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THE 


PREFACE. 


X  HE  mind  of  man  is  incapable  of  a  constant  application,  either  to  study  or 
business;  it  is  therefore  highly  necessary  to  relieve  it,  at  convenient  seasons,  by 
OTch  relaxations  as  may  refresh  its  faculties,  and  recruit  the  animal  spirits  that 
have  been  dissipated  by  laborious  pursuits,  or  a  length  of  strict  attention.  And 
whim  the  amusements  to  which  we  have  recourse,  on  such  occasions,  are  friendly 
to  health,  delightful  to  tlie  senses,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  innocence,  tliey 

have  all  the  recommendations  we  can  possibly  desire. 

f  » 

The  subjects  of  these  sheets  are  entirely  of  this  nature,  and  are  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  scenes  of  jural  life,  that  a  just  knowledge  of  them  is  considered  as  a 
necessary  accomplishment  in  gentlemen,  who  devote  their  vacant  hours  to  the 
country. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  satisfactions  and  advantages  they  are  ca- 
pable of  aflfording  us.  No  prospect  of  nature  can  awake  more  pleasing  ideas  in 
the  imagination,  than  a  landscape  distributed  into  verdant  woods  and  opening 
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lawns,  with  the  diversity  of  extended  plains,  flowery  meadows,  and  clear  streams: 
the  heart  of  a  contemplative  beholder  melts  into  secret  raptures  at  the  enchanting 
VJCAV,  and  he  is  immediately  prompted  to  hail  the  Great  Benefactor  who  sheds 
such  a  profusion  of  beauties  around  him.  But  when  he  likewise  regards  them  as 
so  many  rich  magazines,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  his  table,  as  well  as 
for  the  improvement  of  his  health  and  the  solace  of  his  mind,  he  begins  to  think  it 
a  reproach  to  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  acquiring  these  enjoy- 
ments, that  were  created  for  his  use  with  so  much  liberality;  and  he  is  then  con- 
vinced that  Hunting,  Fowling,  Fishing,  Riding,  &c.  &c.  are  more  necessary  to 
Jiis  welfare  than  at  first  he  might  imagine. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  these,  and  other  rural  recreations,  as  intelligible  and 
familiar  as  possible,  we  have  carefully  collected  the  best  observations  that  have 
been  made  on  each  article;  we  have  consulted  a  variety  of  authors  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  have  selected  every  particular  from  them,  that  we  thought  would  con- 
tribute to  pleasure,  interest,  and  improvement;  and,  as  we  were  desirous  to  render 
ibis  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have  prevailed  upon  several  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  abilities  and  experience,  to  favour  us  with  a  great  number  of  in- 
teresting passages,  that  we  are  persuaded  will  be  very  acceptable  and  i;istructive 
to  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  agreeable 
subjects;  and  we  have  selected  from  some  modern  publications,  various  articles 
that  may  improve  and  elucidate  the  subjects  herein  treated  of,  particularly  from 
the  valuable  production  of  Mr.  Laweence,  who  has  obliged  the  public  with 
some  excellent  observations  relative  to  horses,  Sec. 

A«  our  intention  was  to  make  this  performance  equaHy  perspicuous  and  regular, 
we  have  digested  it  into  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  in  which  we  have  been  careful 
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to  range  tinder  each  head  every  particular  peculiar  to  it,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
articles  in  the  most  effectual  manner ;  by  which  means  we  have  rendered  the 
whole  so  methodical  and  familiar,  even  to  a  common  comprehension,  that  we 
flatter  ourselves  we  shall  not  be  taxed  with  obscurity  in  any  material  circumstance 
necessary  to  be  understood*  We  may  likewise  venture  to  add,  that  the  plan  we 
have  pursued^  through  the  whole  course  of  these  sheets,  will  ease  the  curious  of 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  consulting  a  number  of  books  written  on  these  subjects, 
since,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  all  imaginable  care  has  been  taken  to  extract 
from  the  most  approved  authors,  whatever  observations  may  be  necessary  to  give 
our  readers  a  clear  and  expeditious  knowledge  of  all  the  various  branches  of  these 
pleasing  recreations ;  as  well  as  receipts  from  the  different  authors  of  established 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  most  complaints  incident  to  Horses,  Dogs,  Swine,  Cocks, 
&€•  which  in  this  edition  is  considerably  enlarged  ;  as  well  as  the  articles  Hunt- 
ing, Fishing,  Fowling,  &c#  &c*  with  proper  instructions  for  the  most  ignorant,  to 
prevent  their  being  imposed  on  in  purchasing  Horses,  by  designing  Dealers  in 
those  valuable  animals ;  so  as  to  render  the  work  usefiil  to  the  Farmer  as  well  as 
the  Sportsman,  and  to  blend  information  with  amusement,  and  profit  with  Ex- 
ercise. 
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ABA 

A  BATE  J  a  horfc  is  faid  to  abate^  or  take  down, 
his  curvets,  whep,  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts 
'^his  two  hind  legs  to  the  ground  both  at  once,  and 
obrerves  the  fame  exa£inc(s  in  all  the  times.    See 
Curvet. 

'  ABSCESS,  proceeds  fifom  a  blow,  hurt,  or  fome 
Tiolebce,  fhcideflt  to  feveral  animals,  as  horfes,  Iheep, 
poultry,  &€• 

In  Honsss,  a  cataplafm  or  poultice  of  lime,  reduced 

'  to  a -fine  powder,  and  mixt  with  wine  and  oil  in  equal 

'  quantities,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  afFeded ;  or 

one  of  ifrheat-flour,  ftecpcd  in  vinegar,  with  half  an 

ounce  (^  manna,  may  be  iifed  in  its  dead. 

In  Sheep/  the  method  is  to.  open  the  tumour,  in  what 
■  part  foever  it  is  found,  and,  after  letting  out  the  matter, 
to  pour  into,  the  wound  fome  melted  pitch,  and  burnt 
fait  powder^:^ 

In  Poultry,  they  open  the  abfcefs  with  a  pair  of 
fciflars,  prcfTing  out  the  corruption  with  their  nngers ; 
and  then  give  them  lettuce  chopped  fmall^  and  mixed 
M^ith  bran  ftecpcd  in  water,  and  fwcetened  with  honey, 
to  eat. 

ABATURES,  is  foiling  the  fprigs  or  grafs  that  a 
ftag  throws  down  in  paffing  by. 

ABERDIVINE,  or  Barley-bird,  a  fraall  Gnging- 
bird,  not  much  unlike  the  Canary-bird. 

ACCLOYED,  fignifies  pricked.  A  horfe's  foot, 
vhen  "pricked  in  (hoeing,  is  faid  to  be  accloyed. 

ACHE,  [in  horjes^  a  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body ; 
a  difeafe  that  caules  numbncfs  in  tne  joints,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  cold,  taken  upon  hard  and  violent  exercife 
oi  Jabour;  fiw  which  there  are  feveral  remedies. 

ACOPUM,  a  fomentation  to  allay  the  fertfe  of  wea- 
Ttnefs ;  alfo  a  mcdtdne  for  horfes,  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  prepared  thus :  Take  half  an  ounce  oif 
eaftoreum,  adraces  two  ounces,  of  bdellium  half  an 
ounce  and  half  a  quarter,  opopanax  an  ounce,    fox 


ACT 

greafe  half  an  ounce,  pepper  an  ounce,  lafcrpitium 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  ammoniacum  two  ouncc9» 
pigeons'  dung  as  much,  half  an  ounce  of  galbanum* 
one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  nitre,  three  quarters  of  ^vl 
ounce  of  fpuma'nitri,  laudanum  two  ounces,  py;^ethn,i)n 
and  bay-berries  of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  c^ijr- 
damum  two  ounces,  rue  feed  two  ounces  feed  of  agnys 
caftus  one  ounce,  parlley  feed  half  ati  ounce,  dried 
roots  of  flower-de-luce  an  ounce  and  quarter  and  h^f, 
oil  of  bay  as  much,  oil  of  fpikcnard  three  quarters  of 
a  pound,  oleum  cyprinum  fourteen  ounces,  the  oldeil 
olive  oil  a  pound  and  half^  pitch  fix  ounces,  turpentine 
four  ounces ;  every  one  ot  them  that  will  diflblve,  melt 
feparatcly  by  themfelvcs,  then  mingle  them  together 
with  the  relt  of  the  ingredients,  fn-ft  beating  to  fine 
powder ;  after  they  have  boiled  a  little  on  the  fire,  take 
ofi^  the  pan,  and  flrain  the  liquor  into  a  clean  gallipot, 
to  be  kept  for  ufe :  in  adminiftering  this  medicine, give 
not  above  two  fpoonfuls  at  a  time,  in  a  pint  of  fack  or 
mufcadine  wine;  andjf  by  long  keeping  it  harden«> 
foften  it  with  a  little  c^prels  oil. 

It  is  both  a  medicine  and  an  ointment,  helping  con- 
vulfions^  ftring-halts,  colds,  &c.  in  the  finews  and 
mufcles,  draws  forth  all  noifome  humours,  and  being 
put  up  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  bv  means  of  a  Ion?  goofe 
feather  anointed  therewith,  difburdehs  the  head  of  aJL 
grief. 

It  diflblves  the  liver,  troubled  with  all  oppilations 
or  obftruftions,  helps  ficcity  and  crudity  in  the  body, 
banifhes  all  wearinefs;  and,  laftly,  cures  all  forts  of 
inward  difeafes,  if  given  by  way  of  drench,  in  winc> 
beer,  or  ale. 

ACTION,  implies  the  motion  of  the  various  par£i 
of  a  horfe  in  doing  his  paces. 

ACTION  OF  THE  Mouth,  is  the  agitation  of  the 
tongue  and  the  mandible  of  a  horfe,  that  by  champing 
upon  the  bridle  keeps  his  mouth  freOx.    Tou  may  fee 

>  ^     Digitizecfby  VJl^l^v!?X. 
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by  the  white  ropy  foam,  that  a  horfc  has  the  afliion  of 
the   mouth,    whidh  is  a  (jgn  of  vigour,  mettle,  and 


ACQLER,  a  French  word,  ufed  in  the  academies, 
importing  that  a  horfc  working  upon  volts  in  the  ma- 
nage does  not  go  far  enough  forwards  at  every  time  or 
motion,  fo  that  his  fhoulders  embrace,,  or  take  ini  too 
little  ground,  and  his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre 
of  the  volt. 

This  horfe  has  acule,  becaufe'the  horfeman  did  not 
turn  his  hand,  and  put  him  on* with  the  calf  of  the 
inner  leg. 

Horfes  have  a  natural  inclination  to  this  fault,  in 
making  dfiivii-^v^Its*    See  Vp^T. - 

VVhqfi  4ie  hllians  wwk  a^hoirfe.up^n  the  deini^vt>lts, 
called  repolons,  they  afFe<ft  to  make  them  acule,  or  cut 
fliort.     See  Entabler,  and  Repolon. 

ADDER^STUNG,  is  faid  of  cattle  when  ttung  by 
adders,  or  hornets,  or  bit  by  a  hedge-hog  or  ftrrew,  for 
which  complaint  obfcrvc  the  following  directions  from 
Mr*  Lawrence.  In  pun£iures  from  the  flings* of 
hornets,  or  wafps,  or  wounds  by  the  tuflcs  of  a  boar, 
which  laft  are  apt  to  fwcll  as  if  venom  were  really  in- 
ftilled:  WaOi  clean  with  warm  foap-fuds,  and  anoint 
well  (everal  times  a-day  with  warm  falad  oil.  Emol- 
lient poultices,  arkl  fomentations  with  rue,  wormwood, 
bay-kaves,  rag-wbod,  and  wobd-afhes.  Heal  with 
Jtegyptiacurti  aAd  brandy  mixed.  Saline  phyfic,  or  ni- 
trated whter,  if  fibverilh  fymptoms  fupervene  >  or  the 
hitcrnals,  as  heireiifter  recommended.  The  bite  of  a 
Vlpet  6ir  feft  is  b!f  far  worfe  conftquencc  ;  ,not  onlj^  the 

'  >evptitf<S*ed^t,  but  fomeiimcs  the  whole  body,  will  be 

.  (tonftderably  fwfclled.  Make  « tig|ht  bandage  above  the 
wblirfd,  if  upon  a  limb  :  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  fmall 
fharp-pointcd  cautery,  avoiding  the  tendons,  and  keep 
it  open  as  long  as  the  venomous  fymptoms  renrvain,  with 
fpongefmeated  with  precipitate  ointment,  or  orris-root 
prepared  <vith  Spanifti  flics.  Rub  in  Warm  oil  mixed 
with  viper^s  fat,  both  to  tlie  wound  and  the  fwelled  parts. 
Wafh  with  ftrofag  vinegar,  one  pint ;  muftard-fecd,  two 
ouncfes;  mix.  Stop  tlofe  a  few  hours,  and  flrain.  Drefe 
With  warm  jtgyptiacum,  once  or  twice  a-day.  In  fomc 

•  cafes  deeding  is  required.  The  following  drink  every 
night  */br  a  weelc :  Venice  treacle,  one  ounce;  fait  of 
harifliorn,  one  dradim  i  cinnabar  of  antimony,  half  an 
ounce  i  fwcet  oil,  three  ounces  in  warm  ale-  Drinks 
of  wormwood,  rue,  ar>d  fcordinm.  Scraped  tin. 
ADVANCER,  one  of  the  fiarts  orlbranchcs  of  a 

*1)uck'8  attire,  "between  Ae  back  antler  and  ^he  palm. 
\  ^0  AI* FOREST,   is  to  turn  hrid  into  foreft  i  and, 

;,i)n,  A^  contrary,  To  t)IS  AFFOREST,  is  to  turn  land 

^rdni  Veing  toreft  to  other  ufes. 

AGE  OF  A  .Horse.  To  know  how  oW  a  horfe 
1$,  there  are  feveral  outward  characters;   i.  his  teeth, 

/Whereof  he  has  in  his  head  juft  forty  ;  that  is,  (i\  great 
wong  teeth  above,  and  fix  below  on  one  ftde,  with  as 
many  onHhe  other,  that  ma'ke  twenty- four,  called  grind* 
ers\  then  fix  above,  and  as'man.y  bdow,  in  the  fore  part 
'ot  his  moutli,  termed  gatherers,  andmaking  thirty-fix  ; 
then  four  tu(hes  on  each  fide,  named  bitt^teeib^  which 
mkkej lift  forty.  As  mares  ufually  have  no  tu(ks,  their 
tcrtli  arc  only  tbifty-fix. 


A  colt  IS  foaled  without  teeth :  in  a  few  days  he  puts 
out  four,  which  arc  called  pincers^  or  nippers  \  foon 

■  >tlcf  Bppof  iHc  tbhst  TCyatwcTfyTncstt  to  tne  |Hfu?6A ;  ic 
is  fometimes  three  or  four  months  before  the  next^ 
called  corrier  teeth,  pufti  forth.  Thefc  twelve  colt  s 
teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  continue,  without  alter- 
ation, till  the  colt  is  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  which  makes  it  diflacult,  without  great  care,  to 
avoid  being  impofed  oh  during  that  Interval,  if  the  feller 
find  it  his  Wtejeft  t6  make  the  colt  pafs  for  either 
younger  or* older  than  he  really  is  :  the  only  rule  yoi» 

'  have  then  to  judge  by  is  his  coat,  and  the  hairs  of  his 
mane  and  tail.  A  colt  of  one  year  has  a  fupple,  rough 
coat,  relembling  that  ^f  a  Wftrr  ifn|ni^  and  the  hair 
of  his  lYiane  at^.tgilj^els.likt  ilal«  And.h(ikgs  like  a 
rope  untvvifted  ;  whereas  a  colt  bf  two  years  has  a  flat 
coat,  and  ftraight  hairs,  like  a  grown  horfe. 

At  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  fometimes  fooner, 
fometimes  later,  according  as  he  has  been  fed,  a  horfe 
begins  to  change  his  teeth.  The  pincers,  which  come 
the  Brfl,  are  alfo  the  firft  that  fall  \  fo  that  at  three 
years  he  has  four  horfe's  and  eight  colt's  teeth,  which 
are  eafily  known  apart,  the  former  being  larger,  flatter,, 
and  yellower  than  the  /&tl|cr,  and  ftreakcd  from,  the  end 
quite  into  the  gums. 

Thefe  (our  horfe.  pincers  have,  -in  the.mii€kUc>of  their 
extremities,  a  black  hole,  very  deep  \  whereas  ihofetof 

.the  coltarerpund  and  white.  When  <hfc  horfc  is  com- 
ing four  years  old,,  helofes  his  four  fcpar^ters,  or  middle 
teeth,  and  puts  forth  four  others,  which  follow  the  fan^e 
rule  as  the  pincers.  H^.b»th  npw  eight- Jiorft's  t«?eth, 
and  foui'  colt's.  At  five  years  vbld  he  fteds  the  four 
Corner,  which  are  his  laft  colics  teeth,  and  is  calleil 

.  a  horfe. 

During  this  year  alfo,  his  four  tuflcs.  (which  ase^ 
chiefly  peculiar  to  horfos)  com*  behind  the  others  ^tl^e 
lower  ones  , often  four  months  before  the  upper  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  yulgariy  thought,  a  horfe  that  has  the 

.  two  lower  tulks,  if  he  has  not  the  u^per,  may  be  judged 
to  be  under  five  years  oW,  unlcfs  the  otlicr  tejth  ihovr 
the  contrary  •,  for  fome  horfes  that  live  to  ht  very  o\£ 
never  have  any  *upper  tiifks  at  all  The  tW0  lower,  tu&s 
are  one  of  ihc  molt  certain  rules  that  a  Korfe  is  coming 
five  years  old,  notwithftanding  his  coltVteeth  may  nat 
be  all  gone. 

Jockeys  ^nd  bleeders,  in  arder  ta  make  their  colta^ 
feem  five  years  old  when  they  are  but  four,-  pull-out 
their  laft  colt's  teeth  ;  but  if  all  ihe  colt^j  lecih  are 
gone,  and  no  tuiks  appear,  you  may  be  ccrt^i^  „th^ 
trick  has  been  played :  another  artiHcc  xiioj  *»fe,  is  ta 
beat  the  bars  every  day  with  a  wooden  maHct,.  \n  the 
place  where  the  tulks  are  to  appear,  in  ordejr  to  make 
them  fcem  hard,  as  if  the  tufks  were  j^uft  leaiiji^  u> 
cur. 

When  a  horfc  is  coming  fix  years  old,  the  two  lower 
pincers  fill  up,  and,  inilead  of  the  holes  aho«e  men* 
tioned,  ihow  only  a  black  fpot.  JJetwcen  ^\:t  and  feven 
the  two  middle  teeth  fill  up  in  the  fame- manner  ;  and 
between  fcven  and  eight  the  corner  teeth  do  the  lik^ 
after  which  it  is  faid  to  be  impoflible  lo  know  certaiiuf 
the  age  of  ^  horfc,;  he  having  qo  Jonger  any  mark  in  the 
mouth.  , 
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Tou  can  indfeei^Yt]]?  have  recourfis  to  tke  tofks,  and 
the  fituatton  of  the  tetth^  of  which  1  ihall  now  fp^k. 
'  For  ihe  tuiks,.  you  muft  .with  your  finger  feel  the 
infide  of  them,  from  the  point  quite  to  the  gum.  If  the 
^flc  be  pointed  flat»  and  has  two  little  channels  within 
-4<te,  you  may  hie>  certain  the  horfe  is  not  old,  and  at 
ihe  tttmoft  only  coimia^  ten.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  the  two  channels  are  reduced  to  one^  which  after 
twelve  is  quite  gone,  aiid  the  toiks  are  a^  round  within 
as  they,  are  wthout ;  you  have  no  guide  then  but  the 
fituatioa  of  (he  teeth..  The  longeft  teeth  are  not  a!«>, 
ways  a  (ign  of  the  greateft  age,  but  their  hanging  over 
and  puOiing.  for  ward,  or  their  meeiing  perpend  icularly, 
is  a  certain  i:o|ien:of  yoioth. 

f  Many  pevfons,  whilft  thev  fee  certain  little  holes  in 
%be  middle  of  the  teeth,  imagine  that  fuch  horfes  are  but 
inlheirfeventfa  year,  without  regard  to  the  fituatioQ  the 
«eeth  take  as  they  grew  old. 

,  When  horfes  are  young,  their  teeth  meet  perpendi- 
cularly, but  grow  longer,  dnd  puQi  forward  with  age: 
befideSf  the  mouth  of  a  younghorfe  is  very  fle(fay  within 
the  palate,  and  his  lip»are  firm  and  bard:  on  the  con* 
irary^  the  infide  of  an  old  borfe's  mouth  is  lean  both 
above  and.below,  and  feems  to  have  only  the  (kin  upon 
the  bones.  I'he  lips  are  (oft  and  eafy  to  turn  up  with 
the  havkd. 

AU  horfes  are  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  but  fome 
naturally^  and  others  artificially*  The  natural  mark 
is  called  Beguei  and  fome  ignorant  perfoas  imagine  fuch 
horfes  are  marked  all  their  lives,  becaufe  for  many 
years  they  find  a  littk  hole,  or  akind  of  void  in  the 
middle  jof  the  feparaters  and  corner  teeth ;  but  when  the 
tttfks  are  grown  coond^  as  well  within  as  without,;  and 
the  teeth  point* forward,  there  is  room  to  conjeSure  in 
proportioa  at  they  advance  from  year  to  year,  what  the 
horfc's  ag^  maybe,  mtkout  regarding  the  cavity  above 
mentioneid. 

;  1  he  artificial  mihner  is  made  ufe  of  by  dealers  and 
jockeys,  who  mark  their  horfes,  after  the  age  of  being 
known,  to  make  them  appear  only  fix  or  (even  years 
oJd.  They  dti  it  in  this  manner  :  They  throw  down 
t'le  horfe  to  have  him. more  at  command,  and,  with  a 
fteei  graver,  Kke  :what  b  ufed  for  ivory,  hollow  the 
middle  teeth  a  little,  and  the  corner  ones  fomewhat 
more;  then  fill  the  holes  with  a  tittle  rofin,  pitch, 
fulphur,  or  fome  grains  of  wheat,  which  they  burn  in 
with  a  bit  of  hot  wire,  made  in  proportion  to  the  hole. 
Tht»  operation  they  repeat  from  time  to  time,  till  they 
five  the  bole  a  lafUng  black,  in  imitation  of  nature  ; 
but  in  fpite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  hot  iron  makes  a 
Ktde  yeltowiih  circle  round  thefe  holes,  like  what  it 
would  leave  upon  iirory ;  they  hav«  therefore  another 
irick.  to  prevent  dete£fcion,  which  is  to  make  the  horfe 
foam  &om  timeto  time,  after  having  rubbed  hi^  mouth, 
itps,  and  p^ms  with  (alt,  and  the  crumbs  of  bread  dried 
and  powdered  with:  fait.  This  foam  hides  the  circle 
made  by  the  iron. 

.  Another  thing  they  cannot  do,  is  to  counterfeit 
young  tuiks,  it  being  out  oftheirpower  to  make  thofe 
JNro  mBomes  >above  mentimied  which  are  given  by  na- 
ture; with' -files  they  make  them  ibarper  or  flatter,  but 
fCbea  they  take  avay  4be  Oiioing  hatural^eoaoiel,  fo  that 


one  may  always  know,  by  th^  toflcs,  horfes  that  are 
paft  fcven,  till  ihcy  came  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 

2..  See  that  the  horfe  be  not  too  deep  burnt  of  the 
lampafst  and  that  his  flefli lie (mooth  with  bis  bat's;  for 
if  too  deep  burnt,  his  hay  a^l  provender  will  (lick 
herein,  which  will  be  very  trouUefome  to  him.    • 

3.  Look  to  his  hoofs,  which  if  rugged,  and  as  ib 
were  feamcd  one  over  another;  or  if  they  be  dry,  full,; 
and  crufty,  or  crumbling,  it  is  a  (ign  of  very  old  age ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  fmooth,  moid,  hollow,  aini  well, 
foimding  hoof  betokens  youthfuinefs  in  him. 

4.  His  eyes,  which  if  round,  full  ftartn^^  and 
ftarting  from  his  head,  if  the  bits  over  them  be  filled,' . 
fmooth,  and  even  with  the  temples,  and  no  wrinkles, 
cither  about  his  brow,  or  under  his  eyes,  dien  he  is 
young ;  but,  if  othcFwife,  he  has  the  contrary  charac- 
ters, and  it  is  a  fign  of  oM  age. 

5.  His  hair ;  for  if  a  horfe  that  is  of  any  dark  coh 
lour  grows  grifley  only  about  his  eye-brows,  or  under** 
neath  his  mane,  or  any  horfe  of  a  whitilh  colour  (hould 
grow  meannelled,  with  either  black  or  red  meannels  all 
over  his  body,  then  both  are  figns  of  old  age>.  t^ 

6.  Ladly,  the  bars  in  his  mouth,  w^ich  if  great, 
deep,  and  in  the  handling  rough  and  hard,  Jkow  he  is 
old ;  but  if  they  be  foft,  (hallow,  and  gentle  in  the 
handling,  he  is  yotmg,  and  in  a  good  ftateoffaody ;  buc 
if  he  has  two  flelhy  excrefcences  on  the  under  paiaSe,  itt 
will  hinder  him  from  drinking. 

The  following  particular  remarks  about  thdr  a^ 
are  taken  out  of  M.  de  SoUeyfel's  Coinpleat  Horfex 
man. 

I*  When  a  horfe  is  two  years  and  a  half  ddy  he 
has  twelve  foaUteeth  in  the  foVe  part  of  his  mouth,  and 
^bout  that  time,  ^r  (bon  after)  four  of  them  do  fally 
viz.  t^o  above  and  two  below,  in  the  very  tniddle:^ 
Ihough  in  fome  horfes  they  do  not  fail  till  three  years  ^ 
in  their  (had  four  others  appear,  called  nipfert  dai^git^ 
ther^rsy  much  (Wronger  and  larger  than  the  foal  teeth  t 
and  then  he  is  commonly  two  years  and  a  half  old,  or  at 
mod  but  three. 

2.  At  three  and  a  half,  and  fometimesiat  four  years, 
he  cads  the  next  four  foal-teeth^  viz.  two  above  and 
two  below ;    and  in  their  room comefour  teelh  called 

feparaters* 

There  remain  then  but  four  foal-*c«th  in  the  comers, 
which  he  commonly  changes  at  four  years  and  a  half; 
it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  keep  in  memory,  two  and  a 
half,  three  and  a  half,  and  four  and  a  half;  that  is  to 
fay,  when  a  hor(e  has  caft  two  teeth  above,  and  as  many 
below,  he  is  but  two  years  and  a  half  old ;  when  he  has 
cad  four  teeth  above,  and  as  many  below,  he  h%^  at-t 
tained  to  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half  $  and  as  ibon 
as  he  has  caft  fix  above,  and  as  many  below,  which  is 
to  have  them  all  changed,  he  is  then  come  to  four  year«  ^ 
and  a  half.  .        , 

3.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tKt:  comer  teeth  in 
the  upper  gums  ate  caft  before  thofe  in  the  nether; 
on  the  contrary,  the  under  tolhes  grow  out  before  the 
upper  I  and  horfes  are  often  fick  when  the^tufhes  of  the 
upper  gums  cut,  but  are  never  fo  when  the  others  be^^ 
low  come  forth.  .     ; 

4«  The  culhes  are  preceded  by  no  fi6al^teeth^  but 
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grow  up  when  a  horfe  is  about  three  years  and  a  half 
old^  s^nd  generally  ^pear  before  the  comer  teeth  are 
caft. 

So  foon  as  the  gatbirers  and  feparafers  have  pierced* 
and  cut  the  gums,  they  Blake  all  their  growth  in  fifteen 
days  \  but  the  comer  teeth  do  not  grow  fo  fuddenly :  yet 
that  does  not  hinder^  but  at  their  very  firft  appearing 
they  are  as  thick  and  broad  as  the  others,  but  are  no 
higner  than  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  and  very 
iharp  and  hollow. 

5.  When  a  horfe  has  no  more  foal-teeth,  and  his 
corner  teeth  begin  to  appear,  he  is  in  his  fifth  year ; 
that  is,  he  is  about  four  years  and  a  half,  and  is  going 
in  his  fifth  year. 

When  he  firft  puts  out  his  corner  teeth,  they  arc  of 
equal  height  with  the  gums  on  the  outfide,  and  the  in- 
fide  t)f  them  is  filled  with  flefli,  till  he  be  near  five ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  be  five  years  old,  that  fleOi  dif- 
appears,  and  there  will  remain  in  the  place  of  it  a  hol- 
low :  that  is,  they  are  not  fo  high  on  the  infide  as  on 
the  outfide,  which  they  will  come  to  be  about  a  year 
after  their  firft  appearing* 

So  that  when  a  horfe's  comer  teeth  are  filled  with 
flefli,  you  may  confidently  affirm  that  he  is  not  five* 

6.  From  five  to  five  and  a  half  the  corner  teeth 
remain  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  that  part  which  was 
filled  with  fleih  is  empty. 

7.  From  five  and  a  half  to  fix  the  hollow  on  the 
infide  fills  up,  and  the  teeth  become  flat  and  equal  at 
top,  only  a  litde  cavity  remains  in  the  middle,  refem- 
bling  the  eye  of  a  dry  bean,  and  then  they  fay  the  horfe 
is  entering  fix.  * 

And  fo  long  as  a  horfe's  comer  teeth  are  not  fo  high 
on  the  infide  as  the  out,  he  is  flill  foid  to  h€  but  five, 
though  he  be  five  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  fix. 

8*  You  may  alfo  fake  notice,  that  at  four  years  and 
a  hatf,  when  the  corner  teeth  appear,  and  are  filled  on 
the  infide  with  flefli,  the  outfide  of  them  will  then  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece  above  the  gums, 
and  will  fo  continue  till  five  \  and  from  thence  to  five 
and  a  half  the  outward  edge  will  be  about  the  thick- 
nefs of  two  crown  pieces  abbvc  the  gums :  at  fix  they 
will  be  near  the  breadth  of  one's  little  finger  above  the 
gums,  and  his  tuflies  will  be  at  their  full  length. 

-At  fevcn  years  they  will  be  about  the  thicknefs  of 
the  feeond  or  ring  finger  above  the  gums,  and  the  hol- 
low alrooft  quite  worn  and. gone. 
'  9«i  At  eight  years  old  the  horfe  will  be  razed  ;  that 
tf^y  none  of  bis  teeth  will  be  hollow,  but  flat  quite 
ever>  and  i>ear  the  thitknefs  of  the  middle  finger  above 
the  gums. 

to.  After  a  horfe  is  razed,  one  cannot  judge  of  his 
age  but  by  the  lengthof  bis  fore -teeth,  or  by  his  tuflies* 

As  the  gums  through  time  grow  lean,  fo  they  make 
the  teeth  appear  long ;  and  tt  is  certain  that  fo  much 
the  longer  a  horfe^s  teeth  arc,  he  is  fo  much  ihe  older  ; 
and  as  he  grows,  old,  his  teeth  appear  rough  and  be- 
come yeHow  ;  oot  but  fbat  there  are  fome  old  horfcs 
who  hnvc  very  (hort  and  white  leeth  t  and  people  fay 
of  fueh  borfes,  Thep  have  aigood  mouth  confidering 
their  age 

Somt  aJfo  have  »  black  ^ck  ia  theic  tecchy  cefem* 
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Whig  the  tme  marie,  a  long  time  after  they  have  paffcd 
eight  or  nine,  but  then  it  is  not  hollow. 

11.  The  tuflies  are  the  mod  certain  mark  whereby 
to  know  a  horfe's  age. 

If  a  horfebe  but  fix,  the  upper  tuflies  will  be  a  little 
channelled,,  or  fomcwhat  hollowed  and  grooved  on  the 
infide ;  and  when  he  is  abovcf  fix  they  fill  up,  and  be- 
come a  little  round  on  the  infide. 

This  obfervation  never  or  rarely  fails* 

If  you  feel  the  tuflies  of  his  upper  jaw  with  your  fin- 
;er,  and  find  them  worn  equal  with  the  palate,  the 
Lorfe  is  then  at  lead  ten  years  old  :  this  remark  feldom 
proves  deficient,  unkfs  the  horfe  when  young  has  car- 
ried a  bigger-mouthed  Wtt  than  was  proper  for  him; 

Young  horfes  always  have  their  under  tuflies  (harp 
and  pointed,  pretty  long,  fomcwhat  edged  on  both 
fides,  and  without  any  ruft  upon  them ;  but  as  they  be- 
come aged,  their  tuflies  grow  big  and  blunt,  round  and 
fcaly,  and  in  very  old  horfes  they  are  extremely  thick, 
tound  and  yellow. 

1 2.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  ht  JhtlUtootbtdmhtn  he  has  kmg 
teeth,  and  yet  black  fpecks:in  them,  and  this  marklaits 
during  life;  it  is  eafily -known,  becaufe  the  mark.ap- 
pears  in  the  other  fore  teeth  as  well  as  in  the  eoraer 
teeth. 

13.  In  advanced  age,  the  points  of  the  gatherers  (land 
outward  a  littl^  j  and  when  the  horfe  is  extremely  old, 
they  point  aimoft  ftraight  forward ;  but  while  he  is 
young,  they  (land  aimoft  ftraight  up,  and  are  juft  eqoid 
with  the  outer  edges  of  thofe  above. 

Sometimes  the  upper  teeth  point  forwards  in  this 
manner ;  but  for  the  moft  part  the  under  do  it. 

14.  After  the  mark  is  gone,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  horfe's  legs,  to  know  whether  they  be  neat  and 
good ;  to  his  flank,  if  it  be  well  trufled,  not  too  full  or 
f wallowed  up ;  a^  alfo  to  his  feet  and  his  appetite. 

15.  In  young  liorfes,  that  par%  of  the  nether  jaw- 
bone which  is  three  or  four  fingeri^  breadth  above  the 
beard,  is  always  round,  but  in  old  horfes  (harp  and* 
edged  \  fo  that  a  man  who  is  accuftomed  to  it  will,  be- 
fore be  opens  a  horfe's  mouth,  judge  pretty  near  of  his 
age.    This  is  a  good  remark. 

16.  Some  pull  the  flcin  of  the  nether  jaw-bone  or 
(houlder  a  little  to  them,  and  if  the  fliin  continue  ionjg 
without  returning  to  its  place,  it  is  a  fign,  they  fay, 
the  horfe  is  not  yo.ung;  and  the  longer  it  is  ir^returningv^ 
the  older  he  is :  a  man  (hould  not  truft  much  to  this 
obfervation,  becaufe  the  (kin  of  a-  lean  horfe,.  though 
young,  will  be  longer  in  returning  to  iis  place  than  the 
(kin  of  an  old  horfe  that  is  fat  and  plump.. 

17.  You  may  alfo  judge  of  a  horfe's  age  by  looking 
on  his  palate ;  becaufe  as  he  grows  old  the  r6of  of  bis 
mouth  becomes  leaner  ai>d  dsier  towards  the  middle;, 
and  thofe  ridges  which  in  young  horfes  are  pret^  high 
and  plump,  diminifli  as  they  inereafe  in  a{(fe ;  to  that 
in  very  old  horfes  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  nothing  bat 
(kin  and  bone. 

This  remark  isgood,efpecially  in  mares,  tihat  feldom* 
have  any  tufhes  to  know  their  age  by. 

1 8.  Gray  horfes  beciDme  while  as  they  gr»w  oU,  aini 
when  veny  aged*  white  all  over^  yet  it  b  not  to  be  ip«^ 
feiricd  fsom  thence  that  no  hosfett  au  foaled  whki^ 
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d»mgK  It  happens  but  very  rarely  :  hpwcver,  thofc  that 
»re  foaled  gray  are  known  by  their  knees  and  hams, 
which)  for  the  mod  part,  ftill  continue  of  that  colour. 

19.  If  you  do  not  require  cxa^lncfs,  but  only  to 
know  whether  thi  horfe  be  youn^  or  old,  lift  up  the 
upper  lip  •,  and  if  his  upper  teeth  be  long,  yellow,  and 
over-pafling  thofe  below,  it  denote^  age ;  as  the  contra- 
ry figns^  viz.  fliort  and  white  teeth,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  not  over-pafling  thofe  below,  betoken  youth. 
.  ao.  There  are  fome  fort  of  horfes  whofc  teeth  al- 
ways continue  white  and  Ihort,  as  if  they  were  but 
fix  years  oW. 

To  prevent  beings  cheated,  obfenre  if  there  be  any 
fcriitches  on  the  outfitle  of  the  hollows  of  the  teeth  j'bc- 
caufe  the  graver  fometimes  flips  and  fcatckes  the  other 
parts  of  the  teeth  9  for  then  you  »may  conclude  hint 
counter-marked  ;•  and  an  artificial  hollow  is  much 
blacker  than  a  natural  one :  take  notice  alfo  of  his  up- 
per tiHhes;  the  infide  of  which  (hould  be  grooved  of 
hollow  till  the  horfe  be  fevcn  years  old:  and  further, 
obierve  whether  he  has  any  figns  of  age,  fuch  as  the 
upper  teeth  long,  over-pafling  thofe  below,  and  yellow; 
the  lower  part  of  the  nether  jaw-bone  (harp  and  edg- 
ed ;  tlie  under  tuflies  worn,  big  and  fcaly  y  if  he  have 
thefe  tokens,  and  yet  appear  marked,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  he  is  counter- marked.  For  other  particulars- 
fee  SfiELir^G,  and  Teeth  of  a  Horse. 

As  to  a  buntings  or  race -horfe  i  he  ought  to  be  five 

J  ears  old,,  and  well  weighed  befote  you  begin  to  hunt 
im.  ' 

For  though  it  be  a  frequent  cuftom  among  noted  horfe- 
men  to  train  their  horfes  up  to  hunting  at  four  years 
old,  and  fome  fooner,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  be- 
ing full  knit;  nor  he  conAe  to  his  beft  ftrength  and  c6u- 
irage,  he  is  difabled  from  performing  ^ny  matter  of 
fpeed  and  toughnefs^  and  indeed  put  to  fore  labour  and 
toil  fo  young,  he  runs  very  great, nazard^f^r^/V/,  and 
the  pitting  out  oi^Untr^fpavins^  curbs,  and  whui-gaih^ 
befides  the  daunting  of  hi$  fpirit,  and  abating  his  natu- 
ral courage,  infomuch  that  he  will  become  melancholy, 
(^jff,  and  rheumatic,  and  have  all  the  diilempers  of  oW 
agey  when  it  might  be  expe£^ed  be  (hould  be  in  hts 
prime* 

AGE  OF  A  Stag,  is  judged  by  the  furniture  of  hrs 
head. ^- At  a  year  old  there  is  nothing  to  be  fcen  but 
bunches.— At  two  years  old  the  horns  appear  more 
perfe£4ly,  but  ftraighter  and  fmaller*— At  three  they 
grow  into  two  fpars ;  at  four  into  three ;  and  fo  incrcaie 
yearly  in  branches  till  thcv  arc  fiiL  years  old  ^  after 
which  their  age  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  known 
by  their  head.  1  he  huntfmen  have  fevcral  other 
marks  whereby  to  know  an  old  ftag  without  feeing 
him^;  particularly  (he  ilot,  entries,  abatures,  foHs,  few- 
»ets,  gate,  and  fraying  poft. 

'  AGli  Of  N«AT  Cattle,  vii.  the  or,  ^Mtr,  ami  W/, 
4s  known  by  their  teeth  and  liornsi  At  the  end  ol  ten 
tnonchs  they  ihed  their  fifft  fore  teeth,  which  are  rc»- 
placed  by  others,. larger,  but  not  (o  whiter  and  in  three- 
years  all  the  inttAve  teeth  are  rliiticw^dw  Thefe  teeth 
4ure  M  fiifft  e^ft^,  k>n^,.  itn^wbke*»'*bot  as  the  animals 
advance  in  yeats,  they  wear,-  become  unequal,  sind 
tjack.    Tkey  a&  (bed  theit'honu  atf^e  «sk1  of  tfarce 


years ;  and  thefe  are  ^replaced  by  other  horns,  ^rhfefr, 
like  the  fecond  teeth,  continue.  The  growth  of  thefe* 
horns  is  not  uniform  ;  at  firft,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  animaPs  age,  two  fmall  pointed  horns  make  their 
appearance,  neatly  formed,  fmooth,  and  towards  the: 
head  terminated  bv  a  kind  of  a  button.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  this  Dutton  nioves  from  the  head,  being" 
impcHedby  a  horny  cylinder,'  which,  lengthen mg  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  alfo  terminated  by  another  button,  and: 
fo  on,  for  thefe  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  tTie 
animal  lives.  Thefe  buttons  become  annular  joints,, 
which  are  eafily  diftingi^iftied  in  the  horn,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  age  of  the  animal  'may  be  eafily 
known  5  counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn, 
and  one  for  eneh  of  th^  joints, 

AGE  OP  Sheep.  Thefe  animals  m  the  fecond 
year  hare  two  broad  teeth  •,  in  their  third  year  they 
have  four  broad  teeth  before  ;  tn  their  fourrn  year  fix 
^  broad  teeth  5  and  in  their  fifth  year  eight  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  aftA  which  their  age  cannot  certainly  be  knowft 
in  thi$  way.— But  the  age  of  the  ram,  and  horned 
flicep,  may  be  always  known  by  their  horns,  which 
fliow  themfekes  rn  the  firft  year,  and  often  at  the  birth, 
and  continue  to  grow  a  ring  annually  to  the  laft  period 
of  their  Hvcs. 

AGE  OF  Goats,  is  known  by  the  feme  tokens  as 
that  of  the  ibeep* 

AGIST,  properly  a  bed,  or  refting-placej  whence 
^^  ^gi/fi  fignifies  to  take  in  and  feed  the  cattleof  Aran- 
gcrs  in  the  king's  forelt,  and  to  gather  nu)ney  due  for 
the  fsrme. 

AGISTOR,  an  olEcer  that  takes  in  cattleof  (Iran*^ 
gets  to  feed  in  a  foreft,  and  receives  for  the  king's- 
life  fuch  tack-money  as  becomes  due  upon  that  ac*^ 
count. 

In  EnglHh  they  are  otherwife  called  Giift-takers, 
or  Gift-takers,  and  made  by  letters  patent  to  the  num* 
ber  bf  four,  in  every  foreft  where  his  majefty  has  any 
pannage. 

AID  j  to  aid,  affift,  or  fuccotrr  a  horle,  is  to  fuf- 
tain  and  help  him  to  work  true,  and  mark  hb  times  or 
motions  with  a  juft  exa^efs^     Hence  they  fay, 

Affift  your  horfe  wrth  the  calves  of  your  legs,  help, 
him  with  a  nice  tender  heel,  aid  him  with  your  tongue;, 
rt  is  not  enough  to  aid  this  hor£e  with  the  rod,,  he  muft. 
have  harfher  aids. 

Aids  are  the  helps  or  afliftance  that  the  horfeman*  ; 
gives  from  the  gentle  and  moderate  eife^  of  the  bri» 
die,  the  fpur,  the  eavefon,  the  poinfon,  the,  rod,  the 
adion  of  the  legs,  the  motion  of  Ihethighs,.  and  found 
of  the  tongue. 

We  give  thefe  aids  to  prevent  the  correftion  and 
chaftifement  that  is  fometimes^necefiary  in  breaking  and 
manaigin^  a  horf^. 

You  .will  never  ridfe  weir  unl'efi  you  be  very  atten- 
tive and  aflive,  without  precipitancy,  in  not  lofing  or 
miflRng  your  times,  and  in  giving-  the  aid  feaibnably,. 
foe  without  that  you  wiU  accuftora  your  horfe  to  doze 
upon  it^  If  yourhorfedoe»not  obey  the  aids  of  the 
calves  of  your  legs,  help  him  wirii  the  fpur,  and  give 
him  a  prick  or  two. 

This  Ibnel  horfe  haa^bis  aids  very  nice  r  that  ir,  he 
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talccr  them  wkK  Id  great  deal  of  fafiUitf  and  irigour  >r7r 
this  gentleman  givf6  his  aida  very  fine;  tlidt  id>  he 
irritates  and  rouses  up  the  borfe  (eafonably,  and  help9* 
him  at  ju();  turns»  in  order  to  make  him  mark  his  time 
or  motions  juftly.— ^The  barb  knpws  the  aidi  he  obeys 
or  anfwers  the  aids,  he  takes  them. finely. •—You  do  not 
give  the  aids  of  the  eavefon  with  difcretion;  you  make 
a  correflion^of  theroi  which  will  baulk  your  horfe.  See 
Brouiller. 

iNNBa  Aids,  Outer  Aids.  The  inner  heel,  inner 
leg,  inivcr  rein,  &c.  are  called  inner  aids ;  the  outer^ 
Beel,  outer  leg,  outer  vein,  &c.  are  called  ou4er  aidw 
*6ee  Helps. 

AIR,  is  a  cadence  and  liber^  of  tpotion,  accomn^o^r 
•^ated  to  the  natural  difpofition .  of  the  borfe,  which 
makes  him  work  in  (he  manage  and  rife  with  obedience, 
meafure,  and  juftnefs  of  time.  Some  riding-mailers 
•take  the  word  Air  ki  a  (ktiSt  fenfe,  as  fignifying  the 
manage  that  is  higher,  flower,  and  more  artful  or  de- 
iigned  than  the  terra  a  terra*,  but  others  giv^ it  a  larger 
^gnification,  including  under  that  fenfe,  a  terra  aterra\ 
for  if  a  horfe  manages  well  in  a  terra  a  terra^  they  fay 
the  horfeman  lias  happily  hit  the  air,  of  the  horfe  :  in 
general  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  are  not  accounted 
airs,  ind  yet  fome  very  good  riding-mafters  would  un- 
.^erfland  by  air,  the  motion  of  the  horfe's  legs  upon  a 
•gallop.  For  inftance,  they  will  fay — Such  a  horfe  has 
lOot  the  natural  air;  that  is,  he  bends  his  fore  legs  too 
little ;  you  (hould  give  or  form  an  air  to  your  horfe, 
for  l^e  has  no  natural  air,  and  fince  his  haunches  are 
very  good,  he  is  capable  of  the  mauage  if  you  do  but 
iearn  him  an  air. 

All  your  horfes  have  an  air  naturally  \  that  is,  thef 
Jiave  motion  ^npugh  with  their  fore-legs  to  take  a  ca* 
-dence  if  they  are  put  to  work  at  terra  a  /^rrfl— this 
horfe  always  takes  his  leflbn  with  his  own  air-^fiie  or 
confirm  that  horfe  in  the  air  he  has  taken — this  forrel 
takes  the  air  of  the  curvets,  but  that  prefents  himfelf 
^vith  an  siir  caprioles — this  mare  has  no  inclination  nor 
difpoCtion  to  thefe  airs^  are  terms  ufed  iu  the  manage. 
See  Pesate. 

High  airs,  or  high  manage,  are  the  motions  of  a 
iiorfe  that  rifes  higher  than  terra  aterra^  and  works  at 
curvets,  balotades,  CFOupades,  and  caprioles.  In  re- 
gard that  horfe  has  the  beginning  or  fir  It  fteps  of  raifed 
airs,  and  of  himfelf  aife^s  a  high  manage,  you  ought 
to  ufe  this  his  difpofition  difcreetly,  that  he  may  not  be 
^iOieartened  or.baulked ;  for  your  high  airs  make  a 
.horfe  angry  when  \\e.  is  too  much  put  to  it  \  and  you 
ought  to  fupj>ly  his  fliquidera  very  well  before  you  put 
him  to  leap.     See  Pesate  and  Leaping. 

AIRING  jQF  HoR&Es.  .  Airing,  brings  feveral  ad-' 
(vantages  to  horfes. 

Firft,  It  purifies  their  blood  (if  the  air  be  clear  and: 
-pure),  it  purges  the  body  from  ro?»y  grofe.and  fufPoca- 
iting  humours,  anc)  fo  h^Mfdens  at>d  enfeams  a  horfe^s 
fat,  that  it  is  no/  near  To  liable  to  be  Uifiblved  by  ordi^ 
nary  exercife.        \       • 

Secondly,  it  teaches  him,  J[vbw  to  let  hji  wind  rake 
^ually,  and  ^eep  tii^  iMth  tj|ie  other  a^^nsainl 
motions  of  Ills  body. 

Ihudijr,  It  iharpensthe.af^itei  sgid  froyok^  the 


ftomaeh,  (wl^di  U  of  gre^t  ad¥an(Qgc  lioth  k6  GM^^err 
and  Hunters,  which  ^i^  apr  to  to  lofe  their  ftomach  en 
ther  through  atccfsor  want  of  e*ercife;)  for  the  fliarpv 
nefsof  the  air  will  drive  the  horfe'^  natural  heat  from 
the  oiuward  to  the. inward  parts,  which  heat,  by  fww 
-thering  conco£lion,  creates  an  appetite.  . 
.  Markham  dirc4as,  if  a  horfe  be  very  fat,  toatr  bio% 
before /5ir/i-r>^,  and  ^itArfyft-fepting  \,  and  aootter  author 
fays,  that  nothing  is^more  wholefome  thaa^arly^and 
late  airings  :  others  ;igain  do  not  approve  of  this,  and 
urge,  that  all  things  that  any  way«  hinder  therftfength 
and  vigour  of  nature  are  to  be  avoided  ; — now  that^Xrf 
tremity  of  cold^  and  being  out -early  and  iate^  do  ib^  is 
evidc^nly  feen  by  horfes  that  run  broad  all  winter^ 
whicliJb^wever  hardly  bred,  and  kept  wiih  the  heft  car« 
and  fodder,  yet  canuot  by  any  means  be  advanced  to  fa 
good  cafe  in  wimer  as  an  indifferent  pafture  willrMjGei 
them  to  in  fqmmer :  and  as  this  holds  true  of  fio&urnal 
colds,  it  mud  needs  be  veiified  in  fome  propoftionate 
meafure  of  the  morning  and  •  evening  dews,  and  that' 
piercing  cold  which  is  obferved  to  be  more  inteofe  at 
the  opening  and  clofe  of  the  day  than  any  part>of  the 
night. 

Befides  that,  the  dew6  and  moid  rimes  do  aa^mueh 
injury  to  a  horfe  as  the  fliarped  colds  or  frpftt;  and  if 
a  horfe  is  any  ways  inclinable  to  catarrhs^  rheums^  Of 
any  other  cold  didempers,  he  is  apt  to  h»ve  the  hu<i 
mours  augmented  and  the  difeafefcnfibly  increafed  by 
thefe  early  and  late  airings. 

But  if  he  be  not  had  forth  to  air  till  the  fun  be  rifeni 
it  will  cheer  his  fpirits ;  and  it  is  feen  that  all  horfes 
love  the  fun's  warmth,  as  in  thofe  that  lie  out  a-^ghfiei 
who  will  repair  to  thofe  places  where  they  caiir  have 
mod  benefit  of  the  beams  of  the  fun  after  he  is  rifeni 
to  relieve  them  from  the  coldnqfs  of  the  preceding 
night. 

And  befides  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  the  air  ivill  be 
more  mild  and  temperate,  fo  that  it  will  rather  invigo^ 
rate  than  prey  upon  hi«  fpirits,  and  more  increafe  hil 
ftrength  tnan  impair  it. 

And  as  for  bringing  down  a  horfe's  fat,  we  need  iiott 
be  at  a  lofs  for  that,  and  to  keep  him  from  being  purr 
five,  and  too  high  in  flefti,  to  reduce  him  to  cleannefs» 
and  a  more  moderate  i^ate  of  body:  for  it  is  but  keep* 
ing  hin^  out  To  much, longer  at  a  time,  both  morniog 
and  evening,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  obtain  yo^r^iid 
by  fuch  long  flir//i^,  joining -with  true  found  heats;  a»4 
it  is  from  the  length  of  airings  that  you  mull  cxpeik  t# 
bring  your  horfe  to  a- perfect  wind  and  true  coufage. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  .Np  arguments  can  be  required 
by  readers  of  common  feqfe  in  fupport  of  the  necef&ty 
of  ExEncisB  for  horjCes  kept  within  doora,  that  is  to 
fay,out  of  their  natural  ilate,  in  order  to  preferre,the|a 
in  health,  or  in  apt  condition  for  labour  \  all  that  re- 
maii^  is  ta  remind  mfn  of  the  dutiy,  to  defcribe  its 
ppfib  advaCitageous  fiv^fho4>  and  duf  portioflt.  tUk  trut^, 
it  isa  bufipcfr  in-generai  elrher  totally  negte^ed,  or 
condudfd  up9p.«?erj,  ^XJ^B^Q\^%  priiicipjes^    .        j  .  • 

£«ercife  is  t.w^4)^  cirfier  jQal<;u}a^  f««  C^wnop 
occallons,  amyhfc^na^jr^pRcJElprvj^icm^ef  h^Uh>.  pt  fqt 
the  purpplie.pf  ^ttn^gja  hctf£e  to.underi^  ei;<Tao(4iAW 
exerjiiopiR., ,  ?:j>c  fiv$^  i«tf^,  P»f  J)^i«llj  gnf^ci^  iy 

^^^  WALKJNC- 
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WALKIwo-fi^BtiCBt' alone:  and!  cam,  frora  ldnj»  ex- 
perience, a(fure^ofc:kccpeTf  qil  coacht-'andmad-horfe, 
irho  fetid  their  boys  our  to  nirrie  and  ftarty  /thenv  over 
*hc  hard  ground^  and  even  the  ftones  of  the  inerropolifi, 
if  way  of  felutary  exctdfc,  th«t  thtjy  arc  mikhkAj 
iwide  of  their  mark  \  but  the  abfurdity  of  the  faft  is 
-dreadful  indeed,  wheii  we  know  that  Q»en  ftncwi-flraia. 
,ed^  g^og:gft  »«^  foundered*  horfe*.»re^A:«Tri/W  in  cx- 
a<a:i7  the  Came  wofdev  »nd  oft«ii  up  and  down  dw  ftony 
fnew€  in  «he  mctropoirs. 

This  is  to  add  to  the  mifchifcfs  of  real  labour,  inftead 
iof  imparting  the  benefits  of  recreation  •,  and  horfes 
which  are  hot  and  chderic  art  materially  injured  in 
temper  and  appetite  by  the  ili^judered  and.  boifterous 
exercife^f  ordinary :(laMe- lads.  Nobody  will ^ppofe 
-ihefe  vifcauks  a*c«rtended'to  apply  to  re^ar  IfTooms 
and  coTtVenient  f|fr(Mtid.<;.  Whicre  thecnCei^  ^erwifc, 
a  horfe  may  be  kept  in  fijie  condition  by  re^l^and  faft 
iwiUcing^i^  .beRdes^eittg  'by,  ftfohi  ^aneatss  iti^med  "to  that 
cxcdkm  p)|cc.  Twd\h»«rg;^day,  eith<ir  at  once  or 
twice,  will  be  commonly  falHcient;  otherwife  four 
IwMir*  /  ami  what  raor^  the'  horfe  may  demand,  the 
owner  had  in  firutely  bettor  perform  himfelf,  than  tntnrft 
4«  to  his  fevvante.  Few  perfbos  bi>t  tbofe  aoc|kiaiiicod 
trkh  tj^  ta£ltci  4ff  le^lar  ftables  hare.adei|uate  ideas 
of  the  efficacy  of  walking  cxercife,  in  keeping  down 
/flefh,  opening  theiun^,'  and. facilitating  roufeolar  aq- 
tion.  I  have  heand  ot '  a  horfe  urhicli  ran  three  formr- 
jmile  heats  over  the  fawds  of  Leith^  withou t having  pne- 
i^loufly  had  a  fingle  canter. 

.Theut-doox^exeik:ife  ^f  thiBfloefe  fiableihaBliflen  ad* 
TCftedito : /that  abroad  tri  the  p»ddock,  or endofed yard, 
18  adnrtwai>le,  where  a  horfe  ftiay  be  daily  turned  '^ovft^ 
the  weather  permitting,  with  br  uiithout  his  Aeet,  as 
he  kas  been  accuilonted, 'with  the  happieft  effe£k6  to  his 
limbs  and  flefb.  Unfomnd  or  (haken  horfes  fhould  ne- 
ver be  permitted  to  cxercife  tSemfelvcs;  but  where  con- 
venience ad  nfwts  not,  they  ouj];httobc  led, never  ridden, 
en  any  (Vupid  or  indolent  pretence  wbateven 

AIRY,  or  AERY,  a  term  ufcd  to  cxprefs  the  reft 
^f  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

^ALMOND  TOMBLER,  a  pigeon  well  known. by 
that  name  among  fancjers,  thou|fh  many  call  it  the 
Ermine  Tumbler.  It  was  originally  bred  from  the  com- 
mon Tumbler,  which  in  (hape  and  make  it  refembles 
very  much.  It  is  e(leenr>ed  by  the  generality  of  fan- 
cyers  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  pigeon  tribe.  The 
•greater  the  variety  of  oolouis  in  the  flight  and  tail,  par- 
^ticulavly  if  thegftmad  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  tWis 
♦jgreateris  its  value  rfor  ihofc  of  a  fine  yellow  ground 
are  by  far  tlte  h&rded  to  acquire,  and  if  the  tail  is  fome* 
in^hat  tinge*  with  bhck  it  is  an  additional  beauty. 
There  arc  fomc  of  thefe  pigeons  that  have  a  mixture  of 
thinee  colours  only,  yellow,  white,  and  black  •,  but 
thefe  are  by  no  means  common.  The  almond  tumbler 
docs  not  arrive  to  the  meridian  of  its  beauty  till  it 
J^as  feveral  times  moulted;  but  when  it  is  -very  okl, 
changes  to  a  mottled,  fphlhed^  or  fome  other  colour. 
The  moft  approved  fancycrs  advife  the  matching  of  a 
yellow,  a  ^a(hed/'or  bhdk  grizzle,  with  an  almond, 
and  by  ^at  means  heighten  theKOolours^titholle  of  a 
blackcoloor  bred  from  almonds  are  4irucf!i  letter  fhaped 
about  the^hea^  and  jbeak  thaa  tbealinoi|dSithemstlves, 
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and  iheiail  kfte<}«»ndy  handfohiw^by^aiving  a'ftrong 

/  glow  of  fellow ;  tlwslcmd  matched  '#ith  an  a4mond  will 
produce  'handfbme  birds.  They  often  product*  a  pale 
yellow  or  bufF,  and  this  is  an  excellent  colour  to  match 
^ith  fudh  as  are  very  high  grounded.  However  care- 
fully and  well  bred  thefe  pigeons  may  be;  a  faint  mix- 
ture of  afb  or  blue  will  "fwnetimes  appear,  which  is 

.  confidared  rather  a  defeih- 

AMBLING;  a  motion  in  a  horfe  that  was  much 
dedred,  but  is  not  eaiily  to  be  obtained  the  right  way, 
notwithftandiog  the  vain  confidence  of  the  various 
profelTors  of  it,  who,  though  they  fo  boldly  aflert  the 
fucccfs,  yet  difiur  in  their  mett^ods  to  efFe6l  it:  for 
fome  will  teach  it  in  new  ploughed  fieJds :  others  will 
teach  a  liorfe  to  amUe  from  the  gallop  •,  many  ufe  no 
better  way  for  it  than  by  weights. 
.'  Some  amble  in  hand,  not  ridden ;  others  by  the  help 
of  thinncTiflioes,  made  on  purpofe :  many  fold  fine  foft 
lifts  about  the  gambrcls  of  the  horfe  :  fome  amble  by 
the  han^  owJy,  others  uie  the  tramel,  which  indeed  if 
rightly  Qiaiu^ged  is  good :  but  the  beft  way  of  all  is  to 
Iry  witlYyoiir>hands,  by  a  gentle  arid  deliberate  racking 
and  thnrflirtgof  the  horfe  forward,  by  helping  him  in- 

,t!hc  weak  part  of  the  mouth  with  your  fnafflc,  whieh^ 
nwft  be  fmoothvbig,  and  full ;  and  corre6^ir.g  him  firft* 

:x»  oncifide,  then  on  another,  with  the  calves  of  your^ 
kgs,'  and  fometimes  with  a  fpur. 

if  you  can  make  him  of  himielf  fall  into  an  ambfe,. 
tiwiigh'ihuffling  diforderly,  there  will  be  much  labour 
iaved  ;  for  that  aptnels  to  amble  will  make  him,  with 

.tnnre  eaieand  lefe-danger  in  the  ufe  of  the  tramel,  find 

ithe  motion  without  ftumbling  or  amazement  \  but  if  you 

-find  he  will  by  no  means  either  apprehend  the  motions 

or  <intefition$,   then  flruggle  iiot  with  the  animal,  but 

fall  to  the  ufe  of  the  tran>el  \  which  fce  fof  that  put- 

pofe  under  FRAMfiL,  See  Rn/es  for  Buying  Horfes. 

AmUingy  however,   or  (as  it  is  more  ufually  called) 

paciitgy  is  now  nearly  out  of  ufe.  A  Pad^  the  common 
appellation  of  an  ambling  liorfe,  \va«  formerly  in  great 
requeft  as  a  Lady's  Horfe;  but  the  ladies  of  the  prcfent 
day  are  more  pleafed  with  the  'mafcuHne  honour  of 
managing  a  high-fpiritcd  hunter. 

AMPHIBIOUS  Animals,  are  fuch  as  livd  partly 
on  the  land  and  partly  in  the  water,  as  badgers,  otiexs, , 
ducks,  &c. 

AKBURY,or  AMBURY,  a  kind  of  wen,  or  fpungy 
wart,    growing   upon    any   part  of    a   horfe *s    body,, 
full  of  blood  J  the  manner  of  curing  of  which  is  to  lie 
it  about  haid  with  a  thread,  or  rather  with  a  horfe  hair,, 
and  in  eight  days  it  will  fall  oflF,  then  drew  upon  it  the 
powder  of  verdigreafe  to  kill  it  at  the  rv>ot,  and  heal  it  up  - 
again  wich  green  ointment:  but  if  it  be  fo  flat  that 

-rwthing  can  be  bound  alwut  it,  then  take  it  away  with 
an  incifion-ki)ife  elofe  to  the  ikin,  or  elfe  burn  it  with 
a  fharp  hot  iron,  cutting,  i:  round  about  fo  deep  as  to 
leave  none  of  the  root  behind;  and  after  having  ap- 
plied turpentine  and  hog*s  lard  mcked  together,  heal  it 

up  as  before:  but  if  this  wart -grows  in  a  fiaevvy  part, 
where  a  hot  iron  is  improper,  eat  out  the  core  with 
oil  ol'vitridl,  ot  white  fublimate ;  tl'ien  Clop  the  hole 

-with  fkjt^dipt  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  at;  la^l  dry  it  tip  witli  unllaked  limfe  and 
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Or,  fortbcfe  warts,  put  3  ounces  of  powder  of  cop- 
peras in  a  crucible,  with  one  ounce  of  arfcnic  powdered ; 
place  the  crucible  in  the  middle  of  a  charcoal  fire,  (lir* 
ring  the  fubftance,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  malignant 
ftcams ;  when  the  matter  appears  fomewhat  reddiih» 
take  the  crucible  off  the  fire,  and  after  it  is  cool,  break 
apd  beat  the  matter  into  a  very  fine  powder,  incorporate 
4  ounces  of  this  powder  with  5  ounces  of  album  rafis, 
and  make  an  ointment  to  be  applied  cold  to  warts, 

,  anointing.them  lightly  every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off 
like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  caufing  anyfwelHngs  in 
the  legs,  if  the  application  be  ordered  fo  as  only  the 
warts  be  anointed,  and  the  horfe  be  not  worked  or  rid- 
den during  the  cure:  and  dfier  the  warts  fall  off,  drefs 
the  fo^c  with  the  Countefs's  ointment ;  which, fee  de- 
fcribed  under  its  proper  head. 

ANGLING,  is  an  art  which,  as  it  pleads  great  an- 
tiquity, fo  the  knowledge  thereof  is  with  much  difficulty 
to  be  obtained ;  but  fome  obfervations  cpncerning  it 
will  not  be  amifs.  And  fitft,  the  angler  muft  remem- 
ber, by  no  means  to  fi(h  in  light  and  da^alitig  apparel, 
but  his  clothing  muil  be  of  a-dark  fky  cdour  ;  and  at 
the  places  where  he  ufes  to  angle  he  (houid  once  in  four 
or  five  day^  caft  in  cprn  boiled  foft  ^  if  for  carp  or  tench, 
of tencr :  he  may  alfo  caft  in  garbage,  beatls'  livers, 
worms  chopt  in  pieces,  or  grains  fteeped  in  blood  and 
dried,  which  m  ill  afcrad  the  fi(h  thither :  and  in  fi(hin|g, 
to  keep  them  together,  throw  in  half  a  handful  of  grains 
of  ground  malt,  which  muft  be  done  in  ftill  vfrater ;  but 

•  in  a  ftream  you  muft. caft  your  grains  above  your  hook, 
9nd  not  about  it;  for,  as  they  float  from  the  kook,  fo  wiil 

^  they  draw  the  fifli  after  them.    Now  if  you  would  bait 

'  a  ftrean^  get  fome  tin  boxes  made  full  of  holes  00  big- 
ger than  juft  fit  for  a  worm  to  creep  through,  which  fill 
therewith)  and  having  fattened  a  plummet  to  fink  them, 
plunge  them  into  the ftream,5vtth  a  ftring  fattened  there- 
to^ that  they  may  be  drawn  but  ac  pleafure  j  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  holes  aforefaid,  the  worms  can  crawl 
out  but  very  Icifurely,  and  as  they  crawl  the  fifli  will 
refort  about  them. 

Now  if  iq  a  ftreatn  you  would  bait  for  falmon,  trout, 
limber,  or  the  like,  take  fome  blood,  and  therewith  in- 
corporate fine  clay,  barley,  and  malt,  groond,  adding 
fome  water,  all  which  make  into  a  pafte  with  ivy  gum, 
then  form  it  into  cakes  and  caft  them  into  the  ftream: 
if  you  find  your  bait  take  no  effed  in  attrt£ling  of  the 
fifh,  you  may  conclude  fome  pike  or  perch  lurk  there 
to  fcize  their  prey,  for  fear  of  which  the  fifli  dare  not 
venture  thereabout;  ta1ce  therefore  your  troll,  and  let 
your  bait  be  either  brandlings  or  lobworms^  or  you  may 
/ufe  gen  ties  or  minnows,  which  they  will  greedily  foap  at. 
As  for  your  rod,  it  imift  be  kept  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  moitt,  ieiybe  one  make  it  brittle,  and  the  other  rot- 
ten ;  and  if  it  oe  fultry  dry  weather,  wet  your  rod  a  lit- 
tle before  you  angle;  and  having  ftruck  a  good  fifli,  keep 
your  rod  bent,  and  that  will  hinder  htm  from  runniDg 
to  the  end  of  tlie  line,  whereby  he  will  either  break  his 
hold  or  ht)ok;  and  if  you  would  kno  v  what  bait  the 
fifli  loves  beft,  at  tne  time  of  your  fifliing,  when  you 
have  taken  one,  flit  |hc  gill,  and  open  and  take  out  the 

.   ftomacb,  opening  it  without  bruifing,and  there  you  will 
find  what  he  fed  on  laft,  and  h^d  a  fnncy  to,  whereby 
you  may  hart  vour  hook  accordingly. 
8' 


When  you  fifli,  flieher  yourielf  under  feme  bufli  or 
tree,  fo  far  from  the  bHnkof  theriTer  that  you  can  only 
difcern  your  float ;  for  fifli  are  timorous,  and  very  calf 
to  be  affrighted  t  and  you  will  experimentally  find  the 
beft  way  of  anglrng  with  a  fly,  is  down  the  river,  and 
not  up  :  nether  need  you  ever  to  make  ^bove  fix  trials 
in  a  place,  either  with  fly  or  ground  bait,  when  you  an- 
gle for  trout;  for  by  that  time  be  will  eitiier  offer  or  take, 
or  refufe  the  bait,  and  not  ftir  at  all ;  but  if  you  would 
have  fifli  bite  eagerly,  and  without  fufpicion,  you  may 
prefent  them  with  fuch  bants  as  they  are  naturally  incli- 
ned to;  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  areaccuftomed  to  re- 
ceive them ;  and  if  you  jufe  paftes  for  baits,  you  muft 
add  flax  or  wool,  with  which  mix  a  little  butter  to  pre* 
ferv^from  walhing  off  the  hook :  and  iaftly,  obfenre, 

<rffl[t  the  eyes  of  fuch  fifties  as  you  kill,  are  moft  ex*» 
cellent  baits  on  the  hook  for  almoft  all  forts  of  ftfli, 

DireBhft^rTLT^wiSHifUGt.with  a  Ltfi' of  fuch  necifhry 
Ingredtenu  tu  every  Angler  /hould  he  fueled  with. '  - 

Firft,  let  your  rod  be  light,  and  very  gentle;  die  beft 
are  of  two  pieces,  (Sec  the  article  ROD)  and  1ct  not 
your  line  exceed  (efpectally  for  three  or  four  links 
next  to  th4;JlMk)  three  or  four  hairs  at  the  moft, 
though  you  fh^y  fifh  a  little  ftronger  above  in  the  upper 
part^  your  line;  but  if  you  can  attain  to  angle. with 
one  hair,  ydu  fliall  have  more  rifes  and  catch  more  fifli. 
You  muft  be  fure  not  to  cumber  yourfelf  with  too  long 
a  line,  as  moft  do ;  and  before  you  begin  to  angle,  en«* 
.dcavour  tor*havc  the  wind  on  your  back,  and  the  fun,  if 
it  fliines,  to  be  Before  you,  and  to  fifli  down  the  ftream-; 
and  carry  the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  downward^  by 
which  means  the  fliadow  of  yourfelf  and  rod  will  be 
the  leaft  fecn  by  the  fifli ;  for  the  fight  of  any  fliade 
alarms  the  fifli,  and  fpoils  your  i^ort,  of  which  you  . 
muft  take  great  care.  In  the  middle  of  Martha  till 
.which  time  a  man  fliould  not  catch  a  trout,  or  in  ^riV, 
if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a  little  windy  or  cloudy,  the 
beft  fifoing  is  with  the4)almer- worm;  but  of  thefethere 
are  divers  kinds,  or  at  leaft  of  divers  colours ;  thefe 
and  the  Mayij  are  the  grouxfd  of  all  fly-angling,  which 
are  to  be  thus  made: 

Firft,  you  muft  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the 
infide  of  it,  then  take  your  fciffars,  and  cut  fo  much  of 
a  brown  mallard's  feather  as  iti  your  own  reafon  will 
make  the  wings  of  it,  you  Ifaving  withal  regard  to 
the  bignefs  or  littlenefs  of  your  hook ;  then  lay  the 
outmoli  part  of  your  feather  next  to  your  hook,  then 
the  point  of  your  feather  next  thefliank  of  your  hook  j 
and  having  fo  done,  whip  it  three  or  ft|4ifitimes  about 
the  hook  with  the  fame  filk  witlti^hich  y*ur  hook  was 
armed  ;  and  havinv  made  the  fifjk  faft,  tack  the  hackle 
of  acock  or  capon's  neck,  or  a  plover's  top^  which  is 
ufually  better:  take  off  the  one  fide  of  the  feather,  and 
then  take  the  hackle,  filk,  or  crewel,  gold  or  filver 
thread,  make  thefe  faft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook ;  that 
is  to  fay,  below  your  arming  r  then  you  muft  take  the 
hackle,  the  filver  or  gold  diread,  and  «work  it  up  to 
the  wingt«  ftiifting  or  ftiil  removing  your  finger,  as 
you  turn  the  filk  about  the  book;  and  ilill  looking  at 
every  ftop  or  turn,  that  your  gold,  or  what  materials 
foevcr  you  may  make  your  fly  of,  do  lie  right  and  neatly; 
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wid  if  you  find  they  do  fo,  whefi  yoU  have  made 
the  head,  make  all  fa  ft:  then- work  your  hackle  up  to 
the  headi  and  make  tJiat  faft ;  and  with  a  needle  or  pki 
divide  the  wing  into  two;  with  the  arming  filk  whip  it 
about  crofs-waya  betwixt  the  wings,  and  with  you< 
thumb  you  muft  turn  the  point  of  the  feather  towards 
the  bent  of  the  hook,  and:  work  three  or  four  timet 
about  the  (hank  of  the  hook,  view  the  proportion,  and 
if  all  be  neat  ind  tdyiiur'Uking>  faften* 

Ini^cd,  no  dire£lion  can  be  given  to  make  a  msln  of  a 
duU  capacity  abfe  to  make  a  fly  well^  and  yet  thb,  with  a 
little  praAice,  will  help  an  ingenious  anzler  in  a  good 
degree :  but  to  fee  a  fly  made  by  an  artift  in  that  kind 
is  the  beft  teaching  to  make  it;  and  then  an  ingenious 
angler  may  walk  by  the  river  fide,  and  mark  what  flies 
£all  on  the  water  that  day,  and  caceh  one  of  them,  if 
he  fees  the  trout  leap  at  a  flv  of  that  kind  ;  having  al** 
yrays  hooks  ready  hung  witli  him,  and  having  a  bag 
alfo  always  with  him,  with  beards  hair,  or  the  hair  of  a 
brown  or  sad-coloured  heifer^  hackles  of  a  cock  or  ca<« 
Dony  feveral  coloured  filks,  and  crewel  to  make  the 
body  of  the  fly,  the  feathers  of  a  drake's  head,  bhck 
or  brown:  fteep's  wool,  or  hog*s  wool,  or  hair^  thread 
of  gold  and  of  (ilver ;  filk  of  feveral  colours,  efpecially 
/ad-coloured,  to  make  the  fly^y  head  t  and  there  be  aUb 
other  coloured  ieathers,  bdth  of  Httle  birds  and  of 
.fpeckled  fowl :  having  thofe  with  him  in  a  bag,  and 
trying  to  make  a  fly;  though  he  mifs  at  firft,  yet  (hall 
he  at  the  laft  hit  it  bcuer,  even  to  fuch  a  pcrfe^Hon  as 
tsoac  can  well  teach  him  ^  and  if  be  hit  to  make  his  fly 
right,  and  have  the  Itick  to-hit  alfo  where  there  is  ftore 
of  trouts,  a  dark  day,  and  a  right  wind,  he  will  catch 
fuch  iiumbers  of  them  as  will  encourage  him  to  grow 
mote  and  mm-e  in  love  with  the  art  of  fly-making. 

Not  having  particularly  enumerated  the  materials 
ueccflary  for  fly- makings  it  will  not  be  improper,  once 
for  all,  to  do  ic  Firft,  you  muft  be  provided  with 
•beat's  hair  of  divers  colours ;  as  gray,  dim,  light  and 
dark  coloured,  bright  brown,  and  that  whioh  (hines : 
alfo  damcFs  hair,  dark,  light,  and  of  a  colour  between 
both  :  badger's  hair,  or  fur :  fpaniel's  hair  from  behind 
the  car,  light  and  dark  brown,  Wackiih  and  Wack  : 
lK)g's  down>  which  may  be  had'  about  Chriflmaa  of 
butchers,  or  rather  of  thofc  that  make  brawn  ;  it  ihould 
be- plucked  from  under  the  throat,  and  other  fotft  places 
of  the  hog,  and  muft  be  of  the  following  colours,  viz. 
Wack,  red,.wbttiihyandfandy ;  and  for  other  oolours, 
you  may  get  them  dyed  at  a  dyer's;  feal'«  for  is  to  be 
had  at  Ihe  tmnfc- maker's ;  get  this  alfo  dyed  of  the  co-  ' 
lours  of  cow's  andcalfVhair,  in  all  the  diferent  ftiades, 
from  the  light  to  the  daxkefl;  brown ;  you  will  then 
never  need  cow's  or  calf's  hair ;  both  which  arc  harfh, 
and  will  never  work  kindly,  nor  lie  handfomely :  get 
mohairs,  black,  blue,  purple,  white,  violet,  Ifabella, 
whichpolourisdefcribedas  of  a  bright  gold  coloui;  pur- 
fltei  philomot,  from  feuille  mortfy  a  dead  leaf,  yellow 
antfbfange:  caralctSjftotK  hair  and  worsted,  blue,  yel- 
low, dun,'  lijght  and  dark  brown,  nrd,  violet,  purple, 
•Bhi<*,  horfe-flefh,  pink,  and  oranje  colours.  Some 
recQtiimencI  the  hair  of  abortive  colts  and  calves  j  but 
feal%<ftr,t!ycd  as  above,  is  much  better. 

.A  piece  of  an  old  Turkey -carpet  "wHl  fumift  exccK 


lent  dubbing;  untwift  the  yarn,  and  pick  out  the  wool, 
carefully  fcparating  the  different  colours,  and  lay  it  by% 

Some  ufc  for  duWjing  barge  fail,  concerning  which  . 
the  reader  is  to  know,  that  the  fails  of  weft-country  ancf 
other  barges^  when  oW,  are  ufually  converted  into 
tilts,  under  which  there  is  almoft  a  continual  fmokc 
arifing  from  the  fire  and  the  fteam  of  the  beef- kettle 
which  all  fuch  barges  carry,  and  which,  in  rime,  dyes 
the  tilt  of  a  fine  brown  ;  this  wo«ld  be  excellent  dub» 
bin]g,  but  that  the  material  of  thefc  fails  is  (beep's  wool, 
whidb  foafcs  in  the  water,  and  foon  becomes  very  heavy* 
however,  get  of  this  as  many  different  (hades  as  Jiou 
can,  and  have  feafs  fur  and  hog- wool  dyed  t6  match 
them ;  which,,  by  reafbn  they  arc  more  turgid,  ft  iff, 
and  light,  am!  fo  float  better,  a«e  in  moft  cafes  to  bti 
preferred  to  worftcd,  crewels,  a«d»,  indeed,  to  every 
other  kind  of  wool;  and  obfeirve  that  the  hog-wool  is 
beft  for  large,  and  the  feal's  fur  for  fmaJl  flies. 

Get  alfo  furs  of  the  following  animals,  via.,  the  fquir* 
rel,  particuhnrly  from  his  tail;  fox  cub^  from  tlve  tail, 
.where  it  is  downy  and  of  an  aflr  Notour,  an  ojd  fox, 
an  old  otter,  otter  cub,  badger,  fuKmarl,  or  filmart ;  a 
hare,  fro»  the  neck,  where  it  is  of  riife  coteur  x)f  wi^ 
thered  fern;  and,  above  all,  the  yellow  far  pf  the  mar^ 
ten,  from  tie  gills,  or  fpots  under  the  jau^*  AIJ  thefei 
and  almoft  every  odier  kind  of  fur,  ar6  raGly  got  at  the 
furrier's. 

Hackles  are  a  very  important  article  in,  fly- making; 
they  are  the  X&fieg  flendcx  feathers  that  hang  from  the 
head  of  a  cock  ctown  his  neck;  there  may  alfo  be  find 
ones  got  from  near  the  tail ;  be  careful  that  they  are^iot 
too  rank,  which  they  are  when  the  fibres  are  more  than 
half  an  inch  long ;  and  for  fome  porpofes  thefeare  much 
too  big  :  be  provided  with  thofe  of  the  following  xo« 
lours,  vi2.  reA^  dun,  ye41owi(h,  white,  orange,  and 
perfeft  black,  and  wheneitej?  you  meet,  alive  or  dead, 
with  a  cock  of  the  game-breed,  wbo(e  haokle  is  of  a 
ftrong  brown-red,  neter  fail  to  buy  him;  but  obferv^ 
that  the  feathers  of  a  cock  chicken,  4>c  they  ever  fo 
fi^ie  for  fliape  and  colour,  are  good  for  little ;.  for  they 
are  too  downy  and  weak  to  ftand  ereft  after  they  ai?9 
once  wet,*and  fo  ane  thofe  of  the  Bantam  cock% 

Feathers  are  abfolutely  neccflary  fc>r  the  wings  and 
other  parts  of  flies;  get  tlirefore  fcatlicrs  from  the  back 
and  other  partsc^  the  wild  mallard,  or  drake;  ti>e-fea« 
thers  of  a  partridge,  efpecially  thofe  red  ones  that  are 
in  the  tail ;  fearers  from  a  cock  pheafant's  breaft  and 
tail,  the  wings  of  a  blackbird,  a  brown  hen,  of  a  ilaf'* 
ling,  a  jay,  a  land-rail,  throftle,  a  fieldfare,  and  a 
water  coot ;  the  feathers  from  tl^ crown  of  the^pewif^ 
plover,  or  lapwing  5  green  and  cQpper-colouied  pea* 
cock's  and  black  ollrich  herle;  featherufapm' a  heron's 
neck  and  wings;  and  remember,  that  in  moft  inftauccs, 
where  thedrslke's  or  wild  nvaliardV feather  is  hereafter 
dire£ted,  that  from  a  flarling's  wings  will  do  much  bet** 
ter,  as  being  of  a  finer  grain,  and  lefs  fpungy.         .    » 

Be  provided  with  marking  fiJk  of  all  colours,  fine 
but  very  drong,  flaw  filk,  gold  and  filven  latted  wiili 
or  twift,  a  (harp  knife,  hooks  of  ail  fizes,  hog's  briftles 
foi"  loops  to  your  flies,  (hocnfaker's  wax,  a  large  nerdk 
to  raifo  your  dubbi«g  fvhen  Jattcd  wish  working,  and 
a  fmall  but  (harp  pair  of  fciffars,  r^  ^,  ••    •  t 
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And  laftTy,  if  any  materials  required  in  the  fubfe- 
qdent  lid  of  flie^  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  fore-^ 
going  catalogue,  be  careful  to  add  them  to  your  former 
ftock,  as  often  as  you  fhall  find  any  fuch  omiflions. 

Remember,  with  all  your  dubbing,  to  mix  bear's 
hair  and  hog*8  wool,  which  are  fttff',and  not  ap^  to  im^ 
bibe  the  water,  as  the  fine  furs,  and  mod  other  kind  of 
dubbing  dot  and  remember  alfo,  that  marten's  fiir  is 
the  beft  yellow  you  can  ufe. 

The  ufe  of  a  bag  is  attended  with  many  inconveni-» 
ences,  of  which,  the  mixing  and  wafting  your  materials 
are  not  the  Icafti  to  prevent  which  the  tollowing  me- 
thod is  recommended;  take  a  piece  of  finegrained 
parchment,  of  feven  inches  by  nine,  and  fold  it  fo  that 
the  iize  and  proportion  of  it  will  be  that  of  a  fmall  oAa« 
vo  volume  i  then  open  it,  and  through  the  firfl  le^f, 
with  a  fbarp  penknife  and  ruler,  make  three  crods  cuts, 
at  the  fame  proportionable  diftance  asthofe  in  Fig.  i» 
in  the  P//7/^of  Fisaimg  Instru  ments,  and  with  a  nee- 
dle and  filk  flitch  the  two  leaves  together,  as  in  that 
iigure  ;  let  each  of  the  margins  behalf  an  inch  at  lead. 

Then  with  a  pair  of  compafTcs,  take  the  diflance 
from  A  to  B,  and  fet  it  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall  piece  of 
parchment  |  and  likewife  fet  on  the  fame  difbnce  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  at  each  extremity  cut  ofF,  with 
a  penknife  and  ruler ^^the  fquare  parchmenti  obferving 
that  the  fides  are  exadly  parallel. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  lop,  make  a 
cut  through  the  firft  and  third  divifionSy  and  with  a 
pair  of  fciiTars  fnip  out  the  loofe  pieces. 

Then  fet  on  the  diflance  from  A  to  C,  and  cot  as  be- 
fore, leaving  the  middle  divifion  an  inch  longer  at  bot** 
^  torn   than  the  others;  when  this  is  done,  your  paveh- 
ment  will  have  the  (hapeand  proportion  of  Fig.  i.  and 
you  may  cut  the  upper  flap  as  it  appears  there. 

Be  careful  that  the  cut8»  and  indeed  all  your  work^ 
^re  exaOly  fquare ;  and  when  this  is  done,  turn  in  the 
fides  and  ends  of  the  parchment,  fo  cut  as  before,  and 
prefa  the  folds  with  a  folding-f)ick,  and  you  have  one 
pocket)  fbaped  as  Fig.  3.  which  put  into  the  firft  par« 
litioB. 

Purfue  the  fame  method  with  the  fame  pocketS}  and 
thofe  for  the  other  partitions;  and  in  this  manner 
proceed  till  yoa  have  completed  fix  leaves,  which 
are  to  make  the  firft  of  your  book;  the  larger  of 
thefe  pockety  are  to  hold  hog's  wool »  feal's  fur,  and 
bear's  hair, and  the  fmaller  the  finer  furs;  which  are 
thole  of  the  marten,  fox  cub,  &c. 

In  each  of  the  fix  divifions,  in  every  leaf,  with  a 
fadler's  hollow  p^ncib,  make  a  hole;  to  which  end 
take  a  thin  narrOfr  ttick  of  beech,  or  any  hardifh 
wood,  and,  when  the  pocket  is  in  its  place,  put  the 
ftick  down  into  the  pocket,  and,  obferving  the  centre 
ef  Jthe  divifioo,  give  the  punch  a  fmart  blow  with  a 
mallet  \  rhefe  holei  will  flu)w  what  is  contained  in  each 
of  the  pockets. 

The  next  leaf  may  be  fingle ;  ftitch  it  tfcrcis  with 
double  filk  diagonally,  and  crofs  thofe  ftitches  with 
otheis,  and  the  fpaccs  w»ll  be  of  a  lozenge-fliape  ; 
let  the  ftitches  be  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  into  thcfe 
you  are  to  tuck  youx  dubbings  when  mixed  ready 
for  \xkf 


The  next  leaf  fliould  be  double,  ftitched  witfc  a  man 
gin  as  the  others ;  and  through  the  firft  fold  cut  a  lo« 
zenge,  as  big  as  the  fize  will  allow  of;  into  this  v6tt 
may  tuck  three  or  four  wings  of  fmall  birds,  aa  the  ftar- 
ling,  land  rail,  throftle,  &e.  At  the  back  of  this  leaf 
few  two  little  parchment  fltapl^  of  half  an  inck  widei 
very  ftrong  ;  through  which  put  a  fmall  but  very  neat 
and  fliarp  pair  of  fcifftrs, 

Tou  may,  on  aiM>ther  fingle  leaf,  make  fouD  or  five 
crofs  bars  of  long  ftitches,  through  which,  as  wtell  on 
the  back  as  the  fovefide,  you  may  put  large-  featherS) 
namely,  thofe  of  a  cook  phealant's  tall^aruddy  brown 
hen»  &c. 

1  he  next  three  leaves  (hodd^bedouble ;  ftitch  them 
through  the  middle,  from  fide  to  fide,  and  with  the 
tompafles  defcribe  a  circle  of  about  an  inch  and  half 
diametea;  cut  out  the  par<:hment  within  the  circle; 
itnder  fome  of  the  margins,  when  the  leaves  are  ftitched 
together,  you  may  t^ick  peacocl^s  and  ofhrioh  herle, 
and  in  others  lay^  neatly  the  golden  feathers  of  a  phea- 
f'ant*s  breaft,  and  the  gray  and  dyed  yellow  mail  of  a 
mallaixik 

Three  dtouble  leaves  more,  •  with  only  two  large 
pockets  in  each,  may  be  allotted  for  filk  of  various 
colours,  gold  and  filver  twift,  and  other  odd  things ; 
fix  fingle  leaves  more  will  complete  your  book  ;  ftitch 
them  from  fide  to  fide  with  diftances  of  half  an  inch, 
and  crofs  thofe  ftitches  with  others,  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  fbmewhat  greater  diflances  ;  and  into  every  other 
fpace«  reckoning  from  top  to  iMMtom,  lay  neatly  and 
fmoothly  a  ftarHng's  feather ;  do  the  fame  on  the  Dack- 
fide,  and'  fa  for  two  leaves. 

1  he  other  leaves  you  may  fill  with  land-rail's  and 
other  fmall  feathers,  plover's  tops,  and  red  and  black 
hackles. 

^  The  firft  and  laft  leaves  of  your  book  may  be  doublci 
fUtched  in  the  middle^  from  fide  to  fide,  out  open  at 
the  edges ;  which  will  leave  you  four  pockets  like  thofe 
of  a  common  pocket-book ;  into  which  you  may  put 
hooks,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  wax,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of 
glove  leather. 

To  the  pa^e  that  contains  the  mixed  dnbbings,  there 
(hould  be  an  index,  refencing  to  every  divifion  contained 
in  it»  and  expreffing  what  fly  each  mixture  is  for. 

When  your  book  is  thus  prepared,  fend  it  to  the 
binder,  with  diredions  to  bind  it  as  fbrong  as  poffible; 
let  him  leave  a  flap  to  one  of  the  boards,  and  faften  to 
it  a  yard  of  ribband  to  tie  it. 

The  ufefulnefs  and  manifold  conveniences  of  a  book 
are  apparent ;  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
making  fuch  an  one  as  thif,  will  find  it  preferable  to  a 
magazine-bag. 

PiKX-AlfOLXMO. 

The  pike  loves  a  ftill,  (hady,  unfrequented  watefi 
and  ufually  lies  amongft  or  near  weeds';  (och  as  flags, 
bulrufhes,  candocks,  reeds,  or  in  the  green  fog  thit 
fometimes  c«>>vers  ftanding  waters,  though  he  wrU  fom^ 
times  fhoot  out  into  the  clear  ftreani.  He  is  fometimes 
cayght  at  the  top,  and  in  the  odiddle,  and  oftco^  efpe^ 
cialiy  in  cold  weather^  at  the  bottom. 
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Pikes  arc  called'  jacks  tUl  they  becomt  twenty. ft^jir 
inches  long. 

The  bah  for  pikci  beGde  thofe  mentioned  under  the 
Article  PiKR,  are  a  fmall  trout,  the  loach  and  miller's 
thumb,  the  head  end  of  an  eel,  with  the  (kin  taken  off* 
below  the  fins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob-worm,  and,  in  win- 
ter, the  fat  of  bacon.  And  notwithftanding  what  others 
fay  againft  baiting  with  a  perch,  it  is  confidently  aflcrt- 
ed,  that  pikes  have  been  taken  with  a  fifiall  percn,  when 
neither  a  roach  nor  bleak  would  tempt  them. 

Obfenre  that  aH  your  baits  Tor  pike  mud  be  as  frefli 
as  poiEble.  Living  baits  jou  may  take  with  you  in  a 
tin  kettle,  changing  the  water  often ;  and  dead  onei 
ihould  be  carried  in  fre(h  bran,  which  will  drv  up  the 
moifture  that  (itherwife  would  infe£b  and  rot  thd^m* 

Ainethod  of  fifliing  for  pike,  which  has  been  jthought 
worthy  of  a  diftindi  treatife ;  for  which  method,  and 
for  the  fnap,  take  thefe  directions  i  and  firft  for  troll- 
ing : 

And  note  that,  in  trolling,  the  head  of  the  bait-fifli 
mud  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook ;  whereas,  in  fifhtng 
at  the  fnap,  the  hook  mud  come  omt  at  or  near  the  tail. 
But  the  eflencial  diiTerence  between  thefe  two  methods 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  nike  Is  always  fufiefed  to 
pouch  or  fwallow  the  bait,  but  in  the  latter  you  are  to 
ftrike  as  fooh  as  he  has  taken  it. 

The  rod  for  trolling  (hould  be  about  three  yards  and 
a  half  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  the  line  to  run 
through;  you  may  fit  a  troUing-top  to  your  fly  rod, 
inrhich  need  only  be  ftronger  than  the  common  fly-top. 

Let  ^our  line  be  of  green  or  flcv-coloured  filk,  thirty 
yards  m  length,  which  will*  maxe  it  neceflary  to  ufe 
the  winch,  as  is  before  dtre£led,'witfa  a  fwivel  at  the 
end. 

The  common  troUing*hook  for  a  living  bait  con- 
fids  of  two  lar^  hooks,  with  one  common  mank,  made 
of  one  piece  of  wire,  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  placed  back  to  back,  fo  that  the  points  may  not 
(land  in  a  right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  inwards  as 
chat  the  (hank  may  form  an  angle  little  lefs  than  equi- 
lateral. At  the  top  of  the  fliank  is  a  loop  left  iix  the 
bendine  the  wire,  to  make  the  hook  double,  through 
which  IS  put  a  drong  twided  brafs  wire  of  about  fix 
inches  long}  and  to  this  is  looped  another  fuch  link, 
but  both  fo  loofe  that  the  hook  and  the  lower  link  may 
have  room  to  play :  to  the  end  of  the  line  faden  a  deel 
fwivcl. 

But  there  is  a  fort  of  trolling-hook  different  from 
that  already  defcribed,  and  to  which  it  is  thought  pre- 
ferable, which  will  require  another  management :  thi« 
is  no  more  than  two  fingle  hooks  tied  back  to  back 
with  a  drong  piece  of  gimp  between  the  flianks  ^  in  the 
whipping  the  hooks  and  the  gimp  together,  make  a 
fmall  loop,  and  take  into  it  two  links  of  chain  of  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  diameter ;  and  into  the  lower  link, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  daplc  of  wire,  faden,  by  the 
greater  end,  a  bit  of  lead  ci  a  conical  figure,  and  fome- 
what  fliarp  at  the  points  Thefe  hooks  are  to  be  had  at 
the  fi-fliing-^tackle  fhops,  ready  fitted  up ;  but  fee  the 
form  of  them.  Fig.  j. 

This  latter  kind  of  hook  is  to  be  thus  Ofdered,  viz. 
put  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait-fifli,  and  few  it 


up:  the  fiih  will  live  fome  time;  and  though  the 
weight  of  the  lead  will  keep  his  head  down,  he  will 
fwim  with  nearly  the  fame  eafc  as  if  at  liberty. 

But  if  you  troll  with  a  dead  bait,  as  fome  do,  for  a 
reafon  which  the  angler  will  be  glad  to  know.  Viz* 
that  a  living-bait  mkkes  too  great  a  flaughter  among 
the  fifli,  doit  with  a  hook,  of  which  the  following  para- 
graph contains  i,  defcription : 

Let  the  (hank  be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 
from  the  niiddle  as  low  as  the  bent  of  the  hook,  to 
which  a  piece  of  very  ftrong  gimp  mud  be  fadened  by 
a  daple,  and  two  links  of  chain ;  the  ihank  mud  be 
barbed  like  a  dart,  and  the  lead  a. quarter  of  an  inch 
fquare :  the  barb  of  the  fliank  mud  dand  like  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor,  which  is  placed  in  a  contrary  dire£lion  to 
that  of  the  ddck,  fee  Fig.  6.  Let  the  gimp  be  about  a 
foot  long,  and  to  the  end  thereof  fix  a  fwivel :  to  bait 
it,  thrud  the  barb  of  the  (hank  into  the  mouth  ^f  the 
bait-fifh,  and  brine  it  out  at  the  fidC'  near  the  taih 
when  the  barb  is  thus  brought  through,  it  cannot  re- 
turn, and  the  fifh  will  lie  perfedly  draight,  a  circum- 
dance  that  renders  the  trouble  of  tying  the  tail  unner- 
ceflary. 

There  is  jti  another  fort  of  troUing-hook,  which  is, 
indeed^  no  other  than  what  mod  writers  on  this  fubjeft 
hare  mentioned ;  whereas  the  others,  here  defcribed, 
are  late  improvemenu ;  and  this  is  a  hook,  either  fingle 
or  double,  with  a  long  (bank,  leaded  about  three  inches 
up  the  wire  with  a  piece  of  lead  about  a.quarter  of  an 
inch  fquare  at  the  greater  or  lower  end;  fix  to  the 
(hank  an  armed  wire  about  eight  inches  long :  to  bait 
thij^hook  thruft  your  wire  into  the  mouth  of  the  fidi, 
quite  through  his  belly,  and  out  at. his  tail,  placing 
the  wire  fo  as  that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  be  evei^ 
with  the  belly  of  the  bait-fifh,  and  then  tie  the  tail  of 
the  fi(b  with  drong  thread,  to  the  wire ;  fome  faden  it 
with  a  needle  and  thread,  whiqh  is  a  neat  way.  / 

Both  with  the  troll  and  at  the  fnap,  cut  away  one  of 
the  fins  of  the  bait-fi(h  clofe  at  the  gills,  and  another 
behind  the  vent  on  the  contrary  fide,  which  will  make 
it  play  the  better. 

The^ait,  being  thus  fixed»  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and 
kept  in  condant  motion  in  the  water,  fometimes  fuder« 
ed  to  fink,  then  gradually  raifed ;  now  drawn  with  the 
dream,  and  then  araind  it,  fo  as  to  counttrfeic  the 
motion  of  n  fmall  wk  infwimming.  If  a  pike  is  near, 
he  midakes  the  bait  for  a  living  fiw,  feizes  it  with  pro- 
digious greedinefs^  goes  off  with  it  to  his  bold,  and  in 
about  ten  niinutes  pouches  it.  When  he  has  thus 
f wallowed  the  bait,  you  will  fee  the  line  moye,  which 
is  the  fignal  for  driking  him  ^  do  tliis  with  two  ludy 
jerks,  and  then  play  him. 

The  other  Way  of  ^taking  pike,  viz.  with  the  fnap,  b 
as  follows  7 

Let  the  rod  be  twelve  feet  long,  very  drong  and  ta* 
pet,  with  a  drong  loop  at  the  top  to  faden  your  line  to; 
your  Kne  mud  be  about  a  foot  (horter  than  the  rod,  and 
nmch  dronger  than  the  troUing-line. 

And  here  it  ia  neceiTary  to.  be  remembered,  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  (happing  for  pike,  viz.  widi  the 
'  live  and  with  the  dead  fnap. 

For  the  Kve  fnap,  there  is  no  kind  of  hook  fo  propdr 
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w  «W  ikmble  ipriog  hook  5  the  £brra  whereof,  in  t-wo 
views,  is  given  in  the  plates.  Fig.  7.  and  8.  To  bait 
it,  rothing  is  more  neceffary  than  to  hang  the  bait-fifli 
faft  by  the  back  fin  to  the  -middle  hook,  M^her e  he  will 
llvea  long  lime. 

Of  hooks  for  the  dead  foap  there  are  many  kinds* 
Fig.  9.  of  the  plate,  is  a  rcprefentation  of  one,  which, 
after  repeated  trials,  has  been  fbtind  to  excel  all  others 
hitherto  known  ;  the  defcription  and  ufe  ol  it  is  as  fol- 
lowsi  viz.  Whip  two  hooks,  of  about  three  eighths  ©f  an 
inch  in  the  bent,  to  jsl  piece  of  gimp,  in  the  nianner 
direded  for  that  trolling*hook,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  the  ptate,  Yig,  5.  Then  take  a  piece  of  lead, 
of  tbe  fame  fize  aod  figure  as  direfted  for  the  trolling- 
hook  above^niemioncd,  and  drill  a  hole  throitgli  it  from 
end  to  end :  tp  bait  it,  take  a  long  needle,  or  wire  ( 
enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
tail,  and'%ith  tr  pafs  the  gimp  between  the  (k1tl*>atKl 
the  ribs  of  thefiih,  bring  it  out  at  its  mouth;  then  put 
the  lead  over  the  gimp>  draw  it  down  into  the  fiCh  s 
throat,  and  prefs  his  mouth  rlofe ;  and  then,  having  a 
-fwivel^to  your  line,  bang  on  the  gimp. 

In  throwing  the  bait,  obferve  the  rules  given  for 
trolling  (  but  remember  that  the  more  you  keep  it  in 
tnotlon,  the  nearer  it  relerobles  a  living  B&l 

When  you  h^ire  a  bite,  ftrike  immediately  the  €on<- 
trary  way  to  that  which  the  head  of  the  pike  lies,.or  to. 
«rhidi  he  goes  with  the  bait ;  if  you'caucot  find  which 
<wny  hts  head  lies,  (Irike  upright  with  two  fmart  jerks, 
retiring  backwards  as  fafl-  as  you  can,  till  you  have 
lirouglit  hvm  to  a  landing-place,  and^hen  do  as  is  be- 
fore diwfted.  , 

As  the  pike  fpawns  in  March,  and  before  tfaaf  month 
rivers  are  feldom  in  order  far  fifiung,  it  will  hardly  be 
iwonh  while  to  bcgintrolling  tillJ\priI;  after^  the  weed^ 
M'iit  he-  apt  to  be  tronblefome.  Bat  tbe  priAie  month 
in  the  year  for  troling  itO&ckct^  when  the  pike  arc 
fattened  by  their  fumroer'ft  feed,  the  weeds  are  rotted, 
Qtid  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the  harbours  of  the  fiih 
are  eapfily  found. 

Choofe  to  troll  in  clear,  and  not  muddy  water,  and  in 
■windy  weather  if  the  wiqd  be  not  eaftcrly. 

Some  ufe  in  trolling  and  fnapping  twox)r  more  fwi- 
vels  to  their  line,  by  means  whereof  the  twidtng  of  the 
line  is  prevented,  the  bait  plays  more  freely,  aod, 
though  de^d,  i6^ made  to  appear  as  if  alive;  which  in 
riirers  is  doubtlcfs  an  excellent  way:  but  thofe  who  can 
like  to  fifh  in  ponds  or  ftill  wateis,  will  find  very  little 
occafion  for  more  than  one. 

The  pike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a  minno^^,  for 
'Mrbich'  mepf.od  take  the  (oilowing  diredions : 

Get  a  fingle  hook,  flendtrr,  and  iong  in  the  Aank; 
let  it  rtfemble  the  ihape  of  a  fliepherdfs  crook ;  put  lead 
upon  it,  as  thick  near  the  bent  as  will  go  into  tbe  min- 
now's mouth  ;  place  the  point  of  the  hook  diredly  up 
the  face  of  the  fith  •,  let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you  can 
handfomely  manage^  uith  a  line  of  the  fame  length, 
taft  up  and  down,  and  manage  it  as  when  you  troll  with 
^M\j  other  bait :  ^'k,  when  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait, 
he  riitis  lai he  end  of  iheiinc  before  he  hath  gorged  it, 
do  not  fttike,  hut  bold  ftill  only,  and  he  will  return 
back  and  Fwallow  it :  b«t  if  you  u/e  that  bait  with  a 
•roil,  I  rather  prefer  it  before  any  bait  that  I  know. 


*  In  (andtng  n  pike  great  caution  is  netfeiltry,  fyr  his 
bite  is  efteemed  venomous  j  the  bcft  and  fafcft  hold 
you  can  take  of  him  is  by  the  head,  in  doing  which, 
place  yoer  thumb  and  finger  in  his  ^yes* 

if  you  ^o  any  gr^eat  diftance  from  hoQ^,  you  will  find 
it  necefl'ary  to  carry  with  you  many  more  things  than 
arc  here  enumerated,  moft  of  which  may  be  very  well 
contained  in  a  wicker  panuier  of  about  twclTc  inches 
wide^  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawking  bag,  of 
the  form  as  in  Fig.  10.  The  following  is  a  lift  of  the 
moft  material  ingredieets:  A  Tod  with  t  f^r^  top. 
Hues  coiled  up,  and  neatly  laid  in  roiiod  {Ijt  baxes^ 
ipare  liivks,  4iogle  haire,  wexed  thread,  and  filk.) 
plummets  of  various  fives,  ctf  the  form  af  fig.  it, 
floats  of  all  kinds,  and  .fptu*e  cape :  worHi*bags,  aftd  a 
gendC'box,  Fig.  11*  in  rhie  plate;  hoeks  of  ail  fizes, 
(Tome  whipped  two  fingk  hairs ;  fhot^  Ihoemaker's  wax^ 
in  a  very  fmall  gallipot  covered  with  a  bit  of  leather; 
a  clearing  ring,  tied  to  about  f^x  yards  of  flrong  6ord» 
of  the  (hapie  cHf  fig*  i  j»  thejufe  of  tl^ts  is  to  difengage 
your  hook .  when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  (kQ^^inwhicb 
cafe  take  off  the  butt  of  your  rod,  and  flip  (he  ring  oirer 
tbe  remairiing  joints,  and  holding  it  by  the  cord,  Jet  it  , 
gently  faji ;  a  landing -fiet,  the  ho^p  vvbcreof  rauft  be 
of  iron»  and  made  with  jointis  to  f^M^  in  the  (h^pe  ojf 
Fig.  14.  and  a  focket  tobold  afttifi;  Fi^.  15.  Tahc 
Jwith  you  alfo 'fuch' baits  as  you  intend  to  ufe*    That 

Jon  may  keep  your  fiffli  alive,  be  proifided  wkh  aiinaU 
oop-net  to  draw  ciofe  to  the  tc>p,  and  never  be  wiitb- 
eut  a  fliarp  kntfe  and  a  f>air  of  Cdflars;  and  if,  yon 
n»ean  to  u(e  tbe  artiScial  fiy,  have  your  fiy- book  always 
•vrith  you. 

.  And  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  aiid  carriage 
of  lines,  links,  fingle  hairs,  Sec-  take  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment«  Vellum,  (even  inches  by  ten:  on  the  tenger 
fide6  fct  ofi^  four  inches,  and  t^en  fold  it  crafa-wife,  to. 
ts  to  leave  a  flip  of  two  inches,  of  which  hereafter ; 
tlien  take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven 
inclies  by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum 
fo  folded,  and  few  up  the  ends*,  then  cut  the  flap 
rounding,  and  fold  it  down  like  a  pocket«>book ;  laftly, 
you  may,  if  you  please,  bind  the  ends  and  round  the 
flap  with  red  tape. 

And  having  feverai  of  thefe  cafes,  you  may  fill  them 
with  lines,  &c.  proper  for  every  kjnd  of  fifliing;  always 
.remembering  to  put  into  eadfv  of  them  a  gorger,  isfr 
fmall  piece  of  cane,  of  five  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  rtn  inch  wide,,  with  a  notch  at<eath  end  )  with  this, 
when  a  fi(h  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may,  by  p^Ut* 
ting  it  down  his  throat  till  you  feel  the  hook,  ap<^  hold- 
ing the  line  tight  while  you  prefs  it  down,  eafily  difen- 
gage it. 

And  if  you  (houid  chance  to  break  your  rod,  tafce 
the  following  directions  for  mending  ir :  cut  the  two 
broken  ends  with  a  long  fiop^  fo  that  they  fit  neatiy  to- 
gether*, then  fpread  fome  wax  very  ihin  on  each  flope, 
and  with  waxed  thread  or  fiik,  according  ^s.the;  A^k  of 
the  broken  part  requires,  bind  them  vary  «>eatly  to- 
gether; to  failen  oft  lay  the  fore-finge r  of  your  left 
hand  over  the  binding,  and  with  your  right,  m^ke  four 
turn^  of  tbe  thread  bver  it  \  then  pafs  the  end  of  your 
,  thread  between  the  under  fide  of  your  finger  ;iad  rod. 
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mi  ^nwjo^/t  tof  er  ^way :  laftly^  with  the  fooe  Anger 
a»tl  tb%mB  ot  your  rigbt  handy  rake  bold  of  thie:  fie  ft  of 
the  turns^  and  |;ar))eriBg  as  nxtich  of  it  as  yon  can,  biod 
on  till  the  three  fciaatmng  turns  are  weu^  off,  and 
then  takie  hM  pf  the  end,  whil:h  you  ha^  befcire  put 
cbrotfgbs  And  ibeo  <lfHV  ctofe^  fee  Fig.  \6*9  ip  . 

For  whipping  on  a  hook  take  the  folkiwing  dit^ec* 
^m  I  P4ace  the  hook  Wtwixt  'fehe  fore  fimgor  and  thumb 
£)i  your  lett  haodj  a9d»  vkh  y^ur  rigfatygivt(tbe  waiced 
fiik  thfce  «r  four  turo^  round  the  inank  of  tW  hooK  : 
4h^  lay.  t^  «tid  of  ^^eilair  on  the  infide^of  due  ihankt 
aod  with  ypHf  jright  hau4  wU^  d(m«i>  af  ntitig.  iiS. ; 
irhea  you  an^wifhia.foiMr  turns  of  the  bent  o£Hm  booik» 
takc.«kefra0k^twoen',4he  iecre  ^n(ier.aoditlnuldb.(if 

Er  Je£t^i|d^jM)d  |4aioe.theendof<«Ee{  61k  dofejbyitj 
lia^-tlieakihoth  tigh^i  mid  leavi«(g  tbe;<sf)d>'to  ^ng 
down)  ilieQ  dfaw;  die  otlicr  part  of  the  £&  jinto,  a  Jsvg^ 
,)oop»  an^  wkh  your  right  hoAd  turning  haotward^y  a^ 
aa  Fig*  19*  centin«ie  the  yfhipfifif^i^i  foot  tutm$  aild 
4inuv  jthc  ^  of.  tiie  <fiU^  wJiiph  bds  aU  Uiia  NvUle  Jhrng 
•dova  voider  Ae  fii«^  of  yrHir  jMt  ithuflib^^tdofe,  aod 
tiricfih  iCi^fiv;  -:  •-  ->  tuf  \    :i'      '  i\   n  <n  -A":  J  v  '1 
Tq  ^4  «aMV;lQnol<iay^tt^^i9t)dbof  qnis^f^Mciii^ 
l^h^ut  five  i^chesig  ot>le(fi,  «vec  ttikt  of  the  ^«faer>  and 
ifarougb  the  4oap»  whiolk  yoo  wouUl  make  «o  lie  >thein 
in  the  ^ommoB  ¥riqr,r4^  jdMe^longfaad  the  SKxn-es^  of 
tbehair^  vhidh  iwill  iim,  tj»  .the  tight. of  <be.Jbci|»i 
Iwrice^  aHi4  wettfftg  the  khM*  vriih  |Mu:  tongftic»  dmw  it 
.iMe^  and  em  off  (he  ificare  hai£»  ieenFlgdad,  j.  ,  .  - .' 
p    lE^be  AiFajarHTOsmy -iNi  tuff-ooac^Itaki^  it, is\ the  jsilft 
oammon  of  ahyj  and  i$  fbuaid  in  the  rtver  Cohie^  near 
Uxbridge  y  the  I4ew  Riveri  near  London^  tlie  Waodk) 
•ariMfib  T«cis  through  CVfhalton  in  Surry  ;•  and  .in  mo^ 
.«faf(f  rWva^'     Two  of  lh«  ipeeiefi  of  ivtcSit^  drawn 
^&flpi.#Mttvire^  are  ifiven  in  ihe  pbiie*  (ig.  aa  and  t^\ 
mi  Fi^  a4  4»  ^  apfiearance  of  .ihe  cadis  w^en  p^Uccl 
.oiuof  110  ca&.    A»io  the  ftra«r-^iFonn^  i  am  afliired 
byiboTe  co^varfaUt  with  irt,  that.it  {nroduoes  many  aod 
Tarioua  flics,  namely^  that  wliich  ia  caUed  about  Loo- 
doli  the  witby-^y,  am  coloiMred  d«na,  of  ie^eral  fhapes 
.md4itt£n£k>ns»  as  aUb  light  jmd  dark  browns*;  all^&f 
-ifaen  «fiHEdinggre«etd]V<ilion  in  sortbem  ilreams. 

To  preferve  cajAia,  gaalhopper^  catefpiilarsy  oak- 

'«ram«,or-«Mira^flJ«9»  the  following  it  an  eaceHent 

iBcthod  t  cut  ai  round  bough  of  fu^jgroeo^hacrkod 

«itbff  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  arm>  and  takaig 

oif  the  b^iic  about  a  foot  in  tengtb,  turn  both<:t^  10- 

fedk^-^  iBlio  the  forniof  a  hoop,  and  faften  them  with. 

.4  ppkr«eedfe  and .  thread ;  then  ftop  up  the  bottom 

vjili  a  basi^*aarfc£  iruo  this  put  yoitr  baitt^  tie  it  over 

M^  %<^^wort-lf:af«^^nd  svijIharcdJiot  wire  borejhe 

Wk  full  of  holcsy  fee'  Fig.  21,  and  lay.  it  in  ihc  grafs 

•«efy  .^^t  8*  in  tbb  manner  ^^adis  ihay  be  kcpt^tilUhey 

t|Hai#ofiiea«  To  ^ni&effwrfl  you  may  put  grafs. 

fittW  that  ImAf  iidt  «iiikad :  1  take  the  ruff-coat  fo 
.b%%%i0Cf|»j3f  oadia  ineloledin  a  huik  about  anincii 
Jm^Ammf^At4  byibits  qf:'4lqo^  flints,  bits  -of  tile, 
.4kif«imiJM«^  ««i»^  in  (behr  fiae^/atzd  A^oft  nuciouay 
jWMIiaftii  Hl^HberrJike  rot^aic'  ..      u 

.  ftJDMI-itf  i^i»&As  iaft  iddxftbed:  was^in  the  riatr 
l-AiiTll  ;r  I  lluf.UiotA  a  £nudl.bo««  wichiaiid 
»iM4  mtimAj^a.  6toiortaft£titlMsi3-aUr» 


lor  fire  days;'  at  the  end  whefeof,  to  my  gfeai  amaze* 
menty  it  produced  a  lovely  large  fly,  nearly  of  the 
fiiape  of,  but  iefs  than,  a  common  white4>ttiteTfly, 
with  two  pair  of  cloak  wings^  and.of  a  light  cinnamon* 
.colour:  the  figure  of  the  huik,  and  alfoof  ti)fi  fly,  in 
t  vo  pofuions,  is  given  mi  Fig.as,  3t$»  a?.  This  fly, 
upon  in^u^ry,  I  find  is  <:alled  in  theiw)iih,  the  large 
light  browni  in  Ireldufl,  and  foroe  other  placeti,  it  baa 
the  Bacoe  of  tjie  ila4ne«colour6d  b^owa ;  and  the  n^e* 
thodof  makiog  it  '^  given  in  the  additional  lift  of  fites 
for  September;  Inhere,  from  its  fmell,  the  reader  will 
ifiiid  it  called  the  *kfge/f6¥ti4  light  brq^wn. 
.  Tbete  «fe  many  other  kinks  ^  thefe  wonderful 
/0»pa<HB«Si  whWi^  for.  ^  r^ader'^  greater  fatisfac>ion, 
4n  Ihe  Figures  ;i8*.  201.  jOrjfi,  are  4C€urai^l/  deline^ 
^ed» 

.  For  your. float,  in  flow  (beams,  a  neat  round  goofc- 
fqwiU;i« -proper;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivci:s,  or  in  an 
-edd^fthe  cotki  ibaped  likea  pear*  i&  ipdifputaUy  tlic 
abfell  \  which  (bould  npt,  in  gef>eral,  exceed  tlw:  .fize  of 
-^nutmeg;  let  noljtbe  quill,  which  you  putithrough  it,, 
rbe  j»^©m  th^  half  [an  jgtch  atjove  and  below  the  .cofrk; 
and  this  float,  though  fbme  prefer  a  fwan's  quill,  has 
great  advantage  over  a  bare  quill ;  for  the  quill>  being 
defended  ftspm  the  water  by  the  ooi k,  does  -not  ibfien, 
sjnd  the  cOrk  enables  you  tp  lead  your  iiae  fo  heavily, 
.9a  th^t.the  hook  fioks.almoit^s,  hwi  ps  )sou  put  it  into 
rthlj.w^ter;  whef|e«s,  when  you  lead  biu  lightly,  it  docs 
.flotget  ^o  ihe  botA<i»i.  till  it  is  -ne^r  the  cad  of  your 
fwiou  .<Sec^fcbeform4)f  the  float^Fig^  l6:aad  in  leaik- 
ing  your  line^  be  careful  to  baJ^ice  tiicm  to  nicely,  th^ 
a  very  fmall  touch  will  fink  them  ;  fome  ufe  for  thi& 
.purpWe  lead  (leaped  likje  a  harley-co;ii|  .but  there  is 
nothing  .better  to  lead  ivjth  than  ftw>t>  which  you-rauft 
have*  ready  cleft  always  withffio#^;  temcmheriiig,  that 
when  yott  ki\\  fine,  it.  i$  better  to  have  on  your  line^ 
great  number  of  fmall  than  a  fcw  large  (hot. 

Whip  ihe  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug  wkh-fiae 
filk,  well  waxed ;  this  wiH  kee^  the  water  out  of  your 
:  fl^iatt  and  prefcrve  it  greatly. 

In  fithiug  with  afloat,  yoiuraioeii^uft  be  about  afoat 
ihorter  Uian  yo.uii#9di  fcr  if,  it^s Joager»  yosi  cmnotfc 
well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  difengage 
thcfiOi. 

Perch  aod  chub  arei  caught  with  a  float,*  ami  alib 
gudgeons,  and  f^^so^etinnefr  barbie  and  grayling. 

Fpr  carp  aud  tench, ^hich  are  (etdom  caught  but  in 
po«ids,  ufe  a  ver^  fiap^ll  goofc  or  a  duck*quill  iliat; 
and  throw  in  cyery  iaow  aad  then,  a  bat  of  chewed 
bread. 

Some  mffy  choofe  to  make  their  ^wn  lines  ^  ia  which 
ca  e,  if  thc;y  prefer  x\mAq  twiftcd  -with  the  fingers^  they 
need  only-obC^rve  «he-ruloagiv«ii.by  the  Article  ior  that 
purpofej.  but  for  greater  neatnefs  and  expedition,  I 
would  recommend  aa.engine  huolv  invented,  which  is 
novy  t9  be  had  at  almoft  aay  fiilitng^taokle  (hop  in 
I^nidoot.it  QD»fi(U«f'alar|^«horiaan^  wheel,  and 
three  vei;y  fmall. oalkHJnclofi^d  in;;a  hrafii  box  about  a 
fe)a^ier  of  an  inch.thkk^  aiSd  fcwo  inches  in  idianieter : 
.  tbeaseia  of  eaiih  of  thefinaU  vabee|4ibcp|iti«ined:throu{^ 
.  thfiittider  /ide  oftbethoa^iaiidjiaifotxnedinfeo^hookt 
by  mtaMiofaJ^rMc^^^^^lluV  bcJ^j^iaiaBf  f^y 
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or  pttdiioQ,  mi  is  fet  in  motion  by  t  fmall  Wtnth  in 
the  centre  of  the  box.   . 

t  To  twift  links  with  this  engine>  take  as  many  hairs 
.  as  you  intend  each  (ball  confift  of«  and,  dividing  them 
into  three  parts^  tie  each  parcel  to  a  bit  of  fine  twine, 
about  fix  inches  long^  doubled,  and  put  throag^  the 
aforefaid  hooks )  then  take  a  piece  ot  lead,  of  a  coni- 
cal 6gure,  two  inches  high,  and  two  in  diameter  at  the 
bafe,  with  a  hook  at  the  apex,  or  point }  tie  your  three 

E reels  of  hair  into  one  knot,  and  to  thiji,  by  the  hook, 
ing  the  weight. 

I^itly,  Take  a  quart  or  larger  bottle^cork,  and  cut 
into  the  (ides,  at  equal  diftance,  three  grooves ;  and 
placing  it  fo  as  to  receive  each  divifion  of  hair,  begin 
to  twill :  you  will  find  the  link  begin  to  twift  with 
great  evennefs  at  the  lead ;  as  it  grows  tighter,  fliift  the 
cork  a  little  upwards;. and  when  the  whole  is  fuffi- 
t:ientlytwi(ledy  take  out  the  cork,  and  tie  the  link  into  a 
knot  \  and  fo  proceed  till  you  have  twifted  links  fuflici« 
ent  for-your  line,  obferving  to  lefien  the  number  of  hairs 
.  in  each  link  in  fuch  proportion  as  that  the  Une  may  be 
.taper.  See  the  engine,  Fig.  32.  Fig.  33.  is  the  K>rm 
ol  the  cork.  ' 

When  you  ufe  the  fly,  you  will  find  it  neceflary  to 
^continue  your  line  to  a  greater  degree  of  finenefs ;  in 
order  to  which,  fuppofing  the  line  to  be  eight  yards  in 
len^,  fallen  a  piece  of  three  or  four  twifted  hnks  u« 
penng,  till  it  becomes  the  fize  of  a  fine  grafs,  and  to 
the  end  of  this  fix  your  hook-line,  which  (houldbe 
either  of  very  fine  grafs,  or  fiIk*worm  gut.  A  week's 
praAice  will  enable  a^  learner  to  throw  one  of  thefe 
links,  and  he  may  lengthen  Jt,  by  a  yard  at  a  time,  at 
-the  greater  end,  till  he  can  throw  fifteen  yards  neatly^ 
till  when  he  b  to  reckon  himfelf  but  a  novice. 

For  the  colour,  you  muft  be  determined  by  that  of 
the  river  you  fiOi  in  1  but  I  have  found  that  a  line  of 
the  colour  of  pepper  and  lalc^  when  mixed,  will  fuit 
any  water.  , 

Many  inoonveniencies  attend  the  ufe  of  twifted  hairs 
for  your  hook-line  ^  filk*worm  gut  is  both  fine  and 
▼cry  ftrong,  but  then*  it  is  apt  to  fray ;  though  this 
mzj  in  fome  meafore  be  prevented  by  waxing  it 
well. 

Indian  or  fea-grafs  makes  excellent  book*ltnes| 
and  though  fome  objcSt  to  it  as  being  apt  to  grow  brit* 
tie,  and  to  kink  in  ufing,  with  proper  management  it 
is  die  beft  material  for  the  purpo(e  yet  known,  efpecially 
if  ordered  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  as  many  of  the  fineft  you  .can  get  as  you 
pleafe,  put  them  into  a  veflel,  and  nour  therein  the 
munmed  fat  of  a  pot  wher^n  frefli  but  by  no  means 
fait  meat  has  been  boiled;  when  they  have  Iain  three 
or  four  hours,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  ftripping 
the  grcafe  off  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  but  do  not 
wipe  them,  ftretch  each  grafs  as  lone  as  it  will  yield, 
coil  them  up  in  rings,  and  lay  them  by,  and  you  will 
find  them  become  nearlv  as  fmall,  full  as  round, -and 
much  fttonger  than^the  oeft  fiogle  hairs  ^ou  can  get. 
To  preferve  them  moift,  keep  Ibem  in  a  piece  of  blad- 
der well  oiled,  aod^  before  you  ufe  diem,  let  them 
foak  about  half  an  hour  in  water;  or,  in  your  walk  to 
thf  river«£de»  put  a  Ipnglh  of  it  into  yout  mouth. 


If  your  grafs  is  coarfc,  it  will  fali  heavily  In  the 
vater,and  fcare  away  the  filli;  on  which  account,  gut 
has 'the  advantage.  But,  after  all,  if  your  grafs  be  fine 
and  round,  it  is  the  beft  thing  you  can  ufe. 

Su^pofing  you  would  make  the  plain  hackle  or  pal« 
mer,  which  are  terms  of  the  fame  import,  the  method 
t>f  doing  it  is  as  follows,  vie. 

Hold  your  hook  in  a  horisontal  pofition»  with  the 
ihaak  downwards,  and  the  bent  of  it  oetween  the  A>re«> 
finger  and  tliumb  of  your  left  hand  %  and  having  a  fine 
briftle  and  other  materials  lyittg  by  yoti,  take  hidf  a 
yard  of  fine  red  marking  filk,  well  waxed,  and,  with 
your  ri|ht-hand,  firt  ir  fMv  or  five  rume  round  the 
fiiank  of  the  hook,  mdining  the  turns  to  this  right  h)md  1 
when  yom  are  near  the  end^f  die  fliank^  turn  into  fuch 
a  loop  as  you  are  hereafter  ^reded  to  msdce  for  faftes^ 
ing  off;  and  draw  it  ligbt,  leaving  the  «nd8  of  thie  filk 
to  hang  down  at' each  end  of  the  hook.  Having  finged 
the  end  of  your  briftle,  lay  the  fame  along' oh  the  infide 
of  the  Ihaak  of  the  hook,  as  low  as  die  bent,  and  whip 
four  or  five  times  rounds  then  fingeing  the  other  end  m 
the  briftle  to  a  fit  length,  turn  it  over  to  the  back  of 
the  fliank,  and,  pinching  it  into  a  proper  form,  whip 
down  and  faften  off,  as  before  dire£led ;  which  wHl 
bring  bodi  ends  of  the  filk  into  the  bent.  After  you 
have  u^aed  your  filk  again,  take  three  or  four  ftrands 
of  an  oftrich  feather,  ami  holding  them,  and  the  bent 
of  the  hook  as  at  firft  dire£bd,  thefeathers  to  your  left* 
hand,  and  the  roots  in  the  bent  of  your  hook,  widi 
that  end  of  the  filk  you  juft  now  waxeci,  whip  them 
three  or  four  times  round,  and  £aften  off  {  then  turn*  ,  < 
ing  the  feathers  to  the  ri^t,  and  twifting  them  and  the 
filk  with  your  fore^fiager  and  thumb,  wind  them  round 
the  flisak  of  the  hook,  ftill  fuppiying  the  ihort  ftrands 
wkh  new  ones,  as  iron  fail,  till  yon  come  to  the  end, 
and  faften  off.  Wnen  you  have  (b  done,  clip  off  the 
palmer  fmall  at  the  extremities,  and  full  in  the  middle, 
and  wax  both  ends  of  your  filk,  which  are  now  divided, 
and  lie  at  either  end  of  the  hook* 

Lay  your  work  by  you,  and  taking  a  ftrong  6eM 
hackle,  with  fibres  about  half  an  inch  long,  ftraighten 
the  ftem  very  carefully,  and  holding  the  fmall  end  be* 
tween  the  fore*finger  auid  thumb  of  your  left-hand,  with 
thofe  of  the  right  ftroke  the  filMres  the  contrary  way  -to 
^hat  which  tl^y  naturally  lie :  and  taking  the  hoofc, 
and  holding  it  as  befote,  lay  the  point  of  the  hkcUc 
into  the  bent  of  the  hook,  with  the  hollow,  which  k 
the  paleft  fide,  upwards,  and  whip  it  very  faft  to  its 
place;  in  doing  whereof,  be  careful  not  to  tie  in 
many  of  the  fibres ;  or  if  you  fliould  chance  to  do 
fo,  pick  them  out  with  the  point  of  a  very  large 
needle. 

When  the  hackle  is  thus  made  faft,  the  utmoft  caie 
and  -nicety  is  neceffary  in  winding  it  on ;  for  if  you  fril 
in  this,  your  fly  is  fpoiled,  and  you  muft  begin  all 
again;  to  prevent  which,  keeping  the  hollow  or  pale 
fide  to  your  left  band,  and,  as  mnon  as  poffiMe,  the  fide 
of  the  ftem  down  00  the  dubbing,  wind  the  hackle  twice 
round,  and  holding  faft  what  you  have  fo  wound,  pick 
out  the  loofe  fibres,  which  you  may  have  taken  in,  and 
make  another  turn :  then  lay  hold  of  the  haekTe  with 
the  dufd  $mA  fourdi  fingera  ^  your  left  hand^  with 
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whick  fm  fBUf  ALlsnd  it  wluie  jrbu  4Ukngi(e^  tk^loofe 
fibres  as  before.  '       .       .  «       ^    ^ 

In  ttis  manner  proceed  till  you  come  to  within  an 
eighth  of  an  Inch  of  the  end  of  the  (hank,  where  you 
will  find  an  end  of  filk  hanging,  and  by  which  time  yoa 
will  find  the  fibres  at  the^reat  end  of  the  hackk  fome- 
what  difcompofed;  clip  thefe  offclofeto  the  ftem,  and, 
witbthe  end  of  your  middle  finger,  peefs  the  ftem  dofe 
to  the  hook,  wlule,  with  the  fore-finger  of  your  right* 
hand,  you  turn  ihc  filk  into  a  loop  i  which  when  you 
have  twice  put  over  the  end  of  the  fiimnk  of  the  ho<^ 
loop  and  aU,  your  work  is  iafe. 

Then  wafx  that  end  of  rhe  filk  which  you  now  ufed, 
and  turn  it  over  aa  before,  till  yoa  h4ve  taken  up  nearly 
all  that  remained  of  the  hook,  cririerving  to  lay  the 
turns  neatly  fide  hy  fide;  and  laAly^  clip  off  the  ends 
of  the  filk :  thus  will  yon  have  made  a  bait  that  will 
catch  tro«t  of  the  largeft  fize  in  any  water  in  England. 

And  left  the  method  of  faftening  off,  whiefa  occuri 
io  often  in  this  kind  of  work,  (hoaki  not  appear  fuffi* 
ciently  inteUigible»  the  reader  wiU  fee  it  reprefented  in 
Fig.  34 

It  is  true,  the  method  above  defcribed  will  require 
fome  variations  in  the  cafe  of  gold  and  filverwtwiii  pal« 
mers ;  in  the  making  whereof,  die  manageaacntof  the 
twift  is  to  be  confidered  as  another  operation :  but  this 
variation' will  fugged  itfelf  to  everv  reader,  as  wiBalfo 
the  method  of  making  thofe  fliea  that  have  hackk  un« 
der  the  wjngs* 

Aethe  foregoing  diredionanftcntioh  only  the  natori- 
ala  for  making  the  feveral  fliesy  the  reader  may  yet  be 
at  a  lofs  both  with  refpeik  to  their  form  and  foe  $  there- 
fore we  have  in  the  plate  given  the  five,  which  m^y  be 
confidered  as  radical  flies  \  and  they  are,  the  palmer, 
JTig*  3;.  the  green-drake,  36.  the  dun*cut,  57.  the 
hawthom-flv,  38.  and  the  am  iy,  39.  The  two  firft 
are  each  a  ipectes  by  itfeif  ^  the  third  is  a  horned  fly ; 
the  fourth  has  hackle  under  his  wings  ;  and  the  fifth, 
as  moft  fl:es  of  ihe  ant*kind  have,  has  a  large  bottle* 
tail;  and  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  figures,  it  is  imagined, 
all  flies  are  reducible. 

In  adjttfting  thefr  d^nrent  fizes  it  muft  be  owned 
there  is  great  difficultv  \  all  that  can.be  faid  is,,  that  the 
Figures  1 1  and  12  exntfair  the  ufual  fm  of  the  palmer, 
the  green  and  gray  dr^e.  Fig.  13  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  for  molt  flies  that  are  not  direfted  to  be  made 
lai^;  and  when  dircdions  arc'given  to  make  the  fly 
fmall,  the  reader  is  to  confider  Fig.  14  as  an  example. 

Gnats  cannot- be  made  too  fmail. 

Some,  in  making  a  fly,  work  it  upofl«  and  faAen  it 
Immediately  to,  the  hook-Knk,  ^wrhether  it  be  of  gut, 

Srafs,  or  hair :  others  whip  on  the  fliank  of  the  hooka 
iff  hog's  brifl:ie  bent  i«te  a  loop  '.—-concerning  thefe 
mechods  there  are  diffisrent  opinions. 

The  latter,  Except  for  fmall  flies,  feems  the  mose 
eligible  way  I  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  ir  enables 

Sou  t6  keep  your  flies  in  excellent  order;  to  do  which  j 
ifing  each  fpecies  fcparately,  through  the  loops,  upon 
a  fine  piece  of  cat*gttt,  of  about  feven  inches  long;  and 
llri^g  alfe  thereon,  through  a  Jarge  pin-hole,  a  very 
fmall  ticket  of  parchment,  with  thenamd^f  the  ffy 
written  00  it ;  tie  the  cat-gut  into  a  ring,  and  lay  them 


in  round  -flat  boxes,  with  paper  between  each  ring  I 
and  when  you  ufe  them,  having  a  neat  loop  at  the  lowe' 
end  of  your  hook*>line,  you  may  put  them  on  and  take 
them  off  at  pleafure.  ^ 

In  the  other  way,  you  are  troubled  with  a  great 
length  of  hook-Hnk>  which,  if  you  ptit  evert  but  few 
flies  together,  is  fure  to  entangle,  and  occafion  great 
trouble  and  lofs  of  time.  And  as  toanobjedion  which 
fome  Juake  to  a  loop,  that  the  fi(h  fee  it,  and  therefore 
will  not  take  the  fly,  you  may  be  affured  there  is  nothing 
in  it. 

See  G&OUM0  Angling. 
Ground  Bait. 
Ground  PLVMBfHC 

When  you  have  hooked  a  fifli,  never  fnffec  him  to 
rurt.ottt  with  the  line;  but  keepypur  irod  bent,  and  as 
near  perpendicular  as  you  can :  by  thi^  method  the  top 
pitcs  to  every  pull  he  makes,  and  you  prevent  the 
draining  of  vour  line :  for  the  fame  reafon. 

Never  raiie  a  large  fi(h  out  of  the  water  by  taking  the 
hair  to  which  your  hook  is  fadeued,  or  indeed  any 
part  of  the  line  iixto  your  hand ;  but  either  put  a  land- 
ing-net under  him,  or,  for  want  of  that,  your  hat;  you 
may  indeed,  in  fly*fiaiing,{lay  hold  of  your  line  to  draw 
a  fifti  to  you ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  caution. 

Your  filk  for  whipping  hooks  and  other  fine  work 
muft  be  very  Anall ;  ufe  it  double,  and  wax  it,  and  in-> 
deed  any  other  kind  of  binding,  with  flioemaker's  wax, 
which  of  all  wax  is  thet  tougheft,  and  holdt  beft :  if 
your  wax  is  too  ftiff,  temper  it  with  tallow.  * 

If  for  ilrong  fiihtng  yon  ufe  grafs>  which,  when  yoU' 
can  get  it  fine,  is  to  be  preferred  to  gut,  remember  al- 
ways to  foak  it  about  an  hour  in  water  before  you  ufe 
it :  this  will  make  it  tough,  and  psevent  its^kinking. 

Whenever  you  begin  fifliing,  wet  the  end  of  the 
joints  of  your  rod ;  which,  as  it  makes  them  fwdl,  will 
prevent  their  loofening.    And^ 

If  you  happen  with  rani' or  otherwife  to  wet  your 
rod,  fo  that  vou  cannot  pull  the  joints  afunder,  torn 
the  ferrule  a  tew  times  round  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  they  will  caTily  fepavate. 

Before  you^fix-  the  loop  of  briftle^  to  your  hook,  in 
order  to  make  a  fly,  to  prevent  its  drawing,  be  fure  to 
finge  the  enda  of  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  do  the 
fame  hy  the  hairy,  to  which  at  any  time  you  whip  a 
hoolu. 

If  at  any  time  you  happen  to  be  overheated  with 
walking,, or  other  excrcifc,  avoid  fmaH  liquorSy.elpe- 
cially  water,  as  you  would  poifon  ;  and  rather  take  a 
gJafs  of  mm  orr  brandy,  the  ini^antaneous  effe£ks 
whereof, .in  cooling  the  bodyi  and  quenching  drought, 
are  amazing.  "^ 

Never  bc^tenlpted,  im  the  purfuitof  your  recreation, 
to  wade;  at  hzSt  not*  as  I  have  feen  fome  do,  to  th^ 
waift.  This. ittdifitreet,pra£kice  has  been  known  to 
bring  on  fevers  that  have  terminated  in  abfceffes,  and 
Endangered  the  lofe  of  a-  limb. 

Be  always  neat  in  your  tackle,  and  provided •  with 
plummets^  a  knife,  diflSrrem  kinds  of  hooks,  .floata, 
and  a  fcw  (hots,  or  any  thing  eUeyou  ought  to  be  for- 
niflied  with»  before  vou  fet  out  for  your  recreation. 

In  a  pond  it  is  beft  loangk  near  the  ford  where  die 
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eaftMc  go  to  drinkr  and  l»  merar  in  furfi  j^irctfs-wlic*^ 
foch  fort  of  ft(h.you  intefld  trc$  aifgle  for  dd-  irfually  fr^ 
<ju€nt :  as  for  breams,  in  the  dcepeft  and'qwettflJ  paff 
of  the  river  ;  for  eels,  under  over-'hanging  banks  5  foi^ 
chub,  in  deep  fhaded  holes';  foi  perch,  in  fcowets ; 
for  roach,  in  the  fame  place  as  perch ;  for  trouts,  in 
quick  ftreams,  and  with  a  flj  upon  the  ftfcam  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

And  if  you  fifh  in  fuch  plactfi  where  yott  Candifcerrf 
the  gravelly  bottom,  then  bfe  fare  that  you  coneeaft 
^yoarfelf  as  much  as  is  poffible. 

In  fuch  waters  as  arc  pcftered  with  weeds,  roots  of 
trees,  and  fuch  like,  fifli  lie  clofe  and  warm,  and  they 
reibrt  thither  in  great  (boats,  and  there  they  will  bite 
frerfy ;  but  take  f*reat  ©arc  how  you  caft  in  the  hook, 
and  how  you  ftrike  a  bitCy  for  the  lead  talhnefs  lofeg 
hook  and  line. 

And  if  the  hook  happens  tty  bt  entangled,  you  (hotild 
be  provided  with  a  ring  of  lea<^  about  fix  inches  noundi 
faftened  to  a  fiiia41  pack-thread,  aad  thruft  the  ring 
over  the  rod,  letting  it  go  into  the  water,  boldinrg  fa(l 
by  the  other  end  of  th6  pack-thread,  and  work  if 
gently  up  and  dowiiv  ^t^  i«  wilt  fbon  difengag^  tbd 
hook. 

It  is  good  aifgling  in  whirtpods)  under  bridges,  aK 
the  falls  of  ^  mills,  and  in  any  place  where  the  water  is 
deep  and  clear^  and  not  difhirbed  with  wind  or  wea-> 
ther. 

Tlie  l>cft  time*  ar^  from  April  to  Oftober  •,  for  in 
cold,  ftorn^f  and  windy  wtarfi^r,  the  fi(h  witl  not  bit€( 
*nd  the  beft  tim^s  in  the  daiy  are  from  three  fill  nine 
irt  the  morning,  and^  from  three  in-  the  afttefndon  till 
fon-fet.  i  •' 

If  the  wind  be  eafttrty,  it  w^ll  be  in  vaiti  to  go  to 
angle;  but  you  may  angle  weUencMigh  if  it  blow  from 
any  other  pointy  prolWed  it  do  ncft  blow  hard  ;  but  it 
is  bed  in  a  foutherly  wind,  and  a  elofe,  lowering,  warm 
d'ay,  with  a  gentle  wind,  and  aft>er  a  fudden  (howdil^  to 
diRurb  the  water,  at  which  time  fhcf  will  beft  rife  at 
the  ily,  and  bite  eagerly  ;  and  the  cooler  the  weffthef 
is  in  the  hottcft  month,  the  <Jettet  it  is. 

In  winter  alt  weathers  and  all  times  are  much  alike, 
only  the  warmeft  are  the  beft. 

It  is  very  good  angling  a  little  before  the  fifli  f^^awn; 
for  then,  their  bellieS'b^ing'fttll,  they  frequcitt  fiindy 
fords  to  rub  and  loofen  their  bellies,  at  which  time  they 
will  bite  freely.  • 

It  is  alfo  v^ry  good  angling  in-  a  dull^  cloudy  day, 
after  a  clear,  ijioon-fliiny  night;  ft)'  ^  f^l*  nights  they 
are  fearful  to  (Vir  to  get  food,  lying  clofcj  fo  that  being 
Huajry  the  next  daf  th^f  will  bjtc  boldly  and  ea« 
geriy. 

At  the  opelkltxi^  dt  {\\A^9  }ir^  nitiMams,  if  you  go 
Vif9th  the  courfe  6(  the  wstt^r,  yo*r  k:an  hanily  mifs  of 
filh  that  fwim  up  tht  ftreaifl  tcP  ftefc  for  what  food  the 
water^ brings  down  vAitt  1^  •     •"   '\   ]  ^ 

It  is  good  angling  at  th^  ebb^  in  waters  that  ebb 
vin&  (few;  bat  yet  t\i^  floddf is  fobejprcfemred,  if  Jthc 
tide  IS  not  ftfong.l  For  fty*fi(lUrtg^t>lfee:Af  RIL,  AU*. 
OUST,  &€•  t\)t  proper  dircaSott^^c«*  A^ticte  Fish** 
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Tabierw  at  any  tirhe  wltat.balts  ROx  are  willing  to 
take,  open  the  belly  of  thejSrft  you  catch,  and  take  out 
his  ftonwrch  very  tenderly  ;  open  it  with  a  fliarp  pen- 
knife, and  you  ^11.  difcover  what  .he  then  feeds  oiv 
The  pfocuringf  psoper  baits  is  hot  the.lcaft  part  of  tb^ 
anglci's  fkill. 

The  am-fly  is  to  be  met  wiA  from  Jucfe  to .  Septiem* 
bet,  and  may  be  kept. in  a  battle  with.£Dme  earth»  and 
the  roots  ot  grafs  from  the  ant-bilb  yt^^m  they  ara 
bred*  Theyarc  exceUedt  bait  for  rofltch,>dace,,and  chub, 
if  you  angle  with  tbeni  under  the  wsMr  about  a  hand's 
breadth  from  the  bottom*   '      \ 

it  is  nfual  for  overy  angler  to  hate  his  peoiliar  haunt* 
Now  for  the  attra<£ling  and  drawing  together  the  fifli 
into  (nch  a  placet  it  will  be  propi^r.oiwe  in>  four  or  &Ha 
days  to  cafl;  in  £>me  com  boUad  foft,  or  garbage,  or 
worms  ch«|it  to  pkces;.  oa  grains  (leepied  ia  l>lo<^  mA 
dsied:  but  for  cavp  and  teach,  grouqd  malt  is  the  mo(i 
proper  to  keep  them  together. 
^  If  youififii  )a'a  ftrdam^  tt^tjaWbeA'to  caft  in  the 
•  gta^n^abchNS^  the  booh,  down  the  ftream.  ^ 

^  The  bdk  way  of  angling  ivkh  the  fly  is^down  the 
rirer,  not  op^  and  ia  order  to  nuke  them  bke  freely, 
be  fure  to  ufe  fttcfa  baita  as  yoe  kncvw  ^y  are  MU^urally 
indiacdto,  aid  in.  (uch^iiaaiter  as  they  ateaccciftomed 
to  receive  them. 

If  your  bales  be  of  foftcy  fat  the  lieqiiflg  them  on 
your  hook^  add  a^iitde  flaae^  orwooL 

The  eyes  of  £ii  anr  good  baits  for  all  fifti. 

Wear  not  hght^olottrod  or  gay  clothes  wlicfi  yott 
are  iifldngt  but  rather  black  or  dark- coloured  -,  and,  i£ 
poffiUe,  (belter  yoturfelf  under  £3me  bufli  or  tree,  oft 
Hand  fo  far  from  the  bank*£de  that  you  can  but  difcera 
the  float;  for  fi(h  are  timorous,  add fearfuL of ^eveef 
thin^  they  fee.  .   j 

The  next thtnpto  be  obfenred  is  the  floating  fdr  fcale 
fiib,  in  either  pmid  or  river.  Firft,  take  notiKe^  that 
the  feeds  bring  the  fifh  together ;  atid  thef e  ifrno  b^tec 
in  all  angling  than  blSod  and  giaim,  though  pafte  is 
good,  but  inferior  to  thefe«  <* 

r    Remember  to. plumb  your  ground. angling  mtkfiat 
tackle,  as  fingle  hairs  for  half  the  line  beat  the  hooki 
rovnd  and  fmall  plumbed,  acoordihg  to  the  flaat>.       : 
'Other  fpecial  baits  ace  thcfe$    brandlingtcg^iHles^ 

Eafte,  dock^worms,  or  caddis  (otherwifo  failed  cock* 
ait);  they  lie  in  gravelly  huflc,  under  the.  iWfiQS  iuc  f he 
river.  * 

The  natural  fly  is  a  fure  way  of  ang!^  lo*augmeet 
the  angler's  diverfion :  with  'the  paltne r,  fisaiy^fly^  aad 
oak*fly^  the  angler 4mift  ufe  inch  a.  rd4lui  tolaitgk  witJIiL 
the  ground-bait ;  the  line  muft  liot  bcLfo*  bng.  as  ibf 
rovLi  '       .*i         i  •     /  It.. '  -• 

Let  theahgfer  withdraw  his  fly  as-  h^  Aall  fiad  i| 
moitcoKvemeatand  adrantageotts  tn  hisapgjing:  when 
he  comeis^td  deep  watci'^  Y/hwk  oaiotion  isfjOow^  let  him 
make  hts- tine>abox>t  two  ^ard^loogrftnd^dfopf  this  ^]r 
behind  a.Mflii'iandfiie'wilt  fiadies^edikAe^pdri.  Fqr 
Past&  aiid^ W«Qtac9  fee* Aeir  owfr  Af tlfclesw^^  ^  .  v 
.    .  /    .M     ..i:u^i.o  .  ^   ..:  ^:Al)iGUNC 
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Is  of  tkfee  forts. 

The  firft  b  performed  with  a  Im^r  about  half  the 
iength  of  the  r<Hl,  ,a  good  weighty  plummet,  and  three 
iiatrs  next  the  book,  which  is  called  a  runninfi;  line ; 
And  with  one  hurge  brandling,  or  a  dew- worm  of  a  mo* 
derate  fize,  or  two  fmall  ones  of  the  firftt  or  any  other 
fort  proper  for  a  trout,orindeed  almoil  any  worm  whatfo- 
isrer;  for  if  a  trout  be  in  humour  to  bite»  he  will  bite  at 
ttny  worm;  andif  you  fifli  with  two,  bait  your  hook  thus: 

Firft,  run  the  point  of  your  hook  in  at  the  very  head 
of  your  firft  worm^  and  down  through  his  bodv,  till  it 
be  paft  the  knot,  and  then  let  it  out,  and  ftrip  the 
worm  «bove  the  arming,  (that  you  may  not  bruife  it 
with  your  lingers)  till  you  h^ve  put  on  the  other,  by 
running  the  point  of  vour  hook  in  below  the  knot,  and 
upwards  through  the  oodr,  towards  his  head,  till  it  be 
juft  coTered  with  the  head,  which  being  done,  you  are 
then  to  flip  the  firft  worm  down  over  the  arming^again, 
till  the  knot  of  both  worms  meet  together. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  in  hand,  and  with  a  run- 
ning line,  is  with  a  line  fomething  longer  than  the 
former,  and  with  tackle  made  after  die  following  man- 
ner: 

At  the  utmoft  extremity  of  your  line,  where  the  hook 
Is  always  placed  in  ail  other  ways  of  aneling,  you  are 
to  have  a  large  piftol  or  carbine  bullet,  into  which  the 
end  of  vour  line  is  to  be  fattened  with  a  pes  or, pin 
even  and  cloCe  with  the  bullet,  and  about  half  a  foot 
,above  that  a  branch  of  line  of  two  or  three  handfuls 
long,  or  more,  for  a  fwift  ftream,  with  a  hook  at  the 
'Cnd  thereof,  baited  with  fome  ci  the  fore-mentioned 
worms ;  and  another  half  a  foot  above  that,  armed  and 
hAteA  after  the  fame  manner,  but  with  another  fort  of 
worm,  without  any  lead  at  all  above ;  by  which  means 
you  will  always  certainly  find  the  true  bottom  in  all 


thati  a  troubled  wafer,  and  always  up  the  river,  ftfl' 
cafting  out  your  worm  before  you,  w|ih  a  clean,  light* 
one-handed  rod,  like  an^  artificial  fly,  where  it  will  be 
taken  fometimes  at  the  top,  or  within  a  very  little  of 
the  fuperficics  of  the  water,  and  almoft  always  before 
that  light  plumb  can  fmk  it  to  the  bottom,  both  by 
rcafon  of  the  ftream,  and  alfo  that  you  muft  always 
keep  four  worm  in  motion,  by  drawing  ftill  back  to- 
wards you,  as  if  you  were  angling  with  a  fly. 

And,  indeed,  whoever  (ball  try  this  way  will  find  it 
the  bell  of  all  others,  to  angle  with  a  worm  in  a  bright' 
water  efpecially ;  but  then  his  rod  muft  be  very  light 
and  pliant, and  very  true  and  finely  made;  and. with  a 
ikilful  hand  it  will  fucceed  beyond  expeflation;  and  in 
a  clear  ftream  is  undoubtedly 'the  beft  angling  for  a 
trout  or  grayling  with  a  worm,  by  many  degrees*  that 
any  man  can  make  choice  of,  and  the  moft  eafy  and 
pleafant  to  the  angler. 

And  if  the  angler  be  of  a  conftitution  that  will  fuflTcr 
him  to  wade,  and  will  flip  into  the  tail  of  a  (hallow 
ftream  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  knee,  and  fo  keep  oiF 
the  bank,  he  fliall  uke  almoft  what  fifii  he  pleafes. 

The  fecond  way  of  an^Hng  at  the  bottom  is  with  a 
cork,  or  float ;  and  that  is  alfo  of  two  foru. 

With*  a  worm ;  or  with  grub,  or  caddis. 

With  a  worm,  you  are  to  have  your  line  within  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  as  long  as  your  rod,  in  a  dark 
water,  with  two,  or,  if  you  wUI,  with  three,  but  in  a 
clear  wacer^  never  with  above  one,  hair  next  the  hook, 
and  two^  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  lengths  above  it, 
and  a  worm  of  what  fize  you  pleafe^  your  plumbs 
fitted  to  your  cork,  and  you»  cork  to  the  condition  of 
the  river,  (that  b,  to  the  fwiftnefs  or  flownefs  of  the 
ftream)  and  both,  when  the  water  is  very  clear,  as  fine 
as  you  can,  and  then  you  are  never  to  bait  with  more 
than  one  of  the  leflTer  fort  of  brandlings ;  or  if  they  be 
very  little  ones  irtdeed,  you  may  then  bait  with  two^ 


<iepths,   whicA  with  the  plummets   upon  your   lipe  ^fter  the  manner  before  direfbed. 


above  you  can  liever  do,  but  that  your  bait  muft  al 
ways  drag  while  you  are  founding,  (which  in  this  way 
of  angling  muft  be  continually)  by  which  means  vou 
are  likely  to  have  more  trouble,  arid  perhaps  lefs  uic- 
xth.  And  both  tliefe  ways  of  angling  at  the  bot- 
tom are  moft  proper  for  a  dark  and  muddy  water,  by 
radon  that  in  fuch  a  condition  of  the  ftreaip  a  man 
may  ftand  as  near  as  he  will,  and  neither  his  own 
Shadow  nor  tlie  ncarnefs  of  the  tackle  will  hinder  his 
fport. 

The  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground  bait, 
and  much  the  beft  of  all  others,  is  with  a  line  full  as 
long,  or  a  yard  longer,  than  your  rod,  with  no  more 
than  one  hair  next  the  hook  and  for  two  or  three 
lengths  above  it,  and  no  more  than  one  fmsdl  pellet  of 
ftu>t  for  a  plummet ;  your  hook  little  \  your  worm  of 
the  fmalleft  brandlings,  rery  well  fcoured,  and  only 
one  upon  vour  hook  at  a  time,  which  is  thus  to  be 
iKiited  :  The  point  of  your  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  run  up  his  bpdy  quite  over  all, the 
arming,  and  ftill  ftript  on  an  inch,  at  leaft,  upon  the 
hair,  the  head  and  remaining  part  hanging  downwards, 
and  with  this  line  and  book  thus  baited,  you  are  ever 
more  to  angle  in  the  ftreams,  always  in^a  clear  rather 


When  you  and[e  for  a  trout,  you  are  to  do  it  as  deep, 
that  is,  as  near  lb  the'  bottom,  as  you  can,  provided 
your  bait  do  not  drag ;  or  if  it  do,  a  trout  will  fome« 
times  take Jt  in  that  pofture.  If  for  a  grayling,  you  are 
then  to  fi(h  further  from  the  bottom,  he  being  a  fifh 
that  ufually  fwims  nearer  to  the  middle  gf  the  water, 
and  lies  always  loofe  i  or,  however,  is  mor^  apt  to  rift; 
than  a  trout,  and  more  inclined  to  rife  than  to  descend 
even  to  a  groundling:  With  a  grub  or  caddis  you  arc* 
to  angle  with  the  fame  length  .of  line,  or  if  it  be  quite 
as  long  as  your  rod  it  is  not  the  worfe,  with  never 
above  one  hair  for  two  or  three  lengths  next  the  hook, 
and  with  the  fmalleft  cork,  or  float,  and  the  leaft  weight 
of  plumb  you  can,  that  will  but  fink,  and  that  the  fwift- 
nefs of  your  ftream  will  allow;  which  alfo  you  may  help, . 
and  avoid  the  violence  of  the  current,  by  afnghng  m 
the  returns  of  a  ftream,  or  the  eddies  betwixt  two 
^ftreams,  which  alfo  are  the  moft  likely  places  wherein 
to  kill  a  fifii  in  a  ftream,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

Of  grubs  for  a  grayling,  the  afti  grub,  which  is 
plump,  milk-white,  bent  round  from  head  to  tail,  and 
exceedingly  tender,  with  a  red  headj  or  the  dock}-  ' 
worm ;  or  the  grub  of  a  pale  yellow,  longer,  lanlcer* 
and  tougher  than  the  other,  with  rows  of  £etaU  down 
D  /-^         hisT 
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HUbcHy,  anti  a  red  head,  alfo  arc  Utt  beft,  i.  «.  for  a 
J:rayling ;  bccawfe  though  a  trout  wBl  take  both  thefe, 
(th€  afh  grub  efpecially)  yet  he  do^  not  do  it  fo  freely 
as  the  odier ;  and  a  certain  author  fays,  he  has  Aifually 
taken  t^«^  graylings  for  one  trout  with  that  bait  j  but 
If  he  happened  to  ^ake  a  trout  with  it,  it  was  com* 
,'monly  a  very  good  one. 
'  ^hde  baits  are  ufually  kept  in  bran,  in  which  an  aA 
rub  com nvonly  grows  tougher,  and^vrll  better  endure 
alting;  thdugh  he  is  dill  fo  tender  ^hat  it  ^wiH   be 
^ccefTary  to^  warp  in  a  piece  of  ilifFhair  with  your  afm*- 
ing,  leaving  it  ftanding  ovtt  about 'a  ftraw*s  breadth  aft 
*the  hiead  of  your  hook,  fo  as  to  k^ep  the  grub  either 
.from  (lipping  totally  off  when  baited,  or  at  lead  down 
to' the  point  of  the  hook,  by  which  means  your  arming 
•wifi  be  left  naked  and  bare,  whidh  is  neither  fo  fightly, 
^or  fo  Hkely  tote  taken;  though  to  heflp  that  (whkh 
will  often,  however,  fall  out)  you  may  arm  the  hook  de- 
ftghed  for  this  bait  with  the  whitteftliorfe  hair  that  you 
tan  get,  which  itfelf  wiH  refembfe  mrd  fliine  like  that 
*bait^  and.tonfcqrieiuly  wiH  do  more  good,  or  left  harm, 
than  tffniihg  of  any  other  colour. 
*     Tlicfe  grubs  are  to  be  baited  thos :  The  hook  is  to  be 
put  in,  under  the  head,  or  the  chaps  off  the  bait,  and 
cuidpd  down  the  m^dfe  6f  the  t)d>y,  without  fuffering 
It  to  peep  out  by  the  "way,  Tor  then  (the  afh  grub  efpe- 
cially) wili  xflbe  out  water  and  milk,  titt  nothing  but  the 
'flcih  fhall  renwin,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook  will  appear 
Ijjack  through  it,  till  tHe  point  of  your  h«ok*come  fo 
.   'f^w  jhat  the  heart  of  yow  bait  may  reft,  ^nd  ftick 
'upon  the  hair  that  ftands  ont  to  hold  itj-byWhicK 
means  it  cati  neithierflip  of  itfelf,  neither  will  the  force 
'of  the  ftteam,  nor  quick  pulling  our,  upon  any  miftake^ 
=ftripoff. 

Ndw  the  caddis  or  ccfb  baft  (which  is  a  fure  4cininj; 
l)ait,  and  for  the  moft  part  f urcr  than  any  of  the  t)thcr ) 
'nf^y  be  put  upon  the  hook  two  or  three  together,  an^ 
is  fometimes  (to  very  great  cflfeft)  joined  to  a  worm, 
and  fometimes  to  an  artificial  fly,  trover  the  point  of 
the  hook ;  but  is  always  to  be  angretl  with  at  <bottom 
;i(when  by  itfelf  efj)ecially)  with  the  fined  tackle  -,  and 
is,  for  all  times  in  the  year,  the  moft  holding  bait  ef  aFl 
other  whatfoevcr,  both  for  trout  and  grayling.  See 
Snap-Akgling,  Float- Angling,  1  rfmmer-An- 
Gi.iNG,  and  Fly-Angling,  Rock-Fishing,  Blad- 
^  DER- Angling,  Maggot-Fishing. 

To  allure  PisH  to  bite. 

Take  gtint-ivy,  and  put  a  good  quantity  of  it  into  a 
box  made  of  oak,  like  thofe  the  apothecaries  nfc  of 
white  wood  for  their  pills.  Rub  the  infidc<rf  the  box 
•with  this  gum,  and  when  you  angle  put  three  or  fow 
worms  therein,  letting  them  remain  but  a  fhort  time, 
for  if  long  it  kills  them:  thfn  take  them  out,  and  ufe 
them,  putting  more  in  theirftead  out  of  the  worm-bag 
and  mofs ;  and  contrnue  to  do  this  aH  day. 

Gtim-iiry  is  a  tear  which  drops  from  the  body  of  the 

larger  ivy,  being  wounded.     It  is  of  a  ycMowifli  red 

'^c^lotlr,  of  i  ftfong  fcent,  and  fharp  tafle.     That  which 

'  ns  fold  in  the  (hops  is  often  counterfeit  and  a'dultenrate : 

thtrcfotcto  get  truegttm*ivy,  atMidwwhnWjor  fpring, 


drive  feveral  great  ^Is  iwtO'kfgclvy-ftalks,  andhav^^ 
ing  wriggled  them  till  they  becom  efeVy  loofe,  let  thcn» 
remain,  and  a  gum  will  ifluc  out  oftlie  heie*  Dr  you 
snay  fiit  feversl  great  ivy-^ftalksi^afid  vifit  the*i  onee  a 
jnnmh,  or  oftcncr,  to  fee  -what  gum  fiowa  froo)  tii* 
w«i]sided  part.  Tius  gucn  »  excdknt  for  the  ttngkr^s 
iife ;  perhaps  notbiaig  more  fo  under  the  form  «f  aa 
unguent.     AJfo, 

lakt:  laflkrtetida,  hilf  tin  tmnce;<  3campiiof,  tw4 
iDtradunfi;  braife  them  well  together  with  tome  drops  of 
:ofl  of  olive,  amd  put  it  into  a  pewter  bm^  to^ufe,  aft 
the  receipt  fvom  Moriiieur  Qiarraa.  Sotnc,  ia&ad 
of  oil  of  olive,  u£e  the  'chanical  oil  of  'lavofider  end 
camomile r;  and  f^me  add  the  quanti^  of  a  nvtmeg  ef 
Venice  turpentine  to  it.  But  fona  trout  in  amuddf 
water,  and  ior  gudgeons  in  a  clear  water,  die  feeft  on* 
guenfs  are  thus  compounded,  viz. 

Take  aiEt^featida,  three  drachais;  camphoc,  one 
dwohm  ;  Venice  tiirpenctinr,  oae  dracbn  :  beat  all  to- 
(gsether  with  tome  drops  of  the  dwmical  oils  of  Ja^oitder 
and  camomile,  of  each  m  equal  tjnantity ;  and  vfe  it 
-as  m  the  iirft  diredion. 

l^kc  Venice  turpentine,  the  bed  hivoAoney,  and 
•oil  of  poiiipody  >of  the  oaic,  dcawsi  by  retort :  mix'  alt 
together,  and  ufe  it  as  the  firll  ointment  is  dir&£bed« 

Take  oil  of  ivy-benries,  mote  by  es^cdfioa  lOr  inf u* 
'ffon,  and  put  fome  nn  a  boxf  and  ufe  itto ifceat  a  km 
-womns  ju&  before  you  ufe  then. 

BiiToive  g«ai*4vy  m  the  oii  of  fpikc,  and  anabit  tbe 
bait  with  it  for  a  pike.  .  r 

Put  eacmpbar  in  the  moifs  wheisein  aie  yomr.'won&t> 
the  day  you  angle. 

Difibive-^wo  ooaces  of  gum<^hry  ioaglH  of  fprifip^ 
water ;  mix  them  together  with  the  like  quantity  ^f  the 
oil  of  fweetahnonds^  then  take  what<|uantityWw«NrniB 
you  intend  to  afe  that  day,  being  frrii  weil  foeured  in 
inofs,  and  put  them  in  iinen  tWums  (theend^  of  the 
^paver's  warp  when  he  has  £nUhed  his  piece)  well 
wbfhed  in  fpriwg-watcr,  and  fqoecccd  j  then  wet  the 
thrums  in  this  oompofidon,  and  put  them  and  the  worms 
4nifD  a  linen  bag,  out  ^f  vrfiich  ufe  theoi* 

Take  afia-foetida,  three  drachms  ;.fpikenard  6f  Spais^ 
•one  drachm ;  put  them  in  a  pint  of  fpring -water,  aad 
let  thenvftand  in  a  (hady  place  fourteen  day«  in  the 
ground  ;  then  take  thefolutsoo  out,  andhavtag  dtaincd 
it  through  a  iinen  clotk,  put  to  the  hquor  one  tIracfanL 
of  ipermaoeti,  and  keep  it  clofe  in  a  flrong  glafs  bottle* 
When  you  go  to  angle,  take  what  quantity  of  Mnoxttis 
you  intend  to  ufe  that  day,  (they  being  iird  wdl  fcour- 
ed  in  mofs)  piit  them  upon  a  china  faucer,  at>d  ffonf  a 
litvte  of  this  water  upon  them  ;  then  put.  them  in  the 
mofs  again,  and  ufe  them. 

Take  fuice  of  camomile,  half  a  ifoonful ;  chemical 
^1  of  fpike,  one  drachm^  oil  of  ct)mfrey^  by  infufion, 
one  drachm  and  a  haJfj  geofe*greafe,  two  draohmrr 
thefe  being  well  diiToIved  over  the  tire,  let  them  iland 
titi  tliey  arre  cold  :  tlien  put  them^  hito  a  ftrong  ^la6 
iMittle,  wMoh  keep  unitopped  three  or  four  days;;  ftop 
it  afterwards  Tery  well,  and  when  you  angle,  titmat 
the  bait  with  this  compofitton. 

'Some  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  the  fpirlt  of  Tttriol, 
Vnd^tl  it  the  aniver£al  and  infallible  biut. 
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Take  » Iflfndful  of  Koti&-kdc,  md  b«If  s  ^andful  of 
fai«er  green.hark  cdf  tli©  ivyrftalk :  pound  ihcfe  wcli  to* 
gtther^  and  preA.  oatt  the  juice,  and  wet  your  moft 
fhenewith.  When  yourangie^  pot  iix  or  eight  worms 
th^reio  oat  of  the  oth^  bag. 

Somd  ufip  the  juice  of  nettles  and  houiis«ieek6  as  the 
}»ft  resceipty  and  ibnte  only  the  jioiee  ofi&ouf(&4eek*. 
1  £oniie  anoim^  their  baits  with  uhe  marrowget  out  of  « 
heron's  tiitgfa>bdfto$'  and  fome  ufe  the  &t  aadgTe?ife 
^  9/  heroiti  . .  .  w  :r    . 

iOa  oil  anifeet^^i'^iken&cd'cf ,  Spa&n/  ^etmsoetii 
powdered  bumminr^fecs^^  -  'galbaAom^  arv  itftl  highly 
coRimended,  ahd  inay>be:ttfed  fingiJrior'conipduadQEii^ 
cither  mined  up  inia  pafte/ot  ufed  aS'^nnguentsJ 
•^ifilabei  up-  It  )iame*wi«h  miigilbevry-juYce,  •hi^dge^hog's 
fat|  loiLor w4ter^liJiQBv^^  aa&xr^^dps^afoiliof  penny* 
royal.     Some  highly  commend  this. 

Qtt  q(  |«Hf>  lisofamar^r  api  Mft jroth^.  Uikx:  of/fcach, 
mixed  with  the  worms,  or  in  pafle,  is  faid  to  make  the 
pafte  {o  p6mcxSiaXi  thAt(sA>  fffliTWiilipefift  it. 

Seai^ulL'siat  miftcnd ^fth^iMgo- juice  isatt  attrac* 
tive  unguent.  .  ,  •  *  .  ^>  i*<n.  ,:     /  / 

-rUnpichladTaiiipbiTf  fcruifed,  made  op-lii  fetalis  for 
«mttnd-bait  with  walnntr^^  is  eiwreVlent  for  %itrp, 
oreamv  or  tsncfo.  A\{6  bean^flaur,  with  a  li«tl^  homey, 
wctte<l  whhixic3ftiiii9dipiiit9f>()f  wine  and  a  Utile  oil  of 
tufpendaby  oiidd  «pt  in  fm^  pellets,  aftd>  thrown*  in 
etven  nightf  Viib  tnakr  the  fifli  very^ eager,  and  keep 
tfaenvatthapiacQ^^bere  yottwUi  be  fuxe  to  fiad'them 
MBfnnofAfaog^'.'l'.  -  :   i    '  •.  . 

Take  the.^iik  v  of  camomile,  ItivenAwi  -  anifeed^ 
ocfa  ar  quanlsr  of  an  omioe;  heron's  greafe,  and  the 
beft^of  afla*rfoBtiidbT  each  two  drachms;  twoforuplesof 
cummin-feedy  finely  beaten- >opowArr';  Venice  tiiTpen^ 
tin^,  t:atnphoi\  afld  gaibaimmi,  of  QS(?h  a  drachm^  add 
ttwo  |;|rains  of  ci^tv  and  ntahe  them^  into  im  ting»^ht{ 
this  muii  be.  kejn  clofe  in  a  glazed  earthen  pots  or 
ilrlofes'iiMidi: of' its  virtue;  anoint  yovr  line  with  it 
asr  hifove^  and  yoiur  -  expe£lation  will  be^anfwered; 

*  '  ^IfOMNte  SKrAir  ^MmkfyrThut  cr  Grayling' 
Isrof'twolfoits;  r.  with  a  pinky  or  minnow,  for  a» 

tDOOt*  .*'■-,'  '  - 

'  ^^ 'Wfthfa  womi;  gvob^  oroaddis,  for  a  grayM»^. 
.  Ab  £br  thoifivflv  it  is  with  a  'minnow^  half  z  foot  or  a 
ioot  whhiiithe  f«urftK:e  of  th^  water;  fome  indeed  ufe 
minnows  kept  m  filt;  but  others  difapprove  of  themi 
miefe  where  hniiigi  one^  ^  not  poflible  tb  be  ha4;  nor 
ane  actificial'biies  tb'be  u&d  where  the  natural  ones  are 
to  be  had:;  ikuc  a  bollt-hc^d  with,  his  ^ill-fins  Mt  off  id 
b^'foipe  noconfimended  as  x  better  baitfbr^  trout,  (at 
fome  tiixiessbfi  the  year  efpeeialiy)  than  a  mintm^'lfi  and 
9t  loach  otoeh  bet^r  than  «ither.  •  **.'. 

.The  fecoid  way-ofiatigting4n'the  middle  is  with  th^ 
worm,  grub,  caddis,  or  any  other  ground*  bait  for  4 
giayling„be  takiiyg  it>  much'  bbtter  there  tbati.af  the 
boitonii.  as  h»  beeiii  faid  before ;  andthis  is'aiwdyiS'iti 
a;clairwat^eiN  and  wftttttei-iirteft  tackldi 

Uo.which  may-?bc  aid«ded^-ab6y-  and  with  '\wy;  good 
ffeafo%.aithird)i^ay;of  aiigiijsg  by  hand,  with  a<.groiutd 


bait,  as  a  thfad  way  of  fr(haig,hftWl)iiddkt^hith.tf 
common  both  to  trout  and  grayling,- and  -the  heft  wxyi    - 
of  angling  with  a  worm  of  all  other*  . 

^  Tbe  Time  fir  A^GU^^G^feafonabU  and 
fiftftafi^aiii. 

Calm  and  clear  weather  is. very  ^ood  to  angle  ia  %  >. 
but  cool  doudy  weather  in  fttounvf  is  bed,  provided 
it  be  not  fo-boifteroofly  waody  as  that  you  cannot  guicts 
yoisr  tackle« 

The  cooler  the  weather  is  in  the  hotteft  months  the 
bener tft  is;  and ifafiiddcn  9tolettt:fli(iwer  hath  diftftrb- 
ed  andi  maddied  the^ river,  then  fs>tbe  tims  fottianj^ing 
in  t)he*Areiar'8t  lluf^gToiin^  wkhua  rbd  wonuk^ 

\n  like  manner  tt'is  a-  viry'g(Hid;Ciine  fos  aogKag 
before  the'filh  f^awit;.  for  then,  their  beUibflrheing  full, 
they  come  i^to  fati^vfoods,  and  theterrufai  theiv  heilii^ 
tO'loofen  them,  at  wbiKrhtim^  they  wiH  Ute  very 
freelyv  • 

If  yon^ would  fifli'fnt  earpandtench^  yon  moft  bc^tit 
early  in  the  morning,  fifhing  from  fun-rifing  till  eight 
of'the  cloek,  and  froni  four  in  theafecrnoon  till  night, 
and  iittrhot  months  'tilt  it'jS'  very  late. 

Inthe  heat  of  the'fummcr  c^rps  will  fliow  them* 
(elves  on  the  viery  top  of  the  water,  at  which  titoe^  if 
yott  Ml  wi^ht  z.  lob- worm  as  you  do  with,  a  natural  fly, 
ydu  haVe  excellent  fporti,  efpecially  if  it  be  among 
reeds. 

Ill  March,.  A^rtl,  September,  and  all  the  winter  (in 
which  feafon  fifli  fwim  very  deep  near  the  ground)  bis 
feksft  flfliing  in  a  ferene-warnir  day,  for  then  they  will 
bite  fafter;  but  all'  the^iunnAer  titne,  mornings^ 
evenings,  and  cool  dottdy  weariier  are  the  bed  trmae 
for  anting".  •       • 

Here  tako^  notice,  tha*  you  will  find  that  fifti  rife 
beft  at  fhe'  fly  after  a  (hower  of  rain  that  has  only* 
beaten  the  gnats  and- fties  into  the  rhrer,  without  mud- 
dying it»  ■         .* 

The  proper  months  and  titnes  of  the  day  for  th^  fly> 
are  Maiteh,  April,  May,  and  the  beginning,  of  June;  in 
wMch  months,*'  fi(hin  the  morning  about  nine  of  the 
C^<^k,  and  in  the  afternoon?  betwe^  three  and  four; 
i^warm  evening  is  alfo  very  fealbna^le,>  if  the  gnats 
play  niuch.  -    ,  '  -:   •    *    ? 

;  It  is  alfo  a  very  good  time  for  angling,  after  a  deoi 
moon-^fliiily  ni^htv  if  the  fucceoding  day  prove,  cloudy  j 
for  if  the  fiAi  have  abdained  from  food' all  night,  (fo# 
in  bright  nights4hey  will  not  fltrfor  fear)  the  next  day 
they  are  hungry  and  eager.,  and  the  gloommefe^of  the 
day  will'  n>ake  them,  bite  boldly..  * 

-  It  is  a*  good  time  for  angling  when  youiperceive 
t*M  troute  to  leap  plerfantly  at  the  flies  above  wuter,  or 
the  pik6s"«>  purfua  other  hih;  /.    •        • 

In>^  w6rd,  an  experienced  angler  obf^rves  the  timess 
feafons,  and  places ;  otherwife,  though  W^  baits  are 
e*ver  fo  good;  theyMVilt  have  but  little  effeft.  -  - 

K  yon  gO' along  with  the  courfe  of  ehe- wafer  at  ths 
opening  o^'Hiiioos  ormiMs,  yoowtiil  find  thoK  t^'oiit  and 
other  ffAi  will' then  cot«ie»out  to  feek  for^v^hat^oodthe 
water  brings  downt  wittv  ir«  ^         .*]         .* 

And-firA  inthe  extrejnitjhof  hcaty^^rhin ^h^ eaiithA 

U  a  parched!  r> 
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fmrcfie^  wIA  a  droughty  there  is  little  (p6tt  to  be  had, 
efpccially  in  cither  mu^dy  of  clear  {hallow  rivers. 

Secondly,  in  the  winter  or  fpring  time,  when  any 
hoar  froft  happens,  the  fifh  yill  not  bite  kindly  all 
that  day,  except  it  be  in  the  evening,  and  that  proves 
fcrene  and  plcafant. ,  But  it  is  not  proper  to  fifti  at  any 
time  yrhen  the  wind  blows  fo  high  that  you  cannot 
manage  your  tackk  tp  advantage. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  good  fifhtog  in  die  time  of  (beep* 
fhearing,  for  then  the  fiOi  glttt  themfelves  with  what  is 
waflied  off  the  (heep,  and  will  fcarce  bite  till  that  fea^ 
fon  be  over. 

Alfo  the  (harp  eaft  and  ncMrthcrly  wbds  do  very 
snuch  obftnxd  the  recreation  of  ianglers  :  nor  is  it  good 
to  fiih  immediately  after  fpawnin|^  time,  for  at  that 
time  their  appetite  is  much  palled. 

It  is  very  (irange  to  be  obferved,  what  a  natural  in- 
ftir.St  there  is  in  Ifli^  in  foreknowing  the  approach  of  a 
fliower  of  rain;  for  upon  the  approach  of  a  cloud  that 
threatens  a  (hower  thev  will  not  bite ;  and  the  obfer* 
vation  of  this  has  favea  feveral  anglers  from  being  wet 
to  the  ikin. 

Laftly,  if  the  preceding  night  prove  dark  and  cloudy, 
the  fucceeding  day  will  be  no  good  day  to  angle  in,  un« 
kfe  it  be  for  fmall  fi(h  -,  fbr  at  fuch  time  the  larger  prey 
abroad  for  the  leiTer ;  who,  by  inflind  knowing  the 
danger,  hide  themfelves  till  the  morning ;  and,  having 
faded  all  night,  become  then  very  hungry;  while  the 
larger,  having  gorged  themfelves,  lie  abfconded  all  the 
day^  For  direftioqa  for  AfcTiriciAL  Flt-Fishing, 
fee  the  Article  Fish. 

ANGUNG-LINE;  to  make  this  line,  the  hair 
^uld  be  found  and  twifttd  even,  for  that  ftrengtbens 
k,  and  (hould  alfo  beas  near  as  may  be  of  equal  big- 
nefs;  then  lay  them  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
whereby  you  will  find  which  of  them  will  (brink ; 
then  twift  them  over  again ;  and,  in  twifting,  fome  in- 
termingle fillv which  IS  not  good;  but  a  line  of  ail  filk 
is  not  amifs ;  alfo  a  line  made  of  the  ftrongeft  lute-i 
ftring  is  very  good,  but  that  will  foon  rot  with  the 
water.  Now  the  heft  colour  for  lines  is  forrel,  white 
and  gray  ^  the  two  laft  colours  for  'dear  waters,  and 
the  firft  for  muddy  rivers;  neither  is  the  pale  watery 
green  defpifeable,  which  colour  may  be  made  thus : 
Put  a  pint  of  ftrong  alum,  half  a  pound  of  foot,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  juice  of  walnut-leaves,  with  the  like 
of  alum,  into  a  pipkin,  boil  them  about  half  an  hour 
together,,  then  take  it  off  the  fire ;  when  it  is  cool, 
deep  your  hair  in  it :— or  elfe  thus  :  Boil  in  a  bottle  of 
alum  water  fomevirhat  more  than  a  handful  of  mari- 
gold flowers  till  a  yellow  fcum  arife ;  then  take  half  a 
pound  of  green  copperas,  with  as  much  verdisrife, 
and  beat  them  together  to  afioe  powder;  aod^wimthe 
hair,  put  them  into  the  alum  water^  and  let  it  lie  ten 
liours,  or  more;  take  the  hair  out,  and  let  it  dry«  See 

LlNES'VOm  FiSHlMO. 

ANGLING-ROD.  The  time  to  provide  ftocks^is 
in  the  winter  folftice,  when  the  trees  have  ihed  their 
leaves,  and  the  fap  ia  in  the  roots  i  for  after  Januarif 
itiafcends  again  into  the  ttiink  and  branches^  at  which 
time  it  is  improper  to  giither  ftocks,  or  tops ;  as  for  the 
.  ftocks,  tfiey  tkovid.  be  lower  grown>  ana  the  tops  the 


beft  mfli  ground  Oioots  that  can  be  got,  not  liK>tty,  but 
proportionable  and  {lender,  for  otherwife  they  will 
neither  caA  or  (Irike  well,  and  the  line  by  reafon  of 
their  unpliablenelis  muft  be  much  endangered;  now 
when  both  (lock  and  top  are  gathered  in  one  feafon, 
and  as  ftraigbt  as  may  be,  bathe  them  (except  the  tops) 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  ufe  them  not  till  fully  (eafoned, 
which  is  a  year  and  four  months ;  but  they  are  better  if 
kept  two  years ;  and  to  preferve  both  from  becoming; 
rotten  and  worm  eaten,  rub  them  over  thrice  a  jtsLt  with 
falad  or  linfeed  oil,  fweet  butter  .will  ferve  if  never, 
falted;  and  with  any  of  thefe  you  muft  chafcyour  rods 
well  i  if  bored,  pour  in  either  of  the  oils,  and  let  them 
foak  therein  twenty -four  hotirs,  then  pour  it.  out  again  i 
this  will  preferve  the  tops  and  ftocks  from  injuring^ 
See  FisHiNO-LiNB,  Hook,  Flqat,  Rod,  &c* 

Ni^bi  ANGLING,  and  Grusni  ANGLING. 

Great  fiih  (but  chiefly  trouts}  are  (hy,  and  fearful  of 
enfnarements  \  and  obferve  the  moft  fecure  feafon  to 
feek  their  food,  and  that  is  at  night.' 

For  night-angling  jrou  muft  provide  large  garden- 
worms,  or,  infteadbi  them,  black  fnails;  and  having 
baited  your  hook  with  then>,  caft  them  off  at  a  diftance, 
and  then  draw  your  line  to  you  again  itpon  the  fnrlue 
of  the  water,  not  fuffering  the  bailt»  fink;  with  whack 
ufe  not  a  leaden  plummet,  but  only  a  float ;  but  b 

5 round-angling  you  muft  ufe  a  plummet  without  a 
oat ;  and  this  method  of  ground-angling  is  very  good 
in  cold  weather,  for  then  the  fifli  lie  low. 

You  may  eaGJy  hear  the  fifli  rife,,  and  therefore  giie 
him  time  to  fwallow  the  bait  ;  and  then  gehtly  gm 
hiroi  a  twitch  to  (ecure  bioi. 

If  you  find  that  the  fifh  does  not  freely  take  the  bait 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  put  fome  lead  to^it,  antd  fink 
your  bait,  and  proceed  as  in  day-angling. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  ben  trouis  bite  in  die 
nighty  andl  do  moft  commonly  riifir  in  the  ftiU  deept, 
feldom  in  the  quick  ftreams.  See  Bladdir-AngliiiO} 
Drabblihg,  &c. 

ANTICOR,  (or  advantemnr)  is  as  inflamoKitioQ  in 
a  horfe  between  his  fore- legs,  the  fame  with  a  quiniy 
in  mankind.  Moft  writers  are  agreed,  that  thMdiV* 
order  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  expofing  a  horfe  to 
the  cold,  and  giving  him  cold  water  to  drmk  when  he 
is  hot,  full  feeding,  and  whatever  elfe  may  caufe  a 
fudden  ftagnatiori  of  the  blood.  Some  will  have  it  to 
proceed  from  fatnefs  and  rank  feeding* 

This  complaint,  by  SoUeyfel,  is  foppofed  to  be  i^i 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  or  bag  which  containi 
the  heart,  ufually  terminating  in  a  critical  abfcefo  in 
the  cheft ;  according  to  that  experienced  author^  if  the 
(Welling  afcends  to  the  throat  it  is  prefent  fteath.  This 
difeafe  feems  to  be  unknown  in  thb  coimtry^  and  is, 
perhaps,  pecuUar  to  warmer  climates^  It  is  cf  the 
pleuretie  clafs. 

When  vou  touch  a  fwelling  of  this  kind,,  the  im- 
pr^iBon  et  the  fingers  remains  for  ibme  time,  aa*^  you 
had  madt  them  in  a  bit  of  puflfpafte,  fiUinf;  upa^ 
hy  degrees,  as  the  pafte  would  nfe.  Thia  fweliing 
contains  bloody  waler  that  infinuatea  between  the  1^ 

<  ^^-^  J       aD<i 
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tndthe  flttii»  and  proves  that  all  the  blood  in  the  veins 

iscorrvpted,  ' 

The  cure  flionld  firft  be  attempted  by  large  and  re* 
peated  bleedings,  to  abate  the  inflammation ;  and  Mr. 
GibTon  approves  of  ftriktng  one  or  other  of  the  veins 
of  the  hind  parts  to  make  a  revulfion.  Next  to  bleed* 
ingi  if  the  horfe  be  ooftive  or  bound  in  bis  body,  clyf«> 
ters  are  of  ufe ;  and  Dr.  Bracken  direfls  the  follow* 
ing  as  a  general  one*  Take  leaves  of  mallows  .and  pel- 
Mtory  of  the  wall,  of  each  three  handfuls ;  camomile 
flowers,  one  handful )  anifeed  and  fweet  fennel-feed^ 
each  half  an  ounce;  linfeed,  one  ounce :  boil  thefe  in 
diree  quarts  of  water  to  two ;  then  ftrain  and  prefs  out 
the  liquors  ftrongly,and  add  of  cariocoftmum  ele£tuary 
«oe  ounce,  eommum  fait  two  ounces,  and  common 
plaifter  oil  three  ounces  mixt.  Thefe  Ihould  be  injcA* 
ed  throtigh  a  very  long  pipe  for  the  purpofe,  and  as 
warm  aa  a  man  can  bear  his  cheek  to  the  fide  of  the 
bbdder  ir  is  tied  up  in,  and  it  Ihould  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days,  as  oceafion  oflPers. 

ANTLER,  a  ftart  or  branch  of  a  deer's  attire. 

Bef-AnThER,  the  ftart  or  branch  next  above  the 
brow-antter. 

^rm^  Antleu,  the  ftart  or  branch  next  the  head. 

APOPLEXY,  or  Falling-Evil,  a  difeafe  that 
friaes  the  headgi  of  ham^ksy  commonly  by  reafon  of  too 
aanch  greafe  and  -ftore  of  blood  i  or  oecauie  they  have 
been  too  long  in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  have  made  too 
long  a  flight  in  the  heat  of  the  day:  and  as  it  is  very 
cuftomary  with  them  to^  fuU  of  greafe  in  the  mew^ 
it  is  very  good  when  they  are  empty  to  give  them  a  lit- 
tle lard,  or  fweet  butter,  foaked  in  rofe-water,  fweet- 
eaed  with  a  little  fogar-candy  pounded  ;  but  the  beft 
thing  of  all  is,  to  draw  their  meat  through  black  cherry 
water. 

APOPLEXY  (in  H^rfery.  See  Palst. 

APOS THUME,  (in  Hawks)  a  difeafe  in  the  head^ 
attended  ^ith  fwe)lin?s  therein,  occafioned  by  divers 
ill  humowrs,  and  the  beat  of  the  head  i  it  n/^ay  be  dif- 
•overed  by  the  fwelling  of  the  eyes,  by  the  motfture 
dtot  comes  from  their  ears,  and  by  their  flodifulnefs. 

For  cure,  give  them  a  pill  of  butter  as  fa>ig  as  a  nut, 
wdl  wa(bed  in  rofe-water,  and  mixed  with  honey  of 
roies  and  fine  fugar,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  wnen 
ikey  have  meat :  they  muft  be  held  on  the  fift  rill  they 
hate  made  one  or  two  mewts,  then  take  four  drachms  of 
ihefted  of  rue,  two  drachms  of  hepatic  aloes,  and  one 
lermple  of  faffiron ;  reduce  all  to  fine  powder,  and  mix 
them  with  honey  of  rofes,  and  make  a  pill,  and  give 
Aem  I  it  will  purge  and  fcour  their  heads  ^  then  about 
two  hows  after  give  them  fome  good  hot  meat. 
.  When  the  nares  of  a  hawk  are  ftuSed  up  with  filch; 
after  a  convenient  fcouring,  take  pepper  ^pd  muftard* 
ieed)  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  put  into  a  iinen  cloth^ 
and  Aeep  it  for  fome  time  in  ftrong  white  wine  vinegar ; 
if  «4iich  pot  fom^  drops  upon  her  nares,  that  they  may 
pierce  ki,  and  they  wiU  foon  fcour  her  head. 

APPETITE,  Loss  of^  This  arifes  either  from  errors 
io  diet  and  management,  want  of  ^rais,  or  from  confti- 
tiaoator  acouiroddebility  •  If  the  digeftivc  powers  of  the 
^orfe  have  oeen  ovesbortbened  wim  accumulatedfceda 
of  eor%  and  aa  the  fiime  tim^  evacuations  and  exercife 


negleded,  nothing  may  he  requifed  fmrtber  tfian  the 
oppofite  management.  Maihes  for  fome  days.  Courfe 
of  falts  and  -cremor  tartar  -,  af^tr  an  aloetic  purge. 

If  a  weakeafe,  a  run  at  grafs,  and  themildeft  purging 
courfe  on  return.  Gibfon  advifes  to  add  to  die  purge 
of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  two  drachms  of  elixir  propricutia 
prquured  with  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  ball.  After  the 
operation  of  each  purge,  to  give  the  following  drink^ 
warmed  in  cold  weather:  (See  Hormbd  Cattle.) 

Take  a  large  handful  of  guiacum  (havings ;  pome- 
granate bark,  and  baluftines  bruifed,  each  one  oiince  $ 
plangels  and  liquorice-root  diced,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
boil  in  two  quarts  forge  water  tothree  pinu^  and  whilft 
warm,  infufe  in  the  deco£lion  two  drachms  faflron,  and 
half  an  ounce  diafcordium^  It  makes  two  drinks. 
Or,  Chalybeate  beer  with  bitters,  taken  once  a  day. 
Loofe  ftable.  Walking  exercife>  or' daily  turning  eut- 
in  jrard  or'paddock. 

Some  are  off  their  ftomach  at  moulting,  or  (bedding 
their  coats,  when  they  require  a  (bm^what  (harper  rtgU 
men  and  comfortable  maihes,  with  cordiaUball  dady. 
Mares,  in  their  horCng-time«fwiil  fometimes*  iofe  their 
appetite,  when  r  gentle  faliue  courfe  is  good,  and  af- 
terwards cordial-balls  once  a  day  for  a  week.  CRam 
BITING  may  deftroy  the  appetite,  or  induce  bulimia. 
The  only  cure  of  that  vice  is  to  leave  nothing  in  the 
way  to  lay  hold  on,  as  in  a.  loofe  ftall  with  no  rack  or 
manger. 

Sollieyfel,  who  was  a  moft  diligent  and  accurate 
ob(erver,  pretends  hor(es  fometimes  ld(e  their  ftomachs 
from  *«  little  worms  lodged  withini  the  lips,  above  and 
^  below,  which  caufe  foch  an  itching  that  he  is  con- 
^  tinually  rubbuig  his  lips  againft  the  manger.  Thefe 
•*  worms  appear  like  little  puOies  when  you  turn  back 
^  the  lips,  and  are  diflodged  by  cutting  the  uppermoft 
^  ikin,  where  they  appear,  with  a  ftarp  knife,  and 
"  rubbing  with  fait  and  vinegar.**  I  have  frequently 
noticed  horfes  rubbing  their  lips  againft  the  manger  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  this  writer,  but  can  pretend 
to  no  acquaintance  with  the  lip* worm. 

APPETITE,  CRAVING,  or  (Bulimia).  Horfes 
addi^led  to  this  are  commonly  ftyled  foul  FBBDBRSt 
It  may  arife  from  an  acid  or  acrimonious  juice  in  the 
ftomach,  the  confequenceof  indigeftion^  and  this  may 
have  (or  its  cau(e  either  over  repletion  and  want  pf  ex- 
ercife,  or  debility  of  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

The  proper  cure  is  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages  with 
abforbents  and  purgatives,  and,  (hould  ihe  di&afe  arife 
from^  debility,  to  ufe  coroborants,  as  dire&ed  in  the 
laft  cafe.  Of  abforbents,  none  equal  magnefia  and  fait 
of  tartar,  as  they  evacuate  as  well  as  abforb,  whereas 
chalk  and  the  teftaceous  ppwders  are  apt  to-  leave  a  - 
load  upon  the  ftomach  \  but  in  weak  cafes,  joined  with 
loofenefs,  thefir  latter  are  preferable  To  the  purge, 
join  diapente^  one  ounce  and  half- 

Horfes  in  this  ftate  will  eat  clay,  wall,  or  dirt,  wet 
foul  littCT)  or  even  the  dung  o£  other  hor&s.  Keep 
the  ftall  dean,,  with  fneOi  Uttec.  In  fome  horfes  this 
cmftant  defire  of  eating  is  merely  a  habit,  and  of  no 
great  oon(equence^  fince  you  can  regulate  their  diet  at 
will,  and  they  can  (ieldom  devour  clean  ftraw  enough 
to  injure  them. 
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APPROACHING,  (in  Fowling)  \%  a  partkutar 
dcirice  to  approach  or  come  o^ar  thofe  birds  that  are 
/hy,  which  frequent  marfhy  and. watery  places^  without 
bein^  feen  by  tltem* 

This  is  performed  by  a  fort  of  macliiiie  of  three 
hoops  tied  together,  all  at  a  proper -difl^ance,  aocordiifg 
to  the  height  of  the  man  that  is  to  uCe  ir,  and  having 
bou:ihs  lied  nil  round  it^andwith  corda.  to- bear  on  his 
fhoulders ;  To  that  a  man  getting  in  ia  coDcealed  by  the 
lx)ughs,  and  cam  approach  near  them  unfufpefted  till 
he  comes  within  reach  of  fhoc. 

As  for  herons,  wUd  g^fc,  dock,  teal,  &c.  they  are 
.apt  to  keep  the  waters  in  the  day-time,  and  on  the 
meadows  near  the  brinks  of  the  nversy  ami  as.  fan ^t 
they  can  from  hedges»aiid  trees,  fdr  fear  of  being  fur- 
priftd ;  and  when,  the  water  is  2  or  300  paces  from 
trees,  ihey  will  leace.  the  middle  of  the  (ircam,  and 
muddle  along  the  fides  of  the  river  wJiere  the  water  is 
ftallow;  btit  when  they  perceive  any  bodyl  near,  ev.en 
a.  bead  to  pafs  along,  they  will  quit  the  fides,  and  with'<» 
draw,  to  the  middle  again^. 

Geefe,  ducks^  and  te^  quit  the.  water  in  the  ci^fcn-. 
liig,  and  pafs  the  nights  in  the  fields^  but  in  the  morn* 
ifig  return  totlic  water  j- however,  you  may  eiifdy  ap- 
proach ihem  by  meaiis  of  a  machine,  a&^veprefented  ire 
the  following  figure,  carried  by  a  man,  where  he  is 
doncealed  ;  and  they  may  be  (hot  whenever  he  is  withiir 
a  due  diftance  from  them.     See  P-ate  II. 

To  majce  this  machine,  take  three!  fnoall  hoops, 
which  youare  to.  tie  with  a  cord  in  thi»  nrKnaer^ri^' 
acord  D,  E,  M,  N/tie  two  cnds^  together,  and  doing 
the  fame  by  the  other  two,  divide  the  whole  into  four 
parts,  and  yet  nothing  muil  be  cut ;  and'  faftcn  to  every 
quarter  D,  Ej  M,  N,  another  cord,  five  or  ^\x  feet 
long ;  pafs  the  head  of  it  through  the  middle,  fo  that 
two  of  the  cords  remain  before  and  the  other  behind  ; 
or  elfe  fix  a  piece  of  wood  in  tl>c  ground^  the  height  of 
the  man  that  is  to  carry  the  machine,  put  this  coard 
upon  it,  and  take  a  hoop  F,  C,  L,  O,  which  you 
muft  tieto  the  four  quarters  with  the  fourcords,  exadly* 
to  the  height  of  the  cinfture-,  take  another  hoop,  and 
tie  it  Hkcwife  to  tli?  fo^ur  cords  G,  B,  Kj  P,  againft 
the  middle  of  the  thighs;  and  the  third  Vn  the  hke  man- 
ner to  U--^  w  .   :J  J  ji  high  as  the  anclt:^;,  .ind  then- 

plire  i<sm^  very  light  br-inchcf  of  tr<cs  qurts  round 
thcfc  liLicps,  ami  cjif  them  co  three  hoops,  ordering, 
them  To  th^t  the  bird*  may  not  fee  the  perfun  within 
the  machine  with  his  gun  \  huitn  cafe  he  hniis  ihat  the 
Midi'  {'tm  to  Hifcern  him,  he  mart  aJvance  very  gently' 
tovt  arf^  *  ihem« 

The  bird^j^hich  ,boep  moving  contiiiually,  feeing 
\\\m  cnme  nHr,  wiil  fsncy  it  i*.  ihcmfdvc'i  ihatdrew 
liCiir  il^':  '■■  ,  "■■■■■  ■■""■'  r|^?r  ".-^'^-i  'v -'■';■  ■n,  by -wlnch 
mc**!ns  he  may  come  near  enough* to  fire  upon,  them. 

The  bed  time  to  make  ufe  of  this  machine  is  in  the 
mori'jngv  whrn  the  birds  are  returning  out  of  the  fields; 
for  he  may  6re  upon  the;!)  as  they  pafs,  bco^ufe  they 
will  not  pafs  all  together,  but  in  feverai  flocks* 

ArPlli,  or  rt^ay  upon  the  hand,  is  the  reciprocaL 
ftnfe  b'  V  rrn  tie  lioriVs  mouth  and  the  bridle-hand, 
or  the  fenfe  of  the  adion  of  cbe  bridle  in  the  hoxfe-« 
man's  hand. 


The  true  aod-right.  afptd  of  tHe  ha«dj  is  the  0w 
bearing  or  ftny  of  the  bridle  •,  fo  that  thp  hori^,  awe4 
hf  the  feafibility  aiid  tcndcmefs  o£  the  parts  of  his 
mourir^  dare  not.  reft  much  upon  the-  bitt-mjouth,,  nor 
chack  or  beat  upon  the.  hand  to  withfUnd  if. 

Such  a  borie  bos  a  dtdi,  deaf,  appuL;  that  is»he  has 
a  good  mouth,  but  his  tongue  is  fo  thick  jtlmt  the  bitt 
c»n*t  work,  or  bear  upon,  the  bars  ^  foff  t^ic  tongue  being 
not  feiiGbk^or  tender,  as.  the  bars^  i$  benuni^be<i  ooif 
ll^rdeijed  by  the  bitt  v  fo  the  apptmi^t^Qt  f^o^di..  This 
and  the  following  ure  jerms  idVd  0/  an  appfdi. 

The  bitt  does  not  prefs  fchct  bars.,  in  \hfi  quidc»  by 
reafon  of  the  grofiriefs  of  the  •torrgucy  or  elfe  of  toe 
lips-  .  ,        ' 

Your  horfe  has  a  rofU  00  ftey  ^^  force?  the-faaudi 
which,  fliows  that  he  has  %  bad  i«9«ii))«  .       - 

This  horfc  has  no  appin^  no  reft  Uj^n^the  Mifd  v  ^^^^t 
isv  he  dreads  ti.e  biU-moutIr,  be  is  ap^pcin^jiiiluorQf  the 
band,  and  he  ca^inbt  fuifcr  i'aq  bitt  to  prefs  or  beari 
though  never  fo  little,  upoti  the  paits  of  hismoutlu.; 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pafs  he  dais  not  eafiJ^.  obey  the 
bridle..  ..'.,■. 

A  horfe  that  is  taught  a  good  uppr/i;  if  yi>u  meatii  tq( 
gire  ftat  Irorfc  a^  good  rcfti.irpoa  the.lTaivL,  i{4)eho^€s 
you  to  gallop:  him  and  pvti  htm  oftei^  back'^  a  Umg 
ftretch  gallop  is.i/^r^prepQr  fdr. the  f:une  e/^$^ .  for- i«t 
galloping  he  glides ith^.^orfemasi'  an  oppsir^nity  jo£ 
bearing  upon  tiie  hand.. 

Such  a  horfe 'has.  too  much  npp^^-  bfc  throws  himftlfl 
to«:i!mich'  upon  lite  bitt ;  a:  Uarfts  ^kmkthm  ».  finc4iay  00 
reit  upon  thf'hand,.i*  C4*€qiiaV^'Q^>  ^1^  Ught^  ov  one: 
that  obeys  the  briiVie.:    See  Han^. 

A  full  c^piti  upon  the  Jiaud,  is  a  firtp  day,  without 
rcftinfp  very  heavy,.: and  wkhout  btoariog  upon  the? 
hand. 

Horfesfor  theacmy  otght  toliave  a  full  apptti  upon 
the  hiittd. 

A  more  than  full  reft  or  appui  upon^be.hand^  is  faid 
of  a  horfe  that  is  ft^opped  with  fome  f^rcc;  but  itiil  fa 
that  he  does  not  force  the  kand.  Thh  nppvi  is  gofldi 
for  fueh  riders  as  depend  upon  the  bridlc>  inftestdi  ofi 
their  thighs* 

AFRIL. 

QfPlyfiflAn^  in  the  Month  o/April ;  dr  the  Flies  taken  Jif^ 
fijhing  in  that  Mcnth  5  er  the  inaiiing  of  art'tfcial  Flies  * 

All  the  fame  tackles  and  flies  that  wtre  taken  in  the 
month  of  March  will  be  taken  in  this  month  alfo,  (fee 
March)  with  this  diftin<£lion  only  concerning  the 
flies,  that  ail  the  browns  be  lapped  with  red  filk  and? 
the  duns  with  yellow. 

1.  Tothefe,  a  fmall  bright  brown,  made  of  fpanriol's 
fjur,  with  a.  light  gray  wing,  in  a  bright  day  and  acleac 
water^  is  very  well  taken.- 

2.  Thene  is  alfo  a  littte  dark  brown,  the  dubbing  oC 
that  colour,  and  (bme  violet  oimlet  mixed,  and*.  thc{ 
wing  of  the  gray  feather  of  a  mallard. 

Alfo  duh  with  the  hair  of  a  dark  brown  fpaniel,  oj! 
calf,  that  looks  ruddy  by  being  expofed  to  wind  and 
WiCather,  warp  with  yellow.  Wing  dark  ftariiiTg?sfeatbcit. 
1  sdu:n^tix>m  esgfat'to  eleiaeu.. 
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Tlmit  a  po^d  *y,  «nd  fcnoT^e  fero  in  moft  vhsers  j 
but  fo  rariable  m  its  thuc^  a$  the  feafon  advatices,  that 
k  requires  the  dofeft  itcrention  to  rhe  natural  ft/,  to 
tdapt  the  materials  for  mnkiiig  it  artiActaJly^  which  is 
•Mb  the  cafe  with  the  violet  or  nfh-coloared  dun.  When 
thb  fly  firft  appears,  it  is  nearly  of  a  chocolate  colour  j 
from  which,  bv  tlic  middle  of  May^it  has  been  obferved 
to  deviate  to  atmoil  a  ietnon  colonr ;  northern  anglers 
call  it,  by  way  of  eminence,  tht  dark  brown ;  others 
call  it,  the  four- winged  brown  ?  if  has  four  wings  lyinfij 
Bdi  oji  its  back,  fomething  longer ihan  the  body,  wm<m 
is  lonf*tQv,  but  iiot  toper ;  this  fly  tnuil  be  made  'on  si 
(maiiuh  hook» 

3.  From  the  fixth  nf  this  month  to  the  tenth,  there 
is  a  fiy  called  the  violet-Ay,  made  of  a  dai*k  vio- 
let fluff,  with  the  wings  of  the  gray  feathers  of  a  mad- 
lard. 

4.  Aboittthe  lathofthrs  month  comes  in  the  fly 
called  the  whirling-dun,  which  is  tatoen  every  day, 
about  the  mid -time  of  the  day,  all  this  month  through ; 
and,  by  fits,  from  thence  tb  ihe  end  of  June  v  and  is 
tomtnonly  made  of  the  down  of  a  fcvx'&  cub,  which  is 
Df  an  aih  colour  at  the  roots  next  the  Ikiw,  and  ribbed 
about  without  yellow  fdk^  the  wings  of  the |)ale  gray 
father  of.  the  malisrd. 

AJfo  you  may  Aife  an  artificial  fly  called  fi^  llttk 
■wbirlif^dyn^  which  "is  made  thus?  The  body  fox-cub 
and  a  Circle  light  ruddy  brown  mixed,  warp  with  gray 
•or  ruddy  filk,  a  red  hackle  under  the  wingj  \«ing  of 
a  lamf-rail,  or  ruddy  brown  chicken,  which  is  better. 

A  killing  fly  in  a  blufl:enr\g  day,  as  the  great  whirl- 
•bg'dun  is  in  the  evening  and  late  at  night. 

5  There  is  alfo  ^  yellow  dan;  The  dubbing  of 
■Camel's  hair,  and  yellow  ca^nllet,  aftd  •wool  mixt,  and  a 
while  gray  wing.  AHo  dab  with  *i  fmall  quaWtity  of 
faleydlow  crewel  mixed  with  foxciib  down  from  the 
lail,  and  warp  with  yellow  ;  iving  of  a  pali(h  ftarling*s 
feather. 

Taken  from-eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  four, 

6.  Tiierc  «  alfo  in  this  month  another  little  brown  fly, 
bcGdes  that  mentioned  before.,  made  with  a  very  (len- 
der tiodyy  the  dubbing  of  dark  brown  and  violet  camlet 
mixt,  md  a  gray  wing;  winch,  though  the  dire£kion 
for  making  be  like  the  other,  is  yet  another  fly,  amd 
will  take  when  the  other  wiM«ot,efpecially  in  a  bright 
day  and  clear  water* 

7.  About  the  20th  of  this  month  comes  in  a  fly 
cailed  rhe  horle-flc(h  fly  j  the  dubbing  of  which  is  a 
bittc  mohair,  with  pink-coloured  and  red  tammy  mixt, 
a  light-coloured  wing,  -and  a  dark  brown  head.  This 
fly  is  taken  bed  in  the  evening  \  and  kills  fr«:>m  two 
liouiB  before  fun-let  till  twilight,  and  'h  tak^en  the 
month  through. 

To  tbt*  former  flies  may  be  added  t 

1.  Light  ^loa.  Body,  light  fox- ciib  fur^  a  little 
light  fcal's  hair,  a  little  (quirrel's  bloa  and  the  whilifli 
ydlow  of  the  fa«ne;  all  thefe  well  inixcd  together: 
warp  with  y«llow  filk :  wing  of  a  light  fieldfare^s 
feather. 

2.  IHj4i.  Body,  dimneft  filmert,  or  fharten'*s  fur; 
Indian  fejMten  \  4ifi^t  <liin  f^x^u'b;  coarfe  hair  of  the 
ftoap  eif  a()iMrrttiiuU%f «  brigbtiih  brown,  or  ftyel- 
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Ibwifii  caftf  wjfp  with  y^dw  Blk:  whi^,  the  Ifght 
feather  of  a  fieldfare. 

3.*  Plaiw  Hackl«»  Bddy,hlack  oftrich  hetl,  with* 
red  or  biack  cock's  hackle  over  it^  aiKl  in  hot  weather 
add  gold  twift. 

4.  Red  MAOKLt.  Body,  red  filk  ^and  gold- twift, 
and  a  re<lcooiv-ft  hackle  till  June.  Afterwards  iifc 
orange  filk  for  the  body.  An  excellent  fly. 

N.  B.  This  is  more  properly  tlie  orange-fly.  It 
refemMe'^  in  cc^lour  a  S»ille  orange.  Wings  may 
be  added,  eitherof  aruady  hen  -or  chicken,  or  of 
the  fofteft  feather  of  a  rook's  wing  \  the  firft  will 
g*rve4t  an  ©range,- the  latter  a  dunnifli  hue.  It  has 
four  wings,  two  next  the  body,  of  a  very  dark  gray 
coloar,  and  two  fetvin^  as  a  cafe  over  them,  fome- 
times  of  a  dirty  blackifh  colour,  and  fometimes  of 
an  orange  colour* 

5.  Bloa  WA-tCHKT.  Is  a  ifmall  fly,  and  appears 
on  the  water  In  a  cold  day  (ho6k  No.  9  or  10,  //i  plate 
Angling  J:  the  body,  fur  of  a  water-rat,  black  part  of  a 
hare's  icut,  the  pale  roots  cut  ofi^,  a  very  little  brown  •- 
bear's  hair  :  warp  with  pale  brown,  or  olive-coIourcd 
filk  :  wing,  of  a  hen  blackbird. 

6.  Yellow  Watch et.  Body,  water  rat's  fur, 
the  blackeft  part  fcf-a  hare^b  four,  green ifli  yellow  crewel 
for  feef,  warp  with  green  (lik  :  wing,  the  lighted  part 
^f  a  blackbird's  featr-er, 

7.  KNoTTED^GRAY<5NAf.  Body,  darkeft  part  of 
a  hare's  fcut,  dark  brown  foal's  hair,  dark  fur  of  the 
hack  of  an  old  fox ;  warp  with  gray  filk:  wing,  the 
bloa  feather  of  a  fieldfare. 

8.  Green'-Tail.  Body,  dark  part  of  a  hare's  fcut, 
and  dbrkeft^bloa  fur  6i  an  oM  foX:  light  part  of  a  fquir- 
rel's  tail,  and  a  hair  or ^wo  of  the  coarfe  brownifti  part 
of  it  forfeet ;  worp  with  aih  coloured  filk :  wing,  of  a 
hen  pheafant. 

9.  Sand  FLt  Bo'lyj'darfc  brown  foal's  hair,  a  lit- 
tle bloa  fquirrel's  fur,  and  thewhitifh  yellow  of  the 
ftime;  warp  with  yeliiow  filk;  wing,  the  light  part  of 
a  fieldfare's  feather. 

10.  Bright  Bear.  Dubbing,  of  bright  bear's  hair, 
warped  with  fad  cloth-colouncd  filk :  wings,  of  a  (hep* 
•ftare*-s  quill  feather:  others  dub  the  body  with  yellow 
filk,  which  is  better. 

11.  Yellow  1>vh.  l>\ibbing,  of  yellow  wool,  and 
a^i-coloured  fox-cub  down  miiced  together,  dubbed 
with  yellow  filk  :  win^s,  ol  the  fea'ther  of  a  fhcpftare'a 
quill :  oihers  dub  it  with  dun- bear's  hair,  and  the  yellow 
fur  got  from  a  marten's  fkin,  mixed  together,  and 
with  yellow  filki  wing8,^f  a  (hepftare's  quill -feather. 
Make  two  other  flies,  their  bodies  dubbed  as  the  latl  ; 
hut  in  the  one  mingle  fanded  hog's  down:  wings,  of  a 
(hepftare's  quiH-feather ;  and  there  is  alfo  taken  an  ex- 
cellent %y,  made  of  dun-bear'tj  hair,  yellow  rtiiirten'a 
fuT,  fanded  hog's  down,  and  black  hog's  down,  all 
mixed  in  eqeitil  proportion  together^  warped  with  yel- 
low filk:  wing^,  of  the  feather  of  a  (hepftare's  quilL 
Thefe  feveral  flies'lYlentioned  for  April,  are  very  good> 
and  Will  he  ttikerf  all  the  fpring  and  funtmcY. 

AQUATIC,  that  lives,  breeds,  or  grows,    in  or 
about  the  water;  as  aquatic  animals,  plant?,  &c. 
ARABIAN  HORSE.    Gcntlcincn  and  merchants 
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wh«htvc  tratdlcd  ftofc  parti,  report  that  the  right 
Arabian  horfes  are  ralued  at  an  incredible  and  intole- 
rable price;  being  valued  at  500/*  and  as  others  Qiy,  at 
i»  2|  and  3000/.  a  horfei  that  the  Arabs  are  aa  care* 
ful  of  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes  as  princes 
in  keeping  their  pedigrees;  that  they  keep  them  with 
ifiedals;  and  that  each  fon'^s  portion  is  ufually  two 
fuits  of  arms,  and  one  of  their  horfes, 

The  Arabs  boail,  that  they  will  ride  fourfcore  miles 
Without  drawing  bitt  |  bu^  tnis  has  been  performed  by 
fome  of  oar  £ngU(h  horffis :  and  much  more  was  done 
by  a  highwayman^s  horfe,  who  having  committed  a 
robbery,  on  the  fame  day  rode  from  London  to  Yotk» 
being  150  miles. 

Notwtthftandingtheir  great  value,  and  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  them  from  Scandaroon  to  England  by  fea, 
yet,1>y  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  fome  breeders  in 
the  i^orch  of  England,  the  Arabian  horfe  has  been  no 
ftrang::r  to  thofe  parts;  and  perhaps  at  this  day  fome 
of  (he  race  may  be  feen  there,  if  not  the  true  Arabian 
Ilaliion.  See  Stallion. 
■  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his   Treatife  on  Horfes,  fays, 

the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  horfes  brought  ovei>  to  this 
country,  under  thegeneral  appellation  of  Arabians,  have 
never  leen  Arabia,  or  have  been  of  its  inferior  breed. 
They  are  ufually  purchafed  in  the  Levant,  Uarbary,  or 
the  Eaft  Indies,  by  perfons  totally  unacquainted  with 
horfes,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  peculiar  purpofe  for 
which  fuch  horfes  are  defigned ;  hence  a  number  of  in- 
ferior and  half-bfed  Arabians  have  been  brought  over  at 
a  ufelefs  expe|ife>  to  deteriorate,  infiead  of  amend, 
our  racUig  breed,  find  to  bring  Arabian  blood  into  dif- 
repute.  He  had  feen  about  a  fcore  fonthem  horfes, 
called  Arabians,  at  different  times,  not  one  among 
which  appeared  to  be  a  true  mountain  horfe.  Thofe 
which  were  lately  at  the  Veterinary  CoJlege,  and 
which  were  imported  from  Ihdia,  were  evidently  of  a 
mixed  breed  ;  a^d  the  Arabian  at  Hampftead,  appeared 
upon  the  flighceft  furvey  to  be  no  more  than  a  three- 
part  bred  horfe,  well  adapted  to  get  faddle  and  coach- 
norfes.  Thefe  remarks  may  ferve  to  account  for  the 
<kfe£lbs  of  the  new  bloody  as  ic  has  been  ftyled  uDon  the 
turf,  and  as  fufficient  reafons  why  the  produce  of 
Arabians  fo  fcldom  run  their  courfe  through. 

The  horfe  next  in  quality  to  the  Aralx,  is  the  Moun- 
tain Barb  i  this  appr6ximation  arifes  from  fimilarrty  of 
climate  probably,  and  from  an  attention  to  pedigree 
by  the  great  mea  and  other  inhabitants  of  Barbary. 
The  Ban>  is  lefs  than  the  Arabian,  very  deep  breailed, 
but  rather  of  afinine  or  mulifli  appearance  i  if  genuine^ 
he  gets  true  and  (tout  runners. 

A  nuterial  aueftion  arifes  here.  Have  we  any  further' 
occafion  for  Arabian  bloodj  and  will  not  our  Englifh 
courfer  degenerate,  in  prgdefs  of  time,  without  an  oc- 
cafional  recurrence  to  the  parent  ftock  ?  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  anfwcr  this  queftion  hi  part,  or  rather  I 
have  already  done  it :  we  can  hiave  no  fort  of  need  of 
fuch  foreign  horfes  as  are  ufually  imported^  for  the 
plaineftreafon  in  the  world— -we  poflefsmuch  better  of 
*our  own  native  ftock.  But  this  makes  nothing  againft 
the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  jjenuine  Arabian 
courfers.    We  ought  nevcff  to  rewun  ftiionary  and 


C&tisfied  while  there  extfts  a  pofl&ility  of  improvement : 
^he  vaft  advantages  refulting  from  me  accidental  im* 
portation  of  avery  few  real  good  hories  has  been  amply 
proved;  and,  $■  my  opinion,  the  profecutiob  of  a  con- 
certed plan  for  obtaining  a  further  fupply  would  be  an 
obje£t  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
turf,  either  in  the  view  of  curiofity  or  profit :  the  plan 
bed  adapted  to  that  end  is  matter  of  inquiry. 

I  have  never  heard  that  inj  properly  qualified  per* 
fonhas  been  fent  to  Arabia  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing 
horfes,  neverthelefs  I  believe  fuch  to  be  the  only  pro* 
bable  method  of  obtaining  the  genuine  (lock  in  requeflf. 
The  tenacioufnefs  of  the  Arabians  of  their  higheftbred 
horfes  has  been  lone  known,  and  very  few^  or  none 
of  fuch,  ever  find  their  way  to  the  great  fairs  in  the 
eaftem  countries,  where  the  common  Arabian,  and 
other  eaftem  horfes,  are  ufually  purchafed. 

The  follovring  is  the  heft  account  of  the  Arabian 
horfes  which  I  nave  been  able  to  obtain,  either  from 
reading  or  inquiry.  They  have  in  that  country  three 
diftinA  breeds,  or  rather  two  varieties  from  the  origi- 
nal genus  *,  from  analogy  of  qualification,  the  three 
clafles  may  be  properly  enough  cotnpared  with  our 
racers,  hunters^  and  common  bred  hbrfea.  The  dt- 
ftindlive  appellations  of  the  Arab  horfes  are,  Kehilani  or 
Cocklani,  Kehidifchi  or  Guideflci,  and  Atticki.  The 
firft,  or  Cockhni,  are  the  original  genus,  bred  in  the 
middle  or  mountainous  country,  where  it  is  faid  a  feir 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  wild,  or  natural  ftate.  Ttiie 
Araos  pretend  tq  have  pedigrees  of  this  illuftrious  race 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  old ;  but  wheth^  their 
private  records  accord  with  truth  exa^y  or  not  is  of  lit- 
tle moment^  fince  the  antiquity  and  charaid^er  of  the 
Mountain  Arabian  horfe  has  the  fulleft  (an£lion  of  both 
antient  hiftory  and  modem  experience.  The  Atticki, 
or  inferior  breed,  may  probably  have  be^  the  original 
produce  of  the  low  country,  and  the  middle  varietf 
may  have  refulted  from  a  mixture  of  mountain  aoe 
low  country  ftock.  The  Arabians  are  fcldom  willing 
to  part  with  their  beft  mares  at  any  price ;  and  the 
value  of  a  true  bred  one,  whether  horte  or  mare,  is  fud 
to  amount  to  feveral  hundred  pounds  in  the  country. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  fe^  with  dates,  milk,  ^uid 
corn  i  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  in  fuch  a  counny 
they  have  the  ample  allowance  of  com  ufual  in  thiia 
neverthelefs,  it  is  confidently  aflertcd  that  4he  fuperior 
breed  of  them  will  travel  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  in 
a  day,  for  feveral  fucceilive  days,  over  the  fand  and 
ftones  of  that  fultry  climate.  Dr.  Blumenbach,  who 
has  within  thefe  few  years  written  a  celebrated  treatsfe 
on  the  native  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  faySi 
*^  that  all  animals  deftitute  of  the  dark  pigment  of  the 
•*  eye  are  a  mere  altered  breed.**  How  far  that  ob- 
fervatlon  is  entitled  to  dependence,  I  have  never  bad 
an  opportunity  to  confider  or  examine;  but  the  par* 
.  chafe  of  a  particular  breed  of  animals  would  furelybe 
leaft  liable  to  deception  in  the  original  country  were' 
they  were  bred.  The  external  charaderiftic  of  or^*" 
genus  b  uniformity,  or  univerfal  fymmetry  4  and  the 
true-bred  Arab  is  diftinguiflied  by  his  filken  hair  and 
foft  flexible  fltin,  deer-like  hoofs  and  pafteras,  (axfS^ 
mttzzle>  fiiU  eye|>(maU  welktuiocd  bead|  joined  to 
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the  neck  uitfc  a  curv^,  capacious  (lioulders,  extenfive 
angle  of  the  hock,  length  and  extent  of  thigh^  large 
Cnevvs,  and  flat  bones.  I  have  often  ohferved  that 
convulfive  fnatching  op,  ^nd  turning  out  the  feet,  in 
the  gait  of  horfes  faid  to  be  Arnbiaris,  and  have  ever 
looked  upon  it  as  the  indication  of  a  fpurious  breed  ; 
the  beft  Arabs  which  I  have  feen  have  been  good 
goers,  many  of  them  true  datfey  cutters.  The  pawing 
method  (>f  goiiig  cannot  always  be  the  confequence  of 
menage,  fince'  I  have  remarked  it  to  defcend  from  a 
reputed  Arabian,  through  feveral  generations. 

ARCHED  LEGS;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  have  arched 
legs  when  his  knees  are  bended  archvvife. 

This  exprtdiori  relates  to  fore-quarter?;  and  the  in- 
firmity here  figni tied,  happens  to  fuch  horfes  as  have 
their  legs  fpoilcd  with  trav'clling. 

The  horfes  called  Brafiicourts  have  likewifc  theii* 
knees  bended, archwifej  but  this  deformity  is  natural 
to  them. 

ARCHERY.  The  exercife  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  olded,  and  formerl^r  the  mod  univerfal  weapons 
both  for  war  and  the  chafe.  In  war,  however,  among 
the  mod  military  nation?*,  viz.  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
they  were  never  ufcd  wrth  fuccefs  among  the  heavy-arm- 
ed footjueither  did  thePcrfian  archers  a6l  with  any  great 
cfft€i  againft  the  Grecian  phalanx,  though  the  ,dcful- 
Cory  attacks  of  the  mounted  archers  of  Parthia  were 
very  formidable  to  the  Roman  legion.  To  -the  Eng- 
li(h  archers  was  referved  the  honour  of  taking  a  decided 
part  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  at  CrefTy,  at  Poiftiers,  and 
at  A^tiincourt  the  men  at  arms  from  the  field.  Mr. 
Gilpin,  in  his  excellent  IVeatife  on  Foreft  Scenery, 
obfervcs  that  the  ufe  of  the  bow  in  the  hands  of  th^ 
bowmen  of  England  was  nearlj^  equivalent  with  the 
■cxclufive  ufe  of  the  firelock.  Indeed,  when  we  learn 
that  the  archers  of  thofe  days  could  hit  a  mark  the 
fize  of  a  penny  at  twelve  fcore  yards  diflance,  we  can 
hardly  fay  it  was  only  eqi'.al  to  the  firelock,  for  the 
common  firelock  of  the  army  can  do  nothing  like  it^ 
We  mieht  be  tempted  to  C9nfider  the  account  as  cxag- 
geratecl,  did  not  our  Statute-book  bear  teftimony  to 
the  truth  of  it ;  for  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
^hich  is  now  in  force,  a  penalty  of  fix  (hillings  and 
eight-pence  is  incurred  by  every  man  turned  of  feven- 
teen  who  (hoots  with  a  bow  and  arrow  at  any  mark 
which  is  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards.  We  (hall  not  here  expatiate  on  the  old  bow- 
men of  the  Kngliih  forcfts;  but  Archery  claims  a  place 
in  the  Sportfman's  Di6tionary,  from  the  revival  of  it 
about  twenty  years  ago  as  a  general  rural  amufcment; 
and  for  fome  years  almoll  every  county  had  its  focic- 
ty  of  archers,  where  honorary  medals  wcregiven  to  the 
mod  (kilful  archer;  and  every  kind  of  feflivity  was  add- 
ed in  which  the  ladies  could  participate;  and  from  their 
hands,  as  in  the  tournarnems  of  old,  the  fuccefsful 
champion  received  the  prize  won  by  his  arms.  This 
^♦•''jrfion  has,  however,  greatly  declined  of  late;  the 
hrclockhas  again  fuperfeded  the  bow;  and  the  hands  of 
Beauty,  inftead  of  giving  prizes  to  the  fporttvc  (kil)  of  the 
archer,  are  employed  in  weaving  ftandards  and  colour^ 
for  the  gallant  bands  who  volunteer  their  fervice  id 
defending  their  laws  and  liberties  in  the  fields  of  war. 


ARM  oT  A  HoKSE,    See  Fore  Thigh. 

To  ARM.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  when  he* 
preflesdown  his  head,  as  if  he  would  check,  and  bends 
his  neck  fb  as  to  reft  the  branches  of  his  bridle  upon 
his  counter,  in  order  to  difobey  the  bitt-mouth,  an<f 
guard  his  bars  and  his  mouth,  which  are  relieved  by 
over-bending  his  neck. 

Since  your  horfe  arms  himfelf,  give  him  a  knee'4 
branch  that  will  raife  himj  and  make  him  carry  his 
head  well.     See  To  carry  low. 

ARM  WITH  THE  Lirs. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the  Hps^  when 
he  covers  his  bars  with  his  lips,  and  makes  the  preffiirc 
of  the  bitt  too  deaf  and  firm  ;  this  is  commonly  done 
by  thick-lipped  horfes  You  rquft  order  your  bitt- 
maker  to  forge  you  a  bitt-mouth,  with  a  cannon,  or 
fcratch-mouth,  that  is  broader  near  the  bankets  than  at 
the  place  of  its  preffurc,  or  reft  upon  the  bars ;  and 
this  will  hinder  your  horfe  from  arming  himfelf  with 
his  lips. 

Sometimes  we  fay,  The  lips  arm  the  bar;  i.  c.  cover 
'  or  fcreen  it.     See  Disarm. 

ARMAN,a  confeAion  of  wonderful  efficacy  to  pre- 
vent a  total  lofs  of  appetite  in  horfes.     See  Drench. 

ARRESTS,  are  mangy  humours  upon  the  fincws  of 
the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfd,  between  the  ham  and  the 
paiiern.  They  feldom  appear  upon  the  (hank  finew. 

Their  nanies  are  taken  from  their  likenefs  to  the  ar- 
reftsL  or  the  fmall  bones  of  a  fifli.  •  See  Rat-t^iu 

ARZEL,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  afzsl,  that  has  a  white 
mark  upon  his  far- foot  behind.   '  .     \  . '' 

Your  fuperftitious  cavaliers  perfuadetheiiiftlveS',  that 
by  an  unavoidable  fatality  fuch  horfes  are'urtfot;turiate 
in  battle:  an3  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  their  prejudice 
that  they  do  not  care  to  ufe  them. 

ASS,  a  quadruped  in  many  refpefls  refembliiig  tlic 
horfe,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  beauty  and  Sym- 
metry to  that  noble  animal.  It  has  a  long  head  andears, 
a  body  round,  and  covered  with  a  coarfe  fhort  fur  of  a 
light  dun  colour;  a  black  ftreak  dowu  its  back  and 
acrofs  its  (houlders  ;  a  tail  buftiy  at  the  end,  but  rather 
bare  of  hair  on  the  upper  part ;  it  is  flow,  lazy,  and 
dull ;  patient  under  hard  labour,  and  proper  to  draw  or 
carry  heavy  loads.  It  is  fubjedl  to  but  few  diftempers, 
lives  on  little,  and  is  very  ferviceable.  When  looTe, 
it  will  find  its  own  living,  fummer  and  winter,  unleft 
the  fnow  be  very  deep  oh  the  ground,  feeding  on.  this- 
tles, carcx,and  other  rough  and  prickly  herbs.  When 
the  weather  is  fevere  and  the  fnow  deep,  k  muft  ht 
houfed  and  ftand  particularly  dry,  as  its  nature  is  ad- 
dicted to  phlegm  and  melancholy  ;  it  muft  be  fed  with 
fweec  ftraw,  cut  fliorr,  and  chaff  or  peafe-haulm:  it 
will  alfo  eat  bifcuit,  or  coarfe  bread,  which  is  very 
nouriftiing. 

Asses',  Choice  of^  and  Time  of  Covering,  Choofc  the 
largcft  and  faireft,  as  well  as  the  ftrongeft  in  proportion 
of  limbs,  and  of  a  fotind  conftitution  ;  if  they  are  not 
found  it  is  denoted  by  the  hanging  of  the  ears,  dulnefg  of 
their  eyes,  and  (hortnefsof  breathing:  afles  with  ehhcfcif 
thefeimpcrfeftions  (hould  bs  reje<a:ed.  The  male  fhodld 
be  at  leaft  three  years  old  ;  from  thence  lo  ten  he  will 
be  fufficiently  ferviceable,  bur,  when  paft'that  age, 
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dectines.  The  female  at  two  years  old  will  "bring  forth 
fine  lufty  colts,  thoagh,  for  a  (Irong  labouring  breed, 
you  may  fufFcr  her  lo  be  two  years  and  a  half  or  three 
years  old  before  (he  takes  the  male ;  and  when  (he  has 
be^n  covered,  let  her  be  driven  about  for  the  fpace  of  an 
f  ur  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  that  (he  may  retain  the 
eed.  She  brings  forth  her  foal  in  a  twelvemonth,  but, 
^o  preferve  a  good  breed,  (he  ihould  not  produce  more 
Hian  one  in  two  years.  The  bed  time  of  covering  ia 
from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  June, 
nor  muft  the  female  be  hard  worked  whilil  with  foal^ 
for  fear  of  cafting  ;  but  the  more  the  male  is  worked, 
in  moderation,  the  better  he  will  thrive*  as  it  takes 
away  his  lecheroufnefs,  which,  if  idle,  pines  and  con- 
fumes  him. 

AssEs,  Ordering,  Brealingj  (sfc^  of.  When  the  fual 
48  caft,  it  is  proper  to  let  it  run  a  year  with  tlie  dam, 
and  then  wean  it  by  tying  up  and  giving  it  grafs,  and 
fometimes  milk  -,  and»  when  it  has  forgot  the  teat,  turn 
it  out  into  pafture;  but,  if  it  be  in  winter,  you  muft 
then  feed  it  at  times,  till  it  be  hardened  to  (hift  better 
for  itfelf. 

At  two  years  old  break  him;  or  If  he  be  of  a  good 
growth  let  it  alone  till  longer,  as  at  three  years  i  and 
this  may  be  eafily  done  by  laying  fmall  weights  on  his 
back,  and  increafing  them  by  degrees  ;  then  fet  a  boy 
upon  him,  and  fo  increafe  the  weights  as  you  think  fit 
which  is  fuflScient  for  lum  to  bear.  Thefe  creatures 
above  all  things  delight  not  in  wet,  and  very  nicely 
touch  the  water  in  drinking,  as  if  they  feared  it,  which 
fome  attribute  to  their  feeing  the  (hadow  of  their  ears  in 
the  water,  which  affrights  them,  but  I  attribute  it  rather 
to  their  phlegmatic  conilitution.  Theyare  oftentroubled 
with  dreams,  which  make  them  moan  and  cry  out  in 
their  fleep, proceeding  from  much  melancholy;  to  which 
they  are  greatly  inclined;  and.  indeed*  travelling  and 
lying  in  the  wet  is  a  great  injury  to  them,  and  from  it 
proceed  mod  of  the  difeafes  they  are  afflided  wiihaU 
Put  them  not  pp  in  ftraight  rooms,  left  in  their  dreams 
they  beat  and  bruife  ihcmfclves  againft  the  fides  of 
them,  and  indeed  they  require  large  rooms  and  hilly 
ground. 

It  has  b^en  of  late  the  cuftom  to  have  ASks  broken 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  young  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies; in  which  cafe  modern  delicacy  gives  them  the  ap* 
pellation  of  Donkies. 

ASSART,  an  offence  comnhitted  in  a  foreft,  by 
plucking  up  thofe  woods  by  the  roots  ihar  are  thickets 
or  coverts  to  the  foreft. 

,  ASTHMA,  IN  Farrieby,  is  either  moift  or  dry: 
the  moift,  is  whe;i  there  is  a  free  difcharge  of  matter 
by  the  noftrilsin  confequence  of  coughing  ;  the  dry,  is 
when  the  cough  produces  JLittle  or  no  difcharge. 

The  mdift  afthma  is  a  cough  that  proceeds  from  a 
load  of  phlegm,  or  of  (Kmy  matter,  difcharged  into  the 
veiTcls  of  the  lungs,  occanoniag  difikulty,  and  fome- 
times great  oppre (lion  in  breathing :  it  is  manifefted  by 
the  following  lymptoms :  the  flanks  have  a  fuddea  and 
quick  motion  ;  the  horfe  breathes  (hort,  but  not  with 
his  noftrils  open,  as  is  obCsrved  in  horfcs  that  arc  fever- 
i(h  or  broken-winded :  he  firil  wheezes  fome  time,  and 
tattlesin  his  throat ;,  then,  he  coughs  >.  and  thiicough 


is  fometimes  dry,  at  others  it  is  morft  i  he  fiequemfy 
fnorts  after  coughing,  and  throws  up  pieces  of  phlegn) 
through  the  njouth  or  nofe  j  and  after  drinking  he  fre-. 
quently  does  the  fame;  he  alfo  does  the  fame  at  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  his  exerclfe :  this  difcharge  gives 
him  confiderable  relief.  Some  horfes  whee/e  fo  excef- 
fively,  and  are  fo  extrecnr-ly  ftiort<-winded^  that  they 
cannot  eafily  move  until  they  have  been  gently  excr- 
cifcd  for  fome  lime 'in  the  air;  though  after  that  they 
will  go  through  their  work  to  admiration. 

Tins  moift  afthma  fliould  carefully  be  diningui(hed 
from  that  purfinefs  and  thick- windednefs  which  full 
or  foul  feeding  occafions;  alfo  from  the  fame  fymptom 
when  it  is  occufioned  by  a  want  of  exercifc^,  or  taking 
up  a  horfe  from  wintcr-graf$;  in  which  cafes  the  former 
is  cured  by  a  dccreafc,  and  the  latter  by  an  increafe  of 
feeding. 

Afthmatic  complaints,  whether  the  moift  or  the  dry^ 
are  ufually  tedious  and  obftinate;  but  if  the  horfe  is 
young,  and  the  difeafe  not  of  long  ftandtng,  a  recovery 
is  fometimes  brought  about.  1  he  exercife  (hould  be 
moderate,  and  in  open  air;  the  diet  (hould  be  fparing, 
for  in  all  difeafes  of  the  lungs  a  full  flomach  renders 
the  opprefiSon  greater :  their  nay  (hould  be  of  the  beft 
fort,  always  fprinkled  with  water,  given  in  fmall  quan* 
tities,  and  the  oftener  in  proportion,  as  there  is  lefs  at 
one  time ;  their  corn  and  water  (hould  be  managed 
with  the  fame  care. 

If  the  horfe  is  full  of  rich  blood,  bleed  freely,,  and 
repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  the  opprcQion  and  the 
difiiculty  of  breathing  may  require  :  if  his  blood  is 
poor,  proportionably  lefs  (hould  be  taken  away :  and 
unlefs  the  cafe  be  very  urgent,  bleeding  may  be  omit* 
ted. 

'    Give  over  night  a  bolus  with  two  drachms  of  calo* 
mel,  and  next  morning  the  following  purging  ball :. 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes ;  of  gum  ammoniacum^ 
afa-fcetida,  galbanum,'and  oil  ofanifttds,  of  each 
two  drachms  ;  treacle,  enough  to  make  tliem  into  a 
ball. 

This  bolus  and  purging  ball  may  be  repeated  at  due 
diftances  of  time,  and  on  the  days  free  from  purging 
give  every  morning  one  of  the  following  perioral  Iralld^ 

Peroral  B^iU^ 

Take  of  the  eordial  ball,  half  an  ounoe  y  of  pow* 
dered  fquills  and  Barbadoes  tar,  (or,  in  its  ftead,.  the- 
common  balfam  of  fulphur)  o£  each  two  drachms  t: 
make  them  into  a  ball  for  one  ^lofo.     Or^, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  afa-foetida,  galbanum,  and 
liver  of  antimony,  of  each  two  ounces ;  fredi  fquills,, 
enough  to  form  i  pafte ;  which  make  into  balls  of  from 
one  to  two  ounces  each,  according,  to.  the  greater  at- 
lefs  violence  of  the  difeafis. 

The  dry  afthma,  called  al(b  the  Qcrv^us.  afthma,  is 
a  cough  proceeding  from  fome  irritation  on  the.  nerves 
in  the  membranous  part  of  the  lungs  and. midriff;  but^ 
'  there  is  not  any  thing  di(charged  by.  it  excep,t  a.  little 
clear  water  from  the  nofe,.notwithftanding  the  Violence 
of  the  cough,  and  its  continuance  when  oncebegurs 
which  for  fome  lime.is  almoft  ince(rant :.  the  coughing- 
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Etshare  no  regular  return;  they  are  more  frequent 
when  walking  than  in  other  cxcrcife,  except  when 
fuddenly  ftopt  after  hard  ridings  &c.  on  which  occo- 
fions  the  cough  is  very  troublefome  :  after  drinking  it 
is  troublcfoRie  too ;  and  a  chajige  of  weather  will  fome- 
times  make  it  very  teafing  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  it 
is  generally  worft  in  a  morning.  Sometimes,  when  no 
particular  ctrcum (lance  occurs  to  diforder  the  horfc,  the 
cough  will  be  feldom  heard  for  a  week  or  two  to- 
gether ;  and  yet,  though  this  cough  is  fo  teafing,  the 
horfc  cats  heartiljr,  hunts,  and  performs  his  bufinefs 
very  well ;  if  he  is  tolerably  treated,  he  keeps  a  good 
coat,  and  maintains  mod  of  the  ufual  figns  of  health. 

At  eight  years  of  age  the  dry  afthma  commonly 
makes  its  appearance.  The  cough  may  begin  at  fojur 
or  five,  and  at  times  be  very  violent ;  but  at  eight,  and 
after,  he  labours  with  his  flanks,  and  that  in  the  great* 
eft  degree  after  feeding:  he  hath  now  an  ajmod  condant 
working  of  his  noftrils,  and  a  motion  of  his  fundament: 
after  which  it  ufually  terminates  in  broken  windi  or  in 
death. 

Bleeding  in  moderate  quantities  is  more  or  lefs  ne« 
ceflary,  according  to  ihc  ftrength  of  the  hoi^fe,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing ;  after  which  give  the  fol- 
lowing bolus  at  nig]>t,  repeat  it  the  next  night,  and  on 
the  morning  following  work  tiiem  off  with  a  proper 
purge.  .      ^ 

Tii  Preparatlvt  Bolus. 

Take  calomel,  two  drachms  i  and  honey  enough  to 
make  a  bolus. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  repeat  one  bolus  at  night,  and 
the  next  morning  repeat  the  purge. 

During  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  horfc  well  clothed  and  littered ;  and 
he  fhould  be  well  fupplied  with  fcalded  bran  and  warm 
water. 

After  the  fecond  purge  give  one  of  the  following 
balls  every  morning,  letting  him  fa(l  two  hours  after 
each,  and  continue  their  ufe  for  two  months,  or 
longer. 

Jfthmatic  Balls. 

Take  antimonv,  finely  levigated,  half  a  pound; 
gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  myrrh  and  gum  ammo* 
niacom,  of  each  two  ounces  5  Venice  foap,  half  a  pound; 
boney  or  treacle,  enough  to  make  a  mafs,  of  which 
two  ounces  may  be  taken  for  one  baH.     Or, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  freih  fquills,  and  Venice 
feap,  of  each  four  ounces ;  annifated  balfam  of  fuU 
phor,  one  ounce;  make  them  into  a  mafs,  of  which 
two  ounces  may  be  made  into  a  ball. 

If  the  difeafe  be  obftinate,  the  bolus  with  calomel 
may  be  repeated  at  proper  interval^,  with  or  without  the 
porge,  taking  care  that  it  c'oes  not  falivate. 

Oti  diileAing  hor(es  that  have  laboured  under  tl  e 
dry  afthma  for  fome  time,  the  heart  and  the  organs  of 
fclpiration  appear  fomewhat  enlarged :  which  preter- 
natural enlargement  is  an  tffc(k  of  the  continual  labour- 
uig  widi  the  breath,  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
Bee  BaoxsN  Wind. 

ATTACHMENTS,  (Court  of)  a  court  belong. 


ing  to  tfce  foreft,  whereii^  the  oflSccrs  do  nothing  btst 
receive  the  attachments  of  the' forefters,  and  inroll 
them  in  the  verdurer's  rolls,  that  tliey  may  be  in  readi- 
nefs  againft  the  time  that  the  court  of  Swainmote  is 
kept  5  for  that  this  court  cannot  determine  any  offence 
or  trefpafs,  if  the  value  thereof  be  above  four-pence; 
for  all  above  that  value  muft  be  iurolled  in  the  vcr- 
durer*s  rolls,  and  fent  from  thence  to  the  court  of 
Swainmote,  to  ht  tried  there  according  to  the  laws  ot 
the  foreit. 

Por  notwithftanding  the  greateft  part  of  all  the 
prefcntments  do  firft  begin  in  this  court,  yet  this 
court  cannot  proceed  further  therein ;  neither  is  a 
prefentmcnt  in  this  court  any  conviction  againft  the 
offender  in  thofe  offences,  becaufe  he  may  fraverfe 
the  fatnc,  until  it  has  paffcd  the  court  of  Swain- 
mote ;  to  which  all  trefpaflcs  prefented  at  the  court  of 
attachments  muft  neceffarily  come,  before  the  offenders 
can  be  punilhed,  or  ftand  oonvidled,  as  guilty  in  law  of 
their  offisnces. 

ATTAIN  r,  is  a  blow,  or  wound,  received  hj  a 
horfe  in  his  inner  feet,  from  another  horfe  that  foUpws 
him  too  clofe ;  or  from  an  over  reach  in  frofty  weather, 
when  a  horfe  being  rough  (hotl,  or  having  flioes  with 
long  calkers,  ftrikes  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore  legs, 
or  leg.  This  word  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  a  blow 
that  the  horfe's  foot  receives  from  the  fore,  or  hinder 
oppofite  foot ;  or  a  blow  given  by  one  of  the  hinder 
feet  ftriking  againft  the  cornet  of  the  fore  foot.  Hence 
thcv  fay. 

Your  horfe  could  not  have  given  himfelf  a  ruder  it- 
taint  :  for  I  find  with  the  probe,  that  it  penetrates  be- 
tween the  hoof  and  the  coffin  bone,  which  gives  reafon 
to  fufpea  that  the  tendon  is  affefted,  and  that  the  at* 
taint  reaches  to  the  cornet. 

Upper  attaint  is  a  violent  blow  given  with  the  two 
hind  feet,  upon  the  finew  of  the  fore  legs. 

To  cure  an  attaint,  firft  clip  away  the  hair,  and  the 
battered  (kin  or  fleOi  which  you  will  find  hang  loofc 
and  ufelefs ;  then  walh  the  dirt  from  it  with  water  and 
fait,  and  anoint  it  with  neat's-foot  oil,  or  mutton-fuct; 
after  this  dip  a  wad  of  flax  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  and 
bind  it  hard  on  the  v^round.  Repeat  che  wad  daily  till 
healed. 

^  ,^™REopaDeir.  Ofaftag,  if  pcrfeft,  is 
called  the  burr  ;  the  pearls,  (the  little  knobs  on  it)' the 
beam ;  the  gutters,  the  antler  j  the  fur-antler  royal, 
fur-royal ;  and  all  at  top  (he  croches. 

Of  a  Buck  ;  the  burr,  the  beam  ;  the  brow-antler, 
the  fur.  antler  ;  the  advancer,  palm,  and  fpcUcrs. 
^  If  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a  man's  hand,  it  is 
then  called  a  palmed  head.  Heads  bearing  not  above 
three  or  four,  the  croches  being  p'aced  aloft,  all  of  one 
height,  are  called  crowned  heads;  heads  having  doa- 
bhng  croches,  are  called  forked  heads;  becaufe, the 
croches^  arc '  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  like 
forks. 

If  you  arc  aflced  what  a  ftag  bears,  you  are  only  to 

reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never  to  exprefs  ^ 

odd  number :   as,   if  he  hath  four  croches  on  his  neat 

horn,  and  five  on  his  far;  you  muft  fay,  he  bears  ten, 

E  ^  ^     a  falfcr 
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a  Falfc  right  on  his  ticar  hotn,  (for  all  that  iRe  beaFiti 
bears  are  called  rights :)  but  if  four  on  the  near  horn, 
you  may  hy  he  bears  twelve,  a  double  falfc  right  on 
the  near  horn  :  for  you  mud  not  only  make  the  num- 
ber even,  but  alfo  the  horns  even  with  that  diiVinc- 
tion. 

AVANCERS,  the  fame  as  Advan'cer?, 

AUBIN,  IS  a  broken  going,  or  pace  of  a  horfe  be- 
tween an  amble  and  a  gallop  :  which  is  not  efteemcd. 

AVERTI,  a  French  word  ufed  in  the  manage,  as 
applied  to  the  pace  or  motion  of  a  horfe  :  fignifying  a 
motion  that  is  injoined,  regulated,  and  required  in  the 
leflbns. 

Pas  ecoute,  and  Pas  d*ecole,  (i.  e.  liftening  paces,  or 
fchool paces)  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

AUGUST,  the  flies  of  this  month  are  the  fame  as 
ufed  in  J  tJLY  5  which  fee. 

1.  Then  another  Ant-Fly;  the  dubbing  of  the 
black  brown  hair  of  a  cow,  fome  red  warpt  in  for  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  a  dark  wing  :  a  killing  fly. 

2.  Next,  a  fly  called  the  Fern-Fly  5  the  dubbing  of 
the  fur  of  a  hare's  neck ;  and  that  is  of  the  colour  of 
fern,  or  brackin  j  with  a  darkiOi  gray  wing  of  a  mal- 
lard's feather.     A  killer  too. 

3.  BeGdes  thofe,  there  is  a  white  hackle ;  the  body 
of  white  mohair,  and  wrapped  about  with  a  white  fea- 
ther ;  and  this  is  aflfuredly  taken  for  thiftle-down. 

4.  We  have  alfo  this  month  a  Hairy  Long-Legs  ; 
the  body  made  of  bear's-dun,  and  blue  wool,  mixt,  and 
a  brown  hackle  feather  over  all. 

5.  Alfo  another  made  of  lightifh  bear's  hair  and  a 
dunnifli  hackle  5  add  a  few  hairs  or  light  Mue  mohair 
and  a  little  fox- cub  down,  warp  with  light  gray  or  pale 
blue  filk  5  the  head  large,  the  latter  is  to  be  ufed  chiefly 
in  a  cloudy  windy  day,  with  a  long  line,  and  the  head 
of  this  infeftonly. 

The  Peacock  Hackle,  and  three  following  flies  of 
May,  and  the  two  fubfequent  moriths,  and  the  brOwn 
of  the  laft  month,  ferve  alfo  for  this  j  in  which  alfo  arc 
taken  the 

T.  GraY'Fly.  Body,  light  gray  foal's  hair  mixed 
with  the  dark  part  of  a  hare's  fcut ;  warp  with  gray 
filk  :  wing,  a  hen-pheafant's  feather. 

2.  Black  Ant-Fly.  Body>  darkeft  part  of  a  hare's 
fcut,  and  dark  brown  wool,  or  iheep's  ruflct,  equally 
mixed,  and  one  fmgle  ruddy  herl  of  a  peacock,  all  twill- 
ed together  j  warp  with  copper-coloured  filk :  wing,  a 
fieldfare's  feather. 

3^  Brown  Ant-Fly.  Body,  bright  brown  bear's 
hair,  much  weather-beaten,  almoft  of  an  orange  colour 
towards  the  tail,  and  therefore  a  few  hairs  of  a  light 
brown,  or  flame  coloured  calf,  or  fpaniei's  hair  to  be 
added  in  the  tail  part  •,  warp  with  orange- coloured  filk: 
wing,  the  light  feather  of  a  fieldfare  or  darling, 

Not^'  Tiie  following  method  of  imitating  the  black 
and  brown  Ant-Fly  with  other  materials,  has  been 
found  to  fucceedl 

I.  BLack-Ant.  Brown  bear's  hair,  and  ^  little 
gray  fquirrefs  hair  next  the  roots,  peacock  hcrl  5  warp 
wiin  copper-colour  or  afti. 

%  Brown-Ant.    Light  barge -fail,  fcal's  fur  and 


brown  beat's  hair,  peacock  herl ;  warp  with  orange : 
wings  of  this  and  the  former,  ftarHng's  feather  longer 
than  the  body. 

3.  Bus8-Browm.      Dubbing,    of    the  light  brown 
hair  of  a  cur;  the  head  black :  wings  of  the  feachcr  of  * 
a  red  hen  ;  warped  with  orange-coloured  filk. 

4.  Hearth-Fly.  Dabbing,  of  the  wool  of  an  old 
black  fheep,  with  fome  gray  hairs  in  it,  for  the  body 
and  head:  wings,  of  a  light  ihepftarc's  quiU-feather, 
warped  on  with  black  fiik. 

5.  Pismire-Fly,  Dubbing,  of  bright  brown  bear's 
hair,  warped  whh  red  filk:  wings,  of  the  faddeft-co- 
loured  fhepftare's  quill-feather.     A  good  fly. 

AVIARY,  a  place  fet  apart  for  feeiling  and  propa- 
gating birds.  It  (hould  be  fu  large  as  to  give  the  birds 
fome  freedom  of  flight,  and  turfed  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  foulnefs  on  the  floor. 

AIRY,  or  AKRY,  a  ncft  or  company  of  hawks 
or  eagles,  fo  called  from  the  old  French  word  dire. 
See  Hawk. 

BABBLING,  19  fa4d  of  hounds  which  are  too  bufy 
after  they  have  found  a  good  fcen-t. 

BACK.  To  back  a  horfe,  or  mount  a  horfe,  2f  doTf 
is  to  mount  him  bare-backed  or  without  a  faddle.  A 
weak-backed  horfe  is  apt  to  ftumble:  Such  a  horfe  de- 
fends himfelf  with  his  back,  is  when  he  leaps  and  plays 
with  his  fillets,  and  doubles  his  reins  to  incommode 
his  rider. 

Short-backed.  It  is  a  common  obfcrvation,  that 
t  horfe  which  wants  length  in  the  back  will  be  furc  to 
have  it  in  fome  improper  place,  the  legs  for  inftance. 
Short«backed  ftallions  are  very  apt  to  get  leggy,  fpidcr- 
(haped  (lock.  A  horfe  which  ftands  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground  may  be  a  goer,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  general 
length,  if  his  fhoulder  be  not  too  unfavourably  made. 

The  fpine,  being  too  (hort,  is  not  fufficiently  pliable, 
and  the  want  of  room  between  the  ribs  and  hip-bones 
occafions  the  entrails  to  be  fo  prefled  towards  the  lungs 
in  a£lion,  as  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  impede  refpi- 
ration.  Length  of  back  will  always  be  found  advan- 
tageous, when  there  is  fufiicient  general  fubftaocc, 
and  particularly,  width  and  fvvell  of  the  mufcles  in  the 
loins  and  fillets;  but  fliort  backs  are  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  long,  thin  fliapes,  with  hollow  flip ks,  and 
narrow  weak  loins. 

Hollow  backs  are  apparently  weak,  and  the  curva- 
ture of  the  fpine  muft  in  fome  degree^ hinder  a£hion,  a^ 
well  as  all  other  irregularities  of  form.  Horfes  of  this 
form  have  fometirpes  ^  yery  elevated  creft,  look  hand- 
fomely  mounted,  give  an  eafy,  convenient  feat,  and 
are  pleafant  goers.  High,  or  Bkeambacki-d  horfes, 
throw  the  faddle  forward,  and  are  liable  to  be  galled 
by  it,  an4  are  often  hard  flumping  goers.  But  a  horffi 
(unlefs  a  capital  one  be  the  objett)  muft  never  be  re- 
jedled,  merely  on  account^  of  being  either  hollow,  or 
f wine  backed.  , 

Back  :  to  cafe  a  pain  in  the  back  of  a  horfe,  bruifc 
well  together  the  following  ingredients,  heat  them  over 
a  fire,  and  apply  them  to  the  p«rt  as  h9t  as  the  horfe 
will  bear  it,  as  a  pouhice  : 
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Of  new  c<Jw-dung,  two  ounces ;  the  roots  of  burdock, 
wafhed  and  diced,  two  ounces  \  borage  and  buglofs,  of 
each  a  handful ;  and  oil  of  bays,  fix  ounces. 
**  Back  of  a  Horsi^:,  to  Jlrt}igthm,  A  wcaknefs  in 
the: 'back  freqiiemly  happens  in  confequence  of  cold 
and  wa-tery  humours  atFedling  the  linews,  or  of  jellied 
water  fettli:^g  in  the  joints,  or  too  often  covering  mares. 
To  remedy  this  diforder, 

Take  horfe-radi 111  roots,  a  pound;  bay-leaves,  two 
handfuls;  and  the  bar'-c  of  elder,  the  like  quantity, 
boil  thefe  in  man's  urine,  and  with  the  liquid  bathe  the 
•back  as  hot  as  (Convenient,  giving  him  for  diet,  oats 
and  fplit  beans  ;  and  each  morning,  faiting,  a  ball 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  made  of  the  following 
articles :  '  . 

Liquorice  powder,  two  ounces;  hartihorn  beaten  to 
powder,  one  ounce;  fenugreek  and  hyflbpfecd,  deeped, 
of  each  two  ounces;  and  add  as  much  Malaga  wine  as 
will  make  it  a  ft-ift^"  pafte. 

Back,  in  the  Manege\  and  amongFarriers.  A  horfc's 
back  (hould  be  {traight^  not  hoMow,  which  is  called 
fuddle- bnekid \  horfes  of  this  kind  are  genc^rally  light, 
and  carry  their  heads  high,  but  want  in  Urength  and 
fervice.     A  hprfe  with  a  weak  back  is  apt  to  (tumble. 

In  the  French  riding-fchools,  to  mount  a  horfe  h  dosj 
is  to  mount  him  bare-bicked,  without  a  faddle. 

Back-wen,  in  Horfes^  a  diforder  caufed  by  the 
adembltng  of  b^d  humours  to  one  pUce,  and  there 
contratling  into  a  tumour.     To  remove  them, 

Take  the  oil  of  bays,  water  of'  tarcar,  and  foap^ 
boilers'  lees,  mix  them  well ;  and  being  very  hot,  dip 
a  cloth  therein,  and  lay.it  upon  the  place  affefted,  and 
continue  often  fo  to  do;  and,  the  humours  thereby 
being  difpcrfed,  the  fwclling  will  fink  and  difappear. 

BACK-SWAYED,  is  a  pain  and  weaknefs  in  the 
reins, caufed  by  a  fall,  carrying  of  fome  heavy  burtliens, 
or  fome  other  violent  accident ;  and  fometimes  the 
horfe  is  alfo  hurt  inwardly,  which  brings  him  into  the 
greateft  diforder  imaginable. 

REMEDT. 

Take  a  plentiful  deal  of  blood  from  the  neck,  after 
which  apply  thofe  tilings  that  are  proper  to  promote 
fweat,  fuch  :as  fu'e^ting  in  a  dunghill,  if  the  common 
remedies  fail:  his  diet  muft  beopeni<ig,  and  the  greateft 
care  taken  to  ptevcrit  a  levlr.  He  ought  to  be  girt 
pret^ty  firm  over  his  reins,  ytx  not  fo  as  to  hinder  the 
motion  of  hi»  flanks,  he  ought  alfo  to  be  hung  iip,  or 
kept  in  a  fleady  pvjftare ;  bur,  if  the  weaknefs  continues, 
ou  may  proceed  ttfgive  the  fire,  whicli  muft  be  don« 
y  piercing  the  Ikiti,  avoiding  as  much  as  pofitble  to 
burn  him  near  the  flanks,  otherwife  it  will  bs  apt  to 
create  a  violent  fwclling  in  the  (heath,  which  would 
very  foon  bring  on  a  fever. 

Strains  in  thebips  are  tobe  accounted  for  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  in  the  back  and  Hioulders,  only  they 
arc  not  fo  apt  to  create  a  fever  as  the  fwaying  of  the 
back.  Sometimes  the  rOu^d  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
by  the  violence  of  the  accident  thruft  out  of  its  focket, 
and  then  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  hip*Jhot\  but  if  it  is  not 
reduced  immediately,  he  will  be  irrecoverably  lame. 


I 


The  cure  confifli  In  t^c  fame  applications  that  are  pro- 
per for  a  {houlderfplait, 

BACKING  A  CoLTr  after  he  has  been  exercifcd 
fome  time,  morning  and  evening,  and  you  find  him 
obedient  (as  dire<fi:ed  under  the  head  of  Colt);  and 
when  you  have  made  him  trot  a  good  pace  about  in  your 
hand,  fee  whether  your  tackling  be  firm  and  good,  and 
every  thing  in  its  true  and  proper  place  ;  when  having 
one  to  ftay  his  head,  and  govern  the  chafing  rein,  you 
may  take  his  back,  yet  not  fuddenly,  but  by  degrees, 
with  divers  heavings  and  half-rifings,  which  if  he  en- 
dure patiently,  then  fettle  yourfelf ;  but  if  he  fhrink 
and  diflike  it,  then  forbear  to  mount,  and  chafe  him 
about  again,  and  then  ofler  to  mount,  and  do  this  till 
he  be  willing  to  receive  you. 

After  you  are  fettled,  receive  your  ftirrups,  and 
cherifli  him,  put  your  toes  forward,  let  him  that  ftays 
his  head  lead  him  forwards  half  a  dozen  paces,  then 
cherifh  him  again,  (hake  and  move  yourfelf  on  the  fad- 
dle; then  let  the  ftayer  of  his  head  remove  his  hand  a 
little  from  the  cavefon ;  as  you  thrnft  your  toes  for- 
wards, let  him  move  him  forward  with  his  rein,  till 
you  have  made  him  apprehend  your  own  motion  of  the 
body  and  foot,  which  muil  go  equally  together,  and 
with  fpirit  alfo,  that  he  may  go  forward  without  the 
other's  afliftance,  and  ftay  upon  the  reftraint  of  your 
own  bands  ;  ^hen  cherifh  him,  a^d  give  grafs,  and 
bread  to  eat;  alight  from  his  back,  mount  and  un- 
mount twice  or  thrice  together,  ever  mixing  them  with 
cheriftiings  ]  thus  excrcife  him,  till  he  be  itiade  perfefk 
in  going  forwards,  and  ftanding  ftill  at  pleafure ;  this 
being  done,  the  long  rein  may  be  laid  afide,  and  the 
band  about  the  neck,  and  only  ufe  the  trenches  and 
cavefon  with  the  martingal,  and  let  the  groom  lead  the 
way  before,  or  another  horfe  going  only  ftraicht  for- 
wards, and  make  him  ftand  ftill  when  you  pleaie,  which 
will  loon  be  eftcfted  by  trotting  after  another  horfe, 
fometimes  equal  with  him,  fometimes  bcFore,  fo  that 
he  fix  upon  no  certainty  but  your  own  pleafure,  and  be 
fure  ih  have  regard  to  the  well  carriage  of  his  neck 
and  head,  and  as  the  martingal  ilackens,  fo  ftraighten  it 
from  time  to  time. 

BACK  WORM,  or  Filandcr ;  a  difeafe  incident  to 
■hawks. 

Thefe  worms  are  about  half  a  yard  long,  trouble  the 
birds  very  much,  and  in  time  will  kill  them ;  they  lie 
wrapt  up  in  a  thin  (kin  about  the  reins,  and  proceed 
from  grofs  and  vifcous  humours  in  the  bowels,  6c- 
cafioncd  through  ill  digellion  and  want  of  natural 
heat. 

Thisdiftemper  is  eafily  difcerned  by  thefe  fymptoms^: 
viz.  by  the'havik's  ftinking  breath,  cafting  her  gorge, 
croaking  in  the  night,  trembling,  ruffling,  and  writh- 
ing Jier  tail;  by  the  muring,  which  is  fmall  and  un- 
clean ;  and  alfo  by  keeping  at  a  ftay  in  a  low  ftate  of 
health. 

The  back  worm  is  rarely  quite  killed,  but  a  careful 
falconer  givi^ig  her  cloves  of  garlic,  fteeped  in  worm- 
wood once  a  month,  andonce  a  fortnight,  againft  his 
putting  her  into  the  mew,  which  will  qualify  the 
worm  ;  without  this  care  ftie  will  be  fuddenly  fpoiled, 

'I'here  is  another  fort  of  filander,  wbich  lies  in  the 
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.gut  or  panneU  being  long,  finall,  white  and  red 
worms — for  cure  take  aloes  hepatic,  filings  of  iron, 
•nutmeg,  and  as  much  honey  as  will  ferve  to  make 
them  into  a  pill,  which  giv,e  her  in  the  morning  as  foon 
as  (he  ha<i  cafrj  and  after  (he  has  mut^d  it  clean  away, 
then  give  her  good  hot  meat.  Sec  Woums. 
*  BADGER,  of  this  animal  there  are  two  kinds ;  the 
dog  badger,  fo  called,  on  account  of  refcmbling  a  dog 
in  his  feet  ^  and  a  hog  badger,  as  refembling  a  hog  in 
his  cloven  feet. 

The  latter  are  difFerent  from  the  former,  being 
whiter  and  larger,  and  having  thicker  heads  and  fnouts; 
they  do  alfo  differ  in  their  food,  the  one  eating  flcili 
tnd  carrion  like  a  dogj  and  the  other  roots  and  fruits 
like  a  hog :  and  thefe  kinds  of  badgers,  where  they 
have  earths,  ufe  to  caft  their  Bants,  or  dung,  in  a  fmall 
.  hok,  and  cover  it;  whereas  the  dog  badgers  make 
their  fiants  at  a  good  diftance  from  tlxir  burrows, 
which  are  deep,  with  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes,  and' 
angles.  •> 

The  hog  badger,  being  fat  and  lazy,  earths  iri'open, 
eafy,  and  light  grounds,  whereas  the  other  fort  frequent 
thickets,  rocks,  and  mountainous  places,  making  their 
retreats  deeper  and  narrower. 

A  badger  is  known  by  fevcral  other  names ;  as  a 
grey,  a  orock,  a  borefon,  or  a  baufon:  the  young 
are  called  pigs,  the  male  is  called  tlie  boar,  and  thefe* 
male  the  fow. 

The  badger  is  naturally  a  very  flcepy  creature,  and 
feldom  (tirs  out  but  in  the  night  feafon  to  feek  his 
,prcy ;  and  above  all  other  fo^,  hog's  flefh  is  moft 
grateful  to  his  palate ;  infomuch,  that  if  you  take  a 
piece  of  pork,  and  trail  It  over  the  badger^s  burrow,  he 
will  foon  make  his  approach  out. 

They  live  to  a  great  age,  and  when  their  fight  fails 
them  by  reafon  of  old  age,  they  keep  to  their  burrows, 
and  receive  their  food  irpm  the  younger. 

They  are  of  a  very  chilly  and  cold  nature,  and  there- 
fore will  not  go  out  when  it  fnows.  Their  fiefli  is  of  a 
fweet  rankifh  lade,  but  is  eaten  in  many  countries. 

The  beil  feafon  to  takexkem  is  in  September. 

They  have  very  (harp  and  venomous  teeth ;  their 
legs  are  longer  on  the  right  fide  than  on. the  left,  fo 
that  when  they  run,  they  choofe  the  fide  of  an  hill, 
bank,  furrow,  or  cart-rut. ' 

The  dog-badgci's  cars,  fnout,  and  throat  arc  yel- 
lowifl),  and  they  are  longer  legged  than  the  hog- badger : 
they  accompany  not  together,  yet  they  both  prey  on 
all  manner  of  fowl,  young  pigs,  and  the  like  food}  do- 
inggrcat  hurt  in  warrens* 

They  are  flout  and  hardy  in  defending  themfelves, 
and  will  endure  fevere  blows^  yet  their  nofe  and  fnout 
is  fo  tender,  that  a  little  blow  thereon  will  kill  them. 

Although  the  badger  and  the  fox  are  much  alike  in 
feveral  qualities,  yet  they  often  fight  with  one  another, 
efpecially  on  the  account  of  food,  fo  chat  it  is  good 
fport  ro  fee  the  conteft  between  them. 

The  hunting  and  purfuing  them,  however,  is  much 
the  fame  at  the  conclufion :  but  the  badger  r^ns  to  his 
earth  or  burrow,  much  fooner  jthan  the  fox,  and  being 
earthed,  makes  good  and  defends  his  caftfe  much 
longer ;  and  to  fay  the  truth>  the  pleafure  of  tHe  chafe 


docs  cJricfly  confifl  in  the  unkennelling  and  unearthing 
ot  them,  which  requires  ikill  and  labour. 

You  are  to  take  notice,  that  although  all  hounds 
will  eagerly  putfue  and  hunt  both  the  fox  and  the 
badger,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  endure 
to  feed  on  their  flefh  ;  and  there  are  fomc  dogs  more 
proper  for  this  chafe  than  others;  thofe  are  the  terriers, 
fpoken  of  in  Fox-hunting,  which  fee. 

The  labour  and  ingemMtyof  badgers  in  making  their 
burrovirs  is  worth  obfcrvation.  When  they  earth  ; 
after  they  have  entered  a  good  depth,  for  the  clearing 
the  earth  out,  one  lieth  on  his  back,  and  another  lay- 
eth  earth  on  his  belly  ;  and  fo  taking  his  hinder  feet  in 
his  mouth,  draweth  him  out  of  his  burrow:  and  he 
having  unladen  himfelf  of  earth  gocth  to  the  fame  work 
again  ;  and  thus  they  do  till  their  chambers,  or  places 
of  retreat,  are  finiihed. 

Then  they  proceed  to  gather  in  their  furniture,  that 
IS,  the  materials  for  their  couch  or  lodging,  as  ilraw, 
leave«,  mofs,  and  the  1  ke,  wjiich  with  their  feet  and 
head  they  wrap  up  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  will  get 
to  their  burrows  a  pretty  good  bundle.  Some  burrovk'S 
have  feven  or  eight  difUnd  chambers. 

0/ Hunting  the  BADGtR. 

In  doing  this,  you  muft  feek  the  earths  and  burrows 
where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear  mooaihine  night  go  and 
flop  all  the  burrows,  except  one  or  two,  and  therein 
4>lace  fome  fad:s,  faflened  with  drawing  flrings,  which 
mav  f}>Mt  him  in  as  foon  as  he  ftraineth  the  bag. 

Some  ufe  no  more  than  to  fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fack,  and  as  foon  as.  the  b;idger  is  in  the  fack  and 
flraineth  it,  the  fack  flippeth  off  the  hoop  and  fecures 
him  in  it,  where  he  lies  trembling  till  he  is  taken. 

Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  calt  off  the 
hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices,  hedges, 
and  tufts,  round  about,^  for  the  compafs  of  a  mile  or 
two,  and  what  ledgers  arc  abroad,  being  alarmed  by 
the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to  their  bur- 
rows; and  obferve,  that  he  who  is  placed  to  watch  the 
facks  mufl:  (land  clofe  and  upon  a  clear  wind  •,  other- 
wife  the  ledger  will  difcover  him,  and  will  immedi- 
ately fly  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow. 

But  if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can 
take  his  fanduary,  he  will  then  ftand  at  a  hay  like  a 
boar,  and  make  good  fport,  vigorbufly  biting  and  claw- 
ing  the  dogs.  The  general  manner  of  their  fighting, 
is  Iving  on  their  backs,  ufing  botlv  teeth  and  nails,  and 
by  blowing  up  their  Ikins  defend  themfelves  again fl  all 
bites  of  the  dogs,  and  blows  of  the  nien  upon  their 
nofes,  as  aforefaid.  And  for  the  better  prefervation  of 
the  dogs,  it  is  good  to  put  broad  collars  made  of  greys' 
(kins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  flop  tlie  hole  be- 
twixt him  and  the  terriers  j  and  if  they  ftill  continue 
baying,  he  will  remove  his  coucb  into  another  chamber, 
or  part  of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another, 
barricading  the  way  before  them,  as  he  retreats,  -until 
he  can  go  no  further. 

If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  the  burrow. 
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yotr  mud  be  provided  with  the  fame  tools  as  for  digging 
out  a  fox  ;  andbefldes  you  fhould  have  a  pail  of  water 
to  refreQi  the  terriers,  when  they  come  out  of  the  earth 
to  take  breath  and  cool  themrdves. 

Ic  will  alfo  be  i>ece{n^ry  to  put  fome  fmall  bells  about 
'  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making  a  noife  may 
caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out*  .    ' 

The  tools  ufed  for  the  digging  out  of  the  badger,  be- 
ing troublefome  to  be  carried  on  men's  backs,  may  be 
brought  in  a  cart. 

In  digging  you  mud  confider  the  fituation  of  the 
ground  J  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief  an- 
gles are;  for  elfe»  infteadof  advancing  the  woik,  you 
will  hinder  it. 

In  this  order  you  may  befiege  them  in  their  holds, 
or  cadles,  and  may  break  their  platforms,  parapets, 
cafemate^,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and  couutes* 
mines,  until  you  have  overcome  them* 

There  are  advantages  which  accrue  by  kiiling^  thtt 
animal.  Their  flefli,  blood,  and  greafe,  though  thej^ 
are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very  ufeful  for  phyfician8> 
and  apothecaries,,  for  oils,  ointments,  falves,  and  pow» 
ders  ftor  ibortnefs  of  breath,  the  cough  of  the  lungs, 
for  the  done,  fprained  finews,  colt  aches,  ^cuand  th« 
jQ^in  being  well  drefled,  is  very  warm  and  good-for  an- 
ticint  people,  who  are  troubled^  with,  paralytic  didenv- 
pers.. 

BAG,  IN  Angling.  A  line- is  faid  to  bag)  when 
•ne  hair^  (after  is^.it  twidedj  runs  Vip  more  than  any  of 
the  red. 

BA<3i,  iNv  FA4tRi£E9r,  is  when,  in  order  to  retrieve 
a  horfe*8  lod  appetite,  they  put  an  ounce  of  afa- 
feetida,  and  as  much  powder  of  fa v in,  into  a  bag, 
to.be  tied  ta  the  bitt,  keeping  him  bridled  for  two 
hourS)  feveral  times  a-day  :  as  foon  as  the  bag  is 
takeivofr,.he  will  Call  to  eating.  xTbe  fame  bag  wiU 
Ccrve  along  time. 

BAIT  ',.  a  thing  prepared  to  take,  or  bring  fid>es  to. 
See  Alluring  Fish. 

There  are  three  forts  of  baits  for  taking  fife :  the 
natural  ones,  and  thofe  generally  are  living,  as  worms 
of  all  kinds,  especially  the  red  maggots,  bobs,  frogs, 
grafshoppers,  bees,,  ibeetles,  dores,  butterflies,  which 
are  admirable  for  the  chub,  wafps,  hornets,  fnails, 
(mall  fi{h,  &c. 

Next  are  the  artificial  baits,  which  are  of  two 
forts :  fird  fuch  as  imitate  the  living  baits,  efpecially 
flies  for  every  month  and  feafon  of  the  year ;  nay, 
almod  for  every  fifli,  fo  great  is  the  variety  of  them 
that  fcequent  the  meadows  and  rivers. 

Thefe  flies  are  made  on  the  bodies  of  your  hooks,  the 
bodies  of  your  flies  being  made  of  wool,  and  the  wingf 
«>f  feveral  forts  of  feathers,  coloured  to.  the  life,  re- 
fembling  thofe  you  counterfeit,  and  with  thefe  draw 
your  hook  gently  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  generally 
againd  the  dream,  and  the  fifh  will  bite  at  themwitn 
greedinefs.    See  Fuv-FiSHiNG,  Angling,  &c- 

TJie  fecond  fort  of  artificial  baits,  are  pades  of 
feveral  compofitioni-^i-of  which  more  in  ArticlePASTE :. 
hut  for  the  prefenr,  we  are  to  obferve,  concerning  the 
red,  or  earth  worn),  (for  the  taking  of  which,  coufult 
that.artick}it  i$  good  for /mall  fiflx  all  thc.y  ear.  rounds. 


and  fmall  fiih  are  good  baits  for  pikes  at  all  times  r 
(heep's  blood  an^  che^fc  are  good  baits  in  April  j  the 
bobs,  dried  wafps,  and  bees,  are  for  May ;  brown  flies 
for  June  ;  maggots,  hornets,  wafps,  and  bees  for  July  j 
fnails  in  Auguft;  grafshoppers  in  September;  corn, 
bramble  berries,  and  feeds,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  your 
artificial  pades  ,arc  for  May,  June^  and  July  j  and  frogs 
for  March. 

Concerning  all  your  artificial  flic?,  the  great  dun  fly 
will  do  the  latter  end  of  February,  if  there  be  fair  wea- 
ther, for  it  is  a  time  the  air  is  warm,  and  that  the  fiih 
begin  to  partake  of  the  fun's  heat,  fo  that  in  reafoo 
you  may  expcS  they  will  bite  freely.  ' 

The  little  dun  fly  is  proper  for  March  ;  the  done,  or 
May  fly  for  April;  the  yellow  for  May;  the  black, 
dark,  ydtow  and  mooriOi  fly  for  June;  the  wafp,  and 
ihell,«and.thc  doudy„or  blackifli  fly  is  for  Augud ;  but 
geiierally  fifli  more  eagerly  rife  at  thefr  flies  at  this  fea-* 
fcn,.  when  mod  forts  of  flics  refort  to  the  water  fide. 

The  bed  way  to  make  thefe  flies, .  is  to  get  the  living 
ones  of  the  feverai  kindS)  thereby  to  imitate  nature, 
both  for  diape,  colour,,  or  fizc,  lor<  the.  nearer  thee 
better. 

Thofe  fifli  which  bite  the,  mod  fl^el^  at-  flier  are- 
chubs,  chevins,  trouts,  and  falmon« 

To  make  the  great  dim  fly ;  let  thebodj^be  of  black 
wool,  and  the  wings-of  the  duo  feather  of^  a  drake's 
tail. 

The  little  dun  fly  has  his  bodf  made  of  dun  wool^ 
and  his  wing  ef  the  mail  of  a  partridge*  Thefe  are 
for  March. 

The  body  of  the  dene$  or  May  fly,  mud  be  of  black    . 
wool,  but  under  his  wings  and  tail  mud  be  of  a  pale 
yellow,  with  fome  filL  of  that  colour,  and  his  wings 
muft  be  of*  drake's  down*    This  fly  is  for  April. 

rhe  red  or  ruddy' fl.y,  mud  have  his  body  made  of 
reddidi  wool  of  the  mail  of  a  mallard,  and  the  red  fea^ 
thcrs  of  a  capon's  tail.     Tliis  fly  is  for  May. 

The  yellow,  or  greenidi  fly,  mud  have  his  body  ^ 
made  of  black  wbol,  with  a  yellow  lid  on  each' fide, 
and  the  wings  of  a  red  cock's  mail. 

The  moorifli  fly  has  his  body  made  of  duflwlfli  wool^, 
and  the  wings  of  the  blackifli  mail  of  a  drake^ 

The  tawny  fly  mud  be  made  of  a.  tawny  wool,  the' 
wings  made  contrary  one  againd  the  other,  of  the       / 
whitifli  maiLof  a  white  drak^    Thefe  flies  are  for 
June. 

The.  wafp.  fly   is  made   of  blacks  wool,   capped^ 
about  with  yellow  filk,  and  the  wings  of  a  buzzard's 
down,  or  of  a  drake's  feather.     This  fly  is  for  July. 

Tihe  fliell  fly,tern¥ed  alfo  the  green  fly,  has  the  body 
made  of  greenifli  wool,  and  his  wing  .of  the.herl  of  aa 
peacock!s  tail.     This  is  alfo  for  JuLy#. 

lUie  cloudy  daik.fly  mudibe  made- affena  diflfiTrcnt 
manner,  formed  on  a  fmall  p;eceof  cork,  bound  about : 
with  black  wool  and  black  fiik,^nd  wing^  o£  the  under 
mail  of  a  mallard, ,  with  a  >b]ack  head* 

When  you  draw  it  on  your  hook,  befafe<to-do  It  fo 
that  napart.o£.theihookJ3e  difcemed*    Thi&^y  isfor- 
Augud.. 

The  rougber'the  bodies  of  tKe  Aits  are,  andthetmore  • 
(hining^  the .  better  they  are  edeemed4  and  when  yo^  ^ 
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l.nve  got  a  fet  of  pood  flies,  they  will  fcr?c  you  many 
years,  if  kept  carefully. 

Take  this  for  a  rule ;  that  the  brighteft  flies  are  for 
cloudy  and  dark  weather,  and  the  dark  flies  are  for 
bright  and  clear  weather. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  fome  dlrcdions 
here  for  artificial  fly^filhing.  Firft,  obferve  to  have 
the  wind  in  your  back,  and  in  calling  off  your  line,  be 
fure  the  fly  fall  firft  to  tne  water.  • 

For  every  fort  of  fly,  have  fevcral  of  t^.e  fame  diiFer- 
ing  in  colour,  to  fuit  the  feveral  waters  and  weathers. 

In  flow  rivers,  or  flill  places,  caft  your  line  as  far 
^s  you  can,  and  let  it  fink  a  little,  then-  gently  draw  it 
back,  and  let  the  fly  float  leifurely  with  the  current : 
your  line  (hould  be  as  long  again  as  your  rod,  unlefs 
the  river  be  very  fhallow  and  clogged  up. 

You  muft  have  a  nimble'hand,  and  quick  eye,  to 
ftrike  prefently  upon  the  rifing  of  the  filh,  otherwife 
the  fi(h  will  be  apt  to  throw  out  the  hook,  finding  his 
miftake. 

As  to  what  concerns  live  baits,  remember  they  are  to 
be  kept  each  fort  by  themfclves,  and  to  be  fed  with 
fuch  things  as  they  are  wont  to  eat  when  at  liberty.  . 

The  red  worm  takes  much  ddight  in  black  fat 
earth ;  if  you  mix  fome  fennel  chopt  fmall  with  it, 
they  will  improve  very  much. 

Give  them  fomeiimes  a  Hcile  ox  or  cow  dung  newly 
made-,  you  may  keep  them  in  a  box,  or  fmall  bag. 

But  red  worms,  as  alfo  all  other  forts  of  worms  Icour 
quickly,  grow  very  tough  and  bright  by  puttirrg  them 
into  a  ihin  clout,  gre:\fcd  with  frelh  butter,  or  greafe, 
before  you  put  them  into  mofs,  which  is  the  beft  to 
keep  them  in  ;  the  mofs  muft  firft  be  wafhed  clean, 
and  the  water  fqueezcd  out :  and  for  the  food  you  arc 
to  give  them,  drop  a  fpoonful  of  cream  into  the  mofs 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  remove  the  mofs  every 
week,  keeping  it  in  a  cold  place. 

.White  great  maggots  are  to  be  fed  with  (hcep*s  fuet, 
and  beafts'  liver  cut  fmalh 

Frogs  and  grafshoppcrs  do  well  in  wet  mofs  and  long 
grafs,  which  muft  be  moiftencd  every  night  2  cut  off^ 
their  legs  and  wings  when  you  ufe  them. 

The  bob,  caddis-worm,  cancer,  and  fuch  like,  arc 
to  be  preferved  with  the  fame  things  where  you  take 
them. 

Live  flies  muft  be  ufed  as  you  catth  them. 

The  wafp,  h6rnet,  and  humble  bee,  may  be  dried 
in  an  oveti,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  but  have  a  care 
in  fcorching  them  5  then  dip  their  heads  in  (beep's 
blood,  which  muft  be  dried  on  ;  and  fo  keep  them  in 
a  clean  box,  and  they  will  continue  good  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

Laftly,  as  for  compound  paftes,  there  are  fevcral 
forts;  which  fee  under  Article  Paste  J  particularly  a 
way  of  boiling  beans,  with  which  you  may  take  great 
quantity  of  filli. 

Take  a  new  pot  glazed  on  the  infide,  and  boil  fome 
beans  in  it,  fuppofe  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  with  river 
water,  -after  you  have  fteeped  them  for  feven  or  eight 
hours  in  fome  water  that  was  almoft  warm  ;  when  they 
arc  nearly  half  boiled,  put  in  three  or  four  ounces  of 
honey,  according  to  the  beans,, and  two  or  three  grains 


of  mufk ;  let  them  boil  a  little,  and  ufe  them  in  this 
manner : 

Seek  out  a  clean  place,  where  there  ari  no  weeds, 
that  the  fifli  may  fee  and  take  the  beans  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  The  place  (hould  be  two  or  three  iiun- 
dred  paces  from  their  holes  ;  according  to  the  bigncfs 
thereof;  throw  in  your  beans  at  five  or  fix  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  or 
eight  days,  to  the  €wd  you  may  draw  the  fifli  thither; 
and  three  days  before  that  on  which  you  defign  to  fi(hi 
bait  them  with  the  beans  before  ordered,  e;tcept  that 
before  you  take  them  ofl^  the  five,  you  mix  with  theni 
fome  of  the  beft  aloes  reduced  into  powder,  about  the' 
quantity  of  two  beans  j  give  it  a  boil,  ami  then  take 
it  off;'         '    !  . 

•  The  fifh  thar  eat  it  will  void  all  they  ha\M5  in  their 
bodies,  and  for  three  days  after  will  faft,  and  then  will 
come  to  feek  for  food  in  the  place  where  they  foiind 
theb^it:  t'lcrcforc  you  muft  be  ready  at  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  fpread  your  nets  5  and  when  you  have 
done  fo,  and  tlirosvn  in  eight  or  ten  handfuls  of  beans, 
withdraw  in  order  to  return  thither  again  pretty  late  in 
the  evening  for  cafting  the  net.  See  Ati.uRH  FiSu  to 
Bait,  Angling,  and  LfDGER  Bait. 

To  BAIT,  or  BATE,  (in  Falconry)  is  when  a 
hawk  flutters  with  Her  wings,  either  from  |>erch,  or  fift, 
as  if  it  were  ftriving  to  get  away. 

BAlTS^r  intoxicating  Fowl.. 

There  ai*e  fevcral  artifi'cial  baits  for  intoxicating  of 
fowl,  without  tainting  or  hurting  their  flefli;  fome  of 
which  are  compofed  as  folio  wet  h  : 

Take  a  peck,  or  lefler  quamity,  of  wheat,  rye,  bar«- 
Icy,  peas,  or  tares,  to  which  put  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  nux  vomica,  and. boil  them  in  running  water  until 
they  are  almoft  ready  to  burft,  then  t-rke  it  ofl^  the  fire, 
and  when  they  are  doM  ftrew  them  upon  the  land 
where  you  defign  to  take  the  fowlj  and  fuch  as  eat  there- 
of will  immediately  be  intoxicated,  and  lie  as  if  dead, 
fo  that  you  may  take  them  up  at  pleafurt,  provided  yon 
ftay  not  too  long,  for  the  dizzinefs  will  not  laft  long 
upon  them,  therefore  be  near  at  hand. 

As  the  greater  fort  of  land  fowl  are  thus  taken,  fo 
may  you  take  fmall  bitds,  only  with  this  alteration, 
that  inftead  of  wheat,  peas>  or  the  like  grain,  you  ufe 
hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  t)r  canary-feed,  but  above  all, 
muftard*feed. 

If  you  approve  not  of  nux  vomica,  you  may  boil  the 
faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees  of  wine,  (the  ftronger 
the  better)  as  you  did  in  the  running  water,  and  apply 
them  to  ufe  as  aforefaid,  and  it  will  work  the  fame 
cffe£l,  being  eftcemed  more  wholefomc,  havjr^g  tiothing 
of  that  poifonous  nature  in  it ;  but  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  fumes  will  be  perfectly  wrought  o(F. 

Inftead  of  boiling  the  faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees, 
you  may  fteepthem  therein ;  but  then  they  will  require 
a  long  time  before  they  are  fufficiently  fwoln  and  fit 
for  ufe. 

Or  inftead  of  nux  vomica,  or  lees'of  wine,  you  may 
infufe  the  faid  graiis  or  feeds  in  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, mix  therein  the  feeds  of  henbane  and  poppy,  or 
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dthcr  of  them.  Thefe  maft  ftaild  two  or,  three  days 
infurmg,before  thcyare  fit  to  fttew  on  the  ground  for  ufe. 

Having  fhowcd  you  how  to  take  land-fowl,  I  fhall  give 
forac  inilruaions  tor  the  taking  of  water-fowl, efpecially 
ai  fuch  times  as  they  range  up  and  down  to  feek  their 
food  on  land  •,  for  cfFcfting  of  which, 

'i  ake  the  feeds,  leaves,  and  roots  of  tlie  herb  called 
bellcnge,  and  having  cleanfcd  them  from  all  filth,  put 
them  ir.ro  a  veflel  of  clean  running  water,  and  let  them 
lie  Ueeping  therein  twenty-four  hours  at  leaft  -,  then 
boil  them  in  the  faid  water  until  it  is  almoft  confumcd  •, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  cool ;  tlien  fcatter  it  in  fuch 
places  where  the  fowls  have  their  haunts ;  they  will 
greedily  cat  it  fo  that  they  will  become  immediately  in- 
toxicated, and  lie  in.  a  ftuporas  if  dead  ;  but  you  muft 
watch  them,  for  the  fumes  will  foon  wear  off. 

Some  add  to  this  decodion,  the  powder  of  brim- 
ftone  boiled  therein,  which  is  very  cffeaual. 

For  deftroying  of  crows,  ravens,  kite?,  and  fuch- 
like  mifchievous  birds  that  are  injurious  to  warrens  and 
parks  for  the  killing  coneys  and  lambs,  as  alfo  chickens; 
take  the  garbage  or  entrails  of  any  fowl,  or,  for  want 
thereof,  ^f  a  pig  or  rabbit;  this  garbage  deep  in  thc^ 
lees  of  wine  with  nux  vomica;  and  when  it  is  well  in- 
fofed  therein  pCit  in  fuch  places  where  thefe  birds  ufc 
to  refort,  which  muft  be  very  early  in  the  morning,  or 
jn  the  evening;  and  having  a  place  prepared  to  lie  con- 
cealed in  near  at  hand,'  you  may  take  thofe  that  arc  in- 
toxicated by  the  e.  t  ng. 

Or  inftead  of  the  garbage,  you  may  take  little  pieces 
of  flelh,  and  thruft  therein  a  fmall  piece  of  nux  vomica, 
cIoGng  the  place  that  it  may  notbcdifcerned,  and  fcat- 
ter the  faid  pieces  up  and  down  where  their  haunts  arc, 
and  it  will  have  the  fame  effe£t. 

Having  ihowed  how  to  take  fowl  and  birds  by  in- 
toxicating baits,  1  will  give  you  a  receipt  how  to  re- 
cover them,  that  they  may  be  made  tame. 

Take  a  fmall  quantity  of  falad  oil,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording  to  the  bignefs  of  the  fowl  or  bird,  and  drop  it 
down  its  throat ;  then  chafe  its  head  with  a  little  ftrong 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  it  will  foon  be  perfcdly  well. 

BAITING,  is  when  a  hawk  flutters  with  her  wings, 
cither  from  perch  or  fift,asif  itwere  Rriving  to  get  away. 

BALIiS,  in  ^"AKRIERy,  are  medicines  compofcd  of 
various  ingredients,  and  adminiftered  for  the  relief 
of  the  feveral  diforders  to  which  they  are  refpeftively 
adapted.    The  following  are  the  fiioft  efteemed  receipts. 

Alterative.  Antimony  finely  levigated,  fulphur, 
nitre,  and  serhiops  mineral,  each  three  ounces;  Caftile 
foan,  ten  ounces  ;  oil  of  juniper,  three  drachms  ;  and 
.  fyrup  of  honey,  fulBcient  to  make  the  mafs,  which 
divide  into  a  dozen  bails,  roiling  them  in  liquorice,  or 
anifeed  powder. 

jEthiops  mineral,  four  ounces;  milk  of  brimftone, 
prepared  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  and  cinnabar  of 
antimony,  each  five  ounces ;  form  thefe  into  a  mafs 
with  honey,  and  <livide  and  roll  them  as  before. 

Mercukial  Alterative.  Prepared  fteel,  ful- 
phur and  anifeed  powder,  each  three  ounce>;  of  le- 
vigated anti'i.ony,  four  ounces;  athiops  mineral,  fix 
ounces  ;  and  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  honey.  Divide 
the  wholf  into  nincf  balls. 


Cordial  Carminative.  <  Mithrldatc,  half  aii 
ounce  ;  anifeed  powder,  one  ounce  ;  grain  of  paradifc 
and  ginger,  both  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms; 
oil  of  juniper  and  anifeed,  each  a  drachm;  and  fyrup 
fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

Of  faffron  and  London  philonium,  each  two  drachms; 
mithridate  and  anifeed  in  powder,  each  half  an  ounce; 
oil  of  anifeed,  one  drachm  ;  and  fyrup,  if  required^ 
to  make  the  ball. 

Thefe  balls  are  given  with  fuccefs  in  cholicky  dif- 
orders. 

Chbwino.  Afafoetida,  liver  of  antimony,  jgniper* 
baywood,  and  pellitory  of  Spain,  beaten  and  incorpo- 
rated into  a  mafs  with  verjuice.  The  method  of  admi- 
nidration  is  to  wrap  one  of  the  6alls  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and,  having  a  firing  fadened  to  it,  mak^  the  horfe  chew 
it  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Thefe  arc  chiefly  ufed  for  a  loft  appetite,  a  cafe 
very  incidental  to  horfes. 

Diuretic.  Of  yellow  rofm  and  nitre,  powdered> 
each  four  ounces;  camphire  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
oil  of  juniper,  three  drachms;  and  Caftile  or  the  beft 
Briftol  foap,  fix  ounces :  mix  it  with  a  neceffary  quan- 
tity of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  roll  it  up  as  before.  This 
qbantity  will/nake  five  balls. 

Caftile  foap  and  Ix)catelli's  balfam,  each  three 
ounces ;  powder  of  nitre  and  anifeed,  each  two  ounces;, 
and  balfam  of  Peru,  fix  drachms ;  mix  it  together  with 
the  fyrup  of  marfti mallows,  and  divide  it  into  fix  balls. 

One  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  two  drachms  of 
unrcflified  oil  of  amber,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  one  ounce 
of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  of  juniper-berries, .  half  an 
ounce  of  anifeed,  powdered,  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fyrup  of  mar(h mallows. 

Two  drachm's  of  the'componnd  powder  of  gum-tra- 
gacanth,  ten  grains  of  opium,  two  drachms  of  nitre, 
half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  two  drachms  of  rofin, 
and  thirty  drops  of  the  oil  of  juniper. 

Thefe  are  very  efficacious  in  cafes  of  the  ftrangury 
and  greafe. 

Cordial  Diuretic.  Powder  of  camphire'  and 
ginger,  caph  one  ounce;  nitre  and  rofin,  each  fix 
ounces;  anifeed  in  powder,  four  ounces;  Caftile  or 
pure  white  foap,  ten  ounces;  oil  of  juniper,  fix 
drachms  J  and  honey  fufficient  to  form  the  maf*.  Di- 
vide it  in:o  balls  of  two  ounces  each. 

This  medicine  is  fingularly  adapted  to  every  purpofc 
in  the  cure  of  the  molten  greafe. 

Fever.  Snake-root,  in  powder,  two  draclmis; 
miihridate,  fix  drachms;  anifeed  and  compound  con- 
trayerva  ;)Owdcrs,eachhalf  an  ounce  ;f nit  of  hartdiorn, 
one  drachm,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup  of  faftVoa. 

Venice  treacle,  i\x  drachms;  fnake^root,  fafFiony 
London  philonium,  and  compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva,  each  two  drachms  ;  fyrup,  if  neceflary,  to  make 
the  ball. 

Thefe  areadminiftered  with  advantage  in  aJl  feverift 
diforders. 

Jaundice.  Turmtric,  in  powder,  fix  ounces; 
Caftile  foap,  eight  ounces;  foluble  tartar,  three  omices,; 
India  rhubarb,  two  ounces  ;  long  pepper,  one  punjce ; 
F  ^faffron. 
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fafFron,  half  an  ounce  5  and  a  fufKctent  quantity  of  ho- 
ney or  fymp.     Divide  the  whole  into  ten  balls! 

Caftile  ibap,  eight  ounces;  turmeric  and  filings  of 
Jfou,  each  four  ounces  5  ^anifeed  and  elecampane,  each 
two  ounces  jvitriolated  tartar,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
oil  ofanifeed,  three  drachms ;  and  honey  to  form  the 
inafs.     This  will  make  twelve  balls. 

Prepared  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fulphur,  and 
sethiops  mineral,  of  each  three  ounces  s  mix  thefe 
well  together  in  a  nK)rtar,  and  divide  into  twelve  parts, 
giving  one  with  the  feed  of  corn  every  other  morning, 
fprinkling  the  corn  with  water  to  prevent  its  wafte  in 
ihe  manger. 

'f  he  jaundice  is,  by  a  proper  application  of  thefe 
medicines,  efFe£^ual]y  cured. 

Pectoral  Cordial.  Turkey  figs,  Spanilh  liquor- 
ice, anifeed,  and  liquorice-powders,  each  four  ounces; 
caraway  feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  each 
two  ounces ;  faffron,  powdered  ginger,  and  oil  of  ani- 
feed, each-  fix  drachms;  honey  lufEcient  to  form  the 
mafs;     Divide  it  into  twelve  balls. 

N.  B.  The  figs  and  faffiron  are  to  be  beaten  to  a 
paft^  in  a  mortar,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with 
the  other  articles ;  the  Spanifh  liquorice  is  to  be  foften- 
ed  over  the  fire,  by  boiling  it  in  a  fm^ll  quantity  of 
fpring  water;  and  then  the  whole  of  the  ingredients 
mixed  together. 

One  of  thefe  given  every  morning  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  cold. 

Pectoral  Detergent.  Barbadoes  tar,  fix  ounces  5 
Caftile  foap,  anifeed,  and  liquorice  powders,  each  five 
ounces;  gum-ammoniacum,  three  ounces;  balfam  of 
Tolu,  one  ounce ;  and  honey,  if  required,  to  make  a 
mafs  ;  which  divide  into  a  dozen  balls. 

Purging.  Grated  ginger,  one  drachm;  oil  of 
doves,  thirty  drops ;  fuccoirine  aloes,  ten  drachms ; 
jalap  and  falc  of  tartar,  each  two  drachms  ;  and  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  to  form  the  pafte- 

A  drachm  and  a  half  of  Caflile  foap  and  jalaps  ten 
drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes ;  diagrydium  and  ginger  in 
powder,  each  one  drachm;  fait  of  tartar,  half  a  drachm; 
and  fyrup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to  make  a  ball. 

Jalap, one  drachm;  India  rhubarb,  two  drachms  and 
a  half;  ginger,  three  fcruples ;  cream  of  tartar,  one 
drachm ;  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  oil  of  cloves  and 
anifeed,  each  twenty  drops  ;  and  fyrup  of  buckthorn 
fufficient  to  form  the  ball. 

Make  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes  or  buckthorn,  ten 
drachms  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  of  rhubarb,  ginger, 
and  jalap,  each  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

Take  ginger,  one  fcruple  and  a  half,  Barbadoes  aloes, 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  Castile  foap  and  jalap,  two 
drachms ;  form  thefe  into  a  ball,  with  forty  drops  of 
anifeed,  twenty  drops  of  cloves,  and  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity  of  buckthorn  fyrup. 

Restringknt.  Take  the  powder  of  prepared 
chalk  and  gum  arabic,  each  half  an  ounce;  ginger 
grated,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  mithridate,  one  ounce; 
and  Armenian  bole,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  thefe  into  a 
ball  with  the  fyrup  of  diafcordium. 

Cordial  Restrinoent.      To  the  above  articles 


add  fix  drachms  of  diafcordium,  and  forty  drops  of  rlw 
oil  of  anifeed. 

Akodyme  Rkstringent.  Compound  powder  of 
gum-dragon  and  rhubarb,  each  half  an  ounce  *,  colum- 
b«  root  finely  powdered,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  pow- 
dered ginger,  one  drachm  ;  opium,  fourteen  grmiu; 
confervc  of  orange-peel,  fix  drachms  ;  and  with  fyrup 
of  diufcordium  form  ihe  ball. 

StomacuRestorative.  Powder  of  columbo- 
root  and  camomsle-flowers,  of  each  two  drachms;  oil 
of  caraways,  five-and-twenty  drops;  Venice  treacle, 
half  an  ounce  ;  and  honey  fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

RALO  FADES,  are  the  leaps  of  a  borfe  bet  ween  two 
pillars,  or  upon  a  ftraight  line,  made  with  juflnefsof 
time,  with  the  aids  of  the  hands,  and  the  calves  of  the 
legs ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  his  fore 
feet  are  in  the  air,  he  (hows  nothing  but  the  ihocsof 
his  hinder  feet  without  yerkiut!  out. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  air,  or  manege  of  balotades,  differs 
from  caprioles  ;  the  horfe  yerks,  or  ftrikcji  out  his  hin- 
der legs  with  all  his  force,  keeping  them  near  an4 
even.  Balotades  differ  likewise  from  croupades  in 
this,  that  in  the  former  the  horfe  (hows  his  (hoes  when 
he  lifts,  or  raifes  his  croup,  but  in  croupades  he  drawi 
his  hinder  feet  under  him. 

BALZANE.     See  Whitefoot. 

BANDOG,  a  dog  for  the  houfe,  bull,  bear,  fe'f, 
which  fliould  be  chofen  with  fuch -like  properties  and 
qualiues,  that  he  has  a  large  and  very  big  body,  well 
fet,  a  great  head,  (harp  fiery  eyes,  a  wide  black  month, 
flat  jaws,  with  a  fang  on  either  (ide,  appearing  lion-like 
faced;  his  teeth  even  on  both  his  jaws  and  (harp,  a  great 
breait,  big  legs  and  feet ;  (hort  tail  5  not  too  curft  nor 
too  gentle  of  difpofition,  nor  lavi(h  of  his  barking;  no 
gadder ;  and  lailly,  that  he  hath  a  good  (hrill  voice  for 
the  terror  of  thieves.  See  Dog.  But  for  the  choice  of 
them  when  young,  fee  Shepherd's  Mastiff. 

BANGLE  EARS,  an  imperfedlion  in  a  horfe  reme- 
died in  the  following  manner:  Take  his  ears,  and  place 
them  fo  as  you  would  have  them  (land,  and  then  with 
two  little  boards,  three  fingers  broad,  having  two  long 
firings  knit  to  them,  bind  the  ears  fo  fafl  in  the  places 
where  they  (land,  that  they  cannot  flir ;  then  behind 
the  head  at  the  root  of  the  car,  you  will  fee  a  great 
deal  of  empty,  wrinkled  (kin,  which -you  mud  pull  up 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  clip  away  with  a 
(harp  pair  of  fciflars  clofe  by  the  head;  then  with  a 
needle  and  filk  (Htch  the  two  outfides  of  the  (kin  to- 
gether, and  with  green  ointment  heal  up  the  fore; 
which  done,  take  away  the  fplints  that  hold  up  the 
ears,  and  in  a  (hort  time  you  will  find  them  keep  the 
fame  pofition  you  placed  them  in. 

BANQUEr,  is  that  fmall  part  of  the  branch  of  the 
bridle  that  is  under  the  eye,  which  being  rounded  Hkc 
a  fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the 
bitt  to  the  branch,  and  that  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
banquet  is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that 
part  ot  the  bitt  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Banquet  line,  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  by  the  bitt- 
makers  along  the  banquet  in  forging  a  bitt,  and  pro- 
longed upwards  and  downwards  to  adjust  the  deiigncd 
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force  or  wcaknefs  of  the  branch,  in  order  to  make  it 
ftifFoT  cafy:  for  the  branch  will  be  hard  and  ftrong,  if 
the  fevil  hole  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  banquet  line  with 
rcfped^  to  the  neck;  and  the  branch  will  be  weak  and 
cafy  if  the  fcvil  hole  is  on  the  infide  of  the  line,  taking 
the  centre  from  the  neck.      See  Branch  and  SaoUL- 

DEK. 

BANDS  OF  A  Saddle  ;  arc  two  pieces  of  flat  iron, 
three  fingers  broad,  nailed  upon  the  bows  of  the 
faddle,  one  on  each  fide,  contrived  to  hold  the  bows  in 
the  fituation  that  makes  the  form  of  the  faddle. 

To  put  a  bow  in  the  band/ is  to  nail  down  the  two 
ends  of  each  band  to  each  fide  of  the  bow. 

Befii^cs  thefe  two  great  bands,  the  fore  bow  has  a 
fmall  one,  called  the  withcr-band,  and  a  crefcent  to 
keep  up  the  wither- arch. 

I  he  hinder  bow  has  likewifc  a  fmall  band  to 
ftrengthen  it. 

To  BAR  A  Vbin,  or  ftrike  it,  is  an  operation  per- 
formed by  a  farrier  upon  the  veins  of  a  horfe's  legs, 
and  other  parts  of  his  body,  with  intent  to  ftop  the 
courfe,  and  leflen  the  quantity  of  the  malignant  hu- 
mours that  prevail  there. 

When  horfes  have  got  traverfe  mules,  or  kibed  heels, 
and  rat  tails,  or  arreft  in  the  hinder  legs,  the  cure  is  to 
bar  a  vein. 

In  order  to  bar  a  vein,  the  farrier  opens  the  flcin 
above  it,  and  after  difengaging  it,  and  tying  it  above 
aiid  below,  he  ftrikes  between  the  two  ligatures. 

BARB.  A  horfe  brought  from  Barbary  :  fuch  horfes 
«Tc  commonly  of  a  flender  light  fizc,  and  very  clean- 
fliaped,  and  fmall  legs. 

The  Spanish  and  Engliih  horfe  arc  much .  better 
bodied,  and  have  larger  legs  than  the  Barb* 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  the  Arabian,  Spaniih,  or 
TurkHh  horfe ;  but  he  is  accounted  by  our  modern 
breeders  tcK>  flender  and  lady*like  to  breed  on,  and 
tbcirforc  in  the  north  of  England,  they  prefer  the 
SpaniOi  and  Turkifh  horfe  before  him. 

He  is  fo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk9  that  he  will 
ftmnble  on  carpet  ground.  His  trot  is  like  that  of  a 
cow,  his  gallop  low,  and  with  much  cafe  to  himfelf. 
Bat  he  is  for  the  mpft  part  finewy  and  nervous,  excel- 
fcm  winded,  and  good  for  a  courfe,  if  he  be  not  over- 
vejehted. 

I  he  mountaiu*barbsare  accounted  the  bed,  becaufe 
Aey  arc  the  ftrongeft  and  largcft :  they  belong  to  the 
AlUrbes,  who  value  therti  themfelves,  as  much  as  they 
arc  prized  by  any  other  nation,  an^  therefore  they  will 
not  part  with  them  to  any  perfon  except  to  the  Prwce 
9fthe  Band^  who  can  command  them  for  his  own  ufe 
at  anytime,  and  at  his  plcafure. 

Bat  as  for  the  other  more  ordinary  forts,  they  are  to 
be  met  with  pretty  comthon  in  the  hands  of  feveral  of 
xnt  nobility  and  gentry. 

BARBARY  FALCON,  by  fome  called  the  Tariaret 
FJam^  is  a  bird  feldom  found  in  any  country,  and  is 
calfcd  a  Pafleoger,  as  well  as  a  Haggard. 

It  is  fometimes  fmaller  than  the  tercel-gentle,  and 
yiamrd  tpA  under  the  wings,  ftrong  armed,  with  long 
labns  and  ftretchers. 
IkeBariKHry  falcon  is  advcmuroufly  bold,  and  you 


may  fly  her  with  the  hagg:ard  all  May  and  J*tne.  They 
are  hawks  very  flack  in  mewing  at  firft  \  but  when  ottce 
they  begin,  they  mew  their  feathers  very  faft. 

They  are  called  Barbary  falcons,  becaufe  they  muk^ 
thdr  pafl'agc  through  that  country,  and  Tunis,  wher* 
they  are  more  frequently  taken  than  at  any  other 
place. 

BARBED,  implies  bearded  Kke  a  fifti-hook. 

BARBETj,  is  fo  called,  on  account  of  the  bsrb  of 
beard,  that  is  under  his  nofe  or  chaps,  and  is  a  leather- 
mouthed  fifli  \  and  though  he  feldom  breaks  his  hold 
when  hooked,  yet  if  he  proves  to  be  a  large  one,  he 
often  breaks  both  rod  and  line.  The  male  is  efteemed 
miich  bctrer  than  the  female. 

They  fwim  together  in  great  flioals,  and  arc  at  their 
worft  xn  April,  at  which  time  they  fpawn,  but  come 
foon  in  fcafon:  the  places  where  tli^f  chiefly  refort, 
are  fuch  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  rifing  grounds,  in 
which  this  fifli  is  faid  to  dig  and  rout  with  his  nofe,  like 
a  fwine. 

In  the  fummer  he  frequetits  the  ftrongeft,  fwifteft 
currents  of  the  water,  as  deep  bridges,  weirs,  &*<:.  and 
is  apt  to  fettle  himfelf  among  the  piles,  hollow  places, 
and  mofs  or  weeds  •,  and  will  remaitl  there  unniove- 
able ;  but  in  the  winter  he  retires  into  deep  waters, 
and  helps  the  female  to  make  a  hole  in  the  fands  to  hide 
her  fpawn  in,  to  hinder  its  being  devoured  by  other 
fifli.  This  fifh  is  of  good  tafte  and  (hape,  efpecially  his 
palate  is  curioufly  (haped  ;  it  is  a  rery  curious  and  cun- 
ning fifli,  for  if  his  baits  be  not  fweet,  clean,  well 
fcoured,  and  kept  iil  fweet  mofs,  he  will  not  bite ;  but 
well  ordered,  and  curioufly  kept,  he  will  bite  with  great 
eagernefs. 

The  bed  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a  falmon, 
trout,  or  any  other  fifli ;  and  if  you  would  have  good 
fpprt  with  him,  bait  the  places  where  you  intend  to  fifli 
with  it  a  night  or  two  before, or  with  large  worms  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  earlier  in  the  mornings  or  the  later  in 
the  evening  that  you  fifti,  the  better  it  will  be- 

Alfo  the  lob  worm  is  a  very  good  bait :  but  you  muft 
be  fure  to  cover  the  hook  all  over  with  the  bait. 

Green  gentles  are  alfo  a  very  good  bait :  and  fo  like- 
wife  are  bits  of  tough  cheefe  laid  in  fteep  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  clarified  honey  ;  with  which  if  you  bail? 
the  ground,  you  can  hardly  mifs  taking  them,  if  there 
be  any.  . 

Graves,  which  are  the  fediment  of  tallow  melted  far 
the  making  of  candles,  cut  into  pieces,  are  an  excel- 
lent ground  bait  for  barbel,  gudgeons,  and  many  other 
filh,  if  thrown  in  the  night  before  you  angle. 

Your  rod  and  line  mufl  be  both  long  and  ftrong, with 
a  running  plummet  on  the  line,  and  let  a  lirtle  bit  of 
lead  be  placed  a  foot  or  more  above  the  hook,  to  keep 
the  bullet  from  falling  on  it ;  io  the  worm  will  be  at 
the  bottom  where  they  always  bite;  and  when  the  filh 
takes  the  bait,  your  plummet  will  licj  arid  not  choke 
him ;  and  by  the  bending  of  the  rod  you  may  4cnow 
when  he  bites,  as  alfo  with  your  hand  you  will  feel 
him  make  a  (Irong  i natch,  then  ftrike,  and  you  will 
rarely  fail  if  you  play  him  well  and  leave  himj  but  lu 
(hort,  if  you  manage  him  not  dcxteroufly  he  will  break 
your  line. 
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FUhmg  for  barbel  is  at  bed  bat  a  dull  recreation. 
They  are  a  fullen  fifti,  and  bite  but  flowly.  The  an- 
gler drops  in  his  bait,  the  bullet  at  the  bottom  of  the  line 
fixes  it  to  one  fpQt  of  the  river.  Tired  with  waiting 
for  a  bite,  he  generally  lays  down  his  rod,  and,  excr- 
cifing  the  patience  of  a  fetting  dog,  waits  till  he  fees 
the  top  of  his  rod  move ;  then  begins  a  ftruggle  be- 
tween him  and  the  filh,  which  he  calls  his  fport }  and 
that  being  over,  he  lands  his  prizej  freOi  baits  his  hooic^ 
and  lays  in  for  another. 

The  heft  time  for  fiihinor  is  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  propertfl  time  for  it  is  the  latter  end  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

BAR13S,  OR  GARBLES,  are  knots  oi  fuperfluous 
flefh,  that  grow  upon  the  channels  of  a  horfe's  mouth  : 
that  is,  the  interval  that  feparates  the  bars,  and  lies 
under  the  toi.^ue. 

Though  itieems  to  be  a  mere  trifle,  ihefe,  however, 
will  hinder  a  horfe  from  drinking  as  ufual ,  and  if  he 
does  not  drink  freely,  he  cats  the  Icfs,  and  languiQies 
from  day  lo  day,  perhap*^,  without  any  one's  taking  no- 
tice of  it. 

They  are  eafily  fe«n  by  drawing  the  tongue  afide. 
Black  cattle  are  fubjcft  to  this  complaint  as  well  ^s 
horfes.  The  cure  is —  Take  alum  and  honey,  of  each  one 
^  ounce;4)ay-falt,  a  handful;  and  the  juice  of  mint,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint ;  diilblve  thefe  in  a  quart  of  clear  water, 
and  with  it  waft  the  roots  of  the  barbs  till  they  heaK 

There  are  fome  who  advife  burning  them  off;  but, 
in  confequence  of  their  fituation,  it  is  neither  fo  eafy  to 
be  4one,  nor  fafe,  lell  the  tongue-Ilring  or  fmall  veins 
be  thereby  rendered  ufelefs,  and  confcquently  the  horfe 
defe£live  in  his  feeding.  Others  approve  of  cutting 
them  as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  waihing  the  wound  fre- 
quently with  a  fponge  dipped  in  brandy,  or  fpirits  of 
wine  or  fait. 

To  BARD.  To  put  on  armour  on  the  breaft  of  a 
horfe,  which  was  done  in  the  ancient  cavalry  :  this  cx- 
preflTion  is  now  removed  to  the  culinary  art,  where  it 
fignifies  the  putting  a  thin  flice  of  bacon  on  the  breafl 
of  any  bird,  to  keep  it  mpift  while  roafting. 

BARDELLE,  is  a  faddle  made  in  the  form  of  a 
great  faddle,  but  only  of  cloih  (luffed  with  ftraw,  and 
•  tied  tight  down,  without  either  leather,  wood,  or  iron  ; 
ihey  are  not  ufed  in  France,  but  in  Italy  they  trot  their 
colts  with  fuch  faddles,  and  thofe  who  ride  them  are 
called  Cavalcadours^  or  Scozone. 

BARKING.  This  fox-hunters  call  the  noife  madeby 
a  fox  in  the  time  of  clicketting.  We  need  hardly  add 
it  is  also  the  noife  of  a  dog  when  he  is  angry  or 
frighted.  , 

BARNACLES,  horfe  twitchers,  or  brakes ;  thefe 
are  things  which  farriers  ufe  to  put  upon  horfes'  iiofes, 
when  they  will  not  ftand  quietly  to  be  fhod,  blooded, 
or  dreffed,  if  any  fore;  fome  call  them  pinchers,  but 
tKen  they  are  fo  termed  to  diftingu.fli  them  from  the 
foregoing,  fince  thefe  have  handles,  whereas-the  others 
are  bound  to  the  nofe  with  a  lace  or  cord.  Indeed 
there  is  a  third  fort,  though  differing  very  little  from 
the  firft.  This  fort  is  held  together  at  the  top  by  a 
ring  inclofing  the  buttons,  firft  having  the  top  buttons 
held  by  an  iron  pin  riveted  through  them  ;  but  the 


mcancft  fort  of  all  U  that  which  we  call  roller  bama- 
cles,  or  wood  twitchers,  being  only  two  rollers  of 
wood  bound  together,  with  the  horfe 's  nofe  between 
them,  and  for  want  of  better  they  ferv€  inftcad  of 
iron'  b  anchcs. 

BA<S  OF  A  Horsf/s  Mouth,  arc  the  ridge,  or 
higheft  parts  of  that  place  of  the  gum  that  never  bcari 
any  recrh,  and  is  fuuired  bctwvfen  the  grinders  and 
the  tufhes,  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth;  fo  that  thit 
part  of  the  gum  which  lies  under,  and  at  tlie  fide  of  the 
bars,  retains  the  name  of  gum.  * 

The  bars  are  that  part  of  the  mouth  upon  which  the 
bit  (hould  reft  and  have  its  appuij  for  ihouah  a  finglc 
cannon  bears  upon  the  tongue,  the  bars  are  \o  fcnfiM:*, 
and  tender,  that  tlicy  feel  the  eU'edl  of  it  even  through 
the  chicknefsof  the  tongue. 

Thefe  bars  (hould  be  iharp-ridged,  and  loan;  fince 
all  the  fuSjtftion  a  horfe  fuffcTs  proceeds  from  thofe 
parts  ;  for  if  they  have  not  ihele  qualifies,  they  will  be 
very  little  or  not  at  all  fenilble,  fo  that  the  horfe  can 
never  hive  a  good  mouth  :  for  if  they  be  flnt,  round, 
and  infv^nfible,  the  bit  will  not  work  its  effefk,  and  con- 
fcquently fuch  a  horfe  can  be  no  better  governed  by 
the  bridle  than  if  one  took  hold  of  his  tail. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  fall  foul  of  the  bar,  when  in  tbt 
ftable  he  entangles  his  legs  upon  the  partition  bar,  that 
is  put  tofeparate  two  horfes,  and  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing upon  one  another. 

Barbs  and  vigorous  ticklifli  horfes  are  apt  to  fall  foul 
of  the  bar,  and  when  they  do  tf»cy  ftruggle  and  fling, 
and  wound  themfelves  in  the  hocks,  and  (highs,  and 
the  legs,  and  are  in  danger  of  laming  themfelves,  unlcfs 
you  fpeedily  cut  the  cord  that  kccpi)  ;;p  the  end  of  the 
bar,  and  fo  fuffcr  that  end  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

BA  I  FOW.MNG,  is  a  ni^ht  exercife,  and  takes 
all  forts  of  birds,  both  great  and  fmall,  that  rooft  not 
only  on  the  ground,  hut  on  ihrubs,  bulhes,  hawthorn 
trees,  and  the  like  places,  and  is  therefore  proper  for 
woody,  rough,  and  buftiy  places. 

The  depth  of  winter  is  the  beft  feafon  for  this  fport, 
and  the  darker  the  night  and  the cold^rihc  weather, fo 
much  tte  better. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bat-fowling,  it  may  be  per- 
formed either  with  nets  or  without,  juft  as  you 
pleafe 

If  it  be  without  nets,  and  fuppofing  the  company  to 
be  twelve  or  fifteen,  'one  third  part  of  the  number 
(hould  carry  poles,  to  which  (hould  be  bound  at  the 
top  little  bundles  of  dry  wifps  of  hay,  or  ftraw,  (or  in- 
ftead  of  ther.],  pieces  of  lini^s,  or  hurds  dipt  in  pitch, 
rofin  or  the  like,  that  will  blaze)  another  third  part  are 
to  attend  upon  liiorc  fires  with  long  poles,  rough  aad 
bufhy  at  the  upper  end.>,  to  knock  down  the  birds  that 
fly  about  the  lights  :  and  the. other  third  part  mufthate 
long  poles  to  beat  the  bufties,  and  other  places,  tocaufe 
the  birds  to  fly  about  the  lights,  which  they  will  ilO) 
being  as  it  were  amazed,  and  will  not  part  from  them, 
fi)  that  they  may  be  knocked  dovn  very  eafily  >  and 
thus  you  may  find  good  diverfion  for  dark  nights. 

One  of  the  company  fhould  alfo  carry  a  caudle  and 
lanthorn,  that  if  all  the  lights  fliould  happen  to  Iw 
cxtinguifh^d  they  may  be  lighted  again  \  but  you  m"^ 
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be  furc  to  obfert c  the  greateft  filencc  poflible,  cfpecially 
till  the  lights  are  kindled. 

Bat  Fowling,  with  nets,  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows; let  two  or  three  pcrfons.  carry  lanthorns  and 
lighted  candles,  extended  in  one  hand  (fuch  as  are  ufed 
ia  Low  Belling,  which  fee)  and  In  the  other  hand  (mM. 
pctSf  fomething  like  a  racket,  but  lefs,  which  mud  b? 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  to  beat  down  the  birds 
as  they  fit  at  rood ;  they  being  furprifed  at  the  great 
blazing  light,  will  fit  (lill  till  they  are  knocked  down. 

A  crofs-bow  is  very  ufeful  in  this  fport,  to  fhoot 
them  as  they  fit. 

BATHING  A  Falcx>n,  is  when  weaned  from  her 
ramagcd  fooleries,  being  alfo  hired,  rewarded,  and 
thoroughly  reclaimed,  (he  is  offered  foine  water  to 
bathe  herfcif  in,  in  a  bafon  where  (he  may  (land  up  to 
her  thighs  5  for  doing  this  you  muftchoofe  a  temperate 
clear  day.  When  you  have  thus  hired  the  hawk, 
and  rewarded  her  with  warm  meat,  carry  her  in 
the  morning  to  fome  bank,  and  there  hold  her  in  the 
fun,  till  (he  has  endued  her  gorge,  taking  ofFher  hood 
that  (he  may  prune  and  pick  herfelf :  having  fo  done, 
hood  her  again,  fet  her  near  the  bafon,  and  take  off 
her  hood  ;  let  her  bathe  again,  as  long  as  (lie  pleaCes  ; 
after  flie  has  done,  take  her  up,  let  her  pick  herfelf  as 
before,  and  then  feed  her  ;  but  if  (he  does  not  like,  to 
bathe  herfelf  in  the  bafpn,  then  (how  her  fome  fmall 
river  or  brook  for  that  purpofe. 

By  the  ufc  of  this  bathing,  (he  will  gain  ftrength  and 
a  fliarp  appetite,  and  fo  grow  bold  ;  but  give  her  no 
wa(hed  meat  on  thofe  days  that  (he  bathes. 

BAITLE  ROYAL,  (in  cock-fighting)  a  fight  be- 
twcen  three,  five,  or  (even  cocksy  or,  wc  might  add, 
four,  fix,  or  fixteen,  or  in  fact  any  number,  all  engaged 
together,  fo  that  the  cock  which  (lauds  longed  gets  the 
day     See  Cocking. 

BAWK>  IN  Angling,  is  a  knot  in  a  hair  or  link 
of  a  line,  occafioned  often  by  the  twifling  of  an  eel,- 
and  If  not  rectified  in  time  the  line  .will  break  in  that 
place. 

BAWREL,  is  a  hawk,  for  largcnefs  and  (hape 
fomewhat  like  a  lannier,  but  hath  a  longer  body  and 
tail;  fhe  is  generally  a  fall  goer  aforehead,  and  a  good 
field  hawk,  and  in  inclofures  will  kill  a  pheafant,  but 
being  a  long-winded  hawk  is  unfit  for  coverts. 

To  BAY,  to  burk  as  a  dog  does  5  among  huntfmcn, 
deer  are  faid  to  Lay,  when  after  they  are  hard  run  they 
turn  head  againfl  the  hounds. 

BAY  coLou  R.  A  bay  horfe  is  what  we  commonly 
call  red,  inclininjg  to  chcfnut. 

This  colour  v;iries  fevcrai  ways :  it  is  a  dark  bay,  or 
light  bay,  ace  rding  as  it  is  moro  or  lefs  deep:  and  we 
have  likewife  dapple  bays. 

All  bay  horfeshave  black  manes,  which  diftinguith 
them  from  the  forrel,  that  have  red  or  white  manes. 

BAYARD,  a  bay  horfe. 

BKAGLtS,  hunting-dogs,  of  uhich  there  are  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  the  foutliern  beagle,  which  is  fomething 
Ich  than  the  deep-mouthed  hound,  and  fomething 
thicker  and  (horter. 

The  fleet  northern,  or  cat  beagle,  which  is  fmaller, 


and  oF  a  (tner  fliape  than  the  fouthern  beagle^  and  is  a 
hardj-unner, 

Thefe  two  beagles,  by  crolBng  the  drains,  breed  an 
excellent  fort,  which  are  great  killers. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  fmall  fort  of  beagles,  not  bifjger. 
than  a  lady's  iap«dog,'  whlch  make  pretty  diverfion  in 
huqting  the  coney ;  and  alfo  the  fmall  hare,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  fmallncfs,  this  fort  is 
not  ferviceablc. 

BEAK,  ihe  nib,  or  bill,  of  a  bird.  In  falconry,  the 
upper  part  of  a  hawk's  bill  that  is  crooked. 

BEARING,  (in  cock-fighting)  the  fighting  of  thofe 
birds  with  their  bills,  or  holding  with  the  bill,  and 
ftriking  with  the  heels. 

BEAM  (in  the  head  of  a  deer)  is  that  part  which 
bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops,  and  the  little  ftreaks 
therein  called  circle?. 

BEAM  FEATHERS,  are  the  long  feathers  of  a 
hawk's  wing«  . 

Of  th€  Nature  and  Properties  of  a  BEAR,  and  after  'what 
Manner  bunted. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bears,  a  greater  and  a  lelfer ; 
the  laft  is  more  apt  to  climb  trees  than  the  other. 

Bears  are  brfcd  in  many  countries  \  in  the  Helvetian 
Alpine  region,  they  are  (b  ftrong  and  courageous,  that 
they  can  tear  to  pieces  both  oxen  and  horfes,  for  which 
caufe  the  inhabitants'  are  (tudioudy  laborious  ip  the 
taking  them. 

A  bear  is  of  a  moft  venerious  and  luftful  difpofition, 
for  day  ai.d  night  the  females  with  moft  ardent  in- 
flaming defircs  do  provoke  the  males  to  copulation, 
and  for  this  caufe  at  that  time  they  are  mgft  fierce  and 
-angry; 

The  time  of  their  copulation  is  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  the  manher  of  it  is  like  to  a  man's  5  the 
male  moveth  himfelf  upon  the  belly  of  the  female, 
which  lieth  flat  on  her  back,  and  they  embrace  one 
another  with  their  fore  feet  \  they  remain  a  very  long 
time  in  that  aft. 

They  are  naturally  very  cruel  and  mifchievous  unto 
all  tame  beads,  and  very  ftrong  in  all  parts  of  their 
body  but  their  head,  where  a  fmall  blow  will  kill 
them. 

They  go  to  mate  ill  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
fome  fooner,  fome  later,  according  to  their  reft  and 
feeding;  and  their  heat  lafteth  not  more  than  fifteen 
days.  ' 

When  the  (he- bear  perceiveth  herfelf  with  whelp, 
(he  withdraws  herfelf  into  lome  cave  or  hollow  rock, 
and  there  remains  till  fhe  brings  forth  her  whelps. 

When  they  enter  into  their  den,  they  convey  them- 
felves  backu  ard'J,  that  fo  they  may  put  out  their  foot- 
fteps  from  the  fight  of  the  hunters. 

The  nature  oi  all  of  them  is  to  avoid  cold;  and  there- 
fore in  the  winter  time  they  hide  themfelves,  choofing 
'  rather  to  fuiTer  famine  than  cold,  lying  for  threeor  four 
months  together,  and  never  fee  the  light;  whereby,  in 
a  manner,  their  guts  are  clung  together;   and  coming 
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Pbfflr,  4r«  fo  4A2z!6d  by  l^ng  darlcnefs,  being  in  lire 
light  again,  that  they  (larger  and  reel  to  and  fro:  »nd 
tbtrtby  ^  fttretinftincl  they  remedy  the  ftraitncfs  of 
their  guts,  by  eating  an  herb,  calkd  Arum^  in  Englih, 
^V'iil.iM'Ab^i,  or  CulKS-ff>ot  I  bv  acidity  whereof  their 
gat^  af^  Enlarged  :  and  being  recovfeteu,  laey  temair* 
frtore  fteV<f6  and  crnel  than  at  other  times,  while  their 
you^g  ate  with  them. 

They  are  whelped  mod  commonly  in  March  ;  fonft*- 
rimes  tU^,  and  not  above  five  in  number:  the  mod 
part  of  them  are  dead  otle  whole  day  after  they  ate 
wh^l^^d,  "but  the.  ftife-bcat  to  licks  them  ahd  warms 
ihefn  vvith  her  breiith,  and  htigs  them  in  her  bofom, 
that  (he  quickly  revives  them. 

As'fdOYi  as  tire  dam  percdv^th  her  cubs  to  grow 
ftrong,  flie  fuckleth  them  no  longer,  by  reafon  of  theit 
cuiftneftti  as  they  will  bite  her  if  they  cannot  get  fuck 
^nongh. 

After  this  (he  preyeth  abroad  upon  any  thing  ihefcart 
meet  with,  which  (he  cats  and  cafts  up  to  her  young 
enes  ;  and  fo  feeds  them  till  they  can  prey  ihctfifclveG. 
They  will  climb  a  tree  for  tlie  fruit* 

If  they  be  hunted  they  will  follow  a  man,  but  not 
run  at  him  unlcfs  they  are  wounded. 

'tliey  are  very  ftrorig  in  their  paws, they  will  fo  hug 
a  man,  or  dog,  till  they  have  broke  his  back,  or  fqueezed 
the  guts  out  of  his  belly  :  with  a  fingle  paw  they 
will  pull  a  lufly  dog  to  his  tearing  and  devouring 
mouth. 

Tliey  will  bttp  fo  fevercly,  that  they  tvill  bite  a 
man's  head  to  the  brains :  as  for  an  arm  or  leg,  they 
^ill  crufh  it,  as  a  dog  does  a  flender  bone  of  mutton. 

When  they  arc  hunted,  they  are  fo  heavy  that  they 
make  no  fpeed,  and  are  always  in  fight  of  the  dogs: 
khey  (land  not  at  bay  as  the  boar,  but  fly  wallowing  j 
but  if  the  hounds  (lick  in,  they  will  fignt  valiantly  in 
their  own  defence  5  fomctimes  they  will  ftand  up  (Iraight 
on  the  hinder  feet,  which  you  may  take  as  a  (ign  of 
fear  and  cowardice,  for  they  fight  ftoutcft  and  ftrongeft 
on  all  four. 

They  have  an  cicccllent  fcent,  and  will  fmell  further 
than  any  other  beaft,  except  a  boar. 

They  may  be  hunted  with  houndd,  maftiffs,  or  gre- 
hounds  'f  and  they  are  chafed  and  killed  with  bows, 
boar-fpears,  darts,  and  f words :  fo  are  they  alfo  taken 
in  fnares,  cave?,  pits,  and  with  other  engines. 

They  naturally  abide  in  great  mountains  ;  but  when 
It  fnows,  or  in  hard  weather,  then  they  defCend  into 
valleys  and  forefts  for  provifions. 

They  caft  their  lelfes  fometimes  in  round  croteys-, 
and  fometimes  flat,  like  a  bullock,  according  to  their 
feeding. 

They  go  fometimes  a  gallop,  and  at  other  times  an 
amble :  but  they  go  moft  at  eafe  when  they  wallow. 

When  they  come  from  their  feeding,  they  beat  com- 
monly the  highways  and  beaten  paths,  and  wherefo- 
ever  they  go  out  of  the  highways,  there  you  may  be 
fure  they  are  gone  to  their  dens :  for  they  ufe  Ho  aou- 
bling  nor  fubtilcies. 

Iney  tumble  and  wallow  in  water  and  mire,  as 
fwine,  apd  they  feed  like  a  dog :  fomc  fay  their  "flclh  is 
very  good  food. 


The  beft  way  of  (hiding  the  bear  is  with  a  lean 
hound ;  and  yet  he  who  is  without  one,  may  trail 
after  a  bear  as  we  do  after  a  buck  or  roe,  and  you  may 
lodge  and  hunt  them  as  you  do  a  buck. 

Tor  the  more  fpeedy  execution,  mingle  maftife 
2n!i?ft2  the  hounds  ;  for  tl^y  v/iH  pfttch  the  bear,  %t4 
fo  provoke  her  to  anger,  until  at  laft  they  bring  her  to 
the  bay,  or  elfe  drive  her  Ottl  of  the  plain  into  the  co- 
vert, not  letting  her  be  at  reft  till  (he  fights  in  hcrowa 
defence. 

BEARD,  IN  ANGLiNci,  is  that  part  of  the  hook 
which  is  a  little  above  the  point,  and  projeAing  out, 
to  hihdcr  the  (5(h  from  flippiftg  off  the  hook. 

BEARD,  Or  under  Beakd,  or  Chuck  of  a 
Horse,  is  that  pirt  underneath  the  lower  mandible  on 
the  outfide,  and  above  ihc  chin,  which  bears  the  curb 
df  the  bridle.  It  Is  alfo  called  the  chuck.  See  Cueb 
and  GeKettb. 

BEARD  OF  A  HoRSK,  {hould  neither  be  too  high 
f aifed,  nor  too  flat,  fo  that  the  curb  m^ay  reft  in  itt 
right  place. 

It  mould  have  but  Iktle  fieih  upon  it,  and  be  aimed 
nothing  but  (kih  and  bone,  without  any  kind  of  chopi, 
hardnefs  or  fwclling. 

High  BEARING  Cocit,  one  larger  than  the  aid 
he  fighrs  with. 

BtASTS  ot  THE  Chasf,  are  five;  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

BEAS'lS  OF  THE  Forest,  are;  the  hart,  the  hind, 
the  hare,  the  boat,  and  the  wolf. 

BEASTS  AND  Fowls  op  the  Warreh,  are;  the 
hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  partridge. 

BEARING  CLAWS  :  the  for^moa  toes  of  a  cock 
are  fo  called  by  cock-fighters,  which,  if  tbey  be  hurt 
or  gravelled,  he  cannot  fight. 

To  BEAT,  (with  Hunters)  a  tetm  ufed  of  a  flag 
whicb  runs  firft  one  way  and  then  another,  who  is 
*  then  faid  to  beat  up  and  down :  alfo  the  noife  made 
by  coneys  tn  rutting  time,  which  is  called  beating,  or 
tapping ;  but  the  moft  ufuai  fenfe  of  beatings  is  tijiog 
for  a  hare  either  a-huntine  or  courfine :  derived  from 
the  cuftom  of  beating  the  buflies  with  a  pole,  or  the 
hunting  whip;  but  is  now  equally  ufed  for  any  mode 
of  trying  to  find  a  hare. 

BtAT  UPON  THE  Hand.    See  Chack* 

BEAT,  to  beat  the  duft  or  powder,  is  faid  of  a  faorfe 
that  at  each  time  or  motion,  does  not  take  in  ground 
or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs. 

A  horfe  beats  the  duft  at  terra  a  terra^  when  he  docs 
not  embrace,  or  take  in  ground  enough  with  hisihoul- 
ders,  and  makes  all  his  times  and  motions  too  (bort, 
as  if  he  made  them  in  one  place. 

He  beats  the  duft  at  curvets,  when  he  does  tfatffl 
too  precipitately,  and  too  low. 

He  beats  upon  a  walk,  when  he  walks  too,  (hort,  and 
makes  but  little  way,  whether  in  ftraight  lines,  rounds, 
or  paflagings. 

BEATING,  (among  Sportfmen)is  the  noifc  made  by 
hares  in  rutting  time.    JSee  Terms. 

Beating  in  the  Flanks,  a dittemper  towhichblacfc- 
cattle  are  fubjeA,  and  is  an  indication  of  great  inflam- 

ma^tion  in  the  bowels. 

The 
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The  treatment  fhould  be  the  fame  a$  in  fevers^  and 
the  diet  cool  ainl  relaxing. 

BEAVER,  thif  animal  differs  not  much  from  the 
otter,  excepting  his  tail,  being  of  colour  fomewhat 
yellow,  interfperfcd  with  aih.  T  here  arc  great 
numbers  of  them  in  Virginia,  New-England,  New- 
York,  and  thofe  parts  :  and  the  river  Tivy,  in  Wales, 
was  once  famous  for  this  animal. 

They  are  an  amphibious  animal  like  thp  otter,  liv- 
ing both  on  land  and  in  water,  both  frelh  and  fait ; 
keeping  in  the  laft  in  the  day,  and  on  the  firft  in  the 
night:  but  without  water  they  cannot  live;  for  they 
participate  much  of  the  nature  of  fi(h,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  their  tails  and  legs. 

They  arc  much  about  the  bignefs  of  mungrel  curs  ; 
their  fore«feec  are  like  thofe  of  a  dog,  and  their  hinder 
like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  having  a  w^b  to  afliit  them  in 
fwimming :  they  have  a  ihort  head,  a  flat  hairy  fnout, 
fmall  round  ears,  very  long  teeth  \  and  the  under  teeth 
ftanding  out  beyond  their  lips,  about  the  breadth  of 
three  fingers,  and  the  upper  about  that  of  half  a  finger, 
being  very  broad,  crooked,  ftrong  and  (harp,  fet  deep 
in  their  mouths  *,  being  their  only  weapon  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  other  animals,  and  take  fiOi,  as  it 
were,  apon  hooks;  and  with  thefe  they  will  foon  cut 
afunder  a  tree  as  thick  at  a  man*s  thigh  :  the  tail  is 
without  hair,  and  covered  over  with  a  ikin  like  the 
fcaies  of  a  fifli,  about  half  a  foot  long,  and  fix  fingers 
broad. 

BEAVER-HUNTING. 

The  eoBtmoii  method  of  hunting  them  is  thus:  their 
eaves,  or  pl^es  of  abode,  being  found,  in  which  are 
feveral  chambers,  or  places  of  retreat,  by  the  water- 
fide,  built  one  over  another  for  them  to  afcend  or  de* 
fcend,  according  as  the  water  rifes  or  falls  ;  and  the 
building  of  them  is  admirable  to  behold  ;  being  made 
with  ftickit  and  plaftcred  with  dirt,  in  form  of  a  bee* 
hive }  but  for  largenefs,  as  big  as  a  moderate-fized 
oven. 

Thefe  caves  beipg  found,  you  muft  make  a  breach 
therein,  and  put  a  little  dog  in  it  \  which  when  the 
beaver  perceives,  he  indantly  makes  to  the  end  of  his 
caves,  and  there  defends  himfelf  with  his  teeth  till  all 
his  building  is  razed  ordemolifl^ed,  and  he  is  expofed 
to  his  enemies,  who  kill  him  with  proper  inftruments. 
The  dogs  ufed  for  killing  them  are  fuch  as  for  the  otter. 

The  beaver  cannot  dive  long  under  water,  but  muft 
put  up  his  head  for  breath;  which  being  fcen  by  thofe 
that  are  hunting  them,  they  kill  them  with  guu-ihot, 
or  fpears,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  killing  the  otter: 

They  are  taken  for  their  fkifts  and  cods,  which  are 
of  a  high  price :  thofe  ficins  are  belt  ^hat  are  blackeft. 

One  who  dwelt  in  Virginia,  gives  the  folowing  ac- 
count of  them.  That  they  dwell,  or  inhabit,  in  low, 
moori{h>  boggy  places,  through  which  runs  a  rill  of 
water  ;  and  this  rill,  at  fome  convenient  place,  they  flop 
by  making  a  dam  acrois  it;  and  by  this  dam  (which  is 
made  artificially  with  earth  and  flicks)  they  make  their 
caves;  and  to  which  belong  commonly  two  or  three 
hundred  beavers  refembling  as  it  were  a  towii. 

If  this  dam  ia  at  any  time  broken  by  any  to  take 


them,  or  oAefwIfc  becomes  decayed,  (the  water  being 
their  chief  refuge)  they  immediately  repair  it. 

And  by  obfervation,  they  have  a  chief  over  them, 
who^  takes  care  thereof;  the  reft  are  very  obfervant  to 
him'when  he  has  affembled  them  together,  which  he 
does  by  flapping  his  tail  ixi  the  water,  and  fo  making  a 
noife» 

BED,  (with  Sportfmen)  is  faid  when  a  roe  is  meant 
to  lodp:e  in  any  particular  plate. 

BEDDING,  in  refpeft  of  horfes  and  other  cattle, 
denotes  ftraw  or  litter  fpread  under  them  to  He  on. 

BED  AND  BEDDING,  in  Angling,  are  faid  of 
hairs  where  they  are  twifted  kindly,  fo  that  the  link  is 
equally  round  in  every  part.  Alfo  the  fubftance  of  the 
body  of  an  artificial  fly.  Eels  are  faid  to  bed,  whcQ 
they  get  into  the  fands  or  mud  in  large  quantities^. 

BED  OF  Snakes;  a  name  hunters  give  to  a  knot  of 
young  ones ;  and  a  roe  is  faid  to  bed  when  (he  lodges 
in  a  particular  place. 

BEE.  It  is  obferved  generally  after  mild  wintera, 
that  bees  are  very  prolific,  and  that  the  fwarms  are  in 
general  large.  Of  all  the  fubjefts  that  occupy  the  rural 
occonomift,  there  are  none  fo  profitable  as  the  bee,  or 
that  pay  fo  large  intereft  ;  for  if  you  give  the  fwarm  a 
hive,  which  cofts  fix-pence,  and  two-pennyworth  of 
honey  to  attach  them  to  it,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  three  months  that  hive  may  be 
worth  from  five  to  fifteen  ftiillings. 

The  bee  feems  much  neglefied  in  this  country,  for 
while  in  many  parts  of  England  cottagers  will  take  from 
fix  to  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hives  in  a  year,  and  leave 
as  many  for  ft  ore ;  here  it  is  rare  to  fee  a  cottager  pof- 
fcfled  of  five  hives  at  once. 

It  is  afferted  of  fome  perfons  fond  and  fuccefsful  m 
the  care  of  bees,  thar  if  we  univcrfally  carried  that  point 
to  the  high  degree  of  produce  we  might,  we  fhould  need 
little  importation  of  fugar ;  and  that  one-fourth  of  the 
candles  we  burn  might  be  made  of  wax.  It  is  faid, 
that  in  many  provinces  of  France,  individuals  poflt^fs 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  hives,  and  fome  from  four 
to  five  hundred. 

BELLING,         \  (with  hunters)  the  noife  made  by 

BEIJLOWING,  J  a  hart  in  rutiitig-time. 

BELLY ;  a  thick-bellied,  a  wcll-bodied,  a  well 
thick-flanked  horfe;  that  is,  a  horfe  that  h^s  l^rge, 
long,  and  well-made  ribs;  or  fuch  as  are  neither  too 
narrow  nor  too  flat :  thence  they  fay, 

^  Such  a  horfe  has  no  body,  he  is  ihin- flanked  j  that 
is,  his  ribs  are  too  narrow,  or  (hort,  and  the  flank  turns 
up  :  which  makes  his  body  look  flanklefs,  like  a  grey- 
hound. 

A  horfe  of  this  nature  is  commonly  called  in  French 
an  e/irac  ;  which,  generally  fpeaking,  is  a  fine  fort  of 
tender  horfes^  not  very  fit  for  travelling  or  fatigue,  un- 
lefs  they  feed  very  heartily. 

We  reje£i  all  coach-horfes  that  are  not  well-bodied, 
all  that  are  narrow  or  thin  gutted,  and  feem  to  have 
the  hide  or  (kin  of  their  flanks  ftitched  upon  their  ribs  ; 
but  a  hunter  is  not  the  worfe  liked  for  being  light  bel- 
lied :  nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  preferred  to  a  thicker 
flanked  horfe,  provided  he  is  well  winded,  of  good 
mettle,  light,  and  a  great  eater* 
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BELLY-FRETTING,  1  is  a  gticvotts  pain   in,  the 

BELLY-ACHE,  /belly  of   a  horfe,    befides 

the  colic,  proceeding  either  from  eating  of  green 
pulfcf^which  grows  on  the  ground,  or  raw,  undried  pea«, 
heans,  or  oats;  or  elfe  when  (harp  fretting  hurrtours,  in- 
•flammations>  or  abundance  of  grofs  matter,  is  got  be- 
tween the  great  gut  and  the  panicle:  the  figns  of  which 
pain  are  much  wallowing,  great  croaninjj.  Sec. 

The  cure  is  to  rake  the  horfc,  by  hi  (I  anointing 
your  hand  with  falad  oil,  and  thrufling  it  into  his  fun- 
dament, and  pulling  out  as  much  dung  as  can  bercach* 
ed  ;  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a  gliftcr  of  water  and 
fait  mixed  together  ;»and  then  give  him  to  drink  the, 
powder  of  wormwood  and  centaury,  brewed  in  a  quart 
of  malmfey. 

I5i  LLY-ACHE  IN  SwiNE  :  to  cure  this  diforder,  give, 
in  tlie  morning,  the  following  dofe : 

To  one  ounce  of  long-pepper  and  a  handful  of  fen- 
nel-feed, add  one  ounce  of  fenugreek-roots  and  two 
ounces  of  honey  i  boil  thefe  in  a  pint  of  white  wine 
and  a  quart  of  dale  beer.     Or, 

Take  mayweed  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce, 
anifeed  and  fennel- feed  an  equal  quantity,  and  of 
treacle  an  ounce;  boil  the  whole  in  a  quart  of  betr. 

BEL  [\  a  frequent  difeafe  in  fiieep.  Jo  remedy  it, 
cut  away  the  tags,  and  open  the  fore,  caft  fine  fiftcd 
mould  on  it,  and  cover  that  with  a  plailler  of  tar,  oil 
,of  turpentine,  and  goofe  greafe  - 

BEVY,  OF  RoF- Sucks,  (with  Forcfters)  a  herd  or 
company  of  thofe  beaib.  • 

BEVY,  OF  Quails,  (with  Fowlers)  is  a  term  ufcd 
for  a  brood,  or  nock  of  quails. 

BEWITS,  (in  Falconry)  pieces  of  leather,  to  which 
a  hawk's  bells  are  fallened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEZANTLER,  (among  Sportfmen)  that  branch  of 
a  deer's  horn  next  below  the  brow-antler. 

BILLirriNG,  (among  Hunters)  ihc  ordure,  or 
dung  of  a  fox. 

BINDING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  in  tiring; 
or  when  a  hawk  feizes  his  prey. 

BIRD.  Birds  are  either  land-fowl  or  water-fowl. 
Thofe  that  are  brought  up  in  cages,  require  that  fome 
jcare  (hould  be  taken  of  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
hurt,  or  fall  fick ;  for  which  the  following  remedies 
may  be  ufed,  as  there  is  occafion. 

For  thofe  that  are  hurt,  gently  pull  off  the  feathers 
from  the  place,  or  you  may  cut  them  off;  andfpread- 
ing  a  villa  magna  philter  upon  foft  leather,  apply  it 
thereto. 

To  briiig  birds  to  an  appetite,  take  rhubarb,  agaric, 
aloes,  faffron,  cinnamon,  anife,  and  fugar-candy,  of 
each  a  drachm  ;  beat  all  thefe  ingredients  together',and 
reduce  them  into  a  powder ;  and  give  them  as  much  of 
thfs  powder  as  will  lie  upon  a  filver  penny,  in  a  pellet, 
at  night :  and  this  will  make  them  call  much. 

To  puigc  birds,  and  bring  them  to  a  ftomach,  give 
them  two  pills  of  the  old  liquid  confervc  of  province 
Tofes,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  pea. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  ways  how  to  take  birds  that 
are  at  large:  there  is  a  way  of  iptoxicating,  and  catch- 
ing them  with  yobr  bands ;  in  order  to  vvhich,  take 
fome  lees  of  wine,  and  hemlock  juice,  and  having  tem- 


pered them  together,  let  fome  wheat,  for  tUer'l{»&  rf 
one  night,  be  deeped  therein  ;  then  throwing  the  fame 
into  a  place  where  the  birds  rtfort  to  feed,  when  they 
have  eaten  thereof,  they  will  drop  down. 

There  are  various  ways  of  taking  birds ;  one  of 
which  is  in  thv  night,  with  a  low-bell,  hand- net,  and 
light;  a  fport  ufcd  in  plain  and  champaign  countries; 
alfo  in  (lubble  hclus,  efpecially  that  of  wheat,  from 
the  middle  of  06lober  to  the  end  of  March  ;  and  that 
after  this  manner. 

At  night,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  moon  does 
not  (liine,  take  your  low-bell,  which  muft  be  of  a  deep 
and  hollow  found,  of  fuch  a  reafonahle  fize  that  a  man 
may  carry  it  conveniently  with  one  hand  j  and  which 
does  toll  juft  as  a  flieep*s  while  it  feeds:  you  muft 
alfo  have  a  box,  much  like  a  large  lanthorn,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  (quare,  big  enough  for  two  or  three 
great  lights  to  be  let  in  it  ;  and  let  the  box  be  lined 
with  tin,  and  one  fide  be  open,  to  caft  forth  the  lif^ht: 
fix  this  box  to  your  breaft  to  carry  before  you,  and  the 
light  will  carry  a  great  diftance  before  you,  very  broad, 
whereby  you  may  fee  any  thing  that  is  on  the  ground, 
within  the  compafs  of  the  light,  and  confequently  the 
birds  that  rooft  on  the  ground 

As  for  the  taking  them,  have  two  men  with  yon, 
one  on  each  fide ;  but  a  little  after  you,  to  the  end 
they  may  -not  be  within  the  refledtion  of  the  light  that 
the  lanrhorn  or  box  calls  forth  ;  and  each  of  them  muft 
be  provided  with  a  hand-net  of  about  three  m  four 
feet  fquare,  which  mu(l  be  fixt  to  a  long  ftick,  to  carry 
in  their  hands  ;  fo  that  when  either  of  them  lees  any 
bird  on  his  fide,  he  may  lay  hi«  net  over  them,  and  fo 
take  them  up,  making  as  little  noife  as  poflible  ;  and 
they  muft  not  be  over  hatty  in.running  to  take  thein  up; 
but  let  him  that  carries  the  light  and  low-bell  i>e  the 
foremoft,  for  fear  of  railing  others,  which  their  com- 
ing into  the  limits  of  the  light  may  occafion  -,  for  all  is 
dark,  except  where  the  light  cafts  its  refleftion. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  found  of  the  low -bell 
caufes  the  birds  to  lie  clofe  ,and  not  dare  to  ftir,  while 
you  put  your  nets  over  them :  and  the  light  is  fo  terri- 
ble to  them,  that  it  amazes  them  ;  and  for  caution  you 
muft  ufe  all  imaginable  filence,  for  fear  of  raifing 
them. 

If  you  would  prafllfe  this  fport  by  yourfelf,  then 
carry  the  low-bell  in  one  hand,  as  before  direfted,  and 
in  the  other  a  hand-net,  about  two  feet  broad,  and 
three  feet  long,  with  a  handle  to  it :  which  is  to  lay 
upon  them  as  you  fpy  them.  Some  like  this  way  bet- 
ter than  the  former. 

If  you  take  a  companion,  you  may  have  a  fowling- 
piece,  to  the  end  that  if  you  cfpy  a  hare,  the  better 
way  is  to  Oioot  it :  for  it  is  hazardous  to  take  it  with  a 
net.  J 

Some  there  are,  who  inftead  of  R^tmg  the  light  to 
their  breaft  as  aforefald,  tie  the  ow-bell  to  their  girdle, 
by  a  ftring  which  hangs  to  thei.  knees,  and  their  mo- 
tions caufe  the  bell  ^)  ftrike  ;  and  then  they  carry  the 
light  in  their  hand,  extending  the  arm  before  them  ; 
but  the  lanthorn,  or  box,  muft  not  be  fo  large  as  that 
which  you  fix  to  your  breaft. 

Anoihcr  way  of  taking  fmall  birds,  is  by  bat-fowl- 
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ing^  the  feme  being  likewife  a  night  ejcerclfc ;  by  which 
you  may  take  all  forts  of  birds^  both  great  and  fmall, 
that  rooit  not  only  on  the  ground,  but  on  (hrubs,  buflies, 
hawthorn  trees,  and  the  like  pkices. 

The  depth  of  winter  is  the  bed  feafon  for  this  fport; 
and  the  darker  the  night,  and  the  colder  the  weather, 
fo  much  the  better.     See  Bat-Fowling. 

Some  take  great  and  fmall  fowl  by  night  in  (cham- 
paign countries,  with  a  long  tramel-net,  which  is 
much  like  the  net  ufed  for  the  low-bell,  both  for  (hape, 
bignefs,  and  mefh :  for  which  fee  Plate  XVI.  This 
,net  is  to  be  fpread  upon  the  gtound,  and  let  the  nether 
or  further  end  thereof,  being  plumbed  with  feveral 

Elummets  of  lead,  lie  cloTe  on  the  ground  ;  and  then 
earing  up  the  former  end  by  the  ftrength  of  men,  at 
the  two  foremoft  ends  only,  trail  it  along  the  ground  ; 
not  fuffering  the  end  .which  is  borne  up  to  come  near 
it,  by  at  lead  a  yard. 

Then  at  each  end  of  the  net  muft  be  carried  great 
blazing  lights  of  fire,  fuch  as  have  been  fpoken  of  be- 
fore ;  and  by  the  lights  men  muft,  with  long  poles, 
raife  up  the  birds  as  they  go,  and  as  they  rife  under 
the  nets,  to  take  them:  and  you  may  in  this  manner  go 
over  a  whole  corn  field  or  other  champaign  ground, 
which  will  yield  both  pleafure  and  profit. 

There  are,  and  may  be,  more  ways  than  one  for 
taking  fmall  birds,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
fnow ;  to  inftance  in  the  following  one  ;  fee  Plate  II. 
Fig.  2.  Pitch  upon  a  place  in  your  yard  or  garden,  from 
which  vou  may  fee  the  birds  about  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  from  fome  window  or  door,  from  whence  the 
birds  cannot  fee  you,  to  the  end  they  may  not  be 
Irigh^ened :  clear  this  place  of  the  fnow,  to  the  breadth 
of  fix  or  feven  feet,  and  of  the  fame  length,  fo  as  to 
form  a  fquare,  as  reprefented  by  the  lines  O,  P,  Q^  R  : 
place  a  wooden  table,  or  door  in  the  middle,  as  at  A, 
to  which  you  muft  have  faftened  before  at  the  fides,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  fbme  fmall  pieces  of  pipe-ftaves,  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad :  but  before  you  nail 
them  on,  make  a  hole,  exceeding  the*thicknefs  of  the 
nail,  to  the  end  it  may  eaGly  turn  about  each  nail. 

You  are,  under  the  four  ends  which  are  not  nailed, 
to  place  four  pieces  of  tile,  or  flate,  to  hinder  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  ground,  as  you  may  fee  at  F 
and  G,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  table  may  not  be  fix- 
ed, but  with  the  leaft  jog  fall  down. 

You  muft  make  a  fmall  notch,  or  little  ftay,  in  the 
end  of  the  table,  at  the  place  marked  H,  in  order  to 
put  into  it  the  end  ftafF  marked  I,  which  ft)ould  be 
(even  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  and  the  other  end 
ought  to  reft  upon  a  piece  of  tile  or  flate  j  fo  that  the 
door,  or  table,  hanging  thereon,  would  be  ready  to  fall 
towards  the  houfe,  were  it  not  for  that  piece  of  wood 
which  is  bored  Jowards  the  middle,  in  order  to  put  in 
and  faften  the  ^nd  of  a  fmall  cord,  whofe  other  end  is 
conveyed  to  the  window  or  door  M,  N,  defigncd  for 
this  purpofc. 

This  done,  put  fome  ftraw  upon  the  table  to  cover 
it,  with  fome  corn  underneath  it, and  a  little  about  it: 
now,  fo  foon  as  the  hungry  little  birds  fee  the  earrh 
free  from  fnow,  and  covered  with  ftraw,  they  will  fly 
thither,  and  when  they  have  eat  up  the  corn  about  the 


table,  they  will  alfo  proceed  to  feed  upon  that  under  it  t 
you  muft  from  time  to  time  peep  through  fome  hole  ip. 
the  door,  or  leave  it  a  little  open,  and  when  you  find  the 
birds  have  got  under  the  machine,  pull  the  cord  M, 
which  will  draw  out  the  ftick  I,  and  fo  the  table  will 
fall  upon  the  birds;  which  you  muft  prefently  feize, 
and  fet  your  machine  as  before. 

If  the  table  does  not  fall  readily  enough,  but  fo  that 
the  birds  may  have  time  to  efcape,  and  if  it  be  not 
heavy  enough  of  itfelf,  you  muft  lay  earth,  or  fome 
fuch  thing,  upon  it,  that  may  the  leaft  frighten  the 
birds  from  coming  near  it. 

Small  birds  may  be  taken  in  the  night-tin^e,  with 
nets  and  fieves :  they  retire  in  the  winter  time  into 
coppices,  hedges,  and  buflies,  by  reafon  of  fevere  cold 
and  winds  which  incommode  them.  The  npt  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  which  the  French  call  a 
carrelet,  repreiented  in  Plate  11.  Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  A  B  C  D,  E  F  G  H,  let  them  be 
ftraight,  and  light,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  5  to  the  end 
the  net  may  be  lifted  up  high  enough  wherewith  to  take 
the  birds :  tic  the  net  to  thefe  two  poles,  beginning 
with  the  two  comers,  at  the  two  fmall  ends  A,  E,  tie 
the  other  two  corners,  C,  G,  as  far  as  you  can  toward 
the  two  thick  ends  of  the  poles,  D,  H,  faften  pack- 
threads all  along  at  both  the  fides,  or  two  or  three 
places ;  to  each  you  may  fee  marked  by  the  capital  and 
fmall  letters,  a  B,  b  C,  F,  d.  There  muft  be  three 
or  four  pcrfons  employed,  one  to  carry  the  net,  an- 
other to  carry  the  light,  and  a  third  a  long  pole. 

As  foon  in  the  night  as  you  have  got  to  the  place 
where  you  think  the  birds  are  retired,  and  have  found 
a  good  bufti,  or  kind  of  thicket,  the  net  muft  be  un- 
folded, and  pitched  where  it  fliould  be,  and  exaftly  to 
the  height  of  the  bu(h  :  and  it  muft  be  fo  ordered,  that 
the  net  be  placed  between  the  wind  and  the  birus  ;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  birds  to  rooft  with  their  brealla 
againft  the  wind.  The  other  perfon  with  the  lighted 
torch,  muft  ftand  behind  the  middle  of  the  net,  and 
the  third  muft  beat  the  buQies  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  hedge,  and  drive  the  birds  towards  the  light ;  he 
muft  lay  on  "ftoutly  with  his  pole ;  the  birds,  fuppofiitg 
it  to  be  day,  will  make  towards  the  light,-  and  fo  fall- 
ing into  the  net,  become  a  prey  to  you:  wlien  you 
have  taken  them  out,  you  may  pitch  your  net  again. 

In  great  timber  woods,  under  which  holJy  bufhes 
grow,  birds  ufually  rooft;  and  rhere  much  game  is  to* 
be  met  with. 

By  this  v^ay,  twenty  or  thirty  dozen  of  blrdi  have 
been  taken  in  one  night. 

'I  his  fport  is  fo  much  the  better  when  the  weather 
is  cold  and  dark. 

You  may  divert  yourfelf  from  September  to  April, 
in  taking  all  forts  of  birds  in  the  midiHe  of  a  field  ;  • 
and  make  ufe  of  the  following  device  : 

Pilch  upon  a  place  in  a  piece  of  ground  early  in  tl»c 
morning,  remote  fiom  tall  trees  and  hedges;  wlierc 
ftick  in  the  ground  three  or  four  branches  of  coppice 
wood,  as  A,  B,  T,  Plate II.  Fig.  6,  five  or  fix  fett 
high,  and  fo  intermingle  the  tops  of  them,  that  they 
may  keep  clofe  and  firm  like  a  hedge :  take  two  or 
three  bulhcs  of  black^thorn,  as  C,  D,  let  them  be  a* 
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'  thick  and  clofc  as  may  be,  and  place  them  on  the  top 
of  the  coppice  branches,  where  y^  u  mud  make  them 
faft :  provide  yourfelf  with  four  or  five  dozen  of  fmail 
lime  twig3>  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  as  (lender  as  can 
be  got:  glew  them  all  alorSg,  within  two  inches  of  the 
thick  end,  which  mu(l  be  cleft  with  a  knife :  place 
them  near,  and  upon  the  hed^e,  and  let  them  be  kept 
tip  by  placing  the  cleft  end  (lightly  upon  the  point  of 
the  t'^orns,  and  let  the  middle  be  borne  up  a  little  with 
,  fome  other  higher  tliorn,  fo  that  they  may  Hand  Hoping, 
,  *  without  touching  one  another  \  ranging  them  al)  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  a  b'rd  cannot  lignt  upon  the  hedge 
without  being  entangled.     Sec  Plate  II.  Fig.  6. 

You  (hould  always  have  a  bird  of  the  fame  fort  you 
defign  to  catch,  and  bring  him  up  in  afmall  ca^e  that 
is  light  and  portable :  thefe  cages  muft  be  placed  upon 
fmall  forked  flicks,  as  F,  G,  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  ftuck  on  one  fide  the  artificial  heilge,  or  bu(h, 
at  a  fathom's  diftance ;  after  which  retire  thirty  paces 
towards  S,  where  you  are  to  (lick  two  or  three  leaved 
branches  in  the  ground,  which  may  ferve  for  a  lodge, 
or  (land,  to  hide  yourfelf. 

When  you  have  taken  three  or  four  birds  of  any 
fort,  you  muft  n  ake  ufe  of  a  device  reprefcnted  by 
Fig.  4 :  take  a  fmall  ftick,  J,  H,  two  feet  long,  and 
fix  It  qui^e  upright  in  the  ground^  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  fathoms  from  the  tree  ;  faften  a  fmall  pack- 
thread to  the  end  I,  which  muft  be  on  a  fmall  forked 
ftick,  L  M,  two  feet  high,  and  fix  it  in  the  ground* 
four  fathoms  diftant  from  the  other,  I  H  :  let  the  end 
of  it  be  conveyed  to  your  ftand,  then  tyB  the  birds  you 
have  taken,  by  the  legs,  to  that  packthread,  between 
the  ftick  I  H,  and  the  forked  one  L  M :  the  letters  N, 
O,  P,  Q,  R,  reprefent  them  to  you :  the  thread  made 
ui'c  of  for  this  purpofe,  muft  be  two  feet  long,  and  fo 
Aack,  that  the  bird  may  ftand  upon  the  ground.  This 
done,  retire  to  your  ftand ;  and  when  you  fee  fome 
birds  fly,  pull  your  packthread  S,  and  the  birds  that  are 
tied  will  fly,  by  which  means  you  may  take  a  great 
many  birds ;  for  thofe  that  hover  in  the  air  perceiving 
the  others  fly,  will  imagine^  they  feed  there,  which 
will  bring  them  down,  and  they  will  light  upon  the 
lime  twigs  •,  from  which  you  may  take  them  without 
any  difficulty. 

As  foon  as  the  fmall  birds  have  done  with  their 
fiefts,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of  July,  you  may 
take  them  in  great  numbers,  when  they  go  to  drink 
along  rivulets,  about  fprings,  ditches,  and  pools,  in 
the  fields  and  wood^.     See  Plate  IL  Fig   7. 

Suppofe  the  place  marked  with  the  Itttcr  A,  (hould 
be  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  or  pool  full  of  water,  where 
the  birds  come  to  drink,  make  choice  of  a  bank  where 
the  fun  comes  but  little,  as  at  B :  remove  every  thing 
that  may  obftruft  the  birds  to  come  eafily  at  the  water; 
•  tak;:  feveral  fmall  lime  twigs,  a  foot  long,  which  you 
muft  lime  over,  to  within  tv\o  inches  of  the  thickeft 
end,  which  muft  be  ftiarp-poin'ed,  in  order  to  fix  them 
in  a  row  along  the  bank  B,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  may  all  lie  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the 
ground  :  they  muft  not  touch  one  another  :  when  you 
have  enclofed  this  bank,  cut  fome  fmall  boughs  or 
herbs, .  all  which  place  round  the  waters  at  the  fides 


marked  C,  L,  Y,  where  the  birds  might  drink,  and 
this  will  oblige  them  to  throw  themfelves  where  the 
lime-twigs  are,  which  they  cannot  difcern,  and  leave 
no  places  uncovered  round  the  water,  where  the  birds 
may  drink,  but  that  at  B :  then  retiring  to  your  ftand 
to  conceal  yourfelf,  but  fo  as  that  you  may  fee  all  yout 
lime-twigs,  and  when  any  thing  is  catched,  haften  to 
take  it  away  and, replace  the  limc-fticks,  where  there 
is  occafion.  But  as  the  birds  which  come  to  drink, 
confider  the  place  where  they  are  to  alight  for  it,  for 
they  do  it  not  at  once,  but  reft  upon  fome  tall  trees,  if 

,  there  be  ^ny,  or  on  the  tops  of  bu(hes,  and  after  they 
have  been  there  fome  time,  get  to  fonr>e  lower  branches, 
and  a  little  after  alight  on  the  ground  ;  m  this  cafe  you 
muft  have  three  or  four  great  boughs  like  thofe  repre- 
fcnted at  the  fide  Y,  which  you  are  to  pitch  in  tlic 
ground  at  the  beft  place  of  accefa  to  the  dirch>  about  a 
fathom  diftant  from  the  water  :  take  oflF  the  branches 
from  the  middle,  to  near  the  top,  and  let  the  dif- 
branched  part  be  ftoping  toward  the  water  ;  to  the  end 
you  make  notches  therein  with  a  knife,  at  three  fingers 
diftant  from  each  other,  in  order  to  put  in  feveral 
fmall  lime  twigs,  as  you  fee  by  the  cutj  you  muft  lay 
them  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  branch,  and  fo 
difpofe  them  in  refpedl  to  one  another,  that  no  bird 
which  comes  to  alight  thereon  can  efcape  being  entan- 
gled :  it  is  certain  if  you  take  fix  dozen  of  birds,  at 
well  on  the  boughs  as  on  the  ground,  you  will  catch 
two  thirds  on  the  branches  at  Y.  See  Plate  II.  pig.  7. 
The  time  for  this  fport  is  from  two  in  the  morning 
till  evening,  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet ;  but  the  .belt 
time  is  from  about  ten  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to 
three  5  and  laftly,  an  hour  and  a  half  before  fun-fet, 
when  they  approach  to  the.  watering-place  in  Hocks, 
becaufe  the  hour  pre(res  them  to  retire  to  rooft. 

The  beft  feafon  for  this  diverfiou,  is  when  the  wea- 
ther is  hotteft ;  you  muft  not  follow  it  when  it  raina, 
nor  even  when  the  morning  dew  falls,  becaufe  the 
birds  then  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  water  they  find 
on  the  leaves  of  trees,  neither  will  it  be  to  any  pur- 
pofe  to  purfue  the  fport  when  the  water  after  great 
rains  lies  in  fome  places  on  the  ground :  it  muft  firft 
dry  up,  or  clfe  you  will  lofe  your  labour.^-lLmay  be 
added  here,  that  bird  is  the  technical  term  for  a  par- 

.  tridgc.  No  game-keeper  ever  faid  he  had  killed  a  bra^c 
of  partridge,  or  found  a  covey  of  partridge  \  he  would 
fay  birds  in  both  cafes. 

Large,  as  well  as  fmall  birds,  are.  taken  at  fuch  wa- 
tering places,     bee  Low-Bell  and  Pitfall. 

BIRDLIME,  ftuff  prepared  after  different  ways: 
the  c  )mmon  method  is  to  peel  a  good  quantity  of  holly 
bark  about  Midfummer,  fill  a  veflcl  with  it,  put  f^^ring 
water  to  it,  boil  it  till  the  gray  and  white  bark  arife 
from  the  green,  which  will  require  twelve  hours  boil- 
ing; then  take  it  o(Fthe  fire,  drain  the  .water  well  from 
it,  feparate  the  barks,  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  ground 
in  fome  cool  cellar,  covered  with  any  green  rank  weeds, 
(uch  as  dock-thiftles,  hemlock,  &c.  to  a  good  thick- 
nefs;  let  it  lie  fo  fourteen  days,  by  which  time  it  will 
become  a  perfeft  mucilage  \  then  pound  it  well  in  a 
ftone  mortar,  till  it  become  a  tough  pafte,  and  that 
none  of  the  bark  be  difcernible  -,  you  then  wath  it  well 
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si  (bme  ttinnittg  ftream,  as  long  as  you  perceive  the 
kaft  motes  in  it :  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  to 
ferment,  fcum  it  for  foXir  or  five  days,  as  often  as  any 
thing  rifcs,  and  when  no  more  comes;  change  it  into 
a  frefh  earthen  veffel,  and  preferve  it  for  ufe  in  this 
wanner.  Take' what  quantity  you  think  fit,  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of  capon^s  or  goofe 
greafe  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts^  which  is 
better,  incorporate  them  on  a  gentle  .fire,  and  ftir  it 
continually  till  it  is  cold*  anJ  thus  it  is  finiihed* 

Vo  prevent  froft  :  take  a  quarter  of  as  much  oil  of 
petroleum  as  you  do  goofe  greafe,  ind  no  cold  will 
congea}  it :  the  Italians  make  theirs  of  the  berries  of  the 
mifletoc-tree,  heated  after  the  fame  manner,  and  mix  it 
with  nut  oil,  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  lime,  and  taking 
it  from  the  fire,  add  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  which 
quaHfies  it  alfo  for  the  water. 

Great  quantities  of  bird-lime  are  brought  from  Da- 
mafcus,  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  febcftens,  becaufe  we 
fomeiimes  find  the  kernels;  but  it  is  fubje£l  to  froft, 
impatient  of  wet,  and  will  not  laft  above  a  year  or  two 
good.  There  comes  alfo  of  it  into  England  from  Spain, 
which  rcfifts  water,  but  is  of  an  ill  fccnt :  it  is  faid  the 
bark  of  our  lantona,  or  way-faring  flirubs,  will  make 
as  good  birdlime  as  any. 

How  to  ufe  BiRDMME. 

When  your  lime  is  cold,  take  your  rods,  and  warm 
them  a  little  over  the  fire ;  then  take  your  lime,  and 
wind  it  about  the  top  of  your  rods,  then  draw  your  rods 
afunder  one.  from  another,  and  clofe  them  again,  con- 
tinually plying  and  working  them  together,  till  by 
fmearing  one  upon  another,  you  have  equally  beftowed 
on  each  rod  a  tufBctent  quantity  of  lime. 

If  you  lime  any  flriiigi,  do  it  when  the  lime  is  very 
hot,  and  cit  the  thinnelt,  bcfmearing  the  ftrings  on  all 
fides,  by  folding  them  together,  and  unfolding  them 
again. 

IF  you  lime  ftraws,  it  muft  be  done  likewife  when 
the  lintie  is  very  hot,  doing  a  great  quantity  together, 
as  many  as  you  can  well  grafp  in  your  hand,  tofling 
and  working  them  before  the  fire  till  they  are  all  be- 
fmearecr,  every  ftraw  having  its  due  proportion  of 
lime  ;  having  fo  done,  put  them  up  in  cafes  of  leather 
for  ufL'. 

The  beft  way  of  making  water  Birdlime,  is  the 
following : 

Buy  what  quantity  you  think  fit  of  the  ftrongeft 
bTdlime  you  can  procure;  and  wafli  it  as  long  in  clear 
fpring  water,  till  you  find  it  very  pliable,  and  the 
liardnefs  thereof  removed ;  then  beat  out  the  water 
extraordinarily  well,  till  you  cannot  perceive  a  drop  to 
appear,  then  dry  it  wellj  after  this,  put  it  into  an 
carclicn  pot,  and  mingle  with  it  capon's  greafe  4in* 
falted,  as  much  as  will  make  it  rui»,  then  add  thereto 
two  fpoonfuts  of  ftrong  vinegar,  a  fpoonfulof  the  bell 
hlad  oil^  and  a  fmall  qnaniity  of  the  beft  Venice  tur- 
^icntine^  this  is  the  allowance  of  thefe  ingredients, 
which  muft  be  added  to  every  pound  of  ftrong  bi,rd- 
hmc  as  aforefaid. 

Having  thus  mihg-cd  them,  boil  all  gently  over  a 
boM  fire,  ftirring  it  continually ;  then  take  it  from  the 
4lt>  and  let  it  cool ;  when  at  any  time  you  have  occa- 
itak  to  ttfe  it,  warm  it|  and  anoint  your  twigs  or  ftraws> 


or  any  other  fmall  things,  and  no  water  will  take  away 
the  ftrcngth  thereof. 

T  his  fort  of  lime  is  beft,  efpecially  for  fnipes  and 
fiefdfare^.  / 

0/ taking /mall  BikDS  which  ufe  Hedges  and  Bujhes,  with 
Lime'twigs* 

The  great  lime  bufti  i$  beft  for  this  ufe,  which  you 
muft  take  after  this  manner :  cut  down  the  main  branch 
or  bough  of  any  bufliy  tree,  whofe  branch  and  twigs 
are  long,  thick,  fmooth,  and  ftraight,  without  either 
pricks  or  knots,  of  which  the  willow  or  birch  tree  are 
the  beft ;  when  you  have  pickt  it  and  trimmed  it  froni 
all  fuperfluities,  making  the  twigs  neat  and  clean,  then 
take  the  beft  biidlime,  well  mixed  and  wrought  toge- 
ther with  goofe  greafe,  or  capon's  greafe,  which  being 
warmed,  lime  every  twig  therewith  within  four  fingers 
of  the  bottom. 

The  body  from  whence  the  branches  have  their  rife 
muft  be  untouched  with  lime. 

Be  fure  you  do  not  daub  your  twigs  with  too  much 
lime,  for  that  will  give  diftafte  to  the  birds,  yet  let 
none  want  its  proportion,  or  have  any  part  left  bare 
which  ought  to  be  touched,  for  as  too  much  will  deter 
them  from  coming,  fo  too  little  will  not  hold  them  ^ 
when  they  are  there.  Having  fo  done,  place  your  biifli 
in  fome  quickfet  or  dead  hedge  near  unto  towns  ends, 
back  yards,  old  houfes  or  the  like;  for  the fe  are  the 
re  fort  of  fmall  birds  in  the  fpring  time  :  in  the  fpinmer 
and  barveft,  in  groves,  bulhes,  or  white-thorn  trees, 
quickfet  hedges  near  corn  fields,  fruit  trees,  flax  and 
hemp  lands:  and  in  the  winter  about  houfes,  hovels, 
barns,  ftacks,  or  thofe  places  where  ftand  ricks  of  corn, 
or  fcattcred  chafi^,  &c. 

As  near  as  you  can  to  any  of  thofe  haunts  plant  your 
lime  bulh,  and  place  yourfelf  alfo  at  a  convenient  di- 
ftance  undifcovered,  imitating  with  your  mouth  feveral 
notes  of  birds,  which  you  muft  learn  by  frequent  prac- 
tice, walking  the  fields  for  that  purpofe  very  ofion,  ob- 
ferving  the  variety  of  feveral  birds*  founds,  efpcciilly 
fuch  as  they  call  one  another  by. 

Some  have  been  fo  expert  herein,  that  they  could 
imitate  the  notes  of  twenty  feveril  forts  of  birds  at  le  ift, 
by  which  they  have  cau:;ht  ten  birds  to  anorlicr's  one 
th^t  was  ignorant  th.^rein. 

If  you  cannot  attain  it  by  your  inciuftry,  you  muft 
buy  a  good  bird-call,  of  wlfich  tnere  art;  feveral  A>rt«i, 
and  eafy  to  be  n>ade ;  fome  of  wood,  fome  of  horn, 
fome  of  cane  and  the  like. 

Having  learnt  firft  how  to  ufe  this  ca'l,  you  fliould 
fit  aiid  call  the  birds  unto  you,  and  as  any  of  tl^enivli^hr 
on  vour  bufli,  ftep  not  out  unto  them  '.ill  you  fee  iliem 
fufficiently  entangled  ;  neither  is  it  requifite  to  run  for 
every  fiiigle  bird,  but  let  then  alone  till  more  come, 
for  the  fluttering  is  as  good  as  a  ftale  to  entice  them/ 

This  exercife  you  may  ufe  from  fun-rifing  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  till  almoft  fun- 
fet. 

You  may  take  fmall  birds  only  with  lime  twigs, 
without  the  bufti. 

Some  have  taken  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  fmall 
twigs  about  the  bignefs  of  rufbes,  and  about  three  inchesr 
Jong,  and  have  gone  with  ihcmo^^lifel^^hcrether^lC 
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were  Kemp  corlcs:  upon  the  fops  of  half  a  fcorc  lyins; 
all  round  together,  they  have  lluck  their  twigs,  and 
then  have  gone  and  bear  that  field,  or  the  next  ro  it, 
where  they  fiw  any  birds,  and  commonly  in  fuch  fields 
there  are  infinite  iuimhers  of  linnets  and  grecn-birdsj 
"which  are  great  lovers  of  hemp-feed 

And  they  flying  in  fuch  vafl  flo  ks,  they  have  caught 
at  one  fall  of  them  upon  the  cock«,  eight  df  zen  at  a  time, 

Cut  to  return,  there  is  another  way  of  taking  birds, 
with  lime  twigs,  by  placing  near  them  a  flaie  or  two 
made  of  living  bats,  placing  them  aloft  that  they  may 
be  vifible  to  the  birds  thereabouts,  who  will  no  fooner 
be  perceived,  but  every  bird  will  come  and  gaze,  won-- 
dering  at  the  flrangenefs  of  the  fight,  and  Jiaving  no 
other  convenient  lighting  place  but  where  the  lime- 
twigs  are,  you  may  take -what  number  you  like  of  them. 
But  the  owl  is  a  far  better  ftale  than  the  bat,  beiftg  big- 
ger and  more  eafily  to  be  perceived  ;  be  fides,  he  is  ne- 
ver feen  abroad,  but  he  is  followed  and  perfecutcd  by 
^all  the  birds  that  are  near. 

If  you  have  not  a  living  bat  or  owl,  their  (kins  will 
ferve  as  well,  fluffed,  and  will  laft  you  twenty  years  ; 
there  arc  fomc  have  ufed  an  owl  cut  in  wood  and  natu- 
rally painted,  with  great  fuccefs* 

Another  Method  oftahing  all  Manner  of fmallV>ilMi%  with 
Birdlime. 

In  cold  weather,  that  is  in  froft  or  fnow,  all  forts  of 
fmall  birds  gather  together  in  flocks,  as  larks,  chaf- 
finches, linnets,  gold-hnches,  yellow-hammers,  bunt- 
ings, fparrows,  &c. 

All  thefe,  except  the  lark,  perch  on  trees  or  buflies, 
as  well  as  feed  on  the  ground. 

If  they  refort  about  your  houfe,  or  adjacent  fields, 
then  ufe  birdlime  that  is  well  prepared  and  not  too  old  \ 
which  order  after  the  following  manner : 

Put  the  birdlime  into  an, earthen  difh,  adding  to  it 
fomc  freih  lard  or  capon's  greafe,  putting  one  ounce  of 
cither  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  birdlime,  then  fetting 
it  over  the  fire,  melt  it  gently  together  j  but  you  muft 
be  fure  not  to  let  it  boil,  which  would  take  away  the 
ftrength  of  the  birdlime  and  fpoil  it. 

It  being  thus  prepared,  and  you  being  furniflicd  with 
a  quantity  of  wheat  ears ;  cut  the  ftraw  about  a  foot 
long  befides  the  ears,  and  lime  them  for  about  fix  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  ftraw ; 
the  lime  being  warmed  ihat  it  may  run  the  thinner  upon 
the  ftraw,  and  therefore  be  the  lefs  difcernible,  and 
liable  ro  be  fufpefted  by  the  birds. 

'f  hen  go  into  the  field,  carrying  with  you  a  bag  of 
chaff,  and  threflicd  cars,  whith  fcatter  around  for  the 
compafs  of  twenty  yards  in  width  (this  will  be  bcft  in 
a  fnowy  fcafon),  tnen  ftick  up  the  limed  ftraws  with  the 
cars  leaning,  or  at  the  ends  touching  the  ground,  then 
retire  from  the  place,  and  traverfe  the  ground  all  round 
about ;  and  by  that  means  you  ^  ifturb  the  birds  in  their 
other  haunts,  and  they  will  fly  to  the  place  where  the 
thaff,  &c.  has  been  fcattered,  and  the  limed  ftraws  fet 
up,  and  by  pecking  at  the  ears  of  corn,  and  finding  that 
ihey  (tick  upon  them,  they  will  ftraight- way  mount  up 
from  the  earth,  and  in  their  flight  the  birdlimcd  ftraws 
lying  under  their  wings,  will  caufe  them  to  fall,  and  not 
being  able  to  difcngage  tliemfclvcs  from  the  ftraw^may 


be  taken  nith  cafe.  You  muft  not  go  and  take  them  up 
when  you  fee  five  or  fix  entangfed,  for  that  may  pre- 
vent  you  from  taking  as  many  dozen  at  a  time. 
.  'If  the  birds  that  fall,  where  your  limed  ftraws  arc, 
be  larks,  do  not  go  near  ihem  till  they  rife  of  them- 
felvcs  and  fly  in  great  flocks  •,  by  this  meihod  fomc  have 
caught  five  or  fix  dczen  at  a  time. 

Some  of  thefe  ftraws  may  be  laid  nearer  home,  for 
taking  finches,  fparrows,  yellow-hammers,  &c.  which 
refort  near  to  houfes,  and  frequent  barn-doors;  where 
they  may  be  eafily  taken  by  the  foregoing  method. 

Having  performed  this  in  the  morning,  take  away 
all  the  limed  ears,  that  fo  the  birds  may  feed  boldly, 
and  not  be  difturbcd  or  frighted  again  ft  next  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  bait  the  fame  place  with  frcfh 
chaff  and  ears  oi  corn,  and  let  them  reft  till  the  next 
morning  i  and  then  having  ftuck  up  frcfti  limed  wheat- 
cars,  repeat  your  morning  birding  recreation. 

BISHOPING.aterm  amongft  horfe-courfcrs,  which 
they  ufe  for  thofe  fophiilications  theyprafJifc  to  maice 
an  old  horfe  appear  young,  and  a  bad  one  good,  &c. 

BITCH,  if  ihe  grdw  not  proud  fo  foon  as  you  would 
have  her,  flic  may  be  made  fo,  by  taking  two  heads  of 
garlic,  half  a  caftor's  ftone,  the  juice  of  creffes,  and 
about  twelve  Spanifti  flies  or  cantharides,  all  which  boil 
together  in  a  pipkin  which  holds  a  pint,  with  fomc  mut- 
ton, and  make  broth  thereof;  give  her  fome  twice  or 
thrice,  and  ftie  will  infallibly  grow  proud  :  the  fame  pot- 
tage given  to  a  dog  will  make  him  defirous  of  copulation. 
^  Again,  when  ftie  is  lined  and  with  puppy,  you  muft 
not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  make  her  caft  her  whelps, 
but  let  her  walk  up  and  down  the  houfc  and  court  un« 
confined,  and  never  lock  her  up  in  her  kennel,  for  flic 
is  then  impatient  for  /cod,  and  therefore  you  muft  make 
her  fome  broth  once  a  day.    . 

If  you  will  fpay  your  bitch,  it  muft  be  done  before 
ever  (lie  has  a  litter  of  whelps,  and  in  fpayingher,  take 
not  out  all  the  roots  or  ftrings  of  the  veins,  for  in  fo 
doing  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder  her 
fwiftnefs  ever  after ;  whereas  by  leaving  fome  behind 
it  will  make  her  much  ftronger  and  more  hardy  ;  but 
whatever  you  do,  fpay  her  not  when  flic  is  proud,  for 
that  will  endanger  her  life,  but  it  may  be  done  fifteen 
days  after ;  though  the  beft  time  of  all  is  when  the 
whelps  are  fliaped  within  her. 

For  the  reft.     Sec  Dogs,  and  chooftng  of  them. 

BITT,  or  HoRSE-BJTT,  m  general,  fignifies  the 
whole  machine  of  all  the  iron  appurtenances  of  a  bri- 
dle; as  the  bitt' mouth,  the  branches,  the  curb,  thefe- 
vil-hples,  the  tranchcfil,  and  the  crofs  chains :  but  it 
often  fignifies  only  the  bitt-mouth  in  particular. 

BlTf-MOUTH,  is  a  piece  of  iron  forged  fcvcral 
ways,  in  order  to  be  put  into  a  horfe  s  mouth,  to  keep 
it  in  fubjeclion. 

Of  thefr  bitt-mouths,  fome  are  Gngic  cannon  mouths, 
fome  are  cannon  mouths  with  an  upfet,  or  mounting 
liberty;  fome  fcatch  mouths,  fome  mouths  after  the 
form  of  a  barge,  fome  with  two  long  turning  olives, 
and  fcvcral  other  forts  ;  all  with  different  liberties  for 
the  tongue,  or  without  liberty. 

But  all  bitt-mouths  ought  ftill  to  be  proportioned  to 

the  mouth  of  the  horfe,  according  as  it  is  more  or  Icfe 

cloven  and  widCj^  or  more  or  lcf»  fcnfible  and  tender; 
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according  as  the  tongue  and  lips  are  higher  or  flatter, 
and  as  the  palate  is  more  or  lefs  fleChy  ;  obfcrving  with 
all,  that  if  the  horfe  be  old,  the  palate  will  always  have 
but  little  flefh  upon  it. 

A  bitt  mouth  all  of  a  piece,  without  a  joint  in  the 
middle,  is  called  by  the  French,  a  bitt  that  preffcs  de 
rentier.     See  Hars. 

BlI^S  t  the  iron  which  is  put  into  a  horfe's  mouth, 
is  called  a  bite,  or  bitt-mouth ;  in  the  middle  whereof 
there  is  always  an  arched  fpace,  for  the  lodging  of  the 
tongue ;  which  is  called  the  liberty.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  that  as  little  iron  as  poffiblc, 
ihould  be  put  inro  a  hprfc's  mouth ;  and  we  feldom  ufe 
any  other  than  fnafBes,  cannon  mouths  jointed  in  the 
middle,  cannon  with  a  faft-mouth,  and  cannon  with  a 
port-mouth,  either  round  or  jointed. 

As  for  the  bitts  in  ufe,  l>cride  the  fnafflc,  or  fmall 
wateritig  bitt,  there  is  the  cannon-mouth  jointed  in  the 
middle,  which  always  preferves  a  horie's  mouth  who^e 
and  found ;  and  though  the  tongue  fuftains  the  whole 
effort  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  the  bars;  which 
are  fo  delicate,  that  they  feel  its  preflure  through  the 
tongue,  and  thereby  obey  the  lead  motion  of  the  rider*s 
hands. 

The  larger  it  is  towards  the  ends  fixed  to  the  branches, 
the  gentler  it  will  be.  We  fliould  make  ufe  of  this 
jnouth  to  a  horfe  as  long  as  we  can ;  that  is,  if  with  a 
fimple  cannon -mouth  we  can  draw  from  a  horfe  all  the 
obedience  he  is  capable  of  giving,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
give  him  another  ;  this  being  the  very  beft  of  all. 

The  cannon  with  a  faft  mouth  is  all  of  one  piece,  and 
onJy  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  give  the  tongue  freedom. 
It  is  proper  to  fecure  thofe  mouths  that  chack  or  beat 
upon  the  hands :  it  will  fix  their  mouths,  becaufe  it 
reds  always  in  one  place;  fo  that  dea<lening  the  fame, 
in  a  manner,  thereby,  the  horfe  lofes  his  apprchenfive- 
nefs,  and  will  foon  re!i(]i  this  bitt-mouth  better  than  the 
lafl  5  which  being  jointed  in  the  middle,  refts  unequally 
upon  the  bars,  this  however  becaufe  not  jointtd  m  the 
middle,  is  more  rude.  The  middle  of  this  bitt  fliould 
be  a  Hale  more  forward,  to  [^ive  the  more  play  to  the 
horfe's  tongue;  and  the  bitt  (hould  reft  rather  on  the 
gums,  or  ouifidesof  the  bars,  than  upon  their  very  ridges^ 

The  fourth  fort  is  called  the  cannon-mouth  with 
the  liberty ;  after  the  form  of  a  pigeon's  neck.  When 
a  horiVs  mouth  is  too  large,  fo  that  the  thicknefs  there- 
of fupports  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  that  it  -cannot  work  its 
effects  on  the  bars,  this  liberty  will  a  little  difengagc  ir, 
and  fufFer  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  to  come  at,  and  reft 
upon,  his  gums;  which  will  make  him  fo  much  the 
lighter  upon  the  hand. 

The  port-mouth,  is  a  cannon,  with  an  upfet  or 
mountain  liberty ;  proper  for,  a  horfe  with  a  good 
mouth,  but  a  large  tongue  working  its  efFe£ls  upon  the 
lips  and  gums :  and  becaufe  the  tongue  is  difengaged, 
it  will  fubjefk  the  horfe  that  hath  high  barS,  and  in 
fome  degree  fenfible.  This  ufeful  bitt,  if  well  made, 
will  never  hurt  a  horfe^s  head. 

The  fcatch-mouih,  with  an  upfet  or  mountain  liberty, 
18  ruder  than  a  cannon-mouth,  becaufe  not  fully  fo 
round,  but  more  edged;  and  preferable  to  them  in  one 
refpe^  ;  which  is,  that  ihofe  parts  of  a  cannon-mouth 


to  which  the  branches  arc  fattened,  if  not  well  rivetcrff 
are  fubjecl  to  flip;  but  the  ends  of  a  fcatch^mouth  can 
never  fail,  becAufe  of  their  being  over  lapped  ;  and 
therefore  much  more  fecure  for  vicious  and  iH-natured 
horfes. 

Mr.  Pignatel's  cannon-mouth  with  the  liberty;  is 
proper  for  a  horfe  with  a  large  tongue  and  round  bars, 
as  being  only  fupported  a  little  by  his  lips.  Care  fliould 
be  had,  never  to  work  a  hoife  with  one*  rein,  as  long  as 
he  has  one  of  thefe  bitt-mouths.  The  def  ription  Sir 
William  Hope  gives  of  this  bitt  is,  that  it  has  a  gen- 
tle falling  and  moving  up  and  down ;  and  the  liberty 
fo  low  as  not  to  hurt  the  horfe's  mouth;  and  certainly 
the  beft  bitt  for  horfes  that  have  any  thing  of  a  big 
tongue. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  beft  way  to  fit  a  horfe 
cxadlly  with  a  bitt,  is  to  have  a  great  many  bitts  by 
them,  and  change' till  they  hit  the  right ;  but  at  firft, 
be  fure  to  let  him  have  a  gentle  one ;  and  be  rightly 
lodged  in  his  mouth,  fo  as  not  to  frumple  his  tips,  or 
to  reft  upon  his  tuftifes :  then  let  him  be  mounted,  and 
pulled  two  or  three  fteps  back;  whereby  you  will  know 
if  his  head  be  firm,  if  he  performs  frankly,  or  only 
obeys  with  relu£lancy  ;  that  fo  you  may  give  him  an- 
other bitt,  which  may  gain  his  confent.  If  he  tnclin^ft 
to  carry  low,  you  are  not  to  give  a  liberty  for  th^ 
tongue,  which  will  rife  too  high ;  for  that  by  tickling 
his  palate,  would  bring  his  head  down  between  his  legs. 
Note,  that  large  curbs,  if  they  be  round,  are  always 
moft  gentle. 

BITE  OR  Bruise  in  a.Horsb;  the  Cure — 

Take  of  calamine  quenched  in  white  wine,  two 
drachms,  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  houfeleek,  two 
ounces  of  the  feed  of  mallows,  and  one  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle;  make  the  whole  up  into  balls,  as  large  as  wal- 
nuts, and  give  them  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  falad  oil : 
at  the  fame  time  apply  a  platfler  of  hemlock  and  bar- 
row-pig's greafe  well  Itamped  and  mixed  together.  Con- 
tinue this  for  a  week^  and  it  wiU  have  its  defired  efFtd. 

BiTK  of  venomous  animals  in  flieep;  the  Core— » 

Simmer  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  half  a  pint  of  aqua  vitse^ 
a  fmall  handful  of  bruited  rue  and  the  like  quantity  of 
fmallage ;  apply  it  poultice-wife  to  the  wound,  and  give 
the  liquor  ftrained  off  to  the  ftiecp  to  drink. 

Bite  of  a  mad  dog,  in  fwine;  a  Remedy  — 

Diflblve  a  handful  of  bny-falt  in  a  pint  of  man's  urine 
and  a  little  foot;  beat  thefe  together  with  the  yolk  of 
two  eggs,  and  bathe  the  wound  therewith ;  then  lay  oil 
a  plaifter  of  turpentine,  mithriJate,  and  bees-wax,  and 
give  the  fwine  fome  verjuice  warm  to  drink. 

BITTERN,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  heron-kind  ;, 
in  Englifli,  buttcirbump,  and  mirc-drum.  It  builds  on 
the  ground,  anci  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  which  are  roundifli, 
and  of  a  greenilh  white.  VVhen  wounded  and  going  ra 
be  taken,  Orikesat  the  perfon's  eyesj  and  ought  carefully 
to  be  guarded  againft. 

BLACK,  Moor,  or  Coal-bi.ack,  is  the  colour  of 
a  horfe  that  is  of  a  deep,  ftiining,  and  lively  black. 
Horfes  entirely  black,  are  accounted  dull,  but  thofe 
with  a  white  foot  or  white  fpotsln  their  forehead,  are 
more  alert  and  fprightly. 

BLACK-BIRD;  this  bird  is  known  by  all  perfons. 
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She  makes  her  neft  many  tlmc«  when  the  woods  arc 
fall  of  fnow,  which  happens  very  often  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March ;  and  builds  it  upon  the  (lumps  of  tree?, 
by  ditch  fides,  or  in  a  thick  hedge ;  being  at  no  cer- 
tainty, like  other  birds:  the  outfide  of  her  neft  is  made 
with  dry  grafs  and  mofs,  and  Iktic  dry  fticks  and  roots 
of  trees ;  and  (he  daubs  all  the  infide  with  a  kind  of 
clayey  caith  ;  falhioning  it  fo  round,  and  forming  it  fo 
handfome  and  fmooih,  that  a  man  cannot  mcmi'it. 

They  breed  three  of  four  times  a  year,  according  $s 
they  lofe  their  nefts;  for  if  their  nelts  are  taken  away, 
they  breed  the  Iboner  j  the  young  ones  are  brought  up 
with  almoft  any  meat  whatfoever. 

This  bird  fmgs  about  three  months  in  the  year,  or 
four  at  moft,  though  his  fong  is  worth  nothing  j  but  if 
he  be  taught  to  whiftle,  he  Is  of  fomevnl  'e,  it  bdng 
very  loud,  though  coarfe ;  fo  that  he  is  fit  for  a  large 
place,  not  a  chamber. 

When  black-birds,  thruflies.  Sec  are  taken  old  and 
wild,  and  are  to  be  tamed,  mix  fome  of  rheir-  kind 
among  them,  putting  them  into  cagCN  of  three  or  four 
yards  fquare,  in  which  place  divers  troughs,  filled,  fome 
witr  haws,  fome  with  hemp-feed,.andXome  with  wa- 
ter; fo  that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild  to  c,jt,  aur  the 
wild  finding  fuch  a  change,  and  alteration  .of  food,  it 
wi!l,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  make  ihem  grow  very 
fat,  and  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen. 

BLACK  GAME.     See  Grotu. 

BLACK- LEGS,  a  name  given  in  Lincolnfliirc  to  a 
difeafe  freqiient  among  calves  and  (beep,  which  in  many 
parts  of  England  is  called  the  dropfy  or  puffing  up  of  the 
flcin.  It  is  a  kind  of  jelly  that  fettles  in  their  legs  and 
neck,  and  proceeds  from  too  great  a  degree  of  moifture 
in  the:-  food,  which  getting  between  the  (kin  and  flefh, 
cannot  be  evacuated  by  pcrfniration,  and  fo  corruptit^g, 
caufes  the  rot.— To  cure  which,  clip  oiF  the  wool  near 
the  fwclled  part,  and  flit  the  (kin  about  an  inch  \  then 
dip  a  tent  of  linen  in  oil  of  fpike,  and  put  it  in ;  this 
being  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  will  draw  the  whole  of 
the  water  away.  1  his  done,  fteep  an  ounce  of  Tegulus 
of  antimony  in  a  pint  of  ale,  with  a  little  fpice  called 
grains,  and  fome  brown  fugar,  of  which,  give  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  each  morning  as  warm  as  :ccnvenient,7— It 
may  be  added,  that  Block-legs'^  in  the  fporuman's  lan- 
•  guage,  means  thofe  perfons  who  frequent  horfe-raccs, 
for  the  purpofc  of  taking  unfjjir  advantages  of  the  un- 
fkilful  and  unwary. 

Bladder  Angling,  is  as  much  for  diverfion  as  ufe. 
It  is  generally  praftifed.in  large  ponds,  with  an  ox*s 
bladder,  and  a  bait  fixed  on  an  armed  hook,  or  a  fnap- 
hook.  The  quick  rifing  of  the  bladder  after  it  has  been 
pulled  under  water,  never  fails  to  ftrikc  the  fifli  as  ef- 
fcftually  as  a  rod  \  and  let  him  ftruggle  as  much  as  he 
will  the  bladder  always  fecures  him.     See  Angling-. 

BLADDER  and  Kidnky*  of  a  House  ;  when  the 
back  and  loins  are  weak,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
flaling,  with  a  general  faintncfs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
deadnefs  of  tlieeycs;  when  the  urine  is  ihick,  foul, 
and  fometimes  bloody,  you  may  then  be  afiured  that 
his  kidneys  and  bladfler  are  difordered. 

Roweiling  and  bleeding  are  the  firft  remedies  ,  thefe 
will  prevent  inflammations,  and  hinder  the  progrefs  of 


the  fever,  for  a  fever  generally  attends  thefe  difurders, 
to  which  you  muft  alternately  adminiftcr  the  following 
diuretic  and  (Irengthening  balls;  and  if  a  clyftcr  is 
neceflary,  you  may  ufe  the  one  fubjoinerl.  A  diuretic 
medicine  is, 

.  Take  Strafburg  turpentine,  and  Venice  foap,  of  each 
one  ounce,  nitre  fix  drachms,  powdered  myrrh  two 
drachms;  make  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  waQi 
it  down  with  any  proper  liquid.     Or, 

Take  of  Caftile  foap^fwelvc  ounces,  fcrape  it  very 
fmall,  and  "add  two  ounces  of  dialthae;  iixorporate 
thefe ;  and  make  them  up  into  balls  as  large  as  pigeons 
t^fL^.  When  you  find  the  horfe  afflidled  as  aforefaid; 
diiiblve.  one  of  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  it  him 
as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it,  and  it  will  force  a  ptfTage  for 
the  urine  without  much  difficulty.— This  is  alfo  good 
for  the  ftone  and  grav^'l  in  the  kidneys.  The  following 
is  a  (Irengthening  ball : 

Take  fal  prunella  half  an  ounce,  fpermaccti  fix 
drachms,  and  Lucatelli's  balfam  one  ounces  if  the 
urine  is  bloody,  add  half  an  ounce  of  japan  carrh; 
mix  thefe  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  waffi  it  down 
with  a  deco£lion  of  marlhmallows  or  other  proper 
liquid       The  Clyller  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  jalap  tw  )  drachms,  juniper  and  bay  ber- 
ries each  a  handful,  bruife  them  and  boil  them  in  t\vo 
quarts  of  mallow  decoclin;  then  flrain  off,  and  mixj 
by  degrees,  I'arbadoes  aloes  two  ounces,  and  Venice 
turpentine  two  ounces,  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
e;zgs:  when  mixed  as  dire£led|  add  a  pint  of  linfeed 
oil. 

BLAIN,  a  diftemper  incident  to  beafts,  being  a 
bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  againft 
the  windpipe,  which  fwells  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  ftop 
the  breath.  It  comes  by  great  chafing  aiid  heating  of 
the  ftomach,  and  is  perceived  by  the  bead's  gaping  and 
holding  out  his  tongue,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
To  cure  it,  caft  the  beaft,  take  forth  his  tongue, 
and  then  flitting  the  bladder,  wafli  it  gently  with 
vinegat  and  a  little  fait. 

BLAZE.     See  Star  and  Whit€-Face. 

BLAZES.  It  is  a  notion,  that  thofe  horfes  that 
h«ve  white  faces  or  blazes,  if  the  blazes  be  divided 
in  the  middle,  crofsways,  is  the  mark  of  an  odd  dif- 
po  fit  ion. 

BLEAK,  and  BLEAK-Fr<^HiNG:  fome  call  this  a 
freih- water  fprat,  or  river  fwallow,  becaufe  of  its 
coni'nual  motion ;  and  others  will  have  this  name  to 
rife  from  the  whi'ifh  colour,  which  is  only  under  the 
belly 

It  is  an  eager  fiffi,  caught  with  all  forts  of  worms 
bred  on  trees  or  plants  ;  as  alfo  with  flies,  pafte,  and 
flieep'blilood,  &c.  ' 

And  they  may  be  angled  .for  with  half  a  fcore  hooks 
at  once,  if  they  can  be  all  faiicned  on  :  he  will  alfo 
in  the  evening  take  a  natural,  or  artificial  fly ;  but  if 
the  day  be  warm  and  clear,  no  bait  fo  good  for  him  as 
the  fmall  fly  iit  top  of  the  water ;  which  he  will  take  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  efpecially  in  the  evening  ;  and  in- 
deed there  -ire  no  hffi  yield  better  fport  to  a  youpg  an- 
i;lcr  ilian  thefe  :  for  they  are  fo  eager  that  ihey  will 
leap  out  of  the  water  for  a  bait :  but  if  the  day  be  cold 
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nd  ckmdj»  gentles  and  caddU  are  bed ;  about  two 
fcer  under  urater. 

♦.  There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank- fide,  in  frc(h 
water,  in  a  fummer's  evening,  with  a  hazel  top,  about 
five  or  fix  feet  Jong,  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  tho. 
rod :  but  the  bed  method  is  with  a  draSble  ;  which  is, 
tic  eight  or  ten  fmall  hooks  acrofs  a  line,  two  inches 
above  one  another,  th^  biggell  hook  the  lowermoft 
(whereby  you  may  fometimes  take  a  better  fifh)  and 
biit  them  with  gentles,  flies,  or  fome  fmall  red  worms } 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen  or  more 
at  a  time. 

BLEEDING  at  the  nofe  in  horfes.  This  hap- 
pens  more  efpeciallj  in  young  horfes,  in  confequence 
of  the  abundance  ot  blood,  that  through  the  free  paf- 
fagc  of  the  large  veins,  afcends  into  the  head  ;  and, 
palBng  to  the  thin  veins  within  the  noftrils,  either 
by  its  violent  motion  forces  them,  or  by  its  corrofive 
quality  eats  them  afunder  \  though  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens from  a  blow  or  violent  draining.  To  remedy 
which, 

Take  the  juice  of  nettles,  mixed  with  loaf-fugar, 
and  fquirt  it  upon  the  horfe's  nodrils,  ufing  at 
convenient  times  to  burn  under  his  nofe,  dbrax, 
frankincenfe,  or  linen  dipped  in  aqua  vit3B,  in  a 
chafiiig-difti  ;  the  fiTme  of  which  will  oblige  the  blood 
to  retreat :  or  it^ftead  of  nettle  juice,  you  may  ufe 
that  of  garlic,  blowing  up  after  it  powder  of  dried 
rhubarb.     Sec  BLOoD-LErriNG. 

BLEMISH,  a  hunting  term;  ufed  when  the  hounds, 
or  beagles,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  make  a 
proffer  to  enter,  but  return. 

BLEMD-WATER,  called  alfo  Morehough,  a 
didemper  incident  to  black  cattle,  comes  either  from 
the  blood,  from  the  yellows,  Or  from  the  change  of 
ground.  In  order  to  cure  it,  take  bole-armoniac, 
and  as  much  charcoal  dull  as  wi  1  fill  an  egg-fliell,  a 
good  quantity  of  the  inner  bark  of  an  oak,  dried  and 
poTrdercd,  by  pounding  the  whole  together,  and  give 
it  to  the  bead  in  a  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  pint  of 
earning. 

PLEYNE  or  BLEYME,  an  inflammation  arifing 
ftom  bruifed  blood  between  the  horfe's  fole  and  the 
bone  of  the  foof ,  towards  the  heel :  of  thefe  there  arc 
three  forts,  the  fird  being  bred  in  fpoiled  wrinkled  feet, 
with  narrow  heels,  ace  ufually  feiiteJ  in  the  inward  or 
weaked  quarter.  In  this  cafe  the  hoof  nmd  be  pared, 
and  the  matter  let*  out;  then  let  oil.de  merveille  be 
poured  in,  and  the  hoof  be  charg -d  with  a  remolade  of 
foot  and  turpentine. —  I'he  fecond  fort,  bcfides  the 
ufual  fymptoms  of  the  firft,  infe6ls  the  griftle,  and 
mud  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a  quitter  bone, 
giving  the  horfc  e^ery  day,  moiltcned  br.\n,  with  two 
im^cts  of  liver  of  antimony,  to  divert  the  couife  of  the 
bmnourSf  and  purify  the  blood. —  The  third  fort  of 
Ueymes,  is  occafioned  by  fmall  (tones  ^nd  gravel  be- 
tween the  (hoc  and  the  fole.  In  this  cafe  the  foot  mud 
be|>aTed,  and  the  matter,  if  any,  let  out ;  if  there  be 
BO  matter,  then  the  bruifed  ^fole  muit  be  t.ken  out, 
b«ttf  fhrrc  be  matter,  the  fore  mull  be  drefled  hke  the 
|gkk  dF  a  oaU*    See  Hoop  Cast. 


BLINDNESS  in  Horses,  may  be  thus  difcerned  : 
the  walk,  or  ftep  of  a  blind  horfe,  is  always  uncertain 
and  unequal :  fo  that  he  dares  not  fet  down  his  feet 
boldly,  when  led  in  one's  hand  :  but  if  the  fame  horfe 
be  mounted  by  an  expert  horfeman,  and  the  horfe  of 
himfelf  be  a  horfe  of  mettle,  then  the  fear  qf  the 
fpiirs  wi'll  make  him  go  refolutcly  and  freely,  fo  that 
his  blindncfs  can  hardly  be  peiceivcd. 

Another  mark  by  which  you  may  know  a  horfe  that 
has  lod  his  fight,  is,  that  when  he  hears  any  body  enter 
the  dable,  he  will  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them 
backwards  and  forwards :  the  reafon  is,  that  a  vigorous 
horfe  having  lod  his  fight,  midruds  every  thing,  and 
is  continually  in  alarm  at  the  lead  noife  that  he  hears. 

Moon  BLIND,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their  fight 
at  certain  times  of  the  moon's  age :  to  cure  which,  wikc 
half  an  ounce  of  lapis  calaminaris,  heat  it  red  hot,  and 
quench  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  planjtain  water  or 
white  wine  :  to  this  add  half  a  drachm  of  aloes,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  camphor,  in  powder ;  and  letting  them  dif- 
folve,  drop  part  of  it  into  the  eyes  of  the  horfe. 

BLOCK,  (in  Falconry)  is  the  perch  upon  which 
they  place  the  hawk.  It  ought  to  be  covered  with 
cloth. 

BLOOD-HOUND,  is  of  all  colours;  but  for  the 
generality  of  a  black  brown,  and  reddifh  in  (everal 
places,  cfpecially  upon  the  brisad  and  cheek-* :  they 
have  long,  thin,  hanging  down  ears,  and  ^ifier  from 
other  dogs  only  in  their  cry  and  barjking. 

Being  fet  on  by  the  voice  or  word  of  their  keeper,  to 
feck  about  for  game,  and  having  found  it,  they  will 
never  leave  off  the  purfuit,  until  it  be  tired  ;  nor  will 
they  change  it  for  any  other  frefli  game  that  they  meet 
with :  and  they  are  obferved  to  be  very  obedient  to 
their  maders. 

Thefe  hounds  are  of  that  property,  that  they  do  not 
only  keep  to  their  game,  while  living,  but  li  being  by 
any  accident  wounded,  or  killed,  will  find  it  out;  ^nd 
that  by  the  fcent  of  the  blood  fprinkled  here  and  there 
upon  the  ground,  which  was  (hed  in  its  purfuit;  by 
which  means  deer-dealers  are  often  found  out. 

The  blood-hound  differs  little  or  nothing  in  quality 
from  the  ^cottifh  fluth- hound,  excepting  that  they  are 
of  a  larger  fize,  and  not  always  of  one  and  the  fame 
colour  i  for  they  are  fometimes  ted,  fanded,  black, 
white,  fpotted,  and  of  all  colours  with  other  hounds  ^ 
but  mod  commonly  cither  brown  or  red. 

They  feldom  bark,  except  in  their  chafe  ;  and  .arc 
attentive  to  the  voice  oi  their  leader. 

\  hofe  that  arc  white  arc  faid  to  be  quicked  fccnted, 
and  fured  nofcd,  and  therefore  are  bed  for  the  hare^ 
the  black  ones  are  bed  for  the  boar,  and  the  red  for 
the  hare  ami  roc. 

Though  this  is  the  opinton  of  fome,  yet  others  difftr 
from  them,  becaufe  their  colour  (efpecially  the  latter) 
is  too  like  the  game  they  hunt ;  although  tnere  can  be 
nothing  certain  collefted  from  their  colour ;  but  indeed 
the  black  hound  is  the  hardier,  and  better  able  to  en- 
dure the  cold  than  the  white  ones. 

They  mud  be  tied  up  till  they  hunt;  yet  arc  to  be 
let  loofc  now  and  then  a  little,  to  cafe  their  bellies; 
and  their  kennels  mult  be  kept  fweet  and  dry 
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There  is  fome  difficulty  in  didin^uifliing  a  hound  of 
an  excellent  fcent ;  but  fome  arc  of  opinion,  that  the 
fquare  and  flat  nofe  is  the  bed  fign  of  it ;  likewife  a 
fmall  head,  having  all  his  legs  of  equal  lengths,  his 
bread  not  deeper  than  his  belly,  and  his  back  plain  to 
his  tail ;  his  eyes  quick,  his  ears  hanging  long,  his  tail 
nimble,  and  the  beak  of  his  nofe  always  to  the  earth  ; 
and  efpccially  fuch  as  are  moft  filent,  and  bark 
lead. 

You  may  now  confider  the  various  difpofitions  of 
hounds,  in  the  finding  out  of  their  beaft* 

Some  .are  of  that  nature,  that  when  they  have  found 
the  game,  they  will  Hand  (till  till  the  huntfman  comes 
up  5  fo  whom,  in  filence,  by  their  face,  eye,  and  tail, 
they  (hew  the  game :  others,  when  they  have  found 
the  foot-fteps,  go  forward  without  any  voice,  or 
either  fbew  of  ear  or  tail :  another  fort,  when  they 
have  found  the  footings  of  "the  bead,  prick  up  their 
ears  a  lictle,  and  either  bark  or  wag  their  tails; 
and  others  will  wag  their  tails  and  not  move  their 
ears» 

Again,  there  are  fome  that  do  none  of  thefe :  but 
wander  up  and  down,  barking  about  the  fured  marks, 
and  confounding  their  own  foot-deps  with  thofe  of  the 
bead  they  hunt :  or  clfe  forfake  the  way,  and  fo  run 
back  again  to  the  fird  head  ;  but  when  they  fee  the 
hare,  ace  afraid,  not  daring  to  come  near  her,  except 
(he  dart  fird. 

Thefe,  with  others  who  hinder  the  cunning  labour 
of  their  colleagues,  truding  to  their  feet,  and  running 
before  their  betters,  deface  the  bed  mark,  or  elfe  hunt 
counter,  and  take  up  with  any  falfe  fcent,  indead  of 
the  true  one :  or,  never  forfake  the  highways,  and  yet 
have  not  learnt  to  be  filent. 

To  thefe  alfo  may  be  added,  thofe  which  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  footing  or  pricking  of  the  hare,  yet  will  run 
with  fpeed  when  they  fee  her  •,  purfuing  her  very  hotly 
at  the  fird^  and  afterwards  tire,  or  hunt  lazily. 
AH  thefe  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  kennel  of 
hounds. 

But  on  the  contrary,  thofe  hounds  which  are  good, 
when  they  have  found  a  hare^  make  (hew  thereof  to 
the  huntfman,  by  running  more  fpeedily ;  and  with 
gedure  of  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail,  winding  to  the 
form,  or  hare's  mews,  never  give  over  profecution  with 
a  good  noife.  They  have  good  hard  feet  and  dately 
domachs. 

And  whereas  the  nature  of  the  hare  is  fometimcs  to 
leap,  and  make  headings ;  fometimes  to  tread  foftly, 
with  a  very  fmall  impreflfion  in  the  earth :  or  fometimes 
to  lie  down,  and  even  to  leap  or  jump  out  andintoher 
own  form,  the  poor  hound  is  fo  much  the  more 
bufied  and  troubled  to  retain  the  fmall  fcent  of  her 
pricking  that  die  leaves  behind  her,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
requifite  that  you  affid  the  hound,  not  only  with  voice, 
eye,  and  hand,  but  with  a  feafonable  tune  alfo,  for  in 
frody  weather  the  fcent  freezes  with  the  earth,  fo  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  hunting  till  it  thaws>  or  that 
the  fun  rife. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  great  deal  of  rain  fall  between 
the  darting  of  the  hare  and  time,  of  hunting,  it  is  not 
right  to  hunt  till  the  water  be  dried  up :   for  the  drops 
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difperfe  the  fcent  of  the  hare  5  and  dry  weathers 
eth  it  again. 

Thefummer-time  alfo  is  not  fit  for  hunting,  becaufe 
the  heat  of  the  weather  confumeth  the  fcent ;  and  the 
nights  being  then  but  fliorr,  the  hare  travelleth  not  far, 
feeding  only  in  the  morning  and  evening :  befides,  the 
fragrancy  of  flowers  and  herbs  then  growing,  flattens 
and  diminidies  the  fcent  the  hounds  are  guided  by. 

The  bed  time  for  hunting  with  thefe  hounds,  4s  in 
Autumn;  becaufe  then  the  former  odours  are  weaken- 
ed,  and  the  earth  barer  than  at  other  times. 

So  Xenophon.  "  In  the  Spring,  on  account  of  thtf 
mild  temperature  of  the  air,  the  (cent  would  be  rery 
drong,  if  the  earth,  being  full  of  flowers,  did  not 
puzzle  the  dogs,  by  mixing  the  odour  of  the  bloflbms 
with  it :  in  the  Summer  it  is  flight  and  imperfefk  ;  for, 
the  earth  being  hot,  dedroys  the  warm  particles  it 
contains.  In  the  Autumn  it  h  pure,  for  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  the  cultivated  part  is  carried  off 
and  the  weeds  are  withered.''  See  further  under  the 
article  Hare-HdntIjIIo. 

Thefe  hounds  do  not  only  chafe  their  game  while  it 
lives,  but  after  it  is  dead  alfo,  by  any  manner  of  cafu- 
alty,  make  to  the  place  where  it  lies  j  having  iir  this 
^  place  a  fure  and  infallible  guide  ;  that  is,  theTcent  and 
favour  of  the  blood,  fprinkled  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground  i  for  whether  the  bead  is  wounded  and  lives, 
and  efcapes  the  hands  of  the  huntfman,  or  if  it  be 
killed,  and  carried  quite  out  of  the  park,  (if  there  do 
but  remain  fome  marks  of  blood-lbed)  thefe  dogs^ 
with  no  lefs  facility  and  eafinefs  than  greedinefs,  will 
difcover  the  fame  by  its  fcents,  carrying  on  their  par- 
fuit  with  agility  and  fwiftnefs ;  upon  which  account 
they  deferve  the  name  of  blood-hounds. 

And  if  a  piece  of  flelh  be  fubtilely  dolen  and  cunning- 
ly'conveyed  away,  although  all  caution  imaginable  is 
ufed,  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  blood,  yet  thefe  kind 
of  dogs,  by  natural  indin<^,  will  purfue  deer  dealers, 
through  craggy  ways  and  crooked  meanders,  till  they 
have  found  them  out ;  and  fo  efle£tually  as  that  tbef 
can  difcover,  feparate,  and  pick  them  out  from  a  great 
number  of  perfons;  nay,  they  will  cull  them  out^ 
though  tliey  intermix  with  the  grcatcd  throng. 

BLOOD,  a  didempec  in  the  backs  of  cattle^  which 
will  make  a  bead  go  as  if  he  drew  his  head  ande,*tMr 
after  him.  In  order  to  cure  it,  you  fhould  flit  the 
length  of  two  points  under  his  tail,  and  let  him 
bleed  well ;  but  if  he  bleeds  too  much,  knit  his  tail 
next  the  bcdy,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nettles  bruifed 
into  it. 

Blood  Is  alfo  the  fportfman's  term  to  denote  the  li- 
neage of  a  running-horfe :  if  a  horfe  diews  marks  of  a 
lineage  fit  for  the  turf,  we  fay  he  fliews  a|;reatdeai  of 
blood  ',  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  frequeiuly  called  (not  we 
confcfs  with  great  grammatical  preciCon)aBlood-Horfe« 

BLOOD-LETTING,  the  figns  or  indications  of 
blood-letting  in  a  horfe,  are  thefe:  his.  eyes  will  look 
red,  and  his  veins  fwell  more  than  ordinary  j  he  will 
alfo  have  an  itching  about  his  mane  and  tail ;  and  be 
continually  rubbing  them,  and  fometimes  will  died 
fome  of  his  hair  i  or  he  will  peel  about  the  roots  of  his 
ears,  in  the  places  where  the  head-dall  of  the  bridle 
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lies  J  his  urine  will  be  red  and  high-colourcd,  and  his 
dung  black  and  hard,  likewife  if  he  has  red  inflamma- 
tions, or  little  hubbies  on  his  back,  or  does  not  digelt 
his  meat  well ;  or  if  the  white  of  his  eye  is  yelfow,  or 
the  iwfidc  of  his  upper  or  nether  lip  be  fo,  thtfe  are 
Cgns  that  he  ftands  in  need  of  bleeding. 

The  propercft  time  for  bleeding  horfcs,  is  in  the 
winter  and  cool  months,  from  January  to  July  ;  (but  in 
July  and  Auguft,  by  rcafon  the  dog  days  are  then  pre- 
dominant, it  js  not  good,  bur  only  in  cafe  of  neceflity) 
and  fo  from  Augult  to  January  again. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bleeding  ;  you  muft  never  take 
fo  much  blood  from  a  colt  as  from  an  older  horfe,  and 
but  a  fourth  part  as  much  from  a  yearling  foal  ;  you 
muft  alfo  have  regard  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
horfe,  and  before  you  bleed  him,  let  him  be  moderately 
chafed  and  exercifcd,  refting  a  day  before,  and  thr^e 
days  after  it,  not  forgetting  that  April  and  O^ober  arc 
two  principal  fcafons  for  that  purpofe;  and  he  will 
atfo  bleed  the  better,  if  he  be  let  to  drink  before  he  is 
blooded,  fo  that  he  be  not  heated. 

Then  tie  him  up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  rack 
without  water  or  combing,  left  his  fpidts  be  too  much 
agitated,  and  draw  with  a  pair  of  fleams  of  a  reafonable 
breadth,  about  three  pounds  of  blood,  and  leave  him 
tie^  to  the  rack. 

During  the  operation  put  your  finger  in  his  mouth 
and  tickle  him  \n  the  roof,  making  him  chew,  and 
moving  his  chaps,^which  will  force  him  to  fpin  forth  : 
and  when  you  tind  he  has  bled  enough,  rub  his  body 
well  over  with  it,  but  cfpecially  the  place  he  is  blooded 
on,  and  tie  him  up  to  the  rack  for  an  hour  or  two,  left 
he  bleed  afrefli :  for  that  will  turn  his  blood. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  that  the  well-known  ufe  of 
t>leeding,  is  in  all  cafes  of  inflammation,  or  with  (lie 
intent  of  prevention,  in  colic,  fuppreflioii  of  urine, 
ftrains,  blows,  or  other  accidents.  Phlebotomy,'  in 
fmall  quantities,  is  fometimes  recurred  to  in  weak  and 
impoveriflied  habits,  in  order  to  remove  the  Icntor  of 
the  blood,  and  invigorate  the  circulation  ;  but  in  in- 
flammatory fever,  it  i^  the  ftieet  anchor,  without  the 
help  of  which,  it  would  be  totally  impoflible  for  na- 
ture, human  or  brute,  to  outride  the  ftorm.  Many  are 
.  lofl,  for  want  of  timely  or  fufficient  bleeding  in  in- 
^ammatory  cafes.  Ihc  quantity  even  of  four  or  five 
quarts,  may  be  fafely  talen;  at  one  time,  from  a  larg*^, 
TobuO,  and  plethoric  horfjL,  (hould  the  exigence  of  the 
rafe  demand  a  very  confiderable  evacuation.  Upon 
ordinary  occafions,  the  portion  is  between  one  and  two 
quarts,  by  roeafure  5  I  repeat,  by  meafure,  becaufe, 
notwiihftanding  fcarce  a  veterinary  writer  fince  the 
days  of  Solieyfel,  has  failed  to  declaim  againft  the 
beaftly  and  dangerous  pra£tice  of  drawing  off  a  borfe's 
'  blood  at  random,  and  by  guefs  upon  a  dunghill,  like 
water  fiom  a  water-butt,  yet  the  fame  race  of  hard- 
headed  idiots,  into  whofe  care  we  ftill  wifely  commit 
*the  health  of  our  horfes,  continue  the  enormity.  The 
pulfe  of  a  horfe  in  full  health,  and  not  under  the  influ^- 
encc  of  alarm,  makes  from  thirty-fix  (Dr.  Hale's 
ftatement)  to  perhaps  forty-five  ftrokes  in  a  minute  ;  a 
late  writer  on  the  ftrangles,  fays  a  horfe  with  a  pulfe 
as  high  as  fifty,  may  be  well,  and  free  from  fever ;  bdt 


we  have  reafon  either  to  fuppofe  him  in  ah  error,  o^ 
that  the  pulfe  in  horfes  is  an  uncertain  criterion.  The 
ftrokes  may  be  felt  by  gently  prelTing  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, or  the  ear,  or  the  carotid  arteries  on  c<\ch  fide  the 
neck,  or  thofc  near  the  heart,  or  within  the  legs,  and 
they  have  been  found  during  the  higheft  degree  of  in- 
flammation, and  gre^t  pain,  to  amount  to  one  huttdrcd 
and  twenty  in  a  minute. 

'i'he  old  writers,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
circulation*,  and  of  courfe  expefted  peculiar  benefits 
from  local  bleedings,  named  thirty-one  veins  in  the 
horfe's  body,  at  which  he  might  be  bled  ;  to-wit,  the 
two  temple-veins,  the  eye-veins,  beneath  the  eyes;  the 
palate  veins,  in  the  mouth  ;  jhe  neck- veins;  the  plate- 
veins,  in  the  breaft;  the  fore  arm-veins  ;  the  (hackle- 
veins,  before  ;  the  toe-veins,  before  ;  the  fide,  or  flank- 
veins;  the  tail-vein;  the  haunch-veins;  the  hough-veins; 
the  (hackle- veins,  behind  ;  and  the  toe  veins,  behind. 
But  as  from  the  ince(rant  rotatory  motion  of  the  blood, 
bleeding  cannot  have  a  partial,  but  orly  the  general 
efl^ect  of  diminifh'ng  quantity,  and  of  making  more 
fpace  in  the  veflel^,  it  matters  but  little,  from  what 
vein  blood  be  taken,  any  farther  than  the  neck  veins 
are  moft  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  and  therefore  had 
always, better  be  ufed.  -  * 

It  were  to  be  wlfhed,  that  the  old,  rude,  Patagoiiian 
method,  of  forcibly  driving  a  ftiarp  inlfrument  into  the 
body  of  a  horfe,  with  a  club,  or  blood-fiick,  could  be 
totally  aboIi(hed ;  but  there  certainly  is  fome  difl5culty 
In  the  cafe,  at  leaft  with  common  operators.  With 
veterinary  furgeons  in  general,  the  practice  has  ceafed^ 
but  the  ufe  of  the  fpring-fleam  is  ftill  attended  with  in- 
convenience ;  and  a  gentleman  in  tlic  habit  of  bleeding 
horfes,  fays,  that  he  can  perfbrm  the  operation  eafiell 
and  beft,  with  a  common  fmall  laiicet.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  horfes,  knows  enough  of  the  inconve- 
niences and  dangers  of  the  ancient  method  ;  fometimes 
a  horfe  is  ftruck  inefFeflually  half  a  dozen  times,  flip*, 
ping  his  head  afide  at  cv^ry  ftroke,  until  the  feverith, 
when  the  bufinefs  is  done,  too  eifeCltially,  and  the 
vein  divided,  an  artery  or  perhaps  a  tendon  wounded  j 
fliould  the  operation  be  upon  the  plate,  or  thigl>-veinsf, 
fuch  an  accident  might  be  fntal. 

The  moft  proper  part  of  the  neck  to  which  to  apply 
the  lancet,  is  about  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  head, 
and  one  inch  below  the  branching  .or  joining  of  the 
vein,  which  runs  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  will 
appear  full  by  preflTing  the  main  branth ;  the  integu- 
ments alfo  are  thinneft  thereabouts.  In  cafe,  frqcn  the 
folly  of  frequent  blood-letting,  the  neck  of  the  horfe 
Ihould  be  covered  with  fears,  it  is  then  better  to  have 
recourfe  el fe where,  and  an  operator  (hould  accuftom 
himielf  to  bleed  on  either  fide  indifferently.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Clarke,  for  advifing  that  a  liga- 
ture be  nex'cr  made  until  (fuppofihg  the  horfe  upon  4iis 
legs)  the  orifice  be  opened,  and  even  then  it  will  fre- 
quently be  ncedlcfs,  and  as  the  preflure  of  the  finger 
will  in  general  occafion  the  blood  to  flow  fiifficiently 
free.  I  have  feen  ligatures  made  fa  exceffive  hard  by 
ignorant  fmiths,  that  the  patients  have  been  nearly  fuf- 
focated,  and  there  are  inltances  enough  of  horfes  abfo* 
liitely  falling' down  in  aaapople^ic  fit,  from  the  ban- 
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dagc  being  Joag  continued  upon  fuchy  which  front  ill 
ufage  were  (by  at  the  operation  of  bleeding.  When  a 
hnrCe's  head  may  be  tied  up  to  the  rack|  pinning  the 
orifice  is  feldom  necefliry  j  but  if  it  muft  needs  be  pin- 
Mcd,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  (kin  be  not  drawn 
too  f^r  from  the  vein,  fa  as  to  admit  the  blood  between 
fhe  Ocin  and  iicOif  which  frequently  happens,  pro*- 
ducing  fappuration,  and  a  fwellcd  neck  :  another  pre- 
caijtion  of  equal  confequence  with  any  of  the  foreeoing, 
is,  that  in  cafe  of  accident  in  bleeding,  the  patient  be  im- 
mediately put  into  proper  hands,  if  within  the  reach  of 
fuch,  from  a  rational  appfchcnfion  otthe  cures  of  ig- 
norant bunglers,  which,  their  tedioufnefs  and  danger 
put  ofqucftion,  too  of  ten  leave  an  indelible  dcfigna- 
tion  of  the  cloftor  upon  the  body  of  the  horfe. 

Solleyfel  fpeaks  at  large  of  the  prognofticks  to  be 
drawn  from  the  appearance,  colour,  and  confidence  of 
the  blood  in  horfes,  and  therein  feveral  authors  have 
copied  him ;  but  l^r.  Clarke  obfcrves,  that  the  Blood 
of  horfes  which  labour  hard  generally  appears  of  a 
darkifli  or  deep  red,  and  fometimes  with  a  thick  yel*- 
low  orbuffcruft;  and  that  the  blood  of  a  fick  horfe 
wUl  often  have  the  appearance  of  one  in  full  health, 
|ind  vice  verstL 

BLOOD^PAVIN.    See  Spavin. 
BLOOD  IN  HORSES,  to  ftaunch.    If  ahorfe  hap- 
pens to  bleed  exceffively,  fo  that,  if  not  timely  (lopped, 
he  may  be  weakened^  orotherwife  cudangered,  ufe  tb^ 
following  remedy* 

Take  the  wool  of  a  haTe  or  coney  ;  dip  it  in  vinegar, 
and  then  ftrew  upon  it  the  powder  of  calcined  egg- 
(bells,  and  apply  it  to  the  place;  or  you  may,  for 
want  of  the  former,  dip  It  in  nettle- juice  aiid  bay-falt, 
or  apply  to  the  wound  or  forrance  a  poultice  of  hem- 
lock and  the  bark  of  elder- root     Or, 

Take  aloes  hepatic  and  olibanvm,  of  each  half  an 
puncc,  and  the  wool  of  an  old  hare  \  bruife  them  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  fpread  them  on  cotton- wool, 
binding  them  to  the  place,  and  there  fufFering  them  to 
continue  tilt  fuch  time  as  you  find  the  blood  is  turned 
back,  and  the  film  knit  together,  whioh  will  be  within 
the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days.     Or, 

Take  hare  or  rabbit's  wool,  and  fill  the  cut  or  flit 
full  of  itt  fo  hold  it  to  with  your  hand,  or  bind  ir.faft 
with  fomc  firing;  then  burn  the  upper  leather  of  an 
old  ftioe,  and  take  the  afties  of  it  and  llrew  among  the 
wool,  and  that  will  ftay  the  bleeding  ;  but  let  it  lie  on 
twenty- four  hours  before  you  take  it  off;  then  take  a 
little  wax,  honey,  turpentine,  fwine's  greafe,  and 
wheat  flour,  fet  them  all  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil 
fently ;  ftir  and  blend  them  together,  then  take  them 
Srom  the  fire  and  ufe  them  at  your  Icifure,  And,  if 
there  be  a  cut  of  any  deepnef$>  lay  in  a  tent  of  flax  or 
litien  clotb  dipped  in  the  falve,.but  lay  a  plaifter  of  the 
fam^overit;  fo  let  it  lie  on  t wen ty -tour  hours ;  then 
remove  it>  and  that  is  enough ;  it  will  heal  it  for  cer- 
tain. 
BLOODY.  Hebled-Cock.  SeeHBBLBR. 
Ebullition  of  the  BLOOD..  A  difeaie  in  horfet 
which  proceeds  from  want  of  exercife,  and  gives  rife 
10  outvaid  fwelliugs,  frequently  nuftaken  for  the 
fai!cin« 


BLOOD  RUNNING  ITCH  happens  to  an  horfe 
hy  an  inflammation  of  the  blood,  being  over-heated  by 
hard  riding,  or  other  hard  labour.  It  gets  between  th^ 
fl^in  ami  the  flefli,  and  makes  a  horfe  to  rub,  fcrub^ 
and  bite  himfclf ;  which,  if  let  alone  too  long,  will 
turn  to  a  mange,  and  is  very  infe£liouB  to  any  horfe 
that  (hall  be  nigh  him;  and  the  cures  l)othfor  this  and 
the  mange,  befides  the  general  ones,  of  bleeding  in  the 
neck-vein,  fcraping  him,  and  other  things,  are  vari* 

0U8. 

BLOOD-SHO TTEN  Eyes,  in  Horses.  Cur^^ 
Steep  Roman  vitriol  in  white  rofe  water,  or  for  want 
of  that  in  fpriiig. water,  and  wa(h  the  eyes  with  it 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

BLOODY  FLUX,  in  Horses  i  is  a  profuGon  of 
bilious  juices,  which,  being  difcharged  from  the  fweet* 
bread  and  gall-bladder,  caufes  an  irritation,  and  9 
great  quantity  of  blood  to  flow  thither.  When  there  i$ 
blood  difcharged  by  the  guts,  the  following  powder 
may  be  given  in  warm  port-wtne. 

Take  cinnamon  and  tor meniil -root  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  faffron  and  cochineal  of  each  two  draichms^ 
three  ounces  of  powderedoyfter-(hellscontrayerva-root 
and  Virginia  tnake-root,  of  each  one  ounce:  when 
thefe  are  all  well  powdered,  it  is  a  fufficient  quantity 
for  fix  papers ;  two  of  which  may  be  given  every  day  m 
warm  wine.  Keep  him  well  covered,  and  give  no  hay 
for  two  or  three  hours  after  the  drink* 

In  fome  cafes  of  the  bloody -flux,  the  following  clyf-* 
ter  may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs :  Take  a  quart  of  forge* 
water,  and  boil  in  it  four  ounces  of  oak-bark,  two 
ounces  of  tormentil-roots  \  balauftiaes  and  red  rofo 
leaves,  of  each  a  handful.  To  the  ftrained  decodion 
add  three  ouncesof  diafcordium,  one  ounce  of  mithri* 
date,  and  half  a  drachm  of  opium.  Let  this  be  ifiyefled 
warm,  and  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occafion  :  if 
you  are  provided  with  a  fyringe  that  has  a  pretty  large 
pipe,  you  may  fomeiimea  adti  two  ounces  of  Frendb 
bole  Ml  powder,  or  fealed  earth. 

But,  above  all  things,  you  are  to  avoid  mixing  tiloc 
butter,  or  any  other  greafy  matter,  with  clyfters  that 
are  of  this  intention,  as  is  common  among  farriers  \  for 
thefe  thrngsare  dilreftly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thofe 
applications,  and  will  not  only  render  their  operation 
ineflTeflual,  but  increafe  the  difeafe>  and,  inftead  of 
aftringing  and  fortifying  the  bowels,  will  weaken  them 
by  cauGng  a  greaier  relaxation  of  their  fibres. 

BboopY- Urine.  The  diibrder  of  baling  blood  hj 
horfes  proceeds  from  various  caufes ;  from  over-Qrain* 
ing  when  at  work;  travelling  in  hot  weather  \  eating 
of  green  beetles  upon  the  twigs  or  (hrubs  vck  the 
hedges,  where  the  cattle  browfe,  or  hot.or  fpirituous 
herb^  in  the  beginning  of  the  grafs  (eafbn ;  e94)ofQd  to 
the  cold  when  lie  has  been  over-heated  -,  drinking  too 
much  water  when  put  to  hard  exercife ;  andnxay  fomo* 
tinMS  proceed  from  an  ulceration  of  the  kidneys,  when 
they  are  worn  and  abraded  by  fand  or  gritty  matter, or 
by  the  acrinK>ny  ainl  (harpntfs  of  the  corruption  that 
proceeds  from  the  uker  }  yet  the  mod  ufuai  caufe  of 
ilaUng  blood  happens,  when  the  renal  dtt£ls  have  been 
over-di (letted  by  any  of  the  caufes  before  mentioned  | 
Mid  bloodt  for  the  moft  psirt>  follows  a  too  great  pro* 
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fQ^on  of  arinci  though  this  is  feldom  attended  to  by 
farriers. 

As  to  the  cure,  whether  there  be  only  a  great  prora- 
tion of  urine,  or  a  flux  of  the  blood,  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed chiefly  by  medicines  that  ftrcngthen  and  agglu- 
tinate, and  likewife  by  fuch  tilings  as  will  divert  the 
humours  another  way,  by  opening  ihxj  pores ;  only,  in 
cafe  of  blood,  a  vein  fliould  by  all  means  be  opened  in 
the  neck  or  brcaft  to  make  as  fpeedy  a  revulfion  as 
poffible  ;  becaufe  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  proves  fome- 
timca  fatal  to  horfes,  and  that  very  fuddenly.  To 
cure  which,  ^    , 

After  bleeding,  a  cooling  purge,  wherein  fal-poly- 
chreft,  or  fal-pruneHa,  has  been  diflblved,  will  be  very 
convenient,  as  the  following : 

Take  fal-ptunella  and  fal-pdychreft,  of  each  one 
ounce  ;  veleres,  in  powder,  two  Ounces ;  barley-water, 
one  quart ;  honey,  half  a  pound  ;  made  warm,  and 
giten  early  in  the  morning  for  two  or  three  days. 
Or, 

Take  rhubarb  and  jalap>  in  powder,  of  each  Iialf 
an  ounce  ;  fait  of  nitre,  one  ounce  ;  with  a  fufficient 
)|uanrtty  of  honey  and  flour,  make  them  into  a  ball,  to 
be  given  as  above  ;  be  Careful  that  the  horjes  have' 
warm  mafhes  of  bran  and  water,  during  the  operation 
cfthcphyfic. 

Biii,  if  the  ftvLX  of  blood  be  violent^  take  two  ounces 
of  fak,  or  fu^ar  of  lead,  and  diflblvc  it  in  a  quart  of  vi- 
negar or  verjuice  j  and  apply  it  cold  to  his  breaft,  and 
ft  vf  ill  (lop  k  iminediately,  unlefs  it  proceeds  from  fome 
pretty  large  bratich  of  an  artery,  and  in  that  cafe,  un- 
lefs the  rupture  be  In  the  urinary  paflTage,  where  it  may 
be  reached  by  a  ftyptic  injeftion,  it  will  foon  prove 
mortal.  If  yourhorte  has  got  a  fever,  his  feeding 
itiuft  be  very  moderate ;  if  he  has  no  other  accident 
but  a  flux  of  urine,  he  may  be  indulged  to  feed  fome- 
wbat  more  liberally,  and  among  his  oats  may  be  ftrew- 
cd  the  fce^Is  of  melon?,  gourds,  or  white  poppies ; 
three  or  four  of  the  heads  of  the  faid  poppies,  with  the 
feeds,  may  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  his  water,, 
which  will  give  it  no  difagreeable  taftq.  You  may  alfo 
give  him  now  and  then  half  a  pint  of  fweet  oil,  tor  all 
thofe  things  are  very  proper,  and  they  will  help  to 
bkmr  the  fliarpnefs  of  the  urine  j  but  care  muu  be 
t^ken  not  to  let  hihi  drink  too  much  water,  but  rather 
give  it  him  the  oftener,  unlefs  it  beJbftened  in  the 
.manner  direfted:  or  any  of  the  following  methods  may 
be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Take  a  quantity  of  that  cranefbHl  which  is  called 
herb-robert,  bruife  it  in  a  mortar,  and  fprinkle  it  with 
red- port  wine  ;  when  it  is  well  mafhed,  prefs  out  the 
jtiice,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it  every  night  and 
morning.  If  three  dofes  do  not  petfeftly  (lop  the  com- 
plaint, let  the  creature  be  blooded^  and  continue  the 
medicine  as  before.     Or, 

Take  of  th^  herb  called  hart's  tongue,  half  a  hand- 
ful 5  piony -roots  fliced,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  juice  of 
betony,  half  a  pint  i  boil  them  in  dale  beer,  and  give 
them  as  hot  as  he  is  capable  to  endure,  the  liquid  part 
only ;  and  fo  continue  to  do  in  the  morning  falling  for 
a  week  together,  and  the  defedl  will  ceafe.     Or, 

Take  pion7-grafs,  fcabious,  and  camomile,  of  each 


a  pugil  or  half  a  handful,  bnilfed  cloves  or  cinnamon ; 
boil  thefe  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  give 
hot  to  the  beaft  failing  with  a  drenching-horn,  a  pint 
in  a  morning,  and,  if  you  fee  this  ftops  it  not,  give 
three  or  four  mornings  the  like  quantity  ;  or  give  him 
a  dilhful  of  the  curds  of  runnet  in  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
let  him  fall  four  hburs^    Or, 

Take  fliephcrd's-purfe,  tnd  a  little  cinnanvon,  boil 
it  in  two  pints  of  red  wine ;  fo  give  it  to  the  beaft. 
Some  take  a  loach,  and  put  it  down  the  throat  quick. 
Or  take  blood-wort,  fliepherd's-purfe,  or  knot-grafa, 
of  each  an  equ.il  quantity ;  (lamp  all  together,  then 
drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a  quart  of  red-cow's  milkj 
put  to  it  fome  runnet  of  the  fiid  milk,  and  mix  with  it 
the  leaven  of  brown  bread  f  then  llrain  them,  and  give 
it  with  a  horn  eight  or  nin«  days,  if  need  be.  Some 
give  powder  of  hulks  of  acorns  in  red  wine. 

Blood-running  Itch  happens  to  a.  horfe  by  an  inr 
flammation  of  the  blood,  bei^ig  oyer-heated  by  liard 
riding,  or  Other  fore  labour.  It  gets  between  the 
(kin  and  the  flelh,  and  makes  a  horfe  to  rub,  fcrub. 
and  bite  himfelf ;  which,  if  let  alone  too  long,  wiU 
turn  to  a  grievous  mange,  and  is  very  infc^ous  to  any 
horfe  that  fhall  be  nigh  him  j  and  the  cures,  both  for 
this  and  the  mange,  besides  the  general  ones,  of  bleed- 
ing in  the  neck-vein,  fcraping  him,  and  other  tbiags^ 
are  various.     See  Mange. 

BLOSSOM,  or  pEACrt-COLouRED  HorsK  ;  is  one 
that  has  his  white  hair  intermixed  all  over  vvicb  forrel 
and  h?^  hairs* 

Suth  horfes  are  fo  infenfiblc  and  hard,  both  in  thCj 
mouth  and  in  the  flanks,  that  they  are  fcsfrce  valued  i 
befides  that,  they  are  apt  to  turn  blind* 

BOAR.  Wild,  although  England  affords  no  wild 
boars,  yet  being  fd  plentiful  in  Germany  and  otheir 
countries,  and  affording  fo  noble  a  chafe,  which  is  fo 
much  afed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  iri  thofe  parts,  t 
(hall  give  the  following  account : 

A  wild  boar  is  called  a  pig  of  the  founder^  the  ffrft 
year  of  his  age :  a  hog  the  ftcond  5  a  hog^s  fteer  the 
third  ;  and  a  boar  the  fourth  ;  when  leaving  the  found- 
er,  he  U  alfo  termed  a  fingler  or  fanglier.  This  crea- 
ture is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  at  firft,  as  be  fhall 
ever  have  afterwards :  which  only  increafe  in  bigncfs> 
not  in  number;  among  thefe  they  have  four  called^ 
tuflics,  or  tufk$,  the  two  uppermoll  of  which  do  not 
hurt  when  he  llrikes ;  but  ferve  only  to  whet  the  othef 
two  lov^eft,  with  which  they  frequently  defend  therh- 
felves  and  kill,  as  being  greater  and  longer  than  the 
reft.  This  is  reckoned  a  Bcrfft  of  vcnery  by  huntf- 
men. 

The  common  age  of  a  boar  is  t\venty*five  or  thirfy 
ye'ars  ;  they  go  to  rut  about  December*  and  their  great 
heat  lafts  about  three  weeks ;  ahd  alihough  the  fow^ 
become  coM  of  conftiiuiion^  not  coveting  tlie  company 
of  the  boar,  yet  they  do  riot  feparate  until  January  ; 
and  then  they  withdraw  themfelves  unto  their  holds, 
wherein  they  keep  clofe  three  or  four  days,  not  ftir- 
ring  thence,  efpecially  if  they  meet  with  fuch  places 
where  fetn  grows,  the  roots  of  which  they  delight  to 
eat. 

It  is  eafier  to  take  a  boar  in  a  toil  in  April  ct  Mar, 
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than  in  any  other  fcafon,  by  reafon  they  flcep  at  that 
'time  more  foundly,  which  is  cauftd  by  their  earinc  of 
.ftrong  herbs,  and  buds  of  trees,  which  moiftcu  'their 
brains,  and  caufc  flecp.  Alio,  the  fpring  time  occa- 
fions  their  fleeping. 

*  Their  food  is  on  corn,  fruits,  acorns,  chcfnuts, 
beech- maft,  and  all  forts  of  roots  •,  when  they  are  in 
marlhy  and  watery  places,  they  feed  on  watcr-crefles, 
and  fuch  things  as  they  can  find :  and  when  they  are 
near  the  feji-coaft,  they  feed  on  cockles,  mufcles, 
oyfters,  and  fuch  like  fifli. 

•  A  boar  mod  commonly  lies  in  the  ftrongcft  holds  of 
thotns  and  thick  buflies,  and  will  (land  the  bay  before 
he  will  for  fake  his  den. 

If  he  is  hunted  from  a  ftrong  thick  covert,  he  will 
be  furie  to  go  back  the  fame  way  he  came,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible  J  and  when  he  is  roufed,  he  never  ftops,  until  he 
comes  to  the  place  where  he  thinks  himfclf  moft 
fecure. 

,If  it  fo  happens' that  there  is  a  founder  of  them  to- 
gether, then,  if  any  break  founder,  the  reft  will  ran 
that  way ;  and  if  he  is  hunted  in  a  hold  or  forcft 
where  he  ^a$  bred,  he  will  very  difficultly  be  forced 
CO  quit  it',  but  fometimes  he  will  take  head,  and  feem 
to  go  drawing  to  the  outfides  of  the  covert  j  but  it  is 
only  to  hearken  to  the  noife  of  the  dogs;  for  he  will 
return  again,  from  whence  he  will  hardly  be  compel- 
led till  night ',  but  having  broken  out,  and  taken  head 
endwavs,  he  will  not  be  put  out  of  his  way  by  man  nor 
bcaft;  by  voice,  blowing,  or  any  thing  elfe. 

A  boar  will  not  crt  when  he  is  killed,  ^fpecially  a 
great  boar;  but  the  ibws  and  young  ones  wilU  In 
fleeing  before  the  dogs,  he  neither  doubleth  nor  croff- 
ctb,  nor  ufeih'  fuch  fubtilties^  as  other  hearts  of  chafe 
do,  as  being  heavy  and  flow,  fo  that  the  dogs  are  ftill 
an  with  him, 

/         How  to  hunt  a  BOAR  at  Force  with  Dogs, 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar,  begins  about 
the. middle  of  September,  and  ends  in  December,  at 
which  time  they  go  a  brimming. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  hur\t  a  young  boar  of  three 
years  old  at  force  ;  for  he  will  ftand  up  as  long  (if  not 
longer)  than  any  light  deer,  that  beareth  but  three  in 
the  top  ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  you  may  hunt  him  at 
force  as  you  do  a  hart  at  ten,  and  will  ftand  up  as  long. 
Therefore  if  a  huntfman  goes  too  near  a  boar  of  four 
years  old,  he  ought  to  mark  whether  he  went  timely 
to  his  den  or  couch,  or  not ;  for  commonly  thofe  boars 
which  tarry  till  day-light,  go  into  their  dens,  f*>I10w- 
ing  their  paihs  or  ways  a  long  time,  efpecially  where 
they  find  fern  or  beech  marts,  whereon  thev  feed  ;  they 
are  very  hardy  ;  and  in  the  raifing  of  this  animalonc 
need  not  be  afraid  to  come  near  him,  for  he  values  you 
not,  but  will  lie  ftill,  and  will  not  be  reared  alone. 

But  if  you  find  a  boar  which  foilcth  oftentimes*  and 
which  rouicth  fometimes  here  and  fometimes  there, 
riot  ftaying  long  in  a  place,  it  is  a  fi^n  that  he  has  been 
feared,  and  withdrawethhimfelf  to  fome  refting-place, 
and  fuch  boars  moft  commonly  come  to  their  dens  or 
holds  two  or  three  hours  before  day,  and  the  huntfman 
mujft  take  care  how  he  comes  too  near  fuch  a  boar,  for 


if  he  once  finds  him  in  the  wind,  or  have  the  wind  of 
his  dogs,  he  will  foon  be  gone. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a  boar  intends  to 
tarry  in  his  couch,  he  makes  fome  doublings  or  croff- 
ings  at  the  entry  of  it,  upon  fome  higliway  or  beatca 

Eath,  and  then  lies  down  to  reft;  by  which  means  a 
untfman  being  early  in  the  woods,  may  judge  of  his 
fubtilty,  and  ac-jordingly  prepare  to  hunt  him  with 
Jogs  that  are  cither  hot  fpirited  or  temperate. 

If  it  be  a  great  boar,  and  one  that  hath  laid  long  at 
reft,  he  muft  be  hunted  wich  many  dogs,  and  fuch  as 
will  ftick  clcrfe  to  him,  and  the  huntfman,  or  fpearman, 
on  horfcback,  fhould  be  ever  amongft  them,  charging 
th^  boar,  and  as  much  a^  poflible  to  difcourage  him : 
for  if  you  hunt  foch  a  boar  with  five  or  fix  couple  of 
dogs,  he  will  not  regard  them,  and  when  they  have 
chafed  him  a  little,  he  will  take  courage,  and  keep 
them  at  bay,  ftill  running  upon  any  thing  he  fees  be-». 
fore  him ;  but  if  he  perceives  himfelf  charged  and  hard 
laid  unto  with  dog<,  he  will  be  difcouraged,  and  turn 
head  and  fly  to  fome  other  place  for  refuge. 

You  ought  alfo  to  fet  relays,  which  ft^ould  be  the  bcft 
old  ftauncheft  hounds  pf  your  kennel;  for  if  they 
ihould'be  young  hounds,  and  fuch*  as  Sire  fwift  and  ram 
to  feize  him  before  the  reft  come  up,  they  will  be  killed 
or  fpoiled  by  him. 

But  if  he  be  a  boar  that  is  accuftomed  to  flee  end* 
ways  before  the  dogs,  and  to  take  the  champagne  coun- 
try, then  you  may  caft  ofl^  four  or  five  couples  at  firft, 
and  fet  all  the  reft  at  relays,  about  the  entrance  of  the 
fields  where  you  think  he  is  likely  to  flee ;  for  fuch  a 
boar  will  feldom  keep  the  hounds  at  bay,  unlefs  he  be 
forced,  and  if  he  does  ftand  at  bay,  then  the  huntfmaa 
ought  to  ride  in  unto  him  as  fecretly  and  with  as  little 
noife  as  poflible,  and  when  he  is  near  him,  let  them  c^ft 
round  about  the  place  where  he  ftands,  and  run  upon 
him  all  at  orice,  and  it  will  be  odds,  "but  that  they  will 
give  him  his  death's  wound  with  their  fpears  or  fwords^ 
provided  they  do  not  ftrikc  too  low  ;  for  tlien  he  will 
defend  the  ftrokes  with  his  fnout ;  but  be  fure  you  keep 
not  too  long  in  a  place,  but  ufe  a  quick  niotion. 

You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  if  there  be  collars  of 
bells  about  the  dogs'  necks,  a  bonr  will  not  fofoon  ftrike 
at  them ;  but  flee  end-ways  before  them,  and  feldom 
ftand  at  bay.* 

It  is  expedient  to  raife  a  boar  out  of  the  wood  early 
in  the  morning,  before  he  haih  made  water,  for  the 
burning  of  his  bladder  quickly  makes  him  weary  ^ 
when  a  boar  is  firrt  raifed^  he  is  ufed  ^o  fnuflT  in  tne 
wind,  to  fmell  what  is  with,  or  ajcainft  him. 

Now  if  you  ftrike  at  him  with  fword  or  boar  fpear^ 
do  not,  as  has  been  fartl,  ftrike  low,  for  then  you  will 
hit  him  in  the  fnout,  \yhich  he  values  not,  fincc  he 
watches  to  take  blows  on  his  tulhes  or  thereabouts;, 
but  lifting  up  your  hand  ftrike  right  down,  and  have  a 
fpecial  care  of  your  horfe,  for  if  you  ftrike  and  hurt 
him,  fo  will,  he  you  if  he  can;  therefore  in  thus  af* 
faulting  boars,  the  hunters  muft  be  very  careful,  for  he 
will  rulh  upon  therti  with  great  fiercenefs. 

However,  he  very  rarely  ftrikcs  a  man,  till  )ie  is 
firft  wounded  himfelf,  but  afterwards  it  behoves  the 
hunters  to  be  very  wary,  for  he  will  run  fiercely,  with- 
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Ottt  fear,  upon  his  purfucrs,  and  if  be  receives  not  his 
mortal  wound,  he  overthrows  his  adverfarjr,  unlefshe 
falls  flat  on  the  ground,  when  he  needs  not  fear  much 
barm;  for  hb  teeth  cannot  cut  op  wards  but  down- 
wards }  but  with  tb<f  female  it  is  otherwife,  for  (he  will 
bite  and  tear  any  way. 

'  But  further,  as  the  hunting  fpears  ihould  be  very 
broad  and  iharp,  branching  forth  into  certain  fork^, 
that  the  boar  may  not  bre4lc  through  them  upon  the 
huntfman,  fo  the  bed  places  to  wound  him  are  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  between  the  .eye- lids,  or 
dfc  upon   the, (boulder,  either  of  which  is  mortal.  , 

Again,  in  cafe  the  boar  makes  head  again  ft  the  hun- 
ter, he  muft  not  fly  for  vt,  but  meet  him  with  his  fpear^ 
holding  one  hand  on  the  middle  of  it,  the  other  at  the 
end,  ifending  one  foot  before  another,  and  having  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  beail,  which  way  foever  he 
Windsor  turns;  for  fuch  is  his  nature,  that  he  fome- 
time^  fnatches  the  fpear  out  of  the  hunter's  hands,  or 
recoils  the  force  back  again  upt)n  him ;  in  thefe  cafes 
there  is  no  remedy,  but  for  another  of  his  companions 
to  come  up  and  charge  the  boar  with  his  fpear,  and 
dien  make  a  fliew  to  wound  him  with  his  dart,  but  not 
cafting  it,  for  fear  of  Tiurting  the  hunter^ 

This  will  make  the  boar  turn  upon  the  fecond*  per- 
foD,  to  whofc  afliftance  the  firft  muft  again  come  in, 
with  which  both  will  hare  work  enough  i  jiay  when 
the  boar  feels  himfelif  fo  bounded  that  he  cannot  live, 
were  it  'not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar  fpear,  he  would 
prefs  upon  the  vanquilher  and  revenge  his  death. 
■  Afld  what  place  foever  he  bites,  whether  man  or 
dog,  the  heat  of  his  teeth  caufeth  an  inflammation  in 
the  wound. 

If  therefore  heroes  but  touch  the  hair  of  the  dog  he 
bums  it  ofT'y  nay  huntfmen  have  tried  the  heat  of  his 
teeth,  by  laying  hairs  on  them  as  foon  as  he  was  dead, 
and  they  have  thrivelled  up  as  if  touched  with  a  hot 
iron** 

The  boar  is  a  beaft  of  fuch  great  force,  and  fo  flow 
of  foot  by  reafon  of  his  heavinefs,  that  he  is  not  prc- 
perlj  termed  a  beaft  of  venery,  for  he  chiefly  trufts  in 
his  (trength  and  tuihes  to  be  his  defence,  and  not  to  his 
feet;  fo  that,  he  is  more  properly  to  be  hunted  with 
ftout  mailifTs  than  by  greyhoundS)  which  cannot  fo  well 
defend  thtmfelves  from  his  fury. 

Alfoit  fpoils  them1"rom  hunting  other  flying  chafes, 
by  reafon  hp  leaves  fo  ftrong  a  fcent,  fo  that  they  hunt. 
%[^  greater  c^l^  than  at  light  chafes,  which  are  more 
paiaful  to  them  to  find,  and  to  hold  the  fcent.- 

'  The  Hjony  to  know  a  great  BoAR  iy  his  Foot,  (sfr. 

To  know  him  by  his  foot,  the  form  or  print  of  it 
ought  to  be  great  and  large,  the  toes  round  and  thick, 
the  edge  of  the  hoof  worn  and  blunt,,  without  cutting 
aad  paring  the  ground  fo  much  as  the  younger  doth : 
and  the  guards,  which  are  his  hinder  claws,  or  dew 
dcwi,  JhouUM>e  great  and  open,  one  from  the  other; 
the  iKuliiiff  of  his  foot  (hould  be  deep  and  large,  which 
indieatea  the  weightinefs  of  his  body,  and  his  fteps 
innU  W  great  and  long. 

Bjitbe  kogdi  and  depth  of  his  routing  his  Gze  may 


be  known ;  for  a  wild  fwinc  routs  deeper  than  our 
ordinary  hogs,  becaufe  their  fnouts  are  longer;  and 
alfo  by  the  length  and.  largenefs  of  his  foil,  when  he 
•walloweth  in  the  mire ;  alfo  when  he  icomes  out  of  the 
foil,  he  will  rub  himfelf  againft  a. tree,  by  which  his 
height  will  appear;  as  alfo  when  *he  fticks  his  tufhes 
into  it,  by  which  the  largenefs  of  them  will  appeir; 
thcyalfo  obferve  the  bignefs  of  his  lefTes,  and  the  depth 
of  his  den. 

A  boar  is  faid'to  feed  in  the  corn ;  but  if  in  the  mea- 
dows or  fallow  fields*  they  fay  he  routcch  or  wormetii, 
or  ferncth ;  but  when  he  feeds  in  a  clofe,  and  routeth 
not,  they  fay  he  grafeth. 

Boar  hunting  is  very  ufual  in  France,  and  they  call. 
itfanglier  In  this  fort  of  hunting  the  way  is  to  ufe 
terrible  founds  and  noifes,  as  well  of  voice  as  horns, 
to  make  the  chafe  turn  and  fly,  becaufe  they  are  flow 
and  truft  to  their  tuflcs  for  defence.  But  this  muft  be 
llone  after  his  den  or  hold  is  difcovered,  and  the  nets 
be  pitched. 

TJiough  thefe  wild  boars  are  freauent  in  France,  we  , 
have  none  in  England ;  yet  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  >fre 
had  them  here  formerly  ;  but  did  not  think  it  conve- 
nient to  preferve  that  game. 

In  the  French  hunting,  when  the  boar  ftands  at  bay, 
the  huntfrncn  ride  in,  and  with  fwords  and  fpears  ftrikc 
on  that  fide  which  is  from  their  horfes,  and  wound  and 
kill  hini. 

But  the  ancient  Roman  method  ofihunting  the  boar,. , 
was  ftanding  on  foot,  or  fetting  their  knees  to  the 
ground,  and  charging  dire£lly  with  their  fpears :  and 
the  nature  of  the  boar  being  fuch,  he  fpits  himfelf  witlv 
great  fury,  running  upon  the  weapon  to  come  at  his 
adverfary,  and  fo,  fceking  his  revenge,  meets  his  own 
deftru£lion. 

BOAR.  Ahorfe  is  faid  to  boar  when  he  fhoots  out 
his  nofc  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  tofles  his  nofe  in  tne 
vvind.     See  Wind. 

J50BBING  FOR  Eels.  You  niuft  provide  a  large 
quantity  of  well  fcoured  lob-worms,  and  then  with  a 
long  needle  pafs  a  thread  through  them  from  head  to 
tail  until  you  have  ftrung  about  a  pound.  Tie  botK 
ends  of  the  thread  together,  and  then  make  them  up  in** 
to  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  links.  The  common  way 
is  to  wrap  them  about  a  dozen  times  round  the  hand,  and 
then  tying  them  all  together  in  one  place,  makes  the 
links  very  readily.  This  done,  faften  them  all  to  a- 
fmall  cord,  or  part  of  a  trowling  line,  about  four  yards 
in  length.  Above  the  worms  there  (houid  be  a  fmall 
loop  to  fix  the  worms  to,  and  for  a  lead  plummet  to  reft 
on.  The  plummet  fhould  weigh  about  half  a  pound,, 
or  from  that  to  a  pound,  according. to  the*ftreamj  the 
fm^ller  the  line  the  lefs  the  plumb  :  it  (hould  be  made 
in  the  ftiape  of  a  pyramid,  with  a  hcle  through  the 
middle  for  the  line  to  pafs  through ;  the  broad  part  of 
fhe  plummet,  or  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid,  (hould  be  to* 
wards  the  worms,  becaufe  they  will  keep  ft  more  fteady: 
When  you  have  put  your  plummet  on  your  line,  you-, 
muft  faften  it  toa  ftrong,  ftifF,  taper  pole,  of  about  three 
yards  long,  and  then  the  apparatus  is  fini(hed. 

Being  thus  prepared,  you  muft  angle  in  muddy  water,, 
or  in  the  deeps  or  fide  of  ftreams>  and  you  will  foon 
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iind  the  cds  rnn  ftrongly  and  eagerly  at  your  bait. 
When  you  have  a  bite,  draw  them  gently  up  towards 
the  fop  of  the  water,  and  then  fuddenly  hoift  them  on 
the  Oiore,  or  in  your  boat ;  by  this  means  you  may  take 
three  or  four  at  a  time. 

BODY  OF  A  Horse,  In  chufing  a  horfe  yon 
muft  examine  whether  he  has  a  good  body,  and  is  full 
in  the  flanks.  It  is  no  good  fign,  when  the  laft  of  the 
(hoTt  ribs  is  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  haunch 
bone,  or  when  the  ribs  are  too  much  ftraightenod  in 
their  coropafs:  they  ought  to  be  as  high  as  the.haunch 
bone,  or  very  little  leb,  when  the  horfe  is  in  good  cafe; 
but  though  fuch  horfes  may  for  a  time  have  pretty  good 
bodies^  yet  if  they  be  much  laboured  they  will  lofe 
them. 

A  narrow-chefted  horfe  can  never  have  a  good  body, 
nor  breathe  well ;  and  fuch  horfes  as  have  ftraight  ribs 
and  being  great  feeders,  and  confequently  come  to  gulf 
.up  their  bellies,  fo  as  it  not  being  polTible  for  the  en- 
trails to  be  contained  within  the  ribs,  they  will  prefix 
down  «nd  make  a  cow's  belly ;  thefe  arc  alfo  difficult 
to  be  faddled,  but  have  generally  good  backs»  and 
though  their  croups  are. not  fo  beautiful,  being  for  the 
nM>ft  part  pointed,  yet  to  fupply  that,  they  have  cxceU 
leotreins^  thefe  horfes  are  commonly  called  fow  backs. 

A  light  bodied  and  fiery  horfe  a  man  never  ought  to 
buy,  becaufe  he  will  foon  deflroy  himfelf,  but  fierceneis 
ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  vigour  and  high 
mettlej^  which  laft  does  not  confift  in  h'ettmg,-tram- 
tollng,  dancing,  and  not  fuffermg  any  horfe  to  go  be- 
tore  him,  but  in  being  very  fenm>le  of  the  fpurs. 

You  ought  to  (Imn  light  bellied  horfes,  which  are 
very  apt  to  be  troubled  with  fpakins^  jardens«  &c.  and 
as  painful  fcratches  in  the  hind-legis  often  take  away  a 
horfe 's  belly,  this  ought  not  to  deter  you  from  buying, 
unlefs  they  be  in  the  back  finew  of  the  legs,  a  pretty 
way  above  the  paftern  joint,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
frt)ublefome  external  maladies  a  horfe  can  have. 

Except  a  low  cafed  horfe  eats  much  hay,  he  cannot 
be  made  plump,  which  will  make  him  have  a  belly  like 
a  cow  with  a  calf,  and  may  be  remedied  with  a  furcingle 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  with  two  little  culhions  to  it, 
that  may  anfwer  to  the  top  of  the  ribs  on  either  fide  the 
6ack-I>one,  to  preferve  the  back  from  being  galled.  In 
the  next  place  confider  the  flank. 

You  are  to  obferve  that  the  ftrongeft  ftate  of  body, 
which  is  the  higheft  flefli,  provided  it  be  good,  hard, 
and  without  inward  foulnefs,  is  the  bed;  yet  you  muft 
take  notice,  that  his  (hape  and  feeding  afe  to  be  cou'* 
Cdered;  to  his.  (hape  and  body^  fome  that  be  found, 
plump,  and  clofe  knit,  will  ^pear  fat,  when  they 
really  arc  lean  and  in  poverty  :  and  others  that  are  raw 
boned,  flender,  and  loofe  knit  together,  will  appear 
lean,  deformed,  and  poor,  when  they  are  fat,  foul, 
and  fuU'of  grofs  humours. 

So  likcwife  as  to  their  feeding;  fome  will  feed  out- 
jvardly,  carrying  a  thick  rib,  wlien  they  are  inwardly 
clean,  and  without  all  manner  of  foulnefs:  and  there 
are  others  that  appear  clean  to  the  eye,  .(hewing  nothing 
but  ikin  aud  bone>  when  they  ^re  full  of  inward  fat- 
nefs:  in  this  cafe  there  are  fwo  helps,  the  one  inward, 
the  other  outward. 


The  inward  help  is  only  fmart  exercife,  which  di& 
(blves  and  melts  the  foulnefs;  and  ftrong  fcowrin^ti 
which  will  bring  it  away. 

:  The  outward  help  in  handling  and  feeling  his  body, 
efpecialiy  the  ribs  towards  his  flank,  and  if  his  fleih 
generally  handle  loofe  and  foft,  your  fingers  finking  of 
pitting  in^  it  is  a  fignof  his  f<>ulnefs;  but  if  his  fle(h  be 
hard  and  firm,  and  only  upon  his  hind  moft  rib  handlel 
foft  and  downy,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  greafe  and  foul  nut* 
ter  within,  which  muft  be  removed  let  him  appear  «vet 
fo  lean. 

if  he  be  fat  and  thick,  and  as  it  were  clofed  up  undet 
the  chaps,  or  if  his  jaws  handle  full  and  flefliy,  it  is  a 
(Tgn  of  much  foulnefs,  both  in  the  head  and  boilyi  but 
if  he  handle  thin,  clean,  and  only  with  fome  lumps  or 
fmall  kernels  within  his  chaps,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  ib  a  fign 
only  of  fome  cold  newly  taken. 

BOILS  OR  Blains,  in  Swma. — TTie  Cure* 

Take  bees- wax,  turpentine.  Burgundy-pitch,  and  a 
little  foft  greafe  to  make,  them  into  a  plaifter  over  « 

f;entle  fire  v  clip  away  the  hair  or  briUles  where  th^ 
ore  is;  anoint  it  firft  with  ointment  of  tobacco^  and 
then  lay  on  theplaifter,  and,  having  kept  it  on  two  of 
three  days,  take  it  off,  which  if  you  find  drawn  to  a 
heady  and  ready  for  lancing,  you  may  4o  it^  if  not, 
clap  on  a  frefti  plaifter  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and 
then  lance  and  (jprinkle  biurnt  alum  or  burnt  fait  oa 
the  wound,  after  anoint  it  with  the  former  oiohnent^ 
fo  lay  on  a  plaifter  of  ftecpVfuet  and  bees- wax  Coh«al 
it. 

BOLTING,  OR  BouLTXNO,  amojig  fponfmea,  fig- 
ntfies  routing  or  diflodging  a  coney  from  its  refting* 

Eface.     They  fay  to  bolt  a  coney,  (tart  a  hare,  roufe  a 
uck,&c^  - 

BONES,  FRACTURED  OR  STRAINED,  IN  HoRSES  OM 

Other  Cattle.^ — Cure. 

Put  thofe  that  are  diflocatcd  in  their  right  place ; 
then  take  an  ointment  of  bees-w^x,  turpentine,  deer's^ 
fuet,  the  juice  of  mugwort,  ftone-pitchi  and  mellilot, 
foftened  with  the  oil  ef  earth-wbrms,  and  bind  up  the 
pbce,  fupplying  it  with  ointments  as  oecafioa  re» 
quires. 

BOLSTERS  OF  A  Saddle,  are  thofe  parts  of  a 

J^teat  faddle  which  are  raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  be« 
ore  and  behind,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh,  an4  keep 
him  in  a  right  pofture,  notwithftanding  the  diforders 
the  horfe  may  occafion. 

Common  laddles  have  no  bolfters,  We  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion  of  fitting  a  bodfter,  when  we  put  the  cork  of 
the  faddle  into  the  bolfter  to  keep  it  tight. 

'1  hat  part  of  the  faddle  being  formerly  made  of  cork, 
took  firft  that  name,  though  now  it  is  made  of  wood. 

BONE-SPAVIW.    JSce  Spavin. 

BORING,  an  operation  in  ufe  for  the  cure  o( 
wrenched  flioulders  m  horfes;  which  is  performed 
tlius:  liaving  cut  a  hol«  in  the  fkin  over  Ihe^  part  af« 
fe^ed,  they  blow  it  up  with  a  lobaocopipe,  as  a  but« 
cher  does  veal :  after  which  they  thruft  a  cold  ftat  uony 
like  the  point  of  a  fwordb!ade„  eight  or  ten  inches  upr 
between  the  iboulder-bladc  and  the  ribs. 

BOTrS  IN  Horses  are  -fliort  thick  worms  like  ^ 
oa^ggot^  having  blac  t  heads,  and  are  engendered  thnroogh 
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Ae  comiptton  of  heat  and  moiftare  iq  the  maw  or  tow- 
•U  of  a  horfif,  where  they  gnaw  and  afflid:  him  ifi  a 
heavy  manner,  and  are  difccmed  by  his  Bfting  up  the 
feet  to  ftrilce  at  hU  b^lly,  and  the  fmall  ftomach  he  has 
to  feed.  To  deftroy  them  ufe  the  foUowinig  ingre- 
dients. 

Take  rue,  favin,  night- (hade,  the  feeds  of  ameos, 
^ach  two  ourtces ;  bruifc  them  well,  and  wkh  honey  and 
2i1um  make  them  into  little  balls,  and,  buttering  them 
over,  fuffcr  him  to  fwallow  two  of  them  m  the  morn- 
ing fading,  and,  about  an  hour  after,  give  Mm  of  fal- 
lad  oil  and  aqua  vitx,  each  a  quarter  of  a  pin*,  very 
hot :  and  after  that  let  him  ftahd  another  hour  before 
you  give  him  any  provender ;  and  this  rule  obfcrve  for 
a  week  together. 

BOTTS,  IN  Sheep.  Thefe  are  known  bjr  the  (hecp's 
ftamprng  ofcen,  and  ftrtking  at  his  belly  with  the  feet, 
lor>king  on  its  (Ides,  &c.— Remedy. 

Stamp  the  leaves  of  coriander  and  wormwood  :  mix 
the  juice  with  honey,  and  give  it  the  (heep  fading,  in  a 
little  vinegar  or  verjuice. 

BOUILLION,  is  a  lump  or  excrefcence  of  flefli 
that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frudi,  infomuch 
that  the  frulh  ftioots  out  like  a  lump  of  flefti,  and  makes 
the  horle  halt;  and  this  we  call  the  flefh  blowing  upon 
the  frulh^ 

Tour  manage  horfcs,  which  never  wet  their  feet,  are 
fubje£i  to  thefe  excrefcences,  which  make  them  very 
lame. 

BOULETTE5  ahorfeiscalledboulettc,  when  the 
fet«}ock,  or  padern  joint,  bends  forward  and  out  of  its 
natural  fituation;  whether  through  viofctit  riding,  or  by 
reafon  of  being  too  (Kort  jointed ;  in  wliich  cafe  the 
lead  fatigue  will  bring  it. 

BOOTE ;  a  horfe  is  called  boute,  when  his  legs  are 
in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet. 

Short  jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  aboutc,  and  on  the 
other  hand  long  jointed  horfes  arc  nor* 

BOW  BEARER,  an  under  officer  of  the  fored, 
whofe  oath  will  inform  you  of  the  nature  of  his  office, 
in  thefe  words — "  I  will  true  man  be  to  the  owner  of 
this  fored,  and  to  his  lieutenant,  and  in  their  abfence, 
1  (hall  truly  ovcrfce,  and  true  inquifition  make  as  well 
of  fworn  men,  as  unfworn,  in  every  bailiwick,  both  in 
the  north  bail  and  fouth  bail  of  this  fored ;  and  all 
manner  of  trcfpafs  dmie  either  to  vert  or  venifon,  I 
fliall  truly  cndeaVoOr  to  attach  or  caufc  to  be  attached, 
in  the  next  court  of  attachment,  there  to  be  prefent 
without  any  concealment  had  to  my  knowledge  j  fo 
help  me  God." 

BO  WET     1   a  young  hawk  fo  called  by  falconers, 
BUWESS     /  when  (he  draws  any  thing  out  of  her 
ficd,  and  covets  to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWLING;  the  fird  and  greated  cunning  to  be 
obferved  in  bowling,  is  the  right  chufing  your  bowl, 
which  mud  be  fuitable  to  the  grounds  you  defign  to 
Tun  on..  Thus  for  clofe  alleys  your  bed  choice  is  the 
flat  bowl.  2.  For  open  grounds  of  advantage,  the 
round  biaffed  bowl.  3.  For  green  fwards  that  are 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  that  is  as  round  as  a  ball. 

The  next  thing  that  requires  your  care,  is  the  chufing 
out  yourgrouudS)  and  preventing  the  winding  hangings^ 


and  many  turnlrig  advantages  of  the  fame,  Whether  it  be 
in  open  wide  places,  as  bowling-grcciWi  or  in  cloft 
bowlitig  alleys.  '  ^ 

Laftly,  have  your  judgment  abdut  you,  to  obferve 
and  diftirtguifti  the  rifings,  falfingSi  and  advantages  of 
the  place  where  you  bowU 

BOWS  OP  A  Saddle,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid 
arch-wife,  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe's  back, 
to  give  the  faddle  its  due  form,  artd  keep  it  tiglit. 

The  fore-bow  which  fudains  the  pommel,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  withers,  the  bread,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking.  ' 

The  wiuiers,  is  the  arch  that  rlfcs  two  or  three  fingers 
over  the  horfe*s  withers. 

The  breads  are  placed  where  the  arch,  or  upper  part 
of  the  bows,  end. 

f  The  points,  or  toes,  are  the  lower  part  of  the  bowi 
and  the  corkings  are  pieces  of  wood,  formerly  pieces 
of  cork,  upon  which  we  fit  and  make  fad  to  ^e  hol- 
ders. , 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troflequin,  or  quilted  roll. 

The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  run  all  over  the 
bows  to  make  them  dronger  •,  then  they  drengthen 
them  with  bands  of  iron  to  keep  them  tight  j  and  oa 
the  lower  fide  of  the  bows,  nail  on  the  faddle  ftraps, 
with  which  they  make  fad  the  girths. 

BRACE,  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple,  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  hutihTmen  fo  feveral  beads  of  game,  as; 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  Stc  alfo  a  brace  of  grey^ 
hounds,  is  a  proper  term  for  two. 

BRAMBLE-NET,  otherwife  called  ahallier-,  is  a 
net  to  catch  birds  with,  and  of  fevcral  Gzcs :  the  great 
meO^s  mud  be  four-fquare,  thofe  of  the  lead  fize 
arc  three  or  four  inches,  and  thofe  of  tlie  bigged  are , 
five :  in  the  depth  they  (hould  not  have  above  three 
or  four  inches,  but  as  for  the  length  they  may  be  en- 
larged at  pleafure :  bat  the  fhorteft  are  ufually  eighteen 
feet. 

If  you  intend  to  have  yeur  net  of  four  meflies  deep, 
make  it  of  eight  5  forafmuch  as  it  is  to  be  doubled  over 
with  another  net  j  likewife  between  the  faid  doublings^ 
the  inward  net  fliould  be  of  fine  thread,  neatly  twided, , 
with  medies  two  inches  fquare,  made  lozenge-wife, 
with  a  neat  Cord  drawn  through  all  tlie  upper  mefhes, 
and  one  throtigh  the  lower,  whereby  you  may  fix  it  to 
the  doubled  hallicr :  then,  ladly,  faden  your  net  to 
certain  fmall  dicks,  about  a  fool  and  a  half,  or  two  feet 
long,  and  about  the  fame  di dance  from  each  other: 
the  inward  net  mud  be  both  longer  and  deeper  than 
the  outward,  that  it  may  hang  loofe,  the  better  to  en- 
tangle the  game.     See  Plates  VII.  and  XII. 

BRANCH  STAND,  (with  Falconers)  a  term  ufed 
to  fignify  the  making  a  hawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
till  the  dog  fprings  the  partridge. 

BRANCH ERS,  among  fowlers  and  falconers,  fig- 
nifies  a  young  bird  well  fledged,  which  has  left  the  ned, 
though  not  lufficlebtly  drong  to  fly  far,  or  (hift  for 
itfelf,  but  remains  in  the  bufhcs  and  hedges  adjacetlt 
to  its  native  dwelling,  where  it  is  fed  l)y  the  dam. 

The  branchers  of  hawks  are  alfo  called  ramage*faU 
cons  ;  and  thoft  of  nightingales,  pufliers. 

Canary-birds   whoa  in  their  fird  year,  are  cal^d 
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tranchcrs.;  tut  when  juft  flown,  an4  unable  to  feed 
ihcmfetved,  pu.Ai^rs. 

liRANCHtS  OF  THE  Bridle,  ^rc  two  pipce^.of 
iron  bended,  which  in  the  interval  between  o»c  and 
the  otiier,  bear  the  bitt-mouth^  the  crofs-chains^  nwi 
the  grub;  fo  that  to  one  end  ihcy  anfwer  to  the  headr 
ftall,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  onler  to  keep 
the  head  of  the  horfe  in  fubjc£\ion..  A  hardy,  bold, 
or  ftreng,  branch  is  one  that  brings  in  the  head.  A 
weak  branch,  i$  a  branch  that  was  formerly  ufed  for 
raifing  the  he^d,  but  now  is  rejected;  efpccialy  fiiice 
the  difcovcry  of  the  error  of  thofe,  who  fancied  that 
it  raifed  after  the  fan>e  manner  with  the  kneed- 
fcranches.     SeeBANquET. 

BRASSICOURT,  or  Brachicourt;  is  a  horfe 
whofe  fore  legs  are  naturally  bended  arch-wife;  being 
fo  called  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  an  arched  hdrfe, 
whofe  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BR  AYE,  an  obfoletc  French  word ;  made  ufe  of  by 

.fome  to  fjgnify  the  entry  of  the  horfe's  throat ;  or  the 

•extremity  of  the  cliannel  towards  the  maxillary  bones. 

BRAYL,  a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon  the 
hawk's  wing  to  tie  it  up. 

BREAD  FOR  HORSBS:  horfes  are  fometimes  fed 
with  bread,  to  hearten  and  flrengthen  them  :  the  way 
to  make  the  fame  is  twofojd. 

1.  Take  wheat-meal,  oat-'meal,  and  beans,  all  ground 
very  fmall,  of  each  a  peck  5  anife-fecd,  foiir  ounces; ' 
gentian,  and  fenugreek,  of  each  an  ounce;  liquorice, 
two  ounces;  all  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and^fearfed 
well;  to  which  add  the  whites  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs, 
all  well  beat,  and  as  much  ftrong  ale.  as  will  knead  it 
up:  then  make  your  loaves,  like  to  houf(?-bread,.but 
not  too  thick ;  and  let  them  be  well  baked,  but;  not 
burnt  ^  then  give  it  him,  not  too  new;  and  kt  him 
^aveit  five  or  fix  mornings  together,  witliout  any  pro* 
render. 

2.  Take  of  wheat-meal,  rye-meal,  beans  and  oat-j 
meal,  of  each  half  a  peck,  ground  vei^  fmall;  anifc- 
feed  and  liquorice,  an  ounce  of  each ,  and  white  fugar- 
candy,  four  ounces :  beat  all  into  fine  powder,  with 
the  whites  and  yelks  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs,  well 

"beaten ;  and  put  to  them  as  much  white  wine  as  will 
kfiead  it  into  a  pafte ;  which  then  make  into  great 
loaves,  and  bake  them  well :  and  when  two  or  three  days 
old  give  him  to  eat  thereof,  but  chip  away  theout(ide4 

For  race-horfes,  there  are  three  forts  of  bread  ufed  ; 
given  fucceffivelyi  for  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth  ' 
fortnights  feeding.  1.  Take  three  pecks  of  clean  beans, 
and  one  peck  of  fine  wheat;  mix  them  together,  and 
grind  them  into  pure  meal ;  that  done,  bolt  it  pretty 
fine,  and  knead  it  up  with  good  ftore  of  frefli  barm, 
but  with  a«  little  water  as  may  besial>our  it  well  in  a 
trough,  break  and  cover  it  warm,  that  it  may  fwell ; 
thtn  knead  it  over  again,  and  mould  it  into  large  loaves, 
in  order  to  be  well  buked.  When  they  are  drawn 
from  the  oven,  turn  the  bottoms  upward,  and  let  them 
cool:  at  three  days  old  you  may  give  your  horfe  this 
bread,  but  no  fooner;  as  nothing  is  .more*  apt  to  furfeit 
than  new  bread.    Or  you  may      . 

2.  Take  two  pecks  of  cleap  beans,  with  two  pecks 
of  fine  wheat,  and  grind  tlicm:we;Uiipgeth6ri  then  bolt, 


and  knead  it  with  barm,  or  lightening,  and  make  it  up 
as  you  did  the  former  bread.  With  this  bread,  having 
the  cruft  cuu  qi^ite  away,  and  oats,  or  fplit  beans» 
mingled  together,  eft  feparately  if  you  think  fit,  feed 
the  horfe  as  beforci  at  his  ufual  noeais.    Or, 

3.  Take  three  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  one  peck  of 
beans  i  grind*  and  bolt  rhem  through  the  fined  bolter 
you  can  get ;  then  knead  it  up  with  new  (Irong  ale  and 
barm,  beat  together,  and  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs,  or 
more,  and  no  water, at  all ;  but  inllead  thereof  a  small 
quantity  of  new  milk:  at  lad  work  it  up,  bake  and  or- 
der it  as  the  former :  and  with  this  bread,  having  the 
crud  cut  off,  adding  clean  oats  ^nd  fplit  beans,  all 
mixed,  or  feparatej  feed  your  horfe  at  his  ordinary, 
feeding- times  as  you  drd  in  the  fortnight  before. 

BREAK;  to vbreak  a  horfe  in  trptting,  is  to  make 
him  light  upon  the  band  bv  trotting,  in  order  to  make 
him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunting,  is 
to  fupple  him,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of  run- 
ning. 

BREAKING  COLTS,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  has 
not  that  attention  among  us,  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. There  is  a  general  want  of  well-qualified  men 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  of  good  farriers.  Our  chance- 
medley  breeders  eitlier  break  their  horfes  themfelve^, 
or  commit  it  to  perfons  equally  ignorant ;  wjience  the 
number  of  our  Ganoons^  the  breed  and  education  of 
which  are  fo  well  matched. 

I  have  already  given  divers  hinfs  on  this  part  of  the 
fubje£l*,  and  once  more  repeat  my  advice. of  teaching 
^c  colt  a  good  cantervi  If  it.fliould  be  held  proper  to 
learn  him  to  leap  the  bar,  care  mud  be  taken  that  he 
be  not  fuffered.  to  do  it  with  a  heavy  weight,  which 
may,  in  an  indant,  let  down  his  tender  finews.  It  by 
i)o  means  injures. a  colt,  of  fize  and  bone,  to  put  a 
collar  upon  him,  provided  the  draft  be  light  and  eafy  \ 
for  indance,  plowing  light  fands  ;  his  knowing  how  to 
draw,  may  be  of  after  ufe  and  profit. 

The  utmoft  care  (hould  be  ufed  to  teach  a  colt  his  paces 
dtJiinHIy.  You  will  obferve  numbers  of  horfes,  trained 
and  ridden  by  little  farmers  and  countrymen^  which 
confufe  and  jumble  the  paces  one  into  the  other,  fliuf- 
fling  between  walk  and  trot,  and  trot  and  gallop,  till 
they  acquire. a  kind  of  racking  pace,  from  which  it  is 
no  eafy  ta(k  to  reclaim  them  :  or  they  will,,  perhaps, 
do  one  pace  only.  If  the  colt  be  unfavourably  made 
forward,  and  it  appear  from  the  mai -conformation  of 
his  neck,  and  the  ill  fetiing  on  of  his  head,  that  he  can 
never  have  a  handfome  carriage,  double  care  mud  be 
taken  to  give  him  a  well-tempered  mouth,  the  only 
thing  which  can  poflibly  render  a  horfe,  of  this  unfor* 
tunate  dcfcription,  tolerable. 

Such  as  Oiew  much  blood,  or  doop  forward,  and 
lounge  in  their  gait,  in  the  ufual  manner  of  bredcattle» 
ought  to  be  well  febupon  their  haunches. 

The  future  goodncfs  and  value  of  the  naoj  materially 
depend  upon  early  tuition.  If  he  be  deie£live  in  bend- 
ing his  knees,  let  him  be  ridden  daily  in  rough  and 
dony  roads;  or  if  that  fail,  caufe  him  to  be  ridden 
every  day,  for  a  month,  or  more,  with  bl'mds.  Being 
blinded,  he  will  naturally  lift  up  his  feet.  1  have  ex- 
perienced the  ufe  of  it. 
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Wheti  a  colt  i$  fcfraiJiol'y,  it  U  nfiial  to  tame  Inm, 
by  riding  him  immoderately  over  deep  earth.  It  is  a 
niiy'cuftom,  and  often  produflive  of  great  mi fchicfs, 
by  weakening  the  tender  joints  of  a  young  horfe,  break- 
ing, his  fpirit,  or  rendering  it  totally  defperare.  Cool- 
ness and  perfeverance  are  here  the  requifices  5  there  is 
110  horfe  with  a  ftomach  fo  proud,  which  a  level  courfe 
will  not  bring  down. 

The  moft  proper  period  for  breaking  d  faddle-colf, 
is  the  ufual  one,  when  three  years  old.  In  the  com- 
mon rnodeof  performing  this  premier  act  of  horfeman- 
iliip,  there  is  very  little  variation  fince  Baret's  days  ^ 
or  raihcr,  it  may  be  faid,  we  have  univerfally  adopted 
bis  improved  method.  A  head-ftall  is  put  upon  the 
colt,  and  a  caver  fane  over  his  nofe  (from  the  old  Italian 
word,*  cavazana,  EngliOied,  by  Biundeville,  cavet- 
fm,  or  head-draine)  with  reins.  He  is  faddled,  then 
led  forth  W4th  a  long  rein,  and,  in  due  time,  lunged,  or 
lad  around  a  ring,  upon  fome  foft  ground.  As  foou  as 
he  has  become  tolerably  quiet^  he  is  mounted^  a  proper 
jiiouth  and  carriage  given,  and  his  paces  taught.  When 
fuffici^Hily  inftruded,  he  ought  (in  general)  to  be  dif- 
miiTc*!,  until  the  following  fpringj  an  early  period  for 
(eri<2u$  bufinefs. 

There  are  fome,  who  choofe  to  defer  breaking  their 
<6ltf^  until  four  years  old,  for  which  they  often  find  juft 
caufe  of  repentance,  in  the  (Irength  and  (lubbofnncfs 
of  the  horfe ;  fuch  praftice  would,  however,  be  at 
Icafl  fomewhat  more  fafe,  if  a  favourite  method  of  mine 
were  adopted,  which  is,  to  accuftom  colts  to  handling, 
to  the  halter  and  the  bitt,  immediately  upon  their  wean- 
ing.    For  more,  fee  Backing. 

BREAKING  HERD,  among Sportfmen,  denotes  a 
deer's  quitting  a  herd,  and  running  by  itfelf.  In  which 
fcnfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  herding.  A  deer, 
when  cJofely  purfued,  is  loth  to  break  herd.  When  a 
hart  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the  thickets  and  covetts, 
he  is  faid  to  harbour  ot  take  hold. 

BREAKING  UP  a  Deer,  is  the  opening  or  cut- 
ting it  up. 

BREAM,  as  of  two  kinds;  the  one  a  fair,  and  the 
other  a  frefti-water  filh,  but  are  very  Httle  different 
frorti  each  other,  either  as  to  talle,  (hape,  or  nature. 

The  bream  is  a  very  broad  (haped  fi(h,  and  thick, 
fcaled  excellently,  large  eyes,  a  little  fucking  mouth, 
difproportionate  to  fai$  body,  and  a  forked  tail. 

it  is  a  lully^  -llrong  fifl),  fo  that  you  touft  be  fure  to 
have  good  tackling. 

It  hath  two  fets  of  teeth,  is  a  very  great  breeder; 
the  melter  having  two  large  melts,  and  the  fpawner  as 
many  bags  of  fpirwn. 

That  which  I  fliall  chiefly  treat  of,  fliall  be  the 
frefb-fwatcr  bream  ;  which  at  full  growth  is  large, 
tireeding  either  in  ponds  or  rivers,  but  principally  dc* 
lighting  in  the  former;  which  if  he  likes,  he  will  not 
only  grow  exceeding  fat,  and  fairer  in  them  than  in 
rivers,  but  will  fill  the  pond  with  his  iffue,  even  to  the 
ftarviug  of  the  other  fifli. 

They  fpawn  in  Jutiej  or  the  beginning  of  July ;  and 
are  great  lovers  of  red  sworms*,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
to  be  found  at  the  root  of  a  great  dock,  and  lie  wrapt 
up  in  a  round  cletv  t   alfo  flag  worms,  wafps,  green 


flies>  and  gra(boppers  (whofe  lege  mtift  be  cut  off;), 
and  pafte  ;  of  which  there  are  many  forts  which  arc 
found  very  good  baits  for  him ;  but  the  bed  are  made 
of  brown  bread  and  honey  ;  gentles,  young  wafps,  and- 
red  worms*  The  bed  feafon  of  angling  for  him  is  from 
St.  James's  day  until  Bartholomew  tide.     For 

BREAM  FISHING,  with  hook  and  line,  obfervc. 
<hefe  dirediond  ;  which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  jcarp- 
fifhing. 

Procure  about  a  quart  of  large  red  wormsj  put  them 
into  fre(h  mofs,  weliwaflied  and  dried,  every  three  ort 
four  days  ;  feeding. them  with  fat  mould  and  chopped 
fennel,  and  they  will  be  thoroughly  fcourcd  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Let  your  Knes  be  filk  and  hair ;  but  all  filk  is  thb 
bcft ;  let  your  float  be  cither  fwan  quills  or  goofc 
quills. 

Let  your  bait  be  as  big  a  red  worm  as  you  can  find^ 
without  a  knot ;  get  a  pint  or  quart  of  them  in  an  event 
ing  in  garden  walks,  or  chalky  commons,  after  a 
shower  of  rain ;  and  put  them  with  clean  mofs  well 
wafhed  and  picked,  and  the  water  foueezed  out  of  the 
mofs  as  dry  as  you  can,  into  an  eartneu  pot  or  pipkin 
fct  dry,  and  change  the  mofs  frefti  every  three  or  four 
days  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  together :  then  your 
bait  will  be  at  the  bed,  for  it  will  be  clean  and  lively* 

Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  get  your  tackling 
ready  and  fitted  for  this  fport.  Take  three  long  an-: 
gling  rods,  and  as  many  more  filk,  ort  filk:  and  bait 
Unes,  and  as  many  large  fwan  or  gdofe  quill  floats. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  lead  and  faften  them  to  the  end  of 
your  lines.  Then  failen  your  link-hook  alfo' to  the 
lead,  and  let  there  be  about  a  foot  or  ten  inches  be- 
tween the  lead  and  the  hook ;  but  be  fure  the  lead  be 
heavy  enough  to  fink  the  float  or  quill  a  little  under  the 
water,  and  not  the  quill  to  bear  up  the  lead,  for  the 
lead  muft  iie  on  tlie  groimd.  Note,  that  your  Hnk 
next  the  hook  mud  be  fmaller  than  the  reft  of  your  line^ 
if  you  dare  adventure,  for  fear  of  taking  the  pike  or 
pearch,  who  will  afluredly  vifit  your  hooks  till  they  be 
taken  out,  as  1  will  fhew  you  afterwards,  before  either 
carp  or  bream  >vill  come  near  to  bite.  Note  alfo,  thai 
when  the  worm  is  well  baited,  it  will  crawl  up  and 
down  as  far  as  the  lead  wiU  give  leave,  which  lAuck' 
enticefMhe  fifh  to  bite  without  fufpicion. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  and  fitted  your 
tackling,  rapair  to  the  river,  and  where  you  have  feen 
them  fwim  in  Ikulls  or  flioals  in  the  fummer  time  in  it- 
hot  afternoon,  about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  and 
watch  their  going  forth  of  thrir  deep  holes  and  return- 
ing, which  you  may  well  difcern,  for  they  return  about 
four  of  the  clock,  mod  of  tbem  feekipg  food  at  the 
bottom,  yet  one  or  two  will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  waleri 
rolling  or  tumbling  themfelveswbilft  the  reft  are  undef 
him  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  you  (hall  perceive  him  to 
keep  fentinel ;  then  mark  where  he  plays  moft  and 
ftays  longeft,  which  commonly  is  the  broadeft  and  deep* 
eft  place  of  the  river,  and  there,  or  near  thereabouts,  . 
at  a  clear  bottom,  and  a  convenient  landing-place,  take 
one  of  your  angles  ready  fitted  as  aforefaid,  and  found 
the  bottom,  which  Ihould  be  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep,  two  yards  frpm  the  bank  is  bcft*     Then  confider 

1  ^      wiik  T 
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with  youtfclfwhclhc?  that  water  will  riffe  or  fall  by  the 
next  Mining,  by  reafon  of  any  water-mills  near,  ami 
according  to  your  difcretion  take  the  depth  of  the  place, 
where  you  mean, after  to  caft  your  gro\jnd-bait,  and  to 
fifh,  to  half  an  inch ;  that  the  tead  lying  on  or  near  the 
groupd-bnit,  the  top  of  the  float  may  only  appear  up* 
"right  half  at)  inch  above  the  water. 

Thtts  you  having  found  and  fitted  for  the  placeand  * 
depth  thereof,  then  go  home  and  prepare  your  grouncf- 
bait^  which  is  next  to  ^le  fruit  o£  your  labours^  to  be 
regarded* 

T!hc  Cround  Bait* 

Take  a  peck,  or  a  peck  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
greatncfs  of  the  dream  and  deepnefs  of  the  water  where 
yoi^  mean  to  angle,  of  fweetgroCs-ground  barley-malt, 
and  boil  in  a  ketrie,  one  or  two  warms  is  enough ;  then 
ftratn  It  through  a  bag  into  a  tub,  tjie  liquoi  whereof 
hath  often  done  my  horfc  much  good  ;  and  when  the 
bag  and  malt  is  near  cold,  take  it  down  to  the  water- 
fide  about  erght  or  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening, 
and  not  before  ;  caft  in  two  pans  of  your  ground-bait 
ftjujsezcd  hard  between  both  your  hands,  it  will  fmk 
prefently  to  the  bottom,  and  be  fure  it  may  reft  in  the 
.very  place  you  mean  to  angle ;  if  the  ftream  run  hard, 
or  move* a  little,  caft  your  malt  in  handfuls  a  little  the 
higher,  upwards  the  ftream.  You  may  between  your 
hands  clofe  the  malt  fo  faft  in  handfuls,  that  the  water 
will  hardly  part  it  with  the  fall. 

Your  ground  thus  baited  and  tackling  fitted,  leave 
your  bag  with  the  reft  of  your  tackling  and  groundrbait 
near  the-  f porting- place  all  nizht,  and  in  the  morning 
about  three  or  four  of  the  cloct  viGt  the  water  fide,  but 
not  too  near,  for  they  have  a  cunning  watchman;  and 
are  watchful  themfelvcs  too. 

Then  gently  take  one  of  your  three  rods,  and  bait 
your  hookj  cafting  it  over  your  ground  bait,  and  gently 
and  fecreriy  draw  it  to  you  till  the  lead  refts  about  the 
middle  of  the  ground- bait. 

Then  take  a  fecond  rod  and  caft  in  about  a  yard 
jibove,  and  your  third  a  yard  below  the  firft  rod,  and 
flay  the  rods  in  the  ground,  but  go  yourfelf  fo  far  from 
the  water -fide,  that  you  perceive  nothing  but  the  tops  of 
the  floats,  which  youmuft  watch  moft  diligently;  then 
.when  you  have  a  bite,  you  ihould  perceive  the  top  of 
your  float  to  fink  fuddenly  into  the  water;  yet  never- 
thelefs  be  not  too  hafty  to  run  to  your  rods,  until  you 
fee  that  the  lisie  goes-  clear  away,  then  creep  to  the 
water-fide,  and  give  as  much  Ikie  as  pofljbly  you  can; 
if  it  be  a  good  carp'or  bream,  they  will  go  to  the  far- 
ther fide  of  the  river :  then  ftrike  gently,  and  hold  your 
rod  at  a  bent  a  little  whUe  s  but  if  you  both  paH  to- 
ge^:r  you  are-  fure  to  lofe  your  game,  or  either  your 
line  or  hook,  or  hold  .will  break  ;  and  after  you  have 
overcome  them,  thev  will  make  noble  fport,  and  are 
very  fliy  to  be  landed.  The  carp  is  far  ftronger  ind 
more  mettlefome  than  the  bream. 

Much  more  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  kind  of  fKh  and 
fifliing,  but  it  is  far  fitter  for  eitperience  and  difcourfe 
than  paper.  Only  thus  much  is  neceflary  for  you  to 
know,  and, to  be  mindful  and  careful  of>  that  if  the 
pik^  or  pcarch  do  treed  in  the  river,  they  will  be  fure 


to  bite  firft,  and  muft  be  taken.  And  for  the  nmft 
part  they  are  very  large,  and  will  repair  to  your  ground-^ 
Ijait,  not  that  tncy  will  eat  of  it,  but  will  feed  and 
fport  themfelvcs  among  the  young  fry  that  gather  about 
and  hover  over  the  bait. 

The  way  to  difcern  the  pike  and  to  take  him,  if  you* 
miftruft  your  bream  hook,  for  I  have  taken  a  pike  a 
yard  long  feveral  times  at  my  bream  hooks,  and  fome* 
times  he  hath  had  the  luck  to  (hare  my  line,  maybe 
tlms: 

Take  a  fmall  bleak,  or  roach,  or  giulgcon,  and  bait 
it,  and  fet  it  alive  among  your  rods  tw^  feet- deep  fron> 
the  cork,  with  a  little  ted  worm  on  the  point  of  the 
hook  :  then  take  a  few  crumbs  of  white  bread,  or  fome 
of  the  ground  bait,  and  fprinkle  it  gently  amongft  your 
rods.  If  the  pike  be  there,  then  the  little  fifli  will  fltip 
out  of  the  water  at  his  appearance,  but  the  live  fet  bait 
is  fure  to  be  taken. 

1  hus  continue  your  fport  from  four  in  the  morning 
till  eight,  and  if  it  be  a  gloomy  windy  day,  they  will 
bite  aU  day  long.  But  this^is  too  long  to  ftand^o  youv 
rods  at  one  place,  and  it  will  fpoil  your  evening  fporl 
that  day,  which  is  this : 

About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  repair  to 
your  baited  place,  and  as  foon  as  you  come  to  thq  water 
fide,  caft  in  one  half  of  the  reft  of  your  ground-bait^ 
and  ftand  ofi^?  then  while  the  fifti  are  gathering  to* 
gether,  for  there  they  will  moft  certainly  come  for  their 
fupper,  you  may  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  then  in 
with  your  three  rods  as  in  the  morning:  you  will  find 
excellent  fport  that  evening  till  eight  of  the  clock ;. 
then  caft  in  the  refidue  of  your  ground-bait,  and  next 
morning  by  four  of  the  clock  vifit  them  again  for  four 
hours,  which  is  the  beft  fport  of  all ;  and  after  that^ 
let  them  reft  till  you  and  your  friends  have  a  mind  to 
more  fport. 

From  St.  James's-tide  until  Bartholomew-tide  is  the 
beft ;  when  they  have  had  all  the  fumsner's  food,  they 
are  the  fatteft. 

Obferve  laftly,  that  after  three  or  four  days  fifliing 
together,  your  game  will  be  fliy  and  wary,  and  you 
fhall  hardly  get  a  bite  or  two  at  a  baiting;  then  your 
only  way  is  to  defift  from  your  fport  about  two  or  three 
days ;  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  place  you  late  baited, 
and  intended  to  bait,  you  ftiall  take  a  turf  of  green,  but 
ihort  grafs,  as  big,  or  bigger,  than  a  round  trencher : 
to  the  top  of  this  turf,  on  the  gre^n  fide,  you  Ihall  with 
a  needle  and  green  thread  faften  one  by  one  as  many 
little  red  worms  as  will  nearly  cover  all  die  turf  ;  then 
take  a  round  board  or  trencher^  make  a  hcrie  in  th« 
middle  thereof,  and  through  the  turf,  placed  on  the 
board  or  trencher,  with  %  ftring  or  cord  as  long  as  is 
fitting,  tied  to  a  pole,  let  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  for  the  fifli  to  feed  upon  without  difturb;uice 
'  about  two  or  three  days ;  and  after  that  you  have 
drawn  it  away,  you  may  enjoy  your  former  recreatioo« 

BREAST  of  a  Horfc.    See  Cwnteiu 

BREASTS,  part  of  the  bow  of  a  faddle.  Sec 
Bows* 

BREAST-PAIN,  i»  Horsbs,  is  a  dtftemper  pro- 
ceeding from  a  fuperfluity  of  blood  and  other  grofs  hu^  , 
mours,  which,  being  diflolvcd  by  (bmc  extreme  and 

r^  diforderly 
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^iforderly  heat,  refort  downward  to  th«  brctfte,  and 
pahi  thenn  cxtrefmcly. 

The  figns  of  the  brcafi-pain  arc,  a  ftifF,  ftaggering 
and  weak  going  with  his  fore^legs,  befides  thac^  he  can 
hard'y,  if  at  all,  bow  his  head  to  the  ground.  To 
cure  which,  let  blood  in  boththe  breaft-veins,  taking 
away  at  leafl:  two  quarts;  then  chafe  his  breaft  and 
fore  body  with  oil  of  Peter,  that  the  blood  may  be 
drawn  into  the  veins,  and  fo  eafc  the  vital  parts  of  their 
oppreiKon.  After  this,  give  him  a  pint  of  vf  arm  whiec* 
^'ioe  with  two  ounces  of  diapentc;  or,  if  the  pain  con- 
tinues,' which  is  very  rare,  you  may  rowel  him. 

BR  EAST- PLATE,  is  the  ftrap  of  leather  that  runs 
fr6m  one  fide  of  thefaddle  to  the  other,  over  the  horfe's 
brea(l»  in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and  hinder  it 
from  Aiding  backward  when  the  horfe  goes  upon  a  ri- 
fing  grbund. 

BREATH,  OR  Wind.  This  word  Cgnifies  fomc- 
times  the  cafy  refpiration  of  a  horfe,  and  fometimes  it 
implies  the  eafe  and  reft  or  repofeof  a  horfe. 

As,  Give  your  horfe  breath,  do  not  ride  him  down  : 
give  that  leaping  horfe  a  long  breathing  time  between 
the  turns  or  repetitions  of  his  manage* 

This  barb  has  always  held  his  wind  equally  upon  his 
manage* 

This  horfe  is  m after  of  his  wind  or  breath.  This 
laft  exprefllon  is  applied  to  horfes  that  fnort,  and  our 
jockies  take  fnorting  for  a  fign  of  a  long- winded  horfe. 
See  Snort. 

BREED,  is  a  place  where  mares  for  breed,  and  ftal- 
llons  are  kept,  in  order  to  f  aife  a  llud.  Hence  they 
Tay, 

To  keep  a  breed  ;  to  govern  and  manage  a  breed. 

All  the  mates  in  this  breed  have  taken ;  i.  e.  they  are 
with  foal. 

To  make  a  good  breed,  you  ranifot  chufe  a  bettei^ 
fialiion  than  a  Spanilh  horfe,  nor  better  ftud  mares 
than  Naples  mares. 

BREEDING  OF  Horses.  In  order  to  the  raifing 
a  good  and  beautiful  race  of  horfes,  it  is  neceflary  to 
chufe  for  a  ftallion  a  fine  barb,  free  from  hereditary 
infirmities,  fuch  as  weak  eyes,  bad  feet,  fpavins,  pur- 
finefs,  cheft  foundring,  &c.  only  with  this  di().iTi£lion, 
that  defe£ls  which  happen  by  accident,  are  not  to  be 
accounted  hereditary. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  a  ftallion,  let  him  ba 
fed  for  three  months  before  he  is  tocovcr  the  mare, 
with  found  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  or  with  coarfc  bread 
and  a  little  hay,  but  a  good  quantity  of  wheat  ftraw  ; 
leading  him  out  twice  a  day  to  water  j  and  after  he  has 
drank,  walk  him  up  and  down  for  an  hour }  but  not  fo 
as  lo  make  him  fweac. 

4f  he  is  not  thus  put  into  heart  before  he  covers,  he 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  purfey  and  broken 
winded,  neither  Would  be  be  able  to  perform  the  talk  ; 
or  at  the  beft  the  oolts  would  be  but  oitiful  and  weak  j 
and  notwithftanding  you  have  thus  fed  him  well^  you 
will  take  him  in  again  very  lean. 

If  you  put  htm  to  too  many  mar^s,  he  wiH  not  fervc 
long,  his  mane  and  tail  will  fall  off  through  poverty, 
and  you  Vill  find  it  a  difficult  talk  to  recover  him  again 
for  tne  year  foliawing. 


Therefore  let  him  have  mares^  but  according  to  hh- 
ftrength,  that  is,  twelve,  fifteen,  or  at  moft  twenty.       ^  , 

Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  months,  and  as  many  days 
as  they  are  years  old ;  as  for  example,  a  marc  often* 
years  oJd  will  carry  her  foral  eleven  months,  and  ten  days ; 
fo  that  a  perfon  may  fo  order  his  mares  to  be  covered, 
that  their  foals  may  be  brough.t  forth  at  a  time  wh^ 
there  will  be  plertty  of  grafs. 

About  the  end  of  May  put  3'our  mares  into  an  in>-. 
clofure  capable  of  feeding  them  the  whole  time  the  ftal- 
lion is  to  be  withvthem,  or  that  they  arc  in  feafon,  io, 
which  inclofure  all  the  mares  are  jto  be  put  together,  as. 
well  thofe  which  are  barren  as  others. 

-Firft  take  off  your  ftallion '3  hind  ftioes,  but  let  his 
fore  ftioes  remain  on  for  the  prefervation  of  his  feet» 
then  lead  him  forth,  and  let  him  ^over  a  mare  twice  in  . 
hand  to  render  him  more  calm  and  gentle ;  after  ii^hich 
take  off  his  bridle  and  turn  him  loofe  to  the  reft,  with 
whom  he  will  become  [o  familiar,  and  treat  thtm  fo 
kindly,  that  at  laft  they  will  make  love  to  him ;  fo  that 
not  one  of  them  will  be  horfcd  but  as  they  are  in  feafoit; 

In  this  inclofure  there  ftiould  be  built  a  little  lodge, 
into  which  the  ftallion  may  retire  to  fecurehimfelf  from 
the  fcorching  heats ;  and  in  the  lodge  there  ftiould  be 
a  manger,  to  give  him  oats,  peas,  fplit  beans,  bread,  oc 
whatever  elfe  he  likes  beft;  and  he  muft  be  thus  cn»  * 
tertained  during  the  whole  time  he  is  with  the  mares^ 
which  will  be  about  fix  or  fev^n  we^ks. 

You  muft  likewife  take  care  that  the  ftallion  and  the 
mare  have  the  fame  food,  viz.  4f  the  former  bh  at  hay 
and  oats,  which  is  commonly  called  hard  meat,  the  lat* 
ter  ftiould  likewife  be  at  hard  meat ;  otherwife  ihe  will 
not  fo  readily  hold. 

Mares  which  are  very  grofs,  hold  with  much  diffi- 
culty ;  but  thofe  that  are  indifferently  fat  and  plump, 
conceive  with  greateft  eafe. 

To  bring  a  mare  in  feafon,  and  make  her  retain,  kt 
her  eat  for  eight  days  before  (he  is  brought  to  the  borfe, 
about  two  quarts  of  hemp  feed  in  the  mornhig,  and  as 
much  at  night. 

If  flie  refufe  it,  mix  k  with  a  little  bran  or  oats,  and 
if  the  ftallion  eats  alfo  of  it,  it  will  contri,^ute  much  f 
generation. 

As  for  the  age  of  the  ftallion,  he  ftiould  not  cover 
before  he  is  fix  years  old,  nor  after  he  is  fifteen  5  but 
the  laft  may  be  regulated  according  to  his  ftrength  and 
vigour.  , 

As  for  the  mares,,  they  ftiould  not  be  covered  before 
they  are  three  years  old  $  but  in  this  refpe£t  you  may 
take  meafures  Irom  the  goodneis  of  the  mares,  and  -the 
foals  that  they  bring  forth. 

In  the  iaft  place,  you  may  fumlfli  yourfelf  with 
young  breeding  tnares  from  your  own  race ;  which.be- 
ing  foundjof  a  good  breed,  will  bring  forth  more  beau- 
tiful foals  than  any  other.  But  you  are  not  to  make  ufe 
of  your  colts  for  Itallions';  becaufe  they  will  much  de- 
generate from  the  goodncfs  of  the  true  barbs,  and  at  iait 
become  like  the  natural  race  of  the  country. 

It  is  therefore  advifeable  never  to  chufe  a  ftallion 
from  your  own  breed  ;  but  rather  to  change  him  for  a 
good  barb  or  Spanifti  horfe,  yet  ftill  make  choice  of  tha 
fincft  mafes  of  your  own  ftock  to  breed  upon* 

I  ^  BRIDLE, 
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BRIDLE,  is  fo  termed  when  all  Its  appurtenances 
are  fixed  togeth^  in  the  fcveral  parts  of  it  for  the  go- 
wrnmcnt  of  a  horfe,  and  they  are  thefc :  i.  The  bitt 
or  fnafflc,  which  h  the  iron-work  put  into  a  horfe's 
mouth,  of  which  there  are  fcveral  foxts,  which  fee  un- 
der the  article  Bitt. 

2.  The  head-ftall,  being  two  fmall  leathers  that 
come  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the 

3.  Fillet,  that  which  lies  over  ihc  forehead  under  the 
&retop,  if  the  liorfe  has  trappings;  this  is  ufualljr 
adorned  with  a  roCr,  or  the  like,  or  leather  fet  with 
ftuds,  or  braided. 

4.  The  throit  band,  being  that  leather  which  is 
buttoned  from  the  head  band  under  the  throat. 

5.  Reizi5,the  long  thong  of  leather  that  comes  from 
tfie  rings  of  the  bitty  and  being  call  over  the  horfe  a 
head,  the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hands,  whereby  he 
guides  the  horfe  as  he  pleafes. 

6.  The  button  and  loop  at  the  end.of  the  reins,  by 
which  it  is  faflened  to  the  ring  of  the  bitt,  the  other 
end  of  the  reins  having  only  a  button  fo  large  that  it 
cannot  go  through  the  ring  of  the  bitt  on  Sie  other 
fide;  this  b  called  a  running  rein,  by  which  a  horfe  is 
led  at  a  good  diftance,  and  has  liberty  to  leap  a  ditch^ 
or  mount  a  hedge. 

,7.  The  nofe  band|  a  leather  that  goes  over  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nofe,  and  through  the  loops  at  the  back  of  the 
head-«ftally and  fo  buckled  under  the  cheeks;  this  is 
afiialiy^^amed* 

8.  A  trench. 
''9..  A  cavefan^  being  a  falfe  rein  to  hold  or  lead  a 
horfe  by. 

'lo.  A  tifurtingale,  which  is  a  thong  of  leather,  the 
ope  ofid  faftened  under  the  horfe's  cheeks,  and  the 
other  to  his  girth  between  his  legs,  to  make  him  rein 
w^ll  to  caft  «p  his  bead. 

«  1 1«  Chaff-halter ;  a  woman's  bridle  is  the  fame,  only 
it  is  double  reined. 

^  Our  bridles*  at  prefent,  are  either  curbs,  double 
ini  fingle,  or  snavflbs,  either  Angle,  or  accompanied 
ivith  a  CHBCK-coRD  and  rein  ;  the  reins  either  brown 
or  black  leather,  quite  plain,  the  headftall  without  a 
nofe-band,  or  any  ornament  of  riUKind.in  front. 

The  curb-chain^  and  its  application,  is  well  known. 
The  double  bridle  has  two  bitts,  fnaffle  and  curb ;  the 
latter  with  checks  moderately  long,  light  and  thin, 
and  with  a  joint,  like  the  fnaffle,  or  whok,  and  known 
by  feveral  names,  according  to  its^  form  and  efieft. 

The  ttfe  of  a  curb-bridle,  which^  indee<l,  is  ge- 
nerally the  mod  proper  for  road  fervice,  is  to  bring  the 
horfe's  head  in,  to  lift  up  his  fore-quarters,  and  fet 
him  fufficiently  on  his  haunches.  This,  of  courfe, 
contributes  to  his  going  light  in  hand,  and  fafely  above 
the  ground.  The  curb  is  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  two  paces, 
where-ftride  is  to  be  repreffed,  to  wit,  the  trot  and  can- 
ter; in  the  walk  and  gallop,  where  a  horfe  cannot 
lunge  out  too  far,  the  fnaffle  is  ever  the  moft  fit- 
ting* 

'  The  proper  way  to  ride  with  the  curb  bridle,  is  to 
hold  both  reins  together  at  difcretion,  curbing  the 
horfe  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  neccifary ;  for  which 


reafon,  the  fingle  curb-rein,  with  which  the  horfe'i 
mouth  finds  na  favour,  is  an  unfair  and  foolifli  con- 
trivance. By  being  conllantly  curbed,  his  mouth  bc^ 
conges  fo  cafe-hardened,  that  ycu  are  even  where  you 
fet  out,  if  you  intend  an  improvement ;  relieved  in- 
deed, it  is  true,  from  the  mighty  trouble  of  holding 
two  reins. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve  carefully,  tliat  the  curb- 
chain  be  not  failened  above  the  fuaffle-rein,  and  thai  it 
be  hooked  fufficiently  loofe,  not  to  prcf^  too  feverely 
upon  the  horfe's  mouth. 

The  fnaffle,  it  is  remarkable,  ufed  to  be  formerly- 
reckoned  one  of  their  fcvercft  bitts  :  at  prefent,  it  gene- 
rally fignifics  a  mild  one ;  although  it  is  true,  we  have 
hard  and  fharp  ones  for  fomehorfes,  thebenefit  of  which 
is  very  problematical.  The  check,  is  a  cord  in  the 
place  of  the  curb-chain,  which' com preflcs  the  under 
jaw,  and  is  intended  for  a  hard- pulling  horfe.  This  is 
chiefly  in  uCc  upon  the  courfe.  In  fwift  a£lion,  whe- 
ther it  be  gallop  or  trot,,  the  horfe  muH  have  the  freCv 
ufe  and  extenfion  of  his  neck  and  head.  In  a  gallop,, 
the  curb  lifts  a  horfe  up  too  much,  akid  befides,  he  can* 
not  pull  fairly  and  well  againft  it. 

Our  general  praftice  of  breaking  colts  with  large 
and  mild  bitts,  is  highly  rational }  "and  if  (harp  bitts,  of 
all  kinds,  were  entirely  excluded  from  our  equeftrian 
fyilem,  the  change,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  full  as 
much  in  favour  of  our  own  convenience,  as  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  animal.  If  the  mouth  of  a  horfe  be  already, 
too  hard,  fuch  rigorous  means  will  furely  never  con* 
tribute  to  foften  it. 

The  martingale,  was  invented  two  or  three  centuries 
pafl,  by  Evangelifta,  a  celebrated  Profeflbr  of  Horf6- 
manfhip,  at  Milan,  its  utility,  in  colt-breaking,  is  un- 
qqeftionable.  The  running-martingale,  only,  is  fafa 
to  ride  with  upon  the  road)  and  many  people  even  hunt, 
and  take  their  leaps  with  them,  .it  is  fcarce^poflible 
to  ride  thofe  horfes  without  martingales  (particularly 
in  the  fummer  feaibn)  which  have  acquired  the  trouble- 
fome  habit  of  tofling  up  the  head ;  nor  do  i  know  of 
any  other  means  to  reclaim  them. 

The  Englifh  faddle  is  highly  improved  within  the 
laft  twenty  or  thirty  years,  not  only  in  refpefk  of  fym- 
metry,  fitnefs,  and  beauty,  but  of  eafe,  both  to  the 
rider  and  the  horfe.  But  nothing  has  contributed  fo 
much,  in  the  modem  faddle,  to  the  eafe  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  rider,  as  the  forward  projection  of  the  pads, 
where  the  knees  reft,  and  the  (ituation  of  tlie  (kiits^  or 
flapsy  above  and  below  the  knee.  It  is  true^  the  knees 
are  apt  to  be  galled  in  a  long  journey,  by  the  ftirrap^^ 
leathers,  which  are  now  placed  without  the  long-  flap  v 
but  they  may  be  occafionally  drawn  beneath  it.  The 
faddle  is  fecufed  by  two  girths  only,  ahd  thofe  placed 
exactly  one  over  the  other,  appearing  as  if  fingle.  The 
furcingle  is  out  of  faChionabie  ule,  ejocept  upon  the 
turf,  and  faddle-cloths  are,  at  prefient,  land  aiide^  As  for 
the  crupper,  nothing  is  deemed  more  unfportfman- 
like  and  awkward :  and  whetlter  from  prejudice  or  not» 
I  cannot  help  conceiting,  it  always  detracts  ftrom  the 
figure  of  the  horfe.  Where  a  horfe  has  a  good  fhonU 
der»  and  the  faddte  fits  him,  a  crupper  is  totally  unne* 
cefiary  ^  but  I  cannot  comn^end  the  tafte  or  prudenee 
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•ef  iliofe,  who,  to  avoid  the  unfafluonabic  appearance 
of  a  crupper,  will  fubmit  to  the  rifk  of  riding  upon 
their  horfc's  neck,  or  the  trouble  of  difmounting  every 
four  miles,  to  replace  their  faddle.  If  a  marrihgale 
alfo  fubfift  in  this  cafe,  it  is  truly  a  pitiable  one.  When 
it  isabfolutdy  neceflary  to  fubmit  to-be  cruppered, ob- 
serve that  the  ftrap  be  very  b'oad  and  foft,  that  it  may 
not  chafe  the  horfc's  rumpj  and  that  a  candle  be  fewcd 
up  within  that  part  which  rocs  within  the  tail.  For 
horfes  that  are  in  danger^f  flipping  through  their  girths, 
it  is  neceflary  to  provide  a  bfeaft-platc,  which  is  faften- 
ed  to  the  faddle. 

We  haire  had  feveral  late  inventions  refpefting  fad- 
dies,  for  Avhich  patents  have  been  obtained;  whofe 
faddleS)  I  beUeve,  are  con(lru£^ed  of  whalebone,  which 
arc  contrived  bv  nacans  of  a  fcrew,  to  contraA  or  di- 
late, fo  as  to  nt  any  horfe ;  but  of  the  merits  of 
thefe  inventions,  L  am  uiiable  to  fpeak,  from  my  own 
experience.^ 

BRIDLE-HAND,  is  the  horfeman's  left-hand,  the 
Tight-hand  being  the  fpear  or  whip- hand. 

TofwaUovj  the  Bridle,  is  faid  of  a  horfe  rhat  has 
too  wide  a  mouth,^and  tdo  fmall  a  bite- mouth. 

BRILLIANT;  a  brift,  high-mettled,  ftately  horfe 
is  called  briHtant,  as  having  a  raiftd  neck,  a  fine  mo- 
tion^ eji^cellent  haunches  upon  which  he  rifes,  though 
never  fo  KtHe  put  on. 

To  BRIM,  a  fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or  go  to  brim,  that 
is  ready  to  take  boar. 

BRING  IN  A  Horse,  is  to  keep  down  the  nofe  of  a 
horfe  that  bores  and  tofles  his  nofe  up  to  the  wind ; 
this  we  do  with  a  good  ftrong  branch.  See  BANCtUKT 
and  Wind. 

BROCK,  a  term  ufeJ  to  denote  a  badger. 

A  hart  too  of  the  third  year  is  called  a  brock,  or 
brocket;  and  a  bind  of  the  fame  year,  a  brocket's 

BROKEN-WIND,  a  diforder  that  a  horfe  is  fubjcft 
to  when  he  is  fuffered  to  ftand  too  long  in  the  liable 
without  exeicife ;  by  which  means  he  conirafts  grofs 
and  thick  humours  in  fuch  abundance,  that  adhering  to 
the  hollow  parts  of  his  longs,  they  flop  his  wind-pipe. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  fpeaking  of  purfivenefs,  afthma,  and 
broken  wind,  fays  they  are  kindred  difeafes,  or  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  the  fame  difeafe ;  and  made  the  few 
remarks  following,  viz.  "  Broken  wind  is  difcovered 
by  the  quick  and  irregular  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  dilatation  of  the  noilrils ;  fome- 
timds  alfo,  by  a  confumptive  appearance  of  the  body. 
But  the  ufual  method  of  trying  the  foundnefs  .of  a 
ftcrfe's  wind,  is,  to  cough  himj  which  is  performed 
by  preffing  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  The  ftrong,  clear,  and  full  tone 
of  the  cough,  prove  his  wind  to  be  found  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  note  be  fiiort,  whiilling,  and  hufky,  the 
horfe  is  afthmaticy  and  unfound.  Horfes  labouring 
under  the  worft  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  are  ftyled,  in  the 
language  of  the  repofitbry,  Roarers,  from  the  noife 
ihey  make  in  work,  of  very  little  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Broken-winded  mares  are  generally  barren, 
although  I  have  heard*  of  one,  whieh  bred  a  whole 
team  of  hor^  alter  fte  became  adbmatic.    Some^ 


penfive  and  thick-winded  horfes,  are,  of  all  other?; 
the  ftrongeft,  and  moft  thorough- winded.  They  catch 
their  wind  with  diflSculty  at  firft  ;  but  it  comes  more 
free  and  clear,  as  their  aftion  increafes. 

In  addition  to  the  figns  of  confirmed  broken  wind, 
I  have  frequently  obferved  a  palpitation  at  the  cheft, 
and  a  confiderable  cavity  there,  with  conftant  con- 
traftion  and  dilatation  ;  but  as  I  have  faid,  if  the  horfe 
be  caufed  to  move  quick,  the  defe£k  cannot  poflTibly  be 
concealed.  That  which  conflitutes  what  is  called  a 
Roarer,  isa  defecl  in  the  trackeny  or  wind- pipe,  it  l^ing 
of  irregular  form^  or  infufficient  dimenfions  to  admit 
a  firee  paffage  for  the  air.  Roarers  will  fomelimes  go 
with  their  nofcs  pointed  ftraight  forward,  and  elevated. 

Whoever  defires  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  invefti- 
gation  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  afthmatic  difeafes  in 
horfes,  had  better  confult  Gibfon,  from  whom  moft 
other  writers  on  the  fubjeft  have  borrowed,  and  in  ge- 
neral without  having  the  honefty  to  acktiowledge  it. 

Broken-wind  is  no  doubt  an  appropriate  malady  of 
the  domcftic  ftate,  fince  in  the  natural  it  is  unknown.. 
I  know  not  whether  afles  be  fubjeft  to  it ;  I  fuppofe 
from  their  fuperior  hardinefs  to  horfes,  in  confequence 
of  lefs  delicate  treatment,  they  are  not  fo  open  to  the  J 
impreffion  of  cold. 

Dr.  Lower  attributed  the  broken  wind  of  a  horfe  to 
a  relaxation,  or  rupture  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  which 
caufe  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm.  A  friend  of 
Bartlet,  fuppofed  the  difeafe  to  proceed  from  a  mor- 
bid or  obftruded  ftate  of  the  glands,  and  membranes 
of  the  head  and  throat,  the  enlargement  of  which  pre- 
vented a  free  palTage  to  the  wind.  According  to 
Ofmcr,  **  certain  glands  (called  the  lymphatics)  which 
are  placed  upon  the  air-pipe,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
lungs,  are  become  enlarged,  and  theneby  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  is  leftened;  Iience  the  received  air  cannot  fo 
readily  make  its  efcape,  nor  refpiration  be  performed 
with  fuch  facility  as  before  ;  from  which  quantity  of  ' 
contained  air,  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  always  en«^ 
larged,  as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  dead  carcafeS 
of  broken- winded  horfes.*'  But  I  think  I  can  heft  ex- 
plain the  matter  in  the  words  of-  Dr.  Darwin  ;  fpeak- 
ing  of  humoural  afthma,  he  attributes  it  to  "  a  con- 
geftion  of  lymph,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  from 
defeftive  abforption.*' 

In  my  ideas,  a  redundance  of  lymph  being  thrown 
upon  the  lungs,  the  quantity  becomes  too  great  forjhe 
capacity  of  the  abforbent  veflels,  hence  it  ftagnates  and* 
chokes  up  the  air  conduits,  and  the  theatre  of  its  a6lion 
being  more  confined,  of  .courfe  refpiration  muft  be 
more  difficult  and  laborious^  The  difeafe  will  thus  be 
always  in  proportion  to  the  obftruflion  in  the  air- 
cells. 

The  moft  general  caufe  of  broken  wind,  lies  in  al- 
ternate expofure  to  ino^rdinate  heat  and  cold. 

1  have  often  confidercd  the  idea  of  Gibfon,  in  re-, 
fpeft  to  the  too  large  fize  of  the  contained  vifcera,  in 
proportion  to  the  cheft,  and  the  difBculty  thence  of  ex-- 
panfion  to  the  lungs,  as  a  caufe  of  thick-windednefs  in^ 
horfes,  and  am  very  far  from  thinking  contemptuoufly 
of  it.  Be  it  remembered^  that  purfive  horfes  demand 
a  pun£tiliou6  regularity  in  phyfic  and  exercife. 
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The  dlfeaTe  may  probably  have  arifen  from  want  of 
timely  evacuation,  (o  that  occafional  phyfic  and  bleed- 
ing  (hoold  not  be  neglc£led.  Mercurfal  phyfic  is  indi* 
cated,"  being  powerfully  deobflrucnt,  perhaps  the  faline 
courfe,  from  its  diuretic  effefts,  may  be  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful  in  this  cafe.  A  late  writer  on  the  a(lhma>  feems  to 
place  the  whole  dcpendance  for  a  cure*  In  the  almoft 
total  abftinence  from  liquidtK  It  would  be  ntr^dncfs  to 
glut  a  broken-winded  hurfe  with  water,  but  I  never  faw 
fnchtake  the  fmalleft  harm  from  a  moderate  proportion 
of  it,  frequently  given ;  and  perhaps  the  only  rcafon 
why  they  are  particularly  greedy  of  drink  is,  becaufe  it 
is  a  received  notion,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  without 
•it.  Give^as  little  hay  as  poflible,  and  that  of  thehardcft 
and  bed  kindr  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  baikct ;  mafties, 
and  an  extra  quantity  of  corn.  Carrots  are  fpecific  in 
'  the  cafe.  If  the  patient  be  even  but  a  middling  cart- 
norfe,  it  will  pay  to  keep  him  to  this  regimen,  inftead 
of  the  common  garbage  diet.  A'  conftant  run  in  up- 
Jand  pafture,  where  the  bite  is  not  too  large,  fuits  thefe 
horfes  bed  5  but  if  once  allowed  this,  there  feems  a  ne- 
ceflity  for  it  ever  after,  for  if  taken  entirely  into  x\\t 
ftable  again,  their  malady  becomes  intolerable.  It  is 
well  known,  ahhough  not  always  remembered,  that 
afthmatic  hoifes  (hould  be  put  to  their  fpeed  by  degrees, 
and  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  violent  extremes. 
Out  of  refpeft  to  the  druggifts,  I  (ball  fct  down  a  few 
prefcriptions. 

The  following  is  Bracken's  fuccedaneum  for  Gib- 
fon's  too  expenfive  balls,  and  even  this  is  expenfivc 
enough  of  confcience,  in  proportion  to  the  good  it  is 
like  to  operate,  although  perhaps  it  would  b^  difficult 
to  contrive  a  better  form.  It  mud  be  remembered,  that 
medicines  intended  to  open  obftruflions  in  the  lungs, 
have  the  whole  tour  of  the  circulation  to  make,  and 
that  they  have  not  the  power,  as  the  farriers  fuppofe, 
immediately  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  difeafe,  and  eject 
the  tenant. 

Recipe.  Half  a  pound  cordial  bait,  if  it  be  too  dry, 
add  half  a  pint  fine  Florence  oil ;  balfam  of  Peru,  two 
drachms  i  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  three  drachms  *, 
flowers  of  benjamin,  two  drachms  and  half;  make  the 
mafs  with  burdock  feeds  in  fine  powder.  Give  a  baH 
the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  going  ou^  to  excrcife. 
If  burdock  feeds  cannot  be  obtained,  I  fuppofe  liquo* 
rice  powder  may.  be  fubftituted  \  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  in  a  regular  (lable  to  make  a  referve  of  that  feed, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

Or,  One  pound  cordial  ball ;  powdered  fquills,  and 
Barbadoes  tar,  two  ounces  eacli ;  make  up  the  mafs^ 
witli  honey. 

Or,  Antimony  in  the  fineft  powder,  eight  ounces  \ 
brimdone  powdered,  four  ounces;  gum  ammoniacum, 
pounded  garlic,  and  hard  sope,  each  four  ounces ;  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  three  ounces  •  anifeeds,  bay  berries, 
and  lir.leed,  in  powder,  two  ounces  each ;  make  the 
pade  with  honey,  and  oxymel  of  fquills.  Give  a  ball 
daily  for  a  month ;  omit  a  month,  and  then  repeat, 
having  a  driA  care  as  to  regimen.  This  is  my  favour- 
ite form,  but  I  do  not  promife  it  (hall  cure  a  broken 
wind ;  1  will  engage,  however^  that  it  will  mitigate 
the  fymptoms  (S  that  difeaie^  and  render  the  horfe 


more  uftful:  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  preventive  when 
the  danger  is  apprehended.  Soften  the  ammouiacum 
by  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon  it,  letting  it  dand 
twelve  hours  ;  pick  out  any  fmall  ftoncB  or  foulnefs, 
and  pound  it  by  itfelf ;  peel  the  garlic,  add,  and  pound 
it  with  the  gum. 

Or,  A  courfe  of  tar-water,  about  four  times  the 
drength  of  the  common  ;  a  quart  or  two  given  in  tlie 
horfe's  drink. 

The  vitriol  of  copper,  joined  with  emetic  tartar,  has 
formerly  fucceeded  in  a  few  in  dances  of  inveterate 
adhma,  when  every  other  known  remedy  had 
failed-  ■ 

The  cafe  of  pulmonary  abfcefs  in  horfes  nmd  lureW 
be  hopelefs,  as  well  from  the  common  reafon  of  tlie 
'difficulty  of  effecting  union  of  divided  parts,  where  in- 
ceiTatit  motion  takes  place,  as  the  confideration,  that 
the  condant  labour  expeAed  from  the  horfe  flill  en- 
hances the  difficulty.  If  any  remedy,  it  mud  be  pure 
air  in  upland  padure  ;  the  patient  to  have  no  didurb- 
ance  for  at  lead  twelve  ff>oiKhs.  There  arc  fomc  few 
indances  of  a  mare  breeding,  although  evidently  adh- 
matic,  and  with  a  difcliarge  from  the  nodrils.  La  FQile 
relates  that  a  horfe,  in  the  word  ftage  of  theglancfers, 
covered  a  mare ;  and  it  is  probable  a  glandered  mare 
would  breed. 

^BROOK  HAWKING,  is  a  fport  that  ts  managed 
with  the  gerfalcon  and  jericin,  the  haggard  falcon,  and 
the  taffel  gentle. 

There  are  in  many  places  ponds  enclofed  with 
woods,  bu(bes,  and  the  like  obfcurities,  fo  that  they 
are  concealed  from  paflengersy  and  (ucb  places  ducks 
much  refort  to.  -  : 

For  the  training  up  a  hawk  to  take  them,  obferve 
the  following  diredlions  x 

The  hawk  being  in  all  points  ready  to  fly,  be  pro- 
vided with  two  or  three  live  train  <iackd,  and  let  a  man 
lie  concealed  in  feme  budi  by  the  pond  with  them ;  fo 
thar  when  you  come  to  the  place,  and  the  hawk  being 
ready  for  the  fudden  flight,  beat  the  budi  where  the 
man  lies  concealed  with  the  ducks,  with  a  pole,  who 
mud  fend  fotth  one  of  them,  to  the  end  that  the  hawk 
may  think  it  is  put  up  by  you,  and  if  (he  takes  it  with 
a  courage  reward  her  well. 

1  his  is  the  way  to  train  up  a  go(s-hawk  to  catch,  a 
fowl  at  foufe. 

The  hawk  being  trained  to  this,  you  may  boldly  go 
with  her  to  the  ponds  where  the  fowl  lies,  and  creeping 
clofe  to  the  place  raifc  them  by  beating  about  with  a 
pole,  and  when  any  rife,  let  go  your  hawk  from  your 
fid,  and  if  (he  feize,  kt  her  take  pleafure  thereon  and 
reward  her  well. 

It  is  very  necefTary  to  have  a  fpaniel  with  yout  for 
if  the  hawk  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fport,  (he  will 
be  fo  nimble  at  the  catch,  that  they  will  fall  into  the 
water  together,  and  by  that  means  the  fowl  will  go  to 
plunge,  fo  that  then  the  fpaniel  will  be  of  good  fervice^ 
and  will  not  difpleafe  the  hawk. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifh  or  fowk.  The  brood 
of  fea*fi(h  is  fpawned,  and  lies  in  ftill  waters,  where  it 
may  have  reft  to  receive  noiiri(hment|  and  grow  to 
perfe£kion;  and  here  it  is  often  dedroyed  by  weir% 
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ftiwnet*^  Of  fieti  with  tnntafs,  of  fucK  fenginet  at  the 
bottom  of  them*  in  harbours,  havens  and  creeks. 

BROOD  MARE,  a  marc  kept  for  the  J}urpofe  of 
breeding. 

BROOK9  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water  j 
and  is  diOinguiOicci  from  a  river,  by  flowing  only  at 
particular  feafbns,  whereas  a  river  flows  at  all  times. 

BROUILLER,*  is  when  a  horfe  is  put  to  any  ma- 
nagc,  plunges,  traverfes,  and  appears  in  difordcr. 
Hence  they  fey, 

This  gentleman  is  not  mafter  of  his  legs,  he  makes 
his  horfe  brouiller,  i.  e.  he  makes  him  t/averfe  and  caft 
down  his  head,  the  fpur  being  too  hard  for  him. 

BROW-ANTLER,  that  branch  of  a  deer's  horn 
next  the  head. 

BRUISES  OF  Joi»Ts  iw  Cattle. — The  cure: 
Anoint  them  with  the  oil  of  fpike,  then  bind  up  the 
bruifed  or  broken  joint  with  a  poultice,  made  of  mal- 
lows, groundfe),  and  betony,  bchten  with  hog's  lard, 
and  fried  in  it,  applying  it  as  hot  as  can  be. 

BUCK.     In  his  farft  year,  is  called  a  fawn  5  the  fe- 
cond,  a  pricker  j  the  third,  a  forrel  •,  the  fourth,  a  fore ; 
the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  firft  head ;  and  the  fixth,  a 
rreat  buck.     This  beaft  is  common  in  mod  countries^. 
being  as  corpulent  as  a  hart>  but  in  fize  refembling 
more  a  roe,  except  in  colour :  the  males  have  horns, 
which  they  lofe  yearly ;  the  females  none  at  all.     As 
for  the  colour,  it  is  very  different :  however,  they  are 
moflly  branded  and  fandy,  with  a>  black  lift  all  along 
the  back.     Their  fiefli  is  excellent  for  nourifliment. 
.    BUCK  HUNTING.     Having   under  the  article. 
Hart  treated  largely,  as  to  their  nature*  and  the  ways 
of  hunting  them,  there  needs  the  lefe  to  be  faid  as  to 
huafing  the  buck,  and  the  rules  for  taking  him;  for  he 
that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  ftag  well,  wiU  not  hunt  a  buck  iH. 

Befides,  faUow  deer  being  common  among  us,  and 
ihofe  ufually  in  parks  and  enclofures  of  divers  fitua- 
tions  and  ftatures,  different  from  one  another  *,  it  would 
be  »  difficult  taik  to  give  inftrudionsfor  every  partlcu- 
hr. 

And  indeed  it  is  the  proper  buCnefs  of  every  keeper 
of  parks,  &c^to  underlhind  the  nature  and  craft  of  his 
deer  in  hunting  |  all  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  ex* 
pcrience  oiore  than  reading ; however, Jihall  concifely 
inform  you  of  what  relates  to  buck^huntin^  as  now 
pniAifed. 

There  is  no  fuch  flcill  and  art  required  in  lodging  a 
buck,  as  in  harbouring^  a  hart  or  ftag^  nor  fo  much 
drawing  afrer,  but  you  may  judge  by  the  view,  and  ob» 
ferve  iwbat  grove  or  coppice  he  enters  j  for  a  buck  does 
not  wander  up  and  down  as-  the  hart,  nor  change  his 
layer  fo  often,  or  ufe  fo  many  crcffings,  doublings, 
ftkb,  and  devices,  nor  doth  he  flee  fo  far  before  the 
bottsda,  but  avoids  the  highway  and  open  placcsy  as 
aach  as  he  can  ;  he  is  not  (o  cra£ty  or  fo  ftrong  to 
beat  a  river,  or  to  ftay  fo^h>i^*at  foil ;  neither  is- he  fo 
bee  to  take  »  great  rifcip,  nor  muft  it  be  deep ;  but 
befaig  cloie  hunted,  he  will  ieeinto  fuch  ftrong  coverts 
u  he  is  accuftomed  to,  and  it  has  been  obferved,.  that 
fame  hocks  that  have  leaped  over  a  park  pale,  after  a 
ring  or  ^o^bave  returned  of  themfelves,  chuGng  rather 


to  die  where  they  have  been  acquainted,  than  in  v 
ftrangc  place. 

The  buck  groans  and  trots  as  the  hart  belleth,  and 
with  a  worfe  noife  and  rattling  in  the  throat;  leaps 
lighter  at  the  rut  than  the  ftag;  neither  will 'thefe  two 
beafts  come  near  one  another's  layer,  and  they  have 
feldom  or  never  any  other  relays  than  the  old  hounds; 

Tliey  alfo  herd  more  than  the  hart  docs,  and  lie  in* 
the  drieft  places,  though  if  they  are  at  large  they  herd 
but  little  from  May  to  Auguft. 

Now  the  greateft  fubtlety  a  hiintfman  needs  to  ufe  in 
hunting  the  buck,  is  to  have  a  care  of  hunting  counter 
or  change,  becaufe  of  the  plenty  of  fallow  deer  that 
ufed  to  come  more  diredly  upon  the  hounds  than  the 
red  deer  does. 

The  doe  begins  to  fawn  about  the  end- of  May,  and 
continues  till  Midfummen 

The  bucks  mew  or  ftied  their  Horns  or  heads  every 
year  about,  or  in  Aprih,  and  part  of  May,  and  theii^ 
new  ones  are  burnifhed  about  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  buck  makes  his  fewmiOiing  in  divers  manners 
and  forms  as  the  hart,  according-  to  the  diverCty  of 
food,  and  the  time  of  the  day,  morning  and  evenings 
but  they  are  moft  commonly  round: 

The  buck  comes  in  feafon  in  July^  and'goes'out  in 
September. 

The  doe  comes  in  feafon  when  the  bucK  goes  out;^~ 
and  goes  out  at  twelfth*tide. 

In  buck-hunting  the  fame  hounds  are  ufed  as  iti- 
running  the  ftag.  IV1  furefts  and  chafes  as  they  lie  at 
layer,  fo  they  are  hunted. 

In  parks  where  they  arc  enclofed,  the  fport  is  not 
fo  diverting^  by  reafon  of  the  greater  change  and  foil, 
unlefs  they  break  our  and  run  the  country,  which  they 
feldom  do. 

But  deer  that  lie  out,  though  near  the  park,  ttrike 
for  the  generality  better  chafes  than  foreft  deer.  * 

Tie  keeper  Jbooting  a  BUCK  to.  bt  nm.  down. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chafe,  the  keeper  com- 
monly fclc£ls  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
flioots  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down  by  the 
hounds. 

The  flefliof  a  buck  that  is  hunted  Is  fpoiled  for  the 
tables  even  if  a  buck  is  fliot  in  a  park,  and  fo  wounded' 
as  not  todrop  immediately,  but  is  caught  afterwards  by 
dogs,,  the  vcnifon  will  be  the  worfe  for  it  though  he 
may  not  run  far. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck;  the  com- 
pany generjilly  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning,  fometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged,  if 
not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed ;  or,  fome- 
times in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  forced  from, 
the  herd,  then  more  hounds  arc  laid  on  to  run  the 
chafe;  if  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old  ftaunch. 
hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  recover  hin\ 
tigain  :  if  he  be  funk  and  the  hounds  thrnft  him  up,  it 
is  called  an  imprime,  and  the  company  all  found  a  ra- 
cheat ;  when  he  is  run  down>  every  one  ftrivcs  to  get 
in  to  prevent  his  btin^  torn  by  the  hounds* 
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Tallow  deer  feldom  or  never  (land  at  bay. 
He  that  firfl:  gees  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice 
that  he  is  down^  and  blows  a  dcaxh.  When  tbc  com- 
pany are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him  and  reward 
ihe  hounds^  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongft  them  takes  fay,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is. 

When  this  is  done,  every  one  has  a  chop  srt  h's  neck, 
and  the  head  being  cut  off  is  Qiown  to  the  hounds  to  en* 
courage  them  to  run  only  at  male  deer,  which  they  fee 
by  the  horns,  and  to  teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head: 
then  the  company  all  (landing  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a 
Angle  death,  which  being  done  all  blow  a  double  re- 
cheat,  and  fo  conclude  the  chafe  with  a  general  halloo 
of  hoo-up,  and  depart  the  field  to  their  fevcral  homes, 
or  to  the  place  of  meetings  and  the  Ivvrntfrnanyor  fome 
bther,  hath  the  deer  put  acrofs  the  buttocks  of  his 
faorfe,  and  fo  carries  him  home. 

BULL:  the  mkle  of  the  cow  kind. 

One  bull  fuffices  for  fifty  cows,  fome  fay  fixty.  His 
bed.  age  is  at  two,  or  from  oiic  to  three,  before  he  ar- 
rives at  full  growth,  when  he  grows  heavy  and  fluggifli. 
Hence  that  old  rule  among  countrymen  : 
He  that  will  have  his  farm  full, 
Mud  have  an  old  cock  and  a  young  bu!I. 
ll-om  that  time,  being  of  no  further^ife  in  breeding,  he 
is  ufually  gelt,  and  makes  what  they  call  a  buU..ftag, 
in  the  north  corruptly  a  buU*feg,  to  be  fatted  for  the 
market.  When  thcfe  creatures  are  intended  to  breed, 
the  better  the  land  is,  the  larger  fort  of  beafls  are  to  be 
chofen,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  profit.  But  of  what- 
ever fort  the  breed  is,  the  bull  (hould  always  be  of  the 
fame  country  with  the  cow,otherwife  it  never  fucceeds 
fo  well.  The  bull  (hould  be  chofen  of  a  (liarp  quick 
Countenance,  with  a  forehead  broad  and  curled,  eyes 
block  aiKl  large,  bng  horns,  a  (lefhy  neck,  long  and 
large  belly,  and  fmooth  hair  like  velvet ;  his  breaft 
ihould  be  large,  back  ilralght  and  flat,  buttocks  fquare, 
thighs  round,  legs  (Iraight,  and  bis  joints  (hort.  This 
fort  of  bull  is  the  fitted  for. breed,  ^  m^kes  the  bed 
oxen  for  draught,  and  likewifc  for  fattening. 

The  cow  ought  to  have  a  broad  forehead,  black  eyes, 
great  clean  horiis,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the  belly 
large  and  deep,  the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round,  ant^ 
the  joints  (hort;  a  white,  large,  and  deep  udder 
Avith  four  teats,  and  large  feet.  The  fize  mudbepret 
portioned  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land.     See  Cow. 

6ULL|  Bannal,  denotes  a  bull  kept  by  a  lord, 
who  has  a  right  to  demand  all  his  tenants  to  bring  their 
cows  to  be  fcrved  by  him.^ 

BtJLL  AND  BOAR.  By  the  cuftooi  of  fome 
places,  the  parfbn  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for 
tlic  ufe  of  his  pariihioners,  in  confideraiion  of  his 
having  tythes  of  calves  and  pigs,  &c.         -   - 

Bull  that  (beds  his  feed  —Remedy. 

Get  clary-leaves,  dry  them  and  pound  them  to  pow- 
der f  then  take  the  powder  of  tanner's  bark  andbrowi) 
fugar-candy,  with  two  pennyworth  of  turpentine,  and 
work  the  powders  and  the  turpentine  very-  well  into 
balls  as  big  as  a  great  walnut,  and  give  him  two  at  a 
time,  night  and  moraingi  amM^  will  mend  prefemly* 
3  , 


BULL-^DOG :  one  of  the  moft  fierce  and  ftrong  of 
the  canine  race,  having  the  nofe  (hort,  and  the  undci  -» 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper.  The  breed  is  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  England :  but,  ever  fincc  the  favage  cudom 
of  bull-baiting  has  happily  been  on  the  decline,  it  has 
fufFered  negle^.  Such  is  the  ftrcngth  and  ferocity  of 
thefe  animals,  that  four  of  them  have  been  known  to 
mader  a  lion ;  and  when  they  are  turned  loofe  on  a  bull, 
and  have  once  properly  feized.him,  nothing  (hort  of 
the  lofs  of  life,  or  the  giving  way  of  the  part,  can  dif- 
engage  them.  Whilfe  that  barbarous  amufement  con- 
tinued in  vogue,  various  indances  of  favage  fortitude 
have  occurred  iu  the  feats  of  this  breed,  which  would 
fcarcely  he  credited  in  countries  where  the  diverfions 
are  more  rational  and  elegant.  This  diverCoi,,howcvefv, 
barbarous  as  it  vSt  has  late  found  an  advocate  in  a  dr- 
ftj^guidied  member  of  theBritifti  bnate^  but  furelf, 
•baiting  mere  refemblcs  the  throwing  at  a  fiirove* 
cock,  than  the  manly  fports  of  the  field. 
ULLFINCH,  a  cage  bird;  but  has  neither  fong 
nor  wbidle  of  his  own,  but  is  very  apt  to  learn  if  taught. 

BULLHEAD,  or  MlLLER's  THUMB ;  a  .fife 
th^^as  a  broad  head,  and  wide  mouth,  with  broad 
fitijf^ar  the  eyes,  and  has  many  under  the  belly ;  and 
indjj^  of  teeth,  has  rough  lip^,  which  aflid  him  in 
napping  at  the  baic:  he  has  alfo  fins  on  his  back,  and' 
one-below  t^e  belly,  and  his  tail  is  round,  and  his 
body  all  over  covered  with  whitidi,  blackidi,  and 
brownifti  fpots ;  they  begin  to  fpawn  about  April,  ajid 
are  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fumiKier  feafon. 

The  manner  of  fifliing  for  them  is  as  follows  : 

The  common  abode  or  haunt  of  this  fi(h  is  in  hoIc5« 
among  dones,  in  clear  water,  infummer;  but  in  win- 
ter they  take  up  their  quarters  with  the  eels  in  mu4* 
They  are  a  fimple  and  lazy  fifli,  and  arc  eafily  caught 
In  fummer,  and  you  may  fee  him  in  hot  weather  fun- 
ning himfelf  on  a  flat  gravelly  done,  upon  which  yom  > 
may  put  your  hook,  which  mud  be  baited  with  a  very 
fmall  worm  near  the  mouth,  and  he  will  very  feldom 
refufe  the  bait,  fo  that  the  mod  bungling  angler  may 
take  him.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  fifli  for  tafte  : 
but  of  fo  ill  a  fliape,  that  many  women  do  not  care  to 
drefs  it. 

BURN  in  a  bull's  pizzle,  or  in  a  cow's  matrix— For 
a  burnt  bull,  you  mud  fird  cad  him  and  pull  out  his 
pizzle,  then  wafli  both  his  dieath  and  that  with  white- 
wine  vinegar;  then  take  the  juic3c  ofhowfclcek,  burnt 
alum,  honey,  and  the  juice  of  lettuce  5  blend  9II  to^ 
gether,  and  anoint  the  bull's  pizzle  about  three  times, 
and  he  will  mend. 

And,  for  the  cow,  you  may  wafh  and  anoint  her 
bearing,  and  (he  will  mend. 

BURNISH :  deer  are  faid  to  burnifli  their  headf, 
whenxubbing^ofFajsrhiiCidawiiyikiQ  from. theiii horns 
againft  a  tree  :  they  thrud  them^  as  is  faid,  into  a  red* 
difli  earth,  to  give  thorn  a  new  colour  and  ludre. 

fill  RR.  the  round  knob.o£  a  horn  next  a  deer's  head. 

BURROGK,  is  a  fidwU  ^fretr  t«t  dam,  where  whceU 
ate  laid  in  a  river  for  taking  of  ^di. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren  ^htch  ierve  as  a 
covert  for  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  .     ,    ,    . 
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BUSTARD^  a  kind  of  gifeat  fltiggifh  fowl:  found 
«n  open  downsy  its  flefii  not  unlike  a  turkey. 

BUTTERS,  is  an  inftrument  of  fteel,  fitted  to  Z' 
wooden  handle,  with  which  they  pare  the  foot»  or  cut 
the  hoof  of  ;i  horfe. 

BUTTON,  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle  in  a  ring  of  lea* 
ther  with  the  reins  pafTed  through  it,  which  runs  all 
along  the  length  of  xthe  reins.  To  put  a  horfe  under 
the  button  is,  when  a  horfe  is  ftopped  without  a  rider 
upon  his  back,  the  re tua -being- laid  on  hii  neek^  and 
t!^  buttons  lowered  fo  fafl  down,  that  the, reins  bring 

3  the  horfe *s  liead,  and  fix  it  to  the  bue  pofturc  of 
Triage,'/  It  is  uoi  only  the  horfea which  are  maniiged 
^a  thodttlKd,  that  muft  be  put  under  the  button,'  for 
tftc  method  niuft  be  Uken  wit! I  fuch  hoi fcs^  before  they 
iirr  br»t'ked. 

KUZZARDj  a  bird  of  prey,  (otnething  larger  tl^an 


order  to  fix  it  in  the  groond,  that  fo  the  ca^e  may  bo 
kept  in  good  order  when  you  have  a  mind  to  ufe  it. 

This  fort  of  cage  is  very  ptoper  for  the  purpofc  de*? 
figiied. 

And  yet  you  keejx  the  partridge  in  it  only  when  yoix 
carry  it  to  call ;  for  in  the  day-time  you  are  to  keep 
theni  in  a  great  cage,  or  room. 

The  following  hgures  reprefent  other  forts  of  cages  \ 
and  the  mod  common  is  that  we  are  about  to  dcfLTibc 
nextt  and  may  in  fliort  ferre  for  a  model  to  make 
others  by. 

^^Thc  cage  b  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  botfo|n 
csfk^  marked  with  the  Icttfts  AHC,  and  BGl3, 
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•  J^  AD- ^^ ITj  i  worm,  |f oo\l  bak^or  trout, 
V   CADDO  VV,  a  bird,  other  wife  called  a  chough, 
•or  jack  daw- 

.  CADENCE,  h  an  equai  meafurc  or  proportion, 
lobfertriJ^by  si^^jgnfe  in  all  hi*, motions,  when  h<^  ts  tho- 
roughly tiynaged,  pi|t|  w^lcs  julHy  at  gallop,  ferr/t  a 
iitnit  aad^ihe  airs^b  tl|it  his  limes  or  moti^^  ^have 
an  equal  regard  to  Otre  sismiter :  tlfat  one  docs  not  em- 
brace, or  ttik'e  in  Ihore  ^(flnid,  than  anpfhtTj;  wid^jtb*t£ 

JJ^;  Ictii^i^i.iy,  Thjs  liq||ld^iprk»  alu^ay^j^on  the  farttc 
chdencc;  hlFTollow-;  the  cMence  \  he  AcM^i  not  chinj^e  his 
cadence;  he  remains  equaiiv  betwcqf  the  two  lieels. 

.  He  is  fine  and  geurlc  in  alf  his  aids ;  and   when  put 
tp  tbe  mtinagc,  he  never  interrupts  his  cadence- 

j  This  horfe  has  io  fine  a  mouth,  and  works  with  To 
n\uch  llbrity  in  hipilioulders  and  haunches,  that  he 
Ic'feps  lii^  cadence  leftKVf eat  f.icilirv  i  nav^  he  takes  a  , 
very  ^<^v\X  cjdcnc:i:  upon  lii^  airs,  u'if'ioiit  it  |iping^fa!fc, 
■vfiihotit  jtnnbfiEtg,  and  'works  cquilly  in  both  huTids; 
See  CoLTNri-H- I'lMt  and   Iimtt- 

C  A  D fc^ \\" J  the  lira w - w o :  ni  :> ti  In Tc ct  i: f-d  3 S  a  b alt ' 
ill  angling, 

I  Cadge,  a  ro^md  frame  of  woodj  up  or,  v.  hlch  fal- 
Cfeners  carry  their  hiwkp. 

CAGJE  foe  PAUTftiDtiESi  a  device  to  keep  the nt 
,  and  of  which  thete  ate  fevcral  forts,         V 
11  \Vc  fhiiU  bcgjin  with  thiit  invcJited  tn  contamki  Jien 
partridgej  aed   fervci!  tt-*  nil  cock  partridges  to  her  irt 
drder  to  tak?  them.     ^r^jlMis^HL  ti^T^, 

'i1 . : ^  c .1  j^ c  J .-  p r  ■  u  V  1 1 3 ' ■■  I..L ■: h ,  i^k^^- u p  but  iittie- TOOffT', 
.11  very  port.iolt,  aiij],;:.  Jk::c  iccui  it  is  made  of  An  old 
■hat>  whofe   brim  is  cut  o^\  and  the  bottom  Is  wood, 

-tridge  ;  and  a  hole,  mud  be  raade  in  fhe  bottom  of  t^ie 
hat,  which  is  uppermoft,  through  which  tlic  bird  puts 
out  its  head  to  call. 

You  have  alfo  .a  hook  at  it,  made  of  a  thick  iron 
;Vir^,  ,to.)i2jBigiJthec?gciipo«  »s  there  is  ocCaGon  ;  an4 
you  mud  make  one  or  twx)  at  the  place -inarkcd  V,  to 
-the  end  th^  bird  niayieat  and  drml^i.and  therefore  a 
.piece  of  wood  is  faftencd  on  naai:d~at;tht  door  below, 
•A)f  about  hal£a/ooiin  lengthi  pointed  a^the  ends,  in 
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round  at  the  top,  AB. 

They  fliontd  be  nine  inches  long,  and  a  foot  hroadj 
they  faften  them  at  the  lower  part  to  another  piece  of 
wood  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  hiche^ 
in  length:  you  have  a  hilh,  or  fmaJl  wooden  ligature 
at  top,  marked  with  the  1-t'crs  AB,  liftccu  or  eighteen 
inches  ion^^^d  half  an  inch  broad,  and  thick,  which 
is  nuiltd  to  two  round  boardsj  in  order  to  keep  tfjcrrl 
together  :  you  muft  cover  the  void  part  of  the  caj^e 
\sith  a  green,  or  fome  d^rk  grey-coloured  cloih,  in- 
clining to  brownie  and  tacked  with  final!  natls  ;  leave 
two  or  thVee  htdes  at  top,  for  the  partridge  to  pur  her 
head  throughi  wheif  (lie  lias  a  min<l  to  call  or  hearken. 
,A  little  donr  mufl  he  m^de  at  F,  one  of  rbc  erid 
boards;  for  ex:vmple,  at  that  mai>ked  with  No,  L  that 
yoti  n^iiy  put  Jr,  and  take  out  -the  birds  i  you  mull 
make  jjwo  Gpern;:gs  in  the  other  btfard,  as  you  fee  rc- 
prefe tiled  by  th^*  letter  H,  they  muft  be  lo:ig  and  nar- 
^row,  aiat  the  parrridge  m;vy  be  able  to  ent  and  drink  : 
you  m&d  (^^tn  a  thongj  girth,  or  cordt  to  the  ends  . 
AB,  ami  put  the  famfe»^bout  your  neck,  when  you  have 
■  mind  to  carry  the  cage  from  one  place  fo  another* 

You  may  obfcrve  the  red  from  Plate  II L 

We  prqfeju  vounext  with  another  very  nfcFnl  fort 
oF'C^gejIp^the  b?rdi  when  wild,  Ciecaufo^llie  vsrill  flrug- 
gte  itl'tte  carriage,  tind  be  fo  ftitTj?tied  when  you  come 
.to  the  defined  place  (ns  h^is  been  frequently  expert- 
Vncefntfiu  (he  will  not  voucUfafe  W)  caU;  fo  you  muft 
be  ooligeJ  to  fit  tiic  c»ge  or>  'lie  ground  j  \\\  orla:  to  ufe 
her  the  next  ni^rning;  hecaufe  a  fox,  or  fVim<3  utlicr 
vciracjoui?  anirnSiL  may  kill  Vne  bird  :  here  is  ti  v^ige  let  - 
forth  bvlwo  figuri^'^  ;  the  fecond  fliows  you  the  partii- 
c\i\\\x.  ^Ai  K,^^  a  I  ul  i  t.  i  1^  not  y  ^t_  c  o  v  er  e  d  w  i  t  h  i  ro  n  vi?^  i  r  dj 

It  ought  to  be  when  \i'i^  complete  :  you  thtTcFore 
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take  tlic  model  by  ii*  .. 

You    mud  take  two  hoard'f^ 
e^ch  of  them  about  M\ 
bows  of   thick  iron  Wir. ,   ::  .. 


EGAD,  nnd  FKYC, 
VJare,  and  huve  two. 
:  J  a  dcoTj  ov  Tiithcr 
like  the  two  board,'!  at  the  ends  of  the  preceding  cage  ; 
■4iail  both  theJ>Qards  at  the  finds  of  the^Lwo  fquare 
boards,  and  fix  a  boat-d  over^  of  the  fame  breadth  as 
the  other  two%  and  afoot  and  a  half  fquare;  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  fide  of  the  bows  which  is  fquare,  m^y 
be  level  'with  the  gfeat  board  ;  then  few  the  cloth  ovc+ 
the  tw^  bows,  in  order  to  form  a  cage,  quite  thb  fame 
as  the  fecond  abov(!f,  between  the  two  boards,  A  K, 
B  Y,  fo  that  the  three  boards  are 'extended  quite  round 
about,  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  over-,  and  pieces 
of  wood,  as  At  G  H  E  F,  TTLiiift  be  placed  at  all  the  cot- 
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Iters  to  tceep  the  fide9  lighr»  an^lbinc!  the  clo^ti  in  the 
middle  I  then  cover  the  whole  with  brafs  or  iron  wire, 
of  the  thicktiefs  of  a  common  I'Atle  pin ;  >nd  to  ac« 
commodate  your  bird  with  food,  you  muft  have  a  fmall 
drawer,  or  little  trough,  wi^h  an  eating  and  drinking- 
place,  at  the  fide  C,  between  the  cage  and  iron  wire, 
at  the  little  letter  a\  and  therefore  that  cloth  fide  of  the 
cage  adjoining  to  the  feeding-place,  muft  be  opeo  with 
bars,  fo  diftanced  from  each  other,  that  the  partridge 
may  eafily  put  hec.head  between  tbem  in  order  to  eat 
and  drink. 

.  CALADIl,  or  Basse:  is  the  defccnt,  or  floping 
declivity  pf  a  ^rifing  manage  ground  >  being  a  (^au 
eminence,  upon  which  we  ride  down  a  horfe  feveral 
times,  putting  him  to  a  (hort  gallop,  with  his  fore- 
hams  in  the  air,  to  make  him  learn  to  ply  and  blend 
bis  haunches,  and  form  his  ftop  upon  li^e  aids  of  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftay  of  the  bridle,  and  the  ca« 
veflbn,  feafonably  given :  for  witliout  ihofe  aids  he 
Vould  throw  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  fhoulders,  and 
net  bend  his  hauiu:hes. 

Horfemen  fay.  Work  your  horfe  in  a  calade,  after 
-the  Italian  way ;  ride  him  ftraight,  and  then  you  make 
good  ufe  of  the  calade^ 

Thefe  calades  will  difeouxage  your  horfe,  and  per- 
haps ruin  his  hams,  for  you  have  pitched  upon  too 
deep  a  declivity :  and  befides,  you  do  not  make  the  aids 
of  the  bridle  accord  with  thofe  of  the  calves  of  your 
kgs. 

.  CALF ;  the  young  of  the  cow  kind,  an  animal  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  defcription. 
•  To  breed  calves  to  make  young  bulls,  take  no  one 
that  was  calved  witbin  the  prime,  which  is  counted 
five  days  after  the  change  of  the  moon ;  for  then  they 
are  jiot  good  to  keep,  but  to  eat  or  to  fell.  Among  a 
hundred  calves,  two  are  fuSicient  to  keep  for  bulls ;  as 
frr  the  reft,  it  will  be  beft  to  geld  them. 

It  will  be  well  for  huft)andmen  to  rear  as  many  calves 
^fi  they  can  conveniently  keep,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  ftock  ;  and  let  tliefe  chiefly  be  thofe  that  may  fall 
between  Candlemas  and  May,  for  in  that  feafon  their 
milk  may  be  beft  fpared,  and  by  that  time  there  will 
be  fnfficient  grafs  to  wean  them,  and  by  the  winter 
following  they  will  have  ftrength  fufiicient  to  preferve 
tbem  from  being  hurt  among  other  cattle,  if  they  have 
now  and  then  fome  fmall  help;  and  alfo  by  June  the 
4am8  will  be  readier  to.  take  the  bull,  and  to  bring  other 
calves  In  the  times  aforefaid ;  and  if  a  cow  tarry  till 
after  May  before  ftie  calves,  the  calf  will  be  too  weak 
the  winter  following,'  and  the  dam  will  not  be  fo  ready 
to  take  bull  again,  but  thereby  oftentimes  grows  bar- 
ren. ~  Alfo,  to  rear  a  calf  after  Michaelmas,  and  to 
keep  the  dam  at  hex  meat,  as  they  do  in  fome  countries, 
would  be  expenfive  in  the  winter  time  3  and  a  cow 
abroad  will  give  more  milk  with  a  little  grafs  than  with 
fodder,  lying  in  tbe  clofe  houie,  or  fed  with  hay  or 
ftraw,  remaining  in  the  ftail ;  for  the  dry  and  hard 
meat  diminifties  much  mnre  milk  than  grafs.  As  for 
thofe  huft^andiuen  that  have  fmall  paftiires  or  none  at 
all,  they  muft  do  as  they  pleafe ;  though  in  my  6pi- 
nion,  it  would  be. better  lor  ibem  to  fell  their  calves 
tlmo  to  fear  theiD>  wherebj  they  may  fave  the  milk  for 


tnore  prdfit,  ;and  the  cow  will  rather^o  to  tbebsSiiiuiu 
Alfo,'  if  the  huft>andman  goes  with  an  ox-pk>ii^,  k 
will-  bis  convenient  for  him  to  raife  two  or  throe  tftw- 
calves,  to  hoki  up  his  ftock,  and  it  will  be  the  mote 
profit ;  it  is  far  better  to  wean  calves  at  grafs  than  « 
hard  meat,  if  they  were  at  graCi  before:  thofe  that  can 
have  feveral  paftures  for  their  kine  and  calves,  are 
Hkely  to  do  well,  and  rear  with  lefs  coft  than  othea 
The  weaning  of  calves  with  hay  and  water  will  make 
them  have  gaeat  bellies,  beetufe  they  do  nor  (Br  fe  vcH 
therewith  as  with  grafs,  and  they  will  the  rather  rot 
when  they  come  to  grafs  ;  and  in  winter  they  fiiovkl  be 
put  into  houfes,  rather  than  to  remain  abr6ad« 

CALF  that  fcowereth— Take  a  pint  of  vetlinee,  and 
clay  that  is  burnt  till  it  is  red,  or  very-well  buret  to- 
bacco pipes,  pound  them  to  powder,  and  fearft  then 
very  finely  -,  put  to  it  a  little  powder  of  cbaiiftMil,  tfaea 
blend  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  calf,  aad  he 
may  be  expe£ied  to  mend  in  a  night's  time. 

CALF,  to  cut,  the  method  is— Caufe  one  to  hdd 
down  his  fore- part,  then  bind  his  hirnler  feet  with 
fome  cord,  half  a  yard  afunder,  alfo  let  his  fore-feet  he 
bound,  and  let  the  faid  bolder  fet  both  his  knees  on 
the  calf,  nigh  to  his  legs,  and  fo  cut  hidi  gently,  an^ 
anoint  his  flanks  with  fre(h  greafe  ^  then  rub  his  reios 
with  fome  cold  water  mixed  with  fait,  and  he  will  do 
well.  Some  geld  their  calves  when  thtj  are  yovng, 
and  others  let  them  run  a  year,  or  more,  before  tliej 
geld  them,  which  is  counted  inore  dangerous.  After 
they  are  gelt,  keep  them  in  good  pafture^,  that  they 
may  be  the  readier  and  ftronger  to  labour  at  three  years* 
Alio,  if  the  calves  be  not  gelded  within  one  year,  they 
will  prove  great.  If  there  grows  any  impofthume  after 
the  gelding,  burn  his  ftones  to  aflies,  and  caft  the  pov- 
der  thereon,  and  it  will  help  him.  Some  are  more 
aftrol6ffically  given  to  obferve  fealbns  and  planets, 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  decreafe,  and  tlie  fign  bom 
the  place ;  in  (paying,  gelding,  cutting,  or  letting 
blood,  thefe  (Igns  are  moft  dangerous,  if  the  moon  hare 
power  over  them,  a^  Taurus,  Leo,  Gemini,  Virgo, 
and  the  btter  part  of  Libra  and  Scorpio  ^  alfo  the  two 
figns  governed  under  Saturn,  as  Capricorn  and  Aqus- 
rius ;  the  reft  are  all  good,  as  Aries,  Cancer,  Sagittarius, 
andPifces*,  befure,aifo,  that  the  moon  is  nor  in  them. 

CALF,  (among  Hunters)  a  male  hart  or  hind  of  die 
firft  year. 

CALKINS,  a  fort  of  horfc-fhoes  for  froftyweaAer, 
and  are  apt  to  make  horfes  tread  altogether  upon  the 
toes  of  their  hind  feet,  and  trip  5  they  alfo  ,occafiOft 
bleymes,  and  ruin  the  back  (inews;  ncverthclefs,  ftcy 
arc  iieceflary  in  a  time  of  froft  ^  and  it  is  more  cxpefi* 
ent  that  a  horfe  (hould  run  fuch  arift,  than  the  rider 
(hould  be  in  continual  danger  of  breaking  his  linbt* 

Whenever  there  is  occaHon  to  ufe  them,  order  the 
farrier  to  pare  the  horn  a  little  low  at  the  heel,  an^ 
turn  down  the  fponge  upon  the  comer  of  the  anvili  fo 
as  to  make  the  calkin  in  the  form  of  a  hareVear,  which 
will  do  little  damage;  wbeteas  the  great  fquare call»a< 
quite  fpoil  the  foot. 

Calkins  are  either  fingle  or  double,  thar  t8|  at  one 
end  of  the  fltoe,  or  at  bothif  thefe  laft  are  decondki 
burtfol,  at  the  horfe  can  tread  motfe  eW«^ 

CALI, 
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tiALt}  (with  Hunteri)'Q  leflbn  blown  upon  tho 
born  to  comfort  the  bounds* 

CALW,  HAturM  and  artificial  1  n  fport  prii£lifcd 
miwh  during  the  wooing  fe^fbn  of  partridges,  cfpccially 
for  taking  cock  partridgcrs  for  which  thejr  put  a  hen 
into  a  cage%  to  call  and  bring  them  near. 

Thit  way  in  general  of  taking;  them,  ii  indeed  labo- 
now,  and  requires  much  exa£knefs,  as  to  the  artifi. 
cial  part,  in  imjtating  their  voices  |  and  you  can  com* 
inonly  pretend  to  take  but  one  at  a  time- 

Partfidgss  b:?gin  to  pair  about  February,  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  Marcu,  if  the  weather  ia  not  cold,  and  con*^ 
nnue  in  their  wooing  till  the  end  of  July, 

A  great  many  :^re  of  opinion,  that  you  will  deftroy 
the  breed,  by  raking  the  cocks  in  thia  manner;  but  it 
It  a  miftak^,  f-^r  they  Ho  m-^re  mifchlef  to  the  hena 
Acy  couple  with,  than  good,  hindering  them  to  fit ; 
and  will  break  their  cgp;s,  if  they  can  find  them  j  ^ni 
in  the  neft  we  often  find  but  fmall  coveys  of  young 
partririgca,  whicb  happens  fo,  becaufc  the  cock  being 
too  hot,  and  too  aflTiduoufly  purfuVng  the  heri  that  would 
lay,  ftie  cannot  tlifeftgage  herfeU  from  him,  and  get  to 
her  neft  \  and  fo  choofes  rather  to  lofc  her  egg,  than  go 
rilkher  in  fight  of  the  cock -that  would  break  all  the  reft. 

It  is  further  to  be  oSferved,  that  the  cock  never 
knows  his  hen's  neft ;  and  therefore  'tis  more  eafy  to 
take  him  when  (lie  fits  \  for  believing  (he  is  loft,  he 
goes  to  th^  firft  he  meets  tvlth. 

Thia  fpo^t  may  be  praftifed  every  day  during  the 
aforefaid  wooing  feafon,  from  day-brealc  until  fun* 
riftig,,  and  from  fun-fetting  until  night, 

Tne  Figure,  Plate  f  II.  Call  V  reprefents  the  man* 
ner  how  to  make  them.  Suppofe  the  fpace  from  K  to 
If  to  be  a  hedge  that  inclofcs  fome  piece  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  othergraini  fct  your  hen  partridge  in  a  thin, 
open,  fine  wire  c<«gc,  fo  that  ft>e  ntay  be  feen  at  a  good 
i!tft>nce  out  of  the  cage  5  the  letters  T  V  Y  is  the  fpot 
where  Ihe  fhould  be  placed  j  then  place  your  net  called 
fthallier  (aee  Hallier)  as  you  fee  it  formed  by  the 
lexers  K  L  M  N  O  P  Q^R  S,  each  part  about  twenty 
fetldiftant  from  the  cage,  then  retire  behind  the  hedge : 
|f  any  cock  partridge  on  the  ground  calls,  the  hen  will 

tfently  anfwer  j  nor  will  the  cock  fail  to  come  to 

[I  and  five  or  fix  will  fometimes  come  together,  and 
twhh  each  other  juft  under  the  net,  which  of  them 

^  i  hare  the  hen,  until  at  length  fome  of  them  find 
Aimlelfea  entangled:  you  muft  not  prefently  fally 
fii^  m  this  cafe,  for  perhaps  fonw  more  may  be 
fifcitftfe  enfnared,  nor  can  they  foon  difengage  them- 

Theobfenring  one  caution  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
prfni  to  the  fportfman ;  and  that  is,  let  him  never 
ffbA  fa  any  place,  but  where  Ue  has  heard  fome  cock 
caPs  Aw  pitch  within  fixty  or  eighty  paces,  that  they 
Wif  k$  within  hearing  of  each  other. 

£^il^  cajgc  be  coloured  green,  and  let  the  bars  be 
tt'fiedl  s  dtftance,  that  the  hen  may  thruft  out  her 
ImdaKnl  neek'to  hearken  and  call;  and  if  you  have 
wdftnb^berto  thia  fport,  (he  will  be  induflrioua 

"1*  as  Ar  cages  for  partridgea,  the  reader  is  referred 

mSfM  mil  111' 


Having  done  with  the  natural  calls,  we  proceed  to 
the  artificial  ones* 

The  following  figures  reprefent  the  form  of  them. 
Fig.  3.  and  4- 

The  firft  (hows  the  outfides,  the  fecond  the  infide  | 
they  arc  beft  made  of  box,  walnut- tree,  or  fuch  kind 
of  hard  wood,  and  formed  of  the  bignefsof  a  hen's  egg, 
wiih'two  ends,  A  B,  bored  through  from  end  to  etui  | 
and  about  the  midJIe  O  C,  there  muft  be  a  h  >le  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  fi'^ pence,  hollowed  within  to  the  bot*- 
torn,  then  have  a  pipe  of  a  fwan*s  quill,  and  the  bone 
of  a  cat's  foot,  opened  at  one  end,  which  you  muft 
convey  into  the  hole  A,  and  fo  thruft  it  in  the  horie  D ; 
the  other  end  of  the  bone  A,  muft  be  ftoppcd  ;  then 
take  a  goofe  quill  opened  at  both  ends,  which  muft  be 
put  in  at  the  hole  B,  until  the  end  C  be  at  the  end  D 
of  the  bone  j  then  blowing  at  the  end  B,  you  make  the 
noife  as  the  cock -partridge  does;  which  varies  much 
from  the  c^ll  of  the  hen :  and  you  muft  remove  farther 
or  nearer  the  end  C  of  the  quill,  from  and  to  the  end 
of  the  bone  B,  until  you  have  found  the  cxack  note ; 
for  it  is  not  foon  done :  the  call  being  fixed,  and  you 
expert  in  the  notes,  get  a  net  called  a  pocket  net^  the 
form  of  which  ia  here  defcribsd.  Fig.  i.  Sec  Qo Aits 
FOE  oTH  BR  Calls. 

To  this  net  fix  a  pliant  ftick,  of  about  four  or  five 
feet  long  i  with  which  you  may  go  abroad  early  in  the 
morning,  and  late  in  the  evening,  or  as  occafion  ferves  1 
when  you  hear  a  partridge  call,  you  have  the  manner 
of  pitcning  the  net,  and  the  placing  yourfelf  reprefented 
in  Plate  III.  For  example,  fuppofe  you  hear  the 
partridge  call  at  A,  hide  yourfelf  fln  upon  your  belly 
at  B,  having  planted  your  net  juft  in  the  way  or  fur- 
row, between  yourfelf'  and  the  partridge,  but  withia 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  net ;  efpecially  if  there  be 
any  buQi,  or  advantage  of  groutid  to  (belter  you* 
The  way  to  fet  the  net,  is  to  tie  the  packthread^ 
number  1,  which  pafles  into  the  buckle,  number 
a»  of  the  net,  into  the  end  of  the  ftick,  which  muft 
be  ftuck  in  the  ground :  and  fo  bending  it  like  a  bow» 
faften  the  other  thread  ito  the  faid  ftick  in  the  ground, 
to  the  other  fide,  or  furrow :  having  in  like  manner 
tied  it  to  the  end  of  the  packthread,  number  3,  which 

tafles  through  the  buckle,  number  4,  fo  that  the  two 
uckles  2  and  4,  may  come  pretty  near  each  other  t 
then  take  one  end  of  the  pocket  net,  number  5  and  6| 
and  caft  it  over  the  bended  ftick,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
thereon  1  the  other  end  may  lie  on  the  ground,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  if  any  thing  endeavours  to  pafs  by  that 
way,  ii  muft  needs  run  into  the  net. 

Every  thing  being  in  order,  and  hearing  the  partridge 
call,  you  muft  return  two  or  three  anfwers  louder  or 
foftcr  according  to  the  diftance  from  whence  you  hear 
the  call,  only  as  loud  as  to  be  heard;  and  the  partridge 
will  prefently  make  near  you,  then  give  him  a  loft 
call  t  when  he  has  anfwered  the  firft  call,  he  will  begin 
to  run^  and  coming  near  the  net,  will  make  a  little 
paufe,and  ruQion,  fo  that  the  upper  part  will  fall  m 
him,  and  entangle  him  ;  then  take  him  our,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  tal^e  feveral  aft^  this  method  :  but  this 
way  of  taking  them  lafts  only  during  the  time  of  their  - 
breeding^,  which  ti  Aprils  May,  June,  and  July.  t 
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There  is  another  way  of  taking  partridge*  witR  the 
caH  and  a  broad  net :  having  found  out  your  partridge 
with  a  call  as  afoBcfaid,  pitch  your  broad  net,  which 
(hould  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  long,  and  fevcn  or 
eight  deep;  Tpread  this  bver  the  ground  near  them,  the 
length  ways  to  them,  then  peg  down  the  net  on  all 
fides,  except  th^t  towards  them,  and  raife  it  up  in 
the  midft,  by  a  (lick  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  notch 
in  the  top,  the  better  to  hold  the  lin%  or  net  from  flip* 
ping,  and  bend  the  ftickfrbm  thenet  to  make  it  ftifFer, 
yrhich  ftick  mud  be  ftuck  into  the  ground  the  better  to 
hold. 

-When  you  have  in  this  manner  fixed  your  net,  you 
.  muft  either  have  a  natural  or  ariificial  flalking-horfe 
to  drive  them  into  your  net,  but  the  natural  one  is  re- 
puted the  beft,  if  trained  up  fbr  the  fport, 

CANARY-BIRD,  an  admired  finging-bird,  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  colour,  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
f)lace  from  whence  they  came,  viz.  from  the  Canary- 
ifles,  and  no  where  elfe ;  but  of  late  years  there  is  a 
fort  of  birds,  that  are  brought  in  abundance  fron> 
Germany,  efpecially  from  Tirol,  and  are  therefore  called 
German  birds;  being  a  miich  better  fort  than  the  other, 
though  their  originals  ajie  fuppofcd  to  have  been  firft 
brought  from  the  fame  place. 

Thefe  birds,  that  i$,  the  cocks,  never  grow  fat,  and 
they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  country  people 
from  common  green  Birds;  though  the  canary-birds 
are  much  luflier,  have  a  longer  tail,  and  diti'tr  much  in 
the  heaving  of  the  paffages  of  the  throat,  when  they 
fing. 

But  to  make  a  right  choice  of  this  bird,  and  to  know 
when  he  has  a  good  fong;  in  the  firft  place,  let  him  be 
a  long  bird,  ftanding  ftraight,  and  not  crouching,  but 
fprightly  like  a  fparrow-hawk,  ftanding  with  Iffc  and 
boldnefs,  and  not  iubjefl  to  be  fearful. 

Thefe  birds  being  fb  much  eftcemcd  for  their  pleafing 
fong,  are  fometimes  fold  at  a  high  pric^,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  goodnefs  and  excellency  of  their  notes, 
there  being  a  great  dilfercnce  in  them. 

It  is»  very  advifable  before  you  buy,  firft  to  hear 
them  ijng,  for  the  buyer  will  then  pleafe  his  ears ;  for 
one  fancies  a  fong  bird,  another  a  very  harfli  bird,  if 
he  be  not  fo  fweet ;  though  undoubtedly  the  beft  ca- 
ijary-bird,Sn  general,  is  that  which  has  the  moft  variety 
of  notes,  and  h^lds  out  in  Gnging  the  Ipngeft. 

In  order  to  know  whether  a  bird  is  in  health  before 
you  buy  him,  take  him  out  of  the  ftore  cage,  and  put 
him  in  a  clean  cage  fingly,  and  if  he  (land  up  boldly, 
without  crouching  or-  fbrinking  in  his  feathers,  and 
look  with  a  briik  eye,  and  not  fubjeft  to  clap  his  head 
under  his  wing>  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  in  good  health, 
but  yet  he  may  be  an  unhealthy  bird. 

But  the  greateft  matter  is  to  obferve  his  dunging;  if 
he  bolts  his  tail  like  a'nightingale  after  he  has  dunged, 
it  is  a  great  fign  that  he  is  not  in  perfe<i  health; 
though  he  may  fing  at  ptefent,  and  look  pretty  brifk, 
you  may  afTure  yourfclf,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he 
will  be  fick;  but  if  his  dung  be  very  thin  like  water, 
or  of  aHimy  white  without  any  black  in-Jt,  it  is  a  fign 
of  approaching  death. 

When  a  canary-bird  is  in  perfeft  health,  his  dung 


lic|  roudd  and  hardi  with  a  fine  white  on  the  outCde , 
and  dark  witMn,  dries  quicklv,  and  the  larger  the 
dung  is,  the  better,  fo  that  it  be  long,  round,  and  hard  : 
but  as  to  a  feed-bird,  he  very  feldom  dungs  fo  har4> 
unleft  he  be  very  young. 

Canary-birds  arp  fubjeft  to  many  difeafcs,  as  im- 
pofthumes,  which  afieft  the  head,  and  caufe  them  to 
fall  fuddenly  from  the  perch,  and  die  in  a  ftiort  time, 
if  not  fpeedily  cured. 

1  he  moft  approved  medicine,  is  an  ointment  made 
of  frefh  butter  and  capon's  greafe,  melted  together, 
with  whioh  anoint  the  top  of  the  bird's  head,  for  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  it  will  diflblve  it,  and  cure 
him  ;  but  if  you  have  let  it  alone  too  long,,  then  aft<er 
you  have  anointed  him  three  or  four  times,  fee  whether  . 
the  place  of  his  head  be  foft,  and  if  fo,  open  it  gently 
arid  let  out  the  matter,  which  will  be  like  the  yolk  of 
an  egg ;  when  you  have  done  this,  anoint  the  place, 
and  this  will  immediatly  cwre  him. 

And  it  you  find  the  impollhumc  at  any  time  return, 
do  as  before  dirc&ed  ;  you  muft  alfo  give  him  figs,  and 
in  his  water  let  htm  have  a  dice  or  two  of  liquoricci 
with  white  fugar-candy. 

Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  breed  thefe  birds  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  have  excelled  all  others.  For  the  order- 
ing of  thefe  birds  when  they  begin  to  build,  or  are  in- 
tended for  breeding,  make  a  convenient  cage,  or  prepare 
a  room  that  may  b^  fit  for  that  purpofe,  taking  care  to 
let  it  have  an  opening  towards  ihc  rifing  of  the  fun  ; 
where  you  muft  have  a  piece  of  wire,  that  they  may 
have  egrefs  and  regrefs  at  their  pleafure :  when  this 
has  been  done  fet  up  fome  brooihs,  either  heath  or 
frail,  in  the  corners  of  it,  opening  them  in  the  middle, 
and  if  the  room  be  pretty  high  two  or  three  yew-trees 
may  be  fet  up,  but  not  too  near,  as  the  birds  will  not 
endure  to  fee  themfclves  fo  near  each  other's  noflsj  as 
the  cock' and  hen  will  \)C  apt  to  fly  on  a  hen  that  is 
not  matched  to  them,,  when  they  fee  them  near  their 
nert,  which  many  times  caufcs  the  fpoiling  of  their  eggs 
and  young  ones. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  caufe  fomcthing  to  be 
made  fo  convenient,  and  of  fuch  bigntfs  as  may  hoM 
meat  a  confiderable  time,  that  you  may  not  be  difturb- 
ing  them  continually,  and  a  proper  vcficl  for  water 
alio  ;  and  the  place  where  the  feed  is  intended  to  be 
put,  muft  be  fo  ordered  that  it  may  hang  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  mice,  for  they  arc  deftroyers  of  them: 
you  muft  likewife  prepare  fome  ftufF  of  feveral  forts  of 
things,  fuch  as  cotton^  wool,  fmall  dead  grafs,  elk'is 
hair,  and  a  long  fort  of  mofs  tP.at  grows  along  by  ditch 
fides,  or  in  the  woods,  for  them  to  build  their  ncfts 
with. 

Dry  them  well  before  you  put  them  together,  then 
mingle  all  well,  and  put  them  up  into  a  net  like  a  cab- 
bage-net,-hanging  it  fo  that  they  may  with  cafe  pull  it 
out. 

You  muft  alfo  fet  perches  about  the  room,  and  if  it  be 

large  enough  fet  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  ir,  that  fo  they 

may  take  the  more  pleafure  ;  and  always  remember  to 

proportion  your  birds  according  to  the  largcriefs  of  the 

.room,  and  ratlxcr^  let  it  be  under  ftocked  ihaji  over 

flocked,  for  they  are  birds  that  love  their  liberty- 
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When  you  perceive  them  to  begin  to  build  and  carry 
ftuff*!  give  them  once  a  day,  or  in  two  days  at  lead,  a 
little  greens  and  fome  coarife  (ugar  ;  fo?  that  will  caufe 
a  flipperynefs  in  the  body,  fo  that  the  eggs  may  come 
forth  without  injuring  the  birds  :  for  they  die  many 
times  in  laying  the  firft  egg,  which  is  a  lofs  to  the 
breeder  :  firft  in  refpefi  to  his  firft  breed,  then  to  the  ^ 
unpairtng  of  the  cock,  to  which  you  ought  to  put  an* 
other  hen,  whether  he  Will  pair  or  no  i  but  it  would  be 
fiiDch  better  if  that  cock  was  taken  out,  than  fufFered 
to  continue  in  the  breeding  place,  efpeciaily  if  it  be 
fmall ;  but  in  a  large  place  wi  h  (everal  pairs  he  can- 
not do  that  injury,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
diilibguifh  which  is  the  cock  of  that  hen  that  died, 
and  as  difficult  to  take  him  in  a  large  place.  Without 
doing  more  injury  than  the  bird  would  do  :  fo  that  it 
will  be  beft  to  let  him  reft  till  |he  end  of  the  year: 
when  if  you  leave  but  two  or  three  pair  together,  it 
will  be  the  bed  way  to  take  him  out,  and  match  him 
with  another  hen,  and  then  put  him  in  again. 

Befides,  when  you  find  that  they  hare  built  their 
neds,  the  nets  that  have  their  breeding  dufF  in  them 
may  be  taken  away,  for  they  will  be  apt  to  build  upon 
their  eggs  with  new  duff,  if  they  do  not  fet  prefenily. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  breedmg,  it  is  ufually  three 
times  a  year,  viz.  in  April,  jMay,  June,  and  fometimes 
in  Augud  :  as  for  ordering  the  young  ones,  they  mud 
not  be  left  too  long  in  the  ne(ts  5  for  they  are  very  apt 
to  .grow  fullen,  and  will  not. feed  kindly  5  therefore 
they  are  to  be  taken  out  at  about  nine  or  ten  days  old, 
and4>ut  into  a  little  bafket  and  covered  over  with  a  net, 
or  elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  jump  out  upon  the  fijd  open- 
ing of  the  baflcet,  and  be  hurt,  if  they  fall  down. 

They  muft  alfo  be  kept  very  warm  for  the  fird  week; 
for  they  will  be  very  tender,  fubjeS  to  the  cramp,  and 
not  digeft  their  meat,  if  they  take  cold. 

And  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old  canaries,  let 
it  be  in  the  evening,  and  if  pofllble  when  the  old  ones 
arc  out  of  fight  5  othcrwife  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
take  dtftade  when  they  fit  again  and  have  young  onef, 
and  ready  at  every  fright  to  forfake  both  their  young 
aod  their  eggs. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  their  meat ;  foak  fome  of 
the  Urged  rape- feed  in  water  for  twenty  or  twenty-four 
hours  t  but  if  the  water  be  a  little  warm  twelve  hours 
may  be  enough;  then  drain  the  water  from  the  feed,  and 
put  a  third  part  of  white  bread  ;o  it,  and  a  Kttle  canary- 
fced  in  flower,  and  mijc  them  all  together. 

With  a  fmall  dick  rake  up  a  little  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  give  every  bird  fome,  two  or  three  times  over  5 
forifyoa  overcharge  their  llomachsat  fird,  they  feldom 
thrive  after. 

Remember  that  the  old  ones  give  them  but  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  the  meat  they  receive  from  them  is 
.warmed  in  the  domach,  before  they  give  it  them,  and 
then  all  rape  is  hulled,  which  lies  not  fo  hard  at  the 
ftomach,  as  thofe  feeds  which  have  the  (kin  on. 

Neither  mud  their  meat  be  made  too  dry  j  for  then 
Aey  will  be  apt  to  be  vent  burnt,  as  all  feeds  are  hot. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  old  ones  condantly  drink 
afttr  tbey  have  eaten  feeds,  and  a  little  before  they  feed 
their  joung  ones :  and  thej  commonly  fit  a  c^itrter  of 


an  hour  or  more  feeding  'them,  to  keep  them  wtrim 
that  the  meat  may  the  letter  nouridi  them  •,  therefore     ' 
when  you  have  fed  them,  let  them  be  covered  ap  very 
warm,  that  their  meat  may  the  better  diged. 

The  feveral  names  of  thefe  birds  at  different  timies 
and  ages  are;  fuch  as  are  above  three  years  old  are 
called  Runts,  thofe  above  two  are  named  lirifles,  and 
thofe  of  the  fird  year,  that  the  old  ones  bring  up,  are 
called  Branchers  5  thofe  that  are  new  flown  and  can- 
not feed  themfelves,  Pufhers ;  and  thofe  that  are  bred 
up  by  hand,  Nedlings. 

CANCELLiER,  a  term  ufed  in  falconry,  when  a 
light  flown  hawk  in  her  dooping  turns  two  or  three 
times  upon  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  before  fhc 
feizes. 

CANKER  IN  HaWks,  a  didemper  breeding  in  the 
throat  and  tongue,  proceeding  from  foul  feeding,  | 

CANKER  IN  Horses,  is  a  very  loathfome  drfeafe, 
which  if  continued  long  uncured,  fo  federsafid  putrifies 
the  part,  that  it  wilPeat  to  the  very  bone ;  and  if  it 
happens  to  come  upon  the  tongue,  will^cat  it  afunder  j  . 
lighting  upon  the  nofe,  it  devours  the  gridlq  through  ; 
and  if  it  comes  upon  any  part  of  the  flelh,  it  will  fret 
and  gnaw  it  a  great  breadth.  It  will  be  eafily  known, 
for  the  places  where  it  is  will  be  raw  and  bleed  much, 
and  a  white  fcurf  will  often  grow  upon  the  infefted 
part. 

This  difeafe  may  be  caufed  many  ways,  either  by  the 
engendering  of  melancholy  and  foul  blood  in  the  body,, 
by  uiiwholefome  meat,  and  by  fome  (harp  and  fait  hu- 
mours, proceeding  from  cofd  not  long  before  taken^ 
which  will  render  his  breath  very  dinking. 

Canker  in  the  Foot  op  a  Horse  :  this  com- 
plaint is  in  general  pccafioned  by  negledl,  in  fuffering 
the  thrufh  (by  its  unchecked  continuance)  to  affiime  a 
degree  of  inveteracy,  corroding  the  furroundrng  parts, 
and  confuming  the  frog  by  itsacrrmonicnis  and  pene- 
trative property  ;  promoting  the  growth  of  fungus  in 
proportion  to  the  dedruflten  of  parts  originally  found* 
The  fafed  and  mod  expeditious  method  of  reducing 
this,  will  be  by  occafional  applications  of  lint  well  im^- 
pregnated  with  the  following  lotion : 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimare  and  Roman,  vitriol,  of 
each  one  drachm  j^fpirits  of  wine,  one  ounce;  and 
fpring-water,  half  a  gill.  Let  the  fuWiniate  and  vitriol 
be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  in  a  mortar ;  then  add 
the  fpirits  by  fmall  proportions  ;  and,  ladly,.  the  water, 
keeping  the  whole  clofely  dopped  for  ufe. 

This  being  properly  fecured  upon  the  part,  till  en»- 
tirely  fubilucd,  the  cure  may  be  eflfefted  with  drclling 
of  ihe  following  precipitate  digedive,  and  the  furface 
afterwards  hardened  by  wafhing  with  tincture  of  myrrh. 
Take  of  yellow  bafilicon  two  ounces  •,  turpentine  and 
black  bafilicon  of  each  one  ounce ;  and  red  precipitate 
(powdered  very  fine)  half  an  ounce.  I  he  t«vo  bafili*- 
.cons  to  be  melted  together  over  the  fire  ;  when  taken 
of?,  dir  in  the  turpentine  ;  and,  ladly,  when  cool,  add 
the  precipitate,  and  let  it  be  mijiutely  iucorporateil 
upon  a  done  or  marble  ihb* 

Canker  inthk  Heai>op  a  Hor»e:  this  com- 
plaint is  difcovered  by  the  rawnefs  and  yellow  mattery 
to  cure  which)  obfetvc  tlie  following  i    ^^  ^ 
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TAe  R  pint  of  oHte  ml,  thwe  ounce*  of  Binrgondy* 
pitch,  and  an  cmict  of  w^icd  turpeminf  |  puc  them 
911  imo  a  pipkin,  and' mix  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire  J  and,  when  they  are  mtxed»  add  an  ounce  of  vcr» 
degris«  and  boil  them  up  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  falve, 
ever  keeping  the  matter  ilirring ;  make  a  plaiftcri  and 
Bpply  it  to  the  canker,  according  to  the  advantage  of 
the  place  wbcre  it  is  fituated,  having  firil  rubbed  ofF 
the  fcurf  or  fcabs ;  and»  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  nof* 
trilSf  ha\^ng  walhed  it  with  a  ipooge  at  the  end  of  a 
ttick,  dipped  in  fait  and  vinegar  to  cleanfc  it,  warm 
the  falve,  and,  dippin)!  a  feather  therein,  anoint  the 
place  afilij^ed  with  it  when  warm,  and  capable  of  (lick*, 
ing  by  the  like  application. 

CANKER  IN  THK  Mouth  of  a  Hou^e  U  fre*" 
<{uently  very  toublcfome  from  its  Ctuation,  and  fomc'^ 
times  produftivc  of  great  difquietnde  by  the  length  of 
its  continuance  \  it  generally  originates  in  any  excoyia- 
tion  or  wound  in  the  mouth)  becoming  foul»  and  con*- 
taininga  Corroding  (lough  (in  the  nature  of  a  fitfaft) 
that  mull  be  taken  away  or  deftroyed  before  a  cicatrix 
can  be  formed  to  perfeft  a  cure.  Varioug  antient  rules 
and  prefcriptioris  have  been  tranfmittcd  from  genera, 
tion  to  generation  for  the  performance  of  this  very 
elaborate  bufmefs;  fome  totally  inadequate  to  the  in» 
l^nt,  and  otherf  fo  efficacioufly  powerful,  as  to  render 
the  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  To  remove  everj 
dc^ee  of  lufpenfe,  as  well  w  prevent  trouble  and  dil- 
-appointmeni  in  the  purfuits  of  far-fetched  remedies 
vfe  the  following  method  of  cure  } 

•|  ake  borax  and  burnt  alum,  of  each  half  an  ounce  \ 
let  them  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  diiTolved 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Mling  water  \  when  cold  add 
one  ounee  of  ftyptic  tinfture,  and  let  the  parts  be  plcn. 
tifulJy  touched  with  the  folution  twice  every  day,  till 
the  fbugh  comes  away ;  when  the  cure  may  be  com- 
pleted) by  touching  occaConally  with  tin£lurc  of  myrrh 
and  white*wine  vinegar  equal  parts. 

CANKER  IN  THK  Nose  of  a  Hobsf.  5  this  com* 
plaint  proceeds  from  a  virulent  humour  contra^ed 
there,  occafioned  by  inflammation :  to  cure  this,  or  in* 
deed  one  in  any  part  of  the  body,  oUerve  the  follow- 
ing remedy ; 

Take  of  whke^wine  vinegar,  a  ^quart  j  of  roach- 
alum,  two  pounds  i  a  {tint  of  the  juice  of  plantain  (  and 
as  much  o£  that  of  rue  ;  with  four  ounces  of  honey  ; 
boil  them  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part,  and  waih 
the  afFcAed  part  therewith,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can  en- 
dure it,  morning  and  evenitig,  and  the  canker  will  de- 
cay within  a  fortnight* 

CANKER  IN  Dogs  ;  a  diftemper  that  feiges  their 
earf,  but  does  not  much  incommode  them. 

The  cure :  take  two  ounces  of  foap,  the  fame  quantity 
of  oil  of  tartar,'  fulphur,  fal-ammoniac,  and  verdegris, 
incorporate  all  together  with  vinegar  and  aqua-fortis, 
with  this  rub  the  paits  affe£ted  and  it  will  cure* 

CANKER  IN  Pigeons,  ufually  takes  its  rife  from 
the  cocks  pecking  and  fighting  one  another ;  though 
fome  fanciers  &y,  that  giving  ihcmr  water  in  a  metal 
or  tin  veflel,  will  bring  on  this  diibrder.  In  order  to 
f  emove  this,  ufe  the  following  : 
Take  burnt  alum  and  honey,  and  rub  the  uSUXcd 
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Imrt  every  day  \  but,  whan  this  has  not  the  df4frf'ef- 
eel,  diflbUe  five  grains  of  Roipan  vityiot  ia  Uf  i 
fpoonful  of  wine  vinegar,  mia  it  with  the  bfmttm* 
diclne,  and  anoint  the  part  ade£led.  Some  people 
ilrip  off  tlie  fcurf  and  make  it  bleed,^  before  they  sppl^ 
the  remedy  \  hut  my  opinion  is,  that  the  medktee  ii 
fearching  enough  without  that. 

CANNON. MOUTH  op  a  Bitt,  is  a  round  bit 
long  piece  of  iron,  confiding  fomctimes  of  two  piecei 
that  couple  and  bend  in  the  middle,  and  fomctim<4 
only  of  one  piece  that  docs  not  bend,  as  in  the  can. 
non.mouth  it  tr9wpe. 

Cannon-mouths  of  aU  forts  aredcfjgne3  to  keeptlie 
hore  in  iubje<5^ion  \  and  are  fo  contrived  that  iheyrif^ 
gradually  towards  the  middle,  and  sfce nd  toward*  tbt 
palate  |  to  the  end  that  the  vciJ  fpace  left  undcroeiik 
mav  give  fome  liberty  to  the  tongue» 

Canter,  a  very  flow  g^lop,  much  no\7CMh»i t 
full  trot,  and  much  eafier  to  the  rider, 

CAPARASSON,  oit  Hoasu  Cloth,  i«  a  fort  o( 
cover  for  a  horfe. 

For  led  horfes  it  is  commonly  made  of  linca  cloili, 
bordered  round  with  woollen,  and  enriched  with  the 
arms  of  the  maftcr  upon  the  middle,  which  corcnth* 
croupe,  and  with  two  cyphers  on  the  two  fides. 

The  caparaflbns  for  the  army  are  fpmerimei  a  grcai 
bear's  flcin.  and  thofe  for  ilables  ar«  of  Angle  buckram 
in  fummer,  and  of  cloth  in  winter, 

CAPELETi  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  when  the  tip  of  th« 
hock  is  moveable,  and  more  fwelled  than  ordinaryi 
when  it  is  fmall  it  does  no  great  damage,  but  if  it  grow 
large  it  will  be  painfui,and  make  a  horfe  lofe  bis  MUf. 

Bruifes  and  other  accidents  will  frei}ttently  ocesfioo 
them,  but  then  they  are  of  Jittle  oonfequcnce,  ami  if 
waflied  with  vinegar  will  foon  fubfide.  But  if  Aef 
grow  naturally,  and  are  found  on  both  the  elbows,  or 
bocks,  you  mav  fuppofe  that  the  blood  is  not  goodi  snd 
that  fome  of  tne  vcfleU  are  broken. 

Suppuration  Ihould  be  ufed  by  rubbing  the  psrt  wi4 
ointment  \  and,  when  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  mstterk 
formed,  vou  fliould  let  it  out  with  a  lancet  towardsone 
flde,  ana  then  a  fc?.r  will  be  avoided.  You  majr  drcil 
the  wound  wiih  Uie  following  mixture  i 

Take  of  tin£lure  of  myrrh,  turpentine*  aod  boaefi 
of  each  an  equal  quantity }  apply  it  frequently :  the  re- 
laxed flcin  fliiould  be  bathed  whh  equal  quantities  d 
vinegar  and  fpirits  of  wine^  to  which  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  added.  ' 

When  thefe  fwellings  or  tumours  proceed  firom  io* 
difpofition  of  blood,  they  are  heft  let  alone^  for  they 
will  often  wear  away  imperceptibly,  without  any  exter- 
nal applications  I  but  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  tbeir 
immediately  fubfidingi  and  thty  are  like  to  provs  t^ 
dious,  difperfe  them  by  repellents,  and  ufe  purges  sod 
(Uoretic  medicines,  for  thefe  will  corrcA  the  Uoodi 
and  carry  oflf  the  fuperfluous  juices* 

CAPON,  a  cock  chicken  gelded  as  foon  as  kft  tf 
the  dam,  that  being  the  bcft  time,  if  his  ftones  beeome 
down,  or  elfe  as  loon  as  he  begins  to  crow,  Tkey  «f 
of  two  ufes. 

The  one  is  to  lead  chickens,  ducklixigi,  yooagii^ 
kiesi  pca*bensi  phea6mtS|   and  partiidges,  wUA  s 
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•ttpoti  "wSl  do  ail  together  both  natiiially  and  kindly  5 
and  by  means  of  the  largenefs  of  his  body  will  cover 
and  brood  thirty  or  thirty-five  of  ihem. 

Nay  he  wiHieiA  them  forth  more  fafcly,  and  defend 
them  much  belter  againft  kites  and  buzzards  than  the 
hen. 

Therefore  the  way  to  make  him  like  them,  is  with 
a  {mall  fine  briar,  or  elfe  (hary  nettles,  at  night,  to 
beat  and  fting  all  his  bread  and  nether  parts,  and  then 
in  the  dark  to  put  the  chickens  under  hi'm,  the  warmth 
of.which  will  take  away  the  fmart^  xnd  induce  him  to 
he  fond  of  them. 

CAPRIOLES,  arc  leaps  that  a  horfe  makes  in  the 
fame  place  without  advanciftgy  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  he  is  at  the  height  of  bis  leap,  he  yerks  out  with 
his  hinder  legs  even  and  near.  It  is  the  mod  difficult 
of  all  the  high  manage.  It  differs  from  croupades  in 
this,  that  in  a  croupade  the  horfe  does  not:  fliow  his 
Iboes;  and  from  a  baiotade  in  thts^  that  in  a  balotade 
be  does  not  jerk  out. 

Your  horfe  will  never  work  well  at  caprioles  unleb 
you  put  him  between  two  pillars,  and  teach  him  to  raife 
AxOl  his  fore  quarters,  and  then  his  hind  quarters,  while 
his  fore  are  yet  in  the  air;  for  which  ends  you  muft 
give  the  aids  oi^  the  whip  and  the  potnfon. 
**  If  you  would  teach  your  horfe  to  make  caprioles, 
and  yerk  out  handfomely  wiih  his  hinder  feet,  flay  and 
help  with  your  hand,  and  your  Heels. 

This  leaping  horfe  takes  to  caprioles  himfelf,  for  he 
makes  equal  leaps,  and  that  upon  the  hand,  i.  e.  with- 
out forcing  the  band,  and  rcAiiig  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 
See  to  Ybrk. 

CAR ACOI^,  is  an  oblique  pifte  or  tread  traced  out 
in  a  femi-round,  changinjg  from  one  hand  to  another^ 
without  obferving  a  regular  ground. 

When  horfes  advance  to  charge  in  battle,  they  fome- 
times  ride  up  in  caracols,  to  perplex  the  enemy,  and 
make  them  doubtful  whether  they  are  about  to  take 
them  in  the  front,  or  in  the  flink. 

Caracol  is  a  Spanilh  word  ;  and  in  that  language  (ig- 
nlfies  the  motion  that  a  fquadron  of  horfe  makes,  when 
upon  an  engagement,  the  firft  rank  has  tio  fooner  fired 
their  piftols,  but  they  divide,  and  open  it  into  two  half 
ranks,  the  one  wheeling  to  tlie  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  along  the  wings  of  the  body,  to  the  rear,  tviry 
rank  obferves  the  iame  order  of  firing ;  and  turning  or 
wheeling  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  is  called  a  caracoL 

To  caracol,  is  to  go  in  the  form  of  haU  rounds. 

CAREER ;  this  word  figtiifies  both  the  ground  that 
Is -proper  for  the  manage  and  courfe,  and  race  of  a  horfe 
that  does  not  go  beyond  two  hundred  paces. 

This  barb  makes  a  Tcry  good  career,  from  pacing  to 
iftopping. 

This  £ngli{h  horfe  does  not  finifh  his  career  •,  that  is, 
4pes  not  finifh  his  cpurfe  with  the  fame  fwifcnefs ;  an^ 
does  not  move  fo  (hort  and  fwift  at  the  middle  and  end- 
as  at  the  beginning. 

Thb  Spanifli  horfe  is  fit  for  the  ring  ^  he  has  a  (hort 
and  fwift  career,  and  holds  it  an  hundred  paces. 

CARP,,  is  generally  taken  for  the  queen  of  fredi 
water  fifli  j  being  fnhtle,  and  living  lon^eft  of  all  fifb 
(excepting  the  eel)  Out  of  its  proper  elen»nt» 


Carp  at}d  loaches  are  o%fervcd  tobrefcd  feveral  motttfiff' 
iri  one  year,  which  pikes  and  moft  other  fi(h  do  not. 
This  is  partly  proved  by  lame  and  wild  rabbits,  asalfb 
by  fomc  ducks,  which  will  lay  eggs  nine  of  the  twelve 
months  ;  there  are  ducks  that  lay  not  longer  than  about 
one  month.  And  it  is  the  rather  &>  be  believed,  be- 
caufe  you  fhall  fcnrce  or  never  take  a  male  carp  with-^ 
out  a  melt,  or  a  female  without  a  roe  or  fpawn,  and  for 
tlie  moft  part  very  much,  and  efpecially  all  the  fummer 
feafon ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  they  breed  more  natu- 
rally in  ponds  than  in  running  waters,  if  they  breed 
thereat  all;  thofc  that  live  ki  rivers,  are  taken  to  be 
much  the  better  meat. 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  in  fome  ponds  carj^s  will' 
not  breed,  efpecially  in  coM  ponds;  but  where  they 
will  breed,  they  breed  innumerably;  Ariftotle  and 
Pliny  fav,  fix  times  in  a  vear,  if  there  be  no  pikes 
nor  perch  to  devour  their  ipawn,  when  it  is  c^  ufK^n 
grafs,  or  flags,  or  weeds,  where  it  lies  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  it  is  enlivened. 

The  carp,  if  he  hath  water  room  and  good  feed,  will- 
grow  to  a  very  great  bignefs  and  length. 

As  the  increafe  of  carps  is  wondeif  nl  for  their  num^ 
her,  fo  there  is  not  a  reafon  found  out^  by  any,  why  th^y 
fhould  breed  in  fome  ponds,  and  not  in  others  of  the 
fanre  nature  for  foil  and  airother  cireumftances :  and  . 
as  their  breeding,  fo  are  their  decays  alfo  vety  myfte^ 
rious ;  I  have  known  fixty  or  more  large  carps  put 
into  feveral  ponds  near  to  a  houfe,  where  by  reafoli< 
of  the  i^akes  la  the  ponds,  and  the  owners  conflantly 
being  near  to  them,  it  was  impoflible  they  (hould  be 
ftole  away  ;  and  when  he  has  after  three  or  four  y^ars 
emptied  the  pond,  and  expected  an  increafe  firom 
them  by  breeding  young  ones,  he  had^,  as  the  rule  is^ 
put  in  three  melters  for  one  fpawner,  andfound  neither 
a  young  nor  old  carp  remaining  .^ 

Jamus  Dubravius  wrote  a  book  of  fifh  and  fifh-^ 
ponds,  in  which  he  fitys,  that  carps  begin  to  fpawn  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  thirty : 
he  fays  alfo,  that  in  the  time  of  their  breeding,)  which 
is  in  fummer,  when  the  fun  hath  warmed  both  the  earth 
and  the  water,  and  fo  apted  thein  alfo  for  generation, 
that  then  three  or  four  male  carps  will  follow  a  female  ; 
and  that  then  fhe  putting  on  her  feeming  coynefs,  they 
force  her  through  weeds .  and  flags,  where  (he  lels  fall 
her  eggs  or  fpawn,  which  flicks  fafl  to  the  weeds,  and 
then  they  let  fall  their  melt  upon  it,  and  it  becomes 
in  a  fhart  time  to  be  a  living  tilh^  It  is  thought  the 
carp  does  this  feveral  months  in  the  year,  and  many 
believe  that  mofl  fifh  breed  after  this  manner,  except 
the  eel:  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  when  the 
fpawner  has  weakened  herfelf  by  doing  that  natural 
office,  that  two  or  three  melters  have  helped  her  from 
off  the  weeds  bybcaring  her  up  on  both  fides  and 
guarding  her  into  the  deep,  k  h  thought  that  atti 
carps  are  not  bred  by  generation,  but  that  fome  breed 
other  ways,  a»  fome  pikes  do. 

The  phyficians  oiake  the  galls  and  (bones  in  the 
head  of  carps  to  be  very  medicinal ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  thir  in  Italy  they  make  great  profit  of  thf 
i'pawn  of  carps,  by  felling  it  to  the  Jews,  who  make  it 
M^o  ted  caviare,  the  Jew4>aotbdng.  by  tbek  law  ad-v 
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jtMuA  to  cat  of  caviare  made  of  the  fturgcon,  that 
beitig  a  (i(h  that  wanu  fcales,  and  as  may  appear  ia 
Lcvit.  xi.  by  them  reputed  to  be 'unclean. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  dut  of  him,  and  out  of 
AriAotie,  which  Dubravius  often  quotes  in  his  dif- 
courfe  of  fifties;  but  it  might  rather  perplex  than 
fa'tisfy* 

The  haunts  of  river  carp  are,  in  the  winter  months, 
the  broadeft  and  mod  quiet  parts  of  the  river  \  but  in 
fummer  they  lie  in  deep  holes,  nooks  and  reaches,  near 
fome  fcour,  and  under  roots  of  trees,  hollow  banks, 
and,  till  they  are  near  rotting,  amongftor  near  great 
beds  of  weeds,  flags,  &c.  \ 

Pond  carp  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have 
«ny  haunts,  only  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  love  a  fat 
rich  foil,  and  never  thrive  in  a  cold  hungry  water. 

They  breed  three  or  four  tin>es  a  year,  but  their 
firft  fp^iwning-time  is  the  beginning  of  May. 

Baits  for  the  carp  are  all  forts  of  earth  and  dunghill 
worms,  flag-worms^,  grafshoppers,  though  not  at  top, 
ox-brains,  the  pith  of  an  ox's  back-bone,  green-peas, 
and  red  or  black  cherries  with  the  ilones  tak^n  out. 

Fi(h  with  ftrong  tackle,  very  near  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  fine  grafs  or  gut  next  the  hook,  and  ufe  agoofe- 
qviill  float.  Never  attempt  to  angle  for  the  carp  in  a 
•  l^at>  for  they  will  notc&me  near  it. 

It  is  faid  there  are  many  carp  in  the  Thames,  weft- 
ward  of  London,  and  that  about  February  they  retire  tO 
t,he  creeks  in  that  rivet ;  in  fome  of  which  many  above 
two  feet  long  have  been  taken  with  an  angle.     Angler's 

Carp  live  the  longed  out  of  the  water^  of  any  fiOi. 
It  is  a  common  pra&lce  in  Holland,  to  keep  them  alive 
for  three  weeks  Or  a  month,  by  hanging  them  in  a  cool 
place,  with  wet  mofs  in  a  net,  and  feeding  them  with 
bread  and  milk. 

CARP-FISHING. 

A  pprfon  who  angles  for  a  carp,  muft  arm  himfelf 
with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe  of  his  extraor- 
dinary fubtilty  and  policy:  they  always  chufe  to  lie 
in  the  deepeft  places,  either  of  ponds  or  rivers,  where 
t)iere  is  but  a  fmall  tunning  ftream. 

Obferve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in  coW  weather; 
and  you  cannot  be  either  too  early  or  too  late  at  the 
^  Jport  in  hot  weather ;  and  if  he  bite  you  need  not  fear 
hisM<^>  for  he  is  one  of  thofe  leather-mouthed  fifti, 
that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 
^  Neither  muft  you  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  to  have 
^  ftrong  rod  and  line ;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  wary,  it 
will  be  proper  to  entice  him^  by  baiting  the  ground 
.with  a  coaife  pafte. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  March,  the 
caddis  in  June>  nor  the  grafshoppers  in  June,  April, 
jind  September. 

This  fifti  does  not  only  delight  in  worms,  but^lfo 
fweet  pafte  i  of  which  there  is  great  variety ;  the  heft 
is  made  up  of  honey  and  fugar,  and  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begin  to  angle  x 
neither  will  fmall  pellets  thrown  into  the  water  two 
or  three  day?  before,  be  the  worfc  for  this  purpofe. 


cfpecially  if  chicken's  guts,  garbage,  or  blood  mlxe4 
with  bran  and  cowdung  be  alfo  thrown  in. 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  a  pafte  very  proper  for 
this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  in  the  manner  following? 
take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour,  and  mingle  it  with 
veal,  cut  fmaH,  making  it  up  with  compound  of  honey;, 
then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar,  fo  long,  till  they 
are  fo  tough  as  to  hang  upon  the  hook  without  wafliing 
oflF. 

In  6rder  to  effeA  which  the  better,  mingle  whittfli 
wool  with  it ;  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round, 
add  fome  virgin's  wax,  and  clarified  honey. 

Again,  if  you  fifti  with  gentles,  anoint  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  hook,  with  a  deep 
fcarlet  dipped  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good  way  to  de- 
ceive the  fifli. 

'  Honey  and  crumbs  of  white  bread  mixed  together, 
is  alfo  a  very  good  pafte.  ,    •; 

To  make  carp  fat,  and  very^la^ge:  wjien  your  pond, 
in  April,  begins  to  grow  very  low  in  water,  rake  all  the 
fides  of  it  with  an  iron  rake,  where  the  water  is  fallen 
away ;  then  fow  hay- feeds :  at  the  latter  end  of  fummer 
there  will  be  a  good  growth  of  grafs:  when  win- 
ter comes,  and  the  pond  begins  to  rife  by  rain  to 
the  top,  it  will  overflow  all  that  grafs,  and  be  a  feeding- 
place  for  them,  and  make  them,  exceeding  fat.  As 
for  the  way  of  taking  a  carp  in  a  muddy  pond,  fee 
Tench. 

•  in  taking  a  carp  either  in  pond  or  river,  if  the  angler 
intends  to  add  profit  to  his  pleafure,  he  muft  take  a 
peck.of  ale  grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  blood, 
and  mix  with  the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it 
where  he  intends  toangle. 

This  food  will  wonderfully  attraS  the  fcale-fifli,  a« 
carp,  tench,  roach,  dace,  and  bream.    - 

Let  him  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  a  carp  with  a  ftrong  line ;  the  bait  mutt 
be  either  pafte,  or  a  knotted  red  worm,  and  by  this 
means  he  will  have  fport  enough. 

CARRY  LOW  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  carry  low,  that 
has  naturally  a  foft,  ilUihaped  neck,  and  lowers  his 
head  too  much. 

All  horfes  that  arm  themfelves,  carry  low;  but  a- 
horfe  may  carry  low,  without  armings  for  when  he 
arms  himfelf,  his  neck  is  too  fupple>  and  he  wants  to 
evade  the  fubjeftion  of  the  bridle :  but  when  he  carries 
low,  he  has  his  neck  ill  placed,  and  ill-made. 

To  carry  weH,  or  in  a  becoming  pofture,  is  faid  of 
a  horfe,  whofe  neck  is  raifed,  or  arched,  who  holds 
his  head  high^  without  conftraint,  firm,  and  well 
placed. 

To  CARRY,  (with  Falconers)  is  a  t€rm  ufed  of  a 
hawk  ;  who  is  faid  to  carry,  when  flie  flies  away  with 
the  quarry. 

CARRYING,  (wiih  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  an 
hare ;  of.  which  when  (he  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in 
a  froli  fometimes,  and  it  flicks  to  her  feet,  theiiuntt- 
men  fay,  fl^  carries. 

CARRO  I  S,  after  repeated  experiments  by  mcnt^ 
bers  of  the  Agriculture  Soaety,  have  been- proved  to 
be  the  beft  article  for  the  feed  of  ehher  horned  carthr, 
(heep,  or  deer. 
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CART-HORSES  are  well  known  to  be  of  the  largeft 
nnd  coarfeft  defcrlption  ;  their  Belgic  origin  is  well 
known.  As  it  is  the  general  opinfon,  that  the  faddle- 
horfc  ought  to  be  (harp  and  frigate-built,  fo  they  hold 
that  the  cart-horfe  fliould  be  round,  and  (to  borrow  a 
lift  from  Smollett)  as  blufF  in  the  bows  as  a  Dutch 
fly-boat.  Rotundity,  or  the  form  of  carrying  their 
fubftance  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  fcems  to  be  the 
grand  charafteriftic  of  Englifh  drnft-horfes.  They  fay, 
this  make  of  the  fhoulder  is  the  heft  adapted  to  draw- 
ing  along,  or  moving  weights  5  farther,  rhat  it  is  not 
fo  liable  to  chafe  with  the  collar,  as  the  flat  and  deep 
form.  Both  Bracken  and  Osmer  feem  difpofcd,  in 
part,  to  controvert  thefe  pofitions,  probably  from  their 
prejudice  in  favour  of  bred  cattle.  That  large  bred 
horfes  would  draw,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  fuperior  ftrcngth  and  elafticity  of  their  tendons 
would  enable  them  to  make  great  exertions ;  but  the 
article  of  grofs  weight  has  a  confiderable  degree  of  con- 
fequence  in  this  bufinefs,  and  experience  feems  to  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  nearly  the  prefent  form  and  fpe- 
cies  of  cart-horfe. 

A  very  erroneous  idea  has  prevailed,  concerning 
cart-horles,  that  provided  they  are  big,  heavy,  and 
clumfy  enough,  all  farther  confiderations  are  needlefs  j 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  both  theoretically  and  praftically 
true,  that  great  abilities-for  draft  muft  depend  materially 
upon  juft  proportion  ;  and  that  four  thorough- fliaped 
horfes,  will  draw  with  facility,  a  weight  which  would 
puzzle  five  ordinary  ones,  although  of  equal,  or  even 
fuperior  fize :  a  truth  which  they  ought  to  refle£l  upon, 
who  have  a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  animals  to 
maintain. 

A  capital  cart-horfe  is  not  more  than  fixteen  hands 
high,  with  a  briflc  fparkling  eye,  a  light  well-fhapcd 
head,  and  fhort  pricked  ears,  full  cheft  and  flioiilder, 
but  fomewhat  forelow ;  that  is  to  fay,  having  his  rump 
higher  than  his  forehand  -,  fufficicnt  general  length, 
but  by  no  means  leggy  5  ^^g^  ^"^  fwelling  fillets,  and 
flat  bones;  he  (lands  wide  all-fours,  but  widest  be- 
hind ;  bends  his  knee  well,  and  has  a  briflc  and  cock- 
ing walk. 

Many  of  the  knights  of  the  fmock-frock  and  the 
whalebone,  would  shake  their  heads  at  my  commend- 
ing length  in  a  cart-horfe ;  neverthelefs  nothing  is  more 
true,  than  that  in  the  account  of  juft  proportion,  length 
will  not  be  forgot  •,  and  that  not  only  length,  but  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  room  and  freedom  of  ihape  is  abfolutely 
iieceifary  to  enable  the  horfe  to  make  thofe  a£iive 
fprings,  which  contribute  more  than  mere  bulk,  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  mafs  of  weight.  Your  (hort  legged, 
cloddy  horfes,  as  they  are  ftyled,  are  generally  too 
fluggi(h  and  flow,  fubjeft  to  greafe,  and  thofe  diforders 
arifing  from  a  thick  and  fizy  blood ;  but  fuch  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  loofe,  leggy,  and  weak-loined ;  the  worft 
polTible  fliapes  of  draft-horfes^ 

The  breeds  of  catt-horfes,  mo  ft  in  fafhion  in  our 
ifland,  at  prefent,  are  the  heavy  blacks  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  the  Suffolk:  punches,  and  thofe  of 
Clydesdale  in  North  Britain. 

The  firil  are  thofe  capital  fized,  and  high-priced 
horfes,  made  ufe.  of  by  the  brewery  and  diftillery  in 


London,  and  by  the  farmers  of  Berkflni^  ahd  Hamp- 
fhire,  and  a  few  other  parts,  where  their  teams  forril 
a  considerable  article  of  oftcntation  and  parade. 

The  Suffolk  punches,  which  alfo  extend  to  Nor- 
folk, arc  low  horfes,  rather  coarfe -headed,  with  in-  . 
different  ears,  in  general  cheftnut,  (provincially  forrel) 
forelow,  with  deep  and  large  carcafes,  and  nimble 
walkers  and  trotters.  They  have  ever  proved  them- 
felves  the  trueft  and  beft  drawers  in  the  World,  as  well 
as  thehardieft,  andmoft  ufeful  cart  and  plough  horfes. 
Their  nimblenefs,  it  ftiould  feem,  is  owing  to  theit 
length  and  moderate  fize  ;  and  their  immenfe  powers 
in  lifting  weight,  to  the  fame  caufe,  combined  with  the 
low  pofition  of  the  ftioulder,  which  occafions  thd 
weight  to  be  a£led  upon,  in  a  juft  and  horizontal  direc- 
tion. Their  fuperiority  over  all  other  horfes,  at  drawing 
dead  pulls,  is  no  doubt,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  early 
training,  as  in  no  country  is  fuch  pride  taken,  in  teach* 
ing  horfes  to  draw ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  team 
of  Suffolk  horfes,  the  fignal  being  given,  will  all  dowii 
upon  their  knees,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them,  that 
IS  within  the  power  of  flefli  and  blood  to  draw  away; 
As  to  draft- cattle,  nothing  need  be  done,  but  give  thofe 
of  Suffolk  a  fine  head  and  ear,  and  flat  legs,  ani  w6 
are  then  at  the  top  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  breed  of  horfes,  in  Sufiblk.and 
Norfolk,  (how  they  came  there  is  fomewhat  diflicult 
to  afcertain)  well  fitted  both  for  the  faddle  and  draft. 
A  cart-horfe  of  this  defcription,  which,  bating  a  little 
coarfenefs  of  the  head,  was  perhaps  as  fit  to  get  hacks 
and  hunters,  from  proper  mares,  as  the  beft  bred  horife 
alive.  A  Norfolk  farmer,  about  forty  years  ago,  had 
a  peculiar  fort,  which  he  ftyled  his  'Brazil  breed. 
This  blade  of  a  farmer,  would,  it  feems,  unharncfs  one 
of  his  plough  horfes,  ride  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair> 
and  after  winning  with  him  a  leather  plate,  ride  him 
home  again,  in  triumph,  to  his  wife. 
•  The  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Diftiley,  fo  juftly  ccle- 
brated  for  his  hofpitality,  and  the  general  humanity  of 
his  charadler,  rendered  the'moft  eminent  fervices  to 
his  country,  by  his  improvements  in  live  ftock.  If  he 
failed  in  anything,  it  was  in  his  judgment  of  horfes. 
Mr.  Bakewell's  chief  attention  was  beffowed  upon 
(heep  and  horned  cattle.  The  black  horfe  he  fhewed 
at  Tatterfairs,  fome  years  fince,  for  the  purpofe 
of  getting  faddle-horfe^,  did  not  meet  the  approbation 
of  intelligent  breeders,  nor  did  he  appear  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  fuit  tie  common  run  of  mares. 

Of  the  Clydefdale  horfes,  take  Mr.  Culley*s  de- 
fcription,  "  probably  as  good  and  ufefiil  a  draught- 
horfe  as  any  we  are  poffefled  of ;  larger  than  the  Suf- 
folk punches,  being  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  and  half 
hands  high,  strong,  hardy,  and  remarkable  true  pullers, 
a  reftive  horfe  being  rarely  found  amongft  them.  In 
(hape,  in  general  plain  made  about  the  head,  fides,  and 
hind-legs  ;  moftly  grey  or  brown  ;  faid  to  have  been 
produced  from  common  Scotch  mares  and  Flanders 
horfes,  a  hundred  years  ago/' 

But  the  fize,  rather  than  the  fort  of  our  cart-horfes, 
has  become  the  chief  objeft  of  confideration,  fince  it 
has  been  the  cuftom  to  breed  them  up  to  a  ton  weight, 
and  feventeen  and  even  eighteen  hands  high. 
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Thefc  over-fizcd  horfcs  nre  neither  able  to  do,  nor 
yt)  they,  more  work  tlian  thofe  of  moderate  fize  and 
true  proportion  :  for  in  growing  tliem  up  to  this  vad 
bulk,  you  gain  only  in  bref,  and  iveight  to  he  car- 
ried^ but  noticing  in  the  fire  and  fubllance  of  the 
fincws  and  mufcles,  the  ctfrds  levers,  and  puUies, 
which  are  dt  (lined  to  move  their  own  as  well  as  any 
extraneous  niifs.  By  this  reafoninjj,  it  fliouUl  feem, 
that  the  out-fized  are  unable  to  perform  even  fo  much 
work,  as  the  middling  ;  and  another  argument  againft 
them,  equally  jufljisi  that  tliey  muft,  in  gener^-ilj  con-* 
fume  n  proportional  hrgcf  quantity  of  every  ncceflifyi 

I  muft  alfo  beg  leave  to  refer  all  breeders  to  Mr, 
Culley's  book  before  mentioned,  where  they  will  find 
it  recommended  to  mix  even  a  liitle  racing  blood j 
vith  the  cart-ftocki  and  where  they  may  re^id  of  the 
wonderful  exertionsj  in  cartiug-^bufinefs,  upon  die  road, 
of  the  Cleveland  Bays,  a  fort  of  coach  horfes.  h^ 
ihpugh  bred  hotfcs  are,  of  all  others^  the  moft  (luggim 
yet  it  is  well  kno\^*n,  that  a  mixture  of  their  b)nOT 
gr^es  fpirit  and  a£tivHy  to  other  races.  Althou,;h  tJjcfe 
half  bred  cart-horfL-s  may  perform  well  in  ll^^lu  work, 
and  upon  hard  roads,  they  may  not  be  To  well  calou* 
lated  for  ftift' clays  and  heavy  fands- 

There  is  alto  a  very  material  idea,  with  which  I^Ifh 
earncftly  to  imprefjs  the  minds  of  all  breeders  of  draft- 
cattle  i  it  isi  that  in  breaking  the  coltj  they  always 
teach  him  to  back  readily,  and  to  go  quietly  in  the 
fliafts-  Every  man  wliohasliad  much  to  do  with  cart-- 
horfes,  well  knows  the  abuCe,  and  the  nufertes  tliey 
fuffcr,  when  they  have  not  been  taught  to  back;  and 
alfo  the  trouble  and  fufs  there  is  in  a  prefs  of  buflntfn 
becaufe,  truly,  Ball  is  too  modett  to  go  before,  ajid 
Whitctoot,  pcradveniure,  too  ambitious  to  go  beliind; 
whereas,  they  fhould  be  all  fo  far  accuflomed,  as,  at 
lea  it,  to  make  a  decent  (hi  ft  in  any  place- 
There  are  horfes,  whether  from  fome  hiCcntand  in- 
ternal wraknefs,  or  whatCT^er  occult  caufe,  which  never 
can  h^  forced  by  the  uimofi  feverity,  to  (Irain  at  dead 
pullsi  and  yet  in  all  ordinary  bufmefs,  and  where  the 
weight  follows  freely*  and  is  in  obvious  proponion  to 
their  power?,  they  may  be  a*  good  and  as  fcrvicc^ablc 
horfes  as  any  in  the  world. 

CASTINGS,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  by  which  is 
underflood  any  thing  th^t  is  given  an  hawky  to  clcanfe 
and  purge  his  gorge. 

CAiSTING,  OR  ovrJLTHRow^iKG,  A  Hokse;  itc 
way  to  do  tlii^^  is  to  bring  him  upon  fome  even  groundj 
that  is  fmooth  and  foft,  or  in  the  barn,  upon  fofc  llraw  ; 
then  take  a  long  rope,  double  it,  and  call  a  knot  a  yard 
from  the  bow;  put  the  bow  about  bis  neck,  and  the 
double  rope  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  about  his  liinder 
]>aftcrns,  and  under  his  fetlocks  \  when  you  have  done 
thb,  flip  the  ends  of  the  rope  underneath  the  bow  of 
his' neck,  and  draw  them  quick,  and  ihey  will  over- 
throw him  ;  tlien  make  the  ends  fait,  and  hold  down 
bis  head,  under  which  you  muft  always  be  fure  to  have 
(lore  of  iltaw. 

If  you  would  brand  a  horfe  on  the  buttock,  or  do 
any  thing  about  bis  hinder  legs,  that  he  may  not 
ftnke,  take  up  his  contrary  foreleg  ;  and  when  you 
brand  him,  take  care  the  iron  be  red  hot,  and  that  the 


hair  be  both  feared  n%vay,  and   the  flefli  fcorchet!  m 
cverv  pi  are,  before  vcu  let  him  go, 

CASTING-NlCr  ;  there  are  two  forts  of  thefe  fifli- 
ing-nrtSj  but  much  alike  in  ufe  and  manner  of  cafling 
out»  wherein  the  whole  ikiil  of  the  w^orkiug  confifls. 
For  the  Figure,  fee  the  Phtes  TIf,  and  IV* 

When  this  ret  is  exaftly  thrown  out,  nothing  efcapes 
it,  britiging  all  away  within  its  reach,  as  well  wci^d^, 
Ificks,  and  fuch  like  ti'afh  ^  but  it  is  thereby  often 
broke,  therefore  you  muft' be  c^ircful  in  what  bottoms 
you  caQ,  atul  how  it  is  caft  oil,  that  the  net  may  fpread 
itfelf  in  its  due  dimenfions. 

Draw  a  ionp,  S,  Plate  IV.  Fig,  i.  of  the  mriin  cord, 
over  your  left  arm,  and  grafp  with  your  left  hand,  all 
the  iict  from  T  to  V,  about  three  feet  from  the  bouom, 
where  the  leads  hang,  and  let  tfie  leads  jufl  rcfl  on  the 
ground  ;  with  your  right  liaiid  take  up  about  a  ihird 
part,  as  from  D  to  L,  ami  call  it  over  your  left  fliouU 
der|  like  a  cloak  j  then  take  another  third  part,  From  A 
to  I,  in  your  right  hand,  and  let  the  refjdus  rejnain 
haoL^nng  down;  when  you  have  done  thi^,  (land  up- 
right, and  being  at  the  place  where  yon  intenil  to  caft 
it  of>',  incline  yourfelf  firft,  a  little  towards  the  left 
hand,  thatyou  may  afterwards  fwing  yourfcif  about  to 
the  right  with  the  greater  agility,  ami  then  fet  the  net 
launch  out  into  a  pond  i  but  t^ike  c^ife  that  the  threads, 
or  mcfhei  of  tlie  net  be  not  entangled  with  your  bu;* 
tons,  left  you  be  in  danger  of  being  dr^wn  in  after  itp 
See  NiiT  FOR  Fishing. 

CAS  IREL,  \a  kind  of  hawk  which  much  rcfeit- 

KASTREL,  Jbles  the  lanncr  in  fiiape,  but  as  to 
fi:fe  is  like  the  hobby  :  her  game  is  the  growfe  \  flie  will 
alfo  kill  a  partridge  \  but  yet  is  a  bird  of  a  very  cow- 
ardly nature,  a  flow  goer  aforehead,  and  therefore  not 
much  in  ufe. 

CAT^  is  a  heaft  of  prey,  even  the  tame-one^  and 
faid  to  be  of  three  kinds,  r.  The  tame  cat.  2.  The 
wild  wood  cat,  3,  The  mountain  cat.  The  tame  or 
doflicflic  cat  is  diverfifJed  with  an  almofl  iniuiitc  vari- 
ety of  colours  and  ftreak? ;  but  the  natural  colour,  in 
^  wild  Hate,  is  aSbwn  tawney,  v.iriegated  with  Jlreaks 
of  a  whitiih  colour.  In  France,  the  cats  are  of  a  blue- 
ifii  lead  colour,  and  in  the  north  of  Euro|^e  tliey  are  all 
over  white* 
^  Ail  which  are  of  one  nature,  pretty  much  of  the 
fame  fliape,  hot  diifer  in  fixe ;  the  wild  cat  bcij^g  much, 
larger  than  the  tamCi  and  the  mountaJB  cat  i^  larger 
than  the  wild  cat. 

The  tame  cat  is  a  creature  fubtle  antl? watchful,  very, 
familiar  and  loving  to  mankind,  and  an?.enemy  to  ra:s,| 
mice,  &c.  which  it  feizes  on  as  its  prey, 

I'hefe  animals  ufually  generate  iti  the  winter  feafon, 
making  a  great  yawUng  or  crying  ;  go  fifty- hx  days,  or 
eight  weeks,  \\nh  young  j  bring  forth  fever al  at  a  time  : 
they  cover  their  eiecrcmrntj,  ^nd  loix  to  keep  their  old 
habitations.     Sec  Polk-Cat, 

CATARAC  r,  is  a  malady  in  the  eyes  of  a  hawk 
not  eafily  removed  ;  and  fometimes  incurable^  when  it 
is  too  thick  and  of  a  loni!^  continuance. 

It  proceeds  from  grofs  humouis  in  the  head,  vvhich 
frequently  do  not  only  dim,  but  extinguifh  th«  fight  -, 
and  fome  times  the  hood  is  the  caufe  of  this  mifchief* 

The 
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The  cure  IS  tote  cffc£lcd,  by  fccuring  her  two  or 
three  days  with  aloes  or  agaric  :  then  take  the  powder 
of  wafhed  aloes,  finely  beaten,  one  fcruple,  and  two 
fcruples  of  fugar  candy ;  mingle  thefe  together,  and 
M  ith  a  quill  blow  it  into  the  hawk's  affeded  eye  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

This  is  the  gentled,  and  mod  fovereign  medicine  of 
any  yet  lOiown  ;  but  if  this  wili  not  do,  you  muH:  ufe 
ftrongcr  remedies,  as  th^  juice  of  celandine -roots, 
bathing  their  eyes  often  with  rofc-water,  in  which 
the  feed  of  fenugreek  has  been  boiled. 
.  C  AT  AR  ACTS  are  alfo  called  moon  eyes,  and  luna- 
tic eyes.  About  ihe  age  of  five  or  fix,  the  fymptoms 
.of  a  lippitude  come  on  ;  they  continue  to  come  and  g  j 
while  tJbe  catara£k  ripens,  which  is  ufually  two  years  : 
at  this  time  all  pain  in,  and  running  from  the  eyes 
abates,  and  the  horfe  goes  blind. 

.  Sometimes  the  catara£l  forms  iife|f  without  any  pre- 
ceding lippitude  ;  ic  is  then  called  a  dry  catara£l ;  in 
this  cafe  the  eye  is  not  (hut  up  with  the  fwelling,  but 
it  appears  cloudy,  aud  the  horfe  cannot  fee  very  di- 
ftinaiy. 

Sometimes  the  eye  appears  funk,  and  as  if  it  was 
wafling ;  then  the  cataradt  is  ufually  a  long  time  in 
forming,  and  the  other  eye,  for  the  mod  part,  conti- 
nues good,  though  in  all  other  indgnces,  when  one  eye 
goes,  the  other  foon  follows. 

A  cataraft  differs  in  colour ;  for  it  fonjetimes  is 
white,  pearl-colour,  yellow,  black,  or  greenifh 

Dr.  Bracken  is  of  opinion,  that  only  the  two  for- 
mer of  thefe  are  curable,  and  that  not  oy  any  outward 
or  inward  application  j  but  by  manual  operation  with 
the  needle,  which  turns  off  the  laminae  of  the  crydal- 
jine  that  ^re  difeafed,  and  then  the  rays  of  light  are  ad- 
mitted through  the  remaining  parts,  if  other  methods 
are  ufcd,  ht  they  what  they  will,  they  may  fometimes 
help  his  fight,  fo  as  to  keep  him  out  of  ditches,  and  from 
running  againd  walls,  or  fuch  like,  but  they  will  never 
cure  a  cataraft.  In  flio»t,  the  only  certain  cure  for 
catara£ls,  is  to  perform  the  operatlm^  .called  couching. 
But  this  cannot  be  performed  by^ciy  but  an  expert 
furgeon,  who  underdands  the  anatomical  part  of  the 
eye,  and  who  has  been  well  ufed  to  the  practice. 

Catarrhs,  in  Swin^  :  a  diforder  to  which  they 
are  frequently  fubject :  the  following  are  edeenied  the 
mod  effeflual  methods  of  cure  : 

Bruife  liverwort,  hen's  dung,  red  ochre,  dried  floes, 
and  polypodium  root  -,  boil  ihem  well  in  fair  water,  and 
give  it  warm,  morning  and  evening,  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  brimdone,  and  as  much  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  hold  his  head  by  force  over  them  whild 
burning  on  a  chaffing- difli  of  coals,  after  which  give  a 
drench  of  garlick,  pepper,  and  rue,  boiled  in  new  fmall- 
beer. 

CATARRHS,  in  Sui^ep*    See  Cough. 

CATTLE,  their  good  or  b?d  qualities  to  difcover. 
Upon  view,  if  jou  fufpedl  any  defe<Jl,  gripe  hard  with 
your  hand,  on  the  back  or  withers,  behind  the  flioul- 
der,  and  this  griping  will  caufe  fo  fenfiblc  a  pain,  if 
unfound,  that  the  bead  will  (brink  or  tremble,  ill  en- 
"during  your  gripe  or  pinch,  and  be  ready  to  fall  5  but, 


if  found  and  healthy,  it  will  not  flinch,  or  but  very- 
little. 

If  you  buy  lean  cattle  fpr  fattenning,  fee  they  are 
young  ;  for,  if  old,  they  will  not  prove  well,  but  tathcr 
your  money  and  charge  will  be  cad  away  to  little  or  no 
advantage.  And,  to  know  this,  obfervc  they  are 
fmoolh,  and  often  lick  themfelves,  that  they  wa,nt  not 
their  teeth,  that  their  hides  be  thick  and  firm,  fcouU 
ders  and  ribs  broad  ;  and,  if  the  hair  of  their  tail  be 
broken,  they  will  not  feed  kindly,  but  rather  dwindle 
than  increafc  in  flefli  or  fatnefs^ 

C/tTTLE,  to  fatten :  the  following  is  not  only  a 
cheap,  but  a  fpeedy  method. 

Put  them  into  an  agreeable  padure,  and,  as  the  fea* 
fon  is,  give  them  chafF,  rapes  of  grains,  with  the  dud* 
ijigs  of  meal,  fometimes  chopped  peafc-hawm,  offal 
turnips,  cabbage  or  cole  wort  leaves  i  if '^you  perceive 
weir  domachs  fail,  boil  colewort  leaves  in  vinegar  or 
.'pale  beer  grounds,  and  drench  them  with  it,  and  it  will 
lecover  their  appetite,  and  make  (hem  feed  roundly  ;^ 
water  them  twice  a-day  at  lead,  if  in  winter,  if  yot^ 
have  an  opportunity^  but  warm  the  water,  and  fift 

t;  bran  into  it ;  and,  to  make  them  healthful,  bruife 
min  and  anifeeds,  or  caraway-feeds,  and  boil  in 
titecr  water  once  in  four  or  five  days.  When  they  are 
houfed,  keep  their  dalls  dry  and  bard  under  foot, 
paved  with  dones  or  eravel,  and  Hoping,  that  the  urine 
may  run  away  1  and  have  the  windows  to  open,  that 
Lhey  may  have  frefli  air  in  fuch  convenient  quantitiea 
a^  the  feafon  requires ;  and  by  this  ufage  they  will  foon 
become  fat. 

CATTLE,  afflicted  with  an  unknown  inward  dif- 
order, to  cure : 

If  you  cannot  find  out  the  difeafe  of  the  bead,  take 
a  quart  of  ale,  a  handful  of  wormwood,  a  handful  of 
-rue,  and  a  handful  of  rofemary ;  all  bein^  bruifed  in  a 
moiftar,  and  then  boiled,  drain  the  herbs  forth  verj 
well,  and  add  twp  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  garlic,  at 
miich  of  the  juice  of  houfeieek,  and  as  much  London 
treacle  :  mix  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  beaft 
milk  w^arm. 

Under  cattle  fome  include  all  quadrupeds  which  af- 
fociate,  or  go  in  herds,  as  ftieep,  tMcen,  hogs,  horfe^t 
&p.  Others  define  cattle  to  be  all  tame  animals  which 
graze:  cattle  are  fometimes  divided  into  greats  com» 
prehending  oxen,  bulls,  CDws,  calves,  horfes,  &c.  and 
fmall,  including  flieep,  lambs,  goats,  &c.  Black. 
Cattle  implies  all  of  the  Ox  kind. 

CAVALIER.     One  that  underdands  horfes,  and  it  . 
pra£tifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

CAVEZON,  a  fort  of  nofe-band,  either  of  iron, 
leather,  or  wood,  fometimes  flat,  at  other  times  hoUow 
or  twided,  put  on  tie  nofe  of  a  horfe,  to  wring  it,  ^nd 
fo  forward  the  fuppling  and  breaking  of  the  horfe.  Aji 
iron  cavczoii  is  a  femicircle  or  band  of  iron,  confiding 
of.  two  or  three  pieces  jointed  by  hinges,  and  mounted 
with  a  head  dall,  a  throat  baud,  and  two  ftraps  or 
reins  with  three  rings  -,  when  we  mean  to  make  a  horfe 
walk  round  a  pillar,  through  the  two  fide  rings  wc  paCs 
the  two  reins,  which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand,  oc 
makes  fad  to  the  faddlc.  In  order  to  keep  the  horfe't 
he^d  in  fubjedion,  &c. 

L  2  CAUTING^T/^ 
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CAUTING-IROlsT,    an  iron  with  wlikh  farriers 
fear  thofe  parts  of  a  horfe  that  require  burHing. 
-^   CAW'KING-TIME,  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk's  tread- 
Hig  thne. 

A  CI-IACE,  IS  a  (lation  for  wild  beads  of  the  fo- 
rtfft  ;  from  which  it  differs  in  the  following  r€fpev5>s: 
that  it  may  be  in  the  pofleihon  of  a  fubjeft,  which  a 
fbrcft  in  its  proper  and  true  nature  cannot;  neither  is 
it  commonly  fo  large,  nor  endowed  with  fo  many  li- 
berties, at  the  courts  of  attachment,  fwainmote,  juftice 
feat  of  eyre,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chace  differs 
from  a  park,  for  that  it  is  of  a  larger  compafs,  having 
a  great  variety  of  fi^artne,  and  more  over feers,  or  keepers, 
—For  hearts  of  the  chace,  and  the  terms  ufed,  fee  the 
Atticle  Tebms. 

Whatfirt  of  Chace  is  mojt  proper  firjl  to  tram  a  Hunting' 
horfe  to*  . 

Spme  would  have  a  horfe  that  is  defigned  either  foir 
.a  buck-hunter  or  fox-hunter,  to  be  ufed  at  firfl:,  and 
trained  up  in  that  fort  of  exercife;  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  thofe  chaccs  are  too  violent  for  a  young 
horfe,  and  therefore  chufe  to  train  him  after  harriers  : 
which  laft  feems  to  be  the  moft  eligible. 

As  for  the  (lag,  buck,  and  hind,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  hunting  of  them  ;  fo  that  the  incon- 
veniences from  each  chace  are  in  a  manner  the  fame 
aJfo  :  for  whichfoever  you  hunt,  it  is  either  in  tovert, 
or  at  force. 

If  a  deer  be  hunted  in  a  park,  they  ufually  chufe 
the  moft  woody  partis  of  it,  as  a  refuge  from  the  pur- 
fuits  of  their  enemies ;  which  is  both  unpleafant  to  the 
Tidir,  and  troublefome  to  the  horfe  to  follow  the  dogs 
through  the  thick  bufhcs;  and  befides,  in  parks  the 
ground  is  ufually'full  of  mole-banks,  trenches,.  &c. 
which  IS  datfgerous  for  a  young  horfe  to  gallop  on,  till 
1^  has  attained  to  fome  perfe<Sion  in  his  ftroke. 

But  if  they  be  turned  out  of  the  park,  and  hunted 
at  forcc^  you  will  find,  that  as  foon  as  you  have  un- 
harboured  or  roufed  them,  they  will  immediately  make 
out  end-ways  before  the  hounds,  five  or  fix,  nay  fome- 
times  ten  miles ;  they  following  in  full  cry,  fo  fwiftly, 
that  a  horfe  rauft  be  compelled  to  run  up  and  down  hill 
without  intcrmiflion,  leaping  hedge,  ditch,  and  dale; 
nay,  often  crofliog  rivers  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
rider,  as  well  as  of  the  horfe*  So  that  it  fliould  fecm 
altogether  improper  to  put  a  young  horfe  to  fuch  vio- 
lent labour  at  the  fir  ft,  till  he  hath  been  inured  to  hard 
fcrvice  by  praftice  and  degrees. 

And  befides,  the  feafon  for  thefe  chaces  beginning 
about  Midfamracr,  and  ending  at  Holyrood-iide,  is  a 
part  of  the  year  in  which  the  fun's  heat  is  exceffive  ; 
that  befides  the  fwiftnefs  and  violence  of  this  chace, 
and  the  danger  of  cracking  his  wind,  and  burfting  his 
belly ;  (and  ch'e  ftraining  of  his  limbs  by  fuch  defpe- 
rate  riding,  and  creating  in  a  young  horfe  a  loath- 
fomenefs  to  his  labour,  by  undergoing  fuch  violent 
and  unufual  fervice ;)  the  fun's  exceflivc  heat  does  fo 
fcorch  the  earth,  that  a  violent  chace  would  hazard 
the  melting  of  his  greafe  :  and  the  weight  of  the  rider, 
by  reafon  of  the  hardncfs  of  the  ground,  would  occa* 


fion  foundering,  fplints,  and  windgalls ;  irif  >much,  that 
in  a  ftiort  time  the  horfe  would  prove  altogether  ufelefs* 

Horfes  employed  in  this  violent  exercife,  fliould  be 
fuch  as  have  been  trained  to  huntmg  by  long  praftice 
and  experience. 

Young  horfes  (fays  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle)  being 
as  fubje^  to  difeafes  as  young  children,  therefore  he 
advifes,  that  any  man  that  would  buy  a  horfe  for  ufe 
in  his  ordinary  eccafions,  as  for  journies,  hawking,  or 
hunting,  (hould  never  buy  a  horfe  till  the  mark  be  out 
of  his  mouth;  and  if  he  be  found  of  wind,  limb,  and 
fight,  he  will  laft  eight  or  nine  years,  with  good  keep 
ing,  and  never  fail  you  :  and  therefore,  (he  adds)  I  am 
always  ready  to  buy  for  fuch  purpofes,  an  old  nag,  of 
fome  huntfman  or  falconer,  that  is  found,  and  that  is 
the  ufeful  nag  :  for  he  gallops  on  all  grounds,  leaps 
over  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  fuch  an  one  will  not  foil 
you  in  your  journey,  or  any  where,  and  is  the  only 
nag  of  ufe  for  pleafure  or  journey. 

The  next  chace  is  that  of  the  fox;  which  although 
it  is  a  recreation  much  in  ufe,  and  highly  applauded 
by  the  generality  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  yet  is 
inconvenient  for  the  training  a  young  horfe  \  it  being 
fwift  without  refpite,  and  of  a  long  continuance  too  ; 
both  which  are  diftafteful  to  the  horfe:  but  the  great-  < 
eft  inconvenience  that  happens  to  a  horfe  in  this  cafe- 
is,  that  when  a  fox  is  unkennelled,  he  feldom  or  never 
betakes  himfelf  to  a  champaign  country,  but  remains 
in  the  ftrongeft  coverts  and  thickeft  woods  :  fo  that  a 
horfe  can  have  but  little  pleafure  in  accompanying  the 
hounds,  without  the  rilk  of  being  ftuhbed,  or  fome 
fuch  danjrerous  accident. 

The  fitteft  horfes  for  this  chace,  are  horfes  of  great 
ftrength  and  ability  :  this  chace  beginning  at  Chrift- 
mas,  which  is  the  worft  time  of  riding,  and  ends  at 
Lady- day,  when  the  ground  is  beft  for  it. 

'1  he  next  chace  is  the  otter  \  which  is  not  convenient 
for  a  horfe,  becaufe  he  that  will  truly  purfue  this  am- 
phibious animal,  muft  often  fwim  his  horfe,  to  the 
equal  hazard  both  of  the  rider  and  the  horfe» 

,  The  hare,  therefore,  is  the  beft  chace  both  for  plea- 
fure arid  delight. 

It  is  indeed  fwift,  and  of  fome  endurance,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  but  far  more  pleafant  to  the  horfe,  becaufe 
hares  commonly  run  the  champaign  country  :  and  the 
fcent  not  being  fo  hot  as  that  of  the  fox,  the  dogs  are 
oftener  at  default,  and  by  that  means  the  horfe  has 
many  fobs  \  By  which  he  recovers  wind,  and  regains 
ftrength. 

This  chace  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and  lafis  till  tlie 
end  of  February. 

The  beft  dogs  to  bring  a  horfe  to  perfcftion  of  wind» 
and  fpeed,  are  fleet  northern  hounds ;  for  they,  by 
means  of  their  hard  running,  will  draw  him  up  to  that 
extraordinary  fpeed,  that  he  will  not  have  time  to 
loiter;  and  by  continual  praftice,  will  be  inured  and 
habituated  to  the  violence  of  their  fpeed,  that  in  a  (hort 
time  he  will  be  able  to  ride  on  all  forts  of  ground,  and 
be  at  fuch  command  upon  the  hand,  that  he  will  ftrike 
at  what  rate  you  pleafe  :  and  three  quarters  fpeed  will 
be  lefs  troublefome  to  him  than  a  Canterbury  gallop. 

This  may  probaUy  be  oae  of  the  rcafons  why  your 
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northern  breeders,  for  the  p^cnerality,  excel  thofc  of 
thefouth;  fincc  certainly  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds 
contributes  much  to  the  excellence  of  their  horTes,  and 
renders  them  able  to  endure  a  four  mile  courfe  witiiout 
fobs;  which  fome  horfemen  call  running. 

The  only  way  in  which  Chace  is  now  ufed  by 
fportfmen,  is,  to  fignify  the  run  or  purfuit  itfelf  •,  as 
we  fay  a  fine  chace^  a  long  chace^  zfox^chaee,    ^ 

CHACK,  OR  Beat  upon  the  Hand;  a  horfc  is 
said  to  chack,  or  beat  upon  the  hand,  when  his  head 
is  not  fteady,  but  he  tofles  up  his  nofe,  and  fiiakes  it 
all  of  a  fudden,  to  avoid  the  fubjeftion  of  the  bridle. 
In  order  to  fix  and  fecurc  his  head,  you  need  only  to 
put  under  his  nofc-band  a  fmall  flat  band  of  iron 
bended  archwife,  which  anfwers  to  a  martingal. 

CHAFFINCH,  a  finging  bird,  that  takes  its  name 
frpm  its  delight  in  chaff;  and  by  fome  admired  fot  its 
ibng,  though  it  has  not  much  pleafantnefs  or  fweetnefs 
in  it. 

They  are  caught  in  plenty  in  flight  time ;  but  their 
nefts  are  rarely  found,  though  they  breed  in  hedges 
and  trees  of  all  forts,  and  make  ihem  of  mofs  and 
wool,  or  any  thing  almoft  they  can  gather  up :  they 
have  young  ones  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  which  are  fel- 
dombred  from  their  neft ;  as  being  a  bird  not  apt  to 
take  another  bird^s  fong,  nor  to  whiftle;  fo  that  it  is 
beft  to  leave  the  old  ones  to  bring  them  up. 

The  Effex  finches  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
beft  fort,  both  for  length  of  fong  and  variety,  they 
ending  with  feVeral  notes  that  are  very  pretty. 

It  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  will  live  almoft  upon  any 
feeds,  none  coming  amifs  to  him ;  and  he  is  ftldom 
fobjeft  to  any  difeafe,  as  the  canary-biid  and  linnet 
arc;  but  he  will  be  very  loufy,  if  not  fprinklcd  with  a 
little  wine,  two  or  three  times  a  month ► 

CHAFFING,  IN  Horses,  to  prevent. 

A  fore  back  is  very  common  upon  the  road  in  travel- 
ling, and  more  efpecially  in  young  horfes,  whofe  backs 
arc  unufed  to  carry  loads ;  therefore,  to  thefe  laft,  a 
pretty  large  feated  faddle  agre«s  befl ;  and,  every  morn- 
ing, alter  your  crupper  a  hole  or  two,  that  it  may 
thereby  draw  the  faddle  back,  and  now  and  then  let  it 
alio  have  liberty  forwards,  and  by  this  means  he  will 
not  carry  your  weight  always  in  the  fame  places,  which 
will  conduce  greatly  to  his  cafe,  and  keep  the  (kin 
upon  his  back. 

Let  your  horfe's  back  be  cooled  every  time  you  bait 
him,  and  now  and  then  wafhed  with  warm  water,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  linen  cloth ;  and  the  faddle  fhould 
alfobe  fcraped,  fo  that  no  hardnefs  nor  inequalities  re- 
in»n  from  the  fweat,  whichj^  togethci  with  the  duft, 
ftkks  round  the  feat  on  the  pahnel. 

When  a  horfe*s  back  is  once  much  inflamed,  I  doubt 
if  will  be  tok)  late  to  keep  the  fkin  on  upon  the  journey  \ 
however,  alter  the  prefTure  of  the  faddle,  fo  as  the 
fartf  teaft  heated  may  bear  the  burden,  and  that  equal- 
ly. Then  ufe  fait  and  water,  warm  urine,  vinegar, 
Are*  for  ihefe  are  commonly  ufed  to  cool  a  horfe's  back 
itaX  15  hurt ;  but,  if  the  fkin  be  broke  in  holes,  from 
irfel^peoplc'  call  warbl<?s,  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
4tt  cqoai  quantities  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  tindure 
dl  myrrh  and  aloes,  witli  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  will 


be  bed  to  bnthc  the  places  with  now  and  then.  TTiere 
will  be  holes  or  fmall  wounds  in  the  tumours,  called 
warbles,  before  fome  people  would  imagine  it;  there- 
fore ufe  the  faid  linQure,  and,  with  care,  you  may ' 
proceed  upon  your  journey;  I  fay,  with  care,  becaufe 
you  fliould  look  at  your  horfe's  back  often,  and  not 
hang  upon  him,  fo  as  to  make  the  inflammation  fprcad  ; 
therefore,  for  this  end,  it  is  beft  to  walk  on  foot  awhile 
every  hour,  and  bathe  the  horfe's  back  with  fait  and 
water,  vinegar,  or  any  other  thing,  that  is  an  enemy 
to  pulrefafiion,  till  fuch  time  as  the  hide  will  bear 
prefling  without  inflammation ;  which  it  will  do,  by 
continuing  tiiis  method  for  fome  time. 

CHALLENGED  COCK-FIGHT,  is  generally  to 
meet  with  ten  flaves  of  cocks,  and  to  make  one  of 
them  twenty-one  battles,  (more  or  lefs)  the  odd  battle 
to  have  the  maftery. 

CtlALLENGING,*  (hunting-term)  is  ufed  of 
hounds  and  bengles,  when  at  firll  finding  the  fcent  of 
their  game,  they  prcfently  open  and  cry  :  the  huntfmen 
then  fay,  they  challenge. 

CHaNFRIN,  is  the  fore  part  of  a  horfe's  head, 
extending  from  und'  r  the  ears,  alon<^  the  interval  be- 
tween the  eve  brows,  down  to  his  nofc. 

CH  ANFRIN-BLANCE.     See  Stau,  or  Blazk. 

CHANGE  A  HoRSK,  or  Change  PIand-,  is  to 
turn  or  bear  the  horfe's  head  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to 
the  right. 

You  fliould  never  change  yourhorfe,  without  pufh- 
ing  him  forward  upon  the  turn  ;  and  after  the  turn^ 
pufli  him  on  ftraight,  in  order  to  a  (lop. 

This  horfe  changes  from  the  right  with  an  ugly 
grace.  See  Entire,  Nails  Walk,  and  a  Passads 
of  ^\vt  times. 

CHANNEL  OF  a  Horse,  is  the  hollow  between 
the  two  bars,  or  the  nether  jaw  bones,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  lodged  :  for  this  purpofe  it  (hould  be  large 
enough,  that  it  be  not  prefled  with  the  bitt-mouth, 
which  fliould  have  a  liberty  in  the  middle  of  it. 

CHAPE  (with  hunters)  the  tip  at  the  end  of  a 
fox's  tail  i  fo  called,  as  the  tail  itfelf  is  termed  breach, 
drag,  orbrufh. 

CHAPELET,  is,  a  couple  of  (lirrup-leathers, 
mounted  each  of  them  with  a  llirrup,  and  jointed  at 
top  in  a  fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the 
chapelet,  by  which  they  are  made  faft  to  the  pommel 
of  the  faddle,  after  being  adjufted  to  the  riiicr's  length 
and  bearing :  they  are  ufed,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  up  or  letting  down  the  flirrups,  every  time  that 
a  gentleman  mounts  on  a  different  horfs  and  faddle, 
and  to  fupply  the  want  in  the  academy  faddles,  which 
have  no  ftirrup  to  them. 

CHAPERON  OF  A  BiTT  mouth,  is  a  word  only 
ufed  for  fcaich-mouths,  and  all  others  that  arc  luot 
cannon-mouths,  fignifying  the  end  of  the  bitt  thajt 
joins  to  ^\z  branch,,  jult  by  the  banquet. 

In  fcatch-mouths  the  chaperon  is  round,  but  in  others 
it  is  oval  i  and  the  fame  part  that  in  fcatched,  agd  other 
mouths,  is  called  chaperon,  is  in  cannon-mouths  called 
froncean, 

CH  ARBON  (i.  €,  coal)  is  an  obfolete  French  word ; 
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iignifyJng  that  little  black  fpot,  or  mark,  that  remains 
•after  a  large  fpot,  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth  of  a 
Tioife,  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  year,  when  the  cavity 
filh,  and  the  tooth,  being  Tmooth  and  equal,  is  faid  to 
be  raifcd. 

CHARGE,  IS  a  preparation  of  an  ointment,  of  th^ 
confidence  of  a  thick  decoftion,  applied  to  the  (hcul- 
ders,  fplaits,  inflammations,  and  fprains  of  horfes. 

The  parts  afFcfted  arc  rubbed  and  chafed  with  this 
compofition,  after  which  you  may  cover  them  with 
finking  paper,  if  you  M'ill. 

Charges  are  made  two  ways,  viz.  either  with  em- 
hiiellures,  /.  c  a  mixture  of  honey,  turpentine,  fuet, 
and  other  drugs;  or  with  remohide,  which  is  a  mix- 
tute  of  the  lees  of  wine  with  the  dregs  of  emmieliurc. 

Farriers  confound  the  names  of  charge  emmiellures 
and  remolade,  and  indifferently  ufe  one  for  the  other. 

To  CHARGE,  in  the  fportman's  language,  is  equi- 
valent with  to  load  in  the  foldier's.  Thefe  languages 
(liould  be  kept  diftinfl :  fo  a  fpo:tfmany2^:>5/j  at  a  par- 
tridge, a  regiment ^w  at  the  enemy.  From  con- 
founding fuch  terms  we  may  talk  of  a  front  rank  of 
beans,  and  the  firft  row  of  a  battalion. 

CHASTISEMENTS,  or  Coukections -,  are 
thofe  fevere  and  rigorous  effe£ls  of  the  aids  ;  for  when 
the  aids  arc  given  with  feverky,  they  become  punifli- 
ments. 

CHAUSSE  Trop-Haut  ;  a  white-footed  horfe  is 
faid  to  be  fuch,  when  the  white  piakes  run  too  high 
upon  the  legs. 

CHECK  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufcd  of  a  hawk 
tvheii  (he  forfakes  her  proper  game,  to  fly  at  pyes, 
crows,  rooks,  or  the  like,  -croffinp  her  in  her  flight. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING,  u\  Horses:  this  pro- 
ceeds generally  from  hard  labour,  whereby  the  horfe 
becomes  furfeited ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  no 
more  than  a  fevere  cold,  and  is  to  be  managed  accord- 
ingly. 

When  a  horfe  is  cheft -foundered,  his  coat  will  flare, 
and  his  flanks  will  heave  more  than  common.  Mode- 
rate bleeding  is  the  bed,  in  order  to  eafe  his  difficulty, 
of  breathing ;  but  I  would  not  advife  the  opening  his 
flank-veins  or  thofe  on  the  in  fide  of  the  thigh,  for  that 
is  feldom  attended  with  any  good  cfFe£l. 

'Take  oil  of  petre  half  an  ounce,  mix  it  with  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  chamomi'e;  and  fo  proportionably  a 
greater  quantity,  as  you  fee  occafion,  and  bathe  the 
bread  with  a  hot  woollen  cloth ;  and,  when  you  have 
in  that  manner  chafed  it  as  well  as  you  can,  run  a  hot 
iron  over  it  to  make  it  fink  into  the  flcin ; 'do  this 
twice  or  thrice,  and  give  the  horfe  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  falad-oil,  apd  the  like  quantity  of  aqua-vit?e,  warmed 
and  well  mixed  togethier  over  a  gentle  fire.  See 
Foundering. 

CHEST-  I  RAPS,  a  kind  of  boxes  or  traps,  ufed 
to  take  pole-cats,  fitchets,  martens,  and  the  like, vermin, 
that  are  injurious  to  warrens,  dovc-houfes,  or  hen- 
roolts:  the  firft  of  them  being  with  a  finglc,  and  the 
other  with  a  double  entrance^  are  reprelented  tjius : 
Novir  for  the  making  and  ufing  them,  take  three  pieces 
of  oak  or  elm-board,  of  an  equal  bignefs,  like  to  that 
which  is  in  Plac  IV.   Fig.  2.  with  A,  B,  C,  D  :  let 


them  be  four  feet  long,  one  over,  and  about  an  incli 
thick;  which  nail  together  juft  like  a  cofllin,  and  clofc 
up  one  end  with  a  piece  of  the  board,  which  mull  be 
nailjjd  fad  on,  as  A  CE  F;  likcwife  nail  over  three 
main  boards,  another  piece,  as  A,  F,  G,  H,  which 
mud  be  as  large  as  any  of  the  red,  but  not  (o  long  by 
two  parts  in  three:  and  for  the  red  of  the  covering, 
you  mud  have  another  piece  of  the  fame  board  :  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  boards  make  a  little  hole  with  a  gim- 
blet,  at  the  places  marked  G,  H,  where  fadcn  two 
nails^  that  may  be  driven  into  the  board  that  lies  on  the 
top,  foas  to  ferve  for  fockets,  or.  as  the  axle  of  a  coach  ; 
fothat  the  board  may  eafily  be  Jifted  up  and  let  down: 
and  at  the  other  end  I  K,  nail  another  piece  of  timber, 
jud  equal  to  that ,  marked  A,  F,  G,  H,  which  mud 
only  be  fadened  to  the  upper  boards  in  fuch  manner, 
that  being  let  down,  the  whole  may  feem  to  be  a  chcd 
clofe  fliut  i  then  get  twO  pieces  of  wood,  as  L,  M,P,  Q, 
two  feet  long,  and  0!ie  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
pierced  at  the  end  L,  M,  with  a  hole  big  enough  to 
turn  one's  little  finger  in  ;  nail  thefe  on  the  two  fide 
boards,  about  the  middle  of  them,  jud  oppofite  to  each 
other,  with  a  piece  of  wood  an  inch  fquare,  fluped  at 
both  ends  like  an  axletree,  which  put  eafily  into  the 
two  holes  L,  M  ;  at  the  middle  of  the  faid  axletree, 
frame  a  mortice  or  hole  to  faden  and  tie  a  dick  O,  N, 
which  may  fall  down  upon  the  moving  plank,  when  it 
is  let  down  ;  and  this  is  intended  to  prevent  any  bead 
from  lifting  up  the  cover  when  once  it  is  down. 

Before  you  nail  all  the  boards  together,  make  a,hole 
in  that  plank  marked  A,  B  C  l>,  at  the  place  marked 
U,  X  •,  which  hole  (hould  be  t>xt)  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  over,  jud  oppoGie  thereto,  and  in  the  other 
plank  bore  a  little  hole  with  a  gimblet  as  at  R,  that 
you  may  put  in  a  fmall  cord ;  at  the  end  whereof  you 
tie  your  tricker  R,  N,  S,  n,.t,  made  ot  a  dick  as  big 
as  one's  little  finger,  which  though  fadened  at  the  end 
R,  may  however  have  liberty  enough  to  move  up  and 
down,  and  mud  pafs  through  the  hole  U,  about  two 
inches  out,  with  a  notch  or  two  at  T^  about  the  end 
of  it  tie  your  bait  on  this  tricker  within  the  thed  trap, 
which  ought  to  be  appropriated  fo  the  nature  of  the 
bead,  or  vermin,  you  intend  to  take. 

For  the  fetcing  this  trap,  you  mud  have  a  drong  cord 
upon  the  moving  plank,  near  the  middle  of  it  marked 
Y ;  towards  the  end  at  the  other  end  of  the  faid  (:ord, 
tie  a  fmall  dick  marked  U,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and 
half  as  big  as  one'd  finger,  formed  at  one  end  like  a 
wedge,  fo  the  trap  being  lifted  half  a  foot  as  you  fee  it 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  the  cord  which  paflech 
over  the  axletree,  2!l,  O,  the  little  dick  may  have  one 
cn«l  in  the  notch  T  of  your  tricker,  and  the. other  end 
in  the  hole  X,  and  then  is  your  trap  or  engine  fet  right 
as  it  diould  be :  if  yout  tricker  be  a  quarter  of  an  incl) 
clear  from  the  bottom  when  any  vermin  are  once  in, 
and  gives  but  one  touch  to  the  bait,  which  is  on  the 
tricker  that  gives  way,  down  falls  the  moving  plank 
with  the  door  fad  fliut* 

The  other  trap  with  the  double  entrance  is  much 
the  bed,  becaufe  the  vermin  you  intend  to  take  may. 
fee  through  it  to  behold  the  prey,  and  come  in  at  which 
fide  they  plcafe,  and  therefore  will  fooner  venture. 
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It  18  made  much  after  the  fame  manner  with  the  for- 
mer, having  two  turning  planks^  and  the  tricker  ought 
to  be  lanhe  middle  at  Z :  fo  there  need  no  farther 
direftioris  to  be  given  about  it.  See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  z. 
CHEVALER  :  (a  French  word)  a  horfe  is  faid.to 
chevaier^  when  in  paflaging  upon  a  walk  or  a  trot  his 
far  fore  leg  croffes  qr  overlaps  the  other  fore  leg  every 
fccond  motion.    See  To  Passaob. 

CHEVIN,         1  A  frefli  water  fifli,  having  a  great 
CHUB-FISH.  /  head. 

CHEVIN-FISHING,  this  fiOi  fpawns  in  March, 
is  very  ftrong>  though  ina£live,  yielding  in  a  very  lit- 
tle time  after  he  is  ftruck,  and  the  larger  he  is,  the 
xnore  quietly  he  is  taken. 

As  for  his  food,  he  loves  all  forts  of  worms  and  flies, 
alfo  cheefe,  grain,  black  worms,  their  bellies  being  flit 
that  white  may  appear.  He  afFedls  a  large  bait,  and 
variety  of  them  at  one  hook  ;  but  more  particularly  he 
delights  in  the  pith  that  grows  in  the  bone  of  an  ox's 
back;  but  you  muft  take  care  to  keep  ofF  the  tough 
outward  flcin,  without  breaking  the  inward  tender  orie.^^ 
This  fifli  is  to  be  angled  for  early  in  the  morning 
with  fnails;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  make  ufe  of 
feme  other  bait,  and  in  the  afternoon  fifh  for  him  at 
ground  or  fly  ;  of  the  laft  of  which  there  is  none  he 
covets  more  than  a  great  moth  with  a  large  head,  whofe 
body  is  yeUow,  with  whitifli  wings,  which  is  eommonly 
found  in  ga  dens  about  the  evening; 

CHEWING  B/\LLS  for  Horses  :  thefe  balls  are 
wfed  for  relloring  loit  appetite,  an  infirmity  to  which 
borfes  are  very  incident,  proceeding  from  a  fait  humour, 
and  bitter  phlegm,  which  obftruAs  the  paflTage  of  the 
throat,  and  makes  them  loath  their  food. 
The  compofition  of  thefe  balls  is  as  follows  : 
Take  a  pound  of  aflTa-foctida,  as  much  liver  of  anti- 
mony, and  half  a  pound  of  the  wood  of  a  bay«tree>  an 
equal  quantity  of  juniper  wood,  and  two  ounces  of 
pellitory  of  .Spain. 

Pound  all  the  ingredients  apart  to  a  grofs  powder,  in 
order  to  which  the  woods  muft  be  firft  very  well  dried  ; 
then  put  them  all  together  in  a  mortar,  and  incorporate 
them  with  a  large  quantity  of  good  grape  verjuice  well 
clarified,  pouring  it  in  by  degrees,  till  they  are  reduced 
to  a  mafs,  of  which  make  balls  of  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
and  dry  them  in  the  fun:  wrap  one  of  thefe  balls  in  a 
Jinen  clout,  and  tying  a  thread  tliereio  make  the  horfe 
chew  it  for  two  hours  in  the  morning;  and  he  will  eat 
.  as  foon  as  you  unbridle  him  :  do  the  fame  at  night,  and 
continue  this  method  till  the  horfe  recovers  his  appe- 
tite. 

When  one  ball  is  confumed  put  in  another. 
Thefe  balls  may  be  ufed  on  the  road,  as  you  travel, 
being  tied  to  the  bridle ;  balls  of  Venice  treacle  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  with  good  fuccefs. 

CHINE,.  Mourning  of.  This  is  caufed  by  fud- 
denly  cooling  upon  cxccQive  heats,  ftanding  in  damp 
or  wet  pkces,  or  eating  fuch  things  as  turn  to  raw  hu- 
mours, which,  falling  upon  the  liver  and  lungs,  fre- 
quently inflame  or  putrefy  them,  fo  that  they  occafion 
the  horfe,  by  defeft  of  their  oflice,  to  faH  down  fud- 
denly  and  die;  therefore,  when  you  by  any  trembling 
or  dulnefsfufpeQ  this  grievance,  ufc  the  following  cure 


Let  your  fiorfe  blood;  and,  having  chafed  him  welT^^ 
take  olive- oil  and  verjuice,  of  each  two  ounces,  the 
juice  of  celandine,  and  powder  of  elecampane  root,  of 
each  an  ounce ;  warm  them  a  little ;  and,  tying  his  head* 
up  to  the  rack,  pour  them  into  his  noftrils,  flopping 
them  clofe  after  it,  that  he  may  be  forced  to  fneeze 
and  ftrain  tocaft  itoift;  after  which,  having  an  ounce 
of  the  powder  of  rhubarb  heated  in  a  pint  of  canary, 
give  it  him  m  a  drenching-horn,  as  hot  as  he  can  well* 
endure  it,  and  fo  ufe  him  each  morning  for  a  week  to- 
gether, and  the  bad  humours  will  go  ofF. 

CHOLER,  OR  Sharpness  of  Urine,  in  Horses: 
if  you  fee  the  (kin  yellow  or  blueifli,  thefe  humours 
abound,  and  caufe a  feverifh  heat:  to  reduce  them  ob- 
fcrve  tl\fi  following  diredions: 

Take  a  handful  of  elder* leaves,  an  ounce  of  the  feed» 
of  peony,  or,  for  want  of  elder  leaves,  elder-bark^ 
bruife  and  feethe  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  warm* 
Or,  -  . 

,Take  of  turbith,  an  ounce  ;  ginger^  cinnamon,  maf- 
tic,  galingal,  and  aloes  hepatic,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
diagridium,  rhubarb,  and  fenna,  of  each  a  drachm: 
dry,  bruife,  and  make  them  into  a  powc'^r,  giving  the 
horfe  the  whole  quantity  at  two  doles  in  warm  ale  or 
milk.  ^ 

CHOLIC :  when  a  horfe  has  this  pain  violently,  it 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  daggers^  and  care  muft  be  taken 
of  the  firft  approaches  of  the  diforder ;  for,  when  it 
comes  to  that  degree  which  the  farriers  call  convulfions 
of  the  bowels,  and  which  is  much  the  fame  with 
what  we  call  a  twifting  of  the  guts,  the  cafe  is  nearly 
defpcrate. 

In  the  firft  approaches  of  the  cholic,  the  horfe's 
belly  may  be  perceived  to  be  fwelled,  he  looks  uneafy,, 
lies  down,  rolls  himfelf  about,  and  gets  up  again  ;  and 
his  mouth  is  hot,  and  his  eyes  !oo.k  red.  After  it  is 
come  to  the  more  defperate  ftate,  he  ftamps  furioufly 
upon  the  ground,  rubs  his  fides  hard  againft  the  wall, 
ftretches  out  his  legs  and  neck,  and  gives  all  poflible 
figns  of  the  greateft  uneafineis. 

'J'his  diforder  is  generally  occafioned  by  the  crea* 
ture's  eating  too  greedily  of  cpatfe  |:reen  food,  and 
iometimes  by  fudden  cold  when  he  is  hot ;  fometimes 
alfo  by  the  eating  unwholefome  herbs,  as  thefe  crea- 
tures will  do  when  they  come  into  frefli  paftures, 
though  they  would  not  touch  the  fanie  plants  in  thofc 
grounds  where  they  have  been  ufed  to  feed.  Very  often 
the  following  medicine  will  produce  a  cure  : 

Scald  fome  bran,  and  put  to  it  a  tea-fpoon  full  of  oil 
of  anifeed ;  ftir  it  together,  and  give  it  warm.  If 
this  does  not  anfwer,  diflblve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
philonium  romanum  in  a  pint  of  peppermint-water, 
and  give  this  for  a  drench.  In  cafe  this  fails,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  clyfters.  Boil  two  handfuls  of  mallow^ 
leaves,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cummin-feed,  in 
three  qtjartsof  water,  for  a  quarterofao  hoiir ;  put  to 
this  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar  :  then  ftrain  it  offi 
and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  of  falad^oil,  and  two 
fpoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine^i  This  muft  be  given 
warm,  and  the  horfe  muft  be  walked  gently  after  it* 
After  which  give  him  clean-  hay,  warm  water,  and 
bran ;  arid,  if  he  docs  not  grow  well  diredly  upon  thia> 
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rq^eat  the  dofe  of  phttonium  romanum  once  in  eight 
hours,  and  put  oil  of  anifced  in  all  his  bran. 

When  his  cafe  is  come  to  the  worft  before  care  is 
taken,  or  the  word  fymptoms  come  on  in  fpitc  of  thefe 
remedies,  the  borfe  mud  be  blooded.  Then,  infead 
of  the  philonium  and  peppermint-water,  give  it  to  him 
tiius : 

Diffolve  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  philonium  in  a 
pint  of  mountain  wine ;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
©f -falad.oiJ,  and  a  tca-fpoon  full  of  fpirit  of  fal-am- 
moniac  ;  giv^  this  as  a  drench,  and  ride  the  horfe 
gently  half  an  hour  after  he  has  taken  it.  If  this  does 
not  fucceed,  mix  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  jalap,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gin  ;  add 
half  a  quartern  of  fweet-oiJ,  and  give  it  him  as  a 
drench.  One  or  other  of  thefe  mud  be  given  once  in 
three  hours,  and  repeat  the  clyder  as  often  as  he  feems 
violently  in  pain.  He  mud  be  ridden  foftly  about  at 
times ;  and  by  this  means  the  fit,  if  it  be  ever  fo  bad, 
will  be  carried  off.  But  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  , 
does  not  return;  and  this  will  be  chiefly  prevented  by 
giving  him  only,  very  good  dry  food,  fcalded  bran, 
warm  water,  and  fometimes  a  little  anifeed  mixed 
with  the  bran. 

The  following  balls  and  clyders  for  the  windy-choHc 
may  be  given  with  fafety  ;  viz. 

,  Firji  hall  for  the  wwdy-cholic.''^2\it  fennel  feeds, 
powder  of  anife  and  cummin,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
two  drachms  of  camphire ;  fifty  drops  of  oil  of  juniper, 
and  one  drachm  of  pcUitory  of  the  wall :  make  all  thefe 
into  a  balVwith  any  kind  of  fyrup,  and  wafli  it  down 
with  about  a  horn  and  a  half  of  ale. 

Second  bailfor  the  windy^choHcy  when  attended  with  the 
Jtrangury^^^lTiVt  fal-prunella  one  ounce,  Venice  tur- 
pentine and  juniper- berries  powdered,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  oil  of  juniper  one  drachm,  and  fait  of  tartar 
two  drachms ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball,  and  waih  it  down 
with  ale.  Thefe  balls  may  be  repeated  till  they  are 
effe£iuali  and  the  horfe  may  be  walked  about.  1 
would  alfo  recommend  the  following  clyfter  to  be  ad- 
minidered  between  the  balls ;  that  is,  after  the  firft 
and  fecond  ball.     The  clyder  is : 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  long-pepper,  two  handfuls 
of  chamomile  flowers,  anife,  coriander,  and  fennel, 
feeds,  of  each  an  ounce ;  boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  they  are  reduced  to  two,  and  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  chamomile,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber. 

I  fliall  now  give  two  or  three  receipts  for  drinks, 
compofed  of  articles  cafily  procured. 

I.  Take  Venice-turpentine,  diflblved  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  fix  drachms  5  Cadile-foap,  or  hard  foap,  one 
ounce  5  nitre,  or  faltpetrc,  one  ounce ;  juniper-berries, 
and  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  with  about 
a  quart  of  warm  ale,  and  a  large  onion  boiled  in  them : 
and  you  may  repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  as  you  find 
it  neceflTary. 

II.  Take  Daffy*8  elixir  and  falad  oil,  of  each  half  a 
pint ;  and  of  philonium  orit  ounce  ^nd  a  half.  This 
Ihould  be  given  warm,  and  repeated  if  neceflary. 

1  (h^l,  in  the  next  place,  defcribe  the  dry  cholic, 
or  gripes,  which  frequently  arifes  from  codivcnefs  5 


this  is  difcovercd  by  the  horfe's  fruitlefs  and  frequent 
attempts  to  dung,  the  quick  motion  of  his  tail,  the 
higlx  colour  of  his  urine,  and  if  he  can  dung,  it  will 
be  very  black  and  hard  j  in  this  cafe,  an  emollient  oily 
clyfter  fhould  be  ufcd  twice  a  day,  and  the- following 
purging  drink: 

Take  of  fenna  three' ounces,  fait  of  tartar  half  an 
ounce  -,  infufe  thefe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  an 
hour  of  two:  ihen  drain  it  off,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  Glauber's  falts  and  two  .ounces  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuaryl 

The  inflammatory  or  bilious  cholic  is  the  laft  fort 
to  which  a  horfe  is  fubie6l.  Mod  of  the  fymptomi 
attending  the  windy  cholic  will  be  found  in  the  dry; 
and  in  this  is  fupcradded,  a  great  heat,  panting,  and 
drynefs  of  the  mouth.  In  this  cafe  copious  bleeding 
is  prefcribed,  at  lead  two  quarts ;  and  this  diould  be 
repeated,  if  the  fymptomi  do  fx)t  ab.ite ;  the  emollient 
clyder,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  diffolved  in  it,  ftiould 
be  thrown  up  twice  a-day,  and  this  will  cool  his  in- 
flamed bowels.  And  give  him  the  fame  cooling  purging 
drink  as  is  prefcribed  for  the  dry  gripes.     See  Gripes. 

CHOTS,     "J  are  maladies  in  the  palate  of  a  horfc's 

CLEFIS,    >mouth,  caufed  either  by  coarfe  and 

RIFTS,  J  rou^h  hay,  full  of  thiftles  and  other 
prickly  duff;  or  by  foul  provender^  full  of  fliarp  feeds  5 
which  by  frequent  pricking  the  "oars  of  his  mouth, 
caufes  them  to  wrinkle  and  breed  corrupt  blood,  which 
may  turn  to  a  canker  j  which  if  it  diould  come  to  that, 
it  is  to  be  cured  as  a  canker;  but  to  prevent  it,  waflt 
his  mouth  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and  anoint  it  with 
honey. 

And  for  the  removing  of  thefe  didempers,  pull  out 
Ims  tongue,  flice  it  with  an  incifion-knife,  and  thrud 
out  the  kernels,  or  corruption,  then  wadi  the  parts  as 
before  dircfted. 

But  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  the  bed  way 
is  to  wadi  his  mouth  or  tongue  often  with  wine,  beer, 
or  ale,  and  fo  blifters  will  not  breed  in  it,  or  any 
other  difeafe. 

CHOPS,     1  do  alfo  often  happen  in  a  horfe*$ieg8, 

CRACKS,  J  on  the  bought  of  thepadern,  accom- 
panied with  pain,  and  a  very  noifome  dench,  which  is 
fometimes  caufed  by  a  fliarp  and  malignant  humour 
that  frets  the  flcin. 

The  cure  may  be  effe£led  by  fird  fliaving  away  the 
hair  from  the  complaint,  in  order  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
applying  the  white  honey  charge,  or  coachman's  oint- 
ment, which  will  fpeedily  heal  the  chops,  if  the  appli- 
cation be  conftantly  renewed.     See  Cracks. 

CHU  B-FISHING.  This  fifli  is  full  of  fmall  forked 
bones,  difperfed  every  where  through  his  body;  eats 
very  waterifli,  and  oeing  not  firm,  is  in  a  manner 
tadelefs :  it  is  the  bed  of  any  to  entertain  a  young 
angler,  as  being  eaGly  taken;  in  order  to  which  you 
mud  look  out  for  fome  hole,  where  you  fliall  have 
twenty  or  more  of  them  together  in  a  hot  day,  floating 
almod  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Let  your  rpd  be  drong  and  long,  your  line  not 
above  a  yard  long  and  very  drong,  baited  with  a  grafs- 
hopper,  which  bob  up  and  down  at  the  top  of  the 
water^  and  if  there  be.  any  chubs  they  will  rife. 

^  T     But 
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But  you  muft  place  yourfelf  fo  as  not  to  be  feen, 
for  the  chub  is  a  timorous  fiHi,  and  the  leaft  ihadow 
will  mskke  him  fink  to  the  bottom  ;  though  he  will  rife 
again  fuddenly,  and  this  is  called  bobbing. 

When  your  hook  is  baked,  drop  it  gendy  about  two 
feet  before  the  chub  you  have  pitched  upon  by  your 
eye  to  be  the  beft  and  faireft,  and  he  will  inftantly  bite 
greedily,  and  be  held  faft,  for  he  is  a  leather* mouthed 
fiih,  fo  that  he  can  feldom  break  his  hold ;  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  beft  to  give  him  play  enough,  and  tire. 
him  5  or  otherwifc  you  may  endanger  your  line. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  grafshopper,  you  muft  bait  your 
hook  with  any  kind  of  fly  or  worm,  and  if  you  will  fifli 
with  a  fly,  grafshopper,  or  beetle,  it  muft  be  at  the 
top  of  the  water  j  but  if  with  other  baits,  underneath 
it. 

In  March  and  April  you  fliould  angle  for  the  chub 
with  worms  5  in  June  and  July,  with  flies,  fnails,  and 
cherries;  but  in  Auguft  and  September,  ufe  a  pafte 
lUade  of  Parmefan  or  Holland  cheefe,  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  with  faflfiron ;  adding  to  it  a  little  butter. 

Some  ufe  a  pafte  made  of  cheefe  and  turpentine  for 
the  winter  feafon,  at  which  time  the  chub  is  in  his 
prime  I'  for  then  his  forked  bones  are  either  loft,  or 
turned  into  griftles;  and  his  flefli  is  excellent  meat, 
baked s  his  fpawn  is  admirable;  and  if  he  be  large,  the 
throat,  when  the  head  is  well  wafhed,  is  the  beft  part 
of  the  fifti. 

However,  in  hot  weather  you  muft  angle  for  this 
fifli  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  or  near  the  top  of  it; 
but  in  cold  weather,  near  the  bottom. 

CHUSING  OF  Doos  s  in  order  to  chufe  a  dog  and 
a  bitch  for  good  whelps,  take  care  that  the  bitch  come 
of  a  generous  kind,  be  well  proportioned,  having  large 
ribs  and  flanks ;  and  likewife  that  the  dog  be  of  a  ^ood 
breed,  and  young  :  for  a  young  dog,  and  an  old  bitch, 
hreed  excellent  whelps* 

The  beft  time  for.  hdunds^  nitches,  or  bratchets,  to 
be  lined  in,  are  the  months  of  January,  Februarys  and 
March. 

The  bitch  (hould  be  ufed  to  a  kennel,  that  ftie 
may  like  it  after  her  whelping,  and  ftie  ought  to  be 
kept  warm. 

I^t  the  whelps  be  weaned  after  two  months  old  ; 
and  though  it  be  fome  difficulty  to  chufe  a  whelp  under 
the  dam,  that  will  prove  the  beft  of  the  littci!,  yet 
fome  approve  ihat  which  is  laft,  and  account  him  to  be 
the  beft. 

Others  remove  the  whelps  from  the  kennel,  and  lay 
them  feveral  and  apart  one  from  the  other;  then  they 
watch  which  of  them  the  bitch  firft  takes  and  carries 
into  her  kennel  again,  and  that  they  fuppofe  to  be  the 
beft. 

Others  again  imagine  that  which  weighs  leaft  when 
it  fiipk's  to  be  the  bell :  this  is  certain,  that  the  lighter 
whelp  will  prove  the  fwifter. 

As  foon  as  the  bitch  has  littered,  k  is  proper  to 
chufe  them  you  intend  to  preferve,  and  drown  the  reft; 
keep  the  black,  brown,  or  of  one  colour ;  for  the  fpot- 
tcd  are  not  much  to  be  efteemed,  though  of  hounds  the 
fpotted  are  to  be  valued* 

Hounds  for  chafe  are  to  be  chofen  by  their  coleurs« 


the  white  with  black  ears,  and  a  black  fpot  at  the  fet** 
ting  on  of  the  tail,  are  the  moft  principal  to  compofe  a 
kennel  of,  and  of  good  fcent  and  condition. 

The  black  hound,  or  the  black  tanned,  or  the  all- 
liver-coloured,  or  all  white  i  the  true  talbots  are  the 
beft  for  the  ftronger  line  i  the  grizzled,  whether  mix- 
ed or  unmixed,  to  they  be  fliag-haired,  are  the  beft 
verminers,  and  a  couple  of  thefe  are  proper  for  a 
kennel. 

In  (hort,  take  thefe  marks  of  a  good  hound  ;  that 
his  head  be  of  a  middle  proportion,  rather  long  than 
round ;  his  noftrils  wide,  his  ears  large,  his  back  bow- 
ed, his  fillet  great,  haunches  large,  thighs  wdl  trufled, 
hams  ftraighr,  tail  big  near  the  reins,  the  reft  flender  ; 
the  leg  big,  the  fole  of  tbe  foot  dry,  and  in  the  form  of 
that  of  a  fox,  with  large  claws. 

CINQUE  PORT,  a  fquare  net  refcmbling  acagc, 
taking  its  name  from  the  five  entrances  into  it :  it  is  of 
e:)(celient  ufe  for  any  pond  or  river,  fwiftor  ftanding 
water,  for  catching  of  fifli,  and  (he  way  to  fet  it  is  re- 
j^refented  in  the  figure. 

To  make  ufe  of  this  net,  provide  four  ftraight,  ftrong 
poles,  anfwerable  in  length  to  the  depth  of  the  water; 
fliarpen  the  great  ends  like  ftakes,  and  notch  them 
within  a  foot  of  the  ends,  to  faften  the  four  corners  of 
th^  net,  as  E  F  G  H ;  make  the  little  notches  on  the 
fame  poles  at  a  convenient  diftance,  for  the  faftening 
the  four  upper  corners  in  the  fame  manner,  as  A  B  C  D*  , 
SeePlatc4V.  Fig.  3. 

The  bottom  of  the  net  is  four  fquare,  without  any 
entrance  ;  in  order  to  place  this  with  the  greater  conve- 
niency,  get  a  boat  to  put  the  net  in  the  water,  for  the 
poles  muft  be  driven  faft  in  the  ground,  and  at  fuch  a 
proper  diftance,  that  the  net  may  be  ftretched  Out  ftiflF» 
eacn  pole  anfwering  to  his  fellow  in  an  exa6fc  direA 
line  ;  and  this  may  fufllice  in  any  ftanding  water ;  but 
if  it  be  in  a  fwift  ftream,  the  motion^  of  the  water  will 
always  move  the  net,  and  fo  frighten  away  the  fifli. 

Now  in  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  faften 
fome  ftrong  fticks  at  the  very  top  of  the  four,  poles,  to 
ftraighten  and  ftrengthen  one  another,  and  to  keep  all 
tight ;  as  for  example,  obferve  the  fame  pointed  and 
marked  with  little  a^  b^  r,  J,  and  you  will  eafily  eom- 
prehend  it ;  biit  ihcn  if  you  faften  two  others  crofs- 
ways  from  A,  //,  unto  great  D  and  little  //,  and  from 
C,  r,  to  great  B,  and  little  c ;  you  need  not  fear  it,  , 
for  the  water  can  have  no  power  over  it.  See  Plate  IV, 

%•  3- 

CLAP,  (in  Falconry)   the  nether  part  of  a  hawk's 

beak. 

CLAP-NET,     AND    Looking-glass,    otherwise 

called  doring  or  daring,  is  a  device  to  catch  larks  with  ; 

for  which  end  you  are  to  provide  four  fticks,  very 

ftraight  and  liglit,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pike,  two  of 

which  fliould  be  four  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  fliould 

all  be  notched  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  figure  of  thefe 

fticks  marked  with  the  little  a  and  ^ ;  at  the  end  h, 

faften  on  one  fide  a  ftick  of  about  a  foot  long,  of  the 

fame  bignefs  with  the^  other  four  flicks,  and  on  the 

other  fide  a  fmall  peg  of  wood,  marked  A,  three  inches 

long;  then  get  four  fticks  more,  each  a  foot  long,  as 

the  letter yi  each  mull  have  a  cord  nine  fcet  long,  faii- 
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enci  at  the  iMgger  end  thereof,  as  e^f\  every  one  of 
them  fhould  have  a  buckle  at  the  end  ^,  for  the  com- 
fDodious  faftening  of  them  to  the  refpeciive  Ricks,  when 
you  go  about  to  l4)readyour  net,  which  is  plainly  rcpre« 
fentcd  in  Plate  IV.  Fig.  5. 

You  are  alfo  to  provide  a  cord,  a^  i,  A,  ^,  which 
muft  have  two  branches,  a^  t,  one  of  them  is  to  be 
nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  other  ten,  with  a  buckle 
at  each  end  •,  the  reft  of  the  cord,  from  A  10^,  muft  be 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  yards  long ;  and 
all  thefe  cords,  as  well  the  long  ones  as  thofe  with  the 
flicks,  ihould  be  ftrong  twifted,  about  the  bigncfs  of 
one's  little  finger.  The  next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a 
ftafF,  m,  tty  about  four  feet  lone,  pointed  at  the  end  m  \ 
and  at  the  end  »,  fallen  a  little  ball  of  wood,  for  the 
convenient  carrying  of  thefe  many  neceifaries,  in  fomc 
facks  or  wallets  ;  you  mull  alfo  h;^ve  a  fmall  iron  fpade 
to  level  the  ground,  as  you  fee  occafion,  and  two  fmall 
rods,  like  that  marked  /,  177,  n,  0,  each  eighteen  inches 
long,  having  a  great  end  L,  and  thereto  a  fmall  (lick 
fixed,  as  p^  with  a  packthread  near  the  end  of  the  faid 
rod  5  and  about  letter  m,  being  about  nine  inches  from 
it,  tie  another  packthread  with  two  ends,  each  hanging 
clear  a  foot  long :  at  each  end  tie  a  little  pecke^  IHck, 
as  q,  r,  and  at  the  fmaller  end  of  the  faid  rod,  tic  a  pack* 
thread  with  four  doubles,  which  mull  form  two  loops^ 
as  ^,  which  tie  to  the  legs  of  fome  larks  :  you  muft  have 
alfo  two  fmall  reels,  as  F,  G,by  the  help  whereof  you 
may  make  the  larks  fly,  as  there  is  occafion  {  the  next 
thing  you  are  to  prepare,  is  a  looking-glafs :  for  which 
fee  Lark  Catching. 

When  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall  line  into  the  holey, 
and  your  glafs  is  finifhed ;  you  muft  place  it  between 
the  two  nets,  near  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  lettery, 
and  carry  the  line  to  the  hedge,  fo  that  pulling  the  line 
you  may  make  the  looking-glafs  play  in  and  out  as 
children  do  a  whirligig,  made  of  an  app^e  and  a  nut. 
Always  keep'it  turning,  that  tlie  twinkling  of  the  glafs 
againlt  the  fun,  may  provoke  the  larks  to  come  to 
view  it. 

When  you  intend  to  .pitch  your  nets,  be  fure  to 
have  the  wind  either  in  front  or  behind  them,  left  if  it 
be  in  either  fide,  it  hinders  their  playing :  chufe  fome 
open  blace,  and  let  it  be  remote  from  trees  or  hedges, 
at  leaft  an  hundred  paces ;  then  the  ground  being  dear 
from  all  ftones  and  rubbifti,  fpread  the  net  after  the 
manner  exprefled  in  the  figure,  viz.  the  longeft  fticks 
faftcned  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  largeft  ;  ad  for 
example,  in  .the  figuie,  that  on  your  right  hand  is  big- 
ger than  the  other.  You  muft  drive  the  peg  e^  into 
the  ground,  and  pafs  the  end  /i,  of  the  ftick,  into  the 
buckle  of  one  of  the  cords  of  the  net ;  and  the  peg  //, 
into  the  other  loop  of  the  fame  end ;  alfo  do  the  fame 
to  the  other  ftick,  at  the  end  /,  but  before  you  drive 
your  peg  into  the  ground,  ftrain  the  cord  r,  ty  as  much 
as  you  can;  then  take  two  of  the  flicks,  as^^  /,  whereof 
one  has  a  cord  nine  feet  and  a  half  long,^  and  the  other 
half  a  fdot  lefs  :.put  the  knot/,  of  the  ftrongeft  cord 
about  the  end  of  the  farther  ftick^  and  retiring  drive 
your  peg/,  into  the  ground,  juft  eppofite  to  the  two 
little  pegs  Cf  t :  that  done,  come  to  the  other  end,  pafs 
your  flick  a,  into  6ne  of  the  (horter  cords,  and  fo  drive 


your  pegs  juft  with  the  others,  in  a  dirtrflr  )inei  as  r,  t, 
ft  that  your  cord,  ij,  /,  of  the  net,  may  be  thoroughly 
ftrained.  Being  thus  diredcd  to  fet  one  net,  you  can- 
not well  fail  to  fet  the  other ;  only  obftrve  fd  to  place 
them,  that  when  they  are  drawn,  one  may  clap  about 
half  a  foot  over  the  other. 

.  The  next  thjng  to  be  done  is,  to  take  the  grand  cord^ 
which  is  to  make  your  net  play :  place  the  large  branch 
a,  about  the  end  of  the  ftick  a^  and  the  other  branch  k^ 
about  the  ftick  k  ;  then  tie  the  knot  A,  fo  that  i^  may  reft 
in  the  middle,  and  carry  the  end  to  your  lodge  \  ftrain 
it  a  little,  and  faften  it  with  a  peg  A,  and  about  B 
make  fome  kind  of  hold-faft,  for  the  better  ft^aining  it, 
and  that  it  may  not  flip  again  through  your  haAds ;  juft 
even  with  the  faid  hold*faft^  make  two  holes,  D,  E, 
in  the  ground,  to  thruft  againft  with  your  heels :  as  for 
your  lodge«  it  muft  be  made  with  boughs,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  you  may  have  a  full  and  clear  view  oa 
vour  nets  before  ;  and  the  f^nie  (hould  be  covered  ovev 
head,  and  not  very  high,  that  you  may  have  a  profpe£k 
of  all  birds  coming  and  going. 

The  laft  thing  upon  this  occafion,  is  the  placing  your 
callb,  (for  fo  are  the  live  larks  termed  here)  and  the 
figures  dire£l  you  in  what  place  to  fet  them  :  fet  your 
little  ftick  pi  in  the  firft  place,  and  let  the  upper  part 
be  about  fix  ii>ches  out  of  the  ground  ;  then  place  the 
two  others,  f,  r,  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  juft  at  m,  of  the  rod,  where  the  cord  of  the  faid 
pegs  isfixt:  that  done,  tie  the  end  of  one  of  the  pack- 
threads of  one  of  the  reels,  about  three  or  four  uicbes 
from  m,  near  the  place  marked  n^  and  carry  your  reel 
to  the  letter  F ;  the  like  you  muft  do  with  the  other  rod, 
tied  at  the  end  ^,  and  at  equal  diUances  tie  thecalllarks 
by  the  feet^  fo  that  when  you  fee  any  birds  near  yoUf 
it  is  but  twitching  your  cords,  and  you  force  the  larks 
to  mount  a  little,  that  thereby  the  others  may  take  no* 
tice  of  them :  and  when  they  ate  within  your  diflance* 
pull  your  main  cord,  and  your  net  flies  up,  and  claps 
over  them. 

CLAMPONNIER,  or  Claponnier  ;  an  obfolete 
word,  fignifying  a  long  jointed  horfe,  that  is»  oi^ 
whofe  pafterns  are  long,  flender^  and  over  pliant. 

The  word  is  properly  applicable  only  to  bulls  or 
cows ;  for  la  Chponnier^  in  French,  is  in  them,  what  the 
paftern  is  in  a  horfe. 

CLEAR  WALK,  a  term  relating  to  game  cocks; 
and  fignifies  the  place  that  the  fighting  cock  is  in^  and 
no  other. 

CLOSE,  BEHIND,  is  a  horfe  whofe  hoofs  come  too 
clofe  together :  fuch  horfes  are  commonly  good  ones.  . 

To  CLOSE  A  Passadb  justly,  is  when  the  horfe 
ends  the  paftade  with  a  demivolt,  in  good  order,  well 
narrowed  and  bounded,  and  terminates  Upon  the  fame 
line  upon  which  he  parted,  fo  that  he  is  (till  in  a  con- 
dition to  part  from  the  band  handfomely  at  every  laft 
time  or  motion  of  his  demivolt. 

CLOYED,       -I  A  term  ufed  by  fjirriers  of  a  horfe, 

ACCLOYED,/ when  he  has  been  pricked  with  a 
nail  in  (hoeing. 

CLYSTERS,  general  receipts  for  1  adapted  topar* 
ticular  diforders  in  horfes. 

F^T  a^  fiftiUntlal  d'ftafe^  occaftontd  by  a  cMmc^  orfiirf 

humour. 
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ium&tir.^T^\it  of  the  ftcds  of  ccloquintWai  -ilearcd 
from  the  hufts,  half  an  ounce;  the  juice  of  centaury 
and  wrormwood,  of  each  an  ounce ;  cattoreum,  half  the 
like  quantity  5  juice  of  wood*forrel,  two  ounces  5  and 
Jialf  a  pint  of  olive-oil ;  concoa'them  into  two  quarts 
of  water,  a  little  fweetened  with  moift  fugar,  and  inject 
it  into  the  horfe*8  body. 

For  ifny  internal  diforder  proceeding  from  milttnchoty-^ 
Take  anifccds  and  the  feeds  of  mallows  beaten  to 
powder,  of  each  an  ounce:  boil  them  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  favin  in  a  quart  of  whey  or  fkim-milk.; 
then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frefli  butter,  and,  after 
having  well  ftraincd  out  the  liquid  part,  adminifter  it 
as  above,  lukewarm. 

For  any  internal  diftemper^  occaftoned  by  fdnguine  corrtrpt 
floods  or  ivatry  humour s^  by  means  of  bad  conco5Hon  or  oh^ 
JlruEliony  isff. — -Take  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  marfh- 
uiaHbws,  a  handful ;  of  violet-leaves,  double  that 
quantity  ;  lin feeds  and  coriander-feeds,  of  each  a  hand- 
ful  5  white  lily  roots,  ati  ounce  ;  the  juice  of  fenna,  the 
like  quantity  with  the  latter ;  boil  them  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part ;  and  then 
add  a  pint  of  olive-oil,  and  give  it  to  him  warrfi. 

Jn  approved  clyfterforAclnefs  in  generaJ.^^Tzke  of  the 
oil  of  dill  and  chamomile,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  the  oil  of 
cafGa,  half  an  ounce  j  the  juice  of  violet- leaves,  two 
ounces ;  then,  having  concofted  a  good  quantity  of 
mallows  into  two  quarts  of  w^ter,  ftrain  the  liquid  part, 
and  put  the  before- mentioned  ingredients  therein,  and 
adminifter  them  blood-warm.  1  his  is  Angularly  good, 
cfpecially  in  all  Violent  difeafes. 

In  cafe  of  reflringency^or  hard  binding; — ^Takea  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  fumitory,  two  ounces  of  the 
fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much  of  thfc  oil  of  bays,  half  a  pint 
jrf  neatVfoot  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  mul- 
berries ;  add  to  thefe  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  force 
into  the  horfe's  body ;  and  fo  upon  other  like  oc- 
cafions. 

A  receipt  for  an  emollient  clyfler.^^T^Vt  one  pint  of  Hn- 
fced  oil,  ha^f  a  pound  of  Venice  treacle,  a  large  hand- 
ful pT  marftimallows,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  chamo- 
mile-flowers,  two  ounces  of  bay-berries  and  fweet-fen- 
nel-feeds  J  put  thefe  ingredients  into  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  let  It  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts,  and  apply 
It  when  properly  cooled,  taking  particular  care  that  it  is 
not  given  too  hot  5  and  if  the  horfc  be  very  coftive,  you 
may  add  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Hoffes  arc  at  times  fo  much  troubled  with  convul- 
Cons,  tliat  their  jaws  are  frequently  locked  up,  confe- 
quently  they  cannot  receive  much  nourifhment.at  the 
mouth.  In  order  to  fave  them  from  ftarvine,  it  muft 
be  adminiftered  elfewhcte ;  in  this  cafe,  which  is  rather 
extraordinary,  you  may  give  him  by  way  of  clyfter, 
about  three  pints  of  any  miW  broth,  not  too  fat,  made' 
of  (heep's  heads,  trotters,  or  any  other  kind  of  nourifh- 
ing  food. 

A  receipt  for  a  reftringent  rAj^^r.— To  a  pint  of  port- 
wine,  add  two  ounces  of  jefiiit's  bark,  four  ounces  of 
diafcordium,  a  handful  of  dry  rdd-rofe  leaves,  and  one 
ounce  of  balaufUnes :  let  all  thefe  be  boiled  together  in 
two  quarts  of  water  till  they  are  reduced  to  one. 

A  receipt  for  A  purging  clj/lef.^^TTkc  two  or  three 


handfuls  of  marflimallows,  one  ounce  of  fefifti,!lSlf  a^ 
ounce  of  bitter^apple,  one  ounce  of  bay  bcftriesi  one 
ounce  of  bruifed-anifeed,  and  half  in  ounce  of  fait  6( 
tartar;  boil  thefe  an  hour  in  three  quarts  of  Water,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  half  a  pint 
of  oil.     ' 

COACHMANS'S  OINTMENT.  Take  cdmmofi 
honey  and  powder  of  copperas,  of  each  a  pound  atid  a 
half,  fet  them  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  pot,  mixing  thon 
well  together,  by  ftirring  them  conftantly  till  thtf 
boil :.  then  take  the  pot  off  inftantly,  and  when  it  ii  . 
grown  half  Gold,  put  in  it  an  ounce  of  arfenic  in  pow- 
der, then  fet  it  on  the  fire  again,  ftirring  it  contittuaHf, 
till  it  begins  to  boll  ;  then  take  it  oflFthe  fire  immedi- 
utel^y,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  growacold  1  but  tak*i 
^are  to  avoid  the  neifome  fmell. 

Anoint  the  part  flightly  whh  this  ointment  once 
ev^ry  two  days,  after  it  has  been  ihaved  and  rubbed 
with  a  wifp.  This  is  good  for  fore  legs  that  ar^  not 
gourdy,  pain*,  mule*;,  aefts,  and  rat-tails. 

COCK :  a  donteftic  bird,  and  the  male  of  the  heh* 
It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  a  cock  (hould  never 
^row  fat,*  and  that  he  ought  to  fupply  a  dozen  hens, 
from  which  he  h  diftinguiflied  by  his  fpurs  and  comb : 
the  eggs,  which  hens  lav  without  being  trod,  muft  not 
be  put  to  be  hatched,  lor  they  will  addle ;  cocks  are 
geh,  when  young,  to  make  capons. 

This  bird,  in  general,  is  the  moft  virile,  ft'atdy,  and 
majeftic,  of  all  others  ^  and  is  vefry  tame  and  familiar 
With  mankind  f  naturally  inclined  to  live  in  habita- 
ble houfes ;  he  is  hot  and  ftrong  in  the  aft  of  gene*: 
ration,  and  delights  in  open  plains,  where  he  may  lead 
forth  his  hens  into  green  paftures  and  undef  hedges, 
that  they  may  Warm  and  bafk  themfelves  in  the  fun  ; 
for  to  be  put  up  in  walled  places,  and  paved  courts,  is 
moft  unnatural  to  them,  neither  will  they  thrive* 

Now,  in  the  choice  of  fliape  of  a  dunghill  co^k,  he 
fliould  be,  according  to  our  EngKfli  authors,  of  a  large 
and  well-proportioned  body,  long  from  his  head  to  the 
rump,  thick  in  the  girth ;  his  neck  (hould  be  long, 
loofe,  eredl,  alid  high,  as  the  pelican  and  other  birds 
of  prey  are  5  his  comb,  wattles,  and  throat,  large,  of 
a  great  compafs,  ragged,  and  of  a  very  fcarlet  red  5  his 
eyes  round  a^d  large,  the  colour  (hould  be  anfwcrabfe 
to  the  colour  of  his  plume  or  mane,  as  grey  with  grey, 
red  with  red,  and  yellow  with  yellow  j  his  bill  crooK- 
ed,  ft>arp,  or  ftrongly  fet  on  his  head  j  his  mane  of 
neck  feathers  very  long,  bright,  atid  (hinitig,  covering 
from  his  neck  to  his  ftioulders  5  his  legs  ftraight  and  of 
a  ftibng  beam  j  with  large  long  fpurs,  (harp,  and  a  lit- 
tle bending,  and  the  colour  black*  yellow,  or  brown** 
ifli ;  his  claws  ftrong,  (hort,  and  well  wrinkled ;  his 
tail  longj  bending  back,  and  covering  his  body  very 
clofe,  his  wings  very  ftrong  ;  and,  for  the  general  co* 
lour  of  a  dunmill-coek,  he  (hould  be  red  ;  he  (hould 
be  valiant  within  his  own  walk  5  and,  if  he  is  a  little 
knavi(h,  fo  much  the  better ;  he  (hould  be  often  crow- 
ing, and  bufy  in  fcratching  the  earth  to  find  out  worms 
and  other  food  for  his  hens,  and  inviting  them  to  eat, 

COCK,  Game.    The  beft  properties  for  the  choice 
of  fighting-cocks,  are  thehr  (hape,  colour,  and  courage,     ' 
and  (harp  heels  or  fpurs.    As  to  their  (hape,  the  mid- 
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4le-li2ed  ones  arc  cfteemed  the  bed,  as  being  fooncft 
and  eaGeft  matched,  as  alfo  the  ninr)ble(l,  and,  gene- 
rally, of  moft  courage  5  whereas  for  the  large  ones, 
called  the  turn -pojck,  it  is  difficult  to  find  their  equal  i 
beCdes,  they  are,  for  the  mod  part,  heavy,  not  (hew- 
ing that  fport  in  a  battle  :  likewife  the  fmall'Tized  ones 
are  weak  and  tedious  in  a  battle. 

He  fhould  be  of  a  proud  and  upright  ihape,  with  a 
fqjall  head,  a  quick  large  eye,  with  a  iirong  back, 
crooked  and  big'at  the  fetting  on  the  beam  of  lus  legs, 
yery  ftrong,  and,  according  to  his  plume,  gfey,  blue, 
or  yellow ;  his  fpurs  long,  rough,  and  (harp,  a  little 
trending  inwards. 

The  grey  pile,  yellow  pile,  or  red,  with  the  black 
bi;ea(l,  is  efteemed  the  bed :  the  pied  is  not  fo  good, 
and  the  white  and  dun  word  of  all.  If  he  is  red  about 
the  head,  like  fcarlet,  it  is  a  fign  of  drength,  lu(F,  and 
courage }  but,  if  pale,  ic  is  a  fign  of  taintnefs  and 
{jcknefs. 

His  courage  is  (hewn  by  his  walk,  treading,  and 
pride  of  his  going,  and  in  pen  by  his  frequent  crowing ; 
for  the  (harpne(s  of  his  heel,  or,  as  the  cock-madert 
calltt,  the  narrowtheel,  is  only  feen  in  his  fighting  ; 
i'or  the  cock  is  faid  to  be  (harp-hed  d,  or  narrow* 
heeled,  which,  every  time  he  rifes,  hits  and  draws 
blood  of  his  adverfary,  gildings  as  they  term  it,  his 
fpurs  in  blood,  and  every  blow  threatening  the  other's 
death. 

Arid  fuch  cocks  are  the  bed  j  for  a  (harp-heeled 
cock,  though  he  be  a  little  falfe,  is  deemed  much  bet- 
ter than  the  trued  cock  that  hath  a  dull  heel,  and  hits 
feldom. 

But  that  cock  which  is  both  hard  and  very  (harp- 
heeled,  is  to  be  edeemed  above  others  v  therefore,  in . 
your  choice^  choofe  fuch  an  one  as  is  of  a  drong  (hape, 
good  colour,  and  of  a  moft  (harp  and  ready  heel. 

M ft  bod  of  B reeding  f  t^c. 

The  breeding  of  thefe  cocks  for  battle  is  very  diffj^r- 
ent  from  thofe  of  the  dunghill :  for  they  are  like  birds 
of  prey,  in  which  the  female  is  of  better  edecm  than 
the  male ;  and  fo,  in  the  breeding  of  thefe  cocks,  be' 
fure  that  the  hens  be  right,  that  is,  they  mud  be  of  a 
right  plume,  as  grey,  grizzle,  fpeckled,  or  yellowi(h. 
Black  or  brown  is  not  amifs,  their  bodies  large,  and 
well  pouked  behind  for  large  eggs,  and  well  tufted  on 
the  crowns,  which  (hews  good  courage. 

If  they  have  weapons,  it  is  the  better ;  alfo  they  muft 
be  of  a  good  courage,  otherwife  their  chickens  will  not 
be  good.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  perfed  hen 
from  a  dunghill-cock  will  bring  a  good  chicken;  but 
the  bed  cock  from  a  dunghill- hen  can  never  get  a  good 
one. 

Thus  having  got  a  breed  of  perfect  cocks  and  hens, 
the  bed  feafon  of  the  year  to  breed  in  is  from  the 
increafe  of  the  moon  in  February  to  her  iacreafe  in 
^arch  \  for  a  March  bird  is  of  far  greater  edeem  than 
thofe  bred  at  other  times. 

Let  the  pen  where  (he  (its  be  placed  warm,  with 
foft  fwcct  draw  therein  for  her  ncd,  they  being  much 
tenderer  than  the  dungbili-hens  ;  and  permit  no  other 


fowl  ^o  come  where  (he  (its,  for  that  will  dtfturb 
her. 

You  (bould  obfervc,  if  (he  be  bufy  in  turning  her 
*  eggs  5  if  (he  is,  that  is  a  good  fign,  but,  if  nor,  do  it 
at  fuch  times  ^s  (he  rifes  from  the  ned  ;  and  be  fure 
that  (he  has  always  meat  and  water  by  her,  led  when 
(lie  rifes  (he  (hould  day  long.to  feek  food,  and  fo  har 
eggs  be  fpoiled. 

Likewife  in  the  place  where  (he  fits  let  there  be  fand, 
gravel,  and  fine  fifted  a(hes,  to  bathe  and  trim  herfelf 
in  at  pleafure. 

In  about  three  weeks  (he  will  hatch ;  and  obferve, 
if  (he  covers  and  keeps  the  fird  chickens  warm  till  the 
red  are  hatched,  to  take  thofe  from  her,  and  keep 
them  warm  in  wool  by  the  fire  till  all  are  hatched,  and 
then  put  them  under  her,  keeping  both  the  hen  and  the 
xhickens  very  warm,  not  fufiering  them  to  ^o  abroad 
for  three  w;eeks  or  a  month  in  the  cold  ^  for  they  are  fo 
.tender,  that  the  cold  will  kill  them. 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  food,  as  oatmeal,  cheefe- 
parings,  fine  fmall  wheat,  and  the  like,  and  a  large 
room  to  walk  in,  with  a  boarded  floor ;  for  that  of 
earth  or  brick  is  too  cold  or  moid.  After  three  or  four 
weeks,  let  them  walk  in  your  court*  yard,  or  garden^ 
to  pick  worms,  provided  there  are  no  finks  or  puddles 
of  dinkiog  water,  which  is  as  bad  as  poifon  for  them 
to  drink,  engendering  corrupt  difeafes.  Keep  them 
after  this  manner  till  you  can  know  the  cock  chickens 
from  the  hens  \  and,  when  you  perceive  their  combs 
or  wattles  to  appear,  cut  them  off,  anoint  the  fore  with 
fweet  butter  till  well ;  and  this  will  make  them  have 
fine,  fmall,  flender,  and  fmooth  heads;  whereas,  if 
you  let  the  combs  grow  to  their  bigness,  and  then  cut 
them  off*,  it  will  caufe  them  to  have  gouty  thick  heads^ 
with  great  lumps  \  neither  is  the  flux  of  blood  good,  fqf 
the  lead  lofs  of  blood  in  a  feathered  fowl  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

Let  the  cock- chickens  go  with  their  hens  till  they 
begin  to  fight  one  another;  then  feparate  them  into 
feveral  walks,  and  that  walk  is  the  bed  that  is  freed 
from  the  refort  of  others. 

Let  the  feeding-places  be  upon  foft  dry  ground,  or 
upon  boards ;  for  to  feed  them  upon  pavements^  or  on 
piaider  floors,  will  make  their  beaks  blunt  and  weak^ 
fo  that  it  will  hinder  their  holding  fail.  Any  white 
com,  as  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  is  good  for  a  cock  in  ' 
his  walk  ;  fo  are  toads  or  cruds  of  bread  deeped  in 
drink  or  wine  \  for  it  will  both  fcour  and  cool  them 
inwardly. 

If  your  chickens  begin  to  crow  at  about  fix  months 
old,  clear  and  loud,  or  at  unfeafonable  times,  it  Is  a 
fign  of  cowardice  and  falfehood,  fo  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  rearing;  for  the  true  cock  is  very  long  be^ 
fore  he  can  get  his  voice,  and  then  he  obfenrcs  his 
hours.  To  one  cock,  four  or  five  hens  are  fufficient ; 
for  they  are  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  and  will  tread  fo  much, 
that  they  foon  confume  their  natural  Arength*  At  two 
years  old  you  may  put  a  cock  to  the  battle,  as  not  be* 
ing  before  perfed  and  complete  in  every  member;  for^ 
by  fuflTering  him  to  fight  when  his  fpurs  are  but  warts, 
you  may  know  his  courage,  but  not  his  goodneiSi.  You 
muft  alio  be  circumfped  about  the  perdi  whereon  he 
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roofteth  ;  for  if  it  Jbe  too  fmall  in.the  gnpj^  or  crook- 
ed, or  fo  ill  placed  tlut  be  cannot  fit  without  ftrad- 
dling,  it  will  make  liim  unevea-heeled,  and  confe* 
quently  no  good  (Iriker. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  perch  13  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  for  the  marring  or  making  of  them,  the  bed  way 
is  to  make  p,  row  of  little  pei^ches,  noc  abov^  feven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
fo  that  with  eafe  they  may  go  up  to  them  ^  and,  being 
iet,  mud  have  their  legs  dofe,  the  ihortnefs  of  the 
perch  not  admitting  otherwife  ^  and  it  is  a  maxim,  that 
he  that'  is  a  clofe  fitter  is  ever  a  narrow  ilriker. 

You  mud  alfo  be  careful,  that,  when  your  cock 
leaps  from  the  perch,  the  ground  be  foft  whereon  he 
lights;  for  hard  ground  caufes  go^tineis*  Indicting 
and  ordering  a  cock  for  the  battle,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  (for  the  bed  cock  undieted  is  not  able  to 
encounter  wim  the  word  that  is  dieted^)  obferve  thefe 
dire&ions  : 

The  bed  time  to  take  up  yonr  cocks  is  the  latter  end 
of  Augud ;  for  from  that  time  till  the  latter  end  of  May 
cocking  is  in  requed  ;  and,  having  viewed  them  weU, 
and  that  they  are  found,  hard-feathered>  and  fuU-fum- 
medy  put  them  into  feveral  pens. 

For  the  proper  jnode  of  condxu£^ing  thefe  pens,  it  is 
belter  to  confult  fome  cock-^ader,  for  an  ocular  {^ht 
is  £ar  better  than  a  verbal  defcription.  Only  obferve, 
ihew  ShoxHd  be  made  of  cloie  boards,  well  joined  to- 
gether, all  but  the  forc?part»  which  mud  be  made  open 
like  agrate,  the  bars  about  two  inches  aparjt»,apd  be- 
fore the  grate  two  large  troughs  .of  foft  wood,  ^he  one 
ibr  water  and  the  other  for  meat}  fhe  door  of  the  giate 
to  be  made  to  lift  up  and  down,  and  of  fuch  largenefs, 
^witheafe  to  pat  the  cock  in  and  take  him  out ;  alfo, 
cleao  the  pen  dailv,  to  keep  it  fweet. 

The  pen  ihould  be  at  lead  three  feet  high,  and  two 
leet  (quare  i  of  thefe  pens  manjr  may  be  joined  in  one 
&aot„  according  to  the  ufe  you  have  for  them.  For  the 
fird  three  or  four  days  that  they  are  put  in  their  pens, 
iced  them  only  with  old  wheat-bread,  the  crud  pared 
away,  and  cut  into  fmall  fquare  bits,  with  which  feed 
them  at  fun-rifing  and  fun-fet,  giving  tbecn  about  a 
itondful  at  a  time  ;  and  be  fure  let  them  not  be  without 
food  Creih  water. 

b  .After  they  have  been  thus  fed  four  days,  and  thehr 
crbpt  are  cleai;^  of  the  corn,  worms,  and  other  coarfe 
Spedfa^  in  the  morning  take  them  out  of  their  pens, 

C'^ng  apairof  hots  upon  each  of  their  heels,  which 
are  fpift  bombaded  rolls  of  leather,  covering  their 
fym^  .chat  they  cannot  hurt  or  bruife  one  another,  Co 
Kttiiig  them  down  upon  the  grafs,  that  is,  two  at  a 
l^gu^  let  theni  fight  andbuffqt  one  another  for  a  gpod 
«l»l(^ provided  they  do  not.  wound  or  draw  blood  of 
yh.orher;  and  this  is  caVed  (parring  of  cocks.  The 
iJBiiwurf  thus  exercifing  of  theni,  is  to  chafe  and  heat 
dbit.bodtes^  feo  break  the  fat  and  glut  within  them, 
mi  ni*  eaq^  it  to  come  aw^y  •  Your  cocks  being  fpar^ . 
iriJaActnul]^  vd  that  you  fee  theip  pant  and  grow 
9mak  take  them  up  and  umie  their  hots ;  then  being 
g^iii^A  with  deep  draw  balkets  made  for  that  purpofe, 
m^imutito&  ttxzw  in  the  middle,  put  into  each  baf- 
I^Cod^.jQOiKecmg  him  over  with  the  ^ik^  draw  to 


the  top ;  then  nut  on  the  lid  cl6fe,  fo  let  him  fweat 
and  dove  till  the  evening  s  but,  before  you  put  him 
into  the  bafket,  give  him  a  lump  of  frcfli  butter,  with 
white  fugar  candy,  and  rofcmary,  finely  chopped,  and 
this  fcouring  will  bring  away  his  greafe,  and  breed 
breath  and  drength.  In  the  evening,  about  four  or 
five  o'clock,  take  them  out  of  the  doving-baflcct,  and, 
licking  their  heads  and  eyes  all  over,  put  them  into 
the  pens,  (hen  take  a  good  handful  of  bread  cut  fmalt, 
put  it  to  each  in  their  troughs,  and  make  water  therein, 
10  that  the  cock  may  rake  the  bread  out  of  the  warm 
urine,  and  this  will  Icourand  cleanfe  both  the  head  and 
the  body  extremely,  The  bread,  that  you  mud  now 
and  afterwards  give  ihem,  mud  not  be  fine  white  bread, 
but  a  fort  made  for  that  purpofe,  after  this  manner  i 
Take  half  a  peck  of  wheat- meal,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  fine  oat-meal  j  mix  thefe  together,  and  knead  them 
into  a  difF  pade,  with  ale,  the  whites  of  twelve  eggSy 
and  half  a  pound  of  butter.  This  pade,  being  well 
wrought,  make  it  into  broad  thin  cakes  \  and,  when 
three  or  four  days  old,  and  the.  bliOer- rings  are  cut 
away,  cut  it  into  little  fquare  bits,  and  give  it  to  the 
cocks. 

There  are  fome  that  will  mix  in  the  faid  bread,  li- 
quorice, anifeed)  with  hot  fpices ;  but  this  b  not 
good,  as  it  makes  them  too  hot  at  heart,  fo  that,  when 
ley  come  to  the  latter  end  of  a  battle,  they  are  over- 
come with  their  heat. 

,  I  Having  fed  yovur  cocks  thus  after  their  fparring,  the 
next  day  let  them  red,  and  only  give  them  their  ordi- 
'  nary  feeding  of  bread  and  water ;  then  the  next  day, 
which  is  the  fparring,  take  them  into  a  fair,  even, 
green,  clofe  5  there  fet  down  one  of  them,  and,  having 
a  dunghill-cock  in  >our  arms,^  shew  it  him,  running 
from  him,  enticing  him  to  follow  you  j  and  fo  chafe 
him  up  and  down  for  abqut  half  an  hour,  fuffering 
him  now  and  then  to  have  a  droke  at  him  j  and,  when 
you  fee  him  well  heated  and  panting,  take  him  up,  and 
, carry  him  to  his  pen;  the  like  do  with  the  red,  and 
.there  give  them  their  fcouring.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
butter  that  has  no  fait  in  it;  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  with 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  of  grace,  hvflbp,  and  rofemary,. 
until  the  herbs  are  incorporated  tnerein,  and  that  the 
butter  is  brought  to  a  green  falve ;  and  of  this  give  the 
cock  a  roll  or  two,  as  big  as  he  can  well  fwallow  ;.  then 
dove  him  in  the  balket,  as  aforefaid,  until  the  even« 
ing ;  then  take  him  out,  put  him  in  his  pen,  and  fted 
him  as  before  dire£led. 

ITie  next  day  let  him  red  and  feed,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing fj)ar  him  again  j^  and  obferve  this  method  every 
otiier  day  for  the  brd  fortnight,  to  fpar  or  chafe  him, 
as  being  the  mod  natural  and  kindlied  he.ats  ;  but  do- 
not  forget  to  give  him  a  fcouring  after  every  heat,  as 
aforefaid,  for  the  breaking  and  clean fing  him  from 
greafe,  glut,  and  filth,  which,  lying  in  his  body,  caufe 
purfinefs  and  faintnefti,  fo  that  he  cannot  dand  out 
the  latter  end  of  a  battle* 

Thus  having  fed  your  cock  the  fird  fortnight,  ob- 
ferve the  fame  rules  the  next  fortnight;  but  for  a  week 
do  not  fpar  him,  or  give  him  heats,  above  twice  a 
week,  ib  that  three  or  four  tiroes  in  a  fortnight  will  be 
fufEcient ;,  and  each  time  dove  and  fcour  him^  accord- 
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ing  to  the  ftatturc  of  his  heats ;  lo'fig  Heiits  rctjutre 
ftronger  (loving,  ss  alfo  greater  fcoUrlng.  But  If  you 
find  him  in  good  breathy  and  that  he  requites  but  flight 
heats,  then  Hove  him  the  Icfs,  and  give  him  the  lefs 
fcourinp. 

For  the  third  fortnight,  u^hich  completes  the  fix 
weeks,  which  is  fufBcient  to  prepare  a  cock  for  battle, 
feed  him  as  aforefaid,  but  fpar  him  not  at  all,  for  fear 
it  (hould  make  his  head  tender  and  fore,  neither  give 
him  any  violent  6xercife ;  but  only  two  or  three  times 
in  the  fortnight  let  him  moderatdy  bt  chafed  up  and 
down  to  mamtain  his  wind  ;  and  now  and  then  cufF  a 
cock,  whicli  v6u  muft  hold  in  your  hands  ;  this  done, 
let  him  have  his  fcouring,  well  rolled  up  in  powder  of 
brown  fugar-candy  •,  for  as  the  cock  is  now  come  to 
his  perfctt  breath,  and  clear  from  filth  in  his  body,  the 
fugar  prevents  that  ficknefs  which  the  fcouring  would 
then  caufe« 

When  you  have  fed  him  fix  weeks,  and  you  find 

Jour  cock  is  in  luii  and  breath,  he  is  then  fit  to  fight  j 
at  always  obfervc,  that  he  has  at  lead  three  days  reft 
before  he  fights,  and  that  he  is  emptied  of  meat  before 
you  put  him  into  the  pit. 

When  he  is  put  into  the  pit,  jotif  chief  care  muft 
be  to  match  him  well,  in  which  6ontifts  the  principal 
praife  of  acock-maftet;  therefore,  when  you  match, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  confidered,  viz*  the  l^engtli 
of  cocks,  and  the  length  vof  cocks ;  for,  if  he  be  too 
ftrong,  he  will  overbear  your  cock,  and  not  permit  him 
to  rifc,  or  ftrike  with  any  advantage ;  if  lie  be  too  long, 
your  cock  will  hardly  catch  his  nead,  fo  that  he  can 
neither  endanger  eye  nor  life. 

Now  to  knowthefe,  there  are  two  rules  :  ds  for  his 
ftrength,  it  is  known  by  the  thicknefs  of  his  t>cdy,  as 
that  cock  is  held  ftrongeft  which  is  largeft  in  the  girth, 
which  may  be  eafily  known  if  you  meafure  him  with 
your  fingers :  as  for  his  length,  it  is  eafily  knOwn  if 
you  gripe  him  about  the  middle,  and  caufe  him  to 
ftretch  forth  his  legs;  but,  if  you  are  doubtful  tha^ 
you  (hall  lofe  in  the  One,  and  yet  arc  fure  to  gain  in  the 
other,  you  may  venture  to  matclv; 

When  your  cock  is  thus  matched,  prepare  him  to 
the  battle  :  firft,  with  a  pair  of  fine  cock  shears,  cut  off 
his  mane  clofe  to  the  neck,  from  his  head  tothefetting 
on  of  his  (boulders',  then  clip  off  all  the  feathers  from 
his  tail  clofe  to  his  rump,  which  the  more  fcarlet  it 
appears,  the  better  (late  of  body  he  i^  in ;  then  take  his 
wings,  and  extend  them  forth  by  the  firft  feather,  clip 
the  refi  flopewife,  with  (harp  points,  that  when  he  rifes 
he  may  endanger  the  eyes  of  his  adverfary;  then,  with 
a  (harp  knife,  fcrape,  fmooth,  and  (harpen,  his  beak, 
and  alfo  fmooth  and  fharpen  his  fours  *,  and,  laftly,  fee 
that  there  be  no  feathers  about  the  crown  of  his  head 
for  his  adverfary  to  take  hold  of :  then,  with  your  fpit- 
tle  moiften  his  nead  all  over,  and  fo  turn  him  into  the 
pit  to  try  his  fortune. 

When  the  battle  is  ended,  your  firft  bufinefs  muft 
be  to  fearch  his  wounds,  and  fuch  as  you  find,  fuck 
out  the  blood  with  your  mouth  *,  then  wa(b  them  with 
warm  urine  to  keep  them  from  rankling^  and  prefemly 

Sive  him  a  bit  or  two  of  your  beft  fcouring,  and  fo 
iore  him  up  as  hot  as  you  can  for  that  night :  and  in 


the  mof Hirtg  tate  Wm  fottb,  and,  if  you  fee  his  head 
much  fwelled,  fuck  it  with  your  mouth)  as  aforefaid, 
and  bathe  with  warm  urine. 

Then  having  the  powder  of  the  herb  robcrt,  weH 
dried,  and  finely  fifted,  pounce  all  the  fore  places 
therewith,  attd  give  him  a  good  handful  of  bread  t6 
eat,  out  of  warm  wine,  and  then  put  him  into  the  ftovc 
again  as  before  direfted,  being  very  careft^l  that  no  ait 
comes  to  him  till  the  (welKng  is  gone;  but  twice  a-day 
fuck  and  drefs  him,  feeding  him  as  aforefaid. 

But  if  your  cock  has  received  any  hurt  in  his  eye, 
then  take  a  leaf  or  two  of  right  ground-Ivy,  that  is, 
fuch  ail  is  found  in  Httle  tufts  in  the  bottom  of  hedges  j 
chew  this  in  your  mouth  very  well,  and  fuck  out  the 
juice,  and  fquirt  it  into  his  eye  two  or  three  times, 
and  this  will  foon  ture  it,  provided  the  fight  is  not 
pierced  ;  and  it  will  allb  pteferve  the  eye  from  films, 
flaws,  wart?,  &c* 

If  your  cock  fias  veined  himfclf,  either  by  narro^^r 
ftriking,  or  6ther  crtift  blotv,  find  out  the  wound,  and 
prefently  bitid  untt^it  the  foft  down  of  a  kire,  and  it 
Will  botli  ftatmch  it  and  cure  it. 

After  your  wounded"  cocka  are  put  forth  to  their 
walks,  as  fit  to  go  abroad,  and  when  you  come  to  viOt 
them  In  about  a  month  or  two  after,  if  you  find  any  ^ 
hard  fwelled  bunches  about  their  beads,  blacki(h  at ' 
one  end,  it  is  a  fign  of  unfound  cores  $  and  then  with  a 
(harp  pen-knife  open  them,  and  cru(h  out  the  ftid  corer; 
then  fuck  out  all  the  corruption,  and  "fill  the  holes  with 
fre(h  butter,  which  will  perfeft  the  cure. 

COCK  FEEDING,  if  when  a  cock  is  taken  from, 
iris  walk,  he  (hould  be  fed  a  month  before  he  fights: 
for  the  firft  forttright  feed  him  with  ordinary  whcaten 
bread;  and  fpar  him  for  four  or  five  days  that  he  has 
been  in  the  pen:  afterwards  fpar  him  daily,  or  every 
other  day,  till  about  four  days  before  he  is  to  fight. 

For  the  fccond  fortnight,  feed  him  with  fine  wheaten 
bread,  kneaded  with  whites  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  give 
him  every  meal  twelve  picks^  or  corns  of  barley. 

He  ihould  not  have  water  ftand  by  him,  for  theft 
he  will  drink  too  much  ;  but  let  him  have  water  kmr  or 
five  times  a  day. 

If  he  be  too  high  fed,  ftivehim,  and  give  him  a  clove 
of  garlic  in  a  little  fweet  oil,  for  fome  few  days ;  if  to4 
low  fed,  give  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  and  warmed 
(till  it  be  as  thick  as  treacle)  with  his  bread. 

For  four  days  before  fighting,  give  the  cock  hyflbp, 
violet  and  ftrawberry  leaves,  chopt  fmall  in  fireffi  but* 
ter ;  and  the  morning  he  b  to  fight  put  down  his  throsft 
a  piece  of  fre(h  butter,  mixt  with  powder  of  white 
fugar-candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH,  a  device  for  catching  phca- 
fants  with :  for  which  take  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas^ 
about  an  ell  fquare,  and  pttt  it  into  a  tan  pit  to  colour: 
then  hem  it  about,  and  to  each  corner  of  the  cloth  few 
a  piece  of  leather,  about  three  inches  fquare,  and  fit 
two  fticks  crofsways,  to  keep  it  out,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  in 
the  figure,  (fee  the  PIdte  0  there  muft  alfo  be  a^ole  ill 
the  cloth  to  look  out  at,  as  at  K,  which  is  reprefented 
in  the  figure;  and  being  provided  with  a  fmall  fhort 
gun,  when  you  are  near  enough,  hold  out  the  aforefaid 
doth  at  arm^s  end,  and  put  the  muzzk  of  the  gun  out  ^ 
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'ihc*hote,  which  fervetas  a  feft  for  the  gun,  and  fo  let 
fly,  and  you  will  feldom  mifej  for  by  this  means  the 
phcafants  will  let  you  come  neat  them,  and  the  cock 
will  be  fo  boW  as  to  fly  at  it.    See  Place  IV.  Fig.  3. 

COCK-PIT,  a  place  made  for  cocks  to  fight  in^  be* 
ing  ufually  a  honft  or  hovel  oovered  over,  feated  Hke  an 
amphitheatre. 

The  place  on  which  they  fight  i^  a  clod,  that  is,  the 
.green  fod;  which  is  ge^ratly  made  round,  that  all  may 
fee,  and  about  which  there  are  feats  and  places  for  the 
fpeftatora  to  fit  at,  three  heights,  or  more,  one  above 
another. 

On  the  weighing  momlfif ,  that  perfon  whofe  chance 

is  to  weigh  lafl,  ts  to  fet  hie  cocks  and  number  his  pens, 

both  main  and  byes,  and  leave  the  key  of  the  pens  upon 

the  weighing  tMt  (or  the  other  party,  if  he  pkafes,  may 

l^ttt  a  lock  on  the  door)  before  any  cock'  is  pot  into  the 

ficale,  and  after  the  firft  pack  of  cocks  are  weighed,  a 

perfon  appointed  by  him  that  weighed  firft,  ftiallgoinco 

the  other  pens  to  fee  that  no  other  codts  arc'  weighed 

but  what  are  fo  fet  and  numbered,  provided  they  are 

within  the  articles  of  weight  that  the  match  fpecifies ; 

if  not,  to  take  the  following'  cock  or  cocks,  until  the 

whole   number  of  main   and  bye  cocks  are  weighed 

through*     And  after  they  are  all  weighed,  you  are  to 

proceed  as  foon  as  poiible  to  match  them,  beginning 

at  the  leaft  weight  firft,  and  fp  on;  and  equal  weights 

orneareft  weighfa  to  be  feparated,  provided  by  that 

reparation  a  great  number  of  battles  can  be  made,  and 

not  otherwife ;  and  all  blanks,  that  is,  choice  of  cocks, 

ar«'to  be  filled  up  on  the  weighing  day^  and  the  bat« 

ties  divided  and  ftruck  off  for  each  day's  play,  as  agree^ 

on,  and  the  cocks  that  weigh  the  leaft  are  to  fight  the 

firft  day,  and  fo  upwards. 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties  for  fighting,  the 
cocks  that  are  to  fight  the  firft  battle  are  brought  upon 
the  pit  by  the  feeders,  or  their  helpers ;  and  after  being 
eiaminedi  to  fee  they  anfWcr  the  marks  and  colours 
fpecified  in  the  match %ill^  they  are  given  to  the  fettbrs- 
to,Kwho,  after  chopping  them  in  hand,  give  them  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  called  mafters  of  the«match  (who  al- 
ways fit  oppofite  to  each  other),  when  they  turn  them 
do^  upon  the  mat;  and  the  fetters^to  are  not  to  touch 
them,  except  they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  in  each  other, 
or  get  tlofe  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  untif  they  leave  off 
fighting,  while  a  per&n  can  tell  forty. 

When  both  cocks  leave  off  fightitig,  Until  one  of  the 
'  fetters-to,  or  a  perfon  appointed  for  telling  the  laws,  can 
tdl  for^y  gradually  ;  then  the  fetters  to  ar^  to  make  the 
tieireft  way  to  their  cocks,  and  a*  foon  as  they  have 
taken  them  up,  to  carry  them  into  the  middle  of  the  pit, 
and  imiaediately  deliver  them  on  their  legs  beak  to  beak, 
and  nor  to  touch  them  any  more  until  thejr  have  refufed 
fightings  fo  long  as  the  teller  of  the  law  can  tell  ten, 
without  they  are  on  their  backs,  or  hung  in  eacK  other, 
or  in  the  mat;  then  they  are  to  fet  to  again  in  the  fame 
mahner  as  before,  and  continue  it  till  one  cock  refufes 
fighting  ten -feveral  times,  one  after  another;  wben  it  is 
thot'cock^s  battle  that  fought  within  the  law. 

But  itfomei^mes  happens  that  both  cocks  refufe  fight- 
!hg  whi4ethc;lawis  telling ;  when  this  happens,  a  frcfli 
cock  k  to  be  hovtUed^  smd  brought  upon  the  mat  as 


fbon  as  poifible,  and  the  fetters-to  are  to  tbfs  up,  whieh 
cock  is  to%eifet-to  firft,  and  he  that  gets  the  chance  is  to 
choofe.  Then  the  other  which  is  to  be  fet-to  laft,  muft 
be  taken  up,  but  not  carried  oflF  the  pit ;  then  fetting  the 
hovelled  cock  down  to  the  other  five  feparate  times, 
telling  ten  between  each  fetting -to,  and  then  the  fame- 
to  the'Other  €<»ck;  and  if  one  fights  and  the  other  re- 
fufes, it  is  a  battle  to  the  fighting  cock ;  but  if  both 
fight,  or  both  refufe,  it  is  a  drawn  battle.  The  reafon 
offetting-to  five  times  to  each  cock  is,  that  ten  times 
fetting-to  being  the  long  law,  fo  on  their  both  rcfufing, 
the  law  is  to  be  equally  divided  between  them»  as  they 
are  both  entitled  to  it  alike. 

Another  way  of  deciding  a  battle  is,  if  any  perfon  of- 
fers to  lay  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  (tluit  is,  if  he  is  a  per- 
fon thought  capable  of  paying  it  if  he  lofes,  or  one  urho 
ftakes  his  money  upon  the  mat)  and  no  perfon  tak^s 
it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty,  and  calls  three  fepa- 
rate times,  •*  Will  any  one  take  it  ?**  and  no  one  does, 
it  is  the  cock's  battle  the  odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  fet- 
ters-to  are  not  to  touch  the  cock  during  the  time  the 
forty  is  telling,  without  either  cock  is  hiing  in  the 
mat,  or  on  his  back,  or  hung  together. 

If  a  cock  (hould  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out, 
although  he  fought  in  tl^e  law,  and  the  other  did  not, 
he  lofes  hi&battle ;  for  furc  there  cannot  be  a  better  rule 
for  a  cock  winning  his  battle  than  killing  his  adver^ 
fary,  in  the  litfiited  time  he  is  entitled  to  by  cock 
laws.  ' 

There  are  often  difputcs  with  the  fetters-to,  as  alfe 
With  the  fpedators»  that  is,  in  fetting-to  in  the  long 
law,  for  often  both  cocks  refufe  fighting  until  four  or 
five,  or  lefs  times,  are  told ;  then  they  begin  telling 
from  the  cock's  fighting,  and  counting  but  once  refufed, 
but  they  flK>urd  continue  their  number  on,  until  one 
cock  has  refufed  ten  times  :  for  when  the  law  is  begun 
to  be  told,  it  is  for  both  cocks  1  for  if  one  cock,  fig  tits 
within  the  long  law,  and  the  other  not,  it  is  a  battle 
to  the  cock  that  fought,  counting  from  the  ficrft  Get- 
ting- to. 

Ail  difputcs  about  bets,  or  the  battle  being  won  or 
loft,  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  fpe£^ators;  for  if  the 
bets  are  not  paid,  nor  the  battles  fettled  according  to 
judgment  then  given,  it  would  be  a  good  evidence  in 
law  if  an  a£^ion  is  brought  for  a  recovery  of  fuch  bets. 
The  crowning  and  mantling  of  a  cock,  or  fighting  at  ~ 
the  fetter-to's  hand  before  he  is  put  to  the  other  cock, 
or  breakin^r  from  his  antagonift,  is  allowed  no  fight. 

COCKRKL,  a  young  cock  bred  for  fighting* 

COCK  ROADS,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  chiefty  for 
the  taking  of  wood-cocks ;  tlie  nature  Of  which  bird 
is  to  lie  clofe  all  day  tfnder  fome  hedge,,  or  near  the 
roots  of  fome  old  trees,  picking  for  wornis  under  dry 
leaves,  and  will  not  ftir  without  being  difturbed  :  nei- 
ther does  he  fee  his  way  well  before  him  in  a  morning 
early ;  but  towards  evening  he  takes  wing  t&go  to  get 
water^  flying  generalty  low ;.  and  when  they  find  any 
thoroughfare  in  any  wood,  or  range  of  trees,  they  ufe 
to  venture  through ;  and  therefore  the  cock  roads  ought 
to  be  made  in  fuch  places,  and  your  cock-nets  planted 
according  to  ih*  figure.     See  Plate  IV.  Fig.  7. 

Then  fuppofing  that  your  range  of  wood  be  about 
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thirty  paces  long,  cut  a  walk  through  it  about  the  mkl* 
dle^  about  thirty-six  or  forty  broad,  which  nauft  be  di- 
rc£liy  ftraight^  with  all  the  Ihrubs  and  under <•  wood  car* 
ricd  away ;  in  like  manner  flibyld  all  the  boughs  that 
bang  over  the  faid  walk  be  cut  ofF:  then  chafe  two 
trees,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  reprefented  in  the 
figure  marked  A,  B,  and  prune,  or  cut  off  all  the 
front  boughs,  to  make  way  for  the  net  to  hang  md 
play. 

In  the  next  place,  provide  two.ftrong  logs  of  wood, 
which  open  or  cleave  at  the  biggeft  ends,  as  marked 
C,  D ;  the  middle  parts  tie  faft  to  fome  boughs  of  the 
tree,  as  the  letters  E,  F,  dircrt,  and  let  the  tops  hang 
over,  as  G^  H,  reprefenl. 

You  fliould  always  have  ready  good  ftore  of  pullies, 
or  buckles  made  of  box,  brafs,  or  the  like,  according  to 
the  form  defigned  by  the  figure,  which  (hould  be  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  man's  finger,  and  faften  one  at  each  end 
of  the  perches  or  legs,  G,  H,  having  firft  Hed  on  your 
pullies,  about  the  two  branches  marked  3,  a  cord,  of  the 
-thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger-,  then  tie.  another  knot 
ou  the  faid  cord,  about  the  diftance  of  an  hand's 
breadth  from  the  fird  knot,  marked  4,  andfolet  the 
two  ends  of  the  cords  hang  down  about  a  foot  loog, 
that  therewithal  you  may  faften  thenv  to  the  pullies 
which  arc  at  the  ends  of  the  two  perches  or  legs,  as 
are  nfarked  I,  L,  clofe  to  the  notches  G,  H  cfap  a  fmall 
packthread  into  each  pulley,  which  fliould  reach  to 
the  foot  of  the  trees,  that  by  the  help  thereof,  vou 
may  draw  up  tiR'o.ftronger  cords  into  the  faid  pullies, 
where  you  hang  the  net,  and  not  be  forced  always  to 
climb  up  into  the  tree. 

Ijaftly,  provide  a  ftand  to  be  concealed  ;  about  half 
a  dozen  boughs  pitched  up  together,  may  ferve  fof  that 
pur|X)fe  j  with  a  ftrong  crooked  ftake  forced  into  the 
ground,  jutl  by  the  ftand,  on  which  faften  the  lines  of 
the  net. 

When  it  is  drawn  up,  remember  to  tie  a  ftone  to  the 
ends  of  each  of  the  two  cords  about  four  or  five  pounds 
weight  each,  that  when  you  let  go,  the  ftones  may  force 
down  the  net  with  a  ftrong  fall ;  and  pull  up  both  the 
ftones,  and  upper  part  of  the  net,  clofe  to  the  pullies 
I,  L :  the  ftones  are  marked  M,  N»  and  the  figure  re- 
prefents  the  whole  net  ready  for  ufc. 

The  ends  of  both  lines  muft  be  drawn  to  your  lodge, 
or  ftand,  and  wound  two  or  three  times  about  the 
crooked  flake,  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  net,  till 
fome  game  flies  againft  it. 

COCK'S  WALK,  the  place  where  a  cock  is  bred} 
to  which  ufually  no  other  cock  comes. 

CODS,  OR  Stones  swelled;  a  malady  in  horfes 
that  comes  many  ways,  either  bf  wounds,blows,  bruifes, 
or  evi^  humours,  which  corrupt  the  mafs  of  blood 
that  falls  down  to  the  cods ;  or  from  a  rupture,  &c. 

For  the  cure,  take  bole-ammoniac  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  toge- 
ther, and  anoint  the  part  with  it  daily,  till  the  fwelling 
abates ;  and  if  it  impofthumate,  where  you  find  it  to 
be  foft,  open  it  with  an  hot  iron,  or  incinon-knife,  if 
it  does  not  break  of  itftlf,  and  heal  it  up  with  green 
ointment.  - 
•    COFFIN,  OR  Hoof  of  a  Horse,  is  all  the  bom 


that  appears  when  he  hat  his  foot  fet  to  the  ground^ 
and  the  coffin  bone  is  that  to  the  foot,  as  a  heart  or 
kernel :  the  latter  is  quitr;  furrounded^  or  overfpread 
by  the  hoof,  fruQi,  and  fole>.  aod  is  not  perceived,  evea 
when  the  horfe's  fole  is  quite  taken  away  ;  being  co- 
vered  on  all  fides  by  a  coat  of  fleft),  which  hinders  the 
bone  from  appearing. 

COrUNG  OF  THH  Stup,  is  the  firft  making 
choice  of  a  colt  or  young  horfe^  for  any  fervice;  which 
by  no  means  muft  oe  done  too  early :  for  fome  horfes 
Will  {how  their  beft  fliape  at  two  or  three  yeari  old,  and 
lofe  it  at  four;  others  not  till  five,  nay,  not  till  fix; 
but  then  they  ever  keep  it :  fome  again  will  do  their 
beft  day's  work  at  fix  or  feven  years^cld,  others  not  till 
eight  or  nine. 

COLDS  (in  Farriery);  there  are  few  difeafes  Inci-t 
dent  to  a  horie,  which  do  not  ortgifiate  from  a  cold ; 
and  as  no  perfon  ufed  to  horfes  can  be  ignorant  whea 
the  animal  is  affe^ed  with  this  difeafe,  it  will  be  fufii-' 
cient  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  a  cold,  and  the  ufuai 
fyipptoms  that  attend  it. 

Colds  proceed  from  various  caufes ;  the  moft  ufual 
are  riding  horfes  till  they  are  hot,  aod  fuffering  them  to 
ftand  expofed  to  the  air.  The  removing  a  h^e  f rom 
a  hot.ftable  to  a  cold  one :  and  if  the  horfe  has  been 
high  fed  and  clothed,  the  cold  cootraded  in  this  manner 
will  often  prove  very  vioknt.:  they  alfo  often  get  cold 
by  not  being  carefully  nibbed  down,  and  the  fweat  rub<^ 
bed  off^,  when  they  come  from  a  joumey- 

Toung  horles  when  they  are  breeding  their  teeth; 
particularly  when  the  tuflies  are  cutting,  are  more  fub^ 
^cGt  to  take  cold  than  at  any  other  time. 

When  a  hc»rfe  has  taken  cold,  a  cough  will  follow^ 
and  he  will  be  heavy  and  dull  in  proponion  to  the  fe* 
verity  of  the  difeafe.  The  eyes  will  be  fometimes  moift 
and  watery,  the  kernels  about  the  ears  under  the  jaws 
will  fwell,  and  a  thin  mucous  gleet  will  iflue  from  his 
jiofe.  If  the  cold  be  violent  the  horfe  will  be  feverifli^ 
his  flanks  work,  he  will  refufe  his  water,  and  k>ath.his 
hot  meat.  When  the  horfe  coughs  ftrong  and  foorts 
after  it,  eats  fcalded  bnui)  and  drinks  warm  watery  is 
but  little  ofi^  bis  ftoma(;hi  and  mpves  briflcly in  hk  ft^l  1 
dungs  and  fl^les  freely,- and> without  pain ;  hie  flcin  ieela 
kindly,  and  his  coat  does  not  ftare  ;  there  iis  no  danger^ 
nor  any  occafion  for  medicines.  You  fliould  howevef 
bleed  him,  keep  him  warm>  gii^e  him  fome. feeds  of 
fealded  bran,  and  let  him  drink -freely  of  warm  water. 

Spirit,  or  fait  of  hartfhorn,  in  warm  ale,  fweetened 
with  fyrup  of  poppies^  given  twice  a  day,  is  an  excel* 
lent  medicine  on  the  firft  attack  of  cold  <ata»rh  >  bill 
great  care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dofe  of  hartfliom 
be  not  too  large,  left  it  excoriate  the  throat  of  the  horfe 
and  choke  him.  Two  or  three  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
fpirit  may  be  given  for  a  dofe,  in  a  quart  or  three  pints 
of  beer :  a  proper  judgment  may  be  made  ,by  the  tafte 
of  the  drench.  Or  ftefli  ground  ginger,  two  to  four 
drachms,  is  an  excellent  fubflitute  tor  the  hartftiorn. 

But  if  he  feels  hot,  and  refufes  his  meat,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  bleed  him  plentifully,  and  give  the  fols> 
lowing  drink;  take  three  ounces  of  frefli  anifeed,^nd 
one  drachm  of  fafffon^  infufe  them  in,  a  pint  and  half 
of  boiling  water  i  pour  .off  the  clear  liquor^  and  diflblve 
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ill  It  tojxi  cmnctt  of  honey,  adding  two  fpoonfuls  of 
falad  otU  This  drink  nnj  be  given  every  nighty  and 
with  proper  care  will  fully  anfwer  in  allfudden  colds 
where  there  has  been  no  previous  difordcr. 

Of  you  may  give  the  fallowing  peroral  bait:  Take 
of  the  frefh  powder  of  fenugreek,  anifeed,  cummin- 
feed,  cardamums,  elecampane,  colts-foot,  and  flour 
et  brimflone,  of  each  three  ounces  *>  juice  of  liquorice 
didblved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  faf- 
fton  in  powder  half  an  ounce,  olive  oil  and  honey,  of 
eacli  eight  ^ounces,  oil  of  anifeeds  an  ounce;  mix  the 
whole  together  with  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  make  into  a  pafte. 

'  Tlicfe  balls'  are  of  ekceffive  ufe,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  about  the  fizc  of  a  pullet's  egg,  will  entou* 
rage  a  free  perfpiration ;  but  in  cafe  of  a  fever,  they 
ihould  not  be  continued  but  with  the  greateft  cau« 
tion. 

Warm  clothing  about  the  head  and  neck  is  particu- 
larly ufeful  here,  as  it  promotes  the  running  at  thenofe  j 
this  difcharge  is  increafed  too  by  the  warm  water  which 
ts.always  given  him  to  drink,  and  by  the  warm  maflieSi 
which  for  this  end  (hould  be  put  into  the  manger  rather 
hotter  than  he  can  eat  them,  in  order  to  his  being,  as  it 
were,  fumigated  with  the  (team  afcending.  from  themy 
before  it  cools- 
It  ihould  be  well  attended  to,  that  when  a  horfe  has 
a  cold,  cough,  or  other  difeafe,  attended  with  a  difcharge 
at  the  noftrili,  great  care  is  neceffary  to  keep  him  clean. 
Horfes  ^o  not  cough  the  phlegm  up  by  the  mouth,  as  it 
is  common  with  men,  but  pafs  it  all  by  the  nofe  ^  in 
confequcQce  of  which  they  throw  it  about,  making 
everything  nafty  that  is  near  them :  in  all  fuch  like 
cafes,  give  them  their  hay  well  Qiook  and  fprinkled, 
and  put  it  in  fmall  quantities  ae  a  time,  for  his  breath 
will  fpoir  it  fo,  that  fometimes  it  will  ficken  him  and 
beget  a  diflike  thereto:  when  he- is  not  eating,  put  a 
jittie  draw  into  the  manger,  to  catch  the  phlegm  that 
he  throws  about  by  coughing  ;  and  alfo,  that  by  taking 
mw^y  the  ftraw  the  manger  may  more  eafily  be  cleaned, 
which  (hould  be  done  every  time  he  is  fed  :  be  careful 
tooj  to  clean  his  nofe  well  every  time  that  he  eats  or 
iirinks.  Horfes  are  naturally  clean,  and  nice  to  a  great 
tiegree^  and  in  thefe  difeafes  their  recovery  depends  fo 
much  on  their  berng  kept  clean,  that  thefe  dire£lions 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to. 

When  the  figns  of  a  cold  or  of  a  cough  attend,  but 
without  feverifhnefs  (after  due  bleeding,  and  a  purge  or 
two)  give  one  of  the  following  balls  every  mornhig,  to 
promote  pcrfpir;vtion  •,  but  if  any  degree  of  fever  attends, 
avoid  all  warming  medicines. 

-  tie  Peroral  Ball. 

Take  of  the  frefti  powders  of  anifeed,  elecampane, 
caraway- feeds,  liquorice,  curme^c,  and  flour  of  brim- 
Hone,  of  each  three  ounces  :  of  liquorice  juice  (diiTolv- 
cd  in  water,  enough  to  make  it  of  the  confiftencc  of  ho- 
ney) four  ounces ;  of  the  beil  faSron,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce ;  of  fweet  oil  and  honey,  of  each  half  a  poimd ; 
of  the  oil  of  anifeeds  one  ounces  and  of  wheat-flour, 
enough  to  make  the  whole  into  a  pade.  Of  thispafte 
balls  may.  be  made  abput  the  fizc  of  a  puljet^s  egg. 


Dr.  BftACKEM's  Cordial  Sail. 

Take  anifeeds,  caraway  feeds,  the  greater  carda- 
mum  feeds,  of  each  one  ounce  (  flour  of  brimftone, 
two  ounces  y  turmeric,  one  ounce  and  a  half  j  fafFron, 
two  drachms;  liquorice  juice  (diflblved  in  fmall  beer) 
one  ounce;  elecampane  feeds,  half  an  ounce;  liquorice* 
powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  wheat  flour,  enough  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  pade. 

Thefe  cordial  balls  are  an  improvement  on  the  long 
famed  Mark]iam*s  Ball. 

An  houi's  exercife  every  day  will  greatly  haften  the 
cure :  it  alfo  greatly  promotes  the  difcharge  of  rpwels, 
which  are  fometimes  neceflTary,  when  a  horfe  is  loaded 
with  flefli. 

It  is  generally  good  pra£lice  to  bleed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cold  attended  with  fever,  which  ought 
to  betrepeated  in  a  few  days,  if  fever  and  fulnefs  of  the 
veflels-^indicate  the  neceffity.  Give  the  following,  in 
one  or  two  balls,  twice  or  thVice  a  day,  aflowing  plenty 
of  warm  gruel  or  white  water,  which  should  be  poured 
down  with  the  horn,  if  the  horfe  rcfufe  it.  Nitre  and 
cremor  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce ;  juniper  berries  frefti 
and  good,  powdered,  one  ounce;  Spanifti  liquorice 
meltedi;  half  an  ounce,  or  enough  to  fweeten  with : 
work  them  up  with  liquorice  powder  or  flour.  This 
medicine  may  be  given  in  gruel  or  ale,  if  a  drink  be 
preferred,  and  an  addition  made  to  the  quantities  if  re-? 
quired.  In  either  of  thefe  methods,  you  are  certain  the 
horfe  has  his  medicine  ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
when  you  truft  to  infufions  in  his  water,  or  to  ingre- 
dients thrown  upon,  or  mixed  with  his  mafties,  which 
are  frequently  rejected  and  loft.  Some  horfes  alfo  with 
delicate  ftonwchs  will  not  touch  a  mafti  in  which  any 
medicine  has  been  mixed.  There  is  however  great  in- 
convenience, and  even  danger,  in  forcing  any  medicine 
down  a  horfe 's  throat,  when  he  is  much  troubled  with 
a  cough;  and  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  precaution 
ought  to  be  ufed.  Obferve  that  the  .cloths  be  not  damp, 
or  hard  with  dirt  and  fweat ;  in  regular  Itables,  clean 
waftied  cloths  ftiould  be  refeived  for  thefe  occafions,  or 
new  made  ufe  of,  well  aired.  Woollen  cloth  is  a  fpe- 
cific  for  opening  the  pores  ;  the  ftimulus  of  the  points 
of  wool,  according  to  Dr,  Darwin,  aSing  upon  the 
(kin-  Should  the  throat  be  much  fwelled  and  inflamed, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  the  hood  on  in  the  ftable  ; 
and  the  glands  may  be  bathed  well  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  or  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil.  In  cafe  of  damp 
weather,  or  cold  fearching  wind,  the  horfe  ought  not  to 
fl.ir  out  of  the  ftable  ;  but  if  fine,  he  may  be  walked  out 
an  hour,  in  the  middle»of  the  day,  well  clothed,  and 
with  his  hood.  Dr.  Bracken  relates  his  fuccefs  in 
running  a  horfe  a  four  mile  fweat,  in  order  to  bring  the 
cold  to  a  crifis.  The  Debtor's  prefcription  for  increaf- 
ing  the  difcharge,  when  the  horfe  may  be  heavy  headed, 
from  the  matter  being  locked  up,  and  not  finding  a  free 
courfe,  is,  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  herb 
afarabacca<i  white  hellebore  one  drachm ;  powder  fine, 
and  keep  it  corked  up.  Blow  a  fmall  quantity  of  thi^ 
fnuff  through  a  quill,  up  the  noftrils,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  The  univcrfal  concuffion  occaGoncd  by  the  aft 
\  N  ' 
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of  fneczlng,  has  confiderable  tffcGt  in  opening  ob- 
ftru£kions,  and  is  ufually  fuccepded  by  a  favourable 
glow. 

.  It  is  ncccflary  to  give  a  caution  agaihft  impatience^ 
and  againft  the  hazard  of  a  relapfe,  from  putting  the 
horfe  to  work  before  the  running  at  the  nofe  has  ceafed^ 
and  his  appetite  is  re-eflabliHieJ  j  a  part  of  the  noorbid 
matter  being  left  in  the  veifels  may  be  tranflated  to  fome 
bowel,  whence  it  may  be  impoiTible  afterwards  to  dif-r 
lodge  it  If  the  difcharge  has  been  confiderable,  the 
horfe  mud  h^ve  fwallowed  much  of  it  with  his  meat  j 
on  that  account,  and  for  the  fake  of  cleanfing  the  habit 
of  any  relic  of  the  difeafe,  givCy  a  few  days  after  he  (hall 
have  recovered  of  the  catarrh,  an  aioetic  purge  t  or  a 
mercurial  one,  if  a  grofTnefs  and  foultiefs  of  body  fliould 
teouire  it. 

The  fever  running  high,  with  violent  heaving  of  the 
fianks,  indicating  great  commotion  of  the  blood,  rat* 
tTing  in  the  throat,  with  loud  ftrong  cough  ^  all  cprdial 
drenches,  or  balls  compounded  of  hot  feeds,  ought  to  be 
•voided,  as  they  occafion  a  dangerous  increafe  of  the 
fever.  Coolings  aperient,  and  diuretic  drinks  muft  be 
the  dependence  here }  nor  mud  the  horfe  be  over-bur- 
thened  with  clothes.  The  giving  hot  fpicy  drenches, 
in  this  cafe,  is  a  ufual  error  of  the  farriers,  who^  judg- 
ing in  a  right  line,  that  cold  and  heat  are  oppofites ;  and 
the  horfe  having  a  cold,  think  they  cannot  do  better 
than  to  ply  iiim  with  heat. 

On  the  contrary,  (liould  the  horfe*8  blood  feem  chilled, 
with  cold  breath,  cold  extremities,  and  little  difcharge 
from  the  nOfe ;  it  will  be  neccflary  to  allow  plenty  of 
clothing,  and  to  exhibit  warm  eordial  and  ftimulating 
medicines;  perhaps  in  this  cafe,  bleeding  may  be  omit- 
ted. The  common  cordial  ball  has  generally  been 
found  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  other  f6rni8.  Comfort- 
able malt  madies  will  be  required.  Should  the  cold 
have  been  contracted  from  the  Korfe  being  long  expofed 
to  the  weather,  when  heated  with  violent  exercife,  or 
from  paffing  deep  waters  ru  that  (late,  and  the  limbs  be- 
come f welled,  ftifF,  and  inaftivc  ;  an  addition  of  two 
drachms  bf  camphor  to  the  cordial  drink,  will  render 
it  more  penetratiog.  After  this  clafs  of  medicines  (ball 
have  had  a  fuccefbful  operation,  the  cure  may  be  com* 
glcted  with  cooling  diuretics,  or  they  may  be  ufcd  al- 
tc|nate!y  according  to  fymptoms.  Errors  have  been 
•^mmitted  on  both  (ides  the  quedion  ;  in  cold  catarrh, 
hy  the  too  early  exhibition  of  faline  and  refrigerating 
medicines,  merely  from  the  afFe£lation  of  a  new  and 
more  refined  method  of  pra£iice,  by  which  the  difeafe 
has  been  prolonged,  and  the  patient  (human  or  brute) 
needlefsly  kept  in  a  weak  and  agueidi  date  many 
•  days. 

The  fymptomatic  cough  generally  ceafes  with  the 
original  difeafe,  indeed  always,  in  cafe  of  a  perfedl  cure; 
but  ftiould  the  cough  be  very  frequent  and  troublefome, 
from  violent  irritation  of  the  humours  about  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  along  the  windpipe ;  the  following  lu- 
bricating drink  win  be  of  ufe,  and  may  be  given  a  pint 
or  two  at  a  time,  blood' warm,  at  difcretion. 

I  he  tf.CToRAL  Infusion  to  eafe  the  cough.  Rai- 
fi^s  fioi>cd,  half  a  pound  ;  liquorice  root,  fplit,  or 
^rui(ed,  three  ounces ;  white  horcl^ouad^  three  ounces  j 


linfeed,  two  oaoces }  nitre,  two  ounces ;  hfifufe  in  foor; 
or  five  quarts  boiling  water,  and  let  the  whole  ftand  co^^ 
vered  up  two  or  three  hours,  drain  oflf,  without  preffioj^ 

for  ufe. 

It  is  evident  that  balls,  in  this  cafe,  can  be  of  very 
fmall  topical  ufe,  but  that  a  drink  has  a  more  lading 
conta£i  with,  and  a€ts  more  powerfully- upon  the  feat 
of  the  complaint ;  the  above  is  free  from  the  old  ob^ 
je6lion  of  l>eing  too  oily  and  clogging.  Lemon  juice, 
or  folution  of  cremor  tartar,  may  be  added,  if  thought 
neceflary.  This  infufion,  proportionally  reduced  in 
quantity,  is  a  mod  excellent  remedy  for  hoarfenefs  in 
human  patients. 

To  allay  the.  tickling  cough  in  horfes,  and  heal 
Inward  forenefs,  folutions  of  gum  Arabic,  or  tragacaoth» 
with  honey  are  ufed  i  alfo  infufion  of  linfeed,  tar,  oxy* 
mel  of  fquills,  &c. 

Catarrh  is  of  proportionate  drongth  to  the  degree  of 
cold  taken,  and  its  adridive  iorce  upon  the  coticular 
abforbents.  Thus  fometimes  fo  violent  a  (bock,  oi", 
cold-droke  is  received,  -  as  to  caufe  a  fpafmodic  con^ 
traction  of  the  mufcles,  in  the  parts  immediately  a& 
feded,  the  fpafm  by  fympathy  extending  to  various 
other-parts. 

Infuftonfor  afrejb  Cold  and  Cyugb^  from  G'thfon.-^* 
Take  hyHbp,  coltsfoot,  penny-royal,  and  horehound^ 
of  each  a  handful ;  fix  cloves  of  fredi  garlic,  peeled, 
and  cut  fmall,  linfeed,  and  fredi  anifeed  powdered, 
each  one  ounce  *,  liquorice  half  an  ounce }  laffiron  one 
drachm  ;  infufe  in  two' quarts  boiling  water  clo(e  co« 
vered ;  warm  a  quart  of  this  infufion,  and  diflblve  in 
it  fourx)unces  honey^  to  be  given  fading,  letting  the 
horfe  dand  two  hours  before  he  has  meat  or  watcr^ 
Scabious,  rocket,  agrimony,  and  the  carminative  feeds^ 
anife,  cummin,  coriander,  fennel,  &c.  are  ufed  in 
this  intention. 

A  common  Infujton  or  cooling  Drini^'^Tzkc  groond- 
fel,  ground-ivy,  rue,  rofemary,^  mallows,  balm^  fa^Cf 
parfley,  or  as  many  of  them,  or  of  fimilar  qualities, 
as  are  at  hand,  of  each  a  double  h;tndful,  corn  poppiea 
one  handfol,  boil  in  five  quarts  of  foft  water  to  three 
— drain  and  fweeten  with  honey  or  treacle. 

The  Cordial  Powder. — Ani feeds,  elecampane,  U* 
quorice,  bay- berries,  grains  of  paradifp,  juHiper-ber-^ 
rics,  done-brimdone,  equal  quantities  all  finely  pow* 
dered.  Mix  well,  and  keep  clofe  corlced  for  ufe^  The 
dofe  from  one  to  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale  IWeetened 
.with  honey,  or  balls  made  with  honey  or  treacle.  This 
medicine  is  of  great  ufe,  when  a  horfe  is  fird  feized  with 
a  d^ivering  fit,  refuting  his  food,  and  breaking  out  iti 
clammy  cold  fweats  -,  it  may  be  repeated  feveral  times* 
at  fix  or  eight  hours  interval.  Or,  cummin-feeds,  half 
a  pound ;  bay-berries,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  each  four 
ounces ;  myrrh,  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce ;  pow- 
der fine  and  mix,  dop  cioCe^  Said  to  have  fucceeded 
ofcen  in  cafes  of  cold  water  being  drunk  whea  the 
horfe  was  in  a  date  of  perfpiration. 

The  Peroral  Ball  from  Brarken.'^-Tzkc  half  a  pound 

•  of  .the  common  cordial  ball,  two  ouoces  freih  hog«* 

lice  or  millepedes;  one  ounce  milkfuiphur^  half  an 

ounce  of  cold  fpecies  of  gum  tragacanthi  balfam  of 

Tolu  iafine  povydec^  osie  ounce  ;  dumtuipe^tiiie  half 
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•n  ounce  $  fyrup  of  haAhtn  enongli  to  form  tlie  balls. 
Give  half  aii  ounce  to  three  qua«crt  t^cc  m  day,  be* 
foregoing  out  to  cxercifc.  This  ball  is  much  recom- 
niended  by  the  DoAor,  and  is  well  calculated  for  a 
horfe  which  has  contrafted  a  fre(h  cold  and  cough,  but 
is  fufBciently  in  fpirits  and  vigour  to.be  able  to  work 
it  off  in  his  exercife.  It  is  very  proper  for  a  horfe  in 
training.  Or,  A  good  dcterfive  or  cleanfing  ball  may 
be  made,  by  adding  to  any  fprm  of  cordial  ball,  fquills, 
Barbadoes  tar,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  about  a  quarter 
of  the  quantity  of  the  cordial  mixture. 

Liniment  fir  SpafmSy   or  ContraElions  from  Cold. 

Mix  gopfc  greafe,  or  any  penetraring  oil,  with  fpiri'S 
doubly  camphorated,  rub  thoroughly  the  mufcles  af- 
fcfted  three  times  a  day,  a  quarter  of  ah  hour  each 
-time.  Oil  of  turpentine  would  be  moft  proper  %  but 
-^rvlcfs  prevjoufly  boiled,  it  will  fetch  off  the  hair.  Or, 
Nerve  ointment  and  oil  of  bays,  of  each  two  ounces; 
camphor  rubbed  fine  one  bance  5  reAified  oil  of  am- 
ber, three  ounces.     Mix. 

Perfpir^tive  Ponvder,  from  J5flr//<f/.— Purified  opium, 
Ipccacuan  root,  and  liquorice,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
each  \  nitre  and  tartar  of  vitriol,  of  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  well  and  flop  clofe.  Join  from  three  to  four 
drachms  of  this  powder,  with  a  drachm  of  camphor, 
and  give  it  in  a  ball  made  up  with  treacle,  night  and 
morning,  clothing  very  carefully. 

Or,  Nitre  and  ftone-brimftone,  half  an  ounce  each ; 
camphor  one  nlrachm;  tartar  emetic  one  drachm.  Ball 
with  treacle. 

The  jfntimQuiat  Beer, — Glafs  of  antimony  finely 
powdered  eight  ounces,  ftrong  beer  one  gallon,  infufe 
in  a  ftone  bottle  a  fortnight,  (baking  well- every  day. 
Give  one  pint  of  this  in  a  little  warm  ale  and  treacle> 
twice  a  day,  as  long  as  needful.  It  has  t  moft  powerful 
€ffe£l  upon  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem,  promoting  all  the 
animal  fecretions,  and  flvould  be  kept  ready  tor  ufe. 
Or,  for  a  hafty  occafion,  two  ounces  of  antimonial  wine 
in  a  drink  of  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  fweetened  with  treacle, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.     See  Fevek. 

Mr  Lawrence,  in  his  judicious  publication,  decries 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  cordial  balls,  fo  highly  in  vogue 
amongft  liquori(h  and  fweet-toothcd  grooms,  and  the 
intcrcfted  venders  of  veterinary  panaceas.  Bracken 
furcly  a£ted  without  his  accuftomed  caution,  in  recom- 
•mendiug  fo  indifcriminately  this  favourite  noftrum) 
and  his  recommendation  fet  all  the  northern  grooms  in 
j^rttcular,  cordial  ball  mad.  In  cafes  where  cordials 
ore  indicated,  almoft  any  of  the  forms  of  the pqfia  hip» 
fiatrU  may  fucceed,  but  the  con  (I  ant  ufe  of  the  cor- 
dial balls,  adopted  in  fome  ftaUes,  is  not  only  a  fuper- 
lluous  expence,  hot  I  have  Icnown  it  attended  with . 
very  ill  effe£ts  upon  the  porous  fyftem,  and  ftomachs 
cf  horfes.  As  an  example  take  the  following.  A  cer- 
tain training  pmpm  recomrnendcd  a  Yorkftiire  hd  to 
the  care  of  a  KMe  of  as  high-bred  and  good  hunters  a$ 
«ny  in  England.  In  the  height  of  the  fbafon  the  gen- 
fkinan  complained,  that  although  he  had  gone  to  a  vaft 
«fcpence,  and  purchafed,  as  he  fuppofed,  the  beft  cattle, 
not  one  df  them  would  ftand  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
iidd,  but  that  after  an  h^r*8  rkSng,  they  became  wa/hy 
md  (dimf  ijeOed  ihcur  meat  comiiiD^lly,  and  were  U 


light  in  the  carcafe,  that  they  were  readv  to  flip  thci* 
girths.  On  examination  6f  the  horfes,  and  the  condu£fc 
of  the  young  groom,  it  appeared  that  the  mifehief  had  ^ 
arifen  from  nis  conftant  ftuffing  them,  niorning  and 
night,  with  cordial  balls,  whicti  from  the  quantity  of 
fulphur  they  contained,  and  their  general  aperitive  qua* 
lity,  had  the  above  defcribed  effefls :  thofe  balls  being 
totally  difcontinued,  the  carcafes  of  the  horfes  becatiie 
hard,  and  they  performed  (heirbufinefs  in  the  highcft 
ftile. 

COLICK  OR  Choltc;  the  moft  peculiar  fign  of 
the  wind  colick  in  horfes,  is  the  fwelling  of  their  body, 
as  if  it  was  ready  to.burft,  accompanied  with  tumbling 
and  toffing.     See  Cholic. 

It  is  alfo  known  by  his  ftretching  his  neck,  or  legs,     ' 
by  his  ftriking  at  his  belly,  by  his  lying  down  and  ri£mg 
often,  ftampmg  with  his  feet,  &c.  .    - 

There  arc  many  remedies  proper  for  this  difeafe,  of 
which  I  here  mention  but  one. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  warm  it,  put  to  it 
fix  ounces  of  oil,  and  fifty  drops  of  fpirit  of  hart(horn  ^ 
and  give  it  the  horfe ;  but  if  he  be  full  of  blood,  firft 
bleed  him :  if  this  dofe  does  not  cure  him,  give  him 
another,  with  an  hundred  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartftiorn. 
Sic  Cholic. 

COLLAR  OP  A  Draught  Horse,  a  part  of  the 
harnefs  made  of  leather  and  canvafs,  and  (luffed  with 
ftraw  or  wool,  to  be  put  about  the  horde's  neck. 

COLOURS  OF  A  Horse;  the  terms  bv  which  we 
call  a  horfe 's  coat  or  outward  appearance,  in  England  ^ 
and  they  are  thefe  following,  with  the  explanation  of 
fuchas  feem  obfcure. 

I.  White;  2.  black;  3.  fad  iron-grey,  which  it 
black,  with  the  tips  of  the  hairs  whitifti ;  4.  grfcy,  which 
is  a  darkifii  white ;  5.  dark>  or  black-grey,  that  is,  a 
deepocoloured  brownifti  red,  a  chefnut  colour :  6.  bay« 
i.  e.  a  light  whitifti-brown  red  ;  7.  flea»bitten,  that  is, 
white,  (potted  all  over  with  fad  reddi(h  fpots  *,  grey 
flea-bitten  ;  8.  dapple-grey,  that  is,  a  light  grey,  /pot- 
ted, or  (haded  with  a  deeper  grey ;  9.  dapple-bay,  fpot* 
ted  with  a  deeper  colour:  10.  dun,  a  light  hair  coloui^ 
next  unto  a  white ;  1 1.  moufe^dun,  a  moufe*coIour  c 
12.  forrel,  lighter  than  a  light*bay,  inclining  to  a  yei^ 
low;  13.  bright-forrel,  lighter  than  the  former;  14. 
rount,  a  kind  of  flefli^colour,  or  a  bay  intermixed  with 
white  and  grey,  a  roan  colour; 'i  5.  grizzle,  alight 
rount,  or  light  fle(h  colour;  16.  pycrbald,  that  is,  a 
horfe  of  two  colours,  as  fome  part  of  him  white,  and 
the  other  parts  bay,  iron-grey,  or  dun-colour^  It  muft 
be  noticed  here,  that  modern  fportfmen  never  call  a 
hunter  or  a  race  horfc/orr^,  but  always,  if  he  is  of  that 
colour,  chejnut^  thoujgh  aa  difi^rent  from  chefmit  as  a 
dark  brown  from  a  bright  bay :  fuch  is  the  force  an4 
the  folly  of  fafhton  ! 

The  colours  of  horfes  are  thus  diftingui(hed  bjr  the 
£ngli(h  :  the  French,  ttpoQ  this  fufajedi,  &y  as  follows  t 

1.  The  forrel-bay,  inclinini^  to  red,  is  as  red  {mired 
lis  a  man ;  all  are  good  horfes  of  this  colour,  efpeciallf 
when  the  legs  and  t^iil  are' black;  but  they  are  verf. 
fubj^d  to  be  choleric,  and  confiK{uently  have  much  fire 
in  them.  \ 

2.  Sorrel,  with  cow^  bair,  and  the  hair  of  the  famc 

N  a  colour. 
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colour,  :or  white  :  this  is  not  86  choleric  as  the  lad, 
having  white  marks,  which  proceed  from  phlegm,  of 
which  he  is  full;  which  very  much  ijualifics  the  fiery 
nature  of  a  horfe,  and  makes  him  good. 

3.  A  fcright  forrel ;  ^  horfe  with  this  coat  has  white 
hairs,  and  is  not  good,  becaufe  he  has  too  much 
Dhlegm  in  him  j  which  is  the  rcafon  that  he  is.always 
heavy. 

4.  The  common  forrel,  which  is  neither  brown 
nor  bright ;  but  thofe  of  this  coat  are  much  eftecmed. 

5.  The  flaming  forrel ;  a  horfe  with  this  coat  is  very 
fine,  has  always  his  extremes  and  his  black  hairs  ;  and 
is  much  edeeined. 

6.  The  dark  forrel ;  thofe  of  this  colour  are  always 
very  melancholy  5  but  yet  much  difpofed  to  apprehend 
whatfoever  you  would  have  them  learn. 

7.  The  dapple  5  this  colour  is  very  pleafing  to  the 
fight. 

8.  Bay,  chefnut  colour;  the  moft  common  of  all, 
and  that  to  which  nature  has  given  qualities,  that  they 
make  them  excel  others. 

9.  Bright  bay  ;  not  fo  good,  by  reafon  of  the  phlegm 
"which  predominates. 

10.  rhe  gilded  bay  ;  is  better  than  the  laft,  becaufe 
he  has  more  choler,  which  animates  him. 

11.  Brown  bay,  almofl.  black;  this  colour  (hews  the 
bead  to  be  choleric,  and  commonly  to  have  fire  at  the 
end  of  his  flank. 

12.  White  ;  all  of  this  colour  are  fluggifh. 

13.  Starling  ;  a  colour  that  borders  upon  a  brown- 
l^rey,  or  black,  faving  that  there  are  many  white  hairs 
to  be  met  with  therein,  and  hinders  it  from  be- 
ing altogether  black ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are  good 
enough. 

♦  1 4.  Firebrand  grey  ;  a  coat  marked  with  black  hairs, 
here,  and  there  in  great  fpots  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are 
very  nimble  and  aftive. 

15.  Dapple  grey  ;  avery  common  colour,  and  is  not 
fo  good  as  the  laft  but  one. 

1 6.  Silver  grey ;  a  lively  and  beautiful  grey;  horfes 
of  this  colour  are  as  good  as  any. 

17.  Sallow  grey  ;  a  grey  mixed  almoft  throughout 
with  black ;  better  than  dapple. 

.     J  8.  Brown  grey  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are  good. 

ig.  Red  grey  ;  a  better  coat  than  all  the  reft,  becaufe 
of  choler,  which  is  mixed  with  the  phlegm. 

20.   Ifabclla  :  a  colour  that  denotes  a  good  horfe. 

51.  Wolf  colour  ;  bright  in  fome  horfes,  and  brown 
in  others ;  the  laft  arc  the  beft,  and  come  near  the 
Ifabella. 

22.  A  very  lively  black  is  the  beft  of  any.' 

23.  Pyed  black;  this  colour  denotes  the  horfe  to  be 
j;ood. 

24.  Pyed  bay  ;  denoting  them  to  be  ftill  better. 

25.  Pyed  forrel;  all  thefe  three  different  pycds  have 
fome. white  hairs,  as  far  as  the  ham,  or  hoof,  and  are 
all  jBxcellent  horfes ;  and  Lt  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
which  have  the  leaft  white,  are  the  moft  coveted  by 
thoie  who  under ftand  horfes.     . 

26.  Porcelaine;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  tlieiir  white  bo- 
dies mixed  with  red  fpots  ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are 
very  rare.      *    *» 

4  - 


.    ay.  The  vinons  fotn;  a  colour  that  reaches  fo  far, 
that  you  would  believe  it  to  be  that  of  white. 

28.  Another  roan;  has  bis  head  and  extreme  parts 
black,  and  is  very  geod. 

29.  A  rubican ;  is  when  a  black  or  forrel  horfe  has 
white  hairs  here  «nd  there,  efpecially  upon  the  flanks  ^ 
horfes  of  this  colour  are  very  mettlefome. 

3  .  Moufe  colour  is  eafily  under ftood ;  fome  of  thefc 
have  a  black  ftripc  upon  the  back,  others  on  the  legs 
and  hams ;  horfes  of  this  colour,  and  whofe  extreme 
parts  are  black,  are  to  be  chofen  before  many  others. 

31.  Tiger  ;  i^  the  fame  as  the  firebrand,  except  that 
the  foots  in  thefe  are  not  fo  large,  and  that  they  arcLnot 
fo  goo  1  as  the  others. 

COLT,  a  word  in  general  fignifying  the  male  and 
female  of  the  horfe  kind ;  the  iirft,  likewife,  tor  di- 
ftin(5lion  fake,  being  called  a  horfe  colt,  and  the  other  a 
filly. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fuflcr 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  MichaelmaSy 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in  j 
then  they  mull  be  weaned ;  though  fome  pcrfons  arc 
for  having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle 
of  November.  The  Author  of  The  Complete  Horfeman 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  reafon'why  moft  foa's  advance  fo 
ilowly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix 
or  feven  years  old,  is  becaufe'  they  have  not  fucked 
long  enough  ;  whereas  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole 
winter  over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years 
old,  as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe,  with 
a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats,  which 
muft  be  fweet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  wheaten  bran 
mixed  with  the  oats,  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and  to 
keep  their  bodies  open. 

But  fince  there  are  fome  who  allege  that  oats  make 
foals  become  blind,  or  their  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth, 
and  make  them  the  fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  raze ; 
therefore  he  judges  it  to  be  the  beft  way  to  break  them 
in  a  mill,  becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with  their 
jaws  to  bruife  and  chew  them,  they  ftretch  and  fwell 
their  eye  and  nether  jaw -veins,  which  fo  attrafl  the 
blood  and  humour«  that  they  falldown  upon  the  eyes, 
and  frequently  occafion  the  lofs  of  them  :  fo  that  it  is 
not  the  heating  quality  of  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in 
chewing,  that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  that  colts  tius  fed  with  grain,  do  not  grow 
ihickifh  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader,  and  better 
knit,  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  brai^ 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better. 

But  above  aH  they  muft  be  kept  from  wet  and  coWf 
which  are  hurtful  to  them^  nothing  being  more  tender 
than  they  are.  . 

Fbr  proof  of  this,  take  a  SpaniOi  ftayion,  and  let  hiin 
cover  two  mares,  which  fqt  age,  bea.u^,  .and  conrv^l^ 
riefs,  may  adrnitof  no  difference  between'  them  j  -ai^ 
if  thev  be  both  horfes,  or  ooth  fiUies^Jwhiich  id  both  ane 
and  the  fame  thing,  let.  oi^e.  run  abroad,  and  the  otihor 
be  houfed,  every  winter^  kept  warm,  and* ordinarily 
attended ;  and  that  ccU  that  has  been  .  kept  abrx)^  . 
ihould  have  large  flefliy  ibouUec3,  &th)yi  sini^wtf 
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kgSi  weak' pafteniB^  and  ill  hoofs ;  and  (hatl  be  a  dull, 
heavy  jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houred> 
apd  orderly  kept ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehand, 
tc  well  (hapcd,  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be  of 
good  flrengch  and  fpirit ;  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  the  (inefl  ftallion,  and  the  beautifulleft 
mare,  is  nothing,  if  the  colt  is  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up* 

It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under  fix 
months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  abundance  of 
milk,  yet  decay  daily^  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding 
from  certain  pellicles,  or  flcins,  that  breed  in  their 
(lomachs,  which  obftru£l  their  breathing,  and  at  lad 
deftroy  them  entirely. 

To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag  wherein  the 
colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as  much  of  it  in 
milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fingers :  but  if  you 
}iave  not  preferved  the  bag,  procure  the  lungs  of  a 
young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the  aforefaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two,  in  fome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee  that 
they  take  no  harm. 

When  the  winter  is  fpent,  turn  them  into  fome  dry 
ground,  where  the  grafs  is  (hort  and  fweer,  and  where 
there  is  good  water,  that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure; 
for  it  is  not  neceHary  that  a  colt  Htould  frll  his  belly  im- 
mjediaiely,  like  a  horfe  that  labours  hard. 

The  ne3Ct  winter  yon  may  take  them  into  the  houfc, 
and  ufe  them  juft.as  your  other  horfes  i  bur  let  not 
your  horfe-colts  and  fillies  be  kept  together,  after  the 
firft  year« 

Tliis  method  may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and 
winter^  till  you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  afrer 
they  are  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very 
cafy  thing,,  if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of 
houfing  (hem,  for  ordering  them  the  fccond  year  as 
you  do  other  horfes,  that .  they  will  be  fo  tame  and 
geotJe,  that  you  need  not  fear  their  plunging,  leaping, 
kicking,  or  the  like  j  for  they  will  take  the  faddle 
^lietly. 

As  for  all  thofe  ridiculous  ways  of  beating  and  cow- 
ing them,  they  are,  in  efFeO,  fpoiling  them,  whatever 
they  call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the 
Kk^^  inRead  of  which,  let  the  rider  fliive  to  win  them 
by  gentle  ufage,  never  correcting  them  but  when  it 
19  ne^flary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  modera- 
tton. 

Yon  will  not  need  a  caveflbn  of  cord,  which  is  a 
head  (train,  nor  a  pad  ef  ftraw  ;  but  only  a  common 
UAdlCf  and  a  comTion  cavefTon  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as 
oihc?  horfes  arc  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well 
S/tci  with  double  leather  ;  and  if  you  plcafe  you  may 
|lQteo  his  mouth  a  watering  bitt,  without  reins,  only 
tbebead  (tall,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days;  and  then 
pttonfttch  8  bitt  as  he  fhould  be  always  ridden  with  } 
JA4.be  fore  not  to  ufe  fpurs   for   fome  time  after 


ts:, 


■  X^e.  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft  be  kept  abroad 
jiUllhu^  fo  thofe  of  two  years  o^d  together ;  the  like 
4tf  dyde  of  three  7earlings,  which  ordering  is  moil 
'  *   t^  thcsii  See  Foal  and  Stud* 


(ft.'. 


In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better,  the 
way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him,  will  be  by  clapping  the 
faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  (lands  upon  his  back,  by 
ftriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling  the  ftirrups 
by  his  fides,  rubbing  them  againll  his  fide«,  and  making 
much  of  him,  and  bringing  him  to  be  familiar  with  all 
things  about  him  j  as  draining  the  crupper,  faftening 
and  loofening  the  girths,  and  taking  up  and  letting  out 
the  (lirrups. 

Then  as  to  the  motion  of  him,  when  he  will  trot 
with  the  faddle  obediently,  you  may  wafti  a  trench  of 
a  full  mouth,  and  put  the  fame  into  hts  mouth,  throw- 
ing the  reins  over  the  fore  part  of  the  faddle,  fo  that 
he  may  have  a  full  feeling  of  it ;  then  put  on  a  mar- 
tingale, buckled  at  fuch  a  length,  that  he  may  but  juft 
feel  it  when  he  jerks  up  his  head  ;  then  take  a  broad 
piece  of  leather  and  put  about  his  neck,  and  make  the 
ends  of  it  faft  by  plaiting  of  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at 
the  withers,  and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafand, 
above  two  handfuk  below  the  thropple,  betwixt. the 
leather  and  his  neck;  let  the  martingale  pafs  fo, 
tiiat  when  at  any  time  he  offers  to  dnek,  or  throw 
down  his  head,  the  caveflbn  being  placed  upon  the 
tender  griftle  of  his  nofe,  may  corredl  and  puni(h-him; 
which  will  make  him  bring  nis  head  to,  and  form  him 
to  an  abfolute  rein:  trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find. 
the  reins  or  martingale  grow  flack,  ilraighten  them,  for 
when  there  is  no  feeling  there  is  no  virtue.  .See 
Backing  a  Colt. 

COLT-EVIL,  a  difeafe  to  which  both  ftone-horfe 
and  gelding  are  fubjec)  :  it  happens  to  the  firft,  by  an 
unnatural  fwelling  of  the  yard  and  cods,  proceeding 
from  wind  filling  the  arteries,  and  hollow  finew,  or 
pipe  of  the  yard  ;  and  alfo  through  the  abundance  of 
feed  :  and  it  afFe£ls  a  gelding,  for  want  of  natural  heat 
to  txpel  any  farther. 

There  are  fever al  things  very  good  for  this  diftem- 
per:  as  the  juice  of  rue  mixed  with  honey,  and  boiletf 
in  hog's  greafe  :  bay  leaves,  with  the  powder  of  fenu- 
greek added  to  it :  with  which  the  part  afFeded  is  to 
be  anointed  and  (heathed. 

A  foft  falve  made  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  and  the 
herb  art  (lamped  with  white  wine,  is  proper  to  anoint 
the  fore;  the  (heath  alfo  muft  be  waflied  clean  with 
lukewarm  vinegar,  and  the  yard  drawn  out  and  wa(hed 
alfo  5  and  the  horfe  ridden  every  day  into  fome  deep 
running  water,  tofling  him  to  and  fro,  to  allay  the 
heat  of  his  members,  till  the  fwelling  be  vaniflied  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fwim  him  now  and  then : 
but  the  beft  cure  of  all,  is  to  give  him  a  mare,  and  to 
fwim  him  after  it.     See  Shedding  Seed. 

COLT/rAMING,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt,  fo  as 
to  endure  a  rider,  &c. 

Thcfe  animals  being  naturally  of  themfelves  unruly, 
you  fhould  make  them  familiar  to  you  from  the  time 
they  have  been  weaned,  when  foals;  and  fo  winter 
after  winter,  in  the  houfe,  ufe  them  to  familiar  actions, 
as  rubbing,  clawing,  haltering,  leading  to  water,  tak- 
ing up  their  feet,  knocking  their  hoofs,  and  the  like  ; 
and  fo  break'  him  to  the  faddle. 

The  b.eft  time  is  at  three  years,  or  four  at  mofl ;  but 
he  who  will  hf/e  the  paiieucc  to  fee  his  hoiie  at  fuU 

five. 
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live,  thain  ht  JiiVc  to  hare  him  of  a  longer  contlnuaace^ 
and  much  lefs  fubjcft  to 'difeafe  and  infirmities. 

Now  in  order  to  bridle  and^faddle  a  colt,  when  he  18 
made  a  little  gentle,  take  a  fwcct  watp^ng  trench, 
waflied  %n6  anointed  with  honey  and  fajt,  which  put 
into  his  mafli,  and  fo  place  it  that  it  may  hang  about 
bis  tufti*;  then  offer  him  the  faddle,  but  v,\k\\  that  care 
and  circumfpeftion,  that  you  do  not  frighten  hiiVi  with 
it,  fuffering  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it^ 
4and  then  to  feel  it  •,  and  after  that,  fix  it  on,  and  girth 
it  fad :  and  at  what  part  and  motion  he  fcenvs 
mo  ft  coy,  with  that  make  him  mod  familiar  of  any 
other. 

Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead  him  oiit  to  wa- 
ter, bring  him  in  again ;  and  when  he  has  flood  a  lit- 
tle, reined,  upon  the  trench,  an  hour  or  more,  take 
off  the  bridle  anj^  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his  meat 
till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  before ;  and 
when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him  up,  take  off 
his  faddle  gently,  and  drefs  him,  clothing  him  for  all 
night. 

COMB.  The  creft  or  redffleftiy  tuft  growing  upon 
a  cock's  head. 

To  COMMENCE,  or  ikitiate,  a  Horse,  is  to 
put  him  to  the  firft  leflbns,  in  order  to  break  him. 

To  commence  this  hprfe>  you  muft  work  him  round 
the  pillar.    See  Rope. 

'  COMPRESSION  OF  the  Hoof,  in  Horses  :  this 
happens  by  the  coronary  puihing  agaiuft  the  nut- bone, 
ttpon  which  it  partly  moves,  which  takes  for  its  poiht 
wid  fupport  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  foot-bone 
comprefied  ;  the  nut-bone  which  it  raifes,  and  which 
puflies  againfl  the  back  finews,  occafions  this  finew 
to  prefs  the  flefhy  fole  againft  the  Iwmy  one. 

The  confequence  of  tliis  comprcflion  is,  that  an  in- 
flammation will  extend  itfelf  to  the  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons, andoccafion  a  (lifiF  joint,  and  fo  render  the  foot 
ufelefs ;  fpe^dy  preventives  (hould  therefore  be  ufcd. 

You  may  difcover  ftrong  comprefiions  by  pufhing 
the  thumb  upon  the  coronet,  which  will  give  him  ct, 
treme  pain.  If  the  compreflion  is  not  ftrong  and  vio- 
lent, this  method  will  not  difcover  it,  and  you  muft 
examine  his  foot,  pare  away  the  horny  fole  till  it  be- 
comes flexible,  which  muft  be  done  as  near  the  frog 
as  can, be  ;  the  tool  muft  be  prefled  5  and,  if  the  horfc 
ts  then  fenfible  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  com- 
preffion  of  the  coronary-bone  upon  the  nut-bone. 

The  compreflion  is  cured  either  by  the  ufe  of  repel- 
lents, difperfing  the  inflammation,  or  by  drawing  the 
fole;  the  latter  is  the  moft  certain  method,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  cure  when  the  others  have  failed ;  the 
fooner,  therefore,  this  is  done,  the  better,  as  the  flelhy 
fole  is  thereby  immediately  relieved  from  preflure,  the 
fpace  in  the  hoof  is  enlarged)  the  circulation  becomes 
eafy,  and  the  free  ufe^  the  foot  is  recovered. 

CONiCY.    See  Rabbit. 

CONSUMPTION,  IN  Horses  5  this  diforder  Is 
known  by  the  following  fymptoms :  his  flanks  move 
quick,  and  with  apparent  uneafmefs  \  he  fneezes  and 
eroans  frequently  :  his  eyes  are  dull  and  watery  j  he 
breathes  with  dilSculry,  and  fomecimes  coughs  5  he 
fweate  greatly  ^ith  very  little  cxercife,  and  has  little  or 


no  appetite  to  hay;  when  thefe  fymptoms  preml^yiM 
may  be  pretty  fure  that  his  lungs  are  zffeikcA^ 

You  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  after  having  taixm 
the  methods  I  herewith  prefcribe,  if  he  (hould  retapfe 
after  fome  appearance  of  amendment,  and  a  yeiknr 
gleet  or  curdled  matter  runs  from  his  nofe»  aod  he 
grows  emaciated,  is  much  addided  to  fweat,  heaves  a 
good  deal,  and  has  a  fliort  cough,  I  would  advife  yoa 
to  knock  him  on  the  head,  for  you  will  never  be  2kic 
to  effeft  a  cure. 

The  fait  marfties  have  frequently  been  very  benefi- 
cial, and  more  fo  than  medicines,  as  they  are  a  ^reat 
alterative  ;  but,  when  you  have  not  the  opportunir j  of 
turning  him  into  any,  I  would  advife  frequent  Weed- 
ing in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  which  (hould  be  re- 
j>eated  as  often  as  there  are  any  great  oppreflions  of 
breath.  Pe£loral  medicines  may  be  occafionally  given; 
but  as  mercury,  properly  prepared,  ie  the  bed  and  moft 
efFe£^uai  phyfic  in  many  cafes,  fo  in  this  I  would  par* 
ticularly  recommend  it. 

The  following  may  be  given  with  fafety,  but  yom 
muft  take  great  Care  of  him  whilft  he  is  under  the  opc« 
ration  of  it. 

Take  two  drachms  of  calomel,  mix  it  well  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  conferve  of  rofes,  and  give  it  the  Uft 
thing  at  night;  repeat  this  bolus  as  often  as  you  can^ 
without  fallvation  or  purging  5  and,  if  a  moderate  eva- 
cuation be  wanting,  let  hini  have  a  gentle  purge.  Or 
the  following  alterative  powders. 

Take  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
one  pound,  powder  it  very  (ine,  and  add  the  fame 
quantity  of  gum-guaiacum  and  nitre ;  let  theborfe  have 
an  ounce  of  this  powder  twice  a-day.  and  wet  his  feeds. 

CONSUMPTION,  dry  :  this  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  (harp  corroding  humours  defcei^ing  from  the  head 
and  falling  upon  the  lung«,  by  which  they  are  many 
times  ulcerated,  and,  by  theit  badefleds,  caufea  ma- 
cerating or  wafting  of  the  bodv,  yet  fend  forth  no  cor- 
ruption at  the  nofe,  becaufe  the  moifture  is  confumed 
by  the  heat. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  comfrey,  half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  rofes,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  an  ounce  of 
the  juice  of  rue  ;  let  them  fimmer  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and 'add  of  the  powder  of  round  birthwort  roots  two 
ounces,  and  an  ounce  of  that  of  rhubarb,  and  give 
him  thefe  in  two  equal  portions,  morning  and  evening. 

CONVULSION,  Cramp-Halting,  or  Lame- 
ness, IN  Goats:  this  is  produced  by  too  extreme 
heats  and  colds,  which  fettle  a  waterilh  humour,  or 
contra£k  the  nerves. 

Bathe  the  parts  with  oil  of  turpentine,  fpike,.lia« 
feed,  and  boiling  water. 

CONVULSIONS,  IN  Horses,  may,  and  often  do, 
arife  from  blows  on  the  bead,  too  violent  exercife,  and 
over-ftraining,  and  from  a  fulnefs  of  blood,  or  iaipo« 
veriflied  blood  and  furfeits.  Young  horfes,  from  four 
to  fix  years  old,  are  very  fubje£l  to  convulfions  fipoa . 
'hot- worms  in  the  fto'mach,  efpecially  in  the  fpring^ 
they  are  feized  without  any  previous  notice,  and,  if 
they  are  difcovered  in,  their  dung,  there  is  but  Kttie 
doubt  that  the  convulfions  proceed  from  theni»  eipo* 
cially  if  they  are  lately  come  out  of  a  dealer's  hands,  • 
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Conmlfions  fometimes  proceed  from  diftcmpcrcd 
bowels;  in  this  cafe  he  falls  off  his  ftomach,  js  difpt- 
rited)  grows  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  leaft  exercifc 
will  make  him  ftiort-breathed.  Gibfon  fays,  "As 
foon  as  the  horfe  is  feizcd,  his  head  is  raifed  with  his 
nofe  towards  the  rack,  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  his  tail 
cocked,  looking  with  eagernefs  as  a  hungry  hoife  wheu 
hay  is  put  down  to  him,  or  like  a  high-fpirited  horfe 
iwrhen  put  upon  his  mettle  j  infomuch,  that  thofe  who 
are  ftraagersto  fuch  things,  when  they  fee  a  horfe  ftand 
in  this  manner,  will  fcarccly  believe  any  thing  of 
confequence  ails  him  ;  but  they  are  foon  convinced 
when  they  fee  other  fymptpms  come  on  apace,  that  his 
neck  grows  ftiff,  cramped,  and  almoft  immoveaWe; 
and,  if  a-  horfe  in  this  condition  Jives  a  few  days,  feve- 
ral  knots  will  arife  on  the  tendinous  parts' thereof,  and 
all  -the  mufcles  before  and  behind  will  be  fo  muth 
pulled  and  cramped,  and  fo  ftretched.  that  he  looks  as 
if  he  was  nailed  to  the  pavement,  with  his  legs  ftlff, 
wide,  and  (Iraddling ;  his  (kin  is  drawn  fo  right  on  all 
parts  of  hit  body,  that  it  is  almotl  impoflible  to  move 
it,  and,  if  trial  be  .made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is 
ready  to  fall  at  every  ftep,  unlefs  he  is  carefully  fup- 
^  ported  ;  his  eyes  are  fo  fixed  with  the  ina£lion  of  the 
mufcles  as  gives  jiim  a  deadnefs  in  his  looks ;  he  fnorts 
and  fneezes  often,  pant^  continually  with  fliortncfs  of 
breath ;  and  this  fymptom  incrcafcs  continually  till  he 
drops  down  dead,,  which  generally  happens  in  a  kw 
days,  unlefs  fonn.c  fudden  and  very  efie6laal  turn  can 
be  given  to  the  diftemper,'* 

I  will  now  advifethat  he  be  bled  rtitber  plentifully  if 
W  can  bear  it  j  laxative  purges  and  imollient  clyfters 
Xhould  be  adminiftered.     If  the  convulGons  arife  from  . 
bots,  give  him  this  mercurial  ball : 

To  a  proper  quantity  of  conferve  of  rofes,  take  mer- 
curius  dulcis  and  philonium,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
jind  let  if  be  given  him  diteQly. , 

When  it  proceeds  from  other  caufes,  twice  a-day 
you  may  give  him  the  following  nervous  b^K 

Take  pf  Ruffiacaftor,  *powdcTcd>  two  drachms;  va- 
lerian root,  powdered,  one  ounce;  afa-foctida,  half 
an  ounce  ;  make  ihefe  into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil 
of  amber.     Or, 

Take  ariflolochia,  myrrh,  and  bay-berrics,  of  each 
two  drachms  ;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fix  drachms  ;  and 
afa-foetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball, 
wi(h  oil  of  amber  and  treacle. 

If  there  are  any  contractions  and  ftiffncfs  in  any  of 
his  parts,  fuch  as  his  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  (boulders, 
fpines  of  the  back  and  loins,  the  following  ointment 
iljould  be  rubbed  in  : 

Take  of  oil  of  amber,  two  ounces;  nerve  and  marlh- 
mallow  ointment,  of  each  four  ounces ;  and  a  fulficient 
quantity  of  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  :  make  thefe 
into  an  «incment. 

FriAions  are  remarkably  ufeful  in  all  convulfive 
cafes,  and  (hbuld  be  ufed  where  there  is  any  probabi- 
lity  of  ftiffncfs  or  contractions;  this  method  often  pre- 
vents their  being  jaw- fet;  and,  when  the  jaws  do  hap- 
pen to  fet  fo  that  it  is  impo(rib}e  to  get  any  thing  in  at 
the  mouth,  they  miifl  be  fupportcd  oy  nourilhing  clyf- 


ters  made  of  brotjb»  milk,  pdttage,  &c«  bat  fiirft  gtW* 
him  the  following  nervous  clyftjer  : 

Take  rue,  penny-royal,  asd*  chamomllp'^flowers^  of 
each  a  handful ;  valerian  root,  two  ounces  i  boil  them 
in  five  pints  of  water,  till  thcf  are  reduced  to  four  ;  in 
the  (trained  liquor  diffolve  caftor  and  afa-foetida,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.     Apply  this  once  a-day« 

I  would  not  advlfe  the  ufe  of  rowels  in  cpnvuKive 

cafes,  for  they  fometimes  mortify,  and  feldom  d  geft 

kindly ;  neither  running  a  red-hot  iron   through  »fhe^ 

fpretop  and  mane,  for  this  likewife  has  its  bad  confe- 

'  quences.  -  . 

COP  :  the  top  of  any  thing ;  alfo  a  tuft  on  the  head 
of  birds. 

COPINP  IRONS :  inftrmnentfr  ufed  by  falconers 
in  coping  or  paring  t  hawk's  beak,  pouncea  or  talonrt 
when  they  are  overgrown, 

CORE,  IN  Pigeons  I  a  malady,  focalledy from  ita^ 
likenefs  to  the  core  of  an  apple }^  it  is  hard,,  and  ufu^Uy 
of  a  yellow  colour  interfperfed  with  red,  and  is  moftly 
feated  on  the  anus  or  vtnt. 

Ci/rf.— This  muft  be  ripened  ;.  to  efi^d  which,  keep 
the  pigeori  loofe,  by  giving  it  a  gentle  purge  of  tobac* 
co;  a  fmall  quantity  will  do;  this  will  fometimes  make 
them  difcharge  the  core  themfclvcs;  if  not,  when  ripe,, 
it  muft  be  drawn  out. 

CORK,  OR  CORKING  of  a  Sai>c»i.e,  the  pieces 
to  which  the  bolfters  are  made  faft,  fo  called  from 
having  formerly  been  made  of  cork. 

CORN-ERS;  OR  Angles  ot  thb  Volt,  are  the 
extremities  of  the  four  lines  of  the  volt  when  yoo  work 
in  fquare. 

CORNER  TEETH  of  a  Horse,  arc  the  four 
teeth  that  are  placed  between  the  middling  teeth  and 
the  turtles,  being  two  above  and  two  below,  on  each 
(ide  of  the  jaw  ;  which  (lioot  when  the  horfe  is  four 
years  and  a  naif  old. 

CORNS.  In  the  human  body,  corns  in  the  feet  are  ' 
termed  fo  with  fome  propriety,  from  their  horny  fub*'  , 
ftance  ;  but  what  are  called  corns  in  the  feet  of  horfes' 
are  very  improperly  named,  as  they  are  quite  of  an  op*- 
pofitc  nature,  rather  refenibiing  contufions  or  bruiCitt 
and  not  unlike  chofebruifes  which  happen  in  the  palms 
of  the  bands  and  Bngers  to  working  people,  arifing  from 
violent  pinching,  bruifing,  &c.  where  the  (kin  is  thick,, 
which  appears  of  a  blackiih  red  colour,  and  exceoi^ 
ingly  painful  at  firft,  containing  blood ;  bul,iri  the  end^ 
the  ferum,  or  thinner  parts  being  abforbed,  the  fed 
particles  appear  when  the  dead  (kin  is  removed,  like  red 
pojvder.  in  like  manner  corns,  or  rather  brulfes,  ap- 
pear red  and  foxy,  as  the  phrafe  id.  They  are  (ituated 
in  the  corner  or  ftarp  angle  of  the  fole  at  the  extremity 
of  the  heels,  where  the  cruft  reflects  inward  and  foi>-  ' 
ward,  forming  the  binders.  But  they  are  more  fro-^ 
quently  met  with  in  the  infide  heel,  from  the  n^annsr 
of  the  horfc's  (landing,  together  with  the  preffufre  or 
weight  of  the  body,  Avhicli  ia  greater  upon  the  inddejof 
the  hoof  than  the  outfule*  Bruifes  of  this  kind  arc  ex- 
ceedingly painful,  infomuch  that  the  horfe  ilmnk?  and 
(tumbles  when  any  thing  touches  or  prcflTes  upon  that 
quarter  of  the  hooti  heace  lamenefs.    This  complaint 
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«rif'!8  from  Hiffcfcnt  caufes,  accordini;  to  the  Oiape  or 
natural  formaticn  of  ihc  hoof,  together  with  the  trcat- 
iment  they  are  eipofed  to.  But  the  following  are  the 
nioft  frequent : 

I  ft.  In  flat  low  heels,  from  too  great  a  prcfTurc  of  the 
ilioe  heel  upon  the  fole,  whether  from  cankers,  a  too 
great  thicknefs  of  iron  upon  the  heels  of  the  (hoe,  or  its 
being  bended  downwards  upon  the  fole,  or  the  fhoe  made 
-too  concave  ;  either  of  thefe  caufes  will  produce  the 
fame  efFecl :  for,  from  the  too  great  prcflure  upon  the 
horny  fole,  the  fleihy  fole,  which  lies  immediately  un- 
derneath it,  is  compreiTed  and  bruifed  between  the  (hoe- 
heel,  the  fole,  and  the  extremities  or  outward  points  of 
the  coffin-bone:  and  hence  a  contufion  or  bruife,  at- 
tended with  an  extravafation  of  the  blood,  which  after- 
.wards  gives  that  part  of  the  fole  t  red  appearance,  and 
is  the  reafon  why  the  fole  on  that  place  never  grows  fo 
firm  and  folid  as  it  was  before,  but  remains  foft  and 
fpongy,  forming  a  lodgment  for  fand  and  gravel,  which 
too  frequently  infmuates  itfelf  into  the  quick,  caufing 
an  inflammation,  attended  with  a  fuppuration  or  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  which,  if  not  finding  a  paflage  be- 
low, will  certainly  break  out  at  the  coronet. 

ad.  This  complaint  is  produced  in  wide  open  heels, 
when  the  hoofs  are  very  thick  and  ftrong,  from-  too 
great  a  luxuriancy  of  the  binder,  which,  being  infleAcd 
or  bended  downwards  between  the  (hoe  and  the  fole, 
comprefles  the  fleihy  fole  as  already  mentioned  ;  and 
hence  lamenefs. 

3d.  This  malady,  in  deep  narrow  hoofs,  proceeds 
from  a  contrafiion  of  the  cruft  comprefllng  the  heels, 
&c.  Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  hoofs  of 
this  (hape,  that  both  heels  are  alike  afFedled»  from  the 
ilrufture  and  prefTure  of  the  hardened  cruft  upon  the 
tendinous- aponeurofis,  &:c.on  the  outfideof  the  cofiin- 
iusne,  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  bruifed  between  the  bone 
and  the  cruft ;  hence  the  rednefs  may  fometimcs  be 
traced  upwards  almoft  to  the  coronet.  In  this  cafe  no 
radical  cure  can  take  place,  as  the  caufe  which  produces 
thefe  bruifes,  &c.  will  exift  while  the  horfe  lives,  and, 
at  the  fomc  time,  the  horfe  will  be  lame  from  the  con- 
tra£lion  of  the  hoof;  but  the  remedy  propofed,  by  way 
■of  palliation  for  hoof-bound  feet,  may  bcof  ufeto  ren- 
der the  horfe  more  ferviceablc.     Sec  Hoof- bound. 

With  refpedl  to  the  two  firft  caufes,  when  the  bruife 
-proceeds  from  too  great  a  preflTure  from  the  fhoe  heels, 
&c.  upon  the  fole,  the  flioe  muft  be  made  fo  as  to  bear 
•off  the  tender,  part,  and  likewife  to  fome  diftance  on 
both  fides  of  it ;  for  which  purpofc,  a  round  or  a  barred 
ftoe  will  be  neceflary.  The  Ted  and  bruifed  parts  muft 
be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  hoof  kept  foft  with 
emollient  poultices  for  fome  time.  But  the  texture  of 
the  blood-veiTels,  and  likewife  that  of  the  hoof  at  the 
•bruifed  part,  being  deftroyed,  a  fponginefs  remains 
afterwards,  and  upon  the  leaft  unequal  preflure  from- 
the  -fhoe,  &c.  are  liable  to  a  relapfej  never  admitting 
cf  a.  thorough  cure,  and  of  confequence  fubje&  to 
firequent  lamenefs. 

Corns,  or  bruifes  in  the  feet  of  borfes,  might,  by  tak- 
ing proper  care  of  them,  be  eafily  avoided:  for  in  thofc 
countries  where  horfes  go  mofily  bare-footed,  this  ma* 


lady  is  not  fo  much  known  ;  neither  are  thofc  horfel 
that  go  /conftantly  at  cart  and  plough  fubjed  to  them : 
hence,  therefore,  this  complaint  is  raoft  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  great  towns,  where  horfes  go  much 
upon  hard  caufcways,  having  their  (hoes  turned  up- 
with  high  cankers  on  the  heels,  and  frequently  renewed, 
at  the  lame  lime  their  hoofs  being  kept  too  dry  and 
'hard,  from  ftanding  too  much  upon  hot  dry  litter : 
hence  will  appear  the  necefiity  of  complying  with  what 
is  moft  natural  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  uamely,  coolnefi 
and  moiflure,  together  with  ufing  fuch  a  form  of  fiioc 
as  will  prefs  equally  upon-  the  circumference  of  the 
cruft,  and  without  giving  it  any  bad  unnatural  ftiape. 
See  Shoeing  of  Horses. 

CORONET,  OR  Cronet,  of  a  Horsk,  is  the 
loweft  part  of  the  paftern  which  runs  round  the  coffin^ 
and  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  hair  which  joins  and  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  hoof. 

The  coronet  of  a  horfe's  foot,  is  that  part  on  the 
very  top  of  it  where  the  hair  grows,  and  falls  down 
upon  the  hoof  :  the  coronet  fhould  be  no  more  raifed 
than  the  hoof;  for,  if  it  makes  a  ridge  or  height  round 
it,  it  is  a  fign  that  either  the  foot  is  dried  up,  or  that 
there  are  a  great  many  humours  in  the  coronet,  that 
may  occafion  the  crown  fcab,  and  other  fores,  to  which 
that  part  is  fubjedt.     Sec  Feet. 

CORRECllONS  AND  Helps  for  a  Horse. 
Before  a  horfe  is  taught  any  leflbns,  you  ought  to  take 
notice,  that  there  are.  feven  helps  for  his  furtherance 
therein,  or  to  puni(h  him  for  faults  committed  in  his 
leflbns. 

1 .  The  voice ;  which  when  fweet,  and  accompanied 
with  cherilhings,  is  helpful ;  but  when  rough  and  ter- 
rible, and  accompanied  with  ftrokes  or  threatcnings, 
a  correftion. 

2.  The  rod  ;  which  is  a  help  In  the  (baking,  and  t 
correflion  in  the  ftriking. 

3.  The  bttt -,  a  help  in  its  fweetnefs,  the  fnaffle  in 
its  fmoothnefs,  but  both  corrections ;  the  one  in  its 
hardnefs,  ^and  the  other  in  its  roughnefs  i  and  both  in 
flatnefs  and  fquarenefs. 

4.  The  calves  of  the  legs;  which  being  gently  laid 
to  the  horfe's  fides,  are  helps;  but  corre£lions  when 
you  ftrike  them  hard,,  as  giving  warning  that  the  fpurs 
are  about  to  follow.  • 

5.  The  ftiirupand  ftirrup-lcather;  which  arc  cor- 
reftions  when  itrnck  againft  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fhoulder,  but  helps  when  thruft  forward  in  a  quick 
motion. 

6.  The  four;  that  is  helpful  when  gently  delivered 
in  any  motion  that  calls  for  quicknefs  and  a£Vivity, 
whether  on  or  above  the  ground ;  and  a  corredion, 
when  it  is  ftruck  hard  in  the  fide,  upon  any  iloth  or 
fault  committed. 

7.  The  ground;  that  is  a  help,  when  plain  and 
fmooth,  and  not  painful  to  tread  upon  ;  and  a  cor- 
redion  when  rough,  deep,  and  uneven,  for  the  amend- 
ment of  any  vicious  habit  that  may  have  been  con* 
traced. 

.     CORVET,  1  (in   the   Manage)  an  air,  when  the 
CURVET,/  horfe's  legs  are  more  raifed  than  in 
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the  demWolts,  being  a4tind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for- 
ward, wherein  the  horfe  raifes  both  his  fore-feet  at 
once,  equally  advanced  (when  he  is  going  (Iraight  for- 
ward, and  not  in  a  circle)  and  as  his  fore-legs  are  fall- 
ing, he  immediately  raifes  his  hind-legs,  as  he  did  his 
fore ;  that  is,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  before 
the  other  :  fo  that  all  his  four  legs  arc  in  the  air  at 
once ',  and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice 
with  them. 

Horfes  that  are  very  dull  or  very  fiery,  are  improper 
for  curvets ;  they  being  the  moft  difficult  air  that  they 
Can  make,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in 
the  rider,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  horfe,  to  per- 
form it. 

COSSET:  a  colt,  calf,  lamb,  &c.  taken  apd  brought 
up  by  hand,  without  the  dam. 

COSTIVENESS  in  Horse^  is  a  hardening  of  the 
excrements  in  the  body,  fo  that  without  great  pain  the 
horfe  cannot  evacuate  or  void  his  dung;  and  this  is 
often  occafioned  by  excefs  of  provender,  in(bmuch  that 
nature  forces  it  into  the  bowels  before  it  be  well  di- 
gefted  in  the  (lomach ;  or  again^  it  happens  by  feeding 
altogether  upon  dry  meats,  the  which,  though  whole- 
fome  and  nourifliing,  c6ntra£l,  notwithdanding,  the 
excrements  by  the  extraordinary  heat  they  occafion ; 
and  it  may  likewife  happen  by  exceflive  fading :  to 
remedy  which  you  may  give  him  the  following  clyfter: 

Take  a  handful  of  marfli  mallows,  decoQt  them  ik 
fpring  water,  not  exceeding  a  quart,  add  to  thefe  half 
a  pint  of  falad-oil,  and  fix  ounces  of  frefh  butter,  of 
benediAa  laxativa  an  ounce,  and  inje£t  them,  holding 
or  tying  elofe  his  tail  by  bringing  it  with  a  cord  betwixt 
his  legs,  obliging  him  to  keep  it  in  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour;  and,  the  better  to  make  it  work,  give  him  a 
warm  mafli ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  it,  give 
him  in  a  drenching-horn  a  potion  made  as  follows  : 

Take  two  ounces  ofOaftile  foap,  diflolve  it  in  a  pint 
of  warm  white-wine,  and  with  it  a  quartern  of  linfeed- 
oiU  fweetenine  them  all  with  fugar-candy,  and  give  it 
him  as  hot  as  he  caii  drinic  it* 

COUCHING,  among  Sportfmen,  the  lodging  oF  a 
boar  ;  as  the  diflodging  of  that  bead  is  called^  rearing 
of  a  boar.     See  Racing  and  Hunting. 

COVERT,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  fox-hunter, 
c^veri  when  fpelled  coverl  it  means  any  wood  or 
brake,  that  (helrcrs  deer  of  other, wild  animals  5  but  a 
fox  cover  is  either  a  wood  or  brake,  often  a  furze  brake, 
where  the  fportfmen  draw  for  a  fox;  perhaps  fome 
pcrfons  may  not  agree  in  this  didin£kion,  b^it  I  (hould, 
have  a  ftronger  idea  of  the  afFe£lation  than  the  littra- 
rure,  of  aiiy  one  who  fliould  fay  or  write  that  the  fox 
bad  broke  covert, 

COUGH,  IN  Dogs:  do^f^  are  very  fabjefl  to  a 
cough, -with  a  very  extraordinary  clioaking,  which  is 
often  thought  to  ajrife  from  a  cold  or  fome  inward  difor- 
der  ;  and  I  think  it  is  often  occailoned  by  the  eating  of 
fifh-bones.  ■  To  guard  againd  ir,  order  your  fcrvanis  to 
throw  all  fuch  filh-boncs  where  the  dog  cannot  gdt  at 
them.  If  the  diforder  be  from  a  cold,  let  bleeding  be 
repeated  in  fmall  qitantrties,  if  aeoedary  ;  but,  if  it  be 
what  is  called  the  didfcmper  in  dogs,  and  tjiey  appear  to 
be  very  low  in  fpirits,  bleeding  is  better  omrttcd.    Let 


meat-broth,  or  milk-broth,  warmed,  be  the  chidf  of 
his  diet,  and  give  the  following  : 

Take  flour  of  fulphur,  cold-drawn  linfeed-oll,  and. 
falt-petre,  of  each  one  ounce;  divide  it  into  four  dofes, 
giving  him  one  dofc  every  other  day ;  and  let  him  have 
pletity  of  clean  draw  to  lie  on :  or  one  fpoonful  of 
honey  daily.  , 

COUGH,  AND  Asthma,  in  Horses.  The  con- 
fequences  of  colds  neglected  or  injudicioufly  treated, 
are  fettled  habitual  coughs,  adhmas,  broken-wind,  and 
confumption. 

Of  coughs  two  are  chiefly  didinguidied.  The  one  is 
loofe,  almod  continual,  and  increaiing  to  violence  upon 
the  lead  motion :  the  other  is  a  diort  dry  cough,  pre- 
ceded by  a  huflcy  hollow  kind  of  wheezing,  as  if  refpira- 
tion  was  obdrufted  by  fragments  of  hay  or  com  retained, 
in  the  paflage.  This  lait  is  the  kind  of  cough  called 
adhmaby  mod  writers,  and  for  which  mercurial  purges 
have  been  recommended.  Thefe,  however,  Mr.  Tap- 
lin  obferves,  may  perhaps  be  exhibited  with  more  pro- 
priety after  the  adminidration  of  a  courfe  of  the  follow- 
ing balls,  diould  they  fail  in  the  defired  eflfe£l.  Bleed- 
ing mud  fird  be  performed  and  occafionally  repeated  in 
fmall  quantities,  till  glandular  inflammation  and  irrita- 
bility are  allayed,  and  the  blood  fo  attenuated  by  the 
condant  ufe  of  nitre,  as  to  render  the  circulation  free 
through  the  finer  veflels  of  the  lungs,  from  the  ob- 
ftru£lions  in  which  all  the  difliculties  proceed.  Bleed- 
inff&ivingtakeli  phce  with  the  neceflarv  circumfpeflion 
as  to  the  quantity,  let  two  ounces  ot  nitre  be  given 
punflually  every  nicht  and  morning  in  water,  con- 
tinuing one  of  the  following  balls  every  morning  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  a  fair  and  decifiv'e  trial 
may  be  obtained  : 

Take  of  Caftile-foap,  anifeed,  and  liquorice-pow- 
ders,   each  five   ounces  ;    gum-ammonia*  um,    three 
ounces;  balfam  of  Tolo,  one  ounce;  honey,  if  re-     . 
quired  to  make  a  mafs ;  which  divide  into  a  dozen 
balls.  - 

If  there  fhould  appear  no  abatement  of  the  fymptoms 
after  the  above  trial,  bleeding  mud  be  repeated,  and, 
mercurials  had  recourfe  to.  Mr.  Taplinadvifcs  '^  two 
dofesof  mercurial  phylic  to  be  given  eight  days  apart, 
and  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
calomel  to  either  of  the  purging  balls  (under  the  arti-1 
c\cs  of  roRGTNo)  bed  calculated  to  the  horfc's  ftrength 
and  conditinti.  After  wlfrcli  repeat  the  above  pe£loral 
balls,  with  the  addinon  of 'gum  myrrh,  benjamin,  and 
Venice-tUTpentlne,  each  two  ounces;  dividing  the  ma(s 
into  balls  of  two  ounces  each,  repeating  them  every 
morning  till  the  above  proportion  (vt  itli  tlvefe  additions) 
arc  totally  confumed." 

Tl?e  o.her  kind,  or  that  long,  loud,  hollow  cough, 
which  is  almott  inceffant,  tiX\d.  conrinuallv  increafino- 
upon  the  lead  hurry  in  exercife,  proceeds  cquaily  from 
irritability  and  the  action  of  thcHimy  mucus  upon  the 
glands  in  refpiratioti,  as  well  as  the  viicidity  and  fluggidi 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  iiner  paffagei ;  but 
yields  to  remedies  with  much  left,  diflicohy  than  the 
adhmatic. 

In  this  cafe,  as  in  the  oiher^  bleeding  muft  be  prc- 
milicd,  and  followed  by  a  malh  compounded  of  equat  ^ 
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parts  of  bran  and  bats,  into  which  muft  be  ftirrcd  and 
difiblved,  while  hot,  honey  four  ounces.  This  mafli 
muft  be  repeated,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  ^n  the  wa- 
ter, without  intermiffion,  every  night  and  morning; 
giving  him  alfo  every  morning  the  following  ball,  being 
an  improvement  by  Mr.  Taplin  upon  the  cordial  ball 
of  Bracken. 

Take  Turkey- figs,  Spanifh  liquoiice,  anifeed,  and 
liquorice  po^dcrs^  of  each  four  ounces;  caraway- 
feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  each  two 
ounces;  fafFron,  ginjicr  (in  powi^er)  and  oil  of  ani- 
feed, each  fix  drachms;  huney  fufficient  to  form  the 
mafs  ;  and  divide  it  into  twelve  balls,  of  which  let.  one 
be  given  every  morning.  1  he  figs  and  fafFron  are  to 
be  beat  to  a  parte  in  the  mortar  previous  to  their  incor- 
poration with  the  other  articles,,  the  SpaniQi-Iiquorice 
is  to  be  foftened  over  the  fire  by  boiling  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fpring- water,  and  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients mixed  in  a  proper  manner. 

•*  T hcfe  balls,  fays  our  author,  are  powerfully  cor- 
dial and,  reftorative  ^  they  promote  glandular  excre- 
tion, warm  and  ftimulaie  the  ftomach  to  the  expulfion 
of  wind,  enliven  the  circulation^  and  invigorate  the 
whole  frame,  as  has  been  fufficiently  afcertained  by 
their  inftantancous  effect  in  the  chace,  where  their  ex- 
cellence has  been  repeatedly  eftablifhed  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a  fe- 
vcre  burft,  or  a  repetition  of  ftrong  leaps,  the  horfe  has 
teen  fo  off  his  wind,  or,  in  faft,  nature  to  exhauiled, 
as  not  to.be  able  to  proceed  a  ftroke  further ;  the  im- 
mediate adminiilration  of  t  fingle  ball  has  not  only  af- 
forded inftant  relief,  but  the  horfe  gone  through  the 
day  with  his  ufual  alacrity." — It  may  be  ncccffary  to 
obferve,  that  fome  young  horfes  are  fubjeA  to  coughs 
on  cutting  their  teeth  j  their  eyes  alfo  arc  affected  from 
the  fame  caufe.  In  thefe  cafes,  always  bleed ;  and,  if 
the  cough  is  obftinate,  repeat  it  and  give  warm  maOies ; 
which,  in  general,  are  alone  fufficient  to  remove  this 
complaint. 

COUGH,  IN  OxF.N  OR  Cows :  this  dry  hoarfe- 
nefs  or  cough  muft  be  carefully  looked  to,  or  it  will 
{row  in  time  to  a  worfe  difeafe,  therefore  it  is  good  to 
prevent  it.    Cure, 

Take  the  diftillcd  water  of  hyffop,  or  dfe  the  decoc- 
tion of  mint  and  hyflbp,  together  with  the  juice  of  leeks, 
and  give  it  with  oil  of  olives  and  a  little  garlic  ^  for  there 
hath  not  been  fo  long  a  cough  known,  but  this  medicine 
hath  helped  it.  Sometimes,  if  it  be  an  eafy  hoarfenefs, 
you  may  give  them  tar  with  honey-water,  and  it  will 
♦help  them  for  certain. 

COUGH,  Rheum,  or  Catarrh,  in  Sheep: 
if  early  care  is  not  taken  of  thefe  diforders,  the  lungs 
will  be  inflamed,  and  the  creature  will  die  of  an  abfolute 
€onfumption«  '  No  fheep  can  be  cured  of  thefe  in  the 
pafture  where  the  difeafe  was  got,  for  that  is  always  a 
damp  one  j  the  firft  thin^,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to 
remove  them  into  one  that  is  dry  and  healthy  ;  where 
the  air  is  clear  and  the  grafs  fweet ;  and  apply  either  of 
the  following  medicines : 

Prefs  out  the  juice  of  colt's-foot  leaves,  frefli  elecam- 
pane-root, liquorice,  and  hedge-muftard,  of  each  equal 


quantities,  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  and  moiftenbf 
them  with  fome  mild  ale^  to  a  quart  of  the  juice  add  five 
ounces  of  honey  :  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  for  a 
dofe,once  in  twenty- four  hours.  Little  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  all  bad  confcquences,  and  make  the 
cure  cffeAual. 

II. 

Take  an  ounce  of  liquo  ice,  as  much  of  dill-feed  and 
bay-berries,  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  vervain  ;  boil 
thefe,  when  bruifed,  in  a  pint  of  verjuice  or  cyder; 
ftrain  it,  and  give  it  fafliug  to  the  Hieep  as  hot  as  may 
be  taken  ;  and  fo,  in  fiv^  moraing5  giving,  the  cure  will 
be  effcdlcd. 

III. 

Take  an  ounce  of  dill-feed,  and  as  much  of  bay-ber- 
ries, a  handful  of  vervain,  and  two  ounces  of  brown 
fugar-candy,  bruife  and  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  cyder, 
or  verjuice,  and  give  it  falling  as  hot  as  can  be  endured. 

COUN1  ERPOISE.  The  liberty  of  the  aaion  and 
feat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  all  the  motions  made  by 
the  horfe,  he  docs  not  incline  his  body  more  to  one  Gdc 
than  to  the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle  of  the 
faddle,  rearing  equally  on  his  llirrups,  in  order  to  give 
the  horfe  the  proper  and  feafonable  aids. 

COUN  I  ER-TIME,  is  the  defence  or  reCftanccof 
a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the  meafure  of 
his  manage,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad  horfeman^  or  by 
the  malice  of  the  horfe. 

COUNTER  OF  A  Horse.  That  part  of  his  fore- 
head which  is  between  the  flioulder  and  under  the  neck. 

COUNTESSES  OINTMENT,  ufed  in  rc^noving 
fores  in  horfes.  See  Scabbed  Heels,  for  its  preparation. 

COUP  DE  BRIDLE,  the  fame  as  ebrillade.  Sec 
Ebrilladb. 

COUPUE :  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  fet  together, 
which  is  a  pair ;  thus  we  fay,  a  couple  of  rabbits^  this 
being  the  proper  term  for  two  o^them  :  fo  it  is  likewife 
ufed  by  hunters  for  two.hounBs,  and  a  couple  and  a 
half  for  three. 

COUPLE,  denotes  alfo  a  fort  of  band  to  (le  dogs. 

COURSING  WITH  Greyhounds,  is  a  recreation 
in  great  efteem  with  many  gentlemen.  It  aflPords 
greatc^r'pleafure  than  hunting  in  fome  refpeAs.  As, 
Firft,  becaufe  it  is  fooner  ended.  Secondly,  it  does 
not  require  fo  much  toil.  Thirdly,  the  game  is  for  the 
moft  part  always  in  fight.  Fourthly,  in  regard  to 
the  delicate  qualities  and  (hape  of  the  greyhound. 

There  are  three  feveral  courfet  with  greyhounds,  viz. 
at  the  deer^  at  the  hare,  and  at  the  fox. 

For  the  deer  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes,  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  and  the  other  either  in  the  foreft 
or  purlieu. 

For  the  paddock,  there  muft  be  the  greyhound,  and 
the  terrier,  which  is  a  kind  of  mongrel  greyhound,  whofe 
buGnefs  is  to  drive  away  the  deer  before  the  grey- 
hounds are  dipt,  and  moft  ufually  a  brace  or  leaib 
are  let  flip  ^  feldom  more  than  two  brace.    See  G&kY« 

HOUND. 

As  for  the  paddock  couVfe,  fee  Paddcck. 

CQur/es  cfihi  DEER  in  the  Foreft  or  Purlieu. 

There  are  in  this  two  ways  in  ufc  >  the  one  is  courfii^ 
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from  wood  to  wpod»  and  the  other  npoiD  die  lawns  by 
the  keeper's  lodge. 

If  you  courfe  from  wood  to  wood,  you  arc  firft  to 
throw  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to  bring  out 
the  deer,  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is  not  weighty, 
or  a  deer  of  antler,  which  is  buck,  fore,  or  forrcl,  then 
you  are  not  to  flip  your  greyhounds^,  which  are  held  at 
the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the  deer  is  eicpcfted  to 
come  out,  which  the  keepers  have  good  judgment 
to  know. 

And  if  you  miftruft  that  th^  greyhounds  will  not 
kill  him,  then  you  may  way-lay  Vim  with  a  brace  of 
frefii' greyhounds. 

For  courfing  upon  the  laWn,  when  you  have  given 
the  keeper  notice,  he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  your 
courfe;  then  by  coming  under  the  wind,  you  may 
come  near  enough  to  flip  your  greyhounds  lor  a  fair 
courfe. 

Courfing  /A/.HARE. 

The  bed  way  in  this^  is  to  go  and  find  out  one  fitting, 
which  is  eafily  to  be  done  by  walking  acrofs  the  lands, 
either  Aubble,  fallow  or  corn,  and  calling  your  eye  up 
and  down;,  for  in  the  fummer  feafon  they  frequent 
fuch  places  for  fear  of  ticks,  which  are  cdmmon 
in  woods ;  alfo  the  rain  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  of- 
fend them. 

The  reft  of  the  year  y6u  muft  beat  up  and  down  with 
poles  CO  ftart  them  out  of  their  forms  and  retreats,  and 
ibmc  hares  will  not  ftir,  until  they  are  almoft  touched, 
and  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  fuch  hares  will  make  an  ex* 
cellent  courfe. 

If  a  hare  fit  near  any  clofe  or  covert,  and  have  her 
head  towards  the  fame  with  a  fair  field  behind  her,  you 
may  ride  with  as  much  company  as  you  have  between 
her  and  the  covert  before  (he  be  put  up,  and  then  (he  is 
likely  to  make  her  courfe  towards  the  champagne,  for  (he 
feldom  takes  the  fame  way  that  her  head  is,  when  (he 
fits  in  her  form. 

Wh<en  a  hare  is  juft  ftarted,  you  give  her  ground  or 
law,  which  commonly  is  twelve-fcore  yards  or  more, 
according  to  the  ground  where  (he  fits,  or  elfe  you 
lofe  much  of  your  fpbrt  by  putting  an  end  to  it  too 
foon ;  and  it  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  the  turnings  and 
windings  that  the  hare  will  make  to  fave  herfelf,  which 
fomeiimes  prove  efi'cftual  to  her. 

The  regular  way  of  beating  for  a  hare,  or  courfing 
in  an  open  country,  and  none  elfe  is  fit  for  courfing, 
is  fo  well  dcfcribed  by  Arrian,  that  it  cannot  be  given 
better  than  in  a  literal  tranflation  from  him  :  and  as 
be  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  is  particularly  in- 
terefHng,  as  it  (hews  the  fame  pra£lice  has  continued 
for  more  than  feventeen  centuries ;  mod  likely  for 
much  more,  as  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  received  cuflom 
in  his  time  :  i*  The  Gauls  go  commonly  out  a  num- 
ber together  on  horfeback  :  they  beat  about,  being 
drawn  up  in  a  regular  rank,  and  having  proceeded  in 
adire£l  line  to  a  certain  point,  wheeling  round  (i.  e. 
to  fpcak  in  a  military  way,  for  Arrian  ufcs  military 
terms,)  on  one  of  the  flanks,  they  return  together  to- 
wards the  place  they  fet  out  frorn,  leaving,  as  much 
»|o£ble,  DO  likely  place  unexpIore4*" 
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In  courfing  a  fox,  no  other  art  is  required  than  (land- 
ing clofe,  and  on  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of  foqae 
grove,  where  you  are  to  expeA  his  coming  out,  and 
then  give  him  head  enough,  otherwife  he  will  turn 
back  to  the  covert :  for  the  flowefl:  greyhound  wiH 
be  fwift  enough  to  overtake,  him  ;  and  all  the  hazard 
of  this*  courfe,  is  the  fpoiling  your  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  oftentimes  happens ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  you 
(hould  not  run  any  that  are  worth  much  at  this 
chace  ;  but  fuch  as  are  hard-biting  dogs,  that  will  feize 
anything. 

This  diverfion,  however,  would  now  fubje£i  the 
pra£lifer  of  it  to  •  fo  ftrong  a  refentment  from  the 
tox-huntcrs,  that  I  would  not  advife  any  one*  to  fol- 
low it,  whatever  his  fituation  in  life  may  be. 

The  LaviSohfervedinCOXilL^mG. 

The  following  were  eftablKhed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norlblk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were 
fubfcribed  unto  by  the  chief  gentry,  and  thence  held 
authentic^ 

1.  That  he  that  is  chofen  Fewterrer,  or  that  lets 
loofe  the  greyhounds,  fliall  receive  the  greyhounds 
matched  to  run  together  into  his  ]ea(h  as  foon  as  he 
comes  into  the  field,  and  follow  next  to  the  hare-^ 
finder,  or  he  who  is  to  ftart  the  hare  until  he  come  unto 
the  form,  and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before, 
or  on  any  fide,  but  direftly  behind,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  forty  yards. 

2.  You  ought  not  to  courfe  a  hire  with  more  than  a 
brate  of  greyhounds. 

3.  The  hare-finder  ought  to  give  the  hare  three  fo- 
hoes  before  he  puts  her  from  her  form  or  feat,  to  the  end 
the  dogs  may  gaze  about  and  attend  her  Itarting. 

4.  They  ought   to  have   twelve    fcorc   yards  law, 
before  the  dogs  are  loofed,  unlcfs   there  be  danger 
of  lofing  her, 

5.  That  dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that 
ther^  be  neither  cote,  flip,  or  wrench,  he  wins  the 
wager. 

6.  If  one  dog  gives  the  firft  turn  and  the  other 
bears  the  hare,  he  that  bears  the  hare  fiiaH  win  the 
wager, 

7.  A  go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equi- 
valent to  two  turns. 

8.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that  leads  laft  to 
the  covert  wins. 

9.  If  one  dog  turns  the  hare,  ferves  himfelf  and 
turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much  as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  ef- 
tcemed  two  turns. 

10.  If  all  the  coU|-fe  be  equal,  he  that  bears  the 
hare  (hall  win ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe 
(hould  be  adjudged  dead. 

Ti.  If  a  dog  takes  fall  in  a  courfe,  and  yet  perform 
his  part  J  he  may  challenge  the  advantage  of  a  ttirn 
more  than  he  gave. 

12.  If  a  dog  turns  the  hare,  Tervc  himfelf,  and  give     » 
divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  ftand  ftill  in  the  field, 
the  odier4og,  if  he  turnshomc  to  the  covert^  although 
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he  gWes  no  turn,ihaH  be  adjudged  to  win  the  wa* 
gcr. 

13.  If  by  mUfoFtane,  a  dog  be  rid  o?er  in  his 
couHc,  the  courfe  i^  void  i  and  to  fay  the  truthf  he 
that  did  the  ihifchief  ought  to  make  rtparatioo  for  tjie 
damage 

14.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firil  and  lad  turn,  and  there 
be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,*  he  that  gives  the 
odd  turn  (hall  win. 

X  5.  A  cote  is  when  the  greyhound  goeth  endways  by 
his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 

16.  A  cote  fervcs  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings 
or  jerkins  for  a  cote :  and  if  (he  turneth  not  quite  about, 
(be  only  wrencheth. 

17.  If  there  be  no  cotes  between  a  brace  of  grey- 
bounds,  but  that  one  of  them  ferves  the  other  as  turn- 
ing  •,  then  he  that  gives  the  molt  wins  the  wager  :  and 
if  one  gives  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  then  he  that 
beareth  the  hare  wins  the  wager. 

1 8.  Sometimes  the  have  doth  not  turn,  but  wrench : 
for  (he  is  not  properly  faid  to  turn,  except  fte  turns 
as  it  were  round,  and  two  wrenches  (land  for  a 
turn. 

19.  He  that  comes  up  firft  to  the  death  of  th^  hare, 
takes  her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking,  cberi(heth 
the  dogs,  and  cJeanfeth  their  mouth  from  the  wool,  is 
adjudged  to  have  the  hair  for  his  pains. 

20.  Ihofe  that  are  judges  of  the  lea{h,  muft  give 
their  judgment  prefvintly  before  they  depart  out  of  the 
field. 

COW,  fee  Horned  Cattle. 

COWRING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  young 
.bawk  when  (he  quivers  and  fliakes  her  wings,  in  token 
of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

CRABBING,  (in  Falconrv)  is  when  hawks  (land  too 
near  and  fight  with  one  anotner. 

CRACKS :  a  diforder  in  the  heels  of  horfes,  which 
frequently  proceeds  from  bad  habit,  but  oftener  from 
the  inattention  of  ftable-keepers,  who  fufier  the  parts 
below  the  fetlock  to  remain  in  a  wet  and  dirty  condi* 
tion  in  fevere  weather. 

In  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  more  particularly 
at  each  time  of  the  borfe's  returning  from  the  road  or 
cxcrcife,  let  the  cracks  or  fcratches  be  wa(hed'  for  a 
^  confiderable  time  with  foap  and  warm  water,  making 
a  lather  and  continuing  to  rub  them  tenderly  with  the 
iuds,  till  they  become  pliable,  and  perfeAly  clear  from 
every  degree  of  fcurf,  or  hardnefs  at  the  edges,  and  the 
iliifened  mucus,  or  o.  zing,  is  entirely  wa(hed  awiiy  5 
then  wipe  it  very  dry  with  a  linen^  cloth,  and,  when 
perfeftly  fo,  mb  m  a  fufficieot  quantity  of  camphorated 
fipermaceti  ointment :  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will 
foon  fubmit  to  this  fimplc  treatment :  if,  in  fome  days 
after  this  method  has  been  adopted,  you  perceive  the 
tracks  to  be  deep,  the  difcharge  copious,  and  the  fmell 
foetid  and  (linking,  you  may  naturally  conclude  there 
is  a  foulnefs  in  the  habit,  or  an  acrimony  in  the  blood, 
requiring  re£liEcation  *,  in  that  cafe  continue  your  wafh- 
ings  with  foap  and  warm  wntcr  every  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  take  away  a  proportion  of  blood,  and  rub  in  a 
fmail  quantity  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  indead 
«>f  the  camphorated  fpermacetl,   adinioi(Uripg  two 


Enrgmg  balls  •,  and,  if  neceflary,  afterwards  a  diuretic 
all,  every  other  morning,  for  a  fortnight.    Or, 

Boil  fenugreek-feed  and  mar(hraallow-root  in  water, 
till  it  id  as  thick  as  a  jelly ;  then  wa(b  and  foak  the 
cracks  with  the  liquor  warm,  and  tie  (ome  of  the  in- 
gredients that  have  been  boiled  foft  round  the  whole 
part. 

After  the  cracks  have  been  thus  drefled  four  or  five 
tim€;6y  they  will  grow  foft  at  the  edges,  and  the  follow- 
ing ointment  will  then  take  efFe£l : 

Melt  over  the  fire  half  a  pound  of  yellow  bafilicon, 
and  ftir  in  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  verdigris  ;  mix  i| 
well,  and  then  let  it  cool  5  fprejid  this  thick  upon 
fome  leather,  and,  after  the  part  is  well  walhed  and 
clean  fed,  put  it  on.  Renew  this  every  day  till  the 
cure  is  efFefted, 

CRAMP,  IN  THE  Lr.Gs  OF  Shbep.  This  diforder  ' 
frequently  feizes  the  (heep  in  autumn,  efpecially  fuch 
as  have  lain  undei^  the  drip  of  trees  ;  for  which  reafon 
fome  call  it  the  wood-evil.  Turn  the  fheep  into  an 
upland  padure,  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  give  the 
following  medicine : 

Bruife  a  large  quantity  of  black  horehound,  as  much 
hedge-mudard,  and  half  as  much  frefh  valerian -root. 
Boil  them  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice  very  hard  ;  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  for  a  dofe 
once  in  twelve  hours.  Rub  the  legs  with  hot  vinegar, 
and  drive  the  (heep  gently  about,  for  fome  motion  will 
aflift  the  medicine  in  procuring  redrefs.    Or, 

Get  cinquefoil,  or  five*leaved  grafs,  a  handful ;  boil 
it  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  give  half  a  pint  in  a . 
morning  warm,  but  bathe  the  legs  with  the  oih^f  jTavin. 

The  CRAMP  and  Convulsions,  ate  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  (inews,  veins,  and  mufcies,  in  any  memr 
ber  or  part  of  the  body  of  a  horfe,  &c. 

The  figns  of  knowing  it  are,  that  the  horfe.will  be 
fo  (lifF,  that  the  whole  (trength  6f  a  man  is  not  able  to 
bow  him  ;  he  will  be  lame  and  well  again,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  cramp  that  feizes  upon 
a  horfe*s  neck  and  the  reins  of  his  back,  and  univer*' 
fally  all  over  his  body,  which  may  have  proceeded 
either  from  a  great  cold,  or  from  the  lofs  of  blood, 
whereby  a  great  windinefs  enters  his  veins,  and  be« 
numbs  the  fmews. 

This  diflemper  alfo  may  be  known  by  his  head  and 
neck  (landing  awry,  his  ears  upright,  and  his  eyes  hoU 
low,  his  mouth  dry  and  clung,  and  his  back  will  rife 
like  a  camel's :  which  diforders  are  to  be  cured  by  giv 
ing  him  fomewfiat  to  make  him  fweat,  and  by  loading 
him  with  warm  woollen  cloths. 

CRAPAUDINE,  on  Vread  upon  thb  Coronet, 
is  an  imperfedion  in  a  horfe's  foot,  being  aii  ulcer  on 
the  coronet,  from  whence  i(rues  a  filthy  matter.  Which 
by  its  iharpnefs  dries  up  the  horn  beneath  the  part 
where  the  tread  is  made,  and  forms  a  kind  of  groove, 
or  hollow,  down  to  the  very  (hoe. 

CRATCHES,  A  fwelling  horfes  are  liable  to,  on 
fhe4>a(lern,  under  the  feilock,  and  fometimes  under 
the  hoof;  Ut  which  reafon  it  is  diftinguiihed  into  the 
finewy  cratches,  which  affefl  the  fmew^and  thofe  ap- 
on  the  cnmet^  called  quittetbones. 

^  CRAW, 
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CR  AW,  OR  CROP  OF  BmDs,  the  fame  at  Inglaves. 
Sec  Ingluves. 

CRAY,  a  diftompeF  in  hawks,  almoft  the  fam^  as 
the  Parftar,  pr»)cecding  from  cold,  by  reafon  of  ill  diet, 
and  long  feeding  with  cold,  ftalc  meat. 

CRAY-FISH,  commQliJy  pronounced  craw-fifh, 
but  properly  fpelled  crevlfe  \-^qtdqfi  frefti-water  lobfter  ; 
frorn  the  French  tcriviffe^  which  fignifiea  both  a  cray^ 
fifl)  and  lobfter.  This  is  a  river  (heli-fifti,  well  known, 
almoft  cxaftly  refcmbling  a  lobfter  in  (hape,  but  much 
Jcfs ;.  of  a  duflty  brown  when  living,  but  boiled  is  of  a 
deeper  red  than  the  lobfter,  and  i$  a  very  delicious  and 
nourilhing  food. 

CKAY-FISH^NET:  cray-fifli,  or  creviOcs,  are 
readily  taken  with  the  following  fort  of  net,  and  other 
inftruments  reprcfcnted  in  the  figure,  Plate  IV. 
Fig.  8. 

Provide  four  or  five  fmall  nets  about  a  foot  fquare, 
tic  them  to  a  round  withy  hoop,  or  the  like,  as  you  fee 
marked  in  the  figure  C,  D,  Ej  procure  alfo  as  many 
fiavcs  as  A,  B,  each  of  them  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
vrith  three  forks  at  the  «nd,  to.  which  faften  the  hoop 
at  three  equal  diftances,  in  fuch  manner  that  when  you 
lay  the  net  flat  ob  the  ground,  the  ftick  may  dand  un- 
right  oh  the  three  forks. 

Provide  alfo  a  dozen  rods  or  fticks,  in  length  five  ^r 
fix  feet,  cleft  at  the  fmall  end  marked  in  the  figure  I, 
vberein  you  may  place  fome  (kinned  frogs,  the  guts  of 
chiekens,  or  the  like ;  having  bfuted  the  fticks,  go  out, 
and  where  you  find  any  likely  hole  in  the  water,  there 
leave  it,  and  fo  after  this  manner  lay  the  reft  in  the 
moft  likely  places,  and  walk  in  and  out  vifiting  the 
fticks ;  when  you  perceive  any  fixed  tp  the  baits,  gently 
move  the  baited  end  towards  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and  doubt  not  th^t  eraf*fifti  will  keep  their  bold  \ 
when  that  is  done,  put  your  net  juft  under  the  bait, 
ind  foftly  lift  up  the  bait,  and  as  foon  as  the  cray.-fifti 
feel  the  atr^  they  let  go  their  hold^  and  fall  into  thie  net. 

CR£ANC£,-^  A  fine,  fmall,  long   line  and    even 

CftlANCE,  Vfpun  packthread,  which  is  fattened 

CRIANTS,  J  to  a  hawk's  lea**  when  (he  is  firft 
lured. 

GREAT,  is  am  ufher  to  a  riding  mafter,  or  gentle- 
man bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent  to  make  himfelf 
s  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding  the  great  hqrfe. 

CREPANCE,  is  a  cratch  or  chap  in  a  horfe's  legs, 
given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  (hoe  of  the  hinder'feet  croff* 
ing  and  ftriking  againft  the  other  hinder  foot. 

This  cratch  generates  into  an  ulcer. 

CRESCENT,  (among  Farriers)  a  horfe  is  ftiid  to 
have  crefcents,  when  the  point,  or  that  part  of  the  cof- 
fin bone,  or  little  foot,  which  is  moft  advanced,  falls 
down,  and  prefles  the  fole  outwards;  and  the  middle 
of  the  hoof,  above  the  toe,  ftirinks  and  becomes  flat  by 
reafon  of  the  hoUownefs  beneath  it :  though  thofe  cref- 
cents be  really  the  bone  of  the  little  foot,  which  has 
left  its  place,  and  fallen  downwards,  fo  as  the  under 
part  of  the  foot,  that  is  the  fole  arid  the  loe,  appeare 
round,  and  the  hoof  above  (brinks  in. 

CREST-FALLEN,  is  an  imperfeAJon  or  infirmity 
in  a  horfe,  when  the  upper  part  of  his  neck,  in  which 
liis  mane  grows,  called  ibe  crcft,  bangs  either  on  the 
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one  fide  or  the  other,  not  ftanding  upright  as  it  ought 
•to  dcr. 

This  proceeds  for  the  moft  part  from  poverty,  caufed 
by  ill  keeping,  and  efpecially  when  a  fat  horfe  falls 
away  fuddenly  upon  any  inward  ficknefs. 

The  remedy  is  as  follows :  firft  raife  it  up  with  your 
hand»  and  place  it  as  it  ought  to  ftand  :  then  let  a  per-t 
fon  ftanding  on  the  fide  the  creft  falls  from,  hold  up 
the  creft  with  one  hand,  and  thruft  out  the  bottom  of 
it  with  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  ftand  upright. 

This  being  done,  draw  a  hoc  iron,  broad  on  the 
edge,  on  that  fide  through  the  fkin,  (driving  his  neck 
firft  on  the  bottom  of  the  creft,  then  in  the  midft  of  it, 
and  laftly  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  hair)  and  no  deeper 
than  on  the  other  fide,  from  whence  the  creft  falls  : 
then  gather  up  the  (kin  with  your  hand,  and  apply 
two  pTaifters  of  (hoemaker's  wax,  laid  one  againft  the 
other  at  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  with  fmooth  fplints 
flay  the  flciq,  that  it  may  flirink  neither  upward  nor 
downward. 

Then  clip  away  all  the  fpare  fkin,  which  you  had 
gathered  with  your  hand,  with  a  fl)arp  pair  of  fciflars, 
and  ftitchi  the  &in  together  in  divers  places  with  a  nee^^ 
die-full  of  filk,  and  ftitch  the  edges  of  the  plaifter  alfo 
to  prevent  it  from  breaking. 

And  laft  of  all  anoint  the  fore  with  turpentine,  ho<* 
ney,  and  wax  melted  together,  and  the  places,  which   - 
you  draw  with  the  hot  iron,  with  a  piece  of  greafiG^ 
madeVarm,  and  thu9  do  twice  every  day  till  it  be 
whole. 

But  you  muft  be  fure  to  take  care  that  your  fplints 

ftirink  not :  though  after  all  the  beft  cure  for  this 

malady  is  to  let  the  horfe  blood,  and  to  keep  him  verv 

'well ;  for  the  ftrength  and  fatnefs  will  r^ife  the  creft 

?ga5n. 

CREST-MANGINESS,  IN  Horses:  the  cure. 

Take  of  hog's  lard,  a  pound  *,  verdigris,  four  oqnces; 
flour  of  brimftone,  four  ounces  ;  add  to  thefe  a  pint  of 
very  fait  beef  l>ro]tb,  and  diflToIve  wh^t  is  to  be  di(rolve4 
therein :  then,  after  you  have  rubbed  off  the  fcabs  and 
fcurf  till  they  bleed,  wafti  the  place  aflli£led  therewith, 
as  hot  9s  may  well  be  endured,  for  a  week  together ;  an4  - 
.  after  that  lay  thereon  a  cloth  dipped  in  green  ointment. 
This  will  alfo  hinder  the  hair  from  falling  ofi^^  efpe- 
cially  the  former. 

CREVICE :  denotes  a  chop,  clift,  or  chink. 

CRIB  BITING,  IN  Houses,  is  rather  a  habif: 
than  a  diforder,  though  I  may  fay  it  is  a  v^ry  bad  one, 
and  ftiould  be -prevented  if  poflible.  Young  horfcs  are 
moft  fubje£l  to  get  this  habit,  and  it  is  often  occafioned 
by  unealinefs  in  breeding  of  teeth,  an^  from  being  ill 
fed  when  they  are  hungry.  The  bad  confequcnces  are, 
wearing  away  iheir  teeth,  fpilling  their  cprn,  and  fuck- 
ing in  4he  air  in  fuch  quantities  ^s  will  often  give  them 
the  cholic  or  gripes. 

The  beft  method  is  to  put  a  IttUo  ftraw  into  his 
manger  to  prevent  his  biting  it,  and  to  abridge  his  al- 
lowance of  hay  ;  or  you  may  put  him  by  a  wall  where 
there  is  no  manger,  ;|nd  Uy  his  hay  on  the  ground,  and 
give  him  his  oats  in  a  bag  \  if  this  pradi^e  is  purfued 
for  any  length  of  time>  it  will  eftcctually  ^ure  him  of  . 
this  very  perpicioiis.habic* 

^CRICKt 
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CRICK,,  is  \v1ien  a  horfe  cannot  turn  his  neck  ahy 
manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  forc-right,  infomi^ch  that 
he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the  ground  without  great 
pain.  The  cure  is  to  thruft  a  (harp  hot  iron  through 
the  fleCh  of  the  neck  in  feveral  places,  at  three  inches 
diflance,  and  rowel  all  of  them  with  horfe-hairs,  flax, 
or  hemp,  anointing  the  rowcl^,  with  hog's  grcafe. 

CRINE'l  S,  1  (wiih  Falconers)  fmall  blackfcathers 

CRINITES,  J  in  hawks,  like  hairs  about  the  fore, 

CROA  rS,  OR  Cravats,  are  horfes  brought  from 

Croatia,  iiiHungary,  which  for  the  moft  part  beat  upon 

the  hand,  and  bear  up  to  the  wind :  that  is,  bear  their 

'  uecks  high,  and  thruft  out  their  nofes,  (hiking  their 

heads. 

The  cDoats  arc  fubjcft  to  be  hollow,  or  (hell- 
toothed. 

CROTCHES,  (with  Hunters)  the  little  buds  that 
grow  about  the  top  of  a  deer  or  hart's  horns. 

CROP,  OR  CRAW  OF  Birds.    See  Ingluves. 

CROTELS,        1  (with  Hunters)    the   ordure  or 

CROTENING,  /  dung  of  a  hare. 

CKOUP  OF  A  HoRSR,  ought  to  be4arge  and  round, 
fo  that  the  tops  of  the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  in  view 
of  each  other,  the  greater  diftance  between  thefc  two 
bones  the  better;  but  yet  it  is  an  imperfe£tion,  if 
they  be  too  high,  which  is  called  horn  hipped,  though 
the  blemifh  will  in  a  great  meafure  difappear,  if  he  can 
be  made  fat  and  lufty. 

The  croup  (hould  have  its  compafs  from  the  haunch 
bone,  to  the  very  dock,  or  onfet  of  the  tail,  and  (hould 
be  divided  in  two  by  a  channel  or  hollow  all  along  to 
the  very  dock. 

A  racking  CROUP  is  when  a  horfe's  fore  quarters 
go  right,  but  his  croup  in  walking  fwings  from  Rde  to 
fide;  when  fuch  a  horfe  trots,  one  of  the  haunch 
bones  will  fall,  and  the  other  rife,  like  the  beam  of  a 
balance,  which  is  a  fign  that  he  is  not  very  vigorous. 

CROUP  ADE,  (with  Horfemen)  is  a  leap  in  which 
the  horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up 
to  his  belly. 

Croupades  differ  from  caprioles  and  balotades,  in 
this,  that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does  not  jerk,  as  he 
does  in  caprioles  and  balotades. 

CROWNET,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild 
fowl  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  which  may  be  ufed  in 
the  day-time ;  this  net  is  made  of  double  thread',  or 
fine  packthread ;  the  me(hes  (hould  be  two  inches  wide, 
the  length  about  ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three.  It 
muft  be  verged  on  the  (ide  with  good  ftrong  cord,  and 
ftretched  out  in  length  very  (tiff,  upon  long  poles  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe. 

When  you  are  come,  to  the  place  where  you  would 
fpread  your  net,  open  it  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full 
length  and  breadth ;  then  faften  the  lower  end  of  the 
net  all  along  the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and 
down*;  the  upper  end  of  the  net  muft  (land  extended 
on  the  long  cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ftalced 
firft  to  the' earth- by  a  ftrong  cord  about  five  yarcb  di- 
ilant  from  the  net :  place  this  cord  in  an  even  line 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  net :  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  muft  be  at  leaft  twenty-five  yards,*  to  reachf  unto 
fome  natural  or  artificial  fiielter,  by  the  means  of  which 


you  may  lie  concealed  from  the  fowl,  other  wife  j^du 
cannot  expeil  any  good  fuccefs. 

The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fuch  cxaft  order  that  it 
may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl,  upon^  the  lead 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  muft  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  ihould  prove  too  quick  for  you.  " 

This  device  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  the 
like  birds,  In  the  corn-fields  newly  fown,  as  alfo  in 
ftubble-fields,  provided  the  ftubble  do  conceal  the  net 
from  the  fowl. 

It  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  fmall  birds  at  bam  doors  ; 
but  then  you  muft  lay  for  them  fome  train  of  com 
and  chaff  to  entice  them  to  the  net,  lying  concealed. 

This  crovi^net  may  alfo  be  fpread  to  great  advantage 
and  pleafure  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  where  you 
know  their  haunts  are,  at  which  time  in  hard  weather 
fowls  are  wont  to  fly  in  great  flocks,  to  and  from  the 
land,  with  and  againft  the  wind,  and  then  they  fly  clofe 
to  the  ground  in  open  countries  and  low  lands,  which 
generally  are  not  full  of  inclofures,  and  when  they  are 
within  reach  of  your  net,  let  go  and  it  will  rife  oven 
Ithem,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  groand.with  a  fmart 
blow. 

CROWNED  J  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  crowned,  when, 
by  a  fall  or  other  accident,  he  is  fo  hurt  or  wounded 
in  the  knee,  that  the  hair  (beds  and  falls  ofi^  without 
growing  again. 

CROWNED  Top,  or  Tops,  (with  Hunters)  are 
the  firft  head  of  a  deer,  fo  called  bccaufe  the  croches 
are  raifed  in  form  of  a  crown. 

CROWN  Scab  in  Horses,  a  white  or  mealy 
fcurf.  caufed  by  a  burnt,  yellow  and  malignant  matter 
that  breaks  forth  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  where  it 
fticks  to  the  flcin  and  makes  it  frizzled  and  ftare,  and 
at  laft  fcalds  it  quite  off.    Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  s 

1.  The  dry  crown  fcab,  that  is  without  moifture. 

2.  The  moift  one,  which  is  fo  by  reafon  of  a  ftinktng 
water  ifliiing  out  of  the  poreS,,  and  communicating  its 
ftench  and  moifture  to  tne  neighbouring  parts. 

,  It  appears  on  the  coronet,  and  often  all  over  thcr  pa- 
ttern to  the  joint,  the  part  being  much  fwelled,  and 
will  run  up  almoft  to  the  knee  if  not  timely  preventedl 

The  cure  may  be  effefted  by  taking  two  ounces  of 
Brazil  tobacco  cut  fmall,  or  at  leaft  ftripped  from  the 
ftalks,  and  infufe  it  for  twelve  hours  in  half  a  pint  of 
ftrong' fpirit  of  wine,  ftirring  it  every  hour,  that  the 
fpirit  of  wine  may  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  to* 
bacco,  and  extratl  all  its  tinAure. 

Chafe  the  fcab  with  this  without  taking  ofi^the  (kin, 
and  afterwards  rub  itvery  hard  with  a  handful  wf  to- 
bacco, repeating  this  once  a  day  till  it  is  well.  Or  you 
may  let  the  part  be  drcffed  withacompofuipn  of  equal 
parts  of  marfti  mallow  ointment  and  bafilicon  fpread 
on  tow,  and  applied  all  round  the  coronet.  At  the 
fame  time  a  dofe  or  two  of  phyfic  fliould  be  given,  and 
afterwards  the  diuretic  baUs  mentioned  in  a  following 
article  on  the  greafe.  The  common  praAice  is,  to 
walh  the  parts  with  a  vitriol  water  j  but  the  above  is 
much  fafer  and  more  expeditious. 

CRUPPER,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe,  the  rump:  alfo 
a  roll  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe's  tail,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the  faddle,  fo  as  t;o 
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keep  him  from  cading  the  faddle  forwards  on  his 
occk. 

CRUPPER  Buckles,  arc  large  fquarc  buckles  fix- 
ed to  the  fiddle- tree  behind,  to  fallen  the  crupper,  each 
buckle  having  a  roller  or  two  to  make  it  draw  eafily. 

CU  B,  a  young  bear,  or  bear's  whelp ;  (among  Hun- 
ters) a  fox  and  a  martern  of  the  firft  year  are  alfo  Called 
cubs. 

CUD,  LOST,  in  ox  or  cow:  thefe  beads  fometimes 
lofe  their  cud  by  chance,  and  fometimes  by  poverty 
and  ficknefs;  and  if  fo,  they  will  mourn. 

Take  four  leaven  of  rye  bread  and  fait,  and  beat  it  in 
a  mortar  with  man's  urine  and  barm  ;  make  a  large  bail 
or  two  of  it,  put  them  down  the  throat  of  the  bcafts, 
and  they  will  do  well. 

Alfo  take  part  of  the  cud  of  another  bead,  blend  it 
with  the  rye-bread  and  four  leaven  and  folt,  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  fo  make  it  into  balls,  and  give  it  to  the 
beads,  and  they  will  get  their  cud  again  for  certain. 
If  cramped,  rub  their  knees,  leg^,  and  thighsywith  fait 
and  oil.    See  Horned  Cattle. 

CUD,  LOST,  in  (heep,  to  redore  2 

Mix  powder  of  alum  with  clay,  deep  it  in  the  urine 
of  a  man  all  night,  then  take  it  out  and  make  it  up  in 
little  pellets,  dry  them  in  a  fire-fliovel  or  oven,  and 
force  them  down  the  flicep*s  throat  fix  or  fevcn  times, 
at  di/linft  hours,  giving  every  time  after  them  a  fpoou- 
ful  of  elder  vinegar,  and  the  cud  will  be  redored. 

CULVER,  an  old  word  for  a  pigeon  or  dove, 
whence  come  culver-houfe  or  dpve-houfe. . 

CURB,  is  a  chain  of  iron  made  fad  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  branches  of  the  brjdle,  in  a  hole,,  called  the  eye, 
and  .running  ovpr  the  beard  of  a  horfe. 

CURB  OF  A  Hokse's  Bridle  confids  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts : 

1 .  The  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  branch. 

2.  The  chain  of  the  bS,  or  links. 

3.  The  two  rings  or  mails.  Large  curbs,  provided 
they  afc  round,  are  always  the  mod  gentle. 

Dut  care  mud  be  taken  that  it  red  in  its  proper 
place  a  little  above  the  beard,  otherwife  the  bitt-mouth 
will  not  have  the  tffzGt  that  may  be  cxpc£led  from  it. 

To  give  a  Leap  upon  the  CURB,  is  to  fliorten  the 
curb  by  laying  one  of  the  mails  or  co  like  joints  of  the 
chains  over  the  red. 

CURB,  IN  Horses,  differs  only  from  a  fpavin,  in- 
afmuch  as  the  fpavin  rifes  among  the  bones  on  the  fore- 
-  j)art  of  the  hock,  and  the  curb  rifeth  on  th^  hind -party 
and  forms  a  large  tumour  over  the  back  of  the  hind  leg, 
and  often  (Attends  itfclf  from  below  the  heel  of  the  hock 
downwards.  It  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  drains, 
kicks,  or  blows ;  and  is  attended  with  diff^efs,  pain, 
and  lamenefs. 

Blidering  two  or  three  times  generally  effefts  a  cure ; 
but  if  this  fails,  and  the  curb  is  obdinate,  firing  is  the 
only  remedy,  but  let  it  be  done  with  a  thin  iron,  mak- 
ing a  line  down  the  middle  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  } 
you  may  then  apply  a  mild  blidering-plaider,  and  this 
will  cure  it  effedually* 

To  CUR  FAIL  A  Horse,  i.  e.  to  dock  him,  or  cut 
"oflf  his  tail. 

Curtailing  was  not  ofed  in  any  nation  fo  much  as 


till  lately  in  England,  by  reafon  of  the  great  carriage, 
and  heavy  burthens  our  horfes  are  coi>tinually  em-^ 
ployed  in  carrying  qr  drawirtg ;  the  Englifli  were 
drongly  .opinionated,  that  the  taking  off  thefe  joints, 
made  the  horfes  chine  or  back  niuch  dronger,  and 
more  able  to  fupport  a  burden  \  but  it  is  not  now  fo 
nijuch  praftifcd  as  it  was. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  is,  fird  to 
feel  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  till  you  have  found 
the  third  joint  from  the  fetting  on  of  the  horfe's  tail, 
then  raife  up  all  the  hair,  and  turn  it  backwards; 
then  taking  a  very  fmall  cord,  and  wrapping  it  about 
that  joint,  and  pulling  it  as  tight  as  poflible  it  can, 
which  you.  mud  do  three  or  four  times  about  the  tail 
with  all  poffible  tightnefs,  and  make  fad  the  ends  of 
the  cord;  after  which  take  a  piece  of  wood,  with  the 
end  fmoothand  even,  of  the  jud  height  with  the  drunt 
of  the  horfe's  tail,  and  fet  i^  between  the  horfe's  hinder 
legs,  having  fird  trammelled  all  his  four  legs,  fo  that 
he  can  no  way  dir,  lay  his  tail  upon  the  wood,  taking 
a  very  diarp  drong  knife  made  for  that  purpofc,  fet  the 
edge  thereof  as  near  as  you  can  giiefs  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  joint,  then  with  a  large  fmith*s  hammer  drik- 
ing  upon  the  back  of  the  knife,  cut  the  tail  off. 

If  you  fee  any  blood  iffue,  you  may  know  that  the 
cord  is  not  draight  enough,  and  therefore  diould  be 
drawn  draighter ;  but  if  no  blood  follow,  then  it  is  well 
bound. 

When  you  have  done  this,  take  a  red  hot  burning 
iron,  made  of  a  round  form,  of  the  full  compafs  of 
flefh  of  the  horfe's  tail,  that  the  bone  thereof  may  not 
go  through  the  hole  j  with  this  fear  the  flefli,  till  it  be 
cncruded  \  and  in  the  fearing  you  will  clearly  fee  the 
end  of  the  vein  itart  out  like  pap  heads;  but  you  mud 
continue  fearing,  till  you  fee  all  that  was  moid,  to  be 
fmooth,  plain,  and  hard,  fq  ihat  the  blood  cannot  break 
through  the  burning  ;  then  you  may  unloofe  the  cord, 
and  after  two  or  three  days,  when  you  perceive  the  fore 
begin  to  rot,  do  not  fail  to  anoint  it  with  frefh  butter, 
or  hog's  greufe  and  turpentine  till  it  be  healed. 

CURVET.    beeCoRVET. 

CUT.  To  cut  or  geld  a  horfe,  is  to  render  him 
impotent,  after  which  he  is  called  a  gelding,  by  way 
of  diHTinftion  from  a  done-horfe. 

.  Commonly  your  rouffons,  (i.  e.  your  drong,  thick- 
bodied  Dutch  horfes)  are  done-horfes,  and  not  geld- 
ings. 

The  bed  way  to  cure  a  horfe  biting  and  kicking,  is 
to  geld  him. 

To  CUT  THE  Round,  or  CUT  the  Volt,  is  to 
change  the  hand  when  a  horfe  works  upon  volts  of  one 
tread,  fo  that  dividing  the  volt  in  two,  he  turns  and 
parts  upon  a  right  line  to  recommence  another  volt. 

In  jhis  fort  of  manage  the  riding-maders  are  wont 
to  cry,  Cut  the  round. 

CUTTING,  OR  INTERFPRING,  is  when  the 
feet  of  a  horfe  interfere,  or  with  the  (hoe  one  hoof  beats 
off  the  Ikin  from  the  padern  joint  of  another  foot. 
This  is  occafioned  by  bad  ftocing,  wcarinefs,  weak- 
nefs,  or  not  knowing  how  to  go,  whereby  the  feet 
eutanglet 
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X\ACE  IrTcwTMr-  1  Thcfc  two  fifties,  as  alfo 
JLI  DARE  /"^^**'^°»/aroach,arc«iuchoFUie 
mfte  kind,  both  in  manner  of  feedings  cunning  and 
goodnefs ;  and  commonly  in  fize. 

The  hiunts  of  dace  are  gravelly,  fandy,  and  clayey 
bottoms  ;  deep  holes  that  are  fliaded ;  water-lily  leaves, 
and  under  the  foam  caufed  by  an  eddy  :  in  hot  weather 
they  are  to  be  found  on  the  (hallow,  and  arc  then  beft 
taken  with  ati  artificial  fly,  gtrfshoppers,  or  gentles,  as 
hereafter  dircfted. 

Dace  fpawn  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  arc 
in  fcafon  about  three  weeks  after ;  they  are  not  very 
good  till  about  Michaelmas,  and  are  beft  in  February. 

Baits  for  dace,  other  than  thofc  mentioned  by  Wal- 
ton, arc  the  oak-worm,  red-worm,  brandling,  gilt- 
tail,  and  indeed  any  worm  bred  on  trees  or  buflics,  uiat 
18  not  too  big  for  his  mouth :  almoft  all  kinds  of  fixes 
and  caterpiUar^. 

Though  dace  ate  as  often  caught  with  a  float  as 
roach,  yet  they  are  not  fo  properly  float  fifli ;  for  they 
aretobe  taken  with  an  am ncialgndt,  or  ant- fly,  or  in- 
deed almoft  any  other  imaU  fly  in  its  feafon  :  bu^  in  the 
'lliames,  above  Richmond,  the  latg^  are  caught  with 
a  natural  green  dun  gfafshopper,  osii  fometimes  with 
gentles ;  with  both  which  you  arc  t^  fi(h,  aS  with  an 
artificial  fly ;  they  are  not  to  be  come  a  t  till  about  Sep- 
tember, when  the  weeds  begin  to  rot ;  but  when  you 
have  found  where  they  lie,  which  in  a  warm  day  is 
generally  on  the  (hallow,  'tis  incredible  what  havock 
you  may  make;  pinch  off  the  fiffl.  joint  of  the  |rafs- 
hopper's  legs,  pm  the  poin£  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head, 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  tail;  and  in  this  way  of  fiftiing 

Jou  will  catth  chub,  efpecially  if  you  throw  under  the 
oughs. 

But  this  can  he  done  only  in  a  boat,  for  the  manage- 
mctit  whereof  be  provided  with  a  ftaflF,  and  a  heavy 
ftone  faftened  to  a  ftrong  rope  of  four  or  five  yards  in 
length ;  fatten  the  rope  to  the  head  of  the  boat,  which 
•whether  it  be  a  punt  or  a  wherry,  is  equally  fit  for  thi* 
purpofe,  and  fo  drive  down  with  the  ftream:  when  yo.u 
come  to  a  (hallow,  or  other  places  where  the  fifh  are 
likely  to  lie,  drop  the  ftone,  and,  (landing  in  the  (lern, 
throw  right"down  the  ftream,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
and  left:  after  trying  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 

5 lace,  with  the  fiaff  pufh  the  boat  about  -five  yards 
own,  aad  fo  throw  again.  Ufc  a  common  fly  lino 
about  ten  yards  long,  with  a  ftrong^fingle  hair  next  the 
hook. 

It  is  true,  there  is  le(s  certainty  of  catthing  in  this 
way  than  with  a  float  and  ground  bait ;  but  to  thofc 
who  live  near  the  banks  of  that  delightful  river,  be- 
tween Windibr  and  Ifle worth,  and  who  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  (till,  warm,  gloomy  day;  to  fuch  it  wiU 
afford  much  more  diverfion  than  the  ordinary  inartifi- 
cial method  of  fi(hing  in  the  deeps  for  roach  and  dace. 

In  fifliing  at  bottom  for  roach  and  dace,' ufc  for 
ground-bait,  bread  foaked  about  an  hour  in  water,  ^d 
an  equal  quantity  oi  bran ;  knead  them  to  a  tough 
confidence,  and  make  them  up  into  balls,  with  a  fmall 
pebble  in  the'middlc,  and  throw  thefe  b^lls  in,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  the  filh  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
line. 


Kifli  for  roach  within  fix,  and  for  dace  within  three 
inches  near  the  bottom. 

1  hey  will  bite  at  any  fly,  but  efpecially  at  the  (lone 
caddis  fly,  or  May  fly,  the  latter  end  of  April,  andmoft 
part  of  May:  it  is  an  excellent  bait,  floaiing  at  top  of 
the  water:  of  which  you  may  gather  jfreat  quantities 
from  the  reeds  and  fedge,  by  the  water  fide :  or  from 
hawthorn  buflies,  that  grow  near  the  bank  of  a  (hallow 
gravel  ftream,  upon  which  they  greatly  delight  to  hang; 
and  aifp  at  ant-flies,  of  which  the  blackeft  are  the  beft, 
found  in  mole-hills,  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September; 
which  you  may  preferve  for  your-ufe,  by  putting  them 
alive  into  a  ghfs  bottle,  having  firft  put  into  it  (Sme  of 
the  moift  earth  from  whence  you  gathered  them,  with 
fome  of  the  roots  of  the  grafs  of  the  (aid  hillocks,  and 
laying  a  clod  of  earth  over  the  bottle :  but  if  you  would 
preferve  them  above  a  month,  put  tl^m  into  a  large 
runnct,  which  has  been  firft  waftied  with  water  and 
honey  on  the  infide,  and  then  you  may  preferve  them 
three  months :  but  the  beft  time  to  make  ufc  t)f  them, 
is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  generally  about 
the  litter  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Au- 

:guft.  ^ 

This  fort  of  fifli,  in  a  warm  day,  rarely  refufes  a  flf 
at  the  top  of  the  watery  but  remember  when  you 
fi(h  under  water  for  him,  it  is  beft  to '  be  within  a 
handful,  or  fometimes  more,  of  the  ground. 

But  if  you  wptild  find  dace  or  dare  in  winter,  then, 
about  Ali-haQoW-tide,  wherever  you  fee  heaths,  or 
fandy  grounds  ploughing  up,  follow  the  plough,  and 
yoii  wul  find  a  white  worm,  with  a  red  head,  as  big 
as  the  top  of  a  man*!' little  finger,  very  foft;  that  is 
nothing  but  the  fpawn  of  a  beetle ;  gather  thefe,  and 
put  them  into  a  veffei,  with  fome  of  the  earth  from 
whence  they  were  taken,  and  you  may  keep  them  all 
the  witTter  for  ati  exocUeac  bait. 

DAPPLE-BLACK,  is  a  black  horfc,  that  in  his 
black  Suti  or  hair  lias  fpots  and-  marks  which  are 
y^dlpackcri  and  more  ihiiiing,  than  the  reft  of  the 

icn  bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  we  cM 

im  dapple  bays* 

DAY-NET-  a  net  generally  ufed  for  taking  fuch 
fmall  birds  ^s  play  in  the  air,  and  will  (loop  either  to. 

py,  gig,  or  the  like  ;  as  lautk?,  linnets,  buntings,  &c. 

le  time  of  tte  yfear  for  u&ng  this  net,  is  from  Auguft' 

November';  and  the  beft  time  is  very  early  in  the 
morning :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved>  that  the  milder  the 
air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
fport  and  of  longer  continuance. '  iThe  place  where 
this  netlhould  be  laid,  ought  to  be  plafin  champagnp, 
cither  on  (hott  ftubblcs,  green  lays,  or 'flat  meadows, 
near  com  fields^  and  fomewhat  remote  from  towns  and 
villages:  you  muftie  fure  to  let  your  net  lie  cbfe  to 
the  ground,  tliat  the  birds  creep  not  out  And  make  their 
efcape. . 

The  fafliioa of  tlils netfedefcribed  itil. Plate  V.  Fig.  i. 
Ir  is  ma<!lfe  of  a  fine  packthread,  with  aTmall  me(h,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  fquare :  It  muft  be  three  fathom 
long,  and  but  one  broid ;  the"fltepeis  Tike  the  crow  net, 
and  it  muft  be  verged  about  after  the  farhc  manner, 
with  a  fmall  but  ilwng  cord,  and  the  two  ends  "ex- 

^^^     '         J  tended 
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tended  upon  t^o  fmall,  lonp  pdlod,  fuitaSle  to  the 
-breadth  of  the  net,  with  four  ftakes,  tail- firings,  and 
drawing-lines. 

This  net  is  compofed  of  two,  which  mud  be  ex- 
aftly  alike  ;  and  are  to  be  laid  oppofite  to  each  otheri 
fo  even  and  clofe,  that  when  they  are  drawn 
and  pulled  over,  the  fides  muft  meet  and  touch  each 
other.        '  * 

You  muft  ftalce  this  net  down  with  ftrong  flake??, 
very  (liff  on  their  lines,  fo  that  you  may  with  a  nimble 
t^A^ttch  caft  them  to  and  fro  at  pleafurej  then  fatten 
your  drawing-cords,  or  hard-lines  (of  which  there 
mull  be  a  dozen  at  ieafl,  and  each  two  yards  lonjj) 
<o  the  upper  end  of  the  foremoft  (laves:  at>d  fo 
extend  them  of  fuch  a  ftraightntfs,  that  with  a  lit- 
tle ftrength  they  may  raife  up  the  nets,  ^nd  cafl  them 
over. 

Y  onr  net  being  thus  laid,  place  your  gigs,  or  playing 
wantons,  al>out  twenty  or  thirty  paces  beyond,  and  as 
much  on  this,  fide  your  nets  :  thefe  gigs  muft  be  fatt- 
ened to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  turned  into  the 
wind,  fo  as  they  may  play  to  rriakea  noife  therein. 
Thele  gigs  are  a  fort  of  toys  made  of  Ibng  goofe-fea- 
thers,  Tike  fhuttle-cocks,  and  \^ith  little  fmall  tunnels 
of  wood,  running  in  broad  and  flat  fwan-quills,  made 
round,  like  a  fmall  hocp  •,  and  fo  with  longer  firings 
fattened  to  the  pole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind  or  air, 
move  after  fuch  manner,  that  birds  will  come  in  great . 
flocks  to  play  al>out  them. 

When  you  have  placed  your  pigs,  then  place  your 
ilale  ;  which  is  a  fmall  ftakebf  wood,  to  prick  down  in 
the  eiirth,  having  in  it  a  mortice-hole,  in  which  a  fmall, 
long  and  flender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  is 
fattened,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down  at  pleafure  : 
and  fatten  to  this  longer  ftick,  a  fmall  line,  which  run- 
lung* through  a  hole  in  the  aforcfaid  flick,  and  fo  com- 
ing up  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  fit,  you  nf ay, 
by  drawing  the  line  up  and  down  with  your  right  hand, 
raife  up  the  longer  ftick  from  the  ground,  as  you  fee 
bccafion. 

Fatten  a  live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird,  to  this  longer 
flick,  which  with  the  line  making  it  to  ftir  up  and 
down  by  your  pulling,  will  entice  the  birds  to  ^ome  to 
your  net. 

There  is  another  ftale,  or  enticement,  to  draw  on 
thefe  birds,  called  a  looking-glafs  ;  (fee  Article  Lark) 
which  is  a  round  ftakc  of  wood,  at  big  as  a  man's  arm, 
made  very  fharp  at  the  etid,  to  thruft  it  into  the  ground  ; 
ihey  make  it  very  hollow  in  the  upper  part,  above  five 
fingers  deep;  into  which  holjow  they  place  a  three- 
fquare  piece  of  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  and  each  two 
inches  broad,  lying  upon  the  top  of  the  ftake,  and  go- 
ing with  a  foot  in  the  hollownefs :  which  faid  foot  muft 
have  a  great  knob  at  tl>e  top,  and  another  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  deep  flendernefs  between,  to  whieh  flender- 
nefs  you  are  to  fatten  a  fmall  packthread,  which  run- 
ning ihrough  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  ftake,  muft  come 
up  to  the  place  where  you  fit.  The  three-fquare  piece 
of  wood  which  lies  on  the-top  of  the  ftake,  muft  be  of 
fuch  a  true  poife  and  evennefs,  and  the  foot  in  the 
focket  fo  fmooth.  and  round,  that  it  may  whirl  and  turn 
round  upon  the  lea#  touch ,  winding  the  packthread 


fo  many'  times  about  it,  whicli  being  fiiddenly  drawn 
and  as  fuddenly  let  go,  will  keep  the  engine  in  a-coin- 
ftant  round  motion  :•  then  faften  with  glue,  upon  the 
uppermoft  flat  fquares  of  the  three- fquare  piece,  about 
twenty  fmall  pieces  of  looking-glafs,  and  paint  all  thd 
fquare  wood  between  them,  of  a  light  and  lively  red  ; 
which  in  the  cominual  motion  will  give  fuch  a  reflec- 
tion, that  the  birds  will  phy  about  to  admiration  until 
they  are  taken.  •   :.i  ' 

6oth  this  and  the  other  flalc,.  are  to  be  placed' in  the 
midft  between  the.  two  nets,  about  twt)  or  tliree  feet 
dittance  from  each  other;  fo  that  in  the  billing  of  the 
nets,  the  cords  may  not  touch  or  annoy  tljcm  :  neither 
muft  they  ftand  one  before  or  after  another,  the  glafs 
bein^  kept  in  a  continual  motion,  and  the  bird  very 
often  fluttering.  Having  placed  your  net  in  this  man- 
ner, as  alfo  your  gigs  and  ftalcs,  go  fo.thc  further  end 
of  your  long  drawing-lines  and  ttale-Hnes,  and  having 
placed  yourfclf,  lay  the  main  drawing-line  acrofs  your 
thigh,  and  with  your  l^ft  pull  the  ftale^linc  to  fhcw  the 
birds;  and  when  you  perceive  them  to  play  near  and 
about  your  nets  and  ttales,  then  pull  the  net  over  with" 
both  hands  with  ^uick,  but  not  too  hafty,  motion ;  fov 
oiherwife  your  fpdrt  will  be  fpoiled. 

You  muft  always  remember  to  lay  behind  you, 
where  you  fit,  all  the  fpare  tnftruments  and  imple^ 
ments  to  be  ufed  ;  as  the  ftakes,  poles,  line,  pack- 
thread, knitting-pin,  and  needle^  your  bag  with  ftalcs, 
a  mallet  to  knock  in  the  ftakes  upon  occafion :  and, 
lattly,  be  fure  that  the  firft  half  dozen  of  birds  you  take, 
be  kept  alive  for  ftales ;  for  you  muft  not  be  unprovided 
therewith  upon  any  account. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  day  net,  (the  fame  being 
commonly  ufed^  by  all  birdmcn)  I  fhall  give  the  ex- 
planation of  the  feveral  parts  by  letters,  as  exhibited, 
Plate  V,  Fig.  I. 

A,  fhews  the  bodies  of  the  main  net,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  laid.  13,  the  tail-lines,  or  the  hinder 
lines,  ftaked  to  the  ground.  C,  the  fore  lines,,  flaked 
alfo  to  the  ground.  D,  the  knitting-needle.  E,  the 
bird-ftale.  F,  the  looking-glafs  flale.  G,  the  line 
Avhich  draws  the  bird-ftale.  H,  th©  line  that  draws 
the  glafs-ftale.  I,  the  drawing  double  lines  of  jhc 
net  which  pulls  them  over.  K,  the  ftakes  which  ftakc 
do^^'n  the  four  nether  points  of  the  net,  and  the  two 
tail-lines.  L,  the  ftakes  that  ftake  down  the  fore- 
lines.  M,  tiie  fingle  line,  with  the  woodei)  button  to 
pull  the  net  over  with.  N,  the  ftake  that  llaketh  down 
the  fingle  line,  and  where  the  man  fhquld  fit.  O^ 
the  wooden   mallet.     P,  the  hatchet:    and  Q,    tlie 

DECEIVE ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  deceived,  upon  a 
demivolt  of  one  or  two  treads  :  when  working  (for  in- 
ftance)  to  the  right,  and  not  having  yet  finiflied  above 
half  the  demivolt,  he  is  preffed  one  time  or  motion  for- 
wards, with  the  inner  legs,  and  tlienisput  lo  a  reprize 
upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence  with  which  he  be- 
gan ;  and  thus  he  regains  the  place  where  the  demi- 
volt had  been  begun  to  the  tight,  and  works  to  th« 
left.  ' 

Thus  you  mav  deceive  a  horfc  upon  any  hand. 

DECOY-BIRD,  a  bird  made  wfe  of  to  call  others  of 
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the  fame  fpecies  to  them:  they,  are  ufually  kept  in  a 
cag^t  and  from  thence  decoy  birds  into  the  nets  or 
fuafes  prepared  for  them.  . 

The  hen  partridge  is  the  bird  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in 
France  for  tliis  purpofe,  which  is-  placed  at  the  ti^d  of 
ballcs,  or  ridges,  where  they  fpread  their  nets  to  draw 
in  the  cock  that  h^ars  her. 

^  UECOY-DUCkjaduck  that  flies  abroad,  and  lights 
into  company  of  wild  ones,  and  by  bemg  become 
acquainted  with  them,  by  her  allurements,  (he 
drarws  them  into  tlic  decoy^place  where  they  become 
a  prey. 

DECOY-FOND,  a  place  made  on  purpofe,  by  the 
means  of  which  great  numbers  of  ducks,  teal,  &c. 
are  drawn  ii)td  a  fnare  •,  and  that  by  the  fubtiity  of 
a  few  of' their  own  kind,  which,  from  the  egg, 
are  trained  up  to  come  to  hand  /or  the  fame  pur^ 
pofe. 

A  DECOY  IS  generally  fituated  in  a  mar(h,  fo  as 
to  be  furrounded  with  woods  or  reeds,  and  if  poflible 
both,  the  better  to  keep  the  pond  quiet.  In  this  pond 
the  birds  deep  ail  the  day  :  fo  foon  as  the  evening  fets 
tn  the  <lccoy  rifes,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  the  wiki-fowl 
feed  during  the  night.  The  decoy-ducks,  which  are 
trained  for  the  piirpofe,  are  fed  with  hempfecd>  oats^ 
and  buck-wheat.  In  working  the  hempfeed  is  thrown 
ever  the  fkreens,  in  fmall  quantities,  to  allure  the  fowl 
forward  into  the  pipes,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
leading  up  a  narrow  ditch,  that  clofes  at  laft  with  a 
funnel  t\fit.  Over  thefc  pipes,  which  grow  narrower 
from  the  fird  entrance,  is  a  continued  arch  of  netting 
fufpended  on  hoops ;  along  each  pipe  are  placed  reed 
Screens,  at  certain  intervals,  whi.ch  prote£k  the  decoy- 
man  from  being  feen  till  he  chufes  to  (hew  himfelf,  or 
ifac  birds  are  paSed  up  the  pipe  to  which  tbey  are  led 
by  the  trained  birds,  who  know  the  whiftle  of  the 
decoy- man,  or  are  enticed  by  the  hempfeed.  A  dog 
is  fometimes  ufed,  who  plays  up  and  down  between 
the  ikrecns.  TUe  fowl  roufed  by  this  new  object;  ad« 
vance  towards  it,  while  the  dog  is  flill  playing  nearer 
to  the  entrance  of  the  pipes,  till  at  bft  the  decoy-man 
-  appears  from  behind  the  fkreens ;  and  the  wild-fowl 
not  daring  to  pais  by  kim,  and  unable  to  efcape  up- 
wards  on  account  of  the  nets  on  the  hoops,  prefs  for* 
ward  tp  the  end  of  the  funneUnet,  which  terminates 
en  the  land,  where  a  perfon  (lands  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  breaks  their  necks.  The  trained  birds  pafs 
back  by  the  decoy-man  into  the  pond  again,  A  decoy 
in  fome  feafons  is  tery  lucrative :  in  17951  the  Tilling- 
ham  decoy  in  Lfiex  netted,  after  every  expenfe,  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  pounds;  and  in  1799,  ten 
thoufand  head  of  widgeon,  teal,  and  wild- ducks  were 
caught  in  a  decoy  of  t^e  Rev.  Bate  Dudley,  in  Eflcx. 

DEAFNESS.     The  cuftom  of  cuttmg  away  the 
hair  out  of  borCes'  ears  io  order  to  make  them  look 
better,- fubjeds  tbem  to  cold,  and  is  frequently  the 
^caufc  of  deafnefs  for  a  time. 

DEER,  a  wild  beaft  of  the  forefl.  See  Stag  and 
Haht. 

DEER-HAYES,  engines,  or  large  nets,  made  of 
cords,  to  catch  deer  in. 

DEER-NECKS  ua  Horsbs.    See  N£CKS. 


DEFAULT,  now  iwiiverfally  called  Fahlt,  a  fcrn> 
in  hunting,  whtn  tUe  hounds  b»ve  loft  their  prey  in 
their  chafe. 

The  chief  confiderations  at  default  are,  kow  Joirg 
the  hare  has  been  on  foot,  and  how  far  the  hounds 
make  it  good  ?  If  (lie  lias  not  been  run  half  her  lime 
(as  near  as  judgment  can  be  made)  the  huntfman  muft 
try  expeditioufly  a  wide  circle,  changing  his  dogs  hard 
tnd  quick  on  the  highways,  and  fo  perfill  in  trying  cir- 
cle within  circle,  till  he  returns  to  the  place  the  do^% 
threw  up  at. .  On  the  other  hand,  if  (Tie  has  been  dru\e 
hard  three  parts  of  her  time,  or  is  near  dead  run,  (lie 
will  only  leap  off  a  few  rods,  and  quat,  until  one  or- 
other  of  the  dogs  jumps  upon  her.  Therefore,  in  fuch 
cafe  the  huntfman  needs  only  to  try  a  fmall  circle,  not 
nimble,  but  flow  ^nd  fure,  with  great  caution  and  care,, 
for  the  compafs  being  fo  little,  he  has  no  occafion  to 
draw  fo  hafty  about  as  if  twice  as  farge. 

Take  heed  of  talking  too  loud  to  the  hounds,  a» 
there  arc  dogs  of  fliy,  fearful  tempers,  that  will  fcarce 
bear  fpeaking  to.  Give  me  a  dog  of  patience  and  good 
temper,  that  does  not  hunt  becaufe  it  is  his  bufniefs^ 
but  loves  it  naturally  j  one  with  a  moderate  voice  and 
clear,  that  fpcaks  to  an  old  jiound  at  default,.  quick„ 
but  not  noify,  and  cherilhes  him  nimbly,  very  often,  and 
in  a  tone  that  enforces  life  and  courage,  and  compela: 
him  to  ftop  perpetually. 

Beware  unhaunted  ground,  the  inconveniency  at* 
tending  it  will  be  too  apparent ;  avoid  likewife  the 
prevailing  fault  of  leavmg  the  recovery  to  endeavour 
to  prick;  it  is  not  the  huntfman*8  buOnefs,  but 
the  company  in  the  field  •,  therefore  he  fhould  not 
upon  any  account  attempt  it.  For  whilft  he  is  moping 
about,  the  dogs  throw  up,  not  one  in  twenty  has  his 
nofe  to  the  ground.  If  it^appens  to  be  a  long  dead 
default,  pay  fomex^gard,  huntfmen,  to  the  tender- nofed 
babbling  dog  you  difregard  in  the  morning ;  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  noftrtls  may  be  fufceptible  of  the.  fcent  a 
long  time  later  than  a  ftauncher  hound.  You  have 
faid  fuch  and  fuch  a  dog  deferves  hanging,  he  will 
open  at  nothing  at  all,  fay  you;  but  beware,  my  friend, 
it  it  is  not  the  contrary,  arvd  owing  to  his  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  fcehting :  for  a  hare  that  relieved  at  twelve 
at  night,  the  tender  hound  you  condemn  will  challenge 
cheerily  next  morning,  and  in  the  prefent  difheartening 
cafe,  it  he  docs  but  open,  it  may  encourage  fome 
ftauncher  hound  to  run  in  and  ftoop ;  which,  after  a 
long  tedious  default,  he  would  not  otherwife  do. 
Huntfmen  diftreflTed,  to  make  their  dogs  try  and  ftoop 
(when  it  has  been  found  which  way  the  hare  has  baulked 
them)  have  wrung  an  old  hound's  ears  fo  cleverly,  he 
lias  roared  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  a  burning  fcent, 
which  has  invited  the  pack  together,  and  given  them 
fuch  fpirits,  every  <)og  has  ftooped  and  tried  it. 

On  recovery,  judgment  may  be  made  from  the 
time  the  hare  has  run,  and  time  (he  has  quar,  how  long 
ftie  may  be  likely  to  ftand;  the  huntfman  is  never  to 
quit  the  default  whilft  day-light  and  weather  permit : 
if  the  hare  is  not  killed  or  taken  up,  there  is  no  good 
reafon  why  it  is  not  hit  off,  aod  it  fhould  be  a  ftaikliog 
maxim,  that  it  is  ever  aa  eafy  to  recover  a  k>ft  bare  as 
to  ftart  a  f refll  one.  « 
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By  a  long  quat,  after  a  moderate  huot,  a  hare  often 
becomes  ftifF,  therefore  the  hunters  (hould  pref$  in 
upon  tixe  dogs^  efpecially  in  covert ;  many  hares  are 
cat  up  by  the  hounds  for  want  of  forming  fome  fucli 
judgment^  and  then  the  firapie  huntfman  damns  and 
fwears  at  the  dojjs ;  whereas  his  own  defert  (hould  be 
m  cudge}  for  his  (lupidity,  the  hounds  being  entitled  to 
every  hare  they  hunt ;  ic  is  the  chief  reward  of  th^ur 
labour  and  merit. 

There  is  another  prevailing  notion,  very  vulgar, 
much  talked  of^  and  lefs  undeWtood»  that  the  longer  a 
tare  his  been  hunted,  the  weaker  the  fcent  grows.  I 
never  found  fuch  an  alteration,  and  if  any  judgment  ia 
allowed  to  be  made  from  the  behaviour  of  the  hounds, 
tlieold  (launch  dogs  will  be  found  torateon,  towards  the 
cbncluiionof  the  hunt, with  additional  vigour,  not  from 
decay  of  fcent,  but  the  contrary  ;  whence  ihey  become, 
every  inch  they  go,  more  fenfible  of  their  near  ap- 
proach to  the  hare,  than  all  the  hunters  in  the  field. 

But  Ihould  it  be  maintained,  the  fmell  docs  really 
decreafe  the  more  a  hare  is  preiled,  what  can  it  be 
owing  to  ?  7"o  lay  it  down  as  faft,  without  offering 
fome  reafon,  is  certainly  a  very. arbitrary  determina-' 
tion.  Is  it  becaufe  (he  is  run  out  of  wind  ?  If  that  id 
allowed,  cafuids,  wlio  maintain  hounds  hunt  the  foot, 
muft  give  up  the  argument.  For  what  reafon  can  be 
adigned  why  a  hare's  feet,  immediately  before  her 
death,  do  not  leave  as  ftrong  and  equal  fcent  as  at 
il^rting  ? 

Hares,  or  othct  creatures,  hstrd  run,  perform  their 
iiifpiration  and  expiraticm  very  quick,  at  leaft  fix  times 
in  proportion  for  o^c  they  oUierwife.would>  if  cool 
and  not  urged.  Nov,  if  fix  expiratioas«  under  fevere 
purfuit,  are  equal  to  one,  when  a  hare  is  juft  ilarted, 
what  difference  can  there  be  in  the  fcent  ? 

It  may  bcsalleged,  the  icent  lies  ftrongerat  the  firfl-, 
becaufe  it  makes  its  return  from  a  full  ftomach,  or  that 
at  darting  the  lungs  having  not  fuffered  much  from 
diftenfion,  (he  breathes  free,  wluch  running  low  to  the 
earth,  intermixes  better  with  the  herbage.  On  the 
pther  hand,  that  a  hare  long  hunted  runs  high,  and  of 
courfe  emits  her  breath  kirther  off  from  the  furface, 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  fooner  feparated)  and  over* 
come  by  wind  and  air- 
To  the  firft  part  I  anfwer^  the  fafter  a  bare  runs»  the 
longer  fhe  ilretches ;  and  the  lower  ihe  lies  to  the 
ground,  the  further  the  bounds  are  behind ;  and  her 
breath  (though  expired  ever  fo  free)  remains  a  long 
time,  in  proportion  to  the  didance  before  the  dogs 
come  up  to  enjoy  it« 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  hard ohunted  bare  makes  her 
ftretches  ihorter,  whicft  brings  her  body  naturally  more 
vipright  and  high  from  the  furface,  and  the  fcent  here>* 
by  is -more  liable  to  be  fooner  overcome  by  wind  and 
weather.  But  then  as  (he  breathe^  quick  in  proportion, 
and  0>ortens  her  pace  in  a  fenfible  degree,  the  hounds, 
fo  much  as  (he  ftiortens,  fo  much  do  they  hadeu,  be- 
ing drawn  on  by  increafing  fcent,  even  tistil  madam 
feels  them  at  her  heels. 

Another  reafon^  more  natural  and  eafy  than  either 
of  the  aforefaid,  why  a  hare,  towards  the  end  of  the 
hunt,  is  x){t€n  difEcuk  to  bt  kilted^  is>  that  if  (he  holds 


her  circuit*  fl»e  cotifines  her  works  in  a-mudi  fliorfer 
compafs^  doubles  here  and  there  over  and  over  j  (hiftsi 
redoubles,  aud  tries  all  places  for  red  and  fecurity, 
niaking  a  great  deal  of  foiling  in  a  little  fpace,  wbicU 
variety  of  equal  fcent  puv.zles  the  dogs  exceedingly. 

DEMI-VOLT.    Sec  Volt. 

DESULTOl^.  A  vaulter  or  leaper,  who,  leading 
one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped 
from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the  ancietit  cudom 
was  after  they  had  run  f fveral  courfes  or  heats.  This 
pradlice  required  great  dexterity,  being  performed  hpj 
fore  the  ufe  of  either  faddles  or  dirrups.  The  cuftom 
was  pra£lifed  in  the  army,  when  nec^ffity  required  it  \ 
but  chiefly  among  the  Numidians,  who  always  carried 
two  horfes,  at  lead,  with  them  for  that  puifpofe, 
changing  them  as  they  tire^*  1  his  prad\ice  is  older 
than  Homer,  who  compares  A jax  leaping  from  fliip  to 
(hip, .  to  a  man  vaulting  from  one  hor(e  to  another. 
The  Huflars  have  dill  fome  retnains  of  .it  v  ,and  ^^0 
now  fee  the  mod  dexterous  feats  of  this  k4nd,  tha^ 
perhaps  were  ever  known  in  any  age  or  nation^  pern 
fv?»medbyour  countrymen,  Mr.  Adley,  Mr.  Snaitbi. 
&e. 

DEVUIDER,  a  term  Jn  thq, academies,  applW  to 
a  horfe,  thdt  in  working  upon  volts,  makes  his  (hoult 
ders  go  too  &d  for  the  croup  to  follow ;  £6  that  indead 
of  going  upon  two  treads  as  he  ougbti,  he  endeavours 
to  go  only  Aipon  one :  which  comes  (rott^  the  refidaoce 
he  makes  in  defending  againd  the  heels»  or  from  the 
^olt  of  the  horfeoran,  that  is  too  hady  with  his  hand* 
See  Hasten. 
.  Dl  AB£  TES,  or  involuntary  difcbarge  of  urine. 

A  diabetCiS  isi  when  a  horfe  pilles  thin  and  pale 
urine,  and  that  freqnemly,  and  in  greater  quantity 
than  is  proportioned  to  what  he  driQks  :  if  this  difeafe 
continues,  it  (bon  proves  fatal;  and,  itKleed,  it  it 
rarely  cured ;  for  the  horfe  foon  lofes  his  fle(h,  his  ap- 
petite decrea(es,  his  ftpength  fails,  and  death  fpeedily 
enfues*  It  ntiay  be  noted,  that  (omc  young  horfes^ 
when  they  are  backed*  pifs  themfelves  through  fear, 
and  pafs  a  great  quantity ;  but  in  this  cafe^.^entJe  u(age 
is  all  that  is  requifite.  ^ 

Jf  a  cure  is  attempted,  (which  fometimes  is  fuccefs* 
ful  in  young  horfes)  let  the  food  be  dry,  and  fuch  as 
requires  the  lead  water;  as  meflies,  and  corn  fprinkied 
with  water:  and  what  little  hay  is  given  (hould  be  of 
the  bed  fort,  and  given  often  in  fmall  quantities,  well 
fprinkied  with  water. 

Make  frefh  lime-water  three  times  a  day :  as  foon  as 
it  clears,  and  before  it  cools,  give  a  quart  of  the  clear 
water  each  time^  and  every  night  and  morning  give  the 
following : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  roach  alum,  ha^f  an  ounce  |  treacle 
enough  to  make  a  ball. 

-  If  thcfe  do  not  fucceed,  give  a  quart  of  alum  poflet^ 
three  times  a  day,  indead  of  lime  water. 

T^ke  of  quickrUme^.  that  is  light  and  but  lately 
burar^oQc  pdund^  ptit  .it. into  ait  earthen  veflel,  tnd 

P  %  ^^     pour  ^ 
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pour  bpoivit  two  gallons  of  water;  Itpt  them  (land  untH 
the  lime  is  fettled,  then  the  clear  water  may  be  poured 
ofF,  and  muft  be  kept  well  corked  in  "bottles,  if  not 
immediately  ufed. 

Jfum-Pojfi't. 

Tafce  z  plot  of  milk,  and  two  drachms  of  alum 
finely  powdered;  boil  them  together,  until  the  curd  is 
well  feparaievi  •,  then  pour  off  the  thin  liquor,  which  is. 
called*  whey,  or  pbflet. 

Any  other  aftringents,  except  alum,  fhould  not  be 
finely  ufed  J  for  by  makiag  the  body  coftive>  they  in- 
Creafe  the  difchargc  by  urine. 
,    DIAPHRAGM.    See  Pleura. 

DIE  r  OF  HORSES  muft  of  courfe  depend  on  the 
produce  and  circumilances  of  the  different  countries. 
The  horfe,  although  univerfally  a  granivorous  animal, 
yet  varies  in  a  degree,  from  the  general  ru*e  of  his  na- 
ture, in  fome  countries :  amongft  the  Tartars,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
he  is  faid  to  be  fed  during  the  winter  feafon  vpon  fiih. 

The  natural  food  of  the  horfe  is  the  fimple  herbage 
of  the  field,  grafs,  and  on  that  alone  he  can  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  higheft  ftatcof  health  and  vigour,  fo 
long  as  he  (hall  not  be  required  to  labour*,  atid  whilfl: 
he  is  employed  in  labour,  ^rafs  in  fome  form,  either 
dried  Of  green*  feems  abfomtely  neceffary  to  his  main** 
tenance  in  a  healthy  (late.  Hay^  ftraw,  and  corn  of 
the  various  kinds,  have  been  from  the  earlie(t  times  the 
common  food  of  horfes;  but  in  England,  and  indeed 
France  and  Germany,  during  latter  p^ertods  especially, 
they  have  rcje£led  all  other  fpecies  of  horfe  com,  from 
a  well-grouiidcd  preference  in  favourof  Oats  and  beans, 
the  latter  for  draught- horfes  chiefly,  or  as  fttbftantiat 
iluxiliaries  to  the  oats :  oats  imparting  as  ftrong  a  nou- 
rifhment  as  the  conftitution  of  the  horfe  will  properly 
.bear,  are  at  the  fame  time  of  an  abfterfive  and  cleaning 
nature,  and  aiTe,  moreover,  the  beft  and  cbeapeft  in« 
door  fattening  for  almoft  ail  animals* 

The  fpecies  of  corn  ufually  given  to  horfes  in  many 
countries  is  barley,  and  the  bulky  provender,  draw  ^ 
both  which,  in  warm  climes,  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  nutriment  to  our  hay  and  oats.  With  us,  barley  is 
iipt  to  fcour  horfes  and  make  their  ftale  red  like  blood* 
Wheat  is  often  given  to  the  horfes  of  the  great  upon  the 
continent  j'  and  it  is  faid,  when  Philip  of  Spain  was  in 
this  country,  his  jen^lcts  were  fed  upon  wheat  during 
a  time  of  fcarcity,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  people. 

There  feems  to  exift  no  perceptible  diflTerence  of 
quality  between  the  white  and  the  black  oat,  being 
equal  in  weight  and  thinness  of  (hell :  thofe,  and  their 
being  (hort,  plump,  and  free  from  tail,  are  their  well- 
known  criterions  of  goodnefs ;  it  is  equally  well 
known,  they  iliould  be  fome  months  old  when  ufed. 
Kew  beatis  are  improper  for  horfes,  fwdling  in  their 
maw>  and  griping  them  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 
The  remedy  is  to  dry  them  on  a  kiln..  Old  beans 
(hould  be  fplit,  and  given  either  with  bran  or  chaff. 
Cart- horfes  bave  been  near  feven  years  fed  upon  beans, 
without  finding  any  detriitrentaJ  eflrc<a:  tb^rdfrom}  but 
(h^  horieS  laboutcd  exceffive  lurdr      Beans  contaitl 


more  folld  nutriment  than  oats,  But  of  a  lefs  falabri* 
ous  nature. 

Grains  eonflrantly  u(ed,  loofen  a  horfe,  and  impove- 
ri(b  his  blood ;  bran  fcour«  and  weakens  the  entrails ;. 
both  of  them  are  good  occafional  dietetic  alteratives. 

Carrots  are  faid  to  purify  and  fweetcn-  the  blood,  to 
amend  the  wind,  and  to  rephcnifh  after  the  waftings 
o^cafioned  by  difeaie,  or  inordinate  labour.  Some 
have  been  aceuftomed  to  ufe  them  for  years,  in  M 
forms,  and  to  aH  defcriptions  of  horfes.  1  hey  are 
either  given  in  fpring  and  autumn,  to  high-fed  horfes^ 
as  a  change  of  diet,  at  the  rate  of  one  feed  per  day,  ia 
lieu  of  a  feed  of  corn,  or  as  full  fubftftence  to  ethers. 
They  ought  to  be  waflied  clean,  and,  if  large,  cut 
into  flat  and  (ize^ble  pieces.  They  are  occasionally  to- 
be  purchafed  in  the  London  markets,  at  a  pricVfu(E* 
ciently  moderate  for  horfe  food,  perhaps  at  ten-pence 
per  bu(heK  The  quantity  fos  a  feed  is  from  half  a  pccb 
to  a  peck. 

'I  he  orderly  periods  of  feeding  with  corn,  in  chlS' 
country,  are  morning,  noon,  and  night  $  the  quantities^ 
each  time  either  a  q^uarter,  or  half  a  peck,  witht  of 
without,  about  two  handfuls  of  beans,.according  to  the 
horfe's  ftate  of  body.  Much  greater  care  than  is  com- 
mon,  ought  to  be  had  to  fifting  the  oats  clean  from  duftf 
and  dung  of  mice.  Water  (hould  be  allowed  without 
fail  twice  a  day.  How  well  foever  a  borfc  may  (hift 
with  little  or  no  water,  wbilfl:  abroad  and  feeding  upon 
fucculent  meat,  it  is  indifpenfable  to  him  in  the  ftable; 
and  oftentimes  much  mifchief  enfues  from  its  being  with- 
held :  coftivenefs,  inflammation,  gripes,  and  the  vari-^ 
Ous  confequenr morbid  derivatives  \  perpetual  longing^^ 
and  the  danger  of  excefs  upon  every  opportunity. 

The  welUknown  ufe  of  hay  is  to  dilate  the  body  o( 
the  horfe,  to  fatisfy  his  appetite  with  bulk  and  quantity^ 
a)»  corn  does  with  compa^  and  folid  nutriment.  £ng« 
lilh  hay,  the  beft  in  the  world,  it  is  true,  contains 
great  nouri(hment,  and  will  keep  a  horfe,  and  even 
fat  him ;  but  he  is  unable  to  labour  upon  hay  alone^ 
and  Bracken  obferves,  that  it  injures  the  Hght  of 
horfes  to  keep  them  fo,  in  particular  if  fuddenly  takei> 
from  good  keep  and  full  feeding.  Hard  upland  hay  i» 
the  proper  kind  for  nags  and  coach-horfes,  and  it  oughc 
to  be  of  (ine  colour,  fragrant  fmell,  and  full  of  flower^ 
Clover  hay,  and  that  of  the  artificial  graffes  in"'general> 
from  its  groiTnefs,  is  appropriate  to  cart-horfcs.  With- 
out attempting  to  afcertain  the  precife  quantity,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  hay  (hould  be  given  as  often  as  a  horfe 
has  a  keen  appetite  for  it ;.  but  great  care  (hould  be 
taken,  that  fo  much  be  never  allowed  at  once,  that  he 
leave,  and  blow  upon  it.  There  lies  the  fecret,  even 
in  fatting  animals  to  profit  ^  a  thing  not  (b  often  done 
as  fujppofed.  *  At  night  a  confiderable  quantity,  of  hay 
is  left  in  the  rack,  abfolutcly  ncce(rary,  no  doubt,  to 
bard-working  horfes,  whole  moft  leifure  time  for  feed- 
ing is  the  night ;  of  the  propriety  of  the  meafure,  for 
horfes  kept  in  a  ftate  of  luxury, 

*^  Fafting  is  Nature's  fcavenger." 
The   ancients,    arcording    to   Xenophon,    fed    their 
hoi^cs  but' twice  a  day;  the  modern  Turks,  Arabians, 
and  Moors,  feed  only  once  with  corn,  that  is,  barley; 
or  as  ibmc  affect,   only  once  in  twenty*four  boors, 

^^^  J    when 
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when  tkcy  allow  tlirccor  four  pounds  of  barleys  fecd<- 
hijy  in  the  interval  with  draw,  but  very  little  hay, 
which  in  thofc  coiimrics  tshard  to  be  procured.  Ca- 
merarraSy  who  really' feems  to  have  deferved  to  ride 
a  good  horfc,  from  his  liberal  manner  of  feeding,  di- 
fecls.fix  double  pugils,  or  handfuls  of  oats,  or  barley, 
to  be  adminrftered  three  times  a  day,  the  laft,  or  night- 
feed,  to  bp  fomcwhat  the  largeft.  This  mav  be  efti- 
mafed  at  about  a  peck  and  a  half  per  da]r.  His  daily 
Foutinc  of  diet  is  the  following.  At  firft  going  to  (la- 
We  in  the  nrormng,  give  a  feed  of  corn,  but  no  hay. 
At  nine  o'clock  give  him  a  lock  of  wcll-dufted  hay, 
which  being  eaten,  water  the  horfe  ;  leave  a  further 
fupply  of  hay,  and  return  at  twelve  to  give  the  n^ion- 
feed  of  corn.  At  three  give  more  hay,  and  fufFer  him 
ta  drink  again.  At  night  offer  him  water  previous  to 
his  laft  meal.  Vegciius  and  Blundeviile  advife  to  feed 
»  horfe  in  fmall  portions  at  a  time,  particularly  with 
thccoarfc  and  rough  garbage,  which  it  is  the  cuilom 
to  give  to  cart-liorfes,  lell,  by  filling  themfclves  too 
fuddenly  and  greedily,  digeftibn  be  impeded,  and  fur- 
feit  enfue.  Affuredly,  we  have  little  fault  to  find  with 
the  old  writers  in  this  important,  refpeft. 

DIGGING  A  BADGER,  is  diaodging  or  raifing 
him  out  of  the  earth. 

DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT,  a  diforder  in  horfes,  pro- 
ceeding from  blood-fhotten  eyes.  If  the  ball  of  the 
eye  be  found,  the  cure  iscffefted  by  keeping  the  horfe 
warm,  with  a  hood  of  linen  cloth  fitted  to  his  head, 
and  anointing  the  eye-lids  twice  a  day,  with  a  compo- . 
fition  of  fugar-candy,  honey,  and  white  rofe- water.  In 
two  or  three  days  tlie  eyes  will  be  well  again ;  after 
which,  the  creature  (hould  be  blooded.  In  this  difor- 
der you  ought  by  no  means  to  clip  or  meddle  with  the 
bladders  on  any  part  of  the  eye. 

DISARMING  THE  Lips  op^  Horse,  is  the  pre- 
neuting  them  from  taking  off  the  true  prcffure  or  apput 
of  the  mouth,  when  they  happen  to  be  fo  large  as  to 
oover  the  barsi 

DISARM  \  to  difarm  the  lips  of  a  horfe,  is  to  keep 
them  fubjedl:,  and  out  firom  above  the  bars,  when  they 
arc  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  barsj  and  prevent  the  true 
prcffure,  or  appui  oi  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up  thebitt, 
and  fo  hindering  thjc  horfe  from  feeling  the  effetls  of  it 
apon  the  bars. 

Give  your  horfe  a  bitt  with  a  cannon  croup  or  cut, 
vhich  will  difarm  his  Tips ;  or  elfe  put  the  olives  upon 
bim,  which  will  have  the  fame  effe<S. 

To  DISGORGE,  is  to  difcufs,  or  difperfe  an  in- 
iammatiod  or  fwelling..    Hence  they  fay, 

Your  horfe's  legs  arc  gorged,  or  fwelled  j  you  muft 
walk  him  out  to  difgorge  them. 

DISUNITE  •,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  difunite,  that  drags 
his  haunches,  that  gallops  faife,  or  upon  an  ill  foot. 
■See  Gallop  False. 

*  DOCK,  (or  TrouflVqueve)  is  a  large  cafe  of  leather, 
as  long  as  the  dock  of  a  horfe's  tail,  which  fcrves  as  a  . 
cover  to  the  tail  of  leaping  horfes ;  and  is  made  fafl  by 
flrapG  to  the  crupper,  having  leather  thongs  that  pals 
between  the  thiglis,  and  along  the  flanks  to  the  faddle- 
.lliaps,  ii^  order  to  keep  the  tail  tight,  \o  hinder  it  from 


whifking  about,  to  make  the  horfe  appear  broader  at 
the  croup.  ,  - 

DOCK,  (with  Hunters)  the  flefliy  part  of  a  boar's 
chine,  between  the  middle  and  the  buttock :  alfo^  the 
(lump  of  a  bead's  tail. 

DOCKING  HORSES.     See  Cui^tailing. 

DOCK-PIECE  OF  A  House,  fliould  be  large  and 
full,  rather  than  too  fmall :  if  a  ^orfe  gall  beneath  the 
dock,  greafe  the  part  every  day,  artd  wafh  it  witl^  fait 
and  water,  or  good  brandy,  but  the  latter  is  the  mofl 
effeftual  remedy,  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

DOGS ;  a  dog  is  a  domeftic  animal,  made  ufe  of  for 
the  guard  of  a  houfe,  and  for  hunting  t  the  dog  is  the 
fymftol  of  fidelity,  and  amongd  all  irrational  animals, . 
may  defepvedly  claim  a  moft  particular  preference,  both 
for  their  love  and  fervices  to  mankind  ;  .ufing  humiliate 
tioiis  and  proflration^,  as  the  only  means  to  pacify 
their  angry  mailers  who  beat  them,  and  turn  revenge  . 
after  beating  into  a  more  fervent  love. 

l  he  dog  is  theonly  animal  whole  fidelity  is  unftiaken ; 
almoft  the  only  one  who  knows  name,  and  anfwers  to  ^ 
the  domeftic  call ;  the  only  one  that,  >yhen  he  mifles 
his  mailer,  expreiTes  his  lofs  by  his  complaints;  and- 
almoft  the  only  one  who  can  readily  find  his  way* 
home,  after  he  has  been  carried  to  a  diftani  place, 
Thefe  ufeful  creatures^guard  our  houfes,  gardens,  and 
cattle,  with  fpirit  and  vigilance.  By  their  help  we  are 
enabled  to  take  not  only  beafts,  but  birds;  and  to  pur- 
sue game  both  over  land  and  through  the  waters.  The 
dog,. of  all  animals,  is  the  moft  fufceptible  of  change  in 
its  form ;  the  varieties  of  this  quadi'uped  being  too  many 
for  even  the  moft  careful  defcriber  to  mfcntion :  each 
will  niix  with  the  other,  and  confequently  varieties  are 
produced  fttll  more  unlike  the  original  ilock.  The^ 
climate^  the  food,  andthe  education,  continue  to  make 
ftrong  impreiCops  upon  this  animal,  and  produce  alter* 
ations  in  its  fhape,  colour,  hair,  and  (ize  ;  and  in  every 
thing  but  its  nature.  The  fame  dog.  carried  from  one 
diitiate  to  another  feems  to  become  a  different  animal ; 
and  different  breeds  appear  to  be  as  much  (eparated  as 
any  two  animds  the  moft  diftind  in  nature.  In  (bort, 
they  are  in  every  thing  different,  except  the  confor- 
mation^ of  their,  internal  parts,  and  that  it  is  which  di- 
ftinguifhes  theXpeciesand  keeps  them  diAin£l  from  aU 
others. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  phyfician  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign^ 
has  given  the*  following  fyflematical  arrangement  of 
Britifli  dogs. 

J-  fTcrrier,  . 

Hounds.  <  Harrier, 

(^Bloodhound, 
Gazehound, 
Greyhound, 
Leviner,  or  Lyemmer, 
^G  L.  Tumbler. 
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£  fSpaniel, 
-^  <^  Setter, 
o   I  Watcr-fpaniel,  or  finder. 

^  I  Spanifh  gentle,  or  comforter. 
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8hefAerd'«»dog, 
Maftiff,  or  ban-dog. 
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Wappc, 

Turnfpit, 

Dancer. 


For  the  penahy  of  dealing  dogs,  fee  Gamr  Laws. 

As  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  thei^  is 
not  plenty. af  dogs>fono  animals  can  boafl  of  a  greater 
variety,  both  in  kind  and  (liape;  Tome  b^ing  for  buck, 
others  for  bear,  bull,  boar,  and  fome  for  the  hare, 
rabbit,  and  hedgehog,  while  others  arc  for  other  ufe«, 
according  to  their  various  natures,  properties,  and 
kinds;  neither  are  the  ufcs  and  kinds  of  them  fo 
gener\l,  but  their  bringing  up  is  alfo  as  eafy,  there 
being  no  great  regard  to  be  had  as  to  their  food,  for 
they  y^ill  eat  any  thing  but  the  ileih  of  their  own 
fpecies,  which  cannot  be  fo  drefled  by  the  art  of  man, 
but  they  will  find  it  out  by  their  fmelling,  and  fo 
atoid  it. 

Becatife  fome  authors  feem  to  lay  a  ftrefs  upon  the 
colour  of  dogs,  we  ihall  infert  in  as  fltort  a  manner  as 
poflTibie  what  they  fay,  and  begin  with  the  white-co-^ 
loured  xlogs  ;  which  for  the  motl  part  are  not  good  to 
run  after  all  forts  of  beafts,  but  are  excellent  for  the 
ftag,  efpecially  if  they  be  all  over  whice ;  that  is, 
pupped  without  any  fpot  upon  them  :  and  experience 
has  taught  people  to  put  a  value  upon  fuch  dogs,  by 
reafon  of  the  natural  inftinft  they  have  to  perform 
every  thing  well  they  are  defigned  for  before  curious 
huntersj  havin|;  admirable  nofes,  and  very  good  at 
ilratagems :  in  mort,  thefe  dogs  are  valued  becaufe  they 
arc  naturally  lefs  fubje£l  to  difeafes  than  others,  by 
reafon  of  the  predominancy  of  phlegm  in  therti,  which 
gives  them  a  good  temperament  of  body. 

A  Nack  houod  ia  not  to  be  defpifed,  efpecially  if 
marked  with  wfaitei  and  not  red  fpots ;  feeing  this 
-whitenefs  proceeds  from  a  phlegmatic  conftitution, 
which  hinders  him  fiom  forgetting  the  lefTon  be  is 
taught,  and  makes  him  obedient ;  whereas  dogs  that 
iiave  rtd  fpots,  are  for  the  moft  part  very  fiery,  and 
hard  to  be  managed,  by  reafon  of  the  bilious  humour 
that  prevails,  and  caufies  this  irregularity  within  them : 
and  therefore  a  black  dog  with  white  fpots  is  valuable, 
being  ufually  hardy  enougll>  will  hunt  well,  is  (Irong 
and  fwift,  and  holds  oot  a  long  time :  he  will  not  for- 
fake  the  chafe,  and  when  you  are  beating  the  water  for 
fport,  he  will  not  be  fri;^htened  at  it :  and  laJEtly,  he  is 
the  more  efteemedy  becaufe  thofe  diftempers  incident 
to  dogs,  feldom  befall  him. 

There  are  fome  grey*coloured  dogs  that  are  good,  and 
others  you  ought  not  to  meddle  with  j  that  is,  mongrels, 
which  come  from  a  hound-bitch  that  has  been  lined  by 
a  dog  of  another  kind,  or  from  a  bitch  of  another  kind 
that  has  been  lined  by  a  hound:  hounds  cannot  be  good 
if  they  do  not  entirely  retain  the  nature  that  is  peculiar 


to  them;  and  when  they  do,  grey  dogs  are  to  be  co* 
vcted,  becaufe  tliey  are  cunning,  never  faulter,  and 
grow  not  difcouraged  in  the  quelt.  It  is  true,  their 
fenfe  ot  fmelling  is  not  fo  cxquifite  as  that  of  thofe  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  they  have  other  qualities  which 
Hijake  amends  for  it;  for  they  are  indefatigable  in  hunt- 
ing, being  of  a  robufter  nature  than  others,  and  beat 
and  cold,  which  they  fear  not,  is  alike  to  them. 

Yellow  dogs,  arc  thofe  which  have  red  hairs  inclining 
^  to  brown  ;  and  as  choler  is  the  moft  predominant  hu- 
mour in  this  animal,  fo  he  is  found  to  be  of  a  giddy 
nature,  and  impatient  when  tlie  beail  he  fallows  makes, 
turnsi  feeing  he  ilili  runs  forward  to  find  him,  which 
is  a  great  fault;  ami  tlierefore  they  are  feldom  made 
ufc  of  to  hunt  any  other  than  the  wolf,  or  fuch  black 
beafls  as  are  rarely  inclined  to  turnings;  they  are  too 
fwift,  open  but  very  little,  efpecially  in  very  hot 
weather ;  they  arc  naturally  -impatient,  and  therefore 
hard  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  uneafy  under  correfiion* 
They  are  moie  fubjecl  to  difeafes  than  other  <logs,  by 
reafon  of  that  over  fiercenefs  of  temper,  which  makes 
them  hunt  beyond  their  llrength. 

As  to  the  proportionsj  fizes,  and  features  of  dogs, 
Mr.  Liger  fays,  the  large,  tall,  and  ing  hounds,  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  deep-mouthed,  or 
fonthem  hound,  are  heavy  and  flow,  anil  fit  for  wood- 
lands, and  hilly  countries ;  they  are  of  deep  roouth, 
and  fwift  fpenders  :  they  are  ger^erally  lighter  behind 
than  before,  with  thick  fliort  legs,  and  are  generally 
great  of  body  and  head,  and  are  moft  proper  for  fuch 
as  delight  to  follow  them  on  foot  at  (lop-hunting,  as 
fome  call  it ;  but  by  moft  is  termed  hunting  under  the 
pole :  that  is,  they  are  brought  to  that  exa£tnefs  of 
command,  that  in  the  hotteft  fcent,  and  fulleft  chafe, 
if  one  but  ftep  before  them,  or  holla,  or  but  hokl  up 
or  throw  before  them  the  hunting  pole,  they  will  ftop 
in  an  infiant,  and  hunt  in  full  cry  after  you,  at  your 
own  pace,  until  you  give  (hem  encouragement  by 
word  of  command ;  which  much  adds  to  the  length  of 
the  fport^  and  pleafure  of  the  hunters,  fo  that  a  courfe 
oftentimes  lafteth  five  or  fix  hours. 

Oppofite  to  the  deep-mouthed,  or  fouthern  hound, 
are  the  long  and  fletider  hounds,  called  the  fleet  or 
northern  hounds;  which  are  very  fwift,  as  not  being  of 
fo  heavy  a  bod V)  nor  having  fuch  large  ears:  thefe  will 
cxercife  your  norfes,  and  try  their  ftrength  ;  they  arc 
proper  for  open,  level,  and  champagne  countries, 
where  they  may  run  in  view,  and  full  fpced  ;  for  they 
hunt  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  nofe,  and  will  run 
down  a  hare  in  an  hour,  and  fometimes  fboner :  but 
the  fox  will  exercife  tliem  longer  and  better. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes, there  area  middle  fort 
of  dogs,  which  partake  of  both  their  qualities  a^  to 
ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  in  a  reafonable  proportion :  they 
are  generally  bred  by  crofiing  the  drains,  and  are  ex- 
cellent in  fuch  countries  as  are  mixed,  viz.  fome 
mountains,  fome  inclofures,  fome  plains,  and  fome 
woodlands ;  for  they  will  go  through  thick  and  thin, 
neither  need  they  be  helped  over  hedges^  as  the  huntf- 
men  are  often  forced  to  do  by  others. 

A  true,  right  fliaped,  deep-ipoutbed  hound,  .{heuld 
have  a  round  thick   head«  wide  noftrils,  open   and 
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*^Tng  upwardsy  his  cars  long  andthin^  hanging  lower 
than  his  chops  j  the  fleeces  of  his  upper  lip  fhouKl  be 
longer  than  thofe  of  his  nether  chops,  the  chine  of  hk 
back  great  and  thick,  ftraight  and  long,  and  rather 
bending  out  than  inclining  in  :  his  thighs  well  trufled, 
his  haunches  large,  his  fillets  round  and  large,  his -tail 
or  ftern  ftrong  fet  on,  waxing  taperwife  towards  the 
top,  his  hair  under  the  belly  rough  and  long,  his  ears 
large  and  lean,  his  feet  dry  and  hard,  with  ftrong 
claws  and  high  knuckles  :  in  the  whole,  he  ought  to 
be  of  fo  jufl  a  fymmetry,  that  when  he  itands  level, 
.you  may  difcern  which  is  higheft,  his  fore  or  hinder 
parts. 

For  the  northern,  or  fleet-hound,  his  head  and  nofe 
otight  to  be  flender  and  longer,  his  back  broad,  his 
belly  gaunt^  his  joints  long,  and  his  ears  thicker  and 
fhortcr}  in  a  word,  he  is  in  all  parts  flighter  made,  and 
framed  after  the  mould  of  a  greyhound. 

By  croflTmg  thofe  breeds,  as  before  obferved,  you 
may  bring  your  kennel  to  fuch  a  compofition  as  you 
think  fit,  every  man's  fancy  being  to  be  preferred  j  and 
it  is  a  well-known  faying, 

So  many  mnty  fo  many  minds ; 
So  many  hoands^  Jo  many  hinds* 
Though  I  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  dogs,  under  their  refpe£live  heads ;  their  being 
bitten  or  (lung  by  fome  venomous  creatures,  and'others 
not  being  eafily  reducible  to  an  article  by  itfelf,  it  (hall 
be  added  here  :  as  when  they  are  ftung  by  forhe  adder, 
or  othtr  infe£l  of  that  nature,  you  mulltaike  a  hand- 
ful of  the  herb  of  crofs-wort,  gentian,  and  as  much 
fue,  the  fame  quantity  of  Spanifl^i  pepper,  thin  broth, 
ends  of  broom  and  mint,  of  all  an  equal  quantity; 
when  that  is  done,  take  fome  white-wine,  and  malce  z 
deco£lion  of  the  whole,  letting  it  boil  for  an  hour  in  a 
pot :  then  (Irain  the  whole,  into  which  put  an  ounce 
of  diflblved  treacle,  and  let  the  dog  fwallow  it,  and 
©bferve  how  to  wa(h  the  bite  therewith :  if  a  dog  is 
bitten  by  a  fox,  anoint  it  with  oil  wherein  you  have 
boiled  foroe  rue^and  worms. 

To  cure  the  Bites  and  Stings  of  venomous  Creatures, 

If  dogs,  &c.  arc  bitten  by  any  venomous  creatures, 
^$  fnakes,  adders,  &c.  fqueeze  out  the  blood,  and  waih 
ihe  place  with  fait  and  urine ;  then  lay  a  plaifter  to  it, 
made  of  calamint  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  turpentine 
and  yellow  wax,  till  it  cotne  to  a  fahe.  If  you  give 
your  dog  fome  juice  of  calamint  to  drink  in  milk,  it 
will  be  good  5  or  an  ounce  of  treacle  iBflfblved  in  fome 
fwect  wine.     For  mere  fee  Venomous  Bites. 

Rules  to  be  ohferved  for  keeping  Dogs  in  Health. 

As  pointers  and  fpanielf,  when  good  of  their  kind 
and  well  broken,  are  very  valuable  to  a  fportfman,  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  fome  care  to  preferve  them  in 
health.  This  very  much  depends  on  their  diet  and 
lodging;  frequent  cleaning  their  kennels  ;  and  giving 
them  heth  (Iraw  to  He  on  is  very  neceflfary;  or  in  fnm- 
mer  time  deal  (havings  inftead  of  ftraw,  or  fand  in  hot 
weather  will  check  the  breeding  of  fleas.    If  you  rub 


your  dog  with  chalk,  andbrufh  and-cmnB  him  once  or 
twice  a  week,  he  will  thrive  much  the  better  ;  thichalk 
will  clear  his  (kin  from  all  greafinefs,  and  lie  will  be 
the  Icfs  liable  to  be  mangy.  A  dog  is  of  a  very  hot 
nature  :  he  (hould  therefore  never  be  without  clean 
water  by  him,  that  he  may  drink  when  he  is  thir(^y. 
In  regard  to  their  food,  carrion  is  by  no  means  proper 
for  them.  It  muft  hurt  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  on 
which  the  excellence  of  thefe  dogs  greatly  depends. 
Barley-meal,  the  drofs  of  wheat-flour,  or  both  mixed 
togelhet,  with  broth  or  (kimmed  milk,  is  very  proper 
food.  For  change,armall  quantity  of  greaves  from  which 
the  tallow  is  prelTed-by  the  chandlers,  mixed  with  their 
flour  ;  or  flieep's  feet  well  baked  or  boiled,  are  a  very 
good  diet,  and  when  you  indulge  theni  with  fle(h  it 
fhould  always  be  boiled.  In  the  feafon  of  hunting: 
your  dogs,  it  is^  proper  to  feed  them  in  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  give  them  nothing  in  the  morning  you  take 
them  oat,  except  a  little  milk-  If  you  (lop  foor  your 
own  refrefhment  in  the  day,  you  (liould  alfo  refrefh 
your  dogs  with  a  little  milk  and  bread.  It  has  already 
been  obferved,  that  dogs  are  of  a  hot  conftitution  ;  the 
greateft  relief  to  them  in  the  fummer  is  twitch  grafs,  or 
dog  grafs,  which  is  the  fame  thing.  You  (hould  there* 
fore  plant  fome  of  it  in  a  place  you  can  turn  them  into 
every  morning ;  ihey  will  feed  freely  on  it,  be  cured 
of  the  ficknefs  they  are  fubjeft  to,  and  preferved  from 
any  extraordinary  heat  of  the  blood ;  but  unlefs  the 
grafs  be  of  this  fort,  it  is  of  no  eflift.  If  you  be  not 
acquainted  with  it,  any  gardener  <:an  furni(h  you  with 
cnouj^h  to  plant,  as  it  is  a  nuifance  to  them,  and  its 
roots  run  fo  quick  through  the  ground  as  to  injure 
their  crops. 

On  the  Mange  and  its  Cures. 

Dogs  are  fubjcft  to  the  mange  from  being  fed.  too 
high,  and  allowed  no  exercife,  or  an  opportunity  of 
refrc(hing  themfelves  with  dog  craf?,  or  by  being^ 
(larving  ?.t  home ;  which  will  c^xxic  them  to  ea^  the: 
vilcft  (luflF  abroad,  fuch  as  carrion,  or  even  human  ex- 
crement :  either  of  thefe  will  heat  their  blood  to  a  de- 
gree, which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  mangy. 
The  cure  maybe  e(Fc£icd  by  giving  flone-brimftone 
powdered  fine,  either  in  milk  or  mixed  up  with  butter, 
and  rubbing  them  well  every  day  for  a  week  with  an 
ointment  made  of  fome  of  the  brimftone  and  pork  lard, 
to  which  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Another  medicine.  Boil  four  ounces  of  quickfifver 
in  two  quarts  of  water  to  half  the  quantity,  bathe  him 
every  day  with  this  water,  and  let  him  have  fome  of  it 
to  lick,  till  the  cure  be  perfected.  Or  a  fmall  quaMity 
of  troopers  ointment  rubbed  on  the  parts  on  its  fir(t 
appearance  will  cure  it.  It  will  alfo  free  loufy  puppies 
from  their  lice.  Or  euphorb  album  two  Ounces^  ilout 
of  fulphur,  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foap,  each 
four  ounces.  Anoint  and  rub  your  dog  with  it  every 
other  day :  give  him  warm  milk  and  no  wat^r.  1  he 
cure  will  be  performed  in  about  a  week.     See  Mange. 

On  Poifon  of  Dogs i  and  its  Cure. 
If  you  fufpcfit  your  dog  to  be  foifoned  with  nut 
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vomica  {the  potfon  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  warren* 
ers,  which  ufually  caufesconvulfivc  fits  and  foort  kills  j) 
the  mod  efFedbual  remedy,  if  immediately  applied,  is 
to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  common  fait ;  to  adminiilet 
which  you  may  force  opcii  his  mouth,  and  put  a  ftick 
acrofs  to  prevent  his  fhutting  it,  whilft  you  cram  his 
threat  full  of  fait,  at  the  fame  time  holding  4iis  mouth 
upwards  \  and  it  will  diOblve  fo  that  a  fuiBcient  quan- 
tity will  be  fwallowed  to  purge  and  vomit  him.  When 
his  ftomach  is  fufficicntly  cleared  by  a  free  pafTage  ob- 
tained by  (tool,  give  him  fome  warm  broth  frequently, 
to  prevent  his  expiring  from  faintnefs  ;  and iie  will  re- 
cover. This  fuccefs  I  have  experienced  :  I  have  alfo 
met  with  this  prefcription  :  As  foon  as  you  fufpeft  your 
dog  to  be  poifbncd,  give  him  a  comnioa  fpoonful  of 
the  oil  of  Englifti  pitch,  if  a  large  dog,  or  in  proportion 
if  lefler;  which,  it  is  faid,  will  carry  off*  the  malignity 
of  the  poifon  the  fame  day.  But  ofahis  medicine  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  trial. 

To  dejiroy  Wonm  in  Dogs, 

Dogs  arc  very  frequently  troubled  with  Worms  ;  but 
more  particularly  whilil  they  are  young  :  any  thing 
bitter  is  fo  naufeous  to  thefe  worms,  that  they  are  very 
often  voided  by  taking  two  or  three  purges  of  aloes,  or 
(which  is  the  fame  thing)  Scots  pills,  four  or  ^y^  being 
a  dofe  for  a  large  dog  ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  If  this  does  not  fucceed,  ypu  may 
give  him  an  ouiice  pf  powder  of  tin  mixed  up  with 
butter,  in  three  dofes,  which  feldom  fails  to  cure.  Or 
of  the  herb  favin  dried  and  rubbed  to  powder,  give 
about  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  fhilling  for  a  dofe  \ 
which  will  entirely  deftroy  worms  and  their  feed. 

On  Madmfs  of  Dogf^  and  its  Antidote^ 
See  Dog-Madness. 

Topreferve  the  Feet  of  your  Dcgsfiom  Lavunefs, 

k  pointer  ought  not  to  be  hunted  oftener  than  two 
or  three  days  in  a  week:  and  unkfs  you  take  care  of 
his  feet  and  give  him  good  lodging  as  well  as  proper 
food,  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  tliat  through  the 
Teafon,  You  ihould  therefore,  after  a  hard  day's  hunt- 
ing, walh  his  feet  with  warm  water  and  fait,  and  when 
dry  wafli  then\  with  warm  broth,  or  beer  and  butter, 
which  will  heal  the  forenef;*,  and  prevent  a  fettled 
ftiflFnefs  from  fixing. 

'Pot  Strains^  Blows^  orfmall  Wounds  in  Dogs* 

If  your  dog  has  received  any  little  wounds  by  forcing 
through  hedges,  or  gets  any  lamcnefs  from  a  blow  or 
ilrain ;  bathe  the  wound  or  grieved  part  ^ith  fait  and 
<:old  vinegar  (for  warming  it  only  evaporates  the  fine 
fpirit)  and  when  dry,  if  a  wound,  you  may  pour  in  it 
a  little  Fryar's  balfam,  which  will  perform  the  cure 
fooner  than  any  method  that  I  have  experienced. 

On  Coughs  and  Colds  of  Dog j* 

Dogs  are  very  fubjeft  to  a  cough,  with  very  extra- 
ordinarj  choaking,  which  is  often  thought  to  arife  foom 


a  cold  or  fome  inwai'd  drfordcr ;  and  I  think  it  is  oftan 
occafioned  by  their  eating  of  fifli  bone».  To  guard 
again  (I  it,  order  your  fervants  to  throw  all  fuch  fi(h 
bones  where  the  dog  cannot  get  at  them.  But  if  the  dif- 
order  be  from  a  cold,  let  Heeding  be  repeated  in  fmall 
quantities,  if  necefTary  ;  but  if  it  be  wh;at  is  called  the 
diftemper  in  dogs,  and  they  appear  very  low  in  fpirits, 
bleeding  is  better  omitted.  Let  meat  broth  or  milk 
broth  warmed  be  the  chief  of  his  diet,  and  the  follow- 
ing medicine  :  lake  flour  of  fulphur,  cold  drawn  lin- 
feed  oil  and  faltpetre,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  divide  k 
into  four  dofes,  giving  him  one  dofe  every  other  day; 
and  let  him  have  plenty  of  clean  ftraw  to  lie  on*  Or 
one  fpoonful  of  honey  daiiy. 

DOG.MADNE.SS.  A  diftemper  very  common 
among  all  forts  of  dogs ;  there  are  no  lefs  than  fcven 
forts  of  madnefs,  nmongft  which  fome  are  clleemeri 
incurable;  but  before  we  proceed  to  particulars,  it  will 
be  neccffary  to  fliow  how  it  comes,  and  what  arc  its 
firft  fymptoms.  » 

The  firft*  caufe  proceeds  from  high  feeding,  want  of 
cxerrife,  fulnefs  of  blood  and  coftivenefs :  as  for  the 
two  firft,  you  muft  obferve  when  you  hunt  them,  that 
they  ftiould  be  better  fed  than  when  they  reft,  and  let 
them  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too- lean,  but  of  the  two 
rather  fatter  than  lean,  by  which  means  they  will  not 
only  be  preferved  from  madnefs,  but  alfo  from  the 
mange  and  fcabj  which  difeafes  they  will  be  fubje&to 
for  want  of  air,  water,  cJr  excrcife  ;  but  if  you  have  the 
knowledge  to  keep  them  in  an  even  temper,  they  may 
live  long  and  continue  found :  as  for  water,  they  fliould 
be  their  own  carvers;  but  for exercife and  diet,  il  muft 
be  ordered  according  to  difcreiion,  obfervinga  medium; 
and  for  the  latter,  give  him  oiice  a  week,  efpecially  in 
the  heat  of  the  year,  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  ia lad  oil, 
which  will  cleanfe  them :  if  at  other  times  they  have 
the  quantity  given  them  of  a  hazle-nutof  mithridate, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  prevent  difeafe,  and  it  is  ve»y 
good  to  bleed  them  under  the  tpngue,  and  behind  the 
ears.  But  if  madnefs  has  feized  them  before  you  per- 
ceive it,  they  muft  be  removed  from  the  reft,  for  fear 
of  an  infeflion,  and  go  to  work  with  the  reft. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  ar^  many  and  eafily 
difcerncd  ;  when  any  dog  feparates  himfclf  contrafy  to 
his  former  ufe,  becomes  melancholy  or  droops  his 
head,  forbears  eating,  and  as  he  runs  fnatches  at  every 
thing;  if  he  often  looks  upwards,  and  that  his  ftern 
at  his  fetting  on  be  a  little  ere£t,  and  the  reft  hanging 
down ;  if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrong,  his  voice 
hoarfe,  and  that  he  drivels  antl  foams  at  the  mouth ; 
you  piay  be  aflured  he  has  this  diftemper,  ^ 

The  feven  forts  of  madnefs  are  as  follow;  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  incurable,  viz.  the  hot  burning  mad- 
nefsj  and  running  madnefs  ;  they  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous ;  for  all  things  they  bite  and  draw  blood  from 
will  have  the  fame  diftemper ;  they  generally  feizc  on 
all  they  meet  with,  but  chiefly  on  dogs  :  their  pain  is 
fo  great  it  foon  kills  them.  The  five  curable  madnefles 
are : 

Sleeping  madnefs,  fo  called  frortj  the  dog*8  great 
drowfinefs,  and  almoft  continual  flecpingj  this  is 
caufed  by  the  liule  worms  that  breed  id  the  mouth  6f 
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4iift  ftotnach  from  conrupt  humour8»  vtpours,  and  fumet 
which  ;rfcend  to  the  hetd :  for  cure  of  whichi  take  fix 
"Qonces  of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  two  ounces  of  the 
.powder  of  hartfliorn  bumt»  and  two  drachms  of  agaric; 
4nix  all  thefe  together  in  a  Kttle  white  wine,  and  give 
it  the  dog  CO  drink  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Dumb  madnefs  lies  alfo  in  the  blood,  and  caufes  the 
4og  not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  always  wide 
open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he 
had  a  bone  in  bis  throat:  to  cure  this,  take  the  juice 
-of  black  helleborci  the  juice  oi  fpatula  patridai  and  of 
rue,  of  each  four  ounces  ^  drain  them  wel)»  and  put 
•therein  two  drachms  of  unprepared  fcammony,  and 
4>eing  mixed  well  together,  put  it  down  the  dog's 
throat  with  a  drenching  horn,  keeping  his  head  up  for  * 
fome  time,  left  he  cafi  it  out  again ;  then  bleed  him 
in  the  mouth,  by  cutting  two  or  three  veins  in  the 
gums. 

Ic  is  (kid,  that  about  eight  drachms  of  the  juice  of 
>an  herb  called  hartihorn,  or  dog*s  tooth,  being  given 
to  the  dog,  cures  all  forts  of  madnefs. 

Lank  madnefs,  is  fo  called  by  reafon  of  the  dog's 
Jeannefs  and  pining  away  :  for  cure,  give  them  a  purge 
as  before  directed,  and  alfo  bleed  them :  but  fome  fay 
there  is  no  cure  for  if. 

Rheumatic,  or  Slavering  madnefs, occaGons  the  dog's 
head  to  fwell,  his  eyes  to  look  yellow,  and  he  will  be 
^ways  flavering  and  drivelling  at  the  mouth ;  to  cure 
which  take  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of 
poUipcxry  of  the  oak,  (ix  ounces  of  the  juice  of  fennel 
coots,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  roots  of  mifletoe, 
and  four  ounces  of  tlie  juice  of  ivy  :  boil  all  thefe  to- 
cher in  white  wine^  and  give  it  to  the  dog  as  hot  as 
£e  can  take  it,  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Falling  madnefs,  is  fo  termed,  becaufe  it  lies  in  the 
-dog's  head,  and  makes  him  reel  as  he  goes,  and  tc^fall 
down :  for  cure,  take  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
4>riony,  and  the  fame  ouantity  of  the  juice  of  peony, 
with  four  drachms  of  ftave  facre, pulverized  :  mix  thefe 
together  and  give  it  the  dog  in  a  drenching  horn  ;  alfo 
4et  him  blood .  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  two  veins  that 
•come  down  his  <houlders|  and  indeed  bleeding  is  ne* 
<eflary  for  all  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogn. 

To  prevent  dogs  from  being  mad,  that  are  bitten  bv 
•mad  dogs,  is  ('one  bv  bathing  them;  in  order  to  whicn 
take  a  rarrel  or  bucking  tub  full  of  water,  into  which 
put  about  a  bu(hel  and  a  half  of  foot,  which  mull  be 
ftif  rod  well,  that  it  may  be  diflblved ;  then  put  in  the 
dog  thirt  is  bitten,  and  plunge  him  over  head  and  ears 
feveo  or  eight  times  therein,  and  it  will  prevent  his  be- 
iag  mad  ;  but  he  (hould  alfo  be  blooded. 

When  dogs  happen  to  be  bit  as  aforcfaid,  there  is 
oochiog  better  than  their  ticking  the  place  with  their 
MFn  tongues,  if  they  can  reach  it  \  if  not,  then  let  it  be 
walhed  with  butter  and  vinegar  made  lukewarm,  and 
let  ii  afterwards  be  anointed  with  Venice  turpentine  ( 
it  ia  alfo  good  to  ptfs  often  oj[^  the  wound ;  but  above 
all  take  t£c  juice  of  the  ftalks  of  ftrong  tobacco  boHed 
in  water,  and  bathe  the  place  therewith;  alfo  vrafli  him 
la  fea  water,  or  water  at tificiatly  made  fait:  give  him 
Kkctnie  a  Uttle  inithridate  inwardly  in]  <^^  ^^  ^i*^ 
booAfub  •£  Cick,  aild  fo  keep  him  apart,  and  if  you  find 


him  after  fome  time  ftill  to  droop,  the  bed  wayTia  f& 
hang  him. 

it  may^not  b^amifs^to  add  what  a  late  author  advifea 
one  who  keeps  a  dog,  which  is,  to  hav6  him  wor-med, 
a  thing  of  but  litde  trouble  and  charge,  and  what  he 
believes  I  would  prevent  their  being  mad;  and  if  they 
are,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  prevents  their  biting  any 
otber  creature^  for  he  aflerts  he  had  three  dogs  bit  by 
mad  dogs,  at  three  feveral  times ;  they  were  wormed, 
and  though  they  died  mad,  yet  they  did  not  bite  nor  do 
mifchief  to  any  thing  he  had :  nnd  having  a  mind  to 
make  a  full  experiment  of  it,  he  (hut  one  oJF  them  up  in 
a  kennel,  and  put  to  hini  a  dog  he  did  not  Value :  that 
the  mad  dog  would  often  n|n  at  the  other  dog  to  bite 
him  (  but  he  found  his  tongue  fo  much  fwelled  in  his 
mouth,  tl:at  he  could  not  make  his  teeth  meet:  ihat 
that  dog,  though  he  kept  him  with  the  mad  dog  till  he 
died,  yet  did  not  ail  anything ;  he  kept  him  two  years 
afterwards,  and  gave  him  no  remedies  to  prevent  any 
harm  which  might  come  from  the  biting  ot  the  mad 
dog. 

But  as  there  are  feveral  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs,  he 
was  not  certain  whether  the  ett'c£ls  were  the  fame  in 
all ;  but  his  dogs  feemed  to  die  of  the  black  madnefs, 
which  is  reckoned  the  moft  dangerous,  and  therefoT<lj 
he  could  not  tell  hfow  far  the  following  receipt  might  be* 
effedual  in  all  forts  of  madnefs,  though  it  had  not 
failed  in  curing  all  the  dogs  that  he  gave  it  to  which 
were, bitten,  and  alt  thofe  he  gave  it  not  to  died. 

The  remedy  is  this :  Take  white  hellebore  and  grate 
it  to  powder,  which  muft  be  mixed  with  butter,  and 
given  to  the  dog  :  the  dofe  mu(l  be  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  dog  ;  to  a  very  fmall  lap-dog  you  may 
give  three  grains,  to  a  large  maftiflFfixteen  grains,  and 
fo  in  proportion  to  other  (izes*  He  adds,  that  the 
heft  way  is,  to  give  him  a  fmall  quantity  at  iirft,  that 
it  may  be  increafed  as  it  is  found  to  work,  or  not  to 
work  ;  but  that  as  it. is  a  ftrong  vomit,  and  will  make 
the  dogs  fick  for  a  little  time,  fo ,  they  muft  be  kept 
warm  that  day  it  is  given  them,  and  the  next  night,  and 
they  muft  not  have  cold  water  \  but  whea  it  has  done 
working,  towards  the  afternoon  give  them  fome  warm 
broth,  and  the  next  morning  give  them  the  fame  before 
you  let  them  out  of  the  houfe  or  kennel. 

The  fame  author  fays,  this  is  an  extraordinarv  remedy 
for  the  mange  \  that  ne  never  knew  three  doiefi  fail  of 
curing  any  dog  that  had  it,  except  he  had  a  furfeit  with 
it  \  which  if  he  had,  let  him  blood  alfo,  and  aiH>int 
him  two  or  three  times  o\*er  with  gunpowder  and  foap, 
beat  up  together,  and  it  will  cure  htm. 

It  is  aflertedby  a  gentleman  that  he  has  cured  feveral 
creatures  that  have  been  bit  by  mad  dogs,  with  oriiy 
giving  them  the  middle  yellow  bark  of  buckthorn^ 
which  muft  be  boiled  in  ale  for  a  horfe  or  a  cow,  and 
in  milk  for  a  dog  ;  and  that  being  bit  by  one  hftnielf, 
he  vemured  to  take  nothing  elfe  i  but  that  it  muft  be 
boiled  till  it  is  as  bitter  as  you  can  take  it. 

Tha  Choice  of  a  DOG  and  mVQHfor  imdirtggood 
WHELPS. 

The  batch  ought  tabe  one  of  agoodiwind,  beic^ 
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llre^  mi  well  prbporticmed  in  all  part6|  having  her 
ribs  and  fianks  great  and  large. 

Let  the  dog  that  lines  her  be  of  a  good  breed ;  and 
Jet  him  be  y^ung,  if  you  intend  to  have  light  and  b*! 
hounds ;  for  if  the  dog  be  old,  the  whelps  will  partici- 
pate of  his  dull  and  heavy  nature. 

If  your  bitch  does  not  grow  proud  of  her  own  ac« 
cord,  fo  foon  as  you  would  have,  you  may  make  her  fo 
by  giving  her  the  following  broth  : 

Boil  two  heads  of  garlic,  half  a  caftor^s  ftone,  the 
juice  of  crelTeSi  and  about  twelve  Spanifb  flies  '^^  ^ 
pipkin  that  holds  a  pint,  together  with  fome  mutton, 
and  make  broth  of  it ;  and  give  of  this  to  the  Intch  two 
or  three  times,  and  fhe  will  not  fail  to  grow  proud,  and 
the  farae  pottage  given  lo  the  dog  will  make  him  in* 
clinable  to  copulation.     . 

After  your  bitch  has  been  lined  and  Ts  with  puppy, 
you  muft  not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  be  the  way  to 
make  her  caft  her  whelps :  but  let  her  walk  up  and 
dpwn  unconiined  in  the  boufe  and  court ;  never  lock- 
ing her  up  in  her  kennel ;  for  (he  is  then  impatient  of 
food,  and  therefore  you  mud  give  her  fome  hot  broth 
pDce  a  day. 

If  you  would  fpay  your  bitch,  it  mud  be  done  before 
|he  has  ever  had  a  litter  of  whelps  ;  and  in  fpaying  her 
take  not  away  all  the  roots  and  firings  of  the  veins :  for 
if  yoa  do  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder 
her  fwiftnefs  ever  after  :  but  by  leaving  fome  behind, 
it  will  make  her  much  the  (Ironger  and  more  hardy. 

But  by  no  means  fpay  her  while  ihe  is  proud,  for 
that  will  endanger  her  life  :  but  you  may  do  it  fifteen 
days  after ;  but  the  heft  time  of  all  is  when  the  whelps 
are  fliaped  within  her.  For  more  fee  Poiktbr,  G&ey* 
HOUND,  Spaniel,  ice. 

DOG-DRAW  (in  the  forcft  law)  a  term  ufed  when 
a  man  is  found  drawing  after  a  deer  by  the  fcent  of  a 
hound,  which  he  leads  in  his  hand.  See  B  acr-B£Rond« 

DOLE  FISH.  That  fi(h  which  the  fifhermen,  em* 
ployed  annually  in  the  north  feas,  ufually  receive  for 
their  allowance. 

DARING.}  ^^^  Clap-Net  ^nd  Lark. 

DOTTEREL.  A  bird  fo  named  from  its  doting 
foolifhnefs,  in  imitating  the  a£lions  of  the  fowlers,  tiU 
it  be  catched  in  the  net :  of  thefe  birds  there  are  many 
in  Lincolnfhire. 

To  DOUBLE  (Hunting  term).  A  hare  is  faid  to  dou- 
ble when  (he  turns  tack  by  the  way  fhe  came^  gene- 
rally on  the  other  fide  of  a  hedge  v  with  hard  running 
hounds,  this  i%  a  frequent  mean  of  fafety,as  from  met- 
tle they  will  be  apt  to  overrun  the  fcent  %  but,  if  hatdly 
prefled,  (be  cannot  do  ii  in  an  open  country,  as  ihe  will 
then  meet  the  hounds* 

DOUBLE  VAULT.    See  Vault. 

DOUBLE,  TO  DOUBLE  THE  Reins  :  a  horfe  dou- 
bles his  reins  when  he  leaps  feveral  times  together  to 
throw  his  rider. 

This  Ramingue  doubles  his  reins  and  makes  pontlevis. 
See  PoNTLBVis. 

DOVE,  Ring.  The  beak  of  this  bird  is  yellow,  its 
feet  naked  and  red,  its  legs  feathered  almoft  down  to 
ihe  feet.    The  head,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings> 


are  of  a  Uodfli  afli  colouri  the  lower  fide  of  the  fMd 
and  bread  are  of  a  purplifii  red^  daflied  wich  afltfcotoor. 
The  upper  part  of  iu  neck  has  a  rery  regular  asd 
beautiful  white  circle,  from  which  the  bird  has  ks 
name  :  and  its  who)e  neck,  above  and  below  Ihtt,  » 
beautifully  variegated  with  changes  of  colours,  aooovi- 
ing  as  it  is  c^pofed  to  the  fttDht.  The  belly  is  (^  a  dirty 
white,  the  greater  quill-feamers  aredufky,  the  reft  a&- 
colonred  v  underneath  the  haftard  wing  is  a  wUtt 
flroke,  pointing  downwards.  It  is  the  largeft  pigeon 
we  have,  and  may  be  diltinguiihed  by  its  Gze.  h 
hardly  ever  flies  (ingle,  but  in  large  flocks,  and  buikb 
on  trees  i  its  food  is  iry  berries,  and  other  ¥CgetaMe 
matter.  They  begin  to  cooe  in  March,  wrhen  Axj 
pair,  and  leave  off  at  the  approach  of  the  winter 
feafon. 

DOVE,  TuKTLE  ;  thisisaverybeaiKifal  KttlebM 
of  the  pigeon  kind.  The  head,  nedc,  and  back,  aie 
of  the  blueifli  grey  colour  of  the  common  pigeon,  with 
a  mixture  of  brown  tinged  with  red  at  che  oortom  of 
the  neck  and  near  the  rump.  Its  throat  and  breaft  art 
of  a  fine  bright  purple,  its  belly  white,  and  the  fides  of 
its  neck  are  variegated  with  a  fort  of  rinslet  of  beavti- 
ful  white  feathers,  with  black  bafes.  The  tail  is  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  having  the  rwomsddlemoft 
feathers  of  a  duiky  brown,  and  the  others  are  bbck 
tipped  with  white ;  and  the  end  and  exterior  fide  of  the 
outmoft  feathers  wholly  white.  Its  food  is  hempfeed 
and  other  vegetable  nuttersr  It  is  very  Okj,  and  cUeflf 
breeds  in  thick  woods. 

DRABLING,  in  Angling,  is  a  method  tacaidk 
barbels.  Take  a  flrong  line  of  (Ix  yards>  which,  be* 
fore  you  fdften  it  to  your  rod,  muft  be  put  tlHtnigfa  a 

Jiiece  of  lead,  that  if  the  fi(h  bite,  it  may  flip  to  vd 
ro,  and  that  the  w^ter  may  fometimcs  move  it  cm  tbe 
ground :  bait  it  with  a  lob  worm  well  fecured,  and  lb 
by  the  motion  the  barbel  will  be  enticed  mto  the  dan- 
ger without  fufpicion.  The  bed  places  are  in  sansiof; 
water  near  piles,  or  under  wooden  bridges^  fupported 
with. oaks  floated  and  flimy. 

DRAG  (in  Angling)  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  four 
hooks  placed  back  to  back,  to  whxh  a  Ime  is  fatlened; 
ufefu!  to  the  angler,  only  to  fave  an  entangled  Kae,  or 
when  it  flips  oir  his  rod. 

.  DRAG,  is  alfo  the  name  for  the  fcent  of  the  fix 
going  from,  his  feed  to  hb  kennel,  and  is  equivalot 
with  the  trail  of  the  bare. 

DRAG-NiiT,  a  large  net  put  into  a  pond,  and 
drawn  from  one  end  of  it  to  tbe  other  by  men  on  each 
fide,  to  get  out  all  the  fi(h  for  the  pnrpofe  of  felcdmg 
the  largeil  for  iiews,  &c.  and  the  fmaller.  to  ftock 
other  poiuls. 

DRAUGHT  Horse.  A  horfe  deftineri  fiar  die 
cart,  plough,  5cc«  in  the  choice  of  which  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofes,  being  that  which  they  eall  the  io« 
draught,  one  is  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  bri^it  t  for 
horfes  in  a  cart,  unequally  forted>  never  draw  at  eafe, 
hut  the  tsdl  hangs  upon  tne  low  horfe.  Oor  d^lift 
authors  fay,  he  SmhiM  be  big,  large  bodied  and- ftroog 
limbed  by  nature,  rather  inclined  to  crave  the  whip, 
than  to  draw  more  than  is  needful  ^  and  for  thts  por* 
pofe^  mares  ace  moft  profitable^  if  .yoo  have  cheap 
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leeeplng  for  them?  for  they  will  not  only  do  the  work 
4>ut  alfo'bring  yearly  increase :  but  care  mud  be  taken 
to  have  them  well  forehanded ,  that  i$|  to  have  a  good 
liead,-  neck)  breaft^  and  (houldtrs  ^  but  for  the  reft  it  h 
tiot  fo  regardful,  only  let  her  body  be  large;  for  the 
tioore  room  a  young  foal  has  in  its  dam*s  belly  the  bet- 
ter :  and  be  fure  never  to  put  the  draught  hones  to  the 
iaddle,  ior  that  alters  their  pace,  and  hurts  them  in 
■chetr  labour.    See  Pack-Hor5E. 

Some  fay,  that  a  horfe  defigned  for  draught  or  la- 
l>our,  ought  to  have  a  head  with  large  .bones,  and  not 
4efiiy,  that  fo  he  may  not  be  fuhjed  to  difeafed  eyes ; 
4hat  his  ear«  ought  to  be  fmall,  ftratght,  and  upright, 
and  his  noftriU  (hould  be  large  and  open,  that  he  mav 
4>Teathe  with  the  more  cafe  and  freedom  ;  ihat  thofe 
liorfes  that  have  their  foreheads  funk  a  little  down* 
'Mrards  about  the  eyes,  are  generally  good  for  labour*; 
Whereas  thofe  who  are  defigned  for  the  faddle,  ought 
t6  have  them  even  and  pretty  large ;  that  the  forehead 
fhould  be  always  marked  with  a  ftar,  unlefs  the  horfe 
be  of  a  gray  or  white  colour. 

You  mult  fee  that  he  has  a  bright  and  lively  eye, 
fall  of  fire,  and  pretty  large  and  ^rward  in  his  head, 
having  large  balls,  and  raifed  pits,  and  never  funk, 
vbich  fliows  that  the  horfe  is  old,  or  begot  by  an  old 
Aallion  \  and  if  he  has  a  bold  look  it  is  alfo  a  good 
fign  :  funk  eyes  or  elevated  brows  are  indeed  (igns  of 
fome  malignity  in  a  horfe ;  but  ihefe  fort  of  horfes  will 
generally  undergo  much  fatigue. 

His  mouth  (hould  be  pretty  wide,  being  a  qnality 
very  eflential  to  it,  the  palate  not  flefiiy,  and  the  lips 
thin  :  the  mouth  alfo  (hould  be  cool,  and  full  of  foam, 
by  which  you  may  difcover  the  good  temperament  of 
a  horfcy  and  that  he  is  lefs  fubjed  to  be  heated  than 
another;  not  that  the  mouth  (hould- be  that  which 
anuft  be  moft  regarded  in  a  draught  horfe ;  for  if  he  has 
a  bad  one  he  on^en  draws  well. 

We  do  not  require  fine  chefts  in  draught^horfes^ 
that  not  being  e(rential ;  all  that  is  to  be  faid  on  this 
occafion  is,  that  fuch  animals  ought  to  have  pretty 
4hick  and  flefliy  ones,  but  his  breaft  (hould  be  large  and 
open,  his  (boulders  fliouid  be  thick,  that  he  may  draw 
the  eafier,  and  that  his  haniefs  may  not  fo  foon  hurt 
him :  if  he  be  fomewhat  heavy  he  is  the  better  for 
draught ;  for  the  more  he  is  nearer  the  ground,  the 
more  he  is  valued  for  that  purpofe.  He  ought  to  have 
double  loins,  which  may  be  feen  by  their  being  a  little 
Yaifed  up  tovi^ards  both  fides  of  the  back-bone;  he  ought 
alfo  to  have  large  and  roiMid  fides,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  have  the  more  guts,  and  a  better  flank:  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  his  having  a  great  belly,  provided  it  be 
AOt  cow^bellied,  which  will  make  him  appear  deform- 
ed ;  he  (hould  have  full,  but  not  broad  flanks,  that  he 
may  not  fway  in  the  back  at  his  labour. 

That  horfe  is  efteemed  which  has  a  large  and  round 
buttock,  that  neither  finks  down  or  cuts;  care  ihould 
be  taken  that  he  (hould  have  a  firm  and  ftrong  tail, 
chat  the  dock  fhould  be  thick,  well  fumi(hed  with  hair, 
and  placed  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  both  which 
/Contribute  mtich  to  the  deformity  of  the  buttocks.  The 
legs  are  parts  of  the  body  of  a  horfe  which  are  moft  to 
be  confiitored,  as  being  thofe  which  are  to  fupport  the 


burthen  of  the  whole  body,  to  which  they  ottght  t« 
fuit ;  therefore  his  legs  (hould  be  rather  flat  and  orcnH 
than  round,  the  roundnefs  6f  the  leg  bein^  a  defeA  in 
a  horfe  deRined  to  labour,  which  will  foon  ruin  him  ; 
as  for  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  (houM  be  long  and 
flefliy,  and  the  mufcle  that  is  on  the  outfide  oJF  the 
thighs  Aould  be  flefhy,  large,  and- very  thick :  it  is  t 
fault  td  find  them  fall  down  plomp  when  the  hotf6 
(teps  I  it  is  alfo  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  the  loins  oi^hdms : 
however  yen  aire  not  to  confidcr  the  hind  legs  fo  much 
as  the  others,  they  being  not  fo  fubjed  to  be  faulty  i 
the  fore  ones  being  very  o^en  bad  wheh  the  others  are  . 
good.  TThiTc  horfes  whofe  legs  are  too  long  and  torn 
large  for  their  height,  are  faulty,  and  you  ought  n<^ 
to  buy  them.  You  mull  always  obferve  that  he  flandji 
well  and  plump,  when  he  (tops  in  any  place,  kod  if 
he  does  not,  you  may  condude  he  is  not  good* 

The  ufual  way  to  know  the  age  of  a  hone,  is  by  hil 
teeth,  eyes,  &c.  for  which  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  of  Age  of  a  Horse,  Eyes  of  a  House^  &c. 

The  nether  jaw  of  the  horfe  (hould  be  examineA 
very  well,  to  fee  that  it  be  incommoded  with  naghiild« 
which  niay  occafion  the  ftrangles,  and  be  a  means  t^ 
kill  him. 

Something  may  be  faid  conterning  the  feeding  of  tf 
draught-horfe ;  but  for  the  fervant  who  looks  aftef 
i»im,  he  ought  to  be  up  very  early,  and  fee  that  the  har J 
nefs  be  in  good  order ;  and  take  away  the  old  bay  ou€ 
of  the  rack,  lay  frefii  in,  and  clean  the  manger,  ridding 
it  of  all  ordure,  earth,  or  foul  dung ;  and  vfhile  the 
horfes  are  eating  their  hay,  he  ought  to  take  them  od^ 
after  another  out  of  the  (table,  to  curry  them  i  for  if 
he  fliould  do  this  work  within,  the  duft  will  fly  to  the 
other  horfes. 

If  perfons  would  be  perfuaded  of  the  neceflity  thcrcf 
ia  to  drefs  horfes  well,  they  would  not  be  fo  often  fur* 
prifed  at  the  lofs  of  them,  tor  want  of  this  care,  though 
they  feed  them  ever  fo  well. 

It  is  from  the  filth  that  is  upon  and  about  them,  that 
inany  of  the  diftempers  which  befal  them  have  their 
rife,  and  prove  their  deflrudion  :  and  it  may  l>e  held 
for  an  invariable  maxim,  that  a  horfe  with  lefs  food, 
methodically  difpenfed,  and  well  dreflfed  and  curried, 
(hall  be  fatter,  and  more  fightly,  than  another  who  has 
more  provender  given  him,  and  whofe  dre(Eng  is  neg-* 
leded  I  and  therefore  the  maftcr  of  a  family  ought  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and  fee  that  his  fervants  (if  they 
are  of  themfelves  carelefs)  be  not  wanting  in  (his  par- 
ticular. 

'  Such  fort  of  fervants  odght  to  be  good  humoured, 
bandy,  tradable,  nervous,  and  hardy ;  and  in  order 
to  drefs  a  horfe  well,  they  (hould  hold  the  curry-comb 
in  the  right  hand,  iind  the  horfe  in  the  left,  near  the 
buttock,  and  lightly  move  the  comb  backwards  and 
forwards  along  his  body,  and  continue  (b  to  do  till  no 
more  filch  or  duft  come  off;  and  then  they  muft»  with 
a  duft-cloth,  wipe  off  all  the  duft  that  lies  on  the  horfe, 
taking  care  to  do  it  over  his  body. 

They  (hould  daily,  after  they  have  duftcd  their 
horfes,  tadce  a  whifp  of  ftraw,  and  twifting  the  fame 
hard,  wet  it  in  water,  with  which  they  (hould  rub  then\ 
all  over,  more  efpecially  the  legs :  by  this  means  they 
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will  remove  ob(lni£tioDS>'  and  faciKtale  the  paflage  of 
the  animal  fpirits^  which  caufe  motion  :  indeed  it  can- 
not be  expeAed  this  fecond  dreiEng  fliould  be  pra£lifed 
every  day,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  as  often  as  fervante 
have  any  leifare  for  it,  panicularly  when  the  weather 
does  not  permit  them  to  labour  abroad  i  and  if  they 
are  defe£bive  thereio^the  mafter  of  the  family  ought  tp 
be  careful,  and  make  them  do  it.     When  the  horfes 
9re  thus  dredfed,  the  next  thing  is  to  take  the  comb, 
and  gently  to  comb  their  manes  and  tails ;  and  then 
fhey  are  to  be  led  out  of  the  liable  to  water,  and  to 
cheer  and  divert;  them  as  much  as  poflible. 
>   Moft  part  of  the  difcafes  to  whictvhorfes.are  fubjefl, 
prcKTced  from  their  drinking  bad  waters }  fuch  as  thofe 
ihatare  too  vivid,  or  too  raw,  muddy^  and  too  cold. 
To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  you  mud  obfervC) 
that  if  you  are  near  a  river,  you  (hould  in  fummer- 
lime,  by  al}  meons  lead  your  hoifes  thither ;  but  as 
litd^  as  m^y  be  in  the  winter,  if  you  have  a  well  near 
home  ;  for  well-water  frclh  drawn,  during  the  feafon, 
is  warm,  and  confequently  good  for  the  horfes:  If  you 
aff^^iemote  from  any  river,  and  that  in  fummer*time 
you  have  no  other  than  fpring- water  to  give  your  horfes 
to  drink,  you  mud  draw  the  fame  a  good  while  before 
k  is  given  them,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  in  tubs,  or 
^ery  clear  (lone  troughs,  that  you  may  by  that  means 
c^re£l  the  great  crudity  of  the  water,  which  is  ex- 
kernel V  injurious  to  them  :  you  mud  feldom  or  never 
carry  tnem  to  drink  marihy  water,  which  has  very  bad 
qualities,  and  will  not  agree  with  them. 
•  When  your  labouring  horfes  have  drunk  their  water, 

Iou  mud  give  them,  their  oats  in  a  manner,  that  has 
een  6rft>  of  all  cleaned  :  the  oats  (hould  be  well  lifted 
and  cleared  from  dud,  before  they  are  given  to  them  ; 
you  ought  to  take  care  to  fmell  to  them,  and  fee  if 
they  fmell  of  rats,  or  are  mudy,  which  will  make  the 
)iorfetf  loath  them.  You  mud  likewife,  above  all 
things,  obferve  whether  there  are  any  fmall  feathers 
among  the  oats,  which  may,  if  left  therein,  do  the 
horfe  a  great  deal  of  injury :  the  quantity  of  oats  albwed 
to  each  horfe  is  fomeiimes-  more  and  fometimes  lefis, 
but  ever  enough  to  keep  up  their  flefli  ^  and  while  the 
horfes  are  eatmg  their  oats,  the  iervants  are  to  take 
their  bteakfads,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  harnefs  them 
for  the  plough  or  cart,  as  their  occafion  requires. 
.  But  before  they  do  this,  they  mud  examine  whether 
any  thing  hurts  them,  either  at  the  bread,  fhoulders,  or 
hams ;  and  they  mud  fee  that  the  collars  about  their 
necks  be  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  is  requifite  for 
them :  if  they  are  to  draw  ja  a  carr,  yoii  mull  fee  that 
the  pad  upon  the  back  does  no  way  hurt  them,  that  the 
fame  fits  every  way  even,  and  thjt  it  be  well  duffed 
with  hair  in  the  pannels,  for  fear  it  diould  be  too  hard 
upon  the  horfe's  back* 

The  hoffe  being  thus  managed,  and  every  thing  in 
good  order  for  the  work,  whether  with  plough  or  cart, 
thofe  fervants  who  do  underdand  their  bufinefs  well, . 
do  not  work  them  at  fird  too  hard,  but  every  turn  let 
them  gently  breathe j  whereas  if  rhey.do  otherwife, 
they  will  very  often  find  them  decline  their  food,  after 
their  return  from  labour  j  by  which  ill  management 
they  fometimes  run  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  having 


their  greafe  melted ;  and  therefore  to  work  cbeni  pa- 
dually  is  the  bed  and  iafeft.  way.  When  the  horfes  ait 
returned  from  the  plough,  &c.  as  towards  nooo^t^ 
or  the  like,  they  are  ufually  ail  in.a  fweat,  mui  then  the 
men  mud  not  tail  to  rub  them  with  a  whifp  of  ftraw} 
this  is  the  fird  thing  they  are  to  do  after  tbey  ait 
brought  into  the  dable ;  then  let  them  prepare  (bac 
bran  which  is  very  well  moif^ened,  whicli  put  before 
them  in  the  manger,  to  make  them  mumble  the  iame, 
and,this  will  make  them  eat  the  hay  with  greater  appe- 
tite;  the  bran  being  ordered  as  before,  will  cool  tbe's 
mouths,  which  are  dried,  through  the  heat  occafiooed 
within  by  their  drawings  and  notwithdanding  theborfies 
are  thus  hot,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  inconvenioice 
happens  to  them,  efpecialiy  if  the  water  whereki  the 
bran  has  been  deeped,  be  u£ed  rather  hoe  than  coU : 
when  fuch  precautions  are  not  taken,  it  is  00  wonder 
the  owner  and  their  fervaius  very  often  find  theiK  horfes 
loath  their  food,  the  drynefs  of  their  tongues  render- 
ing  all  the  food  infipid  to  them  ;  and  therefore  thofe 
perfons  who  love  their  horfes,  ought  carefully  to  ob« 
ferye  this  method,  and  they  will  find  their  account 
in  it. 

We  daily  fee  perfons  who  pretend  to  be  well  (kilki 
in  the  management  of  Korfes,  as  foon  after  hard  labour 
as  they  are  brought  back  to  the  dable,  never  fail  to  rub 
their  legs  with  whifps  of  draw,  alleging  that  this  is 
the  way  to  refreOi  and  fupply  them,  and  confequently 
to  cherifli  them  very  much :  but  they  are  much  mif- 
taken  in  the  point,  for  the  horfes  after  hard  labour 
mud  not  have  their  humours  much  agitated  ;.  and  by 
this  a£iion  they  mud  needs  fall  upon  their  legs,  which 
will  tend  to  make  them  very  diff  and  ufelefs.  The 
author  adds,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  them  this  in* 
formation  and  caution,  judging  it  very  neccflary  for 
the  avoiding  thofe  incor>veniences  which  happen  daDy 
by  that  ill  method,  which  cannot  be  followed  after 
fuch  admonition,  -but  by  thofe  who  are  obdinatc  in 
their  way,  and  will  ruin  their  horfes :  not  that  our 
author  difapproves  the  rubbing  of  their  legs,  which  lie 
fays  is  very  wholefome ;  but  it  mud  not  b^  done  when 
they  are  too  hot  $  and  ihey  fhould  confine  thcnirelves 
only  to  the  rubbing  of  their  bodies  when  they  are  in  a 
fweat,  and  let  their  legs  alone. 

Their  racks  being  well  fupplied  with  hay,  you  nud 
fuder  your  horfes  10  red  two  hours,  or  thereabouts,  then 
lead  to  the  water,  to  a  river,  if  near,  or  otherwife  as 
above  dire£ked  ;  and  then  in  a  little  time  after  they 
have  eaten  their  oats,  to  work  again  with  them:  in  the 
evening,  when  your  plowing  or  other  work  is  over, 
the  fird  thing  to  be  done  aft^r  they  are  tied  to  the  rack, 
is  to  lift  up  their  fe<et,  and  fee  if  there  is  apy  defe£l  in 
the  ihoes,  arid  at  the  fame  time  take  out  with  a  knife 
the  earth  and  gravel  which  is  lodged  in  the  foot' be- 
tween the  (hoe  and  the  fole,  and  put  in  fome  cow* 
dung  i  this  your  fervants  often  ncglcGt^  and  thercfcne 
the  mader  ought  to  fee  them  do  it. 

A  thing  very  eflential  for  the  prefervation  of  all 
forts  of  horfes,  is  good  litter,  whicli  to  thefe  animals 
is  fomparatively  the  fame  as  clean  (beets  to  men. 
There  are  mahv  who  fuffer  the  dung  to  rot  a  great 
while  under  their  horfes ;  fome  through  laziueii  will 
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net  cleats  thieir  flaWcs,  tnd  others  fay  tlicy  leave  the 
dung  there  that  it  may  receive  hiore  juice,  and  be  the 
better  manure  for  the  ground  5  biit  It  i^  virry  wrong 
fcafoning,  to  fay* we  do  this  to  favc  five  fhililngs,  and 
fofe  ten  :  but  you  are  to  underftand,  that  the  dung  be- 
ing heaped  up  for  a  con  (iderable  time,  docs  fo  over- 
heat the  horfc's  feet,  that  this  alone  is  enough  to  ruin 
them  entirely, 

Heitce  alio  arifc  fo  many  inconveniences  to  the 
bwners  of  them,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  the  ftablc  without  doing  any  work,  which  em- 
barrafles  cither  the  matter  to  whom  they  belong,  or 
the  fervant  who  has  the  care  to  drcfs  them  ;  and  this 
inconvenience  proceeds  only  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  caufe :  and  therefore  itis  of  the  higheft  importance 
that  the  ftable  (hould  be  cleanfed  as  often  as  poflible, 
and  the  horfes  have  frefh  litter  given  them  :  beiides, 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  all  animals  hate  their  own 
ordure ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  think,  that  a  horfe,  which 
is  one  of  the  cleaneft  among  them,  (hould  not  do  the 
fame. 

Frefh  litter  has  a  virtue  to  make  horfes  ftale  as  foon 
as  they  come  into  the  ftable,  whereas  when  they  find 
no  fuch  thing  therein,  they  decline  ftaling:  and  if  peo- 
ple were  fenfible  what  rcfrefhment  it  is  to  a  horfc  to 
Hale  at  his  return  from  labouf,  they  would  be  both 
more  curious  and  careful  to  let  him  have  that  which 
would  promote  it  than  they  arc\ 

This  ftaling  after  much  fatigue^  will  prevent  obttruc- 
tions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  p^flage  of  the 
urine ;  but  if  otherwife,  and  that  this  fame  urine  comes 
to  lodge  in  the  bladder,  it  will  caufe  fome  inflammations 
there ;  which  arc  very  dangerous  evils  for  horfes,  and 
of  which  they  very  often  die,  without  prefent  relief: 
hence  you  may  judge  of  the  neccflity  there  is  to  let  your 
horfes  frequently  have  frelh  litter. 

As  to  the  remaining  care  you  ought  to  have  of  your 
horfes,  fo  that  they  may  pals  the  night  as  they  ought, 
there  needs  no  more  after  you  have  well  rubbed  them, 
than  to  fupply  their  racks  with  hay  enough,  which 
tlicy  may  feed  upon  after  they  have  eaten  their  oats  : 
and  continuing  thus  daily  to  manage  them^  it  will  be  the 
means  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to  do  you  good  fer- 
vicc.  If  you  would  fee  more  about  buying  other  forts 
of  horfes,  fee  Rtri-Es  for  buying  Horses. 

DRAW. GEAR,  denotes  a  kind  of  harnefs  for 
draught-horfes. 

DRAW-NET.  A  device  wherewith  to^catch  birds, 
and  efpecially  woodcocks ;  the  figure  of  which  will  be 
found  under  that  article  j  to  which  fomething  to  be  faid 
here  does  refer.  There  are  two  ways,  fays  a  French 
author,  to  defend  the  cords  or  lines  of  your  draw-net 
from  your  hands,  and  to  keep  you  from  cold.  Sup«- 
pofe  the  crotchet  or  hook  R,  in  the  faid  figure,  Num- 
ber 2,  (hould  be  denoted  here  by  the  figure  1  5  the 
ends  of  the  t\Vo  cords  2  and  3,  and  the  two  lines  5 
and  6,  were  the  cords  to  keep  the  net  extended;  when 
you  fit  in  your  lodge,  hold  the  place  marked  7,  very 
iirm  in  one  hand,  and  .with  the  other  pafs  the  two  re- 
doubled cords  together,  to  the  figure  4,  between  your 
legs^  and  bring  them  over  your  thigh ;  then  keep  them 
tight  enough,  quit  the  place?,  and  fo  with  either  of 


Jour  hands  you  will  hold  the  cords  Without  trouble  \ 
ut  you  tnuft  b^  very  ready  in  opening  thenfi)  and  fepa- 
rate  your  knees  when  the  woodicock  gets  into  the  net. 
T5ee  Plate  V.  No.  1. 

Another  way  of  holding  the  tict  witliout  feeling 
any  cold,  or  hurting  your  hands,  is  feen  in  the  figure. 
No.  2. 

Suppofe  the  feat  in  the  lodge  be  towards  the  letter 
R,  drive  the  ftickH  into  the  ground;,  it  mutt  be  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  above 
ground  :  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  this  little  (lake,  as 
you  go  to^^ards  the  draw-net,  at  the  places  marked  K 
and  M,  drive  two  other  flicks  into  the  ground,  and* 
they  mult  not  exceed  a  foot  above  ground;  a' hole 
fhould  be  bored  in  them  within  two  inches  or  the  upper 
end,  into  which  you  may  thruft  a  finger :  take  a  turned 
piece  of  wood,  N,  C,  O,  whofe  ends  N,  O,  muft  be  nc 
thicker  than  one*8  little  finger,  that  they  may  the  more 
eafilv  turn  intothe  two  holes  1  and  L,  into  which  you 
muft  thruft  them :  you  muft  make  a  hole  in  the  middle- 
of  the  faid  round  piece  of  wood,  big  enough  to/eceive  a- 
peg  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
This  piece  of  wood  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the  holes  before- 
you  drive  the  two  ftakes  into  the  ground.     ' 

Befides  this,  take  another  piece  of  wood,  H,  G,  F, 
let  it  be  flat  like  a  piece  of  pipe-ftave,  and  cut  at  both 
ends  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  that  fo  being  joined 
to  the  ftake  H,  it  may  hold.  TTie  machine  being 
thus  made,  when  you  have  fpread  and  mounted  your 
net,  fuppofe  the  two  lines  A,  B,  were  its  cords,  raife 
them  both  with  the  fame  hand,  and  doubling  them 
with  the  other  at  the  letter  C,  give  them  a  turn  about 
the  end  C,  of  the  peg  in  the  middle ;  then  pufbing  the 
other  end  E,  on  the  fide  of  the  net,  give  the  turned 
fticic,  or  round  piece  of  wood>  N,  O,  two  turns,  and 
faften  it,  by  putting  fome  of  the  ends  of  the  marcher  H, 
againft  the  ftick  H,  and  the  other  at  F^  againft  the  end 
of  the  peg  E,  fo  that  the  weight  of  the  draw- net,  bjr 
this  marcher  or  trap,  will  ftop  the  turned  ftick,  and 
hinder  its  turning.  You  may  by  this  device  keep  your 
hands  in  your  pockets,  without  being  afraid  of  the  nei'S 
falling;  but  keep  the  end*  of  your  foot  always  upon 
the  middle  part  G,  and  when  the  l»rd  cooks  ta  your 
draw- net,  ftir  your  foot,  and  the  net  will  as^  readily 
fall  as  if  you  held  it  with  your  hands. 

This  triple  draw-net  ferves  chiefly  forpafle»,  mad'e 
about  forefts  v-  they  are  very  convenient,  becaufe  one 
man  can  pitch  feveral  of  them,  without  being  obliged 
to  watch  the  coming  of  woodcocks.  Seethe  form  of 
this  net  in  Plate  V.  Fig.  3.  • 

In  order  to  the  making  this  net,  you  muft  take  mea»- 
fare  of  the  breadth  and  height  of  tne  place  where  you 
are  to  ufe  it,  and'faflen  it  to  a  nail,  in  order  to  meaiure 
ofi^the  fquare  mefties ;  as  you  will  find  uncler  the  Arti* 
cle  Net,  and  Nethmakino,  where  we  treat-of  making 
a  net  that  will  fliut  like  a  bag,  which  muft  confift  of 
goed  thick  thread,  twifted  four-fold,,  and^  the  nftefties 
muft  be  tensor  a  doaen  inches  broad. 

It  is  dilBcnlt,.  in  gveat  forefts,  and  woods  that  are 
equally  ftrong  and  tall,  to  made  glades^  without  felling 
a  great  many  trees  y  and-  yet  you  are  not  fure  your 
draw-iict  will  do,  without  you  meet' with  a  place  of 
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ten  or  a  dozen  atpcnti  or  more,  each  of  which  confifti 
pf  an  hundred  perches  fquare*  without  any  trees^  aiid 
that  the  glade  adjoins  to  it. 

In  cafe  you  can  have  no  fuch,  ypu  may  try  the  fol- 
lowing invention,  defcribed  in  Plate  V.  Fig.  4* 

Fitch  upon  fome  clear  place  on  the  fide  of  a  foreft; 
for  example,  fuppofe  A  D  to  be  the  foreft,  and  the 
fpace  between  the  tree  A  and  the  letter  £,  to  be  the 
void  fpace,  five  or  fix  fathoms  broad ;  pitch  upon  a  tall 
and  ftraight  tree  on  the  (ide  of  the  wood}  as  that  maiked 
A,  lop  off , the  branches  towards  your  clear  ground, 
and  fallen  to  the  top  of  the  tree  a  ftrong  pole,  as  K,  R, 
Z ;  find  out  a  tree  in  the  wood  of  a  middling  bignefs, 
as  that  reprefented  by  E,  F,  let  it  be  as  high  and 
Araight  as  polfible  }  when  you  have  taken  off  all  the 
branches,  carrv  it  to  the  place  where  your  draw«net  is, 
and  making  a  nole  in  thefround,  as  at  E,  four  or  five 
feet  deep,  and  fix  or  feven  fathom  diftant  from  the 
edge  of  the  foreft  A,  put  the  thick  end  of  it  into  this 
hole,  lift  it  up,  and  let  it  ftand  upright,  after  you  have 
,  firft  tied  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  end  F,  fome 
bands  of  wood,  faftened  end  to  end  to  one  another,  as 
you  may  fee,  by  the  letters  a,  *,  r,  rf,  ^,yi  Jcc.  and 
tlien  let  them  be  kept  tight,  with  wooden  hooks  fixed 
quite  round  in  the  ground :  they  ihould  be  nine  feet 
diftant  from  the  foot  £,  and  ordered  like  ropes  at  tlie 
maft  of  a  (hip  :  at  the  fame  time  care  muft  be  taken 
that  none  of  them  reach  to  the  glade,  or  fpace  between 
A  and  £,  for.  fear  of  entangling  the  net.  Tou  mull  fo 
fet  your  tree  which  you  have  cut,  that  the  point  F  in* 
cline  two  feet^  or  thereabouts,  towards  the  pafs  to  the 
foreft ;  and  you  are  to  faften  the  puUy  C  to  the  fmall 
end,  with  a  cord  or  packthread  tbruft  through  it ;- as 
alfo  to  the  tree  A,  and  through  the  pully  L.  You  may 
leave  the  thick  cords  there;  but  becaufe  thieves  might 
be  tempted  to  fteal  them,  the  beft  way  is  to  leave  only 
the  packthreads,  and  even  to  (horten  them,  by  tying  a 
fmali  packthread  B  to  one  end,  and  twifting  tne  other 
about  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  a  place  where  they  are 
not  to  be  come  at,  efpecially  with  climbing  up  as  far  as 
the  part  H  of  the  cut  tree :  but  the  beft  way  is  to  take 
with  you  a  light  ladder,  fix  or  eight  feet  liigh,  by  which 
you  may  more  eafily  fecure  your  goods. 

Another  Invention  is,  after  the  flight  is  over,  to  tacic 
two  cords  together,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may 
convey  up  as  many  ftones  as  far  as  the  pullies ;  then 
t«ike  a  ftick  V,  two  feet  lonfg,  and  cleft  at  both  ends» 
about  which  fold  all  the  reft  of  the  cords;  after  which 
pafs  them  both  into  the  clefts  at  the  ends  of  the  ftick, 
and  let  the  whole  mount  up.  Thus  the  ftones  S,  T, 
will  come  down  to  half  the  height  of  the  trees,  becaufe 
the  cords  are  tied  together  at  the  letter  X,  and  there 
will  the  ftick  V  hang  downwards :  fo  that  to  order 
things  rightly,  you  muft  have  a  long  pole  with  a  hook 
at  the  end,  wherewith  to  hook  the  piece  of  wood  V, 
and  pull  it ;  or  elfe  take  a  plickthread,  and  tie  a  ftonc 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg  to  it|  that  you  may  throw  it  be- 
tween the  two  cords  over  the  ftick  V,  and  by  that 
meaqs  to  pull  it  as  with  a  hook.  It  remains  only  to 
obferve,  that  you  may  place  federal  draw-nets  rouml 
about  the  foceft,  and  even  one  man  can  pitch  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  tbe  tuple  ones* 


Thif;  article  might  j>e  thousht  to  Temalar  imperfc£^ 
without  fomething  f^opldi  he  md  relating  to  the  if ing, 
or  buckled  drawi-net,  by  fome  called  pancine^  wfaick 
is  of  ufe  in  all  places,  and  efpecially  ip  couotriea  wbext 
it  is  nothing  but  <:oppices  smd  forefts,  .wbofcf  owncn 
will  not  allow  the  felling  afty  trees,  or  cutting  of 
branches,  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  the  former  ntu  Sec 
Plate  V.  Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  as  £,  B,  D,  C,  as  diick  as  your 
arms,  of  twenty-one  feet  long ;  they  muft  be  Ibaight 
and  light,  and  pointed  at  the  thick  end  :  fallen  to  eack 
fmall  end  B,  D,  an  iron,  copper,  or  fuch  like  bockle^ 
to  ferve  inftead  of  a  pully  ;  you  muft  alfo  have  a  draw- 
net  with  buckles,  into  which  you  muft  pafs  a  ftroog 
packthread,  that  is  even,  and  twelve  fathoms  lon^: 
this  packthread  is  denoted  by  the  letters  R,  G,  D,  ]^ ; 
you  muft  fold  it,  that  it  may  not  be  entangled  with  the 
net :  you  muft  in  like  manner  have  a  wooden  hook  F, 
of  a  foot  long,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  your 
implenoents,  to  ufe  as  you'  have  occafiou. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  draw-net  muft  be 
pitched  no  where  but  on  the  fides  of  a  coppice,  near 
fome  vineyard,  in  the  highways  or  walks  in  a  foreft  or 
park;  efpecially  when  thefe  places  adjoin  to  6elds, 
or  open  grounds,  in  the  middle  or  between  woods. 
Yon  may  likewife  fprcad  this  net  along  a  brook,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  and  indeed,  in  a  manner,  ia 
all  places  frequented  by  woodcocks.  You  muft  uii: 
it  in  the  following  manner:  * 

Suppofe  the  tree  L,  Ihould  be  the  fide  of  the  wood, 
or  fome  other  place  where  you  have  a  mind  to  pitch 
your  net,  you  muft  unfold  it,  and  take  an  end  of  the 
thick  packthread  which  paffes  throush   the   buckle;, 
and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the  .pole  at  the  Tetter  fi  ;  pals  a 
fmall  packthread  £,  K,  into  the  buckle  which  is  at 
the  end  B,  and  tie  it  to  the  firft  buckle  B  of  the  set, 
that  you  may  draw  it  like  a  bed  cur  tain;  then  ftick 
the  pole  B,  £,  quite  round  the  wood  L,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may  ftand  firm  in  the  ground,  and  flope  a 
little  towards  the  tree.    Take  the  other  end   of  the 
thick  packthread  F,  and  pafs  it  alfo  into  the  buckle  or 
ring  D,  which   you  are  likewife  to   pitch  info  the 
ground,   about  five  or  fix  fathom  diftant  from  the 
wood,  or  other  pole  B,  E;  then  ^thdraw  feven  or 
eight  fathoms  diftant.  from  the  net,  to  the  foot  of  fome 
tree  or  bulh|  or  elfe  to  fome  branch  which  yon  have 
pitched  on  purpofe,  over  againft  the  net,  as  at  the 
place  marked  F }  here  you  muft  fix  the  hook,  and  tie 
the  end   of  the  thick  packthread,  and  then  puU  the 
whole  till  the  net  is  mounted  ;  you  muft  next  twift  the 
cord  twice  or  thrice  about  tlie  hook,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  keep  it  tight,  while  you  go  to  pull  the  fmall  pack- 
thread £,  in  order  to  extend  the  net;  when   this  is 
done  return  to  the  hook,  unfold  the  cord,  and  fit  near 
the  bufli  or  cover,  without  ftirring,  having  your  eye 
always  to  the   net,  that  you  may  let  it  fall  when  t^c 
woodcock  gets  into  it,  which  you  muft  kill  as  foon  as 
taken  j  and  fetting  your  net  readily  again,  do  as  before. 
It  would  not  be  amifs  to  put  a   fmall  packthread  imo 
the  laft  buckle  D  of  the  net,  as  on  the  other  fide,  by 
which  you  will  readily  adjuft  the  draw^net* 
,   Thefe  fort  of  draw-nets  {boulA  have  no  other  duui 
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lozenge  mefiics,  becaufc  they  muft  glide  along  the 
cords,  like  a  bed*cuTtain  ^  the  net  (hould  not  be  above 
five  or  fix  fathom  widei  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  in 
height.,  The  mcfhcs  fhould  be  two  inches  broad,  or 
two  and  a  half  or  three  at  mod  4  the  net  (hould  be  made 
cf  fine  but  ftrong  thread,  and  the  copper  buckles  faft- 
cned  to  all  the  mefhes  of  the  laft  upper  row  B,  D  5  the 
lever  muft  be  made  twice  a^  long  as  you  would  have 
the  net  to  be  in  ex  rent  4  then  having  a  quarter  more 
than  the  meafure  of  the  heigjit,  you  muft  accommodate 
the  buckles,  which  being  adjufted  in  the  manner 
wherein  they  ought  to  ftand,  pafs  a  middling  cord,  or 
elfe  a  packthread  as  thick  as  a  writing«pen,  into  all  thefe 
buckles. 

You  ftiould  have  two  other  fmall  packthreads  B,  G, 
D,  C,  which  you  muft  pafs  into  the  laft  range  of  the 
meihes  of  both  fides,  one  of  which  muft  be  faltened  to 
the  buckle  B,  and  the  other  to  that  at  D,  in  order  to 
keep  the  net  right  when  you  make  ufe  of  it ;  and  there* 
fore  the  two  ends  £  and  G  muft  be  loofe,  and  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  net  by  ten  or  twelve  feet:  this  net 
muft  be  of  a  brown  colour* 

The  draw-nets  are  ufually  made  with  lozenge  mefhesi 
becaufe  there  arefew.perfons  who  know  how  to  make 
them  otherwife^  but  others  advife  to  make  them  as 
much  as  you  can  of  fquare  meflies  \  for  when  they  are 
thus  wrought  and  pitched  in  the  pafles^  they  are  fcarce 
to  be  feen,  and  when  entangled  will  contra^  the  nets 
too  much  in  fome  places,  and  darken  the  place,  which 
frightens  the  woodicock^  arid  will  either  niake  him  go 
back  or  pafs  it  over. 

You  are  to  obfervc  concerning  draw-nets  with  lo« 
zenge  meflies,  that  more  thread  and  labour  is  required 
than  for  thofe  with  four  fquare  ones,  which  are  made 
fooner,  and  have  no  fuperfluous  mefties.  However, 
every  one  is  at  liberty  in  their  choice  either  of  one  or 
the  other. 

If  you  would  have  a  draw-net  with  lozenge  meflies, 
meafure  the  breadth  of  the  place  where  you  are  to 
fpread  it,  make  the  net  near  twice  as  long  as  that  mea- 
fure. Its  height  fliould  be  from  that  bianch  where 
the  pulley  is,  to  within  two  feet  of  (he  ground  ;  and 
that  you  may  comprehend  it  the  better,  confuk  th^e 
firft  figure  under  the  article  Woodcoc^.  i'he  breadth 
is  from  the  letter  V  to  the  letter  X-i  being  the  places 
where  the  ftones  fliould  fall,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
faftened  at  M  and  N ;  when  the  net  is  fpread,  the 
height  fliould  be  taken  from  the  pulley  to  come  down 
near  to  the  letter  X^  the  net  muft  therefote  be  made 
one  third  pare  longer  than  the  height }  for  b^ing  ex- 
fended  in  breadth,  it  will  fliorten  one  third;  when 
the  whole  net  is  mefhed,  you  mtift  have  a  cord  that  i^ 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  your  little  finger,  through  all  the 
meihes  of  the  lait  range  M,  N  ;  you  muft  faften  both 
fides,  trying  the  fix  firft  mefties  of  the  row  together  to 
the  cords  fo  that  they  may  flip  along  \  do  the  fame  by 
the  other  fide  -,  thefe  two  places  muii  be  diftanced,  ac- 
cording 10  the  mdth  of  the  pafs,  kaving  the  reft  of  the 
meflies  of  the  net  above  loofe,  fo  as  to  flip  or  be 
drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  like  a  bed-curtain  ; 
then  to  each  of  thefe  cords  tie  a  packthread^  which 
you  muft  paf&into  the  laft  range  of  meflies  on  the  fides^ 


that  fo  you  ntay  faften  the  net  as  it  fhould  be,  to  twQ 
trees.  A,  B*,  a  foot  or  two  of  the  cord  fliould  be 
fufFered  to  hangdown  at  each  chd  of  the  net,  whjpxe- 
with  to  tie  the  ftones,  when  you  would  fpread' tiie 
net. 

If  you  would  have  a  draw-net  with  fquare  meflies, 
take  the  breadth  and  height,  and  work  as  afbrefaid ; 
when  the  net  is  finiflied,  verge  it  above  with  a  pretty 
ftrong  cord,  and  pafs  two  packthreads  through  the 
meflies,  on  both  fides,  in  the  fame  manner  as  m  that 
made  lozenge«wife,  and  leave  alfo  both  ends  of  the 
cord,  fo  that  the  ftones  may  be  tied  therewith. 

DRAWING  (with  Hunters)  is  trying  a  wood  or 
brake  by  throwing  the  hounds  in  for  the  purpofe  of 
finding  a  fox :  drawing  amifs,  is  a  term  ufed  wnen  the 
hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent  of  their  chafe  con- 
trary, fo  as  to  hit  up  the  wind,  whereas  they  O\ould 
have  done  it  down  ;  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  they  draw 
amifs. 

DRAWING  ON  THE  Slot,  is  when  the  hounds 
touch  the  fcent  and  draw  on  till  they  hit  on  the  fame 
fcent. 

DRAWING  A  Cast,  (among  Bowlers)  is  winning 
the  end,  without  ftirring  the  bowl,  or  block. 

DRAY.  The  form  for  fquirrels*  nefts  built  on  th« 
tops  of  trees. 

DRENCH:  is  a  fort  of  decoAion  prepared  for  a 
fick  horfe,  and  compofed  of  feveral  drugs  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Solleyfel's  Complete  Horfeman. 

They  put  the  drench  upon  the  end  of  a  bulKs  pizzlCf 
and  thruft  it  down  his  throat,  in  order  to  recover  J\is 
appetite  and  ftrength. 

DRIFl^  OF  THB  Forest^  is  an  exaA  view  and 
examination  taken  at  certain  times,  as  occafion  fliall 
ferve,  to  know  what  beafts  are  there ;  that  none  com- 
mon there,  but  fuch  as  have  right  i  and  that  the  foreft 
be  not  overcharged  with  foreigner^  beafts  or  cattle. 

DRINKING  OF  HoRsss,  immediately  after  hard 
riding,  &c.  is  very  dangerous;  and  therefore  they 
fliould  not  be  fufFered  to  do  it,  till  they  be  thoroughly 
cooled,  and  have  eat  fome  oats :  for  many  by  drin&ng 
too  foon  have  died  upon  it,  or  become  fick. 

A  horfe  after  violent  labour,  will  never  be  the  worfe 
by  being  kept  half  a  day  from  water  j  but  may  die  by 
drinking  an  hour  too  foon. 

DRIVERS.  A  machine  for  driving  pheafant  powts, 
confifting  of  good  ftrong  ozier  wands,  fuch  as  balket- 
makers  ufe :  thefe  are  to  be  fet  in  a  handle  and  twifted, 
or  bound  with  fmall  oziers  in  two  or  three  places*  See 
Plate  V.  Fig.  6. 

DRIVING  OP  Phbasant-Powtsj  for  the  driv- 
ing and  taking  of  pow4s  or  young  pheafant 3  in  nets ; 
when  you  have  found  out  an  eye  of  pheafants,  place 
your  net  acrofs  the  little  paths  or  ways  they  have  made, 
which  are  much  like  ftieep  tracks,  polTibly  you  ftialL 
find  out  one  of  their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be 
done  by  the  barenefs  of  the  ground,  their  mutings  and 
the  feathers  that  lie  fcattered  about. 

To  dp  this  you  ftiould  always  take  the  wind  with  you, 
it  being  cuftomary  for  them  to  run  down  the  wind  ; 
and  place  your  nets  hollow,  loofe  and  circularly,  the 
nether  part  of  which  muft  be  faftened  to  the  ground. 
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:«nd  the  upper  fide  lying  hollow,  loofe  «n4  bending,  fo 
that  when  any  birds  ru(h  in,  it  may  fall  and  entangle 
them. 

Having  fixed  your  net  go  to  the  haunts,  and  if  you 
find  them  fcatteredy  call  them  together  with  your  call : 
and  when  you  find  them  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe  one  to 
another^  then  forbear  callii\g,  and  take  an  inftrument, 
by  fome  called  a  driver^  made  of  cood  ftrong  white 
wands  or  oziers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  baiket-makers, 
which  is  to  be  fet  in  a  handle,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  twilled  or  bound  with  fome  oziers,  according 
to  the  figure,  fee  Plate  V.  With  this  driver,  as  foon 
as  you  perceive  the  pheafants  gathered  together,  make 
^  gentle  noife  on  the  boughs  and  hufhes  about  you, 
-  which  will  fo  fright  them  that  they  will  get  cloie  toge- 
ther, and  tun  away  alittle  diftance,  and  then  (land ;  after 
this  make  the  fame  noife  a  fecond  time,  and  this  will 
fet  them  a  running  again  ;  taking  the  fame  courfe  tiH 
you  have  driven  them  into  your  nets  •  for  they  may  be 
^iven  like  fo  many  (heep. 

If  they  happen  to  take  a  contrary  way  }  then  make  a 
raking  noife,  as  if  it  were  In  their  faces  i  and  this  noife 
willprefently  tUrn  them  the  right  way. 

But  in  ufing  the  driver  obferve, 

1.  Secrecy,  in  keeping  yourfelf  from  their  fight; 
for  if  they  efpy  yoti  they  will  run  and  hide  themfelves 
in  holes  under  (hrubs,  and  will  not  (lir  till  night.. 

2.  You  muft  have  regard  to  due  time  and  leifure,  for 
TaOinefs  and  overhafle  fpoil  the  fport. 

DRIVING  OF  Wild  Fowl,  is  only  praaicable 
in  the  moulting  time,  which  is  in  July  and  Auguftj 
and  it  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  fpaniel,  well  trained 
to  the  purpofe.  The  nets  are  to  be  fet  in  creeks  and 
narrow  places,  or  at  their  ufual  night  retreats,  and  the 
dog  is  to  put  them  up,  and  driving  them  forward,  they 
win  be  fent  immediately  into  the  nets,  not'  being  able 
to  fly  away  from  the  dog,  for  the  want  of  their  wing 
feathers.  The  people  who  live  in  the  fens  find  great 
account  in  this  practice,  taking  very  great  number^  by 
it.  They  are  ufually  indeed  poor  aiid  out  of  flefti  at 
this  time  $  bur  as  they  are  always  taken  alive,  and 
wthout  any  hurt,  the  people  find  it  very  eafy  to  fatten 
them  with  beads  livers,  barley,  pafte,  fcalded  bran, 
and  the  like  ;  and  they  will  on  this  become,  in  a  very 
iittle  time,  fat  and  well  tafted,  excelling  in  flavour 
both  the  tame-ducks  commonly  kept  in  the  yard%  and 
the  wild-ducks  in  their  natural  (late.  When  the 
fporifman  lakes  the  dog  into  places  where  they  are  not 
fo  frequent,  he  may  hunt-  them  fingly,  and  the  dog 
alone  will  take  them. 

DROMEUS,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients,  as  the 
name  of  the  flag.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  *  fwift 
in  running  ;*  and  the  (lag  had  this^ame  as  being  fwifter 
tlian  any  other  animal. 

DROPPING,  or  Dripping,  a^  term  ufed  among 
Talconers,  when  a  hawk  mutes  dire£lly  downwards,  in 
fcvcral  drops,  not  throwing  out  her  dung  (Iraight  for- 
wards. 

DROPSY,  IN  Goats;  this  diforder occurs  but  fel- 
dom,  yet  is  very  iroublefomc  whenever  it  happens,  by 
ihtiT  feeding  and  lym^;  in  bogs,  wet  valleys,  or  mooriih 
younds. 


When  this  uppcars  by  water  between  <hc  (kin  mti 
fle(h|  fqueeze  it  up  with  your  hand,  and  make  a  flit,  fo 
prefs  out  as  much  as  you  can  ;  then  put  a  linen  tent  ia 
the  hde,  dipt  in  oil  of  bays  or  fpilee,  which  you  can 
mod  conveniently  get,  and  fo  renew  it  every  other  day, 
that  it  may  attraa  and  evacuate  the  water  and  hu- 
mour i  tlicn  dry  the  leaves  of  dwarf  elder,  powder,  and 
give  it  in  vinegar  warm.  Let  the  goat  in  the  mean 
while  feed  on  dry  meat^  but  very  little  water,  and  that 
warm. 

Dropsy,'in  HoR^is  •,  the  figns  of  this  diforder,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Boerhaave,  are  a  loofe  foft  tumour 
of  the  whole  body,  rejilly  cold  and  watery,  in  the  legs 
efpecially,  a  defire  of  drinking,  the  urine  thin  an4 
white,  &c.    . 

It  proceeds  from  a  kind  of  weaknefs  in  the  bloody 
and  the  ways  to  cure  it^  or  rather  the  figns  of  cure,  are 
only  two,  via.  a  difcharge  of  the  water,  and  recovery 
of  the  (Irength  of  the  blood.  Git^e  the  following 
Hellebore  Infufion  : — 

Take  of  black  hellebore  fre(h  gathered  two  pounds; 
waft),  bruife,  and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  fpring  or  New 
River  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  four  quarts;  then  ftraln 
out  the  liquor,  and  put  two  quarts  of  white  wine  to 
the  remaining  hellebore,  and  let  it  infufe  warm  in  a 
pitcher,  or  the  like,  for  forfy-eight  hours,  often 
(baking  the  liquor  about,  then  (train  out  the  wine,  and 
mix  both  the  water  and  it  together,  which  may  be  kept 
in  a  (lone  bottle,  and  a  pint  of  it  milk-warm  given 
every  morning  and'evening. 

Many  horfes  have  been  tapped  for  the  dropfy  with 
great  fuccefs,  for  the  fituatton  in  which  a  horfe  (lands 
very  much  favours  the  didillation  of  the  water  through 
the  orifice ;  but,  if  this  method  is  not  approved,  X 
would  advife.  the  following  purge  :— 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes,  one  drachm  of  gamboge, 
two  drachms  of  powdered  fafFron,  cjoves  and  nutmegs 
each  one  drachm,  oil  of  anifeed  (ixry  drops,  with  a 
fu(ficient  quantity  of  buckthorn  to  make  it  into  a  ball. 

Whilft  your  horfe  is  under  hand  for  cure,  you  (hould 
obferve  that  his  food  is  of  the  bed  and  mo(l  nourifliing 
kind^  and  that  he  drinks  as  fparingly  as  poflible. 

As  the  horfe  advances  towards  recovery,  you  may 
give  him  this  (Irengthening  drink  :— 

Take  gentian  root  and  zcdoary,  of  each  four  ounces; 
chamomile  flowers  and  the  tops  of  ceritaur?,  of  each 
two  handfuls  •,  jefuit*s  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
juniper  berries,  foUr  ounces;  filings  of  iron,  half  a 
pound :  infufe  thefe  in  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week, 
now  and  then  (baking  the  veiTcl ;  give  him  a  pint 
every  morning  and  night,  and  let  him  fad  two  hpurs 
after  it. 

Others  adopt  this  method  of  cure  :— 

Take  two  handfuls  of  parfley  feeds,  the  like  of 
anifeeds  and  bay-berries,  with  one  handful  of  juniper- 
berries;  bruife  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  boiling 
them  in  verjuice,  fweetencd  with  brown  fugar,  give 
the  horfe  the  quantity  of  a  pint  to  drink,  fird  and  lall 
chafing  the  fwelled  or  tu.norous  places  with  your  hand, 
or  a  hard  wifp  of  hay  ;  and  fo  continuing  them  for  a 
Week  together,  you  will  find  the  flc(h  become  firm,  and 
the  watery  humours  difoeife. 

^   DROUGHT, 
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DROUGHT,  extreme,  m?8Wine;.it  ufually- bap- 
pcneln  Hot  weedier,, from  wiience,  by  their  excefs  xof 
driivking,  many  diftempers  proceed. 

When  you  perceive  your  fwine  greedy  o.r  drinking 
immoderately^  boil  wood  forrel  and  houfeleek  in  the 
water  you  give  them  ;  peg  their  cars,  and  put  a  tent  of 
root  of  fwectwort  into  the  holes,,  and  fo  the  heat  of  the 
liver  will  be  cooled,  and  the  violent  third  ceafc. 

DRY.  ,  To  pMt  a  horfe  to  dry  meat  is  to  feed  him 
with  corn  and  bay  after  taking  him  from  grafsj  or 
houfing  hmi* 

DUBBING  OF  A  Cock,  (with  Cock  Mafters)  a 
(erm  ufed  to  (jgnify  the  cutting  of  a  cock'a  comb  and 
wattles. 

DUBBING,  (among  Anglers)  is  the  making  artifi- 
cial flies;  the  materials  for  making  which  are  fpaniels 
hair,  hogs  hair  dyed  of  different  colours ;  fquirrel'si 
0ieep%  bear's,  and  camel's  hair;  odrich^  peacocks  and 
turkey  wing  feathers,  &c.     See  Fish. 

DUCKS  are  amphibious  birds,  that  live  on  land  and 
Wt^Ts  of  which  the  male  of  the  rame-duck  is  called 
a  dr^l^e,  of  th/e  v^ild-duck  a  mallard;^  there  are  two 
forts  of  them,  viz.  the  wild  and  the  tame;  the  tame- 
AiXck  is  fed  in  tlie  court-yard,  ^9lk$  (lowly,,  delights 
in  water,  fwims  fwiftly,  but  fcarce  ever  rifes  from  the 

f round   tofty*    Fov  Tame  Ducks  fee  the  Article 

AsforwiJd-ducki)^  thofe.whoare  difpofcd  to  ein{^y 
|Kirt  of  their  time  in  taking  them  with  netis,  &c,  ihould 
etrr  have  fome.wild  ones  made  tame,  for  th^t  purpofe ; 
for  the  wild  never  aflbciate  themfelves  with  thofe  that 
are  of  the  rcal.ta^w  breed,:  theirfotjc  be  always  jiro- 
▼tded  wkk  feven  or.  eight  ducks,,  aiki  as  maoy  mallards, 
for  fear  of  wanting  upon  any  oceaCqn  %  beeaufe  they 
areoftcD  krfly  itfi4  much  fubje£k  to  mifcarry*  See 
D&Gcrx« 

The  nets  mud  never  be  placed  but  where  you  have  a 
foot  of  water  at  leaft,  nor  much  more  ^  fo  that  marfhea, 
fmndst  B^^  oveirilowed  meadows,  and  the  like,  are  the 
ttoft  iMToper  places  for  this  fport. 

The  nets  ufed«rc  the  iatne  with  thofe  for  plovers, 
and  they  are  fet  ^ftev  tixe  fame  manner^  ooly  thefe  are 
vnder  water,  and  you  nted  x^o  border  to  conceal  the 
net.  •  'i  be  %ure>  Plate  VI.  will  fliew  you  the  net 
fpread  )  your  main  Oicks  ihculd  be  of  iron,  and  firong 
in  proportion  to  their  length- 

But  if  tie  main  ftick  be  of  wood,  faftcn  good  heavy 
pieces  of  lead  along  the  cord  at  about  a  f*  ot  diftant 
oa  the  fidea  of  the  net  to  fink  it  down  into  the  water, 
that  the  diucka  may  not  efcape  by  diving :  thefe  pieces 
of  lead  are  reprcfented  in  the  cut  along  the  cord  Q^  3. 
Sec  Plate  VL  Fig.  i. 

Several  fmall  wooden  hooks  are  likewife  fixed  all 
along  the  verge  of  the  net  A>  B,  C,  D,  oppofite  to  the 
perfon  that  holds  the  cord  to  keep  it  tight,  or  elfe  they 
ai£b  place  fovne  lead  there*  to  hinder  tlie  birds  from 
Txfing  that  are  caught. 

The  hooked  ftake  X,.and  the  pulfejs  V,  ought  to  be 
concealed  under  the  water,  that  the  ducks  may  not  fee 
tjftem.  The  lodge  ihould  be  madie  of  boughs,  as  under 
the  word  Plo^eo^  which  the  reader  roay  confuJt.  Upou 
the  brink  of  the  water,  when  all  is  ready>  take  the 


ducks  and  m^lar^s,  and  place  the  fird  in  this  f]fiflnner  « 
tie  fotne  of  them  before  yoUjr  net,  and  as  many  behind 
at  Y,  by  the  legs,  but  fo  that  they  may  fwim  up  andi 
down,  eating  fuch  grain  or  chippings  as  you  (hall  throw 
to  them  for  that  purpofe.  Keep  the  drakes  by  you  in 
your,  lodge ;  when  you  perceive  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 
come  nt*ar  you,  let  fly  one  of  the  decoy  mallardsi  which 
will  prefently  join  the  wild  ones,  in  expectation  of  hig 
mate  ;  and  not  finding  her  therej  he  will  begin  to  call  | 
which  being  heard  by  tlie  female  tied  by  the  legs,  fli? 
will  begin  to  cry  out,  and  provoke  the  others  to  do  the 
fame:  upon  which  the  drake  flies  to  his  mate,  and 
generally  draws  the  whole  flock  with  him,  which 
greedily  fall  to  eat  the  bait  laid  ,for  them..  Now  the 
ducks  being  once  come  within  your  draught,  pull  your 
cords  with  the  quickeft  motion  you  can  ;  and  having 
thus  taken  them^  let  go  your  decoy-duck,  and  feed 
them  well ;  you  may  kill  the  wild  ones,  and  fo  fetyour 
nets  again  as  you  fee  occafion. 

The  wind  happens  foinctlmes  fo  contrary,  that  the 
mallard  cannot  hear  his  mate  when  fhe  cries  j  in  which 
cafe  you  mull  let  go  a  fecond  and  a  third  to  bring  in  the 
flock  yo«t  defign .  to  furprife ;  and  your  deeoy-ducks 
Should  have  fome  msrrk  of  di(lin£lion,  for  the  more 
readily  knowing  them  from  the  wild  ones,  as  the  few- 
Jng  fomcthing  about  their  legs,,  or  the  like :  when  the 
water  is  troubled,  and  it  has  rained  a  little,  or  that 
the  weather  is  mifly,  it  is  the  beft  time  to  take  ducka 
with  nets. 

A  fecond  way  of  taking  ducks  with  nets  is  by  two 
netiS:fwhich  muft  be  fet  in  a  place  where  there  is  at  leaft 
half  a  fopt  water,  that  they  may  be  concealed ;  and 
therefore  thofe  who  catch  ducks  in  the  water  ihould 
always  be  booted.  .  Se^  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2  The  (Uvea 
or  (licks  B,  C,  E,  D,  ought  to  be  ;nade  <>f  ircMV,  (even 
feet  or  feven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  proportionably 
thick:  the  pickets,  or  (licks  A,  F,  (hould  be  made 
ftrong  and  half  a  foot  long ;  the  others,  D,  H,  (hould  ' 
be  of  the  fame  ftrength,  each  having  »  cord  D,  C, 
three  fathom  long  ;  the  (laves  of  the  net  M,  O,  (hould 
be  longer  than  the  others  by  three  inches,  or  half  a 
foot  i  the  lodge  K,  fliould  be  fixtecn  or  eighteen 
fathom  diftaiu  from  the.  itets ;  the  knot  N  of  the  cord, 
where  two  other  cords  are  made  faft,  as  N>  G,  N,  O, 
fliould  be  five  or  fix  loifcs  diilant  frt  la  the  firft  flaves-; 
and  forafmuch  as  all  ihefe  conls  of  the  nets  ftould  be 
fa£Jencd  with  all  your  force,  fticks  or  piec<2&.of  wood 
half  a  foot  long  flioultl  I  e  fi>ed  flopingly  in  the 
ground^  on  the  fide  of  the  letters  I,  L,  M,  O,  to  l;eep 
the  iron,  ftaves  down  in  the  watcr>  from  whence  tl-ktff 
bring  them  out  by  draiwing  the  cord  K,  N- 

IVJanage  your  decoy-ducks  and  mallards  aa before; 
there  is  no*  need  that  the  wild-ducks  fiaould  fwiro  on 
the  water  before  you  draw  your  nets,  for  you  take 
them  at  the  fame  time  tl\ey  alight  upon  it* 

A  third  way  of  catching  wild-.iucks^  is  with  bird- 
lime 5  of  which  take  tluce  or  ftmr  pounds  of  that 
which  is  old  and  rotted;  to  each  potindpttt  two  h;rt\d- 
f uls  of  «harcoal,  btirut  ftraw,  and  as  much  nut  oil  as 
the  (hell  of  a  h^zel-nut  cancdnti^in;  mix  and  work 
the  whole  together  for  ^  q.uarter  pf  an  hour,  an^l 
anoint  one  or  more,  cords   th^Pcvcitii^  eaich  of^thei^i 
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being  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long;  ani  Conveying  them 
to  the  place  where  wild-ducks  frequent,  get  a  boat,  if 
you  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  water,  and  fet  the  cords 
among  the  rufhes  or  other  herbage,  whither  the  ducks 
retire:  pitch  the  two  (laves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
ends  may  be  even  wiih  the  water,  and  tie  a  very  ftiflF 
cord  to,  them,  which  muft  be  borne  up  on  the  water 
with  fome  bundles  of  dry  rufhes ;  when  tliie  ducks  are. 
^*ot  among  ^eiierbs  and  ruflics,  they  will  at  length 
come  to  thecf^,  which  will  enibarrals  tliem,  at  which 
time  they  will  Endeavour  to  take'sw^ltg\  but  not  being 
atle  to  do  fo|  they  will  drown  themlel)Jts  in  endea- 
vouring to  feet  loofe.  r^-^     •  k" 

A  fourth  way  of  taking  Jvvild-ducks  in  the  water,  Is 
Miith  ttoofes  OP  fprings  mjfee  off  horfe-hkir,  otherwifc 
cjalled  running  flips  and  hone-hair  collarfi  a  cheap  and 
ejafy  w-ay,  efpecially  in  fuc^i  low  marfliei  as  are  oi^r- 
fl|Own  not  aboye  a  Ibot  ancl  a  half  deep ;  «obferve  tJfcir 
jn(ioft  frequented  haunts,  and  there  throw  a  little  corn' 
for  two  or  thrc^^ y$,  tb  embolden  and  dr^w  them  on ; 
f0r  having  once  red  ^re,.  tl^^y  will  non  fail^o  return 
tjiither  every  day!  i  ^  p 

You  muft  theq  plant  fcvfn  or  eight  ^ozert  of  your 
running  flips  of  ffTall  wire  ^r  horfe-haib  collars,  tied 
tU'cf  or  three  together,  as  in  delate  VI.  Fig.  3,  to  little 
iharp-pointed  ilalces,  fhewn  tiy  the  letters  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  O  ;  they  mu<¥  be  fixed  fo  par  into  the  ground,  that 
the  upper  ends  of  them  and  the  collars  may  be  juft  hid 
a  little  under  the  water  :  and  the^j  throw  fome  barley, 
t>t  the  like  grata^  among  |hem,tthat  fo  you  may  cutch 
them  either  by  the  neck  or  legs  ijyou  muft  refoit  tM-* 
ther  twice  or  thrice  every  day  to  fpe  how  you  fucceed* 

.  The  collars  niay  in  like  manneir  be  placed  as  in  tjic\ 
fccond  ^gure  fallowing ;  Take  a  fliak^)-pointed  ftake 
about  two  feet  long,  19  propoftioti  to  the  depth  of  the ) 
watei{,  as  T,  V,  bore  two  holes  through  the  thick  end 
r,  into  which  pit  two  fticks,  as  P,  R,  and  Q^S,  each 
oE  them  (hould  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  littlcj, 
iibger,  and  two  feet  long;  they  puft  be  firmly  fct  in 
and  well  pegged;  faften  your  collars  or  flippin^^n^^  1 
t6  the  end  of  .your  ftick,  as  the  letters  P,  Q»R,J  > 
dibnote :  this  done,  and  having  fixed  your  ftake  T,  ^  , 
iti  the  ground  fo  fs  tjhac  itmay  all  be  under  water,  1  > 
as  that  your  knot^ghr.juft  |v^  open  on  the  top  of  ii  : 
then  caft  your  gram  [or  chf>pings  6f  bread  in  and  01  t 
•ainong  the  faid  ftai(is,  theletter  to  entice  the  ducks  1  > 
cbmc :  you  may  m|kc  ufelof  feveral  of  thefc  ftakef^ 
and  places  them  fe^  or  cikht  feet  afunder*  [ 

There 'is  a  fiftl^  way  of  catching  wiW,ducks,  ankl 
thii  1?  with  hooks  :^d  line,  |  as  appears  by  ^g.  4. 

Faften  your  line*  well  asd  firmly  to  (harp- pointed 
fficks,  as  (hown  by  the  figure  marked  G,  and  ftake 
do\Vri  the  fticks  inro  the  grtmnth,-  then  bail  yui'.niuoli  H 
with  an  acorn  or  bean  F,  or  with  a  fifti  or  frog,  as  at 
C :  you  may  alfo  bait  with  a  worm,  as  at  V,  by  thefe 
you  may  learn  to  bait  with  partes,  or  the  like  •,  and 
yoii  would  do  well  to  feed  the  ducks  two  or  three  days 
before,  at  the  place  where  you  intend  to  fet  your  lines 
and  hooks,  the  better  to  draw  them  on,  and  limbolden 
them  ;  and  you  fhould  alfo  vifit  your  fpot  every  morn- 
irtg  and  evening^  to  take  up  what  you  have  caught, 
and  to  rcftify  what  may  be  amifs. 


DUCKER,     1  Alfchid  of  cock  that  iiiifighttng 
DUUClCER^Jriin  about  the  clod,  almoftatei 


Some  of  our  EngHfh  authors  having  fet  down  a 
method  how  we  (hall  preferve  wild- chucks,  fay  we  muft 
wall  in  a  little  piece  of  ground,  wherein  there  is  fome 
fmall  pond  or  f[n-ing,  covering  the  top  of  it  all  over 
wltti  a  ftrong  net  5  the  pond  muft  be  fet  with  many 
.tufts  of  oziers,  and  have  many  fccret  holes  and 
creeks;  which  will  inure  them  to  feed  there,  though 
_con fined.      ,         ^    . 

The  wild-duck,  when  (lie  lays,. will  fteal  from  the 
mallard,  and  hide  her  nefl,  or  elfehe  will  fuck  lier  eggs. 
After  (he  has  hatched,  (lie  is  very  careful  to  breed  her 
young,  and  needs  no  attendance  more  than  meat, 
whicli  (hov^,^b^  given  twice  a  day.  as  fcalded  braa, 
oatSj  or  fitches.  The  houfe  hen  Vill  hWcfkVild-duc|c 
eggs  vas»  well  as  t^nw^,!  and  the  meat  will  be  much 
better ;  yet  every  time  the  duckling^  gd  mto  the  water, 
tlioyarc  in  d;inger  otthl^kitA,  becaufe  tjie  hen  cannot 
gUfird  them.  T<!j(jl^,  widgeons,  flieU^d rakes,  cprgreeh 
^plovers,  m.jy  be  ordered  alfo  in  the  jame  ritanncr  as 
\i'ild"ducks, 

will 
everf 
ilroke  he  gives*  / 

DULL ;  the  mart^  of  a  dull,  ftdpid  horfe,  are  white 
fpots  r'ound  the  eye:  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe^  upon 
gny  general  colour  iirhatfoeVer :  thefe  m^ks  arc  hard 
to  oe  drilinguiOicd  in  a  white  horfe :  tliough  the  vtilgar 
'.take  the  fpots  forfigfosixf  (tupidity,  it'is"  <;ettAln-^  diey 
are  great  ii^ns  of  Sftpiodoefs'pf  a  h€ffe,vandtb^h0rfell 
'th:it  have  them  arcvcfr^  fenfibie  arij-<iuic&' upon  the 

DUN.    Sec  CoLOuiis  OF  A  HoRSB.*    i    -^ 
AA  DUN-HOUMD :  .t^efe  dogs  .are  good  ior\\l  cKafei, 
and  therefore  of  general  ufe,  j 

The.  beft  coloured  are  fuch  as  are  dua  on  the  back, 
having  thdSrfbrc-quarters  tapned,  or^^ the^cc^n^lexioii 
of  a  hare's  lejgs :  but  if  the  hair  on  thrbaek^be  blaclq, 
and  their  legs  freckled  with  red  and  black,  they  tbeii 
ufui^^ly  prove  excellent  hounds,  and  indeed  there  arb 
few  of  a  dunAcolour  to  be  found  bad  :  and  the  worft  of 
them  are  fucft  whofe  legs  are  of  a  whitilh  colour. 

It  is  wonderful  in  theic  creatures,  to  obfervc  how 
much  they  (tick  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  mafte^ 
efpecially  his  f^'oice  and  horn,  and  no  one's  elfe  :  nay^ 
mor^tham  thljit,  they  know  the  diftant  voices  of  their 
fellow,  apfd  do  know  who  are  babblers  and  liars,  and 
who  not ;  a^d  will  follow  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

Now  for  ii^unds ;  the  weft  country,  CHefliire,  and 
Lanca(hii'e,  with  other  woodland  and  moatitain  coun** 
tries,  breed  our  flow  hounds,  which"  is  a  large  dog» 
tall  and  heavy. 

Worcefterlhire,  Bedfordftiire,  and  many  well  mixt 
"^oITsT,  where  chain^pfitgneTind  coTefi  are  of  equal  lafge- 
nefs,  produce  a  middle- fized  dog^  of  a  more  nimble 
compofure  than  the  former. 

Laftly,  the  porth  parts,  as  York(hire,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  many  other  plain  champa'gne 
countries,  breed  the  light,  nimble,  fwift,  (lender,  fleet 
hpund. 

After  all  thefe,  the  little  beagle  is  attributed  to  our 
country:  the  fame  that  is  called  the  gaze-bound :  bc(id^a 
the  maftiff^  which  feems  to  be  a  native  of  England ;  we 
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alfo  train  up  moil  excellent  grcybbiuids  (which  feem  to 
have  bctfn  brought 'hither  by  the  Gauls)  in  our  open 
champagnes. 

All  thefe  dogs  have  defervcd  to  be  famous  in  adjacent 
and  remote  countries,  whither  they  arc  fent  for  great 
faritics,  and  ambitipufly  fought  fof  by  their  lords  and 
princes >  although  only  the  fighting  dogs  feem  to  have, 
been  known  to  the  ancient  authors ;  and  perhaps  in 
that  age  hunting  was  not  fo  much  cultivated  by  our 
own  country ipcn. 

DUNG  OF  A  HoRS£,  (hould  be  obferved  upon  a 
journey ;  if  it  be  too  thin,  it  is  a  fign  that  either  his 
water  was  too  cold  and  piercing,  or  that  he  drauk  too 
greedily  of  it  5  if  there  be  among  his  ordure  whole 
grains  of  oats,  cither  he  has  not  chewed  them  well,  or 
hisftomachii  weak;  and  if  his  dung  be  black,  dry, 
or  come  away  in  very  fmall  and  hzrd  pieces^  it  is  a  fign 
that  he  is  pverheited  in  his  body. 

Vifcous  or  fliniy  dung,  voided  by  a  race-»horfe, 
(hews  that  he  is  not  duly  prepared ;  in  which  cafe 
bis  garlic  balls  and-  exercife  are  to  be  continued  till 
his  ordure  come  from  him  pretty  dry,  and  without 
moiftute.  .       :     " 

DUNG-WORMS,  arc  a  kind*of  fly- worms,  of  a 
Ihort  and  fomewhat  flat  body,  found  in  great  abundance 
among  covv^ung  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober. Thefe  have  all  thdr  roetamorphofes  into  the 
fly  ftate  performed  within  a  (hell  of  their  own  fkin. 
They  arc  excellent  baits  for  angling. 

DUST  AND  SAND  will  foractimes  fo  diy  the 
tongues  and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  ap* 
petite. 

In  fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  moiftened  with 
water,  to  oool.and  refreflx  their  mouths  and  tongues, 
or  moiften  their  mouths  with  a  wet  fponge  to  oblige 
Aan  to  eat. 

DUST : .  to  beat  Jthe  duft.    See  BpAT. 

EARS  OF  AN  HoRSR,  (hould  be  fmall,  narrow, 
ttraight,  and  the  w^ole  fubftance  of  them  thin 
and  dcHcafee :  they  ought  to  be  piaiCedon  the  very  top 
of  die  head,  aad  their  points,  wiien  ftlled^:  or  pricked 
ttp,  Sioold  1^  nearer  than  their  roots.. 

When  a  Ixorfe  r^rries  his  ears  pointed  forwards, 
he  is  laid  to  hav^  a  ix>jd,  hardy,  or  briflc  ear ;  alfo 
when  a  horfe  is  traveiling,  he  (liould  keep  them  firm, 
and  not  (like  a  hog)  mark  every  ftep  by  motion  of  his 
ear. 

To  cure  r  pain  in  a  horfe's  tats^  fifft  ckanfe  them 
wcU,  for  fear  the  hdrfe  (hoti4d  run  mad,  and  then  put 
taibme  honey,  fak-j^tre,  ?ndju^y  clean  w^'terv  mix 
the  whole  together,  and  dipping  a  linen  cloth  therein 
toattra£fc  the 'moi(lure,i  codtinjue  the  applicaiion  till 
the  core  is  efTedied. 

To  take  out  any  thiDg  inc6mmodious  in  a  horfe's 
tar,  pot  in  an  equial  qufintity  of  old  oil  and  nitre,  and 
thraft  inaiittte  <wo0h  lif.fonpe  littk  apim.al  ha§  got  i^, 
you  muft  titfttft  bia  tent  f»ft«ned  tQ  ^he  end  of  a  (tick, 
aadftecpeditn'^^uuflious^roria;  ||ir4li(rin  the  ear;  that 
it  may  jBLidtlU>4tH:iiu)«i  0  :  r.  \sm  i' 

Uiubca^f,  thkigieHeyo^  muftiopen  the  ear  with  ^ 
sftftrometu,  an(^  draw  it  out  with  an  iron.i.  cy  you  m^ 


fquirt  in  fome  water ;-  and  if  it  be  a  woundj  you  muft 
drop  in  proper  medicines  to  cure  it. 
.    To  EARTH,  is  to  go  under  ground,  to  run  into  a 
Inrking-holC)  as  a  badger  or  a  fox  does, 

EARTH-WORMS,  or  reptiles  which  ferve  both 
for  food  for  birds,  and  baits  for  fifh  :  and  as  it  is  fome« 
times  difficult  to  find  them,  the  following  methods  are 
fet  down,  by  which  you  may  have  them  almoft  in  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  year. 

The  firft,  is  to  go  into  a  meadow,  or  fome  other 
place,  full  of  herb^  or  grafs,  wh^e  you  fuppofe  there 
may  be  fuch  forts  of  worms,  and  there  to  dance,  or  ra- 
ther trample  with  your  feet  for  about  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  without  ceafiug,  and  you  will  fee  the  worms 
come  out  of  the  earth  about  you,  which  you  may  ga- 
ther, not  as  they  are  creeping  out,  but  after  they  are 
come  quite  out  5  for  if  you  (hbuld  ceaCt  trampling 
for  never  fo  (hort  a  time,  they  would  go  in  again. 

Another  time  to  get  worms,  is  ^hen  there  are  green 
walnuts  upon  the  trees  i  take  a  quarter,  or  half  a 
pound  of  them,  and  put  into  the  quantity  of  a  pail  of 
water,  rubbing  the  huiks  of  the  nuts  upon  a  brick,  or 
fquare  tile,  holding  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  : 
continue  to  do  this  till  the  water  is  become  bitter,  and 
x>f  a  tafte  that  the  worms  will  not  like :  fcatter  this  wa- 
ter upon  the  place  where  you  judge  worms  to  be,  and 
they  will  come  out  of  the  ground  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.    See  Worms. 

EBRILLADE,  is  a  check  of  the  l^ridle  which  the 
horfemen  give  to  the  horfe  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when 
he  rcfufcs  to  turn* 

An  ebrillade  difFers  from  a  faCcade  in  this,  that  a 
fac^ade  is  a  jerk  made  with  both  reins  at  once. 

Moft  people  confound  tliefc  two  words,  under  the 
"genefal  nameof  a  check,  or  jerk  of  i^te  bridle;  but 
4ec   it    be  as   it   will,    it  is   always  a  chaftifcraenr, 
.  and  no  aid,  and  the  ufe  of  it  is  banifhed  the  acade- 
mies. .  i    ' 

ECAVESSADE,  is  a  jerk  of  the  cavefTon.       -^ 

ECHAPE I  an  echape  is  a  horfe  got  between  a 
ftallion  and  a  mare  of  k  different  breed  and  different 
countries. 

ECH  APER,  to  fufFcr  a  horfe  to  efcape,  or  flip  upon 
the  hand ;  a  gallicifm  ufed  in  the  academies,  implying  - 
to  give  head,  or  put  on  at  full  fpeed. 

ECOUTE;  ,a  pace- or  motion  of  a  horfe.  He  is 
faid  to  betcoute,  or  liftening^  when  he  rides  well  upon 
tlie  hand  and  beds,,  compactly  put  upon  his  haunches, 
and  hears  or  Hdens  to  the  heels  or  fpurs,  and  conti- 
nues duly  balanced  between  the  heels,  without  throw^ 
ing  to  eif her  fide. 

This  happens,  when  a  horfe  has  a  fine  fenfe  of  the 
aids  of  the  hand  and  heel. 

ECUKIC,  is  a  coven  place  for  the  lodging  ^ttd 
houftng  of  horfes. 

ECUYER,  a  French  word,  (in  Englifli  equerry), 
which  has  different  fignifications  in  France,  but  m 
England  means  a  poll  of  honour  at  court :- 6:0m  this 
,is  aifo  dciived  the  English  werdefquiTe,fomeriy  (and 
perhaps  legally  ililH  an  addition  to  perfons  of  a  certain 
:ranH^  but'affun^ed  by  ahnoft  every  man.who  can  live 
without  manuaL  labour.    ;Th&  £quirc  npvas?  adff^fo^- 
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merfyy  and  h  (HIl  among  Ac  vulgar,  conRdcrcd  at 
equivalent  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  And  a  country 
i<)uire  was  one  who.tledicated  his  whole  time  to  the 
fports  of  ihe  fields  and  the  execution  of  the  game 
law*  :  but  the  breed  is  now  nearly  extind. 

In  the  academy  or  manage,  the  riding-mafter  goes 
by  the  name  of  Ecuycr. 

EEL.  It  is  agrcctl  by  moft  men,  that  the  eel  is  a 
moil  dainty  fiih ;  the  Romans  have  efteemed  her  the 
Helena  of  tlieir  feaits,  and  fomc  the  queen  of  palate- 
pleafure.  But  mod,  men  difirr  about  their  brcexling  : 
iome  fay  they  breed  by  generation  as  other  fifti  do,  and 
others  that  they  breed,  as  fome  worms  do,  of  mud  ;  as 
rat»  and  mice,  and  many  other  hving  creatures  arc 
bred  in  Egypt,  by  the  fun's  heat,  when  it  (bines  upon 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  Nihis:  or  out  of  the  pu*- 
tTefa£lion  of  tlte  earth,  and  divers  other  ways.  1  hofe 
that  deny  them  to  breed  by  generation  as  other  fifti  do, 
aflc,  if  any  man  ever  faw  an  eel  to  have  a  fpawn  or 
jnelt  f  und  they  arc  anfwered,  that  ihey  may  be  as 
certain  of  their  breeding  as  if  they  had  fecn  fpawn:  for 
rhey  fay,  that  they  are  certain  that  eels  have  all  parts 
fit  for  generation.,  like  other  fitli,  but  (o  fmall  as  not 
to  be  eafily  difccrned,  by  pcafon  of  their  fatnefs;  the 
he  and  the  flie  eel  may  be  diClinguiChed  by  their  6n8« 
And  Roodeletius  fays,  he  has  feen  eels  cling  together 
like  dew-worros.  .  * 

And  others  fay,  that  eels  growing  old,  breed  other 
.  cds  out  of  the  corruption  of  their  own  age,  which  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  (ays,  exceeds  not  ten  years.  And 
others  fay,  that  as  pearls  are  made  of  glntinous  dew- 
drojis,  which  are  condenfcd  by  the  fun's  heat  in  thofe 
countries^  fo  eels  are  bred  of  a  particular  dew  falling 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June  on  the  banks  of  fome 
particular  ponds  or  rivers^  adapted  by  natore  for  that 
end|  which  in  a  few  days  are  by  the  fun's  heat  turned 
into  eels ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients  haTe  called  the  eeU 
that  are  thus  bred,  the  offtpring  of  Jove,  There  has 
been  feen  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  a  river  not  far 
from  Canterbury,  fomc  parts  of  it  covered  over  with 
young  eels  about  the  thicbieis  of  a  ftraw  s  and  thefe 
eels  lay  on  the  top  of  that  water,  as  thick  as  motes  ane 
faid  to  be  in  the  fun :  the  like  of  other  riv  ^s,  as  namely 
the  ScTem,  where  they  are  called  yelvers  s  voA  in  a 
pond  or  mere  near  Staffordfliire,  where  about  a  fet  tinse 
Jn  fommcr,  fuch  fmall  eels  abound  fo  much^  that  many 
of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  that  inhabit  near  to  it,  take 
fuch  eels  out  of  this  mere  with  fievea  or  iheets,  and 
nakc  a  kind  of  eel-cake  of  them,  and  eat  it  as  bread. 
And  Gefiaer  quotes  venerable  Bede  to  fay,  that  in 
England  there  is  an  ifland  called  Ely,  by  reafon  of  ibe 
innumerable  number  of  eels  that  breed  in  it.  But  that 
eels  may  be  bred  as  fome  worms,  and  fome  kind  of 
bees  and  wafps  are,  either  of  dcw<,  or  out  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  earth,  feems  to  be  made  probable  bv  the 
^rnacles  and  young  goflrngs  bred  by  the  fun's  heat, 
and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  fliip>  and  hatched  of 
trees ;  both  of  whkh  are  related  for  truths  by  Du 
Bartas  and  Lobel,^  Cawtden^  and  Gerhard  in  his 
HerbaL 

It  is  fatd  by  Rondeietiua,  ikat  thofe*  eell  thai*  are 
Vfc4  m  ikrcif  diat  telace  to^  «r  ;u«  acarer  to^ihe  fea, 


ncper  return  to  Hie  firefb  waters^  as  tlae  falrabn  docs, 
when  they  have  oniSc  tafted  the  fait  wa<cr ;  and  though 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  will  allow  the  eer»  life  to  be  bul 
ten  years,  yet  he,  in  his  hiftdry  of  Life  andDwrh, 
mentions  a  lamprey  belonging  xx>  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, to  be  made  tame,  and  fo  kept  for  almolT^  three- 
fcore  years :  and  that  ufeful  and  pleafunt  obfervaiioua 
were  made  of  this  lamprey,  that  Cra:fllis  the  orat«»r 
who  kept  her,  bmented  her  death:  And  we  read 
in  Do6tor  Hakewcll,  1hat  Horteniiu«  waa.  fecn*to 
weep  at  the  death  of  a  lamprey,  that  he  kad  kept 
Ions.      ,  .    ;     .  -     . 

It  is  grantdd  by  all  or  moft  men,  that  eeh^  for  abcmt 
fix  months,  that  is  to  (ay,  the  fix  culd  months  of  the 
year,  ftir  not  up  and  down,  neither  in  die  nvere,'OOr  i« 
the  pools  in  which  they  ufuaily  are,  but  get  fn(x>  the 
foft  earth  or  mud,  and  there  many  of  thorn  together 
betl  themfelves,  and  lire  withont  feeding  upon  any 
thing,  as  fome  fwallows  have  been  o4>ferved  to  do  in 
hollow  trees  for  thofe  fix  cold  months :  this  they  do,  a» 
not  being  abk  to  endure  winter  weather:  for  Gefqev 
quotes  Aibertus  to  fay,  that  in  the  year  1115,  that 
year's  winter  being  more  cold  than  ufuaily,  eek4xd  by 
nature^s  inftin£l  get  but  of  the  water  into  a  (lack  of  bay 
in  a  meadow  upoo  dry  ground,  and  thcve  beddtsd  tbeai- 
felves,  but  at  lail  a  froft  killed  them.  Ami  Camden 
relates  that  in  LancaHurcy  fi(bes  were  digged  out  of  the 
earth  with  fpades,  where  no  water  was  near  to  the  place* 
The  eel  is  impatient  of  cold,  fo  it  hath  been  obfenred, 
that  iii  warm  weather  an  eel  has  been  kxiowo  t^  live 
five  days  out  of  the  waterr  •  ^ 

.  Some  curious  fearchers  into  the  natures  of  fi(h,  ob« 
ferve,  that  there  are  fe? erai  forts  or  kinds  of  eeh^  as 
the  filver  eel,  and  green  eel,  with  .wbtch  the  river 
Thames  abounds,  and  thofe. are  called  gn(;s  \  and  a 
blackifh  eel,  whofe  head  is  more  flat  and  bi^gtr  than 
ordinary  eels ;  alfo  an  eel  whofe  fittiare  reddifti,  and 
feldom  taken  in  this  kingdom :  thefe  feveral  kinds  of 
eels  are,  fome  fay,  diverfly  hredoutof  theeomiptfonbf 
the  earth,  and  fonve  by  dew,  and  other  waya  ;  dnfl'itis 
affirmed  by  fon>e  for  certain,*  that  the  £lver  wJ  is  brod 
by  geqeratidn^  but  not  by  fpawning  ai' other  'fiOt  do, 
but  that  her  brood  come  alive  froai  her,  bctn^  then 
little  live  eels,  no  bigger  nor  longer  than  a  pin. 

The  eel  may  be  caught  with  dhrers  kinds  of  baits  :  as 
with  powdqred  beef,  with  a  lob>worin,  a  mlnnov^  or 
gut  of  a  hen,  chicken,  or  the  gutiof  any  fift,  oe  with 
almoft  any  thin?,  for  he  is  a  greedy  (i(h.  He  may  be 
caught  with  a  iMtle  iaimprey,  which  fimie  call  a^ride, 
and  may  in  thi  hot  months  be  found  ma'fty  of  .them 
in  the  Thames^  and  in  many  mudTheapt'  in  other 
rivers. 

Note,  That  thfc  eel  feldom  ftiri  in  the  day,  but  thai 
hides  himfelf,  and  therefore  is  ufuaily  caught  by  aigfat. 
lie  may  be  theti  eaught  by  laying  hotAs,  which  you 
are  to  fatten  to  the  bank  or  vJi'^  of  a  eree;  ot  by 
throwing  a  ftrinf  acrofstheUteamowtthmaisy  hdoka^at 
it,  and  thofe  baited  #tth'4li^  afcMieiatd  barta,  and  adod 
or  plmamet,'  o^'itoti^, .  ihratim  iani^  Ate*  vtmr;  with  this 
line,  that  fo  you  may  in  the  morniifg  4lwl*k  fiearfto 
'fome  filed  pfal<«j  ^«  thtfllf*kt^k]iipwiUi4idrag4took 
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Eek  io  not  ufaally  ftir  in  the  day  time,  for  thtn 
they  hitlc  thcmfche*  under  fame  covert,  or.  under 
boards  or  planks  about  flood  gates,  or  weare«,  or  mUls, 
or  in  holes  in  the  river  banks ;  fo  that  you  obferving 
year  time  in  a  warm  day,  when  the^ater  is  loweft, 
may  take  a  Ilrong  fmall  hook  tied  to  a  ftrong  line,  or 
toaftriug  about  a  yard  long,  and  then  in  o  one  of 
thcfc  holes,  or  between  any  boards  about  a  ntill^  or 
under  any  great  (lone  or  plank,  or  any  place  where 
you  think  an  eel  may  hide  or  (heltcr  herfelf,  you  may, 
with  the  help  of  a  fliort  (lick  put  in  your  bait,  but  ler*- 
furcly,  and  as  far  as  vou  may  conveniently :  and  it  is 
fctrccto  be  doubted,  but  that  if  there  be  an  eel  within 
the  Cght  of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  inftantly,  and  a^  cer- 
tainly gorge  it :  you  need  not  doubt  to  have  hinft,  if 
you  pull  him  not  out  of  the  hole  too  quickly,  but  pull  ^ 
him  out  by  degrees  |  for  he  lying  folded  d<Jubfe  in  his 
hole,  will  with  the  help  of  his  tail  break  all,  urtlefs  you 
five  him  time  to  bc^ wearied  with  pulling,  and  fo  get 
Sim  oat  by  degrees,  not  pulling  too  hard. 

The  haunts  of  the  eel  are  we^s,  under  roots,  flumps 
of  tvecs,  holes,  and  clefts  6f  the  earth,  both  in  the  banks 
and  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  plain  mud  i  where  they 
lie  with  only  their  heads  out,  watching  for  prey.  They 
are  alfo  found  under  great  (lones,  old  timber,  about 
flood-gates,  weares,  bridges,  and  old  mills:  they  delight 
in  (lill  waters,  and  in  thofe  that  are  foul  and  muddy  ; 
dwugh  the  fmaller  eels  are  to  be  niet  with  in  all  forts 
of  rivers  snd  foils. 

Ahhou^  the  manner  in  which  eels,  and  indeed  all 
fifli  are  generated,  is  fufiiciently  fettled,  as  appears  in 
the  foregoing  notes,  there  yet  remains  a  queftton  unde- 
cided by  naturalifts,  and  that  is,  Whether  the  eel  be  an 
oviparous  or  a  vivipatMS  tifh  ?  Walton  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion.  The  following  relation  from  Bowlker 
fliay  CO  near  to  determine  the  queftion  s 

Tuing  it  for  granted  then  that  eels  ^  not  fpawn, 
all  we' have  to  fay  in  this  ptace  is,  that  though,  as  our 
attthor  tell$  us,  ther  aro  never  out  of  feafon^  yet,  as 
^fime  fay,  rbcy  arc  i>eft  in  winter,  and  word  \n  May  ; 
9a4  it  is  to  be  noted  of  eels,  that  th^  longer  they  Hvt 
the  bAter  they  are.    Angler's  Sure  Guide,  164. 

Of  baits  for  the  eel,  the  beft  are  lob- worms,  loaches, 
flnfamows,  fmall  pope  or  pearch  with  the  fins  cut  off, 
pieces  of  My  fifln  efptfcfetly  bleak,  h*  being  very  Iticid, 
with  wfaieb  I  have  taken  very  Urge  ones. 

As  the  anglitig  for  eels  is  no  very  pleafant  amufe- 
jneftt,  and  \b  always  attended  with  great  trouble  and 
the  rifquc  of  tackle,  many,  while  they  angle  for  Other 
fi(by  l;ff  lines  for  the  efel,  which  they  tie  to  weeds, 
lags,  tec  with  marks  to  find  them  by ;  or  yoa  may 
tal»a  Umg  packthread  Hue,  with  a  leaden  weight  at 
^  tndf  and  hooks  looped  oifi  at  a  yard  diftant  from 
4adk  -other :  faften  one  end  to  the  Dags,  or  on  the 
ihore,  and  throw  the  lead  out,  add  lee  the  line  lie 
•tens  thne,  alui  in  thicPwiGly  yo^  may  probably  take  a 
filet* 

*   'IW  i^MT  {Unnetin  Berkihire,  the  Stdur  in  Dorfet- 

aldte  M  m  inMeafhlre,  and  Atikham  in  Uncobihire, 

%tmuist4oi  prodivcitig^jntcenent  eels :  the  latter  to  fo 

ntatadegree^  astogHferiieto  the  foUowing  prover* 

lib'  n 


Ankham  eel,  and  Witham  plte, 
In  all  England  is  none  fike. 
But  it  is  faid  there  are  no  eels  fupenor  in  goodncfs 
to  thofc  taken  in  the  head  of  the  New  River    near 
Iflington;    and  I  myfelf  have  fecn  eels  caught  there 
with  a  rod  and  line,  of  a  very  large  fize. 

Eels  contrary  to  all  other  fi{h,  never  fwim  up,  but 
always  down  the  (Ireanu 

^  Way  of  taking  Eels. 

Take  five  or  fix  lines  (or  what  number  you  think  fit) 
each  of  them  about  fixteen  yards  long,  and  at  every 
tw(5  yards  make  a  nooze  to  hang  on  a  hook  armed, 
either  to  double  thread  or  filk  twift,  for  that  is  better 
than  wire:  bait  your  hooks  with  miller's- thumbs, 
loaches,  mrnnows,  or  gudgeons^:  to  every  nooze  let 
there  be  a  line  baited,  and  all  the  lines  muft  lie  acrofs 
the  river,  in  the  deepeft  place,  either  with  (tones,  or 
pegged  down,  lying  in  the  bottom.  You  muft  watch 
all  night,  or  rife  very  early  in  the  morning  at  break  of 
day  (or  elfe  you  will  lofe  manv  that  were  hung)  and 
draw  up  the  lines,  upon  each  of  which  you  may  expeil 
two  or  three  eels  or  grips.  *   . 

EEL-SPEAR  ;  this  inftrument  is  ftiadefor  the  mod 
part  with  three  forks  or  teeth,  jagged  on  the  fides  : 
but  fomc  have  four,  which  laft  are  the  bed  ;  this  they 
ftrike  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  if  it 
chance  to  light  where  they  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of  tak- 
ing them. 

But  to  take  the  IsTrged  eelai  of  all,  rffht-tiiooks  are  to 
be  baited  with  fmall  roaclies,  and  the  hb6ks  muft  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  the  fifh. 

EEL-BACK'D  ttonsss,  are  fuch  as  have  black  lifts 
along  their  backs. 

EFFECTS  OP  THE  Hand,  are  taken  for  the  aids, 
1.  e.  the  motions  of  the  hand  that  ferve  to  conduft  the- 
horfe. 

There  are  four  efFe£ls  of  the  hand^  or  four  ways  of 
making  ufeof  the  bridle,  namely,  to  puQi  the  horfdfor- 
wards,  or  give  him  head ;  to  hold  him  in  1  and  turn 
the  hand  either  to  the  right  or  left.     See  Nails.     ' 

ELVER9,  a  fort  of  grigs,  or  fmall  eels,  wnicK  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  fwini  on  the  top  of  the  watei*, 
about  Briftol  and  Gloucefter,  and  are  fkimmed  up  in 
fmall  rtets.  By  a  peculiar  manner  of  drefling  they 
are  baked  in  little  cakes,  fried,  and  ferved  up  to 
table. 

EMBRACE  THK  Volt.  A  horfe'.is  faid  to  em- 
brace i.  volt,  when  in  working  Upc5n  volts  he  makes  a 
good  way  every  time  with  his  fore-legs. 

Such  a  horfe  hasembraced  a  good  deal  of  ground ; 
for  from  the  placj  where  his  fore-feet  ftood,  to  where 
they  now  ftand,  he  has  embraced,  or  gone  over,  almoft 
a  foot  and  a  half. 

If  he  does  not  embrace  a  good  deat  pi  ground,  he 
will  only  beat  the  dufl ;  that  is,  he  will  put  his  fore- 
feet jufl  by  the  place  from  whence  he  lifted  them,  . . 

Thus  the  oppofite  term  to  embrace  a  volt  is,  beating 
the  duft.  ,  >.  '     - 

A  horfe  cannot  take  iti  too  much  ground,  provided 
his  croupe  does  not  throw  Out  \  that  is,  provided  it  does 
not  go  out  of  the  volt. 
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KM  PRIMED  (Hunting  term)  ufcdby  hiintcrs  when 
a  h:\n  forfakes  the  herd. 

To  ICNDEW  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  whdn  a 
hawk  fo  digefts  her  meat,  that  (lie  not  only  difcharges 
her  gorge  of  it,  but  even  cleanfes  her  pannel. 

ENGOU  FED  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  irfed  whpn  a 
hawk's  feathers  have  blnck  fpots  in  them. 

ENLARGE  a  Horse,  or  make  htm  go  large, 
is  to  make  him  embrace  more  ground  than  he  co- 
vered. . 

This  is  done  when  a  horfe  works, upon  a  round,  or 
upon  volt.s,  and  approaches  too  near  the  centre  j  fo 
that  it  is  defired  he  fhould  gain  more  ground,  or  iakc 
a  greater  compafs. 

To  enlarge  your  horfe,  you  fliould  prick  him  with 
both  heels,  or  aid  him  with  the  calves  of  your  legs, 
and  bear  your  hand  outwards. 

Your  horfe  narrows,  enlarge  him,  and  prick  him 
with  the  inner  heel,  fuilaining  him -with  the  outer 
leg,  in  order  to  prefs -him  forwards,  and  make  his 
Hioulders  p^o. 

Upon  fuch  occafions,  the  riding-m afters  cry  only, 
Large,  large.     See  Inlargf. 

To  ENSEAM  aHawk,!  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term 

'to  ENS  Al  vVl  A  Hawk,  S  ufed  for  purging  a  falcon, 
or  horfe  of  his  glut  and  greafe. 

'  ENSEELFD,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawky 
which  is  faid  to  be  enfeeled,  when  a  thread  is  draM'n 
through  her  upper  eye'-Jid,^and  made  faft  under  her 
beak,  to  ujt?  swvay  or  obftrudl  the  fight. 

ENTAdLER.  a  word  ufed  in  the  academies,  as 
applied  to  a  horfe  whofe  croupe  goes  before  his  fliouU 
ders  in  working  upoti  volts :  for  in  regular  manage,  one 
half  of  the  (boulders  ought  to  be  before  the  croupe. 
Your  horfe  en  tables,  for  in  working  to  the  right,  he 
Has  an  inclination  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  right  heel, 
but  that  fault  you  may  prevent  by  taking  hold  of  the 
right  reinj  keeping  your  right  leg  near,  and  removing 
your  left  leg  as  far  as-thc  horfe's  fhouldcrs. 
'  A  horfe  cannot  commit  this  fault  without  commit- 
'tlhg  that  fault  that  is  called  in  the  academies  Aculet, 
which  fee  •,  but  aculer  may  be  without  entablcr.  See 
AcirLER  and  Embrace. 

EN tAPIS,  sometimes  fpelledUNTAPPICE.  The 
viewing  a  fox  fubfequent  to  the  firft  finding  x>f  him. 
See  Beckford  on  Hunting;  and  M^flingcr's  Plays. 
This  is  derived  from  Tappy  or  TappcfTart,  which  fee  in 
the  Diflionary. 

To  ENTER  A  Hawk,  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk,  when 
'ihe  firft  begins  to  kill. 

To  EN  1  ER  Hounds,  is  to  inftruft  them  how  tb 
hunt. 

^  The  time  of  doing  this  is  when  they  arc  feventccn 
;  or  eighteen  months  o]d,  then  they  arc  to  be  taught  to 
take  the  water  and  fwim  ;  they  are  to  be  led  abroad  in 
the  heat  of  the  dav  to  enable  them  to  endure  exercifc  ij 
they  muft.be  led  through  flocks  of  fliccp  and  warrens  to 
bring  them  to  command. 

They  muft  be  brought  to  know  their  names,  to  un- 
jdcrftand  the  voice  of  the  hunt fm an,  the  found  of  the 
'liorn,  arid  to  ufc  their  own  voices. 

Noon  is  the  beft  time  of  entering  them,  in  a,fa|r 


waVm  day;  for  if  they  be  entered  in  a  morning,  tlicy 
will  gjve  out  when  the  heat  comes  on. 

Take  in  the  mdft  advanced,  that  the  game  may  flot 
ftand  long  before  them,  but  that  the  hounds  inay  be 
rewarded  ;  you  ought  to  do  this  at  leaft  once  a  week, 
for  two  months  fucceflively. 

By  this  means  they  will  be  fo  flefhed  and  feafoned, 
with  that  game  you  enter  them  at,  that  they  will  not 
leave  ofF  the  purftiit. 

You  muft  alfo  take  care  to  enter  them  with  tht  beft 
and  ftauncheft  hounds  that  can  be  got,  and  let  there  be 
not  one  barking  cur  in  the  field. 

The  hare  is  accounted  the  beft  game  to  enter  your 
hounds  at,  for  whatfoever  chafe  they  are  dcCgned  foF, 
th^y  will  thereby  leani  all  turn^^nd  doubles,  and  how 
to  come  to  the  hollow ;  they  will  alfo  come  to  have 
a  perfedi  fcent,  and  hard  feet,  by  hcxv^g  ufed  to  highi- 
ways,  beaten  path?^  and  dry  hill&.  ... 

They  muft  at  firft  have  all  the  aiivaotagcs,  giireii  theqi 
that  may  be,  and  when  the  banc  is  ftartcd  .from  h<tr 
form,  let  tlie  fccnt  cool  a  little,  obferving  which 
way  {he  went>  and  theo  let  the  houdds  be  laid  on 
with  the  utmoft  help  and  advantage  that  can  be, 
cither  of  wind,  view,  or  hollow,* or  the  .pricking  in  her 
paflage*  , 

Nor  will  it  be  amifs,  if  they  have  the  advantage  of 
a  hare  tired  the  fame  morning  in  her  coiirfe. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  that  they  Jiunt  fair  and  even, 
without  lagging  behind,  ftraggling  on  either  fide,  and 
running  wildly  on  head:  and  in  cafe  'any  be  faiind 
commitfing  fuch  faults,  they  muft  be  beaten  into  the 
reft  of  the  pack,  and  forced  to  the  fcent  along  with 
them. 

The  like  is  to  be  done  if  they  rtfufe  to  ftrikc  upon 
ad(3fault,  but  run  on  babbling  and  yelping  without  the 
fcent,  by  doing  which  they  draw  away  the  reft  of  .the 
dogs,  until  fome  of  the  elder  dogs  take  it ;  then  let 
them  be  cherifhed  with  hotn  arid  hollo W;.- 

If  any  of  thie  young  whelps,  truftiiig  more  to  their 
own  fcents  than  to  the  reft  of  the  pack,  and  confc- 
quently  arc  caft  J>ehind,  work  out  the  defaults  j^,  their 
own  nofes,  and  come  to  hunt  juft  and  truest* fuch 
cafes  they  muft  have  all  manner  of  encouragement  ^nd 
affiftance,  and  they  muft  be  left  to  work .  it  out  of 
themfelvcsiat  their  own  j^ace  i  for  fuch  dogsi  can  never 
prove  ill,  if  they  are  not  fpoiled  by  over  haftincfs  and 
indifcretion ;  for  a  little  experience  in  the  hunters,  and 
their  own  experience,  will  bring  them  to  be  the  chief 
leaders. 

When  the  hare  is  killed,  the  dogs  muft  not  be  al- 
lowed to  break  her  up,  but  they  muft  be  beaten  off; 
then  (h^is  to  be  cafed  and  cut  to  pieces,  with  which 
the  young  hounds  muft  be  rewarded :  and  by  this 
means,  in  a  ftiort  time,  the  whelps  will  be  brought  to 
great  improvements. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  .beft  way  to  enter 
hounds  is  to  take  a  live  hare,  and  to  trail  her  upon  the 
ground,  fometimesone  way  and  fometiDltS'an6the)r,and 
having  drawn  her, at  a  convenient  diftanc^  ]66F^p  hifte 
her  there,  and  the  dog  taking  the  wind  thoreof  ^ijl 
run  to  and  fro  till  he  finds  her.     r 

The  huntfman  ought  to  undc'rftand  wclLtbe  nature 
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and  dirpofition  of  the  hounds  in  finding  out  the  game^ 
for  feme  of  them  are  of  th^t  nature,  that  when  they 
*  have  found  out  the  footfteips   they   will  go  forwards 
without  any  voice  or  (how  of  tail. 

Others  again,  when  they  have  found  a  head,  will 
'  fhow  the  game  ;  fome  again  having  found  the  footings 
of  the  beaft,  will  prick  up  their  ears  a  little,  and  either 
bark  or  wag  their  item  or  cars. 

,  Again,  there  are.  fome  that  cannot  keep  the  fcent, 
but  wander  up  and  down  and  hunt  counter,  taking  up 
any  falfe  fcent ;  and  others  again  cannot  hunt  by  foot, 
but  only  by  the  fight  of  the  game. 

For  entering  the  hounds  at  a  hart  or  buck  ;  let  him 
be  in  the  prime  of  greafe,  for  then  he  cannot  ftand  up  or 
bold  the  chafe  fo  long. 

The  foreft  pitched  upon  (hould  have  all  the  relays 
dt  equal  proportion  as  near  as  may  be ;  then  let  the 
young  hounds  be  placed  with  five  or  fix  old  ftaiinch 
hounds  to  enter  them,  and  let  them  be  led  to  the 
furtheft  and  lad  relay,  and  caufe  the  hart  or  buck  to  be 
hunted  to  them,  and  being  come  up,  let  the  old  hounds 
be  uncoupled,  and  having  found  the  hart,  having  well 
-  entered  the  cry,  let  the  young  ones  be  uncoupled^  and 
if  any  of  them  are  found  co  lag  behind,  whip  or  beat 
them  forwards. 

In  what  place  foever  you  kill  the  hart,  immediately 
Hay  his  neck  and  <reward  the  hounds^  for  it  is  belt  to 
do  fo  while  he  is  hot. 

But  (or  the  more  ^eady  entering  themj  the  few  fol- 
lowing inftrufiions  may  be  of  ufe :  « 

Let  them  be  brought  to  the  quarry,  by  taking  five  or 
fix  nimble  htkntfmen,  and 'each  having  two  couple  of 
/  dogs  led  in  Hams,  and  havibg  unlodged  the-  hare,  pur- 
fue  him  fair  and  foftly,  without  tiring  the  hounds ; 
and  after  two  or  three  hours  chafe,  when  you  find  him 
begin  to  fink>  then  cad  ofF  your  young  ones. 
*  Another  method,  is  to  take  a  buck  or  (lag  in  a  toil 
or  net,  and  having  difabled  him  by  cutting  one  of  his 
feet,  let  him  loofe,  then  about  half  an  hour  after 
gather  the  young  hounds  together,  and  having  found 
out  th^  view  or  flot  of  the  buck  or  hart  by  the  blood- 
houn4(^ncouple  your  young  dogs,  and  let  them,  hunt, 
and  when  they  have  killed  their  game,  reward  them 
with  it,  while  it  is  hot;  the  moft  ufual  part  being  the 
neck  flayed. 

Some  enter  their  young  hounds  within  a  toil,  but 
that  is  not  fo  good  :  for  the  hart  or  buck  does  nothing 
then  but  turn  and  caft  about,  becaufe  he  cannot  run 
an  end  5  by  which  means  they  are  always  in  fight  of 
him,  fo  that  if  afterwards  they  were  to  run  at  force,  a 
free  chafe  being  out  of  fight,  the  dogs  woul^  foon  give 
over.    See  Huntsman. 

Here  take  notice,  that  with  whatfoever  you  firft  en- 
ter the  hounds,  and  therewith  reward  them,  they  will 
ever  after  love  moft. 

Therefore,  if  you  intend  them  for  the  hart^  enter 
them  Aot  firft  with  the  hind. 

ENTERFERING.  A  difeafc  incident  to  horfes, 
that  comes  feveral  ways,  being  either  hereditary,  or  by 
fome  ftiiFnefs  in  the  pace  j  or  by  bad  and  overbroad 
ihoein^;  which  caufes  him  to  go  fo  natrow  behind  with 
his  hinder  feet^^  that  he  fr^ts  one  ag^init  another,  fo 


that  there  grow  hard  mattery  fcabs,  wKieh  arc  fo  fore 
that  they  make  him  go  lame ;  the  figns  being  his  til* 
going,  and  the  vifible  marks  of  the  fcabs. 

The  cure  :  Take  ihrccf  parts  of  (heeps  dung  newly 
made,  and  one  of  ryeorwheaten  flour,  which  muft  be 
dried  and  mixt  v^W  with  the  dung  j  kneading  it  to  a 
pafto';  then  let  it  be.  made  up  into  a  cake  and  baked». 
and  apply  this  warm  to  the  part,  and  it  will  heal  it 
foon ;  or  elfe  anoint  it  with  turpentine,  and  verde-* 
gris,  mixt  together,  finely  powdered. 

ENTfc}RMt:WER,  (in  Falconry)  is  a  hawk  that 
changes  the  colour  of  her  wings  by  degrees. 

ToENTERPEN,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  u fed  of  a 
hav^k,  who  they  fay  ent£rp€tm€th ;  that  is,  (lie  has  her 
feathers  wrapt  up,  fnarled,  or  entangled. 

ENTER  VIEW,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufcd  for  the 
fecond  year  of  a  hawk's  age. 

ENTIER;  The  French  word  for  a  ftone*horfc; 
enthr  is  a  fort  of  horfe  that  refufes  to  turn,  and 
is  fo  far  from  following  or  obferving  the  hand,  that  he 
refifts  it.     Thus  they  fay  s 

Such  a  horfe  is  entier  on  the  right  hand,  he  puts  him- 
felf  upon  his  right  heel^^and  will  not  turn  to  the  right. 

If  your  horfe  is  entier^  and  rcfufes  to  turn  to  what 
hand  you  will,  provided  he  flies  or  parts  from  the  two 
heels,  you  have  a  remedy  for  him  ;  for  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  put  the  Newcaftlc  upon  him ;  i.  e. 
fupple  him  with  a  caveflbn  made  after  tlie  Duke  of 
Newcaftle's  way.- 

ENTORSES.    See  Pastern. 

ENTRAVES,  and  ENTRAVONS.    See  Lock?. 

ENTREPAS,  is  a  broken  pace,  or  going,  and  in- 
deed properly  a  broken  amble,  that  is  neither  a  w'alk 
nor  trot,  but  fome  what  of  an,  amble. 

This  is  the  pace  or  gait  of  fuch  horfes  as  have  no 
reins  or  back,  and  go  upon  their  (boulders,  or  of  fuch 
as  are  fpoiled  in  their  limbs. 

ENTRIES,  (Hunting-term)  are  thofe  places  or 
thickets  through  which  deer  are  found  lateljr  to  have 
pafled,  by  which  their  largenefs  or  fizfc  is  gueflTed  at, 
and  then  the  hounds  or  beagles  are  put  to^hem  for 
view. 

EPARER.  A  word  ufed  in  the  menage,  to  fignify 
the  flinging  of  a  horfe,  or  his  yerking  or  ftriking  out 
with  his  hind  legs. 

In  caprioles,  a  horfe, muft  yerk  out  behind  with  ail 
his  force ;  but  in  balotades  he  tlrikes  but  half  out ; 
and  in  croupades  he  does  not  ftrike  out  his  hind  legs 
at  all. 

All  fuch  yerking  horfes  are  reckoned  rude, 

ERGOT.  Is  a  ftub  like  a  piece  of  foft  horn,  about 
the  bignefs  of  achefnut,  placed  behind  and  below  the 
paftern  joint,  and  comnK>nIy  bid  under  the  tuft  of  the 
fetlock.       *  .  ^ 

To  DIS-ERGOT,  or  take  it. out,  is  to  cleave  it  to 
the  quick  with  an  incifion  knife,  in  order  to  pull  up 
the  bladder  full  of  water  that  lies  covered  with  the 
ergot.  f 

This  operation  is  fcarcely  praftifed  at  Paris,  but  In 
Holland  it  is  frequently  performed  upon  all  four  legs, 
with  intent  to  prevent  watery  ibtes  and  other  foul 
ulcers. 

ESQUIVAIJ^E.  J 
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:.K6QyiyAWJS.  An  old  Frendi  word,  fvgnlfying 
^  \oi'igiiiih\  (cvere  chaftifement  of  a  horfe  in  the  mc» 

JKlgC. 

hSSAY  OF  A  Df.kk,  '^Hunting-term)  isthebreaft  or 
brtlkerpf  that  i^nimal. 

,  VSTR  AC,  is  the  French  word  for  a  horfe  that  is 
light  bodiedj  l.^nk  belHed,  tliin  flanked,  and  narrow 
eiicfted.     See  1>flly, Light Bkllied,  Jointer,  &c- 

JfcSrRcAPADE,  is  tlic  defence  of  a  horfe  that  will 
not  obey  ;  who  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rifes  haftily  be- 
fore>.  and  while  his  fore- hand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks 
out  furloufly  with  his  hind  legs,  flriking  higher  than 
his  head  vvfjs  before,  and  during  his  counter-time  goes 
bv4<;k  rather. than  ad va^KTtrs. 

ESTRAY.  A  beaft  that  is  wild  in  any  lordfhip, 
and  not  owned  by  any  maoj  in  which  cafe,  if  it  be 
ciied  according  to  law  in  the  next  market  towns>  and 
if  it  be?  not  claiincd  by  the  owner  within  a  year  and  a 
tjay^it  falls  to  the  lord  of  the  itianor. 

To  EXPEDIATB,  figniiies  to  cut  out  the  balls  of 
dogs  feet,  to  hinder  them  from  purfuing  the  King's 
game.  But  Mr.  Manwooil  fa.ys,  it  implies  the  cut- 
ling  ofF  the  four  claws  of  tb«  right  fide ;  and  that  the 
Qwiicr  of  every  d<^  in  the  forcft  unexpedtated  is  to  for- 
feit 3$.  4d, 

I'o  EXTEND  A  HoRs^,  fome  make  ufe  of  this  e»- 
ppefliou:,  im  pot  ting  to  mzkc  a  horfe  grow  kige* 
.  EYE8.0E  MULES,  rheums,  or  difcafes,  to  cure. 
If  any  fpecks  or  films  happen,  the  powder  of  burnt 
alum,  or  burnt  fait,  will  eat  them  off;  afterwards  wa  fil- 
ings with  ^ye- bright,  or  the  juice  of  clary,  to  clear  or 
take  away  smy  injBammation  the  other  has  occafioned  : 
to  purge  away  rheums^  give  byflc^  and  rue  boiled  in. 
water. 

.EYES  OF  SHEEP,  diffcmpcrs  or  blemiflies  in,  to 
cure.  LHflblve  in  eye-bright  water,  or  water  of  boney-^ 
fuckles  or  faladine,  or  any  of  thefe  bruifed  and  infufed 
in  white  wine,  powder  of  bole- ammoniac  and  alum, 
with  which  water  rake  and  wafh  the  eyes  afflicted  oftca 
when  it  is  warm,  and  it  will  relieve  the  grievance. 

EYES  OB  SWINE,  difeafcs  in,  to  cure.  Take  rue, 
pimpernel,  and  vervain,  each  a  fmall  handful^  dry 
tJiem  in  an  oven,  fo  that  they  may  be  powdered ;  and 
blow  the  powder,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  bole-am* 
moniac,  into  the  eyes  afTefled  j  it  will  take  away  fpots, 
and  (lay  fluxes  of  ibeums  and  rednefs.     Or, 

If  the  eyes  arc  bloodfliot  or  have  fpecks,  wa(b  them 
with  th^  juice  of  rotten  apples  and  betony,  and  give 
fliced  parfnips  and  turnips  in  their  food  ;  this  alfo  will 
take  away  inflammations  in  the  eyes. 

If  there  be  films  or  fpots,  bJcw  with  a  quill  of  the 
powder  of  burnt  alum  into  the  eye,  and  it  will  cat 
them  away  ;  if  iheunis,  or  watering,  take  the  juice  of 
houfeleek,  celandine,  and  betony,  and  walh  the  eyea 
«ften  with  it. 

EYES,  fore,'  in  bull,  ox,  cow,  or  calf,  to  cuire. 
Take  &xegg-(bells,  and  put  the  meat  ckan  forth,  then 
iay  the  (hells  between  two  tile  ftones,  laying  the  ftone 
and  ibells  in  a  hot  glowing  fire,  and  burn  tbem  well, 
and  cover  the  edge  of  the  tiles  with  clay,  to  keep  the 
aifaes  from  the  (helk ;  and  when  they  are  burnt,  pound 
them  to  powder,  and  fearce  them  finely,  and  it  will 


tnend  presently  2  but  bl<?rW  it  in  three  times  a  day.  Al- 
io, take  white  fugar^candy^  pound  it  fmall,  and  bfcnd 
it  with  the  aforefaid  powdler  of  the  fbellsr.^)d  May 
butter  ;  or,  for  want  of  that,  take  other  butter,  with- 
out fait,  and  work  it  into  a  falve;  fp  anoint  the  eyes 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  it  \^ill  help  them,  Or, 

Take  mutton-bpnes,  and  burn  them  very  well,  pound 
them  to  powder  and  -fearge  tli^m  well  \  then  take 
burnt  alum  and  tutty,  with  white  fugar-candy  and  juice 
of  ivy,  aiKl  it  will  help  them  that  hav^  a  flame  which 
came  by  a  chafe  or  ftroke.  .  Alfo  take  the  marrow  of 
a  goofe  wing,  and  it  will  help  them ;  alfo  take  white 
fait  and  burn  it  in  a  dock,x)r  wetclo;h;  then  take  the 
middle  core  of  it,  and  .mix  it  with  the  juice  of  faladine, 
and  it  will  help  them ;  or  drop  juice  of  celandiue  or 
pimpernel  into  it*  ^ 

There  is  alfo  a  difeafe  in  the  eyes  whkh  is  called  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  •,  coming  by  bloody  and  it 
breeds  choler  and  bhnducfs  ^  fometimes  the  beail  fees 
a  little,  and  fometimes.it>ot.at  a)l^ 

You  mufl:  firft  cord  them  in  the  neck,  and  bleed 
them  in  the  temples  under  thei  eye$^  let.them  bleed 
freely,  and  put  in  feme  hurr^  alum  aa4  live  honey  mix* 
ed  logethenr  every  day,  and  tl:^y  will  certainly  mend* 

EYES  OF  Horses  that  are  very  bright,  lively,'  full 
of  fire,  pretty  large,  and  f^U^^  ^re  mod  e^eemed  *,.  but 
Cuch  as  are  very  big,  are  not  thte  befti  neither  &oul4 
they  be  too  goggling  or  flaring  out  of  the  head,  but 
equal  with  it  i  thj^y  (houid  alfo  be  leiblutc,.  bold^  and 
brifk.  : 

',  A  horCc  to  ^fjpcar  well  Qiould  look  on  bis  obje£t 
fixedly,. with  a  kind. of  difdain,  and  .not  turn  his  eye$ 
another  way. 

The  eye  of  an  horfe  difcovers  bis  incrmation,  paf* 
fion,  malice,  health,  a^d  difpofition  •,  when  the  eyc« 
are  funk,  or  that  the  eye-brows  are-^too  muchraifed  up^ 
)t>d  as  it  were  fwelkd>  it  is  a  fign  of  vicioufnefs  aodiU-* 
nature. 

When  the  pits  above  the  eye  «re  cxtreaaely  hollow, 
it  is  for  the  moft  part  a  ceruin  token  of  old  age, 
though  horfes  got  by  an  old  ftallion  have  them  very 
deep  at  the  ^e  of  four  or  five  years;  as  alfo  tl^ireyes 
and  eye- lids  wrinkled  and  hollow. 

In  the  eye  there  are  two  thisgs  to  1^  confideredi  I* 
The  cryftal.     2.  The  bottom  or  ground  of  the  eye. 

The  cryftal  is  that  roundness  of  the  eyes  which  ap- 
pears at  the  firft  view,  being  the  moft  tranfparent  part 
thereof,  and  it  (hould  for  clearnefs  refemble  a  piece  of 
rock  cryftal,  fo  that  it  may  be  plainly  feen  through } 
becaufe  if  it  is  otherwife  obfcufe  and  troubled,  it  is  a 
fign  the  Ml  is  not  good. 

A  reddim  cryftal,  denotes  that  the  eye  is  either  in* 
flamed,  or  that  it  is  influenced  by  the  moan :  a  cryftal 
that  is  feuUU  morty  or  of  t!)e,colour  of  a  dead  kaf  upon 
the  lower  part,  and  troubled  on  the  upper,  infallibly 
indicates  that  the  horfe  is  lunatic,  but  it  continues 
no  longer  than  while  the  humour  adually  poflcifea  the 
eye. 

The  fccond  part  of  the  eye  that  is  to  be  obfervcd,  is 
the  ground  or  bottom,  which  is  properly  the  pupil  or 
apple  of  the  eye,  and  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  large 
and  ftill :  ic  may  be  dearly  perceived,  that  yoa  ntay 

^^  ^  know 
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ktlow  if  there  be  any  dragon,  i.  e.  a  white  fpot  in  the 
bottom  thereof,  which  makes  a  horfe  blind  in  that  eye, 
or  will  do  it  in  a  (hort  time ;  this  fpeck  at  firft  app^ears 
no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  millet ;  but  will  grow  to  fuch 
a  bignefs,  as  to  cover  the  whole  apple  of  the  eye,  and 
is  incurable. 

If  the  whole  bottom  of  the  eye  be  white,  or  of  a 
tranfparcnt  greenifh  white,  it  is  a  bad  fign,  though  the 
horfe  be  not  quite  blind,  but  as  yet  fees  a  little :  how- 
ever it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  it  you  look  to  his 
eyes  when  oppofite  to  a  white  wall,  the  refleSlon  of  it 
vill  make  the  apples  of  them  appear  whitith,  and 
fomewhat  inclining  to  the  green,  though  they  be  really 
frood  'y  when  you  perceive  this,  you  may  try  whether 
Sis  eyes  have  the  fame  appearance  in  another  place. 

If  you  can  difcern  as  it  were  two  grains  of  diimney- 
foot  fixed  thereto,  above  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  is 
a  Ggn  the  cryflal  is  tranfparcnt  5  and  if  befides  this,  the 
faid  be  without  fpot  or  whiteoefs,  then  you  may  con- 
clude that  the  eye  is  found. 

You  fhoaid  aifo  examine  whether  an  eye  vv  Wch  is 
troubled  and  very  brown,  be  lefs  than  the  other,  for  if 
it  be,  it  is  unavoidably  loft  without  recovery. 

£lxamine  diligently  thofe  little  eyes  that  are  funk  in 
the  head,  and  appear  very  black,  and  try  if  you  can 
perfefily  fee  through  the  cryftal,  then  look  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  and  fee  that  the  pupil  be  big  and 
large  5  for  in  all  eyes  the  fmally  narrow,  and  long  pu- 
pils, run  a  greater  rilk  of  lofing  the  figiit  than  any 
othec  For  their  Difordcrs  and  Cinre,  fee  Waters. 
*  EYE  OF  A  Horse.  Some  general  obfervations 
•from  thence  to  difcovcr  the  quality  or  condition  of  a 
horfe  : 

1.  Ihe  walk  or  ftep  of  a  blind  horfe  is  always 
unequal  and  uncertain,  he  not  daring  to  fet  down  his 
feet  boldly  when  he  is  led  in  one's  hand ;  but  if  the 
Came  horfe  be  mounted  by  a  vigorous  rider,  and  the 
horfe  of  himfeff  be  mettled,  then  the  fear  of  the  fpurs 
will  make  him  go  refoiutely  and  freely,  fo  that  his 
blindnefs  fhall  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

2.  Another  mark  by  which  a  horfe  that  is  ftark  blind 
may  be  known,  is,  that  when  he  hears  any  perfon 
entering  the  ftable,  he  will  inftantly  prick  up  his  cars, 
and  move  them  backwards  and  forwards;  the  reafon 
18,  becaufe  a  fprightly  horfe  having  loft  his  fight  mif- 
triifts  every  tiling,  and  is  continually  in  alarm  upon  the 
ieaft  noife  he  hears. 

^  When  horfes  have  either  the  real  or  baftard  ftran- 

gks,  or  arc  changing  their  foal  teeth,  or  arc   putting 

out  their  upper  tufties,  fome  of  them  have  their  fight 

-weak  aq.d  troubled,  fo  that  a  man  would  judge  them 

blind;  and  fomerimcs  they  squally  become  fo. 

Note,  that  this  weaknefs  of  fight  happens  ofiener  in 
,€afting  the  corner  teeth,  than  any  of  the  reft. 

-  4.    i'hc  colours  moft  fubjcft  to  bad  eyes  are,  the  very 
-dark  grey,  the  flea-bit?  en,  the  vi^iitc  fpot  ted,  that  of 
peach  bloflbms,  and  frequently  the  roan.    For  the  cure 
,  of  bad  Eyes,  fce  Ulcer. 

Dr.  Bracken   was  well  verfcd  in. the  ftrudure  and 

complaints  of  the  eyes  of  horfes,  of  which  Mr.  I^aw- 

Tcnce  cxprefltss  his  approbation,  atid  lays,  the  difcafes 

^ef  the  eyes  ia^horfes^  pati^ral  and  aaquircdy  mayJbe 


convcnientiy  ckfled  is  follows  :~Inflimhnrtioii,  from 
whatever  caufe;  Humour*blindnefs^  Diminution  of 
Sight  from  DebiHty  of  the  Organs,  Catat«rd^  Gutta 
Serena,  External  Accidents. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  £he  method  of  cure,  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  an  article  of  prime 
cotifideration,  as  ^  remedy  in  tbtscafe^  which  has  been 
introduced  fince  the  days  of  Gibfon,  viz^  Goulard*^ 
Extra£l  of  Saturn,  a  preparation  now  more  commonly 
ufed  in  veterinary  pradlice,  than  the  fugar  or  fait  of 
lead.  Gibfon  makes  a  moderate  ufe  of  lead  in  hit 
prefcriptions,  juftly  obferving,  that  the  eye  is  very  de- 
licate, and  in  a  recent  hurt  fcarce  able  to  endure  the 
common  eye-waters.  Dr.  Darwin  fpeaks  againft  the 
too  early  ufe  of  ftimulating  eye-watcrs  in  ophthalmyj 
and  recommends  afterwards  the  folution  of  vitriol j  ill 
preference  to  that  of  lead.  Bold  mcafurcs,  it  is  pre^ 
tended,  fucceed  well  with  the  eyes  of  horfes,  but  fucK 
pretehfions  muft  be  received  with  caution ;  the  eye  is  a 
very  delicate  organ,  t6  what  animal  focver  it  rnay 
belong.  .        .  > 

Inflammation  of  the  Eye  is  always  fufficiently  viGblei 
The  eye  lid  is  clofed,  fwollen,  and  weeps  ;  the  ball  ii 
inflamed,  and  the  veflels  filled  with  ftiajnant  blood  ap/* 
pear  very  plain  upon  the  coat.  It  is  firft  nccefiary  to 
inveftigate  the  caufe,  fiiice  it  maybe  merely  the  rniru^- 
fion  of  fome  fmall  extraneous  body,  fudi  as  'a  hay- 
feed  ;  which  being  fnfpeded,  the  eye  ought  inftantly 
to  be  fearched  with  a  foft  rag,  or  piece  of  fpunge  dip^ 
ped  in  warm  Ikim^miik  and  water,  to  which  mzy.ht 
added  a  tea  "fpoonful  of  aqua-vegeto..  <    • 

A  cafe  of  flight  or  fuperficial  ophtHalmy  will  genej- 
rally  give  way  in  a  few  days  to  topical  appHcartidns,.  erf 
the  emollient  and  repellent  kind.  It.  is  the  generdl 
pradiice  to  have  recourfc  to  repellents  in  the  firft.'  in- 
ftance.  Sometimes  has  been  fccntheill  fuccefs  of  it, 
by  an  increafe  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  allay 
which  it  has  become  neceflary  to  make  inftant  uCe  at 
cmoUients.  Some  have  fuccefsfully  treated  infliamed 
eyes  in  horfes,  with  warm  flcim-milk  and  water,  t^ 
pcated  often,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  until  the 
heat  and  tenfion  had  abated  5  afterwards,  with  a  mild 
folution  of  Goulard.  1  he  moft  authorized  praftice 
however  is,  the  immediate  ufe  of  cold  fprfng  water,  or 
vinegar  and  water,  and  repellents.  Take  one  pint  of 
the  ftrained  decofVion  of  pbntain,  rofemary,  and  red 
rofe-buds ;  or  inftead  thereof,  a  pint  of  clear  water, 
add  one  drachm  fugar  of  lead,  and  one  drachm  and  half 
of  white  vitriol.  Or  the  foUorwing  aquavegcto-mi- 
neralis:, Clear  water,  one  pint;  Goulard's  cxtrafl, 
one  hundred  drops;  beli  brxndy,  a  fmall  glafs-  In 
this  proportion  has  generally  been  ufed  the  extraft  to 
the  eyes  of  horfes.  Bathe  x^tternally,  and  apply  ia^- 
ternally,  with  rag*  or  fpunge,  fever^l  times  a  day.  ( h 
honey  of  rofes,  fpriog;  /vthirer,  and  white  of  an  egg, 
mixed  ;  and»  applied  with  a  feather.  Some*  horfes  aqs 
fubjeft  all  <heir  lives  to  weak  and  weeping  eyes,  upoti 
every  flight  ooldv  from  ncgied  while  colts,  and  lying 
about  in  wet  and  boggy  pafturcs;  the  only  remedy  is 
the  occafional  ufe  of  the  vegeto-mineral water.  Colts, 
whilft  breeding  their  teeth,  and  hotfes  with  irr^guliir 
tcethy  are  liable. to  fimilar.incouTsniehqe^  the  .  fartfc 
^  ^^^  cxtcrnaU 
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external  metliod,  with  falts,  and  moderate  bleedind 
and  extirpattoii,  or  filing  down  the  preternatural  teeth. 

HumQUrMindnefs^  or  Ini>eterate  Opbihalmy,  The 
whole  eye  is  inflamed,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  the  admiffion  of  light  caufes  intolerable  pain :  the 
proximate  caufe  is  either  obftrudion  in  the  capillaries, 
the  blood  being  too  denfe  for  circulation,  or  a  dilata- 
tion and  weaknefs  of  the  veflTels  themfclvcs.  This  dif- 
cafe  is  curable  with  two  provifos ;  being  taken  in 
time,  and  the  eye  being  naturally  good ;  other  wife  the 
attempt  at  cure  is  fruitlefs. 

Liftimetftf  for  the  Eyes.  Mild  and  coolinc; :  oint- 
ment of  lutty,  one  ounce;  honey  of  rofes,  two 
drachms;  white  vitriol,  one  fcruple.  Detergent: 
myrrh,  finely  powdered,  half  a  drachm;  camphor, 
five  grains ;  white  vitriol,  ten  grains ;  honey,  two 
drachms ;  rub  them  together  with  fpring  water.  To 
be  ufed  with  a  feather  or  pencil  in  foulnefs  from  much 
difcharge. 

For  a  film,  web,  or  fpeck  left  upon  the  outermoft 
coat  of  the  eye,  after  the  inflammation  (hall  havf  fub* 
lided,  there  feems  hitherto  to  have  been  no  remedy, 
but  corrofivc  pov^cra  or  waters ;  although  Dr.  Dar- 
win feems  to  hint  at  the  pra£licabiltty  of  an  inftru- 
mental  operation.  Solleyfel  indeed  recommends  Arok- 
ing  a  white  film  with  the  thumb  covered  with  wheat 
flour,  the  eyes  being  previoufly  walhed ;  which  he  fays 
will  extirpate  it  much  fooner  than  the  ufe  of  powders, 
the  bed  of  which  for  the  purpofe,  in  his  opinion,  is 
fal  ammoniac.  Bracken  recommends  Dr.  Mead's 
ointment,  which  indeed  feems  ever  to  have  been  moft 
in  repute.  Take,  glafs  reduced  xo  a  fine  powder, 
which  fift  through  fine  lawn,  and  mix  with  honey.  A 
very  fmall  quantity  to  be  tried  at  firft,  which  may  be 
•increafed,  if  not  found  to  produce  irritation  and  painful 
fymptoms.  Previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  per- 
haps the  eye  (bould  always  be  wa(hed  with  flcim-milk 
and  aqua-vegeto.  Gibfon  advifes  white  vitriol,  one 
drachm,  white  fugar-candy  half  an  ounce,  ground  very 
fine,  to  be  blown  into  the  eye  with  a  tobacco-pipe  once 
a  day ;  or  put  into  the  corner  of  the  eye,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Of  thefe  applications  it  is  neceflary 
to  give  a  caution,  that  before  their  ufe  be  hazarded,  it 
be  well  afcertained,  that  the  deftft  intended  to  be  re- 
moved be  really  fituate  upon  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye, 
fince  fuch  remedies  can  have  no  poflTible  eflfcS  upon  the 
internal  parts,  and  may  inflame,  irritate,  and  torture  to 
no  manner  of  purpofe. 

Diminution  (f  Sight  from  Debility  of  the  Organs. 
It  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  their  various  hard  laborious 
fervices,  that  horfes  are  more  fubjed  to  difeafes  of 
thofe  moft  tender  and  fenfible  organs  the  eyes,  than 
any  other  animals;  thence  perhaps  alfo  the  fource  of 
their  hereditary  defe£ls»  Hard  labour,  particularly 
heavy  draught,  and  repeated  violent  exertions  at  dead 
pulls,  will  produce  bliudnefs;  alfo  poor  and  unfub- 
ftantiai  )ceep.  The  figns  are,  a  gradual  lofs  of  con- 
vexity, or  plumpnefs  in  the  ^es,  wiih  dulnefs,  and 
imperfeft  fight  at  intervals.  If  the  eyes  are  naturally 
good,  a  cure  may  be  wrought  by  mending  the  keep  of 
4he  horfe,  and  tne  conftant  ufe,  twice  a  day,  of  the 
ftrengthcoing  faturoine  coll^rium  prefCribed  in  hu* 


mour^bKndneli.    Bathe  the  templet  ocetfioaally  wM 
diftilled  vinegar  and  brandy  mixed. 

CataraH  or  Glaucoma^  for  they  appear  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  difeafe,  is  a  fuffufion,  or  cloud  upon  the 
pupilla^  commonly  palled  the  fight  of  the  eye,  at  firft 
partially,  in  the  end'totally,  obftrufUng  the  ingrefii  of 
the  rays  of  light :  the  proximate  caufe  is  faid  to  be  a 

Ereternatural  affe^on  of  the  cryftalline,  or  fecood 
umour  of  the  eye,  whidh  is  changed,  becomes  opaque, 
and  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  the  remote  caule, 
in  horfes  particularly,  is  almoft  always  natural  bad 
conformation  of  the  organ,  by  which  the  huiiK^urs  are 
predifpofcd  to  other  cairfcs  of  thedifeafe.  That  which  is 
termed  in  the  language  of  the  ftable,  lunatic,  or  Moon- 
blindnefs,  is  nothing  but  the  intermittent  or  periodical 
blindnefs,  ufually  confequent  of  the  initient  cataiatl. 
Moon-'blindnefs  generally  makes  its  appearance  in 
horfes,  at  five,  or  before  fix  years  old ;  and  the  caCaraA 
may  be  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  hi  coming  to  perfec- 
tion. The  fymptoms  in  the  mean  time  are  well  known; 
cloudinefs,  imperfed  fight,  in  one  or  both  eyes ;  in 
fome  a  difcharge,  with  an  eye  quite  clofed  at  intervals; 
well  and  tolerably  clear  again :  in  others,  fcarce  any 
difcharge,  but  a  gradual  wafting  and  decay  of  Cgbt. 
As  to  cure,  it  is  fcarce  to  be  expeAed,  unlefs  in  a  very 
rare  cafe  of  a  catarad  occurring  in  a  naturally  good 
eye,  when  the  difeafe  would  fubmit  to  that  method 
already  laid  down  in  humour-blindnefs;  in  general, 
moon-blindnefs  is  too  much  a  difeafe  of  debility,  to 
require  thofe  confiderable  evacuations.  Sbould  how- 
ever the  diCeale  be  fuppofed  to  originate  in  obftmfled 
humours,  and  a  depraved  ftate  of  lihe  blood,  mercurial 
phyfic,  rowels,  and  tying  up  the  temporal  arteries  or 
veins,  according  to  the  nature  of  <he  cafe,  have  been 
recommended.  Bracken  fays  he  couched  one  horfe 
with  fuccefs,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  to  render 
his  fuccefs  of  real  ufe,  he  made  the  patient  a  prefcntof 
a  pair  of  concave  fpe£lacles,  and  taught  him  their  ufe  ; 
fince  what  with  the  lofs  of  convexity  in  the  cornea, 
from  the  difeafe  firft,  and  afterwards  from  the  opera- 
tion, the  horfe  would  fee  but  wildly  after  all,  without 
artificial  help. 

In  a  Gatta  Serena  both  eyes  are  generally  afic£led, 
and  are  vulgarly  called  glafs  eyes,  appearing  clear  and 
(hining,  although  they  admit  little  or  no  lighc  They 
are  fometimes  large  and  prominent  like  calves  eyes,  at 
others  fmall  and  flat,  in  colour  often  of  a  light  blue^ 
the  pupil  being  deep  blue,  or  black.  The  pupU 
neither  dilates  nor  contrails,  which  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  to  fay,  the  eye,  or  rather  its  vifion,  is  extinct ; 
and  chat  again  is  to  fajr,  no  cure  need  be  expeded* 
The  defe£l  has  always  been  fuppofed  to  originate  in  a 
want  of  irritability  in  the  optic  nerve.  According  to 
Darwin.  £le£ticity.  Blifters  on  the  head.  Opiuay 
and  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  four  or  fix  weeks. 
Would  not  fnrezing  powders  be  beneficial  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  or  turning  to  grafs,  that  the 
conftant  depending  fituation  of  the  h«ad  in  feeding, 
might  invite  an  acceffion  of  blood  and  JiouriOiment  to 
the  eyes  ? 

External  aectdenis.  Contufions  on  the  eyes  are  to 
be  treated  with  coolers^  repeilents,  fooientations  or 
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ponhtces,  and  Uccding^.  Sometimes  from  a  "blow  or 
ftroke  upon  the  eye,  the  juices,  naturally  clear  and 
pellucid,  will  ftagnate  and  tarn  to  a  pearl  colour,  or 
<|uit€  white,  ever  the  whole  furface,  and  the  horfc  will 
be  nearly  or  totally  blind  ;  but  fuch  fymptoms  will  in 
a  few  dayi  fubmit  to  proper  treatment.  Wounds  of 
the  eyes  m^ay  be  mortal  if  they  penetrate  the  orbit  to 
the;  bottom,  where  the  branches  of  the  optic  nerves 
pafs  from  the  cerebellum ;  (hould  the  retina  be  prefled, 
which  is  compbfed  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  many 
fmall  twigs  of  veins  and  arteries,  blindneis  is  unavoid- 
able, and  perhaps  convulfions  may  cnfue ;  the  fame 
may  be  expefted  from  the  fraft^re,  or  depreflion  of 
the  bones  of  the  orbit,  or  focfcet,  but  a  wound,  or 
.punflure  through  fome  of  the  coats  and  humours  is 
curable  ;  for  initance,  the  cornea,  or  horny  coat  may  be 
perforated,  the  humour  let  out,  and  vifion  interrupted, 
and  yet  the  humour  (hall  be  replenifhed,  and  fight  re- 
ftored  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  time,  as  cockers  often 
■experience:  with  the  exception,  hovy^vcr,  that  the 
wound  be  not  deep  enough  to  touch  the  cryftallinc 
liumour,  which  would  become  changed  or  darkened 
from  the  accident,  and  occafion  blind t>efs. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  thefe  parts  muft  be 
condudted  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe  of  any 
othcri  refpeft  only  being  had  to  their  fuperior  fenfi- 
bility,  and  the  danger  of  inflammation  and  defluxion. 
•Bleed.  A  rowel  in  the  cheft,  or  belly*  An  opening 
diet^  Walking  in  the  (hade.  Avoid  all  harfh  applica- 
tions, particularly  that  common  one  in  thefe  cafes,  oil 
of  turpentine.  If  the  lid  be  divided,  give  but  one 
Hitch  with  a  ftraight  needle,  proper  for  fuperficial 
wounds,  the  parts  not  being  drawn  too  clofe,  but  only 
fo  far  as  to  bring  the  edges  together,  that  there  may  b? 
room  for  the  difchargc,  (hould  theeye*ball  be  wounded. 
Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce  j  tin<3are  of  myrrh,  one 
drachm,  is  the  proper  drcfling.  Dip  a  pledget  of  lint 
(for  tow  or  hurds  are  too  harih)  into  the  mixture  warm- 
ed, and  apply  it  frefli  once  a  day«  until  the  wound  be 
healed.  Should  fomentations  l)e  ^neceflary,  take  the 
following  form  :  elder- Bowers,  red  rofes,  and  mallows, 
each  a  handful ;  nitre,  half  an  ounce ;  Goulard's 
cxtraO,  three  tea-fpoonfuls.  Infufe  in  a  quart  boiling 
water,  drain  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  when  cold, 
add  half  a  pint  red  port  wine.  Ufe  two  thick  woollen 
cloths  alternately,  half  an  hour,  the  liquor  not  being 
made  too  hot,  but  warmed  again,  fhould  it  grow  too 
cool)  the  quantity  will  lad  two  days,  and  the  eye  may 
be  fomented  five  or  fix  times. 

EYE  OF  THE  Branch  of  a  Briolc,  is  the  upper- 
moft  part  of  the  branch  which  is  flat  with  a  hole  in  it, 
for  joiniog  the  branch  to  the  headdall,  and  for  keeping 
the  curb  faft. 

EYE  OF  A  Bbak,  is  a  bkck  fpeck  or  mark  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  which  is  formed  about  the 
age  of  five  and  a  half,  and  continues  till  feven  or 
eight. 

And  it  is  from  thence  we  ufually  fay,  fuch  a  horfe 
marks  dill  i    and  fuch  a    one   has  no   mark.    See 

Tl-ETH. 

EYE-FLAP.  A  little  niece  of  leather,  tbat  covers 
the  eye  of  a  coach-horfe  when  haroeflcd. 


EYESS.  1  A  young  hawk  newly  taken  out  of  -  the 

NYESS.  /  neft,  and  not  able  to  priy  for  herfclf. 

It  being  diflicult  to  bring  fuch  a  bird  to  perfe6lion, 
(he  muft  be  fed,  firft  in  a  cool  room  that  has  twp  win- 
dows, one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  eaft,  which 
are  to  be  opened  and  barred  over  with  laths,  but  not  fo  . 
wide  as  for  a  hawk  to  get  out,  or  vermin  to  come  in  j 
and  the  chamber  ought  to  be  itrewed  with  frefli  leaves, 
&c. 

^Icr  food  muft  be  fparrows,  young  pigeons,  and 
flieeps  hearts  j  and  her  meat  ftiould  be  cut  while  flic  is 
very  young  or  little,  or  flired  into  fmall  pellets,  and 
flie  muft  be  fed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  asyoti 
find  her  endure  it,  or  put  it  over. 

When  (he 'is  foil  fummed  and  flies  about,  give  her 
whole  fmall  birds,  and  fometimes  feed  her  on  your  fift,  ^ 
fuffering  her  to  drain  and  kill  the  birds  in  your  hand, 
and  fometimes  put  live  birds  into  her  room,  apd  let  her 
kill  and  feed  on  them,  and  hereby  you  will  not  only 
neiil  her,  but  take  her  oflF  from  that  fcurvy  quality  <)f. 
hiding  her  prey. 

Again,  go  every  morning  into  the  room,  and  call 
her  to  yovr  fift :  as  foon  as  flic  has  put  forth  all  her 
feathers,  take  her  out  of  the  chamber  and  furnifli  her 
with  bftlls,  hewits,  jcfles,  and  lines-,  it  will  be  abfo-- 
futely  neceflary  to  feel  her  at  firft,  that  flie  may  the 
better  endure  the  hood  and  handling;  and  the  hood  ' 
(hould  be  a  rufter,  one  that  is  large  and  eafy,  which 
muft  be  put  on  and  pulled  oflF frequently,  ftroking  her 
often  on  the  head,  till  ftie  ftands  gently ;  and  in  the 
evening  unfeel  her  by  candle  light.  See  Uie  manner  of 
Seeling  a  Hawc^ 

EYREofthbForfst.  •  The  juftice-featW  court, 
which  ufed  to  be  held  every  three  years  bjr  the  juftices 
of  the  foreft,  journeying  up  and  down  tor  that  pur*     * 
pofe. 

EYRIE  (in  Falconry)  a  brood,  or  neft,  a  place  whcrcj 
hawks  build  and  hatch  their  young. 

FALC  ADE5  a  horfe  makes  falcades  when  he  throws 
himfelf  uponiiis  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as 
in  very  quick  corvets  ;  which  is  done  in  forming  a  ftop 
and  half  flop. 

A  falcade,  therefore,  Js  this  action  of  the  haunches 
and  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very  low,  as  in  corvets, 
when  you  make  a  ftop  or  half*  ftop.    Thus  they  fay. 

This  horfe  (lops  well ;  for  he  makes  two  or  three 
falcades,  and  finiflies  his  ftop  with  a  pefate. 

This  horfe  has  no  haunches,  he  will  make  no  faU 
cades.' 

The  falcades  of  that  horfe  are  fomuch  prettier,  that 
in  making  them  his  haunches  are  low. 

Stop  your  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  in  making  him 
ply  them  well.j  fo  that  after  forming  his  falcades,  he 
muft  refume  his  gallop  without  making  a  pefate ;'  that 
IS,  without  ftopping  or  marking  one  time :  and  thus 
he  will  make  a  half-ftop.  See  Stop,  Half-stoPj 
Haunches,  and  Time. 

FALCON.     "1  Of  thefe  there  are  feven  kinds,  via. 

FAULCON.  /falcon  gentle,  the  haggard  falcon, 
the  Barbary  or  tartaret  falcon,  the  gerfalcon,  the  faker, 
die  lanner,  the  Tuniciam 
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Palcow  of  o«e  kiftddiffier  inueh,  an4  arc  dlfFeretitly 
named)  according  to  the  time  of  their-firft  reclaiming, 
pbpes  of  h;iunt>  and  the  countries  from  whence  they 
.'come  «  9S  mewed  liawks,  ramaged  hawks,  foar  hawks, 
cyeffes  ^  and  thefe  again  are  divided  into  large  hawks, 
■lean  hawks,  and  flender  hawks. 

.All  thefcUave  different  names  and  plumes  according 

'to  the  nature  of  the  country  from  whence  they  come ; 

as  fome  are  black,  fome  blank  or  ruflet ;  and  they  alfo 

^are  different  in  difpofition,  as  fome  are  bcft  for  the  field, 

and  others  for  the  river.  ' 

Names  are  alfo  given  to  falcons^  according  to  their 
;^ge  and  taking. 

The  firft  is  an  eyefs  j  which  name  fli^  bears  as  loi^ 
..a»  (he  is  in  the  eyrie.  Thefe  are  very  troublefome  in 
their  feeding, .  they  cry  very  much,  and  are  not  entered 
but  with  diflBculty  ;  hut  being  once  well  entered  and 
quarried,  prove,  excellent  hawks  for  the  hern,  river, 
or  any  fort  oJF  fowl,  and  are  hardy  and  full  of 
ipettle. 

The  fccond  is  a  ramage  falcc^i,  which  name  (he  re- 
tains from  the  time  of  lier  leaving  the  eyrie,  during  the 
.months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 

Thefe  are  hard  to  be  manned,  but  being  well  re- 
claimed, are  not  inferior  to  any  hawk.  . 

The  third  is  a  foar-hawk  -,  fo  called,  September, 
Oflober,  and  November. 

The  firft  plumes  they  have  when  they  forfake  the 
eyrie,  they  keep  a  whole  year  before  they  mew  them, 
which:  are  called  foar.feathers. 

,  The  fourth  is  termed  murzarolt>  (the  lateft  term  is 
carvift,  as  much  as  to  fay,  carry  on  the  fift)  they  are  fo 
called  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  till 
the  middle  of  May,  during  which  time  they  muft  be 
Jtept  on  the  fift. 

They  are  for  the  moft  part  very  great  haters,  and 
therefore  little  eaters :  ihey  are  bad  hawks,  frequently 
troubled  with  filander  worms,  and  are  rarely  brought 
to  be  good  for  any  thing. 

The  fifth  are  called  enter-mews,  from  the  middle  of 
Way  to  the  latter  end  of  December }  they  are  fo  called 
because  they  caft  their  coats. 

FALCONER.  One  who  tames,  manages,  and  looks 
after  falcons,  or  other  hawks. 

FALLING  tVlL  in  Horses.  A  difeafe  proceed- 
ing from  ill  blood, .  and  cold  thin  phlegm  gathered  to- 
.gcilicr  &i  the  foie  part  of  the  head,  between  the  panicle 
and  th^  brain,  which  being  difperfed  over  the  whole 
i)rain,  fiGddenly  caufe^  the  horfc  to  fall,  and  bereaves 
him  of '^all  fenfe  for  a  time. 

The  fymptomsof  this  diftemper  are,  when  the  horfe 
is  falling,  his  borfy  will  quiver  and  quake,  and  he  will 
foa^n  at  the  ptiopih,  aini  when  you  would  thimk  him  to 
be  dyiug>  )^e  will  rife  up  on  a  fudden  and  fall  to  his 
meat. 

Spanifli,  Italian,  and  Freiith  horfcs  are  more  fub- 
jc£l  to  i\ds  diftenpper  than  EngliOi. 

The  Cure  :  Bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck,  taking  away 
^  good  quantity  <of  blood  i  and 'bleed  him  again  in  the 
^teinjplf  veins  and  eye  veins,  four  ot  five  days  after: 
Wterwards  anoin|  bis.body  all  over  with  a  comfortable 
friftion,  and  bathe  his  head  and  ears  with  oil  of  bay, 


•  liquid  'pitch  and  tar  mixed  together,  a^d  mak«  him  t 
canvafs  cap^ quilted  with  wool,  to  keep  his  head  warm, 
and  give  hnn  a  purging  or  fcouring. .  See  Palsy. 

FALLOW,  being  of  a  palifti  red  colour,  like  tliat 
of  a  brick  half  burnt  j  as  fallow  deer,  which,  whatever 
may  be  their  colour,  is  fynonymous  with  the  buck  and 
doe,  as  red  deer  is  with  the  (lag  and  hind. 

FALLOW-HOUNDS  are  hardy,  and  of  a  good 
fceut,  keeping  well  their  chacc  without  change  ;  but 
not  fo  fwift  as  the  white ;  they  are  of  a  firong  conftitu* 
tion,  and  do  not  fear  the  water,  r^inning  furely,  and 
are  very  hardy  ;  commonly  love  the  hart  before  any 
other  chace. 

Thofe  that  are  well-jointed,  having  good,  claws,  arc 
fit  to  make  blood-hounds,  and  thofe  which  have  (bagged 
tails  are  generally  fwift  runners. 

Thefe  hounds  are  fitter  for  princes  than  private  gen- 
tlemen, becaufe  they  feldom  run  more  than  one  chace, 
neither  have  they  any  great  ftomach  to  the  hare,  or 
other  fmall  chaces ;  and  that  which  is  worft  of  al)^ 
they  are  apt  to  run  at  tame  beafts. 

FALSE  QUARTER  in  a  Horse,  is  a  cleft,  crack, 
or  chine  fometimes  on  the  outfide,  but  for  the  moft  part 
on  the  infide  of  his  hoof,  being  an  unfound  quarter^ 
appearing  like  a  piece  put  in,  and  iK>C'at  all  intire  :  it 
is  attended  with  a  violent  pain  and  opening  as  the 
horfe  fets  his  foot  to  the  ground. 

This  diftemper,  as  to  the  inward  caufe,  is  the  efie£^ 
of  a  dry  brittle  hoof,  and  narrow  heels  5  it  comes  by 
ill-ihoeing  and  paring,  or  elfe  by  gravelling,  ora  prick 
with  a  nail  or  (lub,  which  will  occafion  halting,  and 
watexi(h  blood  will  iffue  out  of  the  cleft. 

The  Cure :  Cut  away  the  old  corrupt  hoof,  and  hav- 
ing the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  powder  of  incenfe,.  un- 
flacked  lime,  maftic,  verdigris,  and  fait,  of  each  four 
ounces,  mix  them  together,  and  dip  into  them  as  much 
hurds  as  will  cover  the  whole  hoof,  and  apply  them  to 
the  fojrretice,  and  lay  fwine*^  greafe  all  about  it,  the 
thickncfs  of  an  in^h  or  more;  do  this  likewife  under^- 
neath,  and  tie  on  all  fo  faft  that  it  may  iK>t  be  ftirred 
for  a  whole  fortnight  at  leall,  then  renew  the  fame  ap* 
plication,  and  the  horfe  will  require  no  other  drefling 
to  complete  the  cure. 

FAR,  OR  OFF,  an  appellatiqn  given  to  any  part  of 
a  horfe's  right  fide;  thus  tlic  far,  or  off- foot^  (boul- 
der, &c.  is  the  fame  with  the  righcfoot,  the  right 
(houlder,  &c. 

FARCIN,    ^  A  creeping  ulcer,  and  the  moft  loath- 
FARC  Y,      Vfome,  ilinking,  and  filthy  difeafe,  that 

FASHION.  J  a  horfe  can  be  atfeftcd  with;  proceed- 
ing from  corrupt  blood,  engendered  in  the  body  by 
over  heats  and  colds,  which  by  fpreading  and  dilating 
themfelves,  will  at  laft  overrun  the  whole  body  of  the 
horfe ;  but  it  cortinaonly  arifes  ih  a  vein,  or  near  fome 
maftcr-vein  that  feeds  and  nouriflies  the  difeafe. 

This  diftemper  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  fpur-gall- 
ing  with  rufty  fpurs,  fnafile-bitr,  or  the  bite  of  another 
horfe  infciked  with  the  fame  difeafe :  or  if  it  be  in  the 
leg,  it  may  come  by  one  leg's  interfering  with  the 
other,  &c. 

In  the  beginning  i>(  this  difeafe,  a  fevv  fihall  knobs, 
or  tumours,  are  fouud  on  the  veins^    They  rcfemble 
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fprapesy  and  ape  painful  to  the  tduch,  fo  that  thift  crea* 
turc  will  (hcvr  evident  marks  of  its  uneannefs  on  their 
being  prcfled  with  the  finger.  They  are  at  firft  very 
hard,  iikc  unripe  grapes,  but  in  a  very  Httle  time  be* 
come  foft  blifters,  which  break  and  difcharge  a  bloody 
Tnatter,  and  become  very  foul  and  untoward  ukers. 
This  difeafe  appears'  in  different  places  in  df#ercnt 
creatures.  Some  (hew  it  firft  on  the  head,  fome  on  the 
external  jugular  vtin,  f6me  on  the  plate  vein,  extend- 
ing  from  thence  downwards  on  the  infide  of  the  fore* 
leg  towards  the  knee,  or  upwards  towards  the  brifket  *, 
in  fome  it  firft  appears  about  the  patterns,  on  the  fides 
of  the  large  veins  of  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  extended 
towards  the  groin  ;  and  in  oth^s  on  the  flankSi  fprcad- 
ing  by  degrees  towards  the  lower  belly. 

The  Method  cf  Cure. 

When  the'far^y  attacks  only  one  part  of  a  horfe,  and 
"where  the  blood-vefiels  are  fmall^  it  may  he  cafily 
cured ;  but  when  the  plate  vein  is  affe£ted|  and  turns 
chorded,  and  efpecially  when  the  crural  veins  Mrithin- 
lide  of  the  thigh  are  in  that  condition,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult,  and  the  creature  is  rarely  fit  for  any 
thing  aftet  it,  but  the  meaneft  drudgery.  Thofe  there- 
fore who  depend  upon  fome  particular  medicine,  and 
flatter  themfelves  with  being  able  to  cure  with  it  every 
fpecies  of  the  farcy,  will  find  themfelves  wretchedly 
jniftaken ;  various  inedicities  are  necefiary)  according  as 
the  difeafe  is  fuperficial  or  inveterate :  the  former  is 
eafily  cured^  nay  fometimes  moderate  exercife  alone 
'Will  be  fufikient ;  but  the  latter  requires  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  fometimes  baffles  the  moft  ikilful,  and 
defies  the  whole  power  of  medicine.  Copious  bleed- 
ings are  abfolutely  neceflary,  efpecially  if  the  creature 
-be  fat  and  full-bf  blood.  This  evacuation  always 
checks  the  progrefs  of  a  farcy  in  its  beginning  \  but 
the  good  efieds  of  it  vani(h  too  foon,  efpecially  if  the 
horfe  be  too  low  in  flcfli.  After  bleeding,  mix  four 
t)un€e8  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
lenitive  eleduary,.  to  make  it  into  balls,  and  give  the 
dofe  every  other  day  for  a  week;  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  him  three  ouiK:es  of  nitre  every  day  in  his  water. 
While  thefe  medicines  arc  given  inwardly  to  remove 
the  caiife,  let  the  tumours  be  rubbed  twice  a  day  with 
the  following  ointment:  T'ake  of  ointment  of  elder, 
four  ounces;  of  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces;  offu- 
gar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  white  vitriol  powdered 
two  drachms :  mix  the  whole  wdl  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

If  the  tumours  break  and  run  a  thick  well-digefted 
matter,  it  is  a  iign  that  the  difeafe  is  conquered,  and 
the  creature  ^\\\  foon  be  well ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  give  him  two  ounces  of  the  liver  of  antimony  every 
day  for  a  fortnight,  and  two  ounces  every  other  day 
for  a  fortnight  longer,  lliis  method  will  never  fail  in 
a  farcy  where  the  fmall  veins  only  are  affe£lcd  ;  and  a 
fmall  time  will  complete  the  cure. . 

But  when  the  farcy  affcfls  the  larfje  blood  veflels, 
the  cure  will  be  far  more  difficult.  When  the  plate  or 
crural  veins  are  chorded,  lofe  no  time,  but  bleed  im- 
mediately on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  apply  to  the  diftem^ 


pered  vein  the  following  medicitie  t  Take  of  the  oil  of 

turpentine  fix  ounces,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
drop  into  it  by  degrees  three  ounces  of  oil  of- vitriol  ^ 
be  careful  In  mixing  thefe  ingredients,  for  otherwife  the 
bottle  will  burft  ;  when  therefore  you  have  dropped  m 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  bottle,  let  the 
mixture  reft  till  it  has  done  fmoking,  and  then  drop 
in  more,  proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  iB 
mixed. 

If  the  farcy  be  fituated  in  the  loofe  and  flefliy  parts, 
as  thofe  of  the  flanks  or  belly,  the  mixture  fliould  con- 
fift  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  vitriol ; 
but  when  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  parts  left 
flefliy,  the  proportions  above  arc  beft  adapted  to  per- 
form-the  cure.  The  medicines  muft  be  ufed  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  a  woollen  eloth,  sind  with  it 
rub  the  part  affefted,  and  then  apply  fome  of  the  com- 
pound oil  to  every  bud  and  tumour ;  continue  this 
method  twice  a  day.  At  the  fame  time  give  codling 
phyfic  every  other  day ;  the  balls  and  nitroud  draughts 
mentioned  above  will  anfwcr  the  intention.  By  thh 
treatment  the  tumours  will  digeft  and  chords  diflblve : 
but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  liver  of  antimony 
to  complete  the  cure  and  prevent  the  relapfc  ;  and 
alfo  drefs  the  fores  when  well  digefted  with  a  mixture 
of  bees-wax  and  oil,  which  will  heal  them^  and  fmooth 
the  flcin. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  will  not  eafily  yield  to  this 
treatment,  efpecially  when  fituated  near  the  flanks  and 
lower  belly.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe 
the  parts  with  the  above  compound  oil  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  belly,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  a  courfe 
of  antimonial  medicines.  The  following  compofition 
is  reckoned  ftronger  than  that  given  above,  and  on  that 
account  is  often  ufed  where  the  difeafe  is  obftinate : 
Take  of  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces ;  of  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol and  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces ;  and  of  vexw 
juice  fix  ounces  >  mix  the  whole  with  the  caution  above 
direfled* 

When  the  above  method  fails,  and  the  diftemper 
becomes  inveterate,  the  following  medicine  is  recom- 
mended by  an  eminent  praftitioner :  Take  of  linfeed 
qil  half  a  pint ;  of  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  petre,  of 
each  three  ounces ;  of  the  tinflure  of  euphorbium  and 
hellebore,  of  each  two  drachms  \  of  oil  of  bays,  two 
ounces  ;  of  oil  of  origanum  and  double  aqua^fortis,  of 
each  hnlf  an  ounce :  mix  the  whole  together  with  great 
caution,  and  when  the  ebullition  is  over,  add  two 
ounces  of  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  medicine  muft  be  rubbed  on  the  tumours  and 
chorded  veins  once  in  two  or  three  days  j  obferving, 
that  if  the  mouths  of  the  ulcers  are  choked  up,  or  the 
flcin  fo  thick  over  them  as  to  confine  the  matter,  to 
open  a  paflage  with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  and  dcftroy  with 
vitriol  the  proud  flefli,  after  which  it  may  be  kept 
down  by  touching  it  occafionally  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
aqua-fortis)  or  butter  of  antimony, 

Thefe  are  the  beft  methods  for  curing  the  farcy ;  a 
difeafe  which  has  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  moft  flcil- 
ful,  and  dcftroyed  many  an  ufeful  creature.  Some  of 
our  farriers  give  the  moft  draftic  and  dangerous  medi- 
cinesi  and  even  put  corrofive  fublimate  or  arlenic  into 
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the  budsj  after  opening  them.  But  this  is  a  very  bad 
pna£lice,  and  often  abfolutely  kills  the  creature  it 
was  intended  to  cure :  for  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
gets  into  the  blood,  death  is  the  inevitable  confe* 
quence* 

Bleed»  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  .horfe,  and 
the  apparent  ^violence  of  the  inflammation,  though,  if 
he  is  poor,  this  evacuation  will  rather  injure  than  re- 
lieve, and  is  never  ufeful  after  the  firft  onfet  of  the 
difeafe. 

DiiTolve  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  pint 
of  water,  by  boiling  them  a  few  minutes  ;  and  whilft 
hot,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
fenna  leaves ;  let  them  (land  u^til  they  are  cold  i  then 
give  the  drained  liquor  in  one  tlofe>  and  repeat  it 
every  feeond  morning  for  a  week,  or  until  it  begins  to 
purge. 

1  he  belly  being  rendered  foluble   by  the  above, 

frive  the,  horfe  half  an  ounce  ^(  nitre  every  day, 
or  three  or  four  weeks,  either  mixed  in  a  mafli 
of  bran,  or  difiblved  in  his  drink,  as  he  will  beft 
take  it. 

Night  and  moftiing  rub  the  following  repellent  oint» 
mept  well  into  the  knobs. 

Repellent  Ointment. 

Take  white  yitrioU  two  drachms  ^  fugar  of  lead, 
half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  :  green 
ointment  of  elder,  four  ounces  ;  mix  them  well  to- 
gether. 

By  this  means  the  knobs  are  ufuaUy  difperfed  :  but 
fometimes  they  break  and  run  ;  and  it  the  matter  is  of 
a  good  confidence,  and  there  is  a  difpofition  to  heal, 
lay  afide  the  above  repellent  ointment,  and  drefs  with 
thedigeRive  ointment,  fpread^on  tow,  and  fecured  in 
the  bed  manner  that  the  part  will  admit. 

If  any  little  lumps  remain  without  hair,  give  two 
ounces  of  the  liver  of  antimony  in  his  corn  every  day 
for  a  fortnight;  then  one  ounce  every  day  for 
another  fortnight..  Indances  are  very  rare  where 
the  procedure  fails  to  remove  this  degree  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

In  the  fccond  degree,  the  larger  veflfels  are  enLrged 
and  knotted :  the  feet,  the  padcrns,  and  the  flanks  are 
afiefled :  in  this  cafe,,  greater  difficulty  attends  ;  but 
if  you  begin  early  with  it,  the  cure  is  more  eafy  sind 
certain. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  degree,'  begin  with  bleed- 
ing, according  to  the  horfe's  drength ;  or,  as  before 
obferved,  bleeding  mud  be  omitted  if  the  horfe  is  poor  ; 
due  care  being  taken,  as  above  dire£led,  to  reader  the 
bowels  lax.  Let  the  knobs  be  rubbed  well  with  the  ^ 
following  liniment : 

Liniment  for  the  Tarcj. 

Take  oil  of  tirrpentine,  (ix  ounces  \  drop  into  it,  by 

I  little  at  a  time,  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol; 

'le  oil  of  vitriol  will  make  the  oil  of  turpentine  very 

ut;    for  which  reafon  the  oil  of  vitriol   (hou)d  be 

.dded  by  very  fmal  quantities  at  a  time^    and  a 


fliort  fpace  (hotild  be  albwed  betwixt  one  pouring 
of  the  oil  and  another*  When  the  whole  is  mill- 
ed, let  the  mixture  dand  to  be^  cold  before  ,  it  it 
ufed. 

This  mixture  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  the  oil  of  vitriol,  when  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  loofe  fiefliy  pans,  as  the  flanks  or  the 
belly. 

Wherever  there  is  any  fwelling  or  knobs,  rub  thetn 
-  rather  gently  with  a  woollen  cloth  j  and  then,  with  a 
feather  or  other  convenient  means,  rub  in  fome'of  tlie 
above  Hiiiment,  and  repeat  it  twice  a  day. 

After  the  bowels  are  made  foluble,  begin  with  the 
ufe  of  the  nitre,  as  above  direAe(l<t:onttnue  the  lini- 
ment and  the  nitre  until  the  knobs  diged,  and  are 
nearly  diflblved  :  and  when  the  matter  appears  kindlv, 
and  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  are  free  from  all  calloa- 
ty,  lay  aGde  the  nitre,  and  give  the  antimony  as  bc;- 
fore  dire£led.  When  the  ulcers  £eeiA  difpofed  t(i 
heal,  apply  the  digedive  ointment  iadead  of  the  lini- 
ment. 

Sometimes  fpurring  on  the  fide  of  the  belly,  or  on 
the  flanks,  is  the  caufe  of  this  cHfeafe  there*  To  didii:- 
guid)  a  few  knots  of  the  farcy  kind,  from  knots  produced 
on  the  veins  from  any  other  caufe,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  of  the  farcy  kind  are  painful  and  fmarting  \ 
the  hair  dands  up  like  a  little  tuft  on  the  knots ;  and  if 
they  difcharge  any  matter  it  is  of  a  greafy,  and  yet  vifcid 
quality-  To  remedy  thefe,  if  you  perceive  them  early, 
before  any  increafe  is  made,  apply  a  poultice  of  bran 
and  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  renew  it  once  every  day : 
if  proud  fledi  arifes,  touch  it  with  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  other  caudic,  jud  before  each  pouUice  is  applied* 
In  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  being  local,  externals  are  all 
that  are  needful :  but  if  the  knots  fprcad,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  habit  or  conditution  favouring  their  in- 
creafe, rub  them  with  the  above  liniment,  until  the 
matter  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  ulcers  feem  to 
heal;  then  bathe  them  with  either  qf  the  following 
mixtures,  and  give  an  ounce  of  the  faffiron  of  auti* 
mony  in  the  corn  twice  a  day. 

Difcutient  Mixtures  for  tin  Farcy  Knctu 

Take  reSlfied  fpirit^s  of  wine,  four  ounces  \  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces )  vei- 
juice,  or  diarp  vinejiar,  (ix  ounces.     Or, 

Take  white  vitriol,  one  ounce  \  diflblve  ic  in  four 
ounces  of  water  \  add  to  this,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  fird  dif- 
folved;  and  fix  ounces  of  verjuice,  or  diacp  vine- 
gar. 

In  the  third  and  word  degree,  which  is  when  either 
of  the  other  degrees,  through  neglect,  or  other  caufes, 
become  inveterate;  or,  where  at  the  fird  the  difeafe 
appears  at  one  fide  of  the  body,-  and  foon  fpreads  upon 
tiie  other ;  ift  this  advanced  degree  of  the  difeafe,  the 
colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  knots  and  of  the  fores 
(hould  be  attended  to,  for  fometimes  they  appear  yel- 
lowiih,  are  hardifli  or  fcirrhous  about  theedges^  which 
proceeds  often  from  the  liver ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  difeafe 
in  the  liver  mud  be  attended  to,  or  the  cure  will  be 
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Jn  cafe  of  this  ycllowifli  hue,  give  the  fol- 


fruArated, 
lowing : 

Take  one  handful  of  the  root  of  fharp-pointed  dock, 
fliced  ;  one  ounce  of  monk's  rhubarb  j  of  hiadder, 
turmeric,  and  liquorice  roots,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
boil  them  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two  pints  i^  then  to 
the  (trained  liquor,  whil^?  warm,  add  two  drachms  of 
faffiron,  and  one  ounce  of  Caftilefoap :  give  half  of  this 
at  night,  and  the  other  half  in  the  morning,  until  the 
ycllownefs  in  the  knote  begins  to  wear  off. 

If  the  knots  look  blackilli,  a  mortification  is  threat- 
ened ;  and  the  bark  muft  be  given  freely  in  forge- 
water. 

if  the  means  recommended  in  the  fecond  degree 
have  been  ufed  without  the  defired  efficacy,  rub  the 
knots,  wherever  there  is  any  fwelling,  with  the  milder 
blue  ointment,  to  difpcrfe  them^  but  if^they  are  aU 
ready  burft,  drefs  the  ulcers  with  the  following : 

Take  quickfilver,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each 
one  ounce;  mix  well  by  rubbing  them  together  until 
the  quickClver  difappears.  If  the  knots  burft,  "and  a 
proud  flefli  fills  up  their  orifices,  deftroy  it  with  a  little 
oil  of  vitriol ;  or,  if  the  hardnefs  of  the  (kin  hinders  the 
matter  from  being  difcharged,  open  it  with  a  fmall  cau- 
tery, then  drefs  them  with  the  quick(ilvcr  and  tufpen- 
tiue  above  mentioned* 

Mercurial  Alterative  Balls* 

Take  quickfilver,  two  ounces ;  divide  it  well  with 
one  ounce  of  Venice-turpentine ;  then  add  to  it  of 
diapente  and  gum  guaiacum,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
honey,  enough  to  make  it  into  eight  balls,  one  of 
whicn  may  be  given  every  fecond  or  third  morning. 
Or, 

Take  antimony,  half  a  pound ;  quickfilver,  four 
^  ounces ;  flour  of  brimftonc,  two  ounces  j  gum  guaia- 
cum, zedoary,  arid  galangal  roots,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  carui  or  coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ;  make 
them  into  a  pafte  with  honey,  and  give  three  or  four 
ounces  every  day^^ 

In  fome  cafes,  crude  antimony  given  to  the  quantity 
of  two  ounces,  every  day  with  the  corn,  is  very  effec- 
tual: but  after  each  fuch  dofe  the  horfe  (hould  be 
gently  excrcifed  an  hour  or  more.  In  all  difeafes, 
indeed,  when  a  c6urfe  of  antimony  is  in  ufe,  the  ex- 
crcifc  fliould  be  daily,  but  moderate  \  and  it  is  of  fome 
importance  that  the  feeding  be  very  good  of  its  kind  ; 
it  Ihould  be  nouri(hing  and  cordial,  given  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  proportionably  the  oftentT.  Antimo- 
ny frequently  purges  when  given  in  large  dofes  ;  this 
is  prevented  when  given  in  fmall  one«,  and  gradually 
incrcafing  them  ;  thouj^h  fometimes  a  gentle  aftringent 
is  required  to  be  joined. 

But  above  all  other  means,  giving  mercurials  as 
alteratives,  promifes  and  indeed  produces  good  effcAs. 
Repeated  fuccefs  hath  attended  the  following  in  the 
worft  cafes  :  • 

Take  turbith-mineral,  twenty  or  thirty  grains; 
Vcnice-foap,  an  ounce  j  make  them  into  a  ball  to  be 
given  every  other  night  for  a  fortnight  j  then  reft  a 
week^  and  proceed  again  in  the  faoie  manner :  if  i( 


Cckeni  or  gripes  the  horfe,  or  if  it  runs  oflF  by  ftool, 
add  to  the- ball  two  drachms  of  philonium,  or  five 
grains  of  opium.  If  it  falivates,  defift  immediately, 
and  give  a  purge,  and  repeat  it  in  feven  or  eight  days 
after:  when  all  appearance  of  the  n\outh  bcinj?  af- 
fe£led  is  gone,  begin  again  with  the  turbith  in  Teffcr 
dofes,  and  repeat  them  juft  fo  as  to  prevent  its  faFi- 
vating. 

It  fliould  not  be  forgot,  that  horfes  falivate  more.: 
eafily  than  men  ;  probably  by  reafoh  of  the  more  open 
texture  of  their  falivary  glands ;  and  perhaps,  in  part, 
by  the  horizontal  pofition  of  their  guts  retarding  the 
paflage  of  the  mercury  longer  than  it  is  in  men :  how- 
ever, be  this  as  it  will,  we  muft  attend  to  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  falivation,  and  check  it  with*  all  pbffibic 
fpeed,  otherwife  the  horfe  will  be  fuffocated  in  a 
few  days.  A  moderate  degree  of  falivation  can- 
not be  kept  up  in  a  horfe;  fo  if  not' early  checked 
the  veffels  will  prefently  be  fo  turgid,  as  to  prove 
deftruclive. 

During  the  courfe,  be  very  careful  to  keep  Hint 
from  cold :  if  he  is  a  ftrong,  frefli  horfe,  he  may 
lofe  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood  once  or  twice  on 
the  day  that  the  turbith  is  omitted^  walk  him  out 
half  an  hour  or  mord,  when  the  weather  will  permit  j 
but  when  he  comes  in  he  muft  be  well  curried*  If  his 
mouth  is  tendsr,  feed  him  with  boiled  oats,  or  boileti 
barley,  or  fcalded  bran. 

After  the  ufe  of  the  turbith  ^is  ended,  he  may  have 
a  quart  of  hemp-feed  every  day  with  his  corn.  Lime- 
water,  with  the  water  which  is  given  him  to  drink  ; 
at  the  firft  mix  them  i^i  equal  parts,  afterwards  more 
and  more  of  the  Jime-water  uatil  he  will  drink  it 
alone.  ^ 

The  blue  ointment,  commended  above,  and  in  va- 
rious other  parts  of  this  work,  is  made  as  follows :  alfa 
the  llronger  fort : 

Mitder  Blue  Ointment. 

Take  of  dried  hog's  larJ,  four  pounds  ;  of  quick- 
filver, one  pound;  of  Venice-turpentine,  two  ounces. 
iRub  the  quickfilver  with  the  turpentine  till  the  quick- 
filver difappears,  then  add  the  lard,  and  mix  them  well 
together. 

Stronger  Blue  Ointments 

Take  of  dried  hogVlard,  two  pounds  v  of  quick- 
filver, one  pound  ;  of  Venice-turpentine,  two  ounces  f 
mix  them  as  dirc£led  for  the  milder  blue  ointment. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Bracken  recommends  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  for  rubbing  the  chords  and  tumours 
before  the)  break,  in  order  to  difperfe  them;  and 
when  they  are  broke,  10  drefs  the  fores  with  a  mix- 
ture compofed  of  equal  part*  of  Vcnice-turpentmc 
and  quickfilver.  If  by  this  means  the  mouth  be* 
come  fore,  a  gentle  pygc  Aould  be  given  to  pre- 
vent a  falivation.  This  is  doubtlefs  a  very  good 
method,  and  if  care  be  not  wanting,  will  often  prove 
effeftual. 

He  klto  recommends  Ac  following  alterative  Mlz 

Take 
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Take  of  butter  of  antimony  and  bczoviTnipc^ali  of 
each  one  ounce ;  beat  them  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
cordial  ball,  and  give  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  or  three 

J[uartcrs  of  an  ounce  erery  day  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
afting  two  or  three  hours  after. 

Having  given  the  former  methods  of  treatment  of 
this  complaint,  we  (hall  give  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Horfes, 
who  fays,  that  the  old  farriers  had  fuch  ftrange  me- 
thods of  curing  difeafes,  that  they  fecm  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  have  been  the  mere  vagarieis  of  madmen. 
In  the  farcy,  after  ditching  up  fome  devilifh  medley 
in  the  ears  of  the  animal,  they  put  him  to  hard  labour 
upon  ftrawand  water!  And  both  the  ancient  and  the 
prefent  have  committed  a  great  error  in  this  cafe,  by 
overlooking  the  caufe,  and  confining  their  attention 
folely  to  the  vifible  effe£ls :  they  expect  too  fpeedy  a 
cure  of  a  chronic  difcafc,  and  inftead  of  altering  and 
purifying  by  degrees  the  blood,  where  the  difeafe.  is 
grounded,  they  are  folely  employed  in  coring,  and 
cauterizing,  and  poifoning  the  Ikin. 

The  Cure.  In  the  mild  farcy,  bleed,  and  next  day 
give  an  aloctic  purge,  a  mild  mercurial  one,  or  falts, 
according  to  date  of  bodyj  if  much  heat,  the  latter 
purgative  is  ever  to  be  preferred.  After  (ettxng  of  the 
phyfic,  (which  may  be  again  required^^as  well  as  Weed- 
ing at  intervals)  begin  and  ftrialy  adhere  to  an  altera- 
tive courfe,  until  tKe  tumours  (hall  be  efFcftually  dif- 
perfcd,  how  long  foevcr  that  may  be,  whether  fix 
weeks  or  twelve :  baihe  them  in  the  interim  once  a 
day,  with  double  camphorated  fpirits  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  quantities,  mixed  ;  to  one  pint  of  which  add  two 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Or,  A  ftrong  de- 
coftion  of  hemlock,  horfcradifh,  and  the  roots  of  bur- 
dock. Rub  the  chorded  veins  every  night  with  an 
un£lion  of  turpentine  and  ointment  of  elder,  or  ftrong 
mercurial  ointment,  if  there  be  no  danger  of  cold  5  or 
Venice  turpentine,  four  ounces ;  quickfilver,  fix 
drachms ;  mix.  Conftant  moderate  labour,  by  draught, 
if  convenient,  will  be  beneficial.  The  warm  bath  is 
very  efficacious  in  diflblving  the  knotty  tumours,  and 
cleanfing  the  ikin,  and  ihould  be  ufed^  where  fuch  a 
conveniency  can  be  had,  in  moft  ftagcs  of  the  farcy, 
ypxall,  the  farrier  in  Moorfields,  much  to  his  credit, 
has  that  kind  of  accommodation  for  horfes  at  his 
houfe. 

The  following  drhik  to  fweeten  the  blood,  will  be 
ferviceable  in  every  ftage  of  this  direafe,and  indeed  in 
many  others,  where,alterativcs  are  required  j  but  as 
where  medicines  mud  belong  continued,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing  both  to  the  horfe  and  man,  to  be  con- 
Itantly.drencliing  and  balling  ;  there  feems  a  necctfity 
forgiving  diinks  in  the  water,  and  powders  in  the 
corn,  fird  mixed  in  a  little  wetted  brnn.  Take  leaves 
and  bark  of  elder,  inner  bark  of  elm,  iharp-pointed 
dock-root,  well  cleaned,  and  madder,  half  a  handful 
each  ;  turmeric,  and"  monk's  rhubarb,  bvuifcd  and 
fliced  5  liquorice  and  f.iHafras,  half  an  ounce  each  ; 
fofemary  and  rue,  a  handful  each  ;  boil  in  three  or 
four  pints  of  water  to  a  quart ;  in  which  difiolve  four 
ounces  cremor  tartar,  and  fweeten  with  honey.  This 
however,  out  of  form,  once  for  all ;  iince  few  will  be 


at  the  trouble  of  thefc  dcco£lions,  ti'hen  nitr atc(^and 
falined  water,  of  pretty  nearly  the  fame  effeft,  ispro«» 
cured  at  fo  much  lefs  trouble. 

Should  the  tumours  yield  to  the  preffiire  of  the  fin- 
ger, and  yet  be  flow  to  difcharge,  make  incifion  witd 
the  knife,  and  drefs  the  ulcers  with  brandy  and  «gyp- 
tiacum  mixed,    or  a  falve  of  crude   mercury,  bhck 
foap,  and  mudard  feed.     In  an  inveterate  cafe,  rub 
once  a  day,  or  two  days,  into  the  chorded  veins  and 
fwellings,  the  following  :  linfeed  oil,  half  a  pint ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  pelre,  each  three  ounces  ;  tinflure 
of  euphorbium,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  origanum,  and 
double   aquafortis,    half  an   ounce   each ;    after  chc 
ebullition  is   over,    add   two  ounces   Barbadocs  tar. 
Should  the  orifices  of  the  buds  be  choked  up  with 
proud  flefli,  or  the  Ikin   fo  thickened  over  the  ulcers, 
that  the  matter  cannot  find  vent,  make  incifion  with  a 
(harp-pointed  hot  iron,  and  touch  the  proud  flefli  with 
ofl  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  butter  of  antimony;  or 
with  a  falve  of  crude  mercury  incorporated  with  aqua; 
fortis,  or  wafli  with  the  fublimate  water.     As  to  inter- 
nals, when  the  mod  efficacious  meafures  are  neceflary, 
the  turbith  mineral  may  be  ventured  in  fmall  dofcs, 
one  fcruple  to  half  a  drachm,  in  cordial  ball,  cr  Venice 
foap,  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  for  a  fortnight, 
then  abdain  a  week,  and  repeat :  or  in  two  drachms 
of  philonium,  diould  the  horfe  be  fick  5  or  four  or  five 
grains  of  opium  or  camphor ;  great  care  being  taken  of 
cold,  a  very  neceflary  caution,  both  with  regard   to 
externals  aiid  internals ;  to  which  another  equineceflary 
may  be  joined,  that  of  avoiding  the  large  blood- veflels, 
joints,  and  tendons,  in   the  application    of  corrofive 
medicines.     Should  the  mouth  become  fore,  and  the 
horfe  begin  to  flabber,  from  the  ufe  of  mercurials, 
defid,  until  that  fymptom  be  removed  by  gentle  purges ; 
then  proceed  with  the  mercurial  courfe,  in  fmaller,  and 
more  properly   adjuded  dofes.     Or,   Butter  of  antir 
mony,  and  bezoar  mineral,  (from  Apothecaries-hall) 
one  ounce  each,  mix  and  powder,  and  beat  it  up  with 
half  a  pound  of  cordial  ball.     Dofe,  the  fize  of  a  wal- 
nut, on  an  empty  ftomach,  the  horfe  fafting  three  hours 
after,  every  day  for  three  weeks.     Moderate  walking 
exercifc.      Or,  jintiheBiatm  Potirtiy  two   drachms  tq 
half  an  ounce  every  other  day,  in  cordial  balU     ( )r,  The 
mod  powerful  alterant,  witn  cinnabar  and  powdered 
guaiacum.     There  is  no  curable  diige  of  the  difeafe 
which  thefe  medicii.es  will  not  cffctSlnally  touch.    Tq 
recover  the  lod  hair,  rub  the  bald  places  twice  a  day 
with  an  ointment  made  of  honey,  ointmei  t  of  elder, 
fpetmjceti,  and  French  brandy  :  the  fird  ingrcdient$ 
may  be  incorporated  over  a  clear  fire,  and  the   brandy 
added  afc^rwanis.     In  a  livid  and  uiifavourab'e  appear- 
ance of  the  buds,   indicating  a  cold  and  languid  (laieof 
the  juke.:,  tending  to  putridity,  emit  the  dcobilruents, 
and  give  the  bark,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  four  dajs. 
Take  fined   Peruvian  bark,  in    powder,  one   ounce  i. 
deel  filinjn^s,  or  prepared  .  deel,  two  drachms;  pow- 
dered  gentian,  half   an    ounce;  juniper  berries,  and 
chamomile,  powdered,  half  an .  ounce    each  5  gronni 
ginger,  a  tea-fpoonful ;  ball,  with  any  adringcnr  fyrup. 
Would  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium  add  to  the  elhcacy 
of  this  medicine  ?    Or,  Cordial  ball  may  be  ufcd,  unia 

/^-^^  fuiRcicnt 
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'fufliclent  warmth  and  vigour  be  reftored  to  the  Uood, 
and  better  colour  and  d^fpofition  to  the  ulcers.  Strength 
enough  being  left,  the  cure  may  be  completed  with 
gentle  cleanfing  purges.  Grafs,  that  of  the  falt-marfhes 
preferable. 

WATER- FARCIN.  This  difeafe  has  no  refem- 
blance  to  a  true  farcy,  it  is  really  a  dropfy,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  one  produced  by  a  feveriftv  difpofition  ter- 
minating on  the  (kin,  as  often  happens  in  epidemical 
colds  :  the  other  a  true  dropfy,  where  the  water  is  not 
confined  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but  is  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  where  a  great  number  of  foft 
/welling?  appear,  which  yield  to  the  preflure  of  the 
£nger«  The  laft  generally  proceeds  from  foul  feeding, 
x>r  from  the  latter  grafs,  or  fogs,  which  generally  rife 
in  great  plenty,  mornings  and  evenings,  at  the  autumnal 
ieafons,  and  greatly  injure  the  health  of  fuch  horfes  as 
continue  abroad.  Nor  is  this  all,  the  cold  rains  comr 
raon  at  the^  fame  time,  increafi^  the  evil,  and  render 
the  blood  fluggifh  and  vifcid. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  be  relieved  by  (light  fcariHca- 
dons  tn  the  infide  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  with  a  (harp 
penknife ;  but  in  the  other  fpecies,  we  muft  endeavour 
to  difcharge  the  water,  recover  the  crafis  of  the  blood, 
and  brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  of  the  whole  body.  In 
order  to  this,  a  purge  muft  be  given  every "  week  or 
ten  days  i  and  immediately  after  the  firft,  the  follow- 
ing  balls:  Take  of  nitre,  two  ounces  j  of  fquills  pow-» 
dered,  half  an  ounce}  of  camphor,  one  drachm;  and 
of  honey,  a  quantity  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  into 
a  ball. 

J^et  one  af  (hefe  balls  be  given  every  day ;  and  to 
render  it  more  effeflual,  let  it  be  waiheddown  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  the  following  drink:  Take  of  black 
hellebore,  frefti  gathered,  two  pounds ;  w  a(h,  bruife, 
and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  water,  till  two  quarts  are  ^ 
wafted ;  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour  on  the  remain- 
ing hellebore  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  place  it  in  a 
gentle  hear,  and  let  it  infufe  forty-eight  hours  *,  ftrain 
it  off,  and  mix  both  together,  and  give  the  horfe  an 
hornful  or  two  after  each  ball.     Or, 

When  the  horfe  has  been  treated  in  this  manner  a 
fufficient  tim^  that  is,  till  the  water  is  evacuated,  and 
•  he  begins  to  recover,  give  him  a  pint  of  the  following 
infufion  every  night  and  morning,  for  a  fortnight,  faft- 
ing  two  hours  after  it :  Take  of  gentian  roots,  and  ze- 
doary,  of  each  four  ounces ;  of  chamomile-flowers, 
aud  the  tops  of  centaury,  of  each  two  handfuls  i  of 
Jefuit's  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  j  of  ju ni per- ber- 
ries, four  ounces;  of  filings  of  iron,  half  a  pound;  in- 
fufe the  whole  in  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week,  ftiaking 
the  veifel  often.  . 

FARRIERY.  The  art  and  knowledge  of  prevent*^ 
ing,  curing,  or  palliating,  the  various  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  horfes ;  the  practice  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
almoft  intirely  confined  to  afet  of  perfonfs.who  arc  not 
only  totally  ignorant  of  anatomy,  but  alfo  of  the  gene* 
ral  principles  of  medicine.  It  is  not .  therefore  fur- 
prifing,  that  their  prefcriptions  fliould  be  equally  ab- 
furd  as  the  reafons  they  give  for  adminiftering  them. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  expe£led  that  farriers,  who  are  al- 
mi^ft  univerfally  illiterate  men,  ihould  make  any  real 


progrefs  in  tlieir  profeflion.  They  prefcribc  draught$> 
they  rowel,  cauterife,  &c.  without  being  able  to  give 
any  other  reafon  for  their  praftice,  but  becaufe  their 
fathers  did  fo before  them.  How  can  fuch  men  deduce 
the  caufe  of  a  difeafe  from  its  fymptoms,  or  form  a 
rational  method  of  cure,. when  they  are  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  ^aufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operation  of 
medicines  ?  i 

General  DiRfecriONs. 

1.  It  ought  to  be  iaid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to 
give  horfes  as  few  medicines  as  poflible ;  and  by  no 
means  to  comply  with  the  ridiculous  cuftoms  of  fome, 
who  are  frequently  bleeding,  purging,  and  gtvitig  ball^, 
though  their  horfes  be  in  perfeft  hei&ilth,  and  have  no 
indication' that  requires  fuch  treatment. 

2.  Proper  management  in  their  feeding,  exercife, 
and  drelFing,  will  alone  ^:urc  many  diforders,  and  pre- 
vent nioft  ;  for  the  fimplicity  of  a  horfe's  diet,  which  ' 
chiefly  confifts  of  grain  and  herbage,  when  good  in 
kind,  and  difpenfed  with  judgment,  fecures  hijm  from 
thefe  complicated  diforders  which  are  the  general  effeSs 

of  intemperance  in  the  human  body. 

3.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  horfes  are 
feldom  purged  ;  there  they* depend  on  alteratives;  the 
ufe  of  the  liver  of  antimony  we  have  from  the  French, 
which  is  in  general  a  good  medicine  for  that  purpofn, 
and  maV)  ia  many  diforders,  be  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  purging. 

4.  As  hay  is  fo  material  an  article  in  a  horfe'^  food, 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  procure  the  beft :  when 
It  is  not  extraordinary,  the  duft  (hould.be  well  (bakea 
out  before  it  is  put  into  the  rack  ;  for  fuch  b  very  apt 
to  breed  vermin. 

5.  Beans  afford,  the^  ftrongeft  nouriftiment  of  anjr 
grain ;  but  are  moft  fit  for  laborious  horfes,  except  on 
particular  occaGons.  In  fome  feafons  they  breed  to 
kind  of  vermin  called  the  red  bugs,  which  are  reckoned 
dangerous ;  the  moft  approved  method  in  fuch  a  cafe 
is  to  get  them  dried  well  and  fplit. 

6.  Bran  fcalded  is  a  kind-^f  panada  to  a  ficlc  lM&^ 
but  nothing  can  be  worfe  than  a  too  frequent  applica- 
tion of  it,  either  dry  cr  fcalded :  for  it  relaxes  and 
weakens  the  bowels  loo  much.  The  bolts  jti  young' 
horfes  may  be  owing  to  too  much  mufty  bran  and 
chafi^,  given  with  other  foul  food  to  make  tnem  up  for 
fale ;  therefore  the  greateft  care  (houlfl  be  taken,  thaft 
they  eat  no  bran  but  what  is  fwe^t  and  good. 

7*  Oats,  well  ripened,  make  a  more  hearty  at^d  dur- 
able diet  than  barley,  and  are  by  far  n^re  agreeable  to 
the  conftltution  of  Englilh  horfes.  ^  certain  quantity 
of  cut  ftraw  and  hay  mixed  with  them,  is  fomedmes  qif 
great  fervice  to  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  indigeftipn^ 
and  other  diforders. 

8.  Horfes  who  eat  their  litter,  fhould  by  all  m^n# 
have  cut  ftraw  and  powdered  chalk  given  them  wi^h 
their  feed ;  as  it  denotes  a  depraved  ftomacb,  which 
wants  correfling.  y 

p.  Salt-marfties  are  the  beft^pafture  for  horfes  who 
have  been  furfeited,  as  well  as  for  many  other  com- 
plaints ;  they  purge  more  by  dung  and  urine  than  any 
other  pafture^  and  make  afterwards  a  firmer  ilefh.; 
their  water  is  for  the  moft  part  brackifli,  and  confe.- 

T  qutntly,  ^'^ 
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ijticnfry,  a«  well' as  the  graft,  faturatcd  with  falts  from 
the  fca^water.  '     ,      ^ 

lo.  A  fiimnoet'^sgfraft  is  often  neceflary  ;  more  par- 
ticularly ta  horfes  glutted  with  food,  and  which  ufe 
little  excrcife;  but  a  mont^h  or  twjo  running  is  proper 
for  moft-,  efpeciaHy  thofe  who  hare  been  worked  hard, 
3Mid  have  ftiiF  limbs,  fwclled  legii,  or  wind-galls.  Alfo, 
thofe  whofe  feet  have  been  impaired  by  quirtors,  bad 
fcoeing,  or  other  Occidents,  are  beft  repaired  at  grafs. 
'I  hofe  lamene fics  particularly  require  turning  out  to 
prafs,  where  the  mufcles  or  tendons  are  contrafled  or 
fcruftk  5  for,  by  the  continual  gentle  exercife  in  the 
field,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  patten-flioe  on  the  oppo- 
iite  foot,  the  fhortened  limb  is  kept  on  the  ftretch, 
the  wafted  parts  are  reftored  to  their  ordinary  dimen- 
fioDS,  and  the  limb  again  recovers  its  ufual  tone  and 
ftrength. 

'  J  f .  Thofe  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns,  and  arc 
»:uch  dunged,  are  improper  paiiure  for  horfes ;  and, 
on  obfervatlon,  prove  very  hurtful  to  them,  if  they 
feed  in  them  all  the  fummer. 

1 2.  Horfes  may  be  kept  abroad  all  the  year,  pro- 
vided they  haTC  good  ftabling,  and  hay  to  come  to  at 
all  times,  and  are  well  (heltcred  from  the  weather. 
tThey  are  fcWom  fick  when  fo  treated;  their  Hmhs  are 
"Aen  arlways  clean  and  dry ;  and,  with  the  allowance  of 
corn,  will  hunt,  and  do  more  bufincfs  than  horfes  that 
ajpc  always  kept  within  doors. 

^  '  13.  If  hbrfed,  when  taken  from  grafs,  fliould  grow 
hdt  artd  Goftive,  mix  bran  and  chopt  hay  with  their 
cohfi  a  and  at  times  give  them  a  feed  of  icalded  bran 
-for  a  ftopttiighr,  or  longer  :  let  their  diet  and  exercrfe 
]be  moderate  for  fome  time,  and  incrcafe  both  by  de- 
gtees,. 

1 4.  When  horfes  are  foiled  in  the  ftable,  there  (houH 
be  cape  t^K^ti  that  the  herbage  be  young,  tender,  and 
full  of  ikp  }  whether  it  be  green  barley,  tares,  clover, 
ofjanythii^tlfe  the  feafon  may  produce  5  and  that  it 
be  cut  frefli,  once  every  day  at  leaft,  if  not  oftener. 

15.  When  horfes  lofc  their  flefh  much  in  foiling, 
they  Ihould  in  tinle  be  taken  to  a  more  folid  diet ;  for 
it  is  not  in  foiling  as  in  grazing :  where,  though  a  horfe 
lofes  his  fiefli  at  firft,  yet  after  the  grafs  has  purged 
him,  he  foon  grows  fat. 

16.  Young  horfes,  who  hive  not  done  growing,  niuft 
he  indulged  more  in  their  feeding  than  thofe  come  to 
their  maturity  5  but  if  their  exercife  is  fo  little  as  to 
make  it  neceflTary  to  abridge  their  allowance  of  hay,  a 
little  freft  ilraw  fiiould  always  be  kept  in  their  mcks 
tt>  prevent  ihek  nibbling  rhe  manger,  and  fo  turriing 
«rib-biteTs;  they  fliould  alfo  be  fometimes  ftrapped 
vBaek,  in  order  to  cure  them  of  this  habit. 

17.  It  is  obvious  to  every^one  what  c^re  fhould  be 
l^ken  of  a  horfe  after  violent  exercife,  that  he  cools 
nor  too  faft,  and  drinks  no  cold  water,  &c.  for  which 
reafon  1  (hall  wave  particular  diretlions. 

18.  Moft  horfes  fed  for  falc  have  the  inferftices  of 
their  mufcles  fo  filled  with  fet,  that  their  true  ftiapes 
are  hardly  known.  For  which  reafon  a  horfe  juft  come 
out  of  the  dealer's  hands  fhould  at  firft  be  gently  ufed. 
'He  ought  to  lofc  blood,  and  have  his  diet  lowered,  but 
not  too  much  t  walking  exercife  is  heft  at  firft,  two 


hours  in  a  day  5  in  a  week  or  fortnight  two  hours  fit  % 
time,  twice  a  day  5  after  this  treatment  for  abont  a 
month,  bleed  him  again,  and  give  hi.Yi  two  or  three 
times  a  week  fcalded  bran,  which  will  prepare  him  for 
purging  phyfic,  that  may  now  be  given  fafely,  andie* 
peated  at  the  ufual  intervals. 

tq.  When  a  horfe  comes  out  of  a  dealer's  hand^j  his 
clothing  muft  be  abated  by  degrees,  and  care  taken  to 
put  him  In  a  moderately  warm  ftable ;  otherwife  the 
fudden  tranfition  would  be  attended  with •  the  worft 
confequenccs. 

Blood  Letting. 

This  article  has  already  been  fpok*n  of  under  its 
proper  head ;  but,  as  too  much  cannot  be  faid  on  a 
eubjcft  fo  important,  I  ftiall  here  infert  fuch  other  ob* 
fervations  as  were  before  omitted.  FulKfed  horfes, 
that  ftand  much  in  the  ftable,  require  bleeding  now 
and  then ;  efpecially  when  their  eye^  look  heavy,  dull, 
red,  and  inflamed  ;  as  alfo,  when  they  feel  hotter  than 
ufual,  and  mangle  their  hav. 

Young  horfes  ftiould  be  bled  when  they  are  (bedding 
their  teeth,  as  it  takes  ofF  thofe  feverifti  heats  they  arc 
then  fubjcft  to.  But  the  cafes  that  chiefly,  require 
bleeding,  are  colds,  fevers  of  moft  kind^,  falls,  bruifes, 
hurts  of  the  eyes,  ftrains,  and  all  inflammatory  jdif^ 
orders,  &c. 

It  is  right  to  bleed  a  horfe  when  he  begins  to  grow 
fleftiy' at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  wljcn-  he  IooIrs 
heavy :  and  it  is  generally  propel  to  bleed  before  purg- 
ing. 

Let  your  horfe  always  be  bled  by  meafure,  that  you 
'tnay  know  what  quantity  you  takt  away :  tWo  or  three 
quarts  are  always  enough  at  one  time ;  when  you  res 
peat  it,  allow  for  the  diforder  and  the  horfe*s  conftitu- 
tion« 

Although  the  operation  of  Uood-letting  is  generally 
thought  to  be  pretty  well  known,  yet  there  are  many 
untoward  accidents  that  frequently  happen  frpm  the 
unflcilful  and  inexperienced  in  performing  it.  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  his  Treatife  on  Ac  Prevention  of  Difeafe* 
incidental  to  Horfes,  gives  the  following  cautions  and 
directions : 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which* 
is  too  frequently  incrcafed  by  bad  ufage  and  improper 
chaftifement,  they  require  in  fome  cafes,  particularly 
in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken  unawares  or  by  fur- 
prize,  and  the  orifice  made  into  the  vein  before  their 
fears  are  alarmed.  For  this  reafOn,  the  fleam  and 
blood -ftick,  as  it  b  called,  have  been  long  in  ufe,  and. 
in  flcilful  hands  are  not  improper  inftrument*  for  fhe 
purpofe;  ahhough  with  many  praftitioners  the  fpring- 
fleam  would  be  much  fafer,  and  on  that  account  ought 
to  be  preferred.  When  a  lancet  is  ufed,  the  inftant 
the  horfe  feels  the  point  of  it,  he  raifcs  or  (hakes  his 
head  aT>d  neck,  in  order  to  ihuu  the  in ftrument  before 
the  operator  has  time  to  make  a  proper  orifice,  whichf 
frequently  proves  too  fmall  or  too  large  y  for  this  rea- 
fon, thofe  wha  ha.ve  tried  the  lancet  have  been  obliged 
to  lay  it  afide. 

Many  perfons  tie  a  ligattire  or  bandage  routirf  the 
neck,  in  order  to  rsw'fc  the  vein,  and  that  they  may 
flrikc  the  fleam  into  it  with  the  greater  ccrtaixicy ;  but 

/^^  T  a  flight 
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a  ITigKfview  of  lts^fi«£H  in  preventing  this,  and  its 
other  confcquences,  wili  clearly  (how  the  impropriety 
of  the  praftice. 

When  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck  previous  to 
Weeding  in  the  jugtilar  veins,  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that 
it  (tops  the  circulation  in  both  veins  at  the  fame  time ; 
itence  they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood,  info- 
fnuch  that  they   feel  underthe  finger  like  a  tight  cord ; 
and  as  the  parts  around  ihem  are  Icofe  and  foft,  when 
the  ftroke  is  given  to  the  fleam,  the  vein  by  its  hardnefs 
or  tightnefs  flips  on  one  fide,  of  courfe  it  eludes  the 
ftroke ;  hence  a  deep  wound  is  made  by  the  fleam  to 
no  purpofe,  and  this  is  fometimes  too  frequently  re- 
peated.   People  who  are  unflcilful  in  bleeding,  have 
likewife  a  cuftom  of  waving  or  (baking  the  blood- 
-  ftick,  before  they  ftrike  the  fleam,  in  view  of  ihc  horfe, 
whofeeye  is  fixed  on  that  inftrument;  and,  when  they 
intend  to  give  the  ftroke,  they  make  a  greater  exertion: 
hence  the  horfe,  being  alarmed  by  the  motion  of  it, 
raifes  his  head  and  neck,  and  a  difappointment  follows. 
The  operation  is  by  this  means  prolonged  by  reafon  of 
the  ftruggle  that  enfues ;  the  ligature  at  the  fame  time 
(lill  being  continued  round  the  neck,  a  ftagnation  of 
the  blood  in  the  vefTels  of  the  head  takes  place  ;  and 
hence  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  horfe  falls  down 
in  an   apoplectic  nt.  In  fuch  cafes  the  operator,  being 
difconcet  ted,  generally  defifts  from  any  further  attempts 
to  draw  blood  at  that  time,  under  tne  idea  that  the 
horfe  was  vicious  and  unruly,  although  the  very  treat- 
ment the  horfe  had  juft  undergone  rendered  bleeding 
at  this  time  the  more  neceflTary,  in  order  to  make  a 
fpeedy  revulfion  from  the  veflTels  of  the  head.     There- 
fore, a  ligature  or  bandage  ought  never  to  be  ufed  till 
fuch  time  as  the  opening  is  made  into  the  vein  ;    and 
even  then  it  will  not  be  necefiary  at  all  times,   if  the 
horfe  can  ftand  on  his  feet,  as  a  moderate  preflTure  with 
the  finger  on  the  vein  will  make  the  blood  flow  freely; 
but,  if  the  horfe  is  lying  on  the  ground,  a  ligature  will 
be  neceflTary. 

But  further,  the  concuflion  or  (hock  the  horfe  receives 
through  his  falling  down  in  the  above  fit  nation,  which 
always  will  happen  if  the  ligature  is  continued  too  long, 
may  caufe  the  burfting  of  a  blood  veflel  in  the  head, 
and  the  confequence  may  be  the  horfe^s  death. 

Another  cuftdm  equally  abfurd  is  allowing  the  blood 
to  fall  among  draw  in  a  dunghill,  in  dry  (and,  or  in 
dry  dult,  by  which  means  no  diftinA  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  quantity  that  is  or  ought  to  be  taken 
away.  Horfes  in  fuch  cafes  have,  from  the  lofs  of  too 
much  blood,  fallen  down  in  a  faint  before  the  operator 
thought  of  (lopping  up  the  orifice.  For  this  and  many 
other  reafons  which  might  be  mentioned,  a  meafure,  as 
before  noticed,  always  ought  to  be  obferved,  in' order 
to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  taken  away. 

Some  have  a  cuftom  of  drawing  or  raifing  out  the 
(kin  too  far  from  the  vein  when  they  pin  up  the  orifice; 
hence  the  blood  flows  from  the  orifice  of  the  vein  into 
the  cellular  fubftance  between  it  and  the  (kin,  which 
caufes  a  large  lump  or  fwelling  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately ;  this  frequently  ends  in  what  is  called  a  fwelled 
heck;  a  fuppuration  follows,  which  to  cure  is  both 
tedious  and  troublefome.    In  cafes  where  ahorfe  may 


be  tied  flp  to  the  'fack  after  bleeding  in  the  neck,  pin-* 
ning  up  the  external  orifice  may  be  difpenfed  with;  but 
when  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  the  gripes,  or  any  other 
acute  difeafe,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles  about^ 
it  is  nece(rary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with  care> 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood.  : 

As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide  is  comr 
monly  opened  for  conveniencyby  thofe  who  are  right- 
handed,  the  younger  praflitioner  (hould  .learn  to  per- 
form on  both  fides  of  the  neA.  This  he  will  find  in, 
praftice  to  be  not  only  ufeful  but  nece(rary,  as* he  may 
often  have  occafion  to  draw  blood  from  hbrfes  in  i^trf 
awkward  fituations;  he  will  likewife  fiod  hi^  account 
in  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  which  here  need  not  be  paf^ 
ticularized. 

It  is  necefiary  to  attend  likewife  to  the  proper  place 
for  making  the  opening  in  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  5 
for  vvhen  the  orificc>  b  made  too  low,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies  deep  under  the 
mufcular  teguments  the  wound  becomes  difllieult^to 
heal,  and  frequently  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  with  a 
jetting  out  of  proud  fle(h  from  the  orifice;  which,  un- 
luckily, is  as  unlkilfully  treated  in  the  common  method 
of  cure,  viz.  by  introducing  a  large  piece  of  corrofive 
fublimate  into  the  wound :  this  not  only  deftroys  the' 
proud 'fle(h  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  but  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  fle(h  around  it ;  and  in  farriery  it  is 
called  coreing  out  the  vein.  It  frequently  happen^ 
that  this  corrofive  application  deftroys  the  vein  fike- 
wife;  and  fometimes  violent  hemorrhages  foU6w^  fo  as 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  creatute. 

Where  the  teguments  are  thinnef^,  is  the  place  liaoft 
proper  for  making  the  opening  in  the  ju|[ular  veins, 
which  from  the  head  is  about  A  hand-breaidth,  and 
about  one  inch  below  the  branching  or  joinirrc^  of  the 
Vein  which  comes  from  the  lower  jaw,and  WhiCh  maif" 
be  diftin£tly  feen  when  any  pre(rure  is  niade  upon  the 
main  branch  of  the  vein.  ^^" 

When  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  fleam,  thd 
operator  fhould  hold  it  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  he  is  to  make  a  flight  prefTure 
on  the  vein  with  the  fecond  finger,  and  before  it  be^ 
tomes  too  turgid  or  full  make  the  openine ;  continue  the 
fame  degree  of  preflTure  on  the  vein^  till  uich  time  a&  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  is  received  into  a 
proper  meafure^ 

Another  great  error,  which  generally  prevails  in 
opening  the  veins  with  a  fleam,  is  the  applying  too 
great  force,  or  giving  too  violent  a  ftroke  to  it,  by 
which  it  is  forced  through  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vein : 
hence  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  as  they  cenerally  lie  under  the  veins;  or,  in 
fome  particular  places,  of  wounding  the  tendons,  efpe« 
cially  when  this  operation  is  performed  in  the  legs, 
thighs,  &c.  Or  in  the  veins  cbmmonly  called  the  plate 
veiiis,  under  the  breaft,  the  confcquences  are  frequently 
very  troublefome  to  remove,  and  in  fome  cafes  prove 
fatal.  Mr.  Gibfon,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes 
of  Horfes,  mentions  a  ca(e  of  a  fine  horfe  that  was 
blooded  in  the  plate  veins  for  a  lamenefs  in  the  (houlder, 
which  was  followed  with  a  large  oval  fwelling  about 
the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg,  which  extended  up^^ards  on 
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the  breaft,  and  likewtfc  down  the  leg,  attended  "with 
exceflive  pain,  fever,  deadncfs  in  the  horfe's  looks, 
and  all  other  (ymptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  cO^nfequences  fometimes  a^nding 
thefe  local  operations  in  the  breaft,  legs,  &c.  and  as 
horfes  are  more  or  lefs  troublefon\e  an  J  relllefs,  where- 
by accidents  of  this  Icind  may  happen,  it  will  perhaps 
be  advifeable,  in  moft  cafes  of  lamenefs,  &c.  to  draw 
blood  from  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only,  where 
theie  is  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially  if  a 
(prlng  fleam  is  ufed:  for,  although  it  might  be  of  fome 
advantage  in  particular  cafes  to  draw  blood  as  near  the 
afFeQed  part  as  poflible,  yet  the  bad  confcquences  ofcen 
attending  it  ought  to  counterbalance  any  advantages 
that  may  be  expefted  from  it,  efpecially  as  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn  from  the  fmall  veins  is  but  inconfider- 
abie,  and  of  courfe  po  great  benefit  can  be  expe£led 
from  It  in  horfes  when  they  are  affli<5led. 
.  The  principal  view  in  drawing  blood  is  the  leflening 
of  its  qaanrity,  by  which  the  remaining  mafs  circulates 
with  more  freedom  in  the  vcflels  j  it  likewife  takes  off 
the  Inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood,  removes 
fpafms,  &C.  and  prevents  other  bad  confcquences  that 
piay  follow,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits;  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remelnbered,  that,  when  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafe  are  taken  from  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  the  diforders  arifing  from  it  depend  upon  its 
circulation  being  either  increafed  or  dimini(hed :  hence, 
fherefore,  all  changes  which  take  place  in  the  texture, 
quantify,  and  quality  of  the  J>lood,  are  attended  with 
a  diminution  or  increafe  of  its  velocity. 

Nqtwithftaoding  the  cafes  which  may  require  bleed- 
ing are  numerous,  yet  one  general  caution  is  neceflary, 
namely,  never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  pecefiaryj  for  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  eafily 
taken  away,  but  cannot  be  fo  eafily  replaced  :  befides, 
the  pradlice  of  bleeding  frequently,  or  at  dated  times, 
is  very  improper,  and  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become 
lax,  weak,  and' plethoric.  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a 
due  regard  muft  always  be  l^ad  to  the  conftitution,  age, 
ifrength,  &c.  of  horfes,  and  the  flate  or  habit  of  body 
they  are  then  in. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparing  of  drawing  blood 
from  horles  on  trifling  occafions  when  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  health,  yet,  when  cafes  occur  that  do  re- 
quire It,  it  may  not  only  fafcly,but  ufefully,  be  recom- 
mended to  take  away  a  greater  quantity  at  once  than  is 
generally  done :  that  is,  from  fix  to  eight  pounds, 
which  will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  hnglifh  mea- 
fure,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  &c. 
at  the  time,  ftrength  and  age  of  the  horfc  conlidered. 
For  as  horfes  are  very  fubj^cx  to  inflammatory  diforders 
aiid  thofe  that  arc  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  as  bleed- 
ing plentifully  relaxes  the  whole  fyflem  in  thefe  cafes,, 
file  taking  away  a  fn^aR  quantity  of  blood,  about  one 
quart  or  two  pounds,  is  in  fa£l  trifling  with  the  difeafej 
theliorfe  is  faid  to  have  been  blooded,  and  that  fatisfies 
his  owner  and  the  farrier  ;  time  is  lolt,  the  difeafe  ac- 
quires flrength  •,  it  will  then  be  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it :  hence  the  horfe  falls 
a  facrifice  to  timidity  and  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered,   that  inflammatory   difeafcs,   particularly 


whcrt  the  bowels  are  affefted,  make  a  very  rapid' pr»- 
gtefs  in  horfes ;  and,  if  they  are  not  overcome  at  the 
beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  a  gangrene  and  mor- 
tification in  the  inteftines  commonly  caufe  the  death 
of  the  horfe  in  twenty-fouc  or  thirty  hours. 

PURGIKG. 

This  operation  is  neceflary,  in  horfes  that  are  iirtl 
and  grofs,  in  fome  diforders  of  the  flomach,  liver,  &c. 
but  fhould  be  direfled  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  is 
given  to  any  horfe,  Tt  is  neceflary  fome  preparations 
ihould  be  made  for  it,  in  order  to  render  the  operation 
more  fafe  and  efficacious  ;  thus  a  horfe  that  is  full  of 
flefh  fhould  firft  be  bled,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  his 
diet  lowered  for  a  week,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been 
j)ampered  forfale;  feveral  mafhesof  fcalded  bran  fhould 
be  previoufly  given,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels,  and 
unload  them  of  any  indurated  excrement,  which  fome- 
times proves  an  obllaclc  to  the  working  of  the  phyfic^ 
by  creating  great  ficknefs  and  griping. 

That  a  horfe  Is  purged  with  difHculty  fliould  be  re- 
membered :  that  the  phyfic  lies  generally  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  guts  before  it  works  ;  and  that  the  traft 
of  bowels  it  has  to  pafs  through  is.  about  thirty  yards^ 
all  lying  horizontally  :  confequently  refnlous  and  other 
improper  drugs  may,  and  often  do,. by  their  violent 
irritation,  occafion  exceflive  gripings  and  cold  fweats, 
(have  oflF  the  very  mucus,  or  lining  of  the  guts,  and 
bring  on  inflammations,  which  often  terminate  in 
mortifications  and  death.  It  is  likewife  remarkable^ 
that  the  ftomach  and  guH  of  a  horfe  are  but  thin,  com- 
pared to  fome  other  animals  of  the  fame  bulk,  and 
therefore  muft  be  more  liable  to  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation. 

Horfes  that  have  not  the  proper  benefit  of  air  and 
exercife  in  proportion  to  their  food|«by  being  kept 
much  in  the  ftable,  (hould  in  fpring  have  a  mild,  purge 
or  two  after  a  previous  preparation  by  bleeding,  low- 
ering their  diet,  and  fcalded  mafhes.  Thofe  horfes 
that  fall  oflF  in  their  flomach,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
too  full  feeding,  or  engendering  crudities  and  indigefled 
matter,  fliould  have  a  mild  purge  or  two.  Horles  of 
a  hot  temperature  will  not  bear  the  common  aloetic 
purges  'y  their  phyCc  therefore  (hould  be  mild  and 
cooling. 

In  ilubborn  dry  coughs  purging  is  always  found  very 
beneficial :  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them 
make  them  yet  more  efficacious.  Horfes  of  a  watery 
conftitution,  who  are  fubjeft  to  fweilled  legs,  that  run  a 
(h^rp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have  the  caufes  reinbved  any 
other  way  fo  efletlually  as  by  purging.  Some  hold 
this  miftaken  notion,  viz.  that,  if  «  proper  prepared 
purge  does  not  work  to  expeftation,  the  norfc  will  be 
injured  by,  it ;  for,  though  it  does  not  pafs  by  ftool, 
its  operation  may  be  more  eflficacious  as  an  alterative 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  it  may  pafs  by  urine  or  other 
proper  fecretions. 

The  firft  purge  you  give  to  a  horfe' (hould  be  niild, 
in  order  to  know  his  conftitution.  Purging  medicines 
are  very  fuccefsfully  given  in  fmall  quantities,  mixed 
with  others ;  and  zci  then  as  alteratives.  If  mercurial 
phyfic  be  given,  great  care  (hould  be  taken  that  it  bq 
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w«M  j^reparcd  i  and  warmer  clothing  aad  nice  circum- 
fpe£lion  are  ihcn  required. 

In  the  rnqming  early,  when  the  horfe  has  an  empty 
ftomach,  is  the  proper  time  to  give  him  a  purge :  about 
three  or  four  hours  after  he  has  taken  it,  he  (hould  have 
a  feed  of  fcaldcd  h^an  •,  and  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  may. 
be  then  put  into  his  rack.  The  fame'  day  give  him  a 
Couple-  more '  malhes ;  but,  fliould  he  refufe  warm 
meat,,  hejtiay  be  allowed  raw  bran. 

All  his  water  (houkl  be  milk-warm,  and  have  a 
handful  of  bran  fqueezed  in  it ;  but,  if  he  refufes  to 
drink  white  water,^  give  it  him  without  bran.  Early 
the  next  morning  give  him  another  mafli  j  but,  if  he 
refufcs  to  eat  it,  give  him  as  much  warm  water  as  he 
will  drink  :  let  him  be  properly  clothed,  and  rode 
gently  about.  This  flioirld  be  done  two  or  three  time^ 
a-day,  unlefs  he  purges  violently  \  once  or  twice  will 
tbep  be  fufficient :  give  him  a  feed  of,  oats  mixed  with 
6ran  at  night. 


barb  powdered,  half  an  ounce  or  fiic  dracHms  ;*  gingcri- 
grated,  one  drachm  :  and  make  into  a  b^ll  with  fyrup 
of  ro fes. 

The  following  purging  drink  may  alfo  be  giv.cn  with' 
fuccefs:  Take  fcnna,  two  ounces;  infufc  it  in.a  pii^t 
of  boiling  water  two  hours,  with  three  drachms  of  fait 
of  tartar :  pour  off,  and  diflblve  in  it  four  ounces  of 
Glauber's  fairs,  and  two  or  three  of  cream  of  tartar. 

This  lad  phyfic  may  be  qurckened  or  made  (Ironger, 
by  adding  an  ounce  more  fenna,  or  two  drachms  of 
jalap.  It  is  coolingi  eafy,  and  quick  in  its  operation  v 
and  greatly  preferable  in  all  inflammatory  cafes  to  any 
other  purge,  as  it  pafles  into  the  blood,  and  operated 
alfo  by  urine. 

If  after  purging  the  horfe  lofes  his  appetite,  it  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  give  him  a  warm  ftomach  drink 'made  of  an 
ipfufion  of  chamomile  flowers,  anifceds,  and  faffron  r 
or  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  for  that  purpofe.  If 
the  continuance  of  the  purging  be  tbo.  long,  give  aa 


A  horfe  (liould  drink  plentifully  during  the,  working  ;    ounce  of  diafcordium  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  port  wine ; 


but,  if  he  will  not  drink  warm  water,  he  muft  be  in- 
dulged with  cold,  rather  than  not  drink  at  alL 

I  (hall  next  infert  fome  general  forms  of  Purges. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  ten  drachms,  jalap  and  fait  of 
tartar  each  two  drachms,  grated  ginger  one  drachm, \ 
and  oil /of  cloves  thirty  drops  j  make  this  into  a  ball 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn.     Or, 

Take  aloes  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  ounce,  jalap 
two  drachms,  cloves  powdered  one  drachm,  fyrup  of 
buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Or  the  following,  which  is  highly  eftcemed :  Take 
aloes  from  ten  drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  myrrh 
and  ginger  powdiered  each  half  an  ounce,  faffron  and 
oil  of  anifeed  of  each  half  a  drachm. 

The  following  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Gibfon : 
Take  focotorine  aloes  ten  drachms,  myrrh  finely  pow- 
dered half  an  ounce,  faffron  and  frefli  jalap  in  powder 
of  each  a  drachm  ^  make  them  into  a  (liflF  ball  with 
fyrup  of  rofes,  then  add  a  fmall  fpoonful  of  reflifled 
oil  of  amber. 

The  focotorine  aloes  fliould  always  be  preferred  to 
the  Barbadoes  or  plantation  aloes,  though  the  latter 
may  be  given  to  robufl:  ftrong  horfes  ^  but  even  then 
'  (ho uld  always  be  preferred  with  the  fait  or  cream  of 
tartar,  which,  by  opening  its  parts,  prevents  its  adhe- 
Con  to -the.  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  boweli;  from 
whence  horrid  gri pings,  and  even  death  itfelf,  has 
often  enfued.  This  caution  is  well  worth  remarking, 
as  many  horfes  have  loft  their  lives  through  a  Degle£l 
of  it. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Caftilfe  foap  may  be  added  to  ihc 
above  when  given  to  a  horfe  of  a  grofs  conftitution  j 
and  for  ftrong  horfes  the  proportions  may  be  incteafed* 
When  mercurial  phyfic  is  intended,  give  twa  drachms 
of  icalomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
diapente  and  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the 
next  morning/ 

The  following  is  a  very  gentle  purge,  when  it  can  be 
afi^orded,  particularly  to  fine  delicate  horfes ;  and,  if 
prepared  ix^ith  tlie  Indian  rhubarb,  virill  not  b^  expen- 
five  .  ' 

Take  of  the  fineft  focotorine  ^loes  one  ounce  j.  rhu- 


and  repeat  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  if  the  purging  con 
tinues.  Plenty  of  gum-arabic  water  (hould  alfo  be 
given  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  violent  gripes,  fat  broth  clyfters 
or  tripe  liquor  (hould  be  often  thrown  up  with  a  hun- 
dred drops  of  laudanum  in  each. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  Arabic 
Solution ; 

Take  of  gum-arabic  and  tragacanth  of  each  four 
ounces ;  juniper- berries  and  caraway-feeds  of  each 
an  ounces  cloves  bruifed  half  an  ounces  fimmer  it 
gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  the  gums  are  difiblved  ; 
pive  a  quart  at  a  time  in  half  a  pail  of  ^vater  f  but, 
if  he  will  not  take  it  freely  this  way,  give  it  him  in  a 
horn  often. 

When  a  purge  does  not  work,  but  makes  the  horfe 
fwell,  and  refufe  his  food  and  water,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  effisci  of  bad  drugs  or  catching  cold,  warm 
diuretics  are  the  only  remedy ;  of  which  I  would  rcr 
commend  the  following  :  , 

Take  a  pint  of  white  wine,  one  ounce  of  nitre,  mix 
a  drachm  of  caniphor  with  it,  diffolved  in  a  little  rec^ 
tified  fpirit  of  wLne  ;  afterwards  add  two  drachms  of 
oil  of  juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  unreAifiei 
oil  of  amber,  and  four  ounces  of  honey,  or  fyrup  of 
marfli-mallows. 

If  much  phyfic  caufc  the  horfe  to  fwell,  do  not 
fuffer  hun  to  be  rode  about  till  he  has  fome  vent ;  but 
rather  lead  him  gently  in  hand  till  fome  evacuation  is 
obtained. 

As  it  is  obferved  that  horfes  more  willingly  ukc 
.fweet  and  palatable  thinw  than  thofc  that  arc  bitlv 
and  of  an  ill  tafte,  care  (hould  be  taken  that  the  latter 
be  given  in  balls,  and  that  their  drinks  be  always  coti- 
trLved  to  be  as  little  naufeous  as  poffible^and  fweetened 
either  with  honey  or  liquorice.  Thofe  that  we  pre- 
pared, with  grofs  powders  are  by  no  means  fo  agreeable 
to  a  horfe  as  thofe  made  by  infufion  5  as  tlic  former 
often  clam  the  mouth,  in;itate  the  membranes  about 
the  palate  and  throut,  and  frequently  occafion  the 
cough  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

The  (hape  of  a  ball  (hould  be  oval,  and  not  larger 
than  a  pulkt's  egg ;  >vhen  the  dofe  is  larger^  it  fliouid 
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aiviacdlnto  two;  and  they  (hould  be  dipped  in  oil, 
that  they  may  the  cafier  flip  down. 

Mr.  Taplin  recommends  the  following  cathartic 
balls,  the  ingredients  of  which  arc  diiFerently  propor- 
tioned fo  as  to  fuit  difF^rent  circumftances  inrelpcft  to 
conilitutioni  fize,  age,  and  ftrengih. 

I.  Socotorine  aloes  one  ounce ;  India  rhubarb  two 
drachms  j  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  drachm ; 
ginger,  in  powder,  two  fcruplc?  ;  effential  oil  of  cloves 
and  aniieed,  each  twenty  drops  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  form  the  balls. 

II.  Socotorine  aloes  ten  drachms;  rhubarb,  jalap, 
and  ginger,  each  two  drachms  j  cream  of  tartar  three 
drachms,  and  fyrup  of  buckthonj  fulficient  to  form 
the  ball, 

III.  Barbadoes  aloes,  nine  drachms  ;  jalap,  Caflile- 
foap,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms;  diagry- 
dium,  and  ginger  in  powder,  each  a  drachm ;  fyrup  of 
boclcthorn  to  make  the  ball. 

IV .  Barbadoes  aloes,  ten  drachms ;  Caftile  foap  and 
jalap  in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  ging^er,  each  two  drachms ;  oil  of  anifccd, 
forty  drops;  of  cloves,  twenty  drops;  which  form 
into  a  ball  fifith  fyrup  of  rofes  or  buckthorn. 

Clysters 

Are  of  greater  importance  in  relieving  horfes  from 
many  acute  complaints  than  is  generally  imagined ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that,  in  place  of  the  more 
expenfive  cordial  drenches,  &c.  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quently given  in  moft  of  thefc  cafes,  a  fimple  clyfler 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel,  were  fubftituted 
in  their  ftead;  the  latter  proving  of  great  benefit,  whilit 
the  former  too  frequently  prove  hurtful. 

ClyKers  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  intcftines,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  powerful  mcdi- 
rines  into  the  fyftem,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  pra£lica- 
Wc  to  do  it  by  the  moutli :  for,  although  they  arc  only 
Tjonvcycd  into  the  larger  inteftines,  and  perhaps  hardly 
penetrate  into  the  fmaller,  ftill  they  arc  extremely  ufe- 
ful,  by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  by  foftening  tht  hardened  excrement  that  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  former,  and  rendering  it  fo  foft  as  to 
be  eatpclled  out  of  the  body,  by  which  flatulencies  or 
other  oflFending  matters  that  may  be  pent  up  in  them 
are  likewife  expelled.  Befides,  by  their  warmnefs  and 
relaxing  powers,  they  z(k  as  a  fomentation  to  the 
bowels ;  hence  they  may  be  of  confiderablc  fcrvice  in 
removing  fpafmodtc  cohftriflions  in  the  bowel?,  carry- 
ing off  flatulencies,  and  in  preventing  inflammation  in 
the  inteftines,  &c.  or,  by  comrcying  opiates  to  the  parts 
afieded,  give  fpecdy  relief  in  cholics,  &c.  &c. 
*  The  ulc  of  emollient  clyftcrs  in  fevers  is  confider- 
able.  They  a£l  by  rcvulfion,  and  relieve  the  head  when 
coo  much  afFeded.  Befides^  by  throwing  in  a  quantity 
of  diluting  FTquor  into  the  inteftines,  it  not  only  relaxes 
and  cleanfes  them,  but  may  be  faid  to  cool  the  body  in 
general ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderablc  portion  of 
the  liquid  is  abforbed  and  conveyed  into  the  mafs  of 
blood,  by  which  means  it  is  diluted ;  and,  in  particular 
complaints^  in  the  bowels,  clyftcrs  give  almofl:  im- 
mediate relief,  as  the  remedies,  when  judicioufly 
prefcribed,    pafs  immediately   to  the  parts  aflfedctli 


with  little  or  no  alteration  from  the  powers  of  the 
body. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicinei 
only  ;  food  and  nourilhment  may  be  conveyed  into  the 
fyftem  this  way,  when  a  horfe  is  unable  to  fwallow  any 
thing  by  the  mouth.  Horfes  have  frequently  been  fup- 
ported  for  feveral  days  together  by  nourirtiing  clyftcrs, 
made  of  thick  water-gruel,  during  violent  inflammations 
or  tumours  in  the  throat,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have 
been  difcufled  or  fuppurated.  Nor  will  thcfe  efTeSft 
appear  ftrange  to  thofc  who  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  anatomical  ftrufture  of  tlxe  body.  For  the  fake 
of  thofe  who  have  not,  it  may  bejuft  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  certain  veflels  calledlaaeajs,  whofc  mouths 
open  into  the  inner  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  abforb  or 
drink  up  the  chyle  or  nourifliment  that  is  produced 
from  the  food,  and  convey  it  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 
The  fame  procefs  takes  place  when  nouriftiment  is 
conveyed  into  the  iatcTlines  by  the  aniis  or  fundament ; 
only  the  food  requires  to  be  fo  far  prepared,  broken 
down,  and  diluted  with  water,  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be 
abforbed  by  the  veflels  before  mentioned.  It  ought 
always  to  be  obferved,  in  adminiftering  clyftcrs,  that 
the  contents  of  the  clyfter  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  will  furprifc  the 
horfe,  and  caufe  him  to  ejeQ  or  throw  it  out  before 
it  has  had  time  to  have  any  efFeft.  Previous  to  intro- 
ducing the  clyfte'r-pipe,  the  operator,  after  gnqiniing 
his  hand  and  arm  with  oil,  butter,  or  hog's  lard,  ob- 
ferving  at  the  fame  time  that  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
arc  Ihort,  may  introduce  it  into  the  re£lum,  and  draw' 
out  the  hardened  dung  gradually.  In  farriery  this 
operation  is  termed  back-raking;  and  becomes  the 
more  neceflarv,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  great 
quantities  of  hardened  dung  a^c  in  fome  cafes  col- 
lefted  in  the  redum,  wliich  the  horfe  cannot  void 
eafily  without  this  kind  of  afliftance. 

Clyfters  ftiould  be  extremely  fimple  in  compofition : 
they  will  be  eafily  prepared  on  that  account,  and  as 
eafily  adminiftered,  provided  the  operator  is  furnifhed 
with  a  fuitable  inftrument  for  the  purpofe.  The  gcncr 
ralit;^  of  clyfter*pipes  that  are  ufed  are  by  far  too  fmall 
and  too  fliort :  although  it  may  appear  a  kind  of  para- 
dox, yet  it  is  a  faft,  that  a  clyfter-pipc  of  a  larger  fize 
than  the  ordinary  ones^  and  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  i$ 
much  eafier  introduced  into  the  anus  than  one  that  i$ 
confiderably  fmaller.  It  is  likewife  obvious^  that^ 
when  the  pipe  is  too  fliort,  it  renders  clyfters  of  np 
ufe,  becaufeit  cannot  convey  them  fo  far  up  into  the 
inteftines  as  is  neceflary  for  them  to  be  retained.  A 
fmall  Ihort  pipe,  of  fix  or  eight  inches  long^  is  not 
capable  of  conveying  the  injeSion  to  the  end  of  the 
re£lum,  which  is  about  fixteenor  eighteen  inches  lon^ 
in  a  horfe  of  a  middling  fize. 

But  farther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is  taken  out 
of  the  re£)um  by  the  operation  above  mentioned,  the 
bladder  being  diftended  and  full  of  urine,  it  cannot 
exert  its  contra6ling  power  immediately,  fo  as  to  c»- 
pel  its  contents;  it  therefore  pafles  up  to  the  cmptjr 
VeAum,  and  fotms  as  it  were'a  kind  of  tumeur  in  k. 
If  the  pipe  is  too  (bort,  it  cannot  reac|i  beyond  this 
rifing  in  the  rectum,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  declivity 
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back  tow3r<U  tRe anus;  and  hence  the  liquor  regur- 
gitates or  flows  back  at  the  anus  as  foon  as  it  is  dif« 
charged  from  the  pipe. 

Another  very  material  objedion  to  thefc  inflrumcnts 
155  the  fmallnefs  of  the  bag  or  bladder,  which  is  gene- 
rally proportioned  to  that  of  the  pipe,  and  feldom  con- 
rains  one  quart  of  liauid ;  from  which  circumllance, 
very  little  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  them 
in  fuch  large  inteftines  as  thofe  of  a  horfe.  Dr.  Brac- 
ken obfcrves,  that  •*  the  colon  of  a  horfe  feems  to  be 
three  guts;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  two  necks  of  about 
half  a  yard  each,  is  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or  purfes 
by  mearw  of  two  ligaments,  onip  of  which  runs  along 
the  upper,  and  the  other  the  under,  fide  of  it,  which, 
tfvith  the  aflSAancc  of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning, 
hinder  the  cxcrcrtients  cither  from  retuiFning  back  into 
the  fmall  guts,  or  falling  too  foon  downwards,  before 
the  chyle  or  milky  fubftancc  prepared  from  the  food  be 
fent  int6  its  proper  veiTels.  Anxl,  indeoA^  the  cacum 
or  Wind  gucy  which  is  the  firft  of  the  tl;^n|b  larger  guts, 
feems  to  be  fo  contrived  rn  the  man  net  itf  a  valve,  to 
hinder  the  aliment  and  chyle  from  paflTing  too  foon  into 
the  colon  ;  for,  if  the  aliment  and  chyle  were  not  in 
Ibmc  mcafufe  hindered  in-  their  pafTage  through  thefe 
large  guts,  the  bddy  could  not  be  fu4£ciently  Uipplied 
with  nouriftimcnt.  The  firft  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  inlength,  the  fecond  about  a  yard,  and 
the  third,  or  that  parr  which  join»  the  reclaim  or  arfe* 
gut»  near  fix  yards  in  length ;  fo  that  the  colon  of  a 
horfe  fourteen  hands  high  may  be  faidto  be  nearly  eight 
yards  sand  a  half  long^  and,  from  it,  along  tlie  re£lum 
or  Araight  gfut  to  theianuSy  where  the  ttccreiments  are 
difcharged,  is  not  above  half  a  yard;  fo  that  it  i&  plain, 
dyfters  operate  moftly  in  the  colon;  though  I  muft 
fay  they  are  given  in  too  fmall  quantities;  fbr  what  fig- 
nifies  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  a  gut  hine  yards  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  diameter^  ia  a  natural  (late  ? 
but,  in  the  choiic,  it  is  fo  diftended  with  flatulencies, 
that  its  diameter  exceeds  feven  or  eight  inches,  as  I 
have  frequently  obfervcd  in  thofe  dying  of  that  dif» 
temper.'^ 

.  Large  fyringcs  arc  frequently  ufed  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  dyfters:  but,  of  all  the  inftruments  ever  in- 
vented, ihey  fccm  the  moft  improper  for  horfes.  The 
fliarpnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  their  pipes  arc  not  only  a 
material  objcftion  againlt  the  ufe  of  them,  but  they  are 
apt  to  tear  and  wound  the  gut ;  for,  if  a  horfe  {h'..uld 
prove  reftlefs,  either  from  pain,  as  in  cafes  of  the  gripes, 
Kxx  from  vicioufncfs,  the  fyringe  and  pipe  being  quite 
inflexible,  in  the  ftruggle  to  throw  up  the  in)e£tion  the 
gut  may  be  wounded  or  hurt,  by  which  a  difchargc  of 
blood  and  other  bad  confequences  may  follow.  But, 
;iJthough  there  was  not  theleaft  chance  of  their  hurting 
the  horfe  or  wdundihg  the  gut>  yet  the  force  with 
which  they  throw  up  the  hquor  always  caufes  a  fur- 
priae>  of  courfe  a  refinance,  attended  with  a  vigorous 
efl^ort  to  throw  it  out ;  which  indeed  frequently  happens 
before  ihe  pipe  of  the  fyringe  is  wkhdrawn,  and  fre* 
qucntly  upon  the  opei^rer. 

The  moft  proper  inArumerit  fbr  giving  df  clyfters,  is 
a  fimple  bag  or  oM-bladder,  which  will  h6l4  fcwo  or 
tt;rce  c^aaru>  tieil  to^lheendof  a^Avooden  *[»p€  about 


fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  * 
diameter  where  the  bag  is  tied,  and  of  a  gradual  taper 
to  the  extremity,  where  the  thicknefs  (hould  fuddenly 
incrcafe,  and  be  rounded  oflf  at  the  point,  and  be  made* 
as  fmooth  as  poifible ;  the  perforation  or  hole  through 
the  pipe  may  be  iv-ade  fufBciently  large,  fo  as  to  admit 
the  end  of  a  common  funnel,  for  pouring  in  the  liquor 
iqta  the  bag.  By  the  flexibility  of  the  bladder  at  the 
end  of  this  inftrument,  no  danger  can  hajipen  to  the 
horfe  ;  the  clyfter  is  conveyed  fo  far  up  into  the  intef- 
tines that  it  will  be  retained  ;  it  caufes  no  furprize, 
provided  the  liquor  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
but  niilk-warm,  as  no  other  force  is  required  to  throw 
it  up  than  the  holding  the  bag  a  little  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  pipe;  by  which  means  the  liquor  flows 
gently  into  the  gut,  without  any  furprize  to  the  horfe. 
After  ufing  the  bag,  it  may  be  blown  full  of  wind,  a 
cork  put  into  the  pipe,  and  hung  up  infome  dry  place - 
to  prevent  it  from  rotting;  by  which  means  it  wilt  laft 
a  confiderable  time. 

Clyfters  are  diftinguiflied  by  different  names,  wliicli 
denote  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which  tliey  are 
comivofcd,  as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  anodyne, 
&c.  As  the  more  general  ufe  of  clyfters,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  farriery,  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fa- 
hitary  eflecis,  efpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where  the 
fpeedieft  afliftance  is  necefTary,  I  ihall  here  fubjoin 
fome  forms  of  recipes  for  compofing  them,  together  . 
with  the  cafes  wherein  they  may  be  advantageoufly  ad- 
minifteredr 

Emoliienf  Chfier. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel,  falad-oil 
and  coarfe  fugar,  of  each  fix  ounces.  Diflblve  the 
fugar  in  the  water-gruel^  then  add  the  falad-oil.  Give 
it  milk-warm. 

La>iative  Clyji^r^ 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel,  Glauber'l 
falts  eight  ounces,  falad-oil  fix  ounces.  When  Glau- 
ber's falts  are  not  at  hand,  common  falts  may  be  ufed 
in  (lead  thereof. 

There  may  be  a  grcaf  variety  of  recipes  added  for 
making  clyfters,  compofed  of  the  infufion  of  differenr 
herbs,  feeds,  &c.  but  the  above  ingredients  are  always 
eafily  got,  and  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
intentions  required  under  this  head,  which  is  to  foften' 
the  hardened  excrements,  to  lubricate  the  inteftines,. 
and,  by  exciting  a  gentle  ftimulus,. promote  a  free 
difcharge  of  their  contents;  which,  when  once  ob- 
tained, feldom  fails  of  giving  relief  in  inflammatory 
cafes,  fpafras,  &c# 

Purging  Clyfler. 

Infufe  two  quarts  of  fenna  in  two  quarts  of  boilinp 
water;  ftrain  it  ofl^;  then  add  of  fyrupof  buckthorn 
and  ^common  oil,  each  four  ounces.  This  clyfter  will 
operate  more  briikly  than  the  former,  and  on  that  ac- 
count may  be  preferred  when  an  immediate  ot'  fpecdy 
difcharge  is  neceflary. 

Anodyne  Cl^er^' 
'    The    jelly  of  ftarch,   or  infurion  of  linfeed,  one 
pint}  liquid  laudanum  one  ounce,  or  about  two  table- 
fpoonfuls. ' 

Wh^  there  is  Ka&n  to  Apprehend  inflammation  in 
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the  bowels,  opium  may  be  Riven  In  the  place  of  lauda- 
num, from  twenty  xo  thirty  grains,  in  proportion  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms;  It  ought  to  be  well  rii* 
turated  or  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the 
liquid,  till  it  has  thoroughly  diflblred.  The  fm^llncis 
of  the  quantity  of  liquiil  here  recommended,  give^  it 
^  the  better  chance  of  being  the  longer  retained »  as  the 
good  effefts  to  be  derived  from  the  opium  depend  en- 
iircly  on  this  circumftancc.  This  clyftcr  is  proper  to 
be  given  in  violent  gripings,  attended  with  purging,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  (harpnefs  of  the  corroding  humours, 
and  to  allay  the  pain  'ufuaily  attending  in  fuch  cafes* 
The  {larch  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  ihe  deficiency 
of  the  natural  mucus  or  covering  of  the  inteAines, 
which  I  has  l>een  carried  off  by  violent  purging.  It 
may  be  repeated  if  the  fymptoms  continue  violent^ 
only  diminifliing  the  quantity  of  laudanum,  or  of  the 
opium. 

Nourifif/ftf;  Clxfter. 

Three  quarts  of  thick  water  gruel.  When  this 
kind  of  clyfters  is  neceflary,  they  may  be  given  four 
or  five  times  in  the  day,  according  as  circumdances 
may  require ;  they  are  of  much  fcrvice  in  cafes  where 
the  horfe  cannot  eat  fufficicntly  to  fupport  him,  or 
fvscallow  any  thing,  from  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
jaws,  &c.  or  in  conyulfions,  attended  with  a  locked 
jaW|  &c. 

Diuretic  Chpr. 

Two  ounces  of  Venice^turptntine  and  one  ounce  of 
Caftile-foap.  Diflblve  the  foap  in  two  quarts  of  warm 
wrater ;  then  add  the  turpentine,  after  it  has  been  well 
beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs* 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  ftrangur^^ 
and  obAru£lions  in  the  urinary  paiTages;  and,  as  it  w 
immediately  applied  to  the  parts  afftded,  it  feldom 
fails  of  giving  relief,  and  has  a  much  better  tScSt  when 
prefcribed  in  this  manner  than  when  given  by  the 
mouth :  by  this  laft  way  it  mixes  with  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids,  and  may  lofe  a  confiderable  portion  of  its 
diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the  kidneys ;  but,  by 
being  adminiitered  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter,  it  is  readily 
abforbed  by  the  neighbouring  veflcls,  and  promotes  a 
free  difcharge  of  urine. 

For  other  forms  of  clyfters,  fee  Clyster. 

There  are  a  variety  of  cafes  where  clyfters  may  be 
adroiniftered  with  great  fuccefs,  befides  thofe  already 
hinted  at :  as  in  inflammatory  fevers,  fpafmodic  con* 
ilri£lions,  and  colicky  complaints  in  the  bowels  \  in  re» 
cent  coughs,  apoplexy,  convulfions,  paralytic  com- 
plaints,  or  fwellings  of  the  belly,  whether  from  air 
pent  up  in  the  bowels  or  from  hardened  excrements  \ 
in  cafes  where  horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the 
aCcarides  which  lodge  in  the  loweir  part  of  the  intef- 
tines,  or  when  boti-worms  are  obferved  fticking  in  the 
anus,  or  voided  with  the  dungf  in  very  coilive  habits, 
before  laxative  or  opening  medicines  are  given  by  the 
mouth ;  in  wounds  which  penetrate  deep  into  the  muf- 
eular  or  tendinous  parts,  or^n  the  belly,  &c.  in  inflam- 
mations in  the  eyes,  or  when  the  heaid  ieems  particu- 
Jarly  aflPefled;  in  inflammatory  fwellings  on  any  part 
of  the  body ;  when  a  horCe  cannot  f wallow  his  foo4, 
.&c.  whether  it  proceeds  from^(]paiJaa  in  llie  mufclcs  of 


the  throat,  inflammations,  or  fvvelliagi.  Clyfters  coikw 
pofed  of  mucilaginous  fubftances,  as  ftarch,  linfeed, 
6cc.  are  of  great  benefit  in  violent  diarrhoeas  or  loofef 
nefs,  whether  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  difcharge,  or 
from  too  ftrong  purging  medicines. 

Clyfters  (lioi^ld  be  often  repeated,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  diforder  for  which  they  are  given  is  either  removed 
or  greatly  abated •  This  injunftion  may  be  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  as  the  adminiftering  clyfters  to 
horfes  is  not  attended  either  Avith  much  trouble  or  dif* 
(urbance  to  them. 

Colds, 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Colds. 
Rtnvels. 

Rowels  for  hordes  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  as  idTues 
in  the  human  body.  To  introduce  them  pbftrrve  the 
following  diredions  : 

Make  an  inciiion  through  the  flcin,  ^bout  three- 
eighths  of  aol^ch  long,  and  feparate  the  (k\n  from  the 
flefti  with  tl|^  finger,  or  with  a  blunt  bor^,  all  round 
the  orifice,  tt  far  as  tlie  finger  will  eafily  reach  \  then 
introduce  a  piece  of  leather,  very  thin,  ihaped  round, 
about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  having  a  large  round 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Previous  to  introducing  the 
leather,  it  fiiould  be  covered  with  lint  or  tov^,  and 
dipped  into  fome  digefttve  ointment ;  a  pledget  of  t6w, 
dipped  in  the  f^^me  ointment,  ftipuld  like#iie  be  put 
into  the  orifice,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold  air:  {he 
parts  around  it  foon  fwell,  which  is  followed  with  a 
plentiful  difcharge,  from  the  orifice,  of  ji^llo^  ferum 
or  lymph;  and,  in  two  or  three  days  at  niQft,<hetff- 
charge  turns  into  thick  grofe  white  matter :  the  rowel 
is  tlien  faid  to  fuppurate. 

The, artificial  vents  a£t  by  revulGon  or  derivationv 
and  hence  they  become  of  great  ufe  in  many  c^fes.  as 
they  empty  the  furraunding  veflels  by  a  regular  flow 
difcharge  of  its  contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fervice 
when  there  is  a  redundaocy  or  fulnefs  of  humours  in 
general,  which  may  require  a  gradual  difcharge,  in 
preference  to  greater  evacuations  by  purging  medicines, 
&c.  Rowels  fliould  be  placed,  efpecially  in  fome  par- 
ticular cafes,  as  near  the  afie£ied  part  as  pofiiUe ;  and, 
at  all  times,  they  ought  to  have  a  depending  orifice,  lA 
order  to  admit  of  a  free  difcharge  of  the  matter  that  is 
contained  in  them. 

The  belly,  infide  of  the  thighs,  the  breaft,  and  out- 
fide  of  the  flioulders  and  hips,  are  the  parts  where  they 
ought  to  be  infertcd,  and  where  they  are  found  to  an- 
fwer beft  5  they  are  fometimes,  but  very  injudicioufly, 
put  in  between  the  jaw  bones,  under  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  where  they  never  come  to  a  proper  fuppura- 
tion,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of  the  parts  in 
eating,  &c.  neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  purpofe 
from  being  placed  in  that  fituation.  In  fome  diforders 
ic  is  found  neceflary  to 'put  in  feveral  of  them  at  once, 
in  order  to  make  a  fudden  revulfion  froni  the  parta  af- 
feded ;  but  this  (bpuld  be  determined  by  the^  horfe'a 
age,  ftrength,  and  circumftWes  that  require  them* 

But,  though  rowels  are  found  very  beneficial  in  fome 
cafes,  yet,  like  a  number  of  .other  operations  <oncimon 
to  hdtfes.  they  fometimes,  by  the  improper  u(e  of  tliem, 
become  hurtful  to  the  conftitutioa^  and,  in  fi^me  difr 

cafes. 
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«dcs>  Aey  fr^ncntly,  inftcad  of  fiippuraring,  turir 
gangrenous.  Thus  in  violent  fevers,  where  they  are 
very  improperly  applieil»  they  never  fuppuratepmperlv: 
vrhethcrthis  proceeds  ff0in4he.quickncfs  of  tile  puifc, 
together  with  the  violent  rapidity  with  whieh  the  fluids 
in  general  are  then  carried  through  the^veflels,  or  from 
the  violent  agitation  in  which  the  whi>le  fvftem  is 
thrown,  it;  is  difHcult  to  determine;  but  experience 
-Iconfirms  thsc  obfervadon,  when  properly  attended  to. 
Jn  fuch  cafes,  the  furrounding  parts  where  the  rowfel 
is  placed  feldom  or  never  fwdl,  as  in  the  ordinaty 
Hxmrfe^  when  they  &ppurate  properly,  but  appear  dry, 
or. much  in  the  fame  Itate  as  when  they  wei-c  put  in ; 
ihere  is  little  or  no  difchargc  from  the  orifice;  and  the 
little  that  does  come  is  thin,  ichorous,  and  bloody.  In 
fuch  cafes,  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  immediately, 
atid  the  parts  well  fomented  with  a  (Irong  'infufion  erf 
chamomile,  or  an  emollient  pouhice  applied,  if  it  can 
he  properly  fixed,  and  frequently  repeated  5  at  intervals 
the  parts  ought  to  be  bathed  with  ardent  fpirits,  as  that 
of  wine,  turpentine,  &c.  covering  the  parts  from  the 
jexteroal  air ;  and,  provided  there  is  no  fever  at  the 
time,  two  Of  three  ouoces  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
given  through  the  day,,  either  made  Into  balls  or  given 
ia  lii^uid;  and  this  continue  till  the  threateaing  fym- 
ptoms  are  removed. 

RoweU  arc  of  great  ufe  in- carrying  off  rheums  or 
deiuxloQS  fpona  the  eyes ;  in  great  fwellings  of  the 
glands,  &c*  about  the  throat  and  Jaws,  which  threaten 
a  fuffocation-,  or  when  the  head  ieems  particularly  af^ 
ft&cdi  as  in  the  vertigo  or  ftaggers,  apoplexy,  See,  ^c. 
in  recent  lamenefs;  fwellings  of  the  legs  and  heels^ 
attendeil  widi  a  difcharge  of  thin  iobovous  matter,  &o. 
in  brgeJand.fodden  ifwelUngsin  any  part  of  the  body| 
m  when  ex^vaiationsof  the^oids  have  taken. place, 
from  blows,  bruifes,  ^ct^'-Or.whebi  a  horfe  has  had  a 
icvereJall*,  £cc.  and  in  many  otber  eafe^  which  the 
'praditiooar'Will  rnheaiber,. 

Setons. 
:  Setons  are^ctf  gj^eat  ufe  in  carrying.  t)ff  matter  froni 
^keprfeated'camonns  x)r  abfceiTes  in  diferent  parts  of 
Abe  IxMjy.  They  .ought  at  all  times  to  be  ufcd  in  prefer- 
£ncrto  making  deep  iocifions  into  the  mufcular  parts^ 
which  iK>t  only  disfigure  horfes,  but  fuch  deep  incifions 
are  very  difficult  to  heal  up  in  them,  qn  account  of  the 
iituation  of  fome  of  thefe  tumours,  and  the  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  body,  which  is  unfavourable  in  many 
cafes  for  prociiring  a  depending  opening  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  matter,  as  in  tumours  in  the  back,  withers^ 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  immediately  behind  the 
cars,  which  are  very  common.  Befides  the  horizontal 
l^ofition  of  the  body,  the  natural  teftlcffnefs  and  impa- 
tience of  horfes  renders  it  imprafticable  to  fix  proper 
bandages  on  thofe  elevated  parts;  the  fituation  of  them, 
likewife,  will  not  adroit  of  proper  dreffmgs  being  fixed 
on  them  with  any  -degree  of  certainty  of  their  remain* 
JDg  for  any  Ictogth  of  time  j  by  which  means  thcopen^ 
tngs  made  into  fuch  tumours  or  abfceffes  are  frequently 
left  bare,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  &c.  hence  fuch 
openings  degenerate  into  very  foul  ulcers,  and  produce 
a  great  deal  of  proud  flelh,  which  requires  to  be 
repeatedly  cut  away  with  the  knife,  as  the  Arongeil 


cauftits  that' tan  b«  applied  arc  not  fuflicieftt  to  keep  it 
undet.       " 

Setons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin,  (harp-potntefl 
inftruments  or  needles,  fliaped  like  a  dart  at  the  point, 
and  having  at  the  other  extremity  an  eye  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  tumour.  The 
fize  of  the  inftrument  may  be  determined  by  that  of  the 
tum6ur,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  cord  which  is  to  fol- 
low it,  and  tvhich  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fmaller  than 
the  jperforar ion  made  by  the  point  of  the  needle.  Evdry 
;pra^kioner  in  farrieiy  ihciu Id  always  have  a  number  o4 
the(<  needles  by  him,  of  difterent  fizes,  that  is,  from 
fix  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  a  little  bended 
on  the  flat  or  under  fide.  '  To  apply  them  in  cafes  of 
tumours  or  abfceffes,  you  muft  obferve  the  following 
method  : 

When  the  matter  is  found  to  fluctuate  in  the  tumour^ 
the  needle,  armed  with  a  cord  at  the  end,  is  to  be  in* 
troduced  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  the  fharp j>oint  of 
the  inftrument  direAed  to,  and  broughtout  at  the  under 
or  lowermoll  part  of  the  tumour,  including  the  whole 
length  of  it  5  or,  if  needful,  through  the  found  muf*» 
cular  flefh  on  the  under  part,  in  order  to  make  a  de- 
pending orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off;  the 
bytA  (hould  be  dipped  in  fome  digeftive  oitttment,  and 
then  tied  together  at  both  ends' with  a  thread,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  flipping  out.  But  if,  fromi  the  length  of 
the  perforation,  the  cord  (hould  not  admit  of  being  tied 
together  at  the  ends,  a  fmall  button  of  wood,  or  fome 
fuch  fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at  each  end;  only,  from 
this  circumftance,  the  cord  will  require,  when  {hiftecf^ 
occafionally  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  downwards) 
whereas  when  the  enda  of  it  are  tied  together,  it 
forms  a  circle,  and  may  always  be  fliifted  downwards 
to  the  loiter  orifice.  When  the  matter  in  the  tumour 
appeans  to  be  wholly  difcharged  or  dried  up,  and  no 
4^cknefB  appearing  but  where  the  cord  is,  it  may  then 
becut  out,  and  tlu^  orifices  fufll^d  to  heal  up. 
•  Wheu  -the  needle  for  introducing  the  feton  is  to  pafs 
near  to  any  large  blood-veffels  or  nerves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may  be 
concealed  in  a  canulaor  cafe,  open  at  both  ends';  ai|d  . 
lifter  a«i  opening  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tu* 
mour,  fulHcienc  to  admit. the  needle  with  its  cafe>  it 
may  then  be  direfted  with  fafety  to  pafs  the  blood-- 
veffels^ &c.  and  may  then  be  puihed  forward  through 
the  canula,  and  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  tumour,  and, 
having  all  thecomn^on  teguments  to  perforate^  danger 
will  be  avoided. 

The  medicines,  and  direflions  to  ufe  them,  for  vari- 
ous diforders,  being  given  under  the  heads  of  the  fevc^ 
ral  diforders  throughout  this  work,  we  (hall  here  only 
give  the  few  following. 

Tobacco  infuftm.  Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  fitongefl: 
tobacco,  twelve  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  camphorated 
fpirits  and  braadv»  equal  quantities,,  (lirring  as  oftea 
as  poffible.  Toucn  with  the  infufion^  or  apply  pledgets 
of  the  tobacco. 

Camphorated  elder  ointment.  Into  half  a  pound  of 
ointment  of  elder,  (lir  and  mix  well  fix  drachms  of 
camphor  finely  powdered ;  moiften^  if  needful,  with 

U  fpirits 
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fpirits:  add,  when  defircd  more  cooling-  and  r«- 
pellenti  three  drachms  of  fugar  of  lead  in  very  fine 
fpo^der. 

'  Soap  linitmnt.  Mix  fo/t  foap,  ^  fmalP  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine,  fuller's  earjfer  and  vinegar  or 
brandy  v^'^  neceilary,  add  a  fmaH  quantity  of  iinfced 
oil  :  (prcad  on  low, 

Coofi/rg  repeliint  wbitie'  ointment.  White  wax  fix 
ounces,  melt  it  in  three  pounds  of  oil  olive,  add  by 
degrees  one  pound  of  cerufe  finely  powdered  :  if  de* 
Irred  more  repellent,  add  one  ounce  of  fugar  of  lead; 
rub  the  fu^ar  of  lead,  well  powdered,  in  a  fmall  quan-^ 
tity  of  the  oil  firft>  then  mix. 

Ointment  for  the  pafterns  of  horfes  liable  to  crack  in 
exercife»  Mix  hog's  lard  and  linfeed  oil^  two  pans  lard 
to  one  of  oil ;  Uir  well  into  the  mafs,  French  brandy 
after  the  rate  of  a  gill  to  half  a  pound.  Touch  the 
cracks  frequently  with  brandy, 

LegsJkvilieJ  of  young  horfes,  from  long  (landing,  or 
work.  Bathe  with  diftilled  vinegar,  to  a  quart  of 
which  may  be  added  tlvo  ounces  of  camphorated  fpi- 
rits.  Or,  a  bath  for  the  legs  of  cold  fpting  water, 
continued  ten  or  twelve  minutes:  rub  thoroughly  dry 
with  a  linen  cloth,  fo  gently  as  to  caufe  no  heat. 

Emoliietit  and  difctUient  foius  or  hath*  Boil  worm  wood, 
chamomile  flower^,  mallows,  bay  leaves,  tanfy,  and 
Tofibmary,  of  each  fix  hatidfuls,  in  a  gallon  of  waier, 
flowly,  to  three  quarts,  mix  the  three  quarts  with 
water  in  a  ftrong  tub^  in  which  bath  the  horfe's  two 
legs  may  be  placed  as  warm  as  is  convenient,  and  there 
kept  as  long  as  the  heat  coniinufes*  Warm  i^  afrelh 
for  the  htnd-legs. 

l^ains  in  the  Jbanls  and  Jlnns  of  rattrs.  Poppies 
bruifed,  four  ounces;  lavender,  elder- flowers,  and 
chamomile,  each  three  or  four  handfnls;  boil  in  fix 
.pints  t>f  water,  drain  oflT  three  pints,  and  add  three 
ounces  of  camphorated  fpirits:  u(e  the  mixture  warm^ 
twice  a  day,  with  fponge  or  flannel,  to  the  legs  atid 
joints,  whB»the  hoffe  comes  in  from  exercife,  the  laft 
thing  after  dteffing* 

Saiwrnim  Jirengthening  embrocation.  Bed  diftilled  vi- 
'tKegar,  one  pint ;  aqua  vegeto  made  with  one  pint  of 
water,  and  three  tea  fpoonfuls  of  Goulard's  extrafl 
of  iaturn,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine :  mix.  A 
quantity  of  this  fliould  be  kept  clofe  corked  for  flable 
ufe,  zi  it  improves  by  keeping ;  its  ftrength  may  be 
yaxied  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  Goulard's  ex- 
tn£t  \  but  I  have  ever  found  the  prefent  form  fuffici* 
cntly  ftrong  in  this  intention. 

Rjunnirig  tbrujh :  when  this  has  become  inveterate, 
ieftd,  and  difchargef  much,  deterge  an4  heal.it  with 
either  of  the  following:  ^gyptiacum^  half  an  ounce; 
brandy  and  dillilled  vinegar  of  each*one  ounce  ;  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh-aloes  one  ounce  t  mix.  Bathe  twice  a 
day,  charged  with  tovi^  dipped  therein.  Or,  quench 
unflacked  lime  in  vinegar,  ftrain,  and  ufe  the  liquid 
•  hot«  Or,  diftilled  vinegar^  oak  bark  "finely  powdered, 
and  whites  of  eggs»  Should  the  difcharge  flop  very 
fuddenly,  purge,  or  give  alteratives;  indeed,  if  it  be 
a  natural  thrulh,  no  aftringents  can  be  fafely  ufed, 
without  concomitant  internals  of  the  alterant  or  purga- 
tive  clafs,  for  fear  of  a  mctaftafis,.  or  tracflauon  of  the 


humour  to  fome  other  part,  a  miuch  worfe  confeqttence 
than  the  natural  defe£^. 

As  the  compbints  in  the  eyes  of  a  horfc  come  fre- 
quently under  the  care  of  the  farrier,  we  infert  the 
following  inftru^ions. 

/  Difeafes  of  the  Eyet. 

7Tie  cafes  that  moft  frequently  occur,  re quiriag^me^*^ 
djcal  aid,  or  admitting  of  cure,  arc  generally  the  eifeds 
cither  of  colds,  or  of  blows,  bites,  or  other  external 
injuries.  In  thofc  proceeding  immediately  from  coid,. 
there  is  perceived  an  inflammation  4ipon  the  globe  of  ^ 
the  eye,  and  internal  furrounding  parts,  as  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids.  Sec  ;  inflead  of  Jts  former  tjranfparency,. 
the  eye  h^s  a  thick  cloudy  appearance  upon  its  outer 
covering,  and  is  confiantlydifcharging  an  acrid  fcrum,, 
which  in  a  fiiort  time  alnwft  excoriates  tjie  part  in  it* 
paflage.  The  horfe  drops  his  ears,  becomes  dull  and 
fluggifh,  is  frequently  {baking  his  head,  as  if  to  (bake 
off  the  ears,  and  in  every  a£lion  difcovers- pain  and 
difquietude.  In  this  cafe,  after  bleeding,  the  treats 
ment  prefcribed  in  the  article  Cdds  mull  be  adopted 
and  perfevered  in;,  and  to  eool  the  parts,,  and  allay  the 
irritation  occa^ned  by  the  feaUing  ierum,  let  the  eyes 
and  furrounding  parts  be  gentlywaihed  twice  or  thrice 
every  day  with  a  fponge  or  tow  impregnated  with  the 
.  following  folution : 

Sugar  of  lead  one  drachm,  white  vitHol  two  fcraplesv 
fpring  water  half  a,  pint,  brandy  or  camphorated  fpirits 
one  ounce,  or  two  table  Spoonfuls*  if  the  inflammation 
'  (hould  not  feem  likely  to  abater  but  to  weacap threatening 
appearance,  the-  following  diuretic  medicine  muft  be 
adminiftered:  Caftilefoap  twelve -ounces,  yellow  rofin 
and  nitre  (in  powder)^  each  eight  ounces,  powdered 
camphire  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  juniper  fix  drachms i. 
mixed  with  a  (ufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or  honey «.  The 
mafs is^to  be  divided  intotweliiee balls,,  rolled  up  in  li^ 
qtropce  or  antfeed  powder ;  one  ol  which- is  to  be  givea 
every  morning,  ufing  alfo  gentle  work  or  moderate  exf*^ 
ercife.  '         ' 

Theeffeds  ariBng^rom  blows  or  bites  form  difFefcrt 
appearances,  according  to  the  fe verity  of  the  injury  faf«- 
tained.  Should  inflammation  and  fwelling  proceed 
from  either  cafe,  bleeding  wiU.  be  neceflary  without 
delay,  and  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the 
fymptoms  appear  to  abater  and  let  the  parts  be  plentt* 
fully  embrocated  four  times  a  day  with  the  folk>win|^ 
preparation  of  Goulard's-  cerate  t 

Kxtrafb  of  faturn,  three  drachms ;,  camphorated  (]pi<» 
rits,^  one  ounce ;  river  or  pond  water,  one  pint.    The 
extracts  to  be  firft  mixed  with  the  fpirits,,  then  the  ' 
water  to  be  added.     •- 

If  a  large  fwelling,  laceration,  or  wound,  attends^, 
after  wafhing  with  the  above,  apply  a  warm  poultice  of 
bread,  milk,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion,  foftened  with  a 
(mall  portion  of  hog's  lard  or  olive-oil.  In  cafes  of  lefs 
danger,  or  in  remote  fituations  where  medicines  are  not 
to  b^pTocure4,the  following  may  be  nfed  asa  fubftitutes 

Beft  white- wine  vinegar  half  a  pinty  fpring<rwater  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  and  beft  brandy  a  wine  glafs,,  or  half 
a  gill. 

As  to  the  guttaferena,.  cataradi,  film,  &o.  thefe  2x9. 
safes  in  wJbich  relief  i&very  feldom^  obtained^. 
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Tlc-gutta  fcrcna  is  a  pjirtial  or  univerral  lofs  of  fight, 
vhcrc  no  palpable  dcfcft  or  fault  appears  in  the  eye, 
except  that  the  pupil  is  a  Kttlc  more  enlarged  or  con- 
traced.  The  appearances  of  this  blemiOi  are  various, 
as  well  as  the  caufes  and  effeSs,  fome  of  its  fubjefts 
being  totally  blind,  and  others  barely  enabled  to  dillin- 
^i(h  between  light  and  darknefs.  The  figns  are  black- 
iicfe  of  the  pnpil,  an  alteraiion  of  the  fvzc  of  the  eye, 
and  its  not  contrafting  or  dilating  upon  a  fudden  cx- 
pofure  to  any  degree  of  light.  In  order  to  the  cure, 
it  is  ncceflary  to  attend  to  the  caufe,  and  to  apply  fuch 
fcmcdies  as  that  may  indicate :  though  in  truth  it  is  a 
diforder  in  which,  from  whatever  caufe  originating,  no 
great  cxpe£lation  can  be  formed  from  medicine,  either 
internally  or  externally,  more  particularly  from  the 
former,  the  feat  of  difeafc  being  fo  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  medical  afiion.  If  tlie  defeft  (hould  be  owing  roa 
coatra£lion  of,  or  com  predion  upon,  the  optic  nerve, 
Ycry  little  can  be  done  with  any  expeftation  of  fnccefs  j 
and  much  led  if  it  arifes  from  a  palfy  6f  that  or  any 
odicr  neighbouring  part. 

A  catara£l  is  a  defcdi  iii  the  cryftallinc  humour  of 
Ac  eye,  which,  becoming  opaque,  prevents  the  ad- 
iniiBon  of  thofe  rays  upon  the  retina  that  conftitutc 
ilbotu  The  diforder  called  moon  eyes  are  only  cata-* 
rafts  fotniing.  Thefcin  general  make  their  appearance 
■when  a  borfe  is  turned  6ve  coming  fix  5  and  at  which 
time  one  eye  becomes  clouded,  the  eye-lid  being  fwell- 
ed,  and  very  often  (hut  up :  and  a  tliin  water  generally 
mns  from  the  difeafed  eye  down  the  cheek,  fo  (harp  as 
fometimes  to  excoriate  the  ikin  :  the  veins  of  the  tem- 

!te,  under  the  eye,  and  along  the  nofe,  ar^  turgid  and 
olh  though  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  eyes  run  but 
Kttlc.  This  difoider  comes  and  goes  till  the  catara£t 
iii  rtpe^  then  all  pain  and  running  difappear,  and  the 
horfe  becomes  totally  blind,  which  is  generally  in 
about  two  years.  During  this  time  fome  horfes  nave 
inorc  frequent  returns  than  others  ^  which  continue  in 
fome  a  week  or  more,  in  others  three  or  four;  return- 
ing once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  they  are  feldoni 
lb  long  as'  five  without  a  relapfe.  There  is  another 
kind  of  iiAoon-blindnefs,  which  is  alfo  the  forerunner 
of  c^tara£^s,  where  no  humour  or  weeping  attends. 
The  efc  is  never  fhut  up  or  clofed  here,  but  will  now 
and  then  look  thick  and  troubled,  at  which  time  the 
horfe  fees  nothing  diftinclly  •,  when  the  eyes  appear 
fonk  and  penfhing^  the  catarads  are  longer  in  coming 
to  maturity;  and  it  isnoiunufual,  in  this  cafe,  for  one 
eye  locfcape.  Thefe  cafes  generally  end  in  blindncfs 
of  onc>  if  not  of  both  eyes.  The  moft  promifing  figns 
of  recovery  are-when  the  attack  comes  more  fcldom, 
and  their  continuance  grows  (liorter,  and  that  they 
lave  the  corner  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  the  globe 
phmpandfulL 

In  ail  blemiOies  or  dcfefts,  wh^ere  a  thickening  of 
feme  to^  of  the  coats,  membranes,  or  humours,  of  the 
tjCfhufq/imtd  an  appearance  of  a  cataract  or  film,  it 
MS  betif  arf  eftablifhed  cuftom  among  molt  farriers  to 
wioir  •  j^  plentiful  application  of  corrolive  powders, 
w^gneots,  and  folulions,  for  the  purpofe  of  oblitera- 
litm%  Widiout  rcftcding  (as  Mr.Taplin  obferves)  upon 
M  aMiirdity  of  endeavouring  to  dcftroy  by  corroCon 


what  18  abfolutely  feparated  from  the  furface  by  a 
variety  of  membranous  coverings,  according  to  the 
diftind^  feat  of  difeafej  wiih  which  ir  is  impofliblc  to 
bring  the  intended  remedy  into  contact,  without  firit 
dertroying  the  intervening  or  furrounding  parts  by 
which  the  inner  delicate  ilrufture  is  h  numeroufly 
guarded.  But,  in  all  dUbrders  of  this  fort,  whether 
moon-eyes,  or  confirmed  cataracts  with  d  weeping, 
general  evacuations  with  internal  alteratives  can  only 
take  place.  Indeed  the  attempts  to  Cure  catarafts  have 
hitherto  generally  produced  only  a  pjlUation  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  fometimes  have  proved  eniirely  dcftruc- 
tive ;  yet  early  care,  it  is  faid|  has  in  fome  inftances 
proved  fuccefsful.  To  this  end  rowelling  is  prefcribed, 
with  bleeding  at  proper  intervals,  except  where  the 
eyes  appear  funk  and  periihing.  It  is  alfo  dire£led^ 
during  the  violente  of  the  fymptoms,  to  obfervc  a 
cooling  treatment ;  alfo  to 

Give  the  horfe  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  day,mixed 
into  a  ball  with  honey  5  and  bathe  the  parts  above  the 
eye  with  verjuice  or  vinegar  wherein  rofe-leaves  arc 
infufed,  to  four  ounces  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  fugar 
of  lead  may  be  added.  The  I'welling  on  the  lid  may 
afterwards  be  bathed  with  a  fponge  dipped  hi  equal 
parts  of  lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together ;  and 
the  following  cooling  phyfic  (hoy  Id  be  given  every 
fourth  day,  till  the  eye  becomes  clear :  lenitive  elec- 
tuary and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  four  ounces }  Glau- 
ber's. faltSj  three  ounces ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  two 
ouncos. 

When  the  weeping  is  by  thefe  means  removed,  the 
alterative  pofvders  (hould  be  given  every  day,  till  two 
or  three  pounds  are  taken,  an^  after  an  interval  of 
three  months  the  fame  courfe  (hould  be  repeated.  This 
method,  it  is  affirmed,  has  often  been  attended  with 
good  fuccefs,  where  the  eyes  have  been  full,  and  no 
way  perilhed.  The  haws  is  a  fwelUng  and  fponginefs 
that  grows  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eyes,  f«»  large 
fometimes  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the  eye.  The  operation  • 
here  is  eafily  performed,  by  cutting  part  of  it  away  % 
but  the  farriers  are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much  j-^hc 
wound  may  be  dreflcd  with  honey  of  rofes,  and,  if  a 
fungus  or  fpongy  flefti  arifes,  it  (hould  be  fprinWed 
with  burnt  alum,  or  touched  with  blue  vitriol. 

The  following  prefcripllons  are  tranflate\!tfrwai  tfcc 
works  of  the  moll  celebraitcd  pra£Htioners  of  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  &c.  together  with  thofe  ufed 
by  the  mod  diftinguilhed  of  our  nation. 

Ar  a  Horfe  that  has  disordered  Sight,  Take  fp ring 
irt^  rain  water,  of  each  an  equal  quantity ;  filter  the  ^ 
forAier  through  white-brown  paper;  rafp  in  a  little 
Callile-foap  and  double-refined  fugar ;  afterwards  filter 
it  again  through  another  paper  j  ufdthis  with  a  foft 
feather  two  or  three  times  a  day  till  the  eye  becomes 
clear. 

Pills  to  purge  the  Brain  of  a  Horfe  tiat  has  fore  Eyes. 
Take  agaric,  common  aloes,  fenna-leaves,  tuibith- 
rdots,  gentian,  and  ginger,  of  each  three  drachms,  all 
in  powder  5  and  with  unfalted  butter,  or  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn, make  it  into  a  fufficient  number  of  balls,  to  be 
rolled  in  liquorice  powder,  for  one  dofe  \  give  after  ii 
a  few  glaiTcs  of  wine,  to  make  him  fwallow  it  th^ 
U  a  .  /-^   betterjT 
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better;  he  (liouM  faft  fix- or  kren  hours  before  and 
after  taking  the  dofe. 

j1  powder  to  dijfipate  a  IVeh,  Take  garden -thyme  or 
wiid-thyme;  dry  one  or  boih  of  thefe  in  the  (hade,  and 
make  a  fine  powder;  which  ufe  with  a  feather  to  the 
horfe^s  eye  three  or  four  times  a-day. — ^Remember 
never  fo  blow  thrs  powder  irtio  a  horfes  eye. 

Another  Remedy  for  {ore  Eys.  Take  celandine-juice, 
two  ounces ;  white  vitriol  and  Florentine  orris-root, 
powdered,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  put  the  juice  and  pow- 
der into  a  pint  of  plantain  or  fpring  water ;  beat  it  all 
well  together  till  the  water  is  in  a  froth;  then  let  it  fet- 
tle all  night,  and  filter  it  through  white-brown  paper  j 
to  be  ufed  with  a  feather. 

'  Another  Powder  for  Films  or  Specks.  Take  cry  ftal  qt 
glafs,  levigated  very  fine,  to  which  add'an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fugar-candy  ;  fift  it  well  foroife. 

A 'i other  WaK  to  remove  a  Film,  Take  a  piece  of  lean 
hjing  or  fait  beef,  dry  it  in  an  oven  fo  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder  ;  do  the  like  to  a  ftick  of  liquorice  \ 
take  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and  a  third  part  of 
burnt  roach-alum  ;  mix  them  well^  and  blow  with  a 
quil)  each  morning  abdut  a  pennyweight  into  the  horfc's 
eye,  dra^^'ing  the  lids  together,  to  keep  in  the  powdery 
and,  rn  fo  doing  every  other  day  for  five  or 'fix  d«iy§ 
together,  the  film  will  vanifli.  This  will  likewifc  re- 
move the  pin  and  web.  .  -^ 
.  Another,  Wafli  the  eye  with  wine ;  then,  lift  up 
the  eye-lid,  and  gently  ftroke  the  eye  with  wheat-i 
flour  on  your  thumb.  Common  fait,  or  fait  of  lead, 
beatea  fine,  and  put  into  tho  eye,  is  likewife  proper  ; 
or  you  may  wa(h  the  horfc's  eye  with  your  fpittle  in 
the  moniing  fading,  having  ficft  put  a. little  fait  in 
your  nwuth^  A  very  efi'eftual  way  is  to  beat  fal-anv 
Qioniac  and  put  into  the  eye,  repeating  it  every  day  till 
the  film  is  gone. 

Another^  very  good.  Take  ground-ivy,  four  handfuls  5 
common  fait,  lugar-candy,  white-copperas  calcined, 
each  an  ounce ;.  fix  new-)aid  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  the 
yolks  to  be  taken  away;  after  which  beat  (hells  and  all 
well  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  pint  of  white- 
wine;  lettheminfufe  twelve  hours,  and  filter  it  through 
paper  for  ufe* 

An  Eye-poijjder^  Take  conamon  flate,  calcined ; 
fnail-fticlls,  kali,  or  fea-wort,  each  two  ounces; 
powder  all  thefe  and  fift  thenx  through  a  lawn  ^itwQ ; 
ufe  this  as  before  defcribed,  and  continue  it  till  tbe 
cure  is  finifhed. 

.  A  cooling  Eye- water.  Take  of  fugat  of  lead  two 
drachms,  white  vitriol  half  an^unce  ;  diflblve  the/^i^j 
a  pint  of  fpring  water ;  to  which  may  occafionally  be 
added  when  the  rheum  is  very  large,  and  inflammatioa 
removed,  half  ah  ounce  of  powder  of  tutty. 

A  repelling  Eye^^aier,  Take  two  drachms  of 
Tofe-buds,  infufe  them  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  -y 
when  cold  pour  off  the  infufion,  and  add  to  it 
twenty-five  grains  of  fugar  of  lead.  With  thefe 
waters  let  the  eye  and  ey/:-lid  be  bathed  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  with  a.  clean  fponge  that  has  been 
dipped  therein. 

A  nvhite  Eye-water,  Take  roach  alum,  and  white - 
uicriol,  each  one  ouuce  \  burn  them  to  a  white  mafsj^ 


upon  a  clean  fire* (hovel  \  when  this  la  done,  powder 
them  and  mix  them  .with  three  pints  of  boiibig  water ; 
to  this  you  may  add  one  ounce  of  lapis  calaminaris 
finely  powdered.  You  may  drefs  wounds  in  the  eye 
with  honey  of  rofes  alone,  or  with  a  little  fugar  of  lead 
mixed  with  it,  and  abput  an  eighth  part  of  tin£lure 
of  myrrh,  or  the  following  ointment: 

Take  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  tutty,  two  drachms  of 
honey  of  rofes,  and  one  fcruple  of  burnt  white-vitriol ; 
mix  thefe  cold,  and  apply  them  a  little  warmed  with  a 
feather  between  the  eye-lids,  morning  and  evening  for 
fome  time,  and  wa(h  his  eye  at  noon  with  a  little 
warmed  milk  and  a  fponge.  ^ 

If  the  horfe  is  flefny,  and  of  a  grofs  conftitution, 
bleeding  (hould  be  repeated  ;  his  diet  (hould  be  fcalded 
bran,  avoidii)g  teans,  oats,  or  any  thing  hard  to  chew, 
as  this  will  affect  his  eye,  efpecially  if  it  is  much  in- 
flamed j  thib  obferve  fomc  days. 

Aloon-eyed  hprfes  are  fubjefl;  to  cataracts.  When 
the  eye  is  neycr  fliut  up,  or  clofedv  and  when  the  eyes 
appear  funk  and  pertfhing,  it  frequently  happens  that 
pnewjli  beloft,  if  notbotkof  them.  The  moft  promifing 
^\^g\\^  of  recovery  are  when  the  attacks  come  more 
feldomjand  they  leave  the  globe  plump  and  full,  as  well 
as  the  corner  clear  and  tranfparent. . 

During  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  the  pooling 
regim^en  (hould  be  obferved,  and  you  m^y  give  him 
daily  ^wo  ounces  of  nitre  made  into  a  bal^  with  honey*. 
The  fwelling  of  the  lid  may  be  bathed  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together  in 
equal  quantities. 

Another  Eyewater,  Take  of  the  juice  of  pirn-* 
pernel  and  eyebright,  of  each  half  a  pint;  add  to 
them,  the  powder  of  lapis  calaminaris  quenched  in 
white-wine,  an  ounce;  as  much  of  the  powder  of 
burnt  alum  ;  twQ  drachms  of  the "  calcine  of  crab's 
eyes,  and  as  much  of  the  powdered  pith  of  ovftcrs  x. 
dip  a  feather  in  thefe  after  well  ftirring,  and  ruo  it  in 
the  eyes. 

A  Remedy  for  hlood-Jbot  Eyes,  Take  the  juice  of  9 
lemon,  the  crumbs  of  white-bread,  bole-ammoniac>. 
and  a  rotten  apple ;  bruife  them  together,  amj  make  of 
them  a  cataplafm  or  plaifter  :  then  take  the  powder  of 
the  root^  of  mallows,  with  that  of  a  cruft  of  brown- 
bread,  and  blow  it  into  the  eyes  ;  then  bind  the  plaifter^ 
or  rather  the  poultice,  over  them :  do  this  three  or  four 
times,  and  you  may  expeft  that  the  blood  and  rhcunk 
will  be  driven  back  and  difperfed;  but>  if  it  be  fo  large 
that  this  will  not  cure  it,  then  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  tcai- 
ple-vcins. 

For  a  Film^  BHe^  or  Blow,  in  the  Exe. .  Take  of  white- 
copperaiS  and  verdegris,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each;, 
beat  thefe  to  powder,  and  dry  them  well  upon  a  plate  or 
fpatula;  and  after  that  take  of  it  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a  drachm;  and  with  a  quill  blow  it  into  the  eye ;  then 
clofe  the  horfc*is  eye  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  and  after 
that  wafli  it  with- eye-bright  water  ;  and  fo^  do  till  all 
your  powder  is  wafted;  and  when  yoi^  j^yrceivc  % 
brightnefs  in  your  horfe's  eye,  you  may  conclude  lha> 
the  malady  is  banilhed. 

For  other  receipts,  fee  Wounds,  Farctc,  Glan^ 
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ITie  followmg  is  a  lift  of  fucK  drugs  as  arc  mod 
neccflary  in  the  cure  of  the  various  disorders  incident 
to  thchorfc,  \<rith  a  brief  account  of  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues. 

Aloes*  This  medicine,  by  its  balfamic,  corroborative, 
and  lenitive  virtues,  ahi Merges  and  eliminates  the  vifcid 
humours,  correfts  fuch  as  are  vitiated,  and,  corrobo- 
rating the  relaxfed  tpuef  of  the  flomach,  removes  the 
fpafms  and  flatulencies  of  the  prima  vra^  and  is  in  ge- 
neral a  very  powerful  and  efficacious  medicine. 

Diaphoretic  Antimony  is  of  great  fervice  in  fevers,  pef- 
tilential  difordcrs,'and  alfo  for  all  eruptions  on  the  (kin, 
as  it  caufes  pcrfpiration,  and  is  a  great  cleanfer  and 
fweetencr  of  the  blood,  &€• 

Butter  of  Antimony  \%  a  powerful  cauftic,  and  caufes 
an  efchar  very  quickly,  which  feparates  the  foul  flerti 
in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time.  It  is  chiefly  ufcd  for  cankered 
feet. 

A(jua  Fcrtis  is  ufed  only  as  a  menftruum  in  other  pre- 
parations, but  its  nature  and  quality  are  much  the  fame 
with  the  butter  of  antimony.  It  is  ufed  for  horfes  as  a 
eauHic,  and  is  of  infinite  fervicein  loofening  a  core  of 
rotien  flefli. 

Crude  Antimony  is  an  excellent  alterative  in  the 
fcabies  and  mange  in  horfes  and  cattle. 

Alumy  when  melted  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
dragon*s -blood,  is  an  excellent  ftyptic. 

Amfeedxs  a  great  promoter  of  the  appetite,  and  aflPords 
relief  in  phlegmatic  and  cold  difordcrs  of  the  flomach 
and  ititeftines. 

Balfam  of  Peru,  Its  qualifies  are  healing,  drying, 
and  difcuf&ng,  and  it  is  a  great  flrengthener  and  warmer, 
of  the  nerves,  and  is  ferviceabk  in  cuts  or  green 
wounds. 

*    Baffam  ofSuiphur^  with  Oil  of  Turpentine y  is  a  medi- 
cine much  approved  for  all  diforders  of  the  breafJ,  as 
^aHofor  ulcerations  and  obftruftions  of  the  urinary  paf- 
-fages. 

Ba^  Berries  are  the  fruit  of  a  well  known  aromatic 
oily  leaved  tree;  thef  are  heating,  drying,  emollient, 
and  refolvent,  and  greatly  provoke  urine. 

Benjamin  is  of  a  warniing,  drying,  difcufling,  difTolv- 
'  ing,  and  purifying,  nature  j  it  r^fifls  putrcfi£Hon,  and  is 
an  excellent  remedy  againfl  difeafes  of  the  lungs  and 
kidneys. 

Tellow  Baftlicon  is  an  excellent  ointment  to  incarn 
wounds,  and  held  in  great  elteem. 

Bole'amnmiiac  is,  in  fome  degree,  an  aftringent,  in 
confequcnce  of  which  it  is  ufed  in  fluxion  of  humours. 
It  is  of  a  drying  nature,  and  induces  cicatrices  on 
wounds.. 

Bearsfo&t  has  virtues  fi milar  to  thofe  of  black  helle- 
■  bore,  and  purges  the  lower  belly.     It  is  generally  con- 
lidered  an    infallible   prefervative  again  It  contagious 
diilempers  among  horfes  and  horned  cattle. 

Birthwort.     The  powder  of  this  root,  and  its  eitraft 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  are  ufed  in  liniments  for  cleanfing' 
inveterate,  fordid,  and.  mnKgnant,  ulcers. 

Cream  of  Tartar »  T  his  medicine- is  cooling,  and 
gently  cathartic. 

Calomel  is  a  great  fweetener  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  and  may  be  given  in  half-ounce  dofes.^ 


Cbnm;mili.  Thjfi  medicine  digefis,  relaxes^  moHificr^ 
and  alleviates  pain  *,  is  a  fine  diuretic,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  compofition  of  clyfl'irs. 

'    CloHjes  are  of  ufe  in  nervous  diforders  among  hor{es 
when  boiled  in  wine  or  ale. 

Cnmphcr  is  of  a  fingular  efiicacv  in  removhig 
external  inflammations,  whether  of  me  eyes  or  others 
wife. 

Carranvay^feeds  are  one  of  the  four  hot  feeds  \  they  are 
flomac' ic. 

Cardamoms  aM  digef^ion,  expel  wind,  and  are  good  in 
molt  diforders  incident  to  the  head. 

Cumminfeed  is  fcrviceaWe  in  healing  inftinunations 
of  the  kidneys.     It  is  carminative. 

Cinnamon,  The  quality  of  cinnamon  is  flimiilating 
and  corroborative. 

Dliipente  is  a  compound  of  fcveral  ingredients  \ 
it  is  cfFcdaal  in  opening  obflruftions  of  the  intpfr 
tines,  ^c. 

Diafcordivm  is  of  an  afl:ringent  quality. 

Dragon's-blood  is  a  great  drier,  an  aflringent,  and  has 
a  fliarp  diuretic  virtue. 

Diagridium,  Its  virtues  are  a  brifk  cathartic,  and  a 
flrong  diuretic;  it  is  given  in  fhort  preparations  to- 
purge  water. 

Daucus'feed^  or  Carrot feedM  an  excellent  remedy  for 
the  flrangury  in  horfes  or  cattle. 

Elecampane.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  very  wann» 
opening,  and  dcterfive  \  it  clcanfes  the  lungs  fromfar* 
tarous  and  vifcid  obftrudions,  and  opens  the  uri- 
nary dui^ls;  when  compounded  with  brimflone  and 
bellebore-root,  is  of  great  fervice  m  cutaneous  difor- 
ders. 

Etiphorbium  is  chiefly  ufed  in  furgery  for  cleanfing 
foul  ulcers,  and  exfoliating  of  carious  bone*. 

JetpanEmrth  is-in  great  eflimation  for  flopping  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  and  is  good  in  catarrhs. 

Bgyptiacum  is  an  ointment  that  is  applied  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and  to  keep  down  fungous 
flefh. 

Fenugreek-feeds  are  foftening,  relaxing,  and  healing, 
when  internally  applied  ;  and,  when  applied  to  tumours, 
they  ripen,  difcufs,  and  digeft. 

Frankincenfej  or  Ohbanum.     Applied  outwardly;  it 
difcuflcs  catarrhs,  incarns  hollow  ulcers,  and  brinjjjs 
them  to  a  cicatrix  ;  it  conglutinatcs  recent  wounds,^  ' 
is  an  excellent  medicine  for  chilblains^  and  mitigates 
malignant  ulcers. 

,   FenneL    The  root,  feeds,  and  leaves,  of  this  herb  are 
good  to  provoke  urine. 

Ginger  is  a  root  that  is  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies ; 
it  is  of  a  very  hot  and  penetratinp;  nature,  and,  when 
grated  ami  mixed  with  any  kind  of  phyfic,  will  prevent 
its  griping.  . 

Gentian,  The  root  only  of  this  plant  is  lifed  in  medi- 
cine ;  it  is  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  poifons,  promotes 
pcrfpiration,  and  cau'cs  digeftion. 

Garlic -rjot  is  aperient,  difcuflive,  and  provokes 
urine, 

Gunftragacfinth^  when  diflblved  in  any  aqueous  men- 
ftruum, forms  the  confiftenr.e  of  fyrup  ;  it  is  lenient, 
Kioiftenihg,  and  corrects  acrimony^     About  half  a  do- 
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isen  drachms  of  it  dlflblvcd  in  i^arm  milk,  wilt  eficc- 
tuallj  cure  horfes  or  cattle  of  fltaling  blood* 

Guaiacum  is  a  gum  very  efficacious  in  caufing  infen- 
fible  perfpiration. 

Horuy  is  infinitely  ferviceable  in  all  difi>rders  that 
proceed  from  pMegnii  or  -a  cold  conftitution  \  and  is  a 
great  cleanfer  of  foul  ulcers. 

Hartjborrtj  when  calcined,  is  an  excellent  mcdrcinc 
among  the  preparations  of  powders  for  contagious  dif- 
orders  ih  horfes  and  cattle  \  it  cheers  the  fplrits,  and 
is  alfo  of  great  fervicc  in  violent  fevers. 

HelU^re,  The  root  of  this  plant,  applied  exter- 
fiallv,'  is  the  predominant  ingredient  for  the  cure  of 
fcorbutic  diforders. 

JaUp-root  is  of  itfclf  fufficienly  powerful  to  purge 
and  carry  oflFall  fcirrhous  humours. 

Juniper  berries  expel  wind,  remove  obftrudions,  and 
fnalce  a  free  parage  for  the  urine. 

Long^pepper  promotes  digeftion  and  expels  wind. 

Liquorice.  The  roots,  being  pe£loral,  arc  of  great 
fervice  in  the  cure  of  difordered  lungs,  6cc. 

^i'uh  lime  is  good  to  dry  up  old  fores,  &c. 

SeedofFlaXy  or  Linfeed-oiL  The  feeds  are  of  cooling, 
foftening,  and  healing,  equalities ;  and  the  oil,  admi- 
niftered  with  others,  is  a  tine  balfamic  medicine,  and 
greatly  mitigates  the  pain  of  rheumy  coughs. 

Lunar  Cauftic  is  an  exceeding  powerful  cautery,  and, 
by  frequently  touching  foul  ulcers  with  it,  completes  a 
cure. 

Jlfi^tfri/.yr^^x  attenuate  vifcid  humours,  are  heating, 
^moUiept,  diuretic,  and  moderately  mbittening, 

Myrrhy  when  adminiftered   internally,  attenuates, 
maturates,  difcuffes,  and  refifts  putrefaaion.    Exter- 
nally applied,  it  cieanfes  and  promotes  the  cure  of 
-  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Mercury.  White  corrofive  mercury  confumes  warts,' 
and  other  obftinate  callofities.' 

Salt  of  Nitre  is  good  to  remove  all  grofs  obftrudions ; 
it  moiftens  the  body,  and  relaxes  and   foftens  parts ' 
ipafmodically  contra^ed. 

Spirit  of  Nitre  creates  appetite,  provokes  urine, 
caufes  perfpiration.  ' 

Oil  of  Anifeed  is  given  with  fuccefs  in  purgative 
medicines,  to  prevent  their  griping,  and  alfo  expels 
flatulencies  in  the  inteftines. 

Oil  of  CaJlor'\&  an  excellent  purge  in  all  nervous  aifor- 
derf. 

Oil  of  Turpentine^  compounded  with  other  medicines, 
greatly  contributes  in  extirpating  fweUings  and  drains, 
and  eafirg  wounds  and  bruifes. 

Oil  of  Vitriol  is  extremely  cauftic. 

Oil  of  Petre  is  of  great  fervice,  when  externally  ap- 
plied, to  remove  pains  in  the  joints,  &c.  occafioned  by 
lirains. 

Train  Oil  poflefles  the  fame  qualities,  though  iii  a 
.degree  not  quite  fo  hot. 

Oil  of  Amber^  when  blended  with  orher  ingredients, 
is  a  .fine  medicine  for  an  embrocation  ;  it  likewife 
re  ft  ores  contrafted  paralytic  torpid  limbs. 

Onions^  roafted,  and  applied  poultice- wife,  foften 
hard  tumours;  and,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
fait,  will  cure  a  buui  effe£lually. 
3 


Oxygrouum  is  an  excellent  plaifter  to  fortify  the  nerves 
and  mufcles,  and  relieve  pain. 

Parfley.  The  roots  of  pariley  produce  the  fame  cf- 
fefts  as  thofe  of  fennel. 

Peruvian  Bark  is  allowed  to  be  a  proper  remedy  for 
fevers. 

Burgundy  Pitch  is  ufed,  with  other  ingredients,  for 
a  hot  charge,  or  ftrengthening  plailler. 

Powder  of  Red  Precipitate  is  an  excellent  efcarotic, 
and  much  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  bafili^on,  and  odier 
dreflings.  / 

Matthews^ s  Pill  is  a  powerful  opiate, 

^ickftlver  requires  great  judgment  in  adminifter- 
ing;  it  opens  the  pores,  fmall  veiTels,  and  du£(s  of  the 
glands;  refolves  obftruded  humours  in  the  remoteit 
parts  of  the  body,  and  performs  wonders  in  cutaneous 
puftules,  fcabs,  acd  other  eruptions  of  the  ikin. 

Rofemary  is  hot  and  dryii^g,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in 
all  nervous  complaints. 

Rue  is  of  fervice  in  obftru^ions  in  the  urethra  and 
bowels,  and  refifts  all  kinds  of  poisons  and  malignities* 

Salt  ofVitrinl\%  a  medicine  cleanfing  and  very  aperi- 
tive. 

Saffron  purges  tlie  lungs  from  vifcid  phlegm,  is  t 
good  pe£loral,  and  exhilarates  the  animal  fpirits. 

Sulphur^  if  adminiftered  anterually«  repels  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  purifies  the  blood. 

&ilt  petriiA  a  great  diuretic,  and  therefore  cieanfes 
the  urinary  pafiages. 

&i/  ammoniac  is  the  moft  noble  aperient,  attenuant, 
refolvent,  fternutatory,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  and  diu- 
reticf,  as  it  preferves  sdl  animal  fubftances  from  putre- 
fa^on. 

Sugar  of  Lead  is  an  aftringent  ftypttc. 

Salt  of  Wormwood  helps  digeftion,  and  greatly  pro«^ 
motes  appetite. 

Salt  of  Tartar  is  ufed  in  all  difeafes  which  are 
feated  in  the  nerves,  as  palfies,  apoplexies^  epilep- 
fies,  &c. 

Steely  prepared^  is  a  great  aftringent. 

Spermaceti  is  ^  fine  balfamic  in  moft  inward  dif- 
orders. 

Syrup  (f  Buckthorn  is  a  violent  cathartic,  and  carries 
qS*  watery  humours. 

Spirit  qf  Sal' ammoniac  huMvii  in  nervous  complaints 
where  there  is  pain, 

Siorafc  is  a  peroral  ufed  in  coughs,  and  diforders  of 
the  lungs,  &c.  , 

Snake-root  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  raifing  a  diapho- 
refis,  fo  that  its  warmth  occafions  iu  ufe  in  all  nervous 
andparalytic  diforders. 

Tutty^  prepared^  dries  acrimonious  humours  of  the 
eyes,  cures  ulcers  on  the  cornea  and  evelids,  and  car- 
ries olF  fluxes  of  fiftulous  humours  in  the  eyes. 

Turmeric  is  chiefly  ufed  to  open  obftrudlions  of  the 
inteftities,  andprovoke  urine. 

Barladoes  Tar  is  recommended  to  be  given  in 
obftinate  tickling  coughs^  anj,  when  applied  out- 
wardly, is  of  fervice  in  bums,  fcalds,^  and  inflam- 
mations. 

Emetic  Tartar  operates  by  ftool,  and  is  proper  in  all 
hypochondriacal  melancholy. 
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FrnJci  Treacle  is  a  ftrong  opiate* 

Ttnifure  of  Caji^r  operates  cfFeaaally  in  a  lethargy^ 
apoplexf ,  cpjlepfy,  palfy,  vertigo,  tremor  of  the  UmlH» 
deSuxioiis  on  the  jointSi  &c. 

Turpentine  is  a  detergent,  and  therefore  of  ufc  in  ab« 
fceffes  and  ulcerations. 

Roman  Vitriotxs  ^n  excellent  fiyptic 

IVUte  Vitriol  IS  good  to  alby  the  inflanmiatlods  of 
Ae  eyesi  &c. 

Vitriot  of  Tartar  ftrengthens  the  inteftrne^. 

Verdigris  keeps  dow&  fungous  fte(h>  and  Is  of  fervice 
ia  drying  up  ulcers* 

Vinegar  is  acid,  refolvent,  and  refrigerating. 

JTormtvood  creates  an  appetite^  and  helps  dtgeftion. 

JVhitf  of  an  £gg^  mixed  with  bole-ammoniac,  &c. 
defends  and  cools  any  part  that  may  be  {trained  or  yio* 
lently  broifed. 

FARRIER'S  POUCH,  a  leather  bag  in  which  they 
tery  ntppersy  drivers,  (hoes  for  all  (izes  of  feet,  good 
ftarp  nails,  and  all  that  is  proper  for  new  (hoeing  a 
korfe  that  has  loft  his  (hoe  upon  the  road. 

rf  you  have  no  farrier  with  you,  you  muft  always  in 
your  equipage  have  a  farrier's  pouch  well  provided, 
and  a- groom  that  knows  how  to  drive  nails. 

FATTENING  op  Horsrs  :  there  are  a  multitude 
of  things  prefcribed  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  thefe 
that  loUow  have  by  experience,  been  found  to  be  the 
beft: 

I.  Take  elecampane,  ctimmii>-feed,  tameri(k8,  anr* 
feeds,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  a  handful  of  gfoundfel; 
boil  M  (keCs  very  well  with  three  heads  of  garlic, 
eteanfed  and  (lamped,  in  agallor>  of  ftrong  ale  r  ftrain 
Ibe  liquor  well,  and  give  the  hqrfe  a  quart  of  it  luke- 
warm in  a  mormng,  and  fet  him  up  hot*  Ik>  t\m  for 
four  or  five  mornings,  and  afterwards  turn  hnrr  to  grafs, 
if  the  weadi^r  permit,  b^ut  if  it  does  nov  keep  him  ii> 
tbe  bonfe  $  and  befides  the  aForefatd  drink,  take  the 
fine  powder  of  elecampane,  and  the  firme  quantitv  of 
eummin- feeds  powdered,  and  every  time  you  give  nim 
(froveuder,  fprinkle  half  an  ounce  of  this  powder  by 
Sttle  and  little  therein,  for  fear  he  iboukl  nauieate  it^ 
VQtil  it  be  qmte  eateu  up.. 

a.  Put  two  fpoonf uls  of  (Uapente  in  a  pint  of  fweet 
wioe,  i^ew  them  together,  and  give  it  the  horle  for 
^ee  m'>rntngs  ;  for  that  will  take  away  alt  infe£iion8 
and  ficknefs  Tropn  the  inward  parts  ^  then  feed  hin^ 
with  provender,  at  leaft  three  times  a  day,  viz.  after  bis 
water  to  the  mornings  after  his  water  in  the  evening, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  And  if  you  perceive  that 
he  does  not  eat  his  provender  well,  then  change  it  to 
another)  and  let  him  have  moft  of  that  food  he  loves 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood ;  then  put  half  a  bu(hel  of 
mmfc  barlef  meal  into  a  pail  full  of  water,  ftirring  it 
aboi|t  for  a  confiderable  time,  then  let  it  (tand  till  it 
fittk  tH  the  hottom  ^  pour  o(F  the  water  into  another 
pnlftfjiMl4|orfe*8  ordinary  drink,  and  make  hin»  eat 
^  MUft.  Aat  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail  three 
tisttaibiiy)  morning,  noon,  and  night  j  biit  if  he  re- 
fafe^.Ciim  unwilling  to  eat  the-  meal  albne,  mix  it 
ynik  a  little  bran  ;  the  next  day  leffdn  the  quantity  oC 
km;  mi  m  laft  gi^e  him  none  at  all^.  for  it  fenrcs-anly 


to  accaftom  htm  to  eat  the  meal :  or  you  mafmtr  ar 
fmall  quantity  of  oats  with  the  meal,  and  diminilh  it  by 
degrees  as  before. 

n  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  barley  muft  be  ground 
every  day  as  you  ufc  it,  for  it  quickly  grows  four,  after 
wUch  the  horfe  will  not  tafte  it. 

There  are  many  horfes  which  may  not  be  fattened,. 
by  keeping  then*  to  this  diet  for  the  fpace  <Jf  twenty 
days. 

Barley  ground  after  this  manner  purges  the  hor(c, 
and  cools  his  inward  parts  ;'but  the  greateft  efiicacy  liea 
in  the  water,  which  is  impregnated  with  tbe  m^ft  nou^ 
riihing  fubftance  of , the  meal. 

When  you  perceive  your  horfe  to  thrive  and  grow 
lu(ly,  you  may  take  him  off  from  his  diet  by  degrees, 
giving  him  at  firft  oats  once,  and  barley-meal  twice  » 
day ;  then  oats  twice  and  the  meal  once,  till  the  horfe 
is  p€rfe£Hy  weaned. 

In  the  meantime  you  may  give  him  hay,  and  good 
ftraw  alfo  if  you  plcafe,  but  you  muft  hot  ride  hinr,. 
only  walk  him  foftly  about  half  an  hout  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

After  the  horfe  has  eaten  barley*  meal  eight  daysv' 
give  him  the  following  purgative  it  you  find  he  ftands^ 
in  need  of  it : — Take  an  ounce  of  the  fineft  aloes,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  agaric,  and  roots  of  flower-de-lis,, 
and  of  Florence,  of  each  an  ounce;,  pound  ail  tiie(c 
three  to  po^^r,  and  mingle  them  with  a  quart  of  millc,- 
warm  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  if  it  can  convehrently 
be  had,  and  keep  the  horfe  bridfed  fix  hours  before,  and 
fix  hours  after  the  taking  of  it,,  without  difcontiouing: 
his  ufual  diet. 

Thia  purgation  will  operate  eflRedually,  the  humours 
being  already  prepared,  and  the  body  moiftened,  will 
not  occaGon  any  diforder  or  heat,  and  the  horfe' will 
vi(ibly  mend. 

After  the  operation  of  the  purgative  is  quite  ceafed,^ 
d>e  hortc  muA  be  kept  eight  days  at  diet  as  before. 

If  horfes  of  value,  that  are  full  of  mettle,  and  of  » 
hot  and  dry  con(Htuti6n,  were  to  be  kept  to  this  diet 
for  a  convenient  fpace  of  time,  bnce  a  year,  it  would 
infallibly  prefcrve  them  from  feveraldiftempers  j  and  it 
is  efpecially  ufeful  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  or  after 
a  long  journey. 

If  your  horfe  lofes  hts  appetite,  (as  it  often  happens), 
when  he  begins  to  eat,  you  may  tie  a  chewing-ball  to 
his  bitt,  renewing  it  fo  often  till  he  begin  to  feed  ^ 
heartily  on  the  barley  5  for  thofe  balls  not  only  reftore 
loft  appetite,  but  purify  the  blood,  prevent  diieafes,.and 
contribute  to  the  fattening  of  the  horfe.^ 

FAULT.    See  Default. 

FAWN.     A  buck  or  doe  of  the  firft  year. 

FEATHER  in  a  Horse's  Forehead,    &c.    is  , 
notliing  clfe.but  a  turning  of  the  hair,  which  in  fome 
refembies  an  ear  of  barley,  and  in^  others  a  kind  o^"^^ 
eyelet-hole. 

When  it  reaches  a  good  way  along  the  upper  part  o( 
the  neck,  near  the  mane,  it  is  a  good  mark  ^  anrf  if  it 
be  on  each  Mc  of  the  neck,  the  mark  is  the  better. 

So  likewife  if  there  be  in  the  fprehead  twoor  three 
of  thefe  eyelets,  fepatate  from  each  other,  or  fo  joined 
that  they  form  ^^kund  of  feathery,  or  if  the  like  mark  t 
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1)C  upon  the  ply  of  a  horfe'g  hind  thigh,  and  upon  the 
back  part  of  it,  near  to  the  end  of  where  his  dock  or 
rump  reaches,  it  15  a  very  good  mark, 

FEATHER  also  upon  a^  Horse,  is  a  fort  of 
natural  frizzling  of  the  hair,  which  in  fome  places  rifes 
above  the  lying  hair,  and  there  cafts  a  figure  rcfembling 
the  top  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

There  are  feathers  in  feveral  places  of  a  horfe's  body, 
and  particularly  between  the  eyes. 

Many  believe,  that  when  the  feather  is  lower  than 
the  eyes,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  weak  fight  -^  but  this  remark-is 
not  always  certain. 

A  Roman  feather,  is  a  feather  upon  a  horfe's  neck, 
being  a  row  of  hair  turned  back  and  raifed,  which 
forms  a  mark  like  a  back-fword  near  the  mane. 

FEEL.  To  feel  a  horfe  in  the  hand,  is  to  obfervc 
that  the  will  of  the  horfe  is  in  the  band,  that  he  taftes 
the  bridle,  and  has  a  good  appui  in  obeying  the  bitt. 

To  feel  a  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  is  to  obfcrve  that 
he  plies  or  bends  thenii,  which  is  contrary  to  leaningor 
throwing  uppn  the  (boulders. . 

FEE  r  OF  Horses.  The  care  of  the  legs  and  feet 
forms  a  moft  important  part  of  liable  difciplrne.  The 
legs  tnuft  be  kept  perfeflly  dry,  and  fo  clean  that  not  a 
ipeck  of  dirt  be  fufFercd  to  lodge  in  any  crevice,  under 
the  knee,  or  fetlock,  or  around  the  coronet,  and  withal 
prefcrved  CQoland  free  from  liiffnefs  and  inflammation ; 
dirt  fuffered  to  form  a  lodgement,  or  wet  remainmg 
upon  the  legs  in  cold  wcAther,  will  fret  the  (kin,  and 
caufe  cracked  heels,  mallenders  and  fallenders;  rats* 
tails,  crown  fcab^  and  fuch  a  train  of  dable  plagues, 
as  may  baffle  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  during  a  whole 
winter;.  From  want  of  care,  the  beft  flat-legged  horfes, 
whatever  n^ay  be  their  condition,  will  foon  become 
greafed ;  but  I  have  f^en  round,  fleOiy-lcgged  cattle, 
which  could  never  be  preferved  from  it,  by  the  utmcft 
care  of  the  moft  expert  grooms,  and  which  abfolutely 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  houfe  at  all  with  whole  legs* 
The  0w?ft  fovcreign  of  all  medical  recipes  is  preven- 
tion.—As  foon  as  the  l6gs  are  perceived  to  become  hot, 
the  heek  fcurfy,  and  the  hair  beginalo  ftare,  take  a  tub 
or  pail  of  warm  foap-fuds,  with  a  piece  of  foap  at 
hand,  fet  therein  the  horfe's  leg  up  to  his  knee,  and 
with  the  fingers  gently  fcratch  ofl^the  fcurf  from  every 
part,  patiently  bathing  and  fuppling  the  leg  and  heel, 
as  long  as  the  water  remains  warm.  This  muft  be 
done  all-four^,  and  will  abate  the  tenfion  and  render 
the  legs  cool.  Wipe  perfe£lly  dry  with  a  linen  cloth. 
At  night,  take  the  fame  fteps  with  chamber- ley,  in 
which  hot  iron  has  been  quenched.  Continue  this  as 
long  as  needful.  Touch  the  cracks  and  raw  places,  in 
the  interim,  with  French  brandy,  or  the  tobacco  infu- 
fion,  or  as  occafion  may  require  with  camphorated 
elder,  or  fpermaceti  ointment,  although  this  latter  has 
been  complained  of  as  too  ftiffening.  Linfced  oil  and 
brandy,  (hook  together  till  the  mafs  becomes  white, 
foap-liniment,  iind  other  forms  to  be  found  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  may  alfo  be  ofcful  in  this  inten- 
tion.  Care  (hould  be  taken- not  to  irritate,  and  add 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  legs,  by  harfh,  too  long 
continued,  or  improper  rubbing;  and  if  they  be  tightly 
bandaged  with  liiven  or  woollen,  whjph  every  groom 


knaws  how  to  perform  neatly,  it  will  coutributd  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  general  end.  Soihe  gallopers  are 
apt  to  crack  the  (kin  of  their  heels  in  exercife,  in  that, 
cafe,  fupple  occafionally  with  fimpie  ointment,  but  in 
general  warm  water  will  be  a  fufiicient  prcfervatrve. 
Pains  and  forenefs  in  the  (hins  and  (hank  bones  arc 
often  the  confequence  of  exercife  over  hard  ground,  in 
very  dry  feafons,  for  which  I  know  no  better  palliative 
than  frequent  warm  emollient  fomentatis>n8.  n 

The  lej^aof  young  horfes  are  extremely  apt  to  fwell 
upon  their  firft  ftanding  in. the  ftablc,  and  particularly 
after  a  journey;  not  however  fo  riiuch  as  uiual,  if  they 
have  the  benefit  of  a  loofe  ftable.  Soak  the  legs  when 
cold,  and  not  in  a  ftate  of  perfpirailon,  up  to  the  kn,ee, 
patiently  and  thoroughly  in  chamber-ley  heated  with 
the  poker,  adding  a  handful  of  fait,  if  thought  properi 
twice  a  day.  Bandage  with  linen  if  neceflary, 
Worked  horfes,  with  inflamed  and  fwelled  legs,  bat- 
tered feet,  windgalls  on  their  patterns  and  hocks  (fof 
in  fa^  bcg-fpavius,  or  as  the  farriers  chufe  to  call  theo)^ 
blood-fpavins,  are  nothing  more  than  wind-galls,  or 
more  properly  jelly-bags),  iand  contracfled,  or  ibrriog 
finewsy  (liould  be  fomented  and  embrocated  according 
to  the  neceflity.of  the  cafe.  In  contradions  of  the 
Cne\v8,  and  hardnefs  of  the  joints,  of  courfe  reftrii^e^ns 
arc  forbid.  Warm  difcutient  fomentations  arc  reouinedi 
and  the  moft  efl[icacious  method  is  thai  before  TO:om-» 
mended,  of  fetting  the  leg  into  the  liquid,  as  high  afl 
the  knee.  In  cafe  of  ftraincd  finews,  caufe  the  ac- 
cuftomed  tenfion  and  inflammation  to  fubfide  by  the 
ufe  of  the  above  fomentations,  if  ppiTible,  previous  to 
the  exhibition  of  ailringents.  Qr  ufe  the  fomentation 
in  the  morning,  and  the  reftringent  embrocation  aft 
night,  agreeaUe  to  difcretion*  Kub  the  faturnino  of 
ftrcngthening  embrocation9  ftroi?g  or  mild  according 
to  the  demand,  well,  and  fot  a  long  tinre,  ituo  the 
pattern  joints,  along  the  baick  finews^  and  under  tho 
knees  and  hocks,  it  may  be  ufed  either  cold,  or  blood-* 
warm,  and  about  a  tea-cap.full»  if  ttrong,  fufficesfoiv 
a  leg.  Hunters,  after  a  bardohafe,  would  be  infinitely 
benefitcd.by  fuch  treatmeni,  the  moft  Xcropulous  and 
minute  care  being  previoufly  had  to  free  their  legs  and 
pafterns  from  thorns,  and  fmall  prickles,  whicb  they 
may  have  caught. 

With  a  thorough  grooiDr  the  /eft  of  hii  horfe  are 
obje6tsof  conftant  careful  infpe<^ion  ;  thefe  (hould  be. 
well  deanfed  beneath  the  (hoc,  with  the  pecker,  from 
all  fmall  ftones  or  gravel,  at  every  return  from  abroad* 
7'he  (hoes  muft  be  examined,  that  their  ends  do  not 
prefs  into  the  cru/l>  and  that  the  nails  be  faft  5  other-, 
wife  Inftant  application  nmft  be  made  fo  the  farrier* 
Hotfes  ought  by  no  means  to  remain  in  old  (hoes,  until 
the  toe  is  worn  away,  or  the  webs  become  fo  thin  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  brealcing,  unlcfs  in  cafe  of 
brittle  hoofs,  when  it  is  an  objed  to  (hoe  as  (eldom  as 
poflBblc.  Upon  the  average,  good  (hoes  will  wear  neat 
a  mouth.  Steeling  the  toes  is  in  general  a  ufeful  prajc-. 
tice,  but  lefs  neceflfary  when  the  beft  iroa  is  made 
ufe  of.  . 

The  feet  of  horles  are_  liable  to  the  following  com-, 
plaints,  viz. 

fFindgaJ/Xf  improperly  fo  called,  arc  cncyftcd  tur. 
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moors,  or  bftf[t  filled  >xrith  t  gelatinous  6md  or  jelJf, 
which  being  prefled  upon  the  tendon^B  by  over-Weight 
or  exertion,  ftagnatei  between  the  jointSi  and  forms 
for  itfeif  thofe  cyfts  or  bags.  Their  fituation  u|>6n 
the  paflern-joints  is  well  known.  Some  hbrfeS'  arc 
very  little  lubje£l  to  them^  even  if  hard-workeAi 
others  will  have  thism  before  they  have  doiivs  any  work 
at  all.  If  not  too  large^  and  they  feel  elaftie  and  idi& 
appear  on  reft,  they  do  not  render  the  horfc  unfdutid^; 
but  if  large,  and  ibft  to  the  touch,  they  becon^e  ex^ 
cecding  painful,  and  the  horfc  foon  grOA'sf  lame.  'Th6 
only  radical  cure  is  excifion.  > 

The  rinv^bone  is  a  hard  or  bony  excfcfcencc  upon 
the  coronet,  which  fometimes  almoft  furrounds  the  top 
of  the  hoof,  occaGoned,  perhaps,  by  the  iron  lock 
which  has  faftened  a  clog  or  fetter ;  it  alfo  may  proceed 
from  no  vifible  caufe,  and  ts-then  fuppofed  to  be  hc9fc^ 
^itary  horfes  fuppofed  to  be  cured  never  (tanding 
ibund  in  wotk-  ^^    ^ 

A  quittor^  or  horny  quitter ^  or  whitlow,  is  alfo  fituat^d 
on  the  coronet,  bx  between  hair  and  hoof.  Tliofc 
deeply  feated  are  no  otherwife  curable  than  with  the 
lofs  of  part  of  the  hoof,  whence  a  feam,  or  apparent 
partition,  up  above  the  heel,  Cdllcd7L/aI/t  quarter.  Irt 
this  latter  cafe,  the  foundnrefs  of  the  horie  cfan  fcarce 
ever  be  depended  on,  and  iie  is  liable  to  drop  dowh 
fttddenly  on  his  way. 

Ths  fand'crack  is  a  fmall  cleft  on  the  external,  furface 
of  the  hoof.  No  horfe  ought  to  work  a  fitiglc  'day 
with  one,  becaufe  if  negleded,  or  aggravated  hy  work, 
the  crack  may  enlarge,  and  end  in  a  quittor,  and  faife 
<]uarter.  "J 

Of  the  fiuftd^r  iri  feet,  cheft,  or  body^  the  fyrtptdnA 
arefo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  ;  Prot 
grefiion  feemsuniverfally  impeded.  The  horfe  btsatk 
upon  his  heeh,  and  inclines  backward.  Few  recover, 
even  if  the  dtfeafe  be  {iidden  and  ac^te. 

Running  thrufbes  are  a  fetid  dtfcharge  from  the  fr6g, 
die  aperture  df  which^  in  coniequence,  appears  nioift*, 
the  horn  perhaps  decayed.  'SeeRuNMfYifGTi^RUSRfes'. 

C^fis^  upon  horfes,  heir  no  analogy^ with  thofe 'U{^dn 
the  human  fc<Jt }  indeed  the  term  Ji  atmifnomcr.  There 
arc  ftill  callous,  horny  exctefcence^  about  horfes**  feer, 
iimilar  enough,  in  all  refpeds,  to  human  corns,  but 
they  are  not.fo  diftitig^ifticd.  The  ailment  in  queftion 
is  called  by  the  French  bleime^  and  is,  properly^  a 
bf  uifed  fpot  Or  fpeck  upon  the  fole  of  the  hed,  wearing 
either  a  red  a(nd  Moodthot,  or  black  appearance,  ac^ 
cording  as  it  is  recenj?  or  otherwife,  as  we  obferve  pf 
tfaelmman  nail.  It^moft  common  origin  js  from  bad 
ftiOeing,  and  is  curable  by  the  Contrary. 

La  Fofle,  fo  attached  to  fub-dWifions,  has  improved 
upon  SoUeyfel,  by  making  five  inftead  of  three  fpecies 
Mbleimf.  In  fait  thert  are  tuo,  the  natural  and  ac- 
cidentali  the- one  Occafioned  by  compreffion  of  the 
hoof  itfeif,  in  bad  feet,  with  wiry  heel^  and  fcarce  any 
-binders :  the  other  by  that  of  4he  (hoe^  pr  the  intru- 
sion of  gravel  or  fmaW  ftones  under  it.  The  preven- 
tive remedy  is  the  new  ftylc  of  (hoeing.  If  the  briitfe 
"appear  dry,  with  no  tendency  to  fuppuration,  extir- 
pate it  by  degrees  wich  the  knife,  or  rub  in  frequently 
l^me  fpiri^uoto  appliciktion)  and  nature  will  in  liikie 


outgrow  the  Uem^fh;  turpentine  and  camphoratted 
fpirits' mixed  :*f*(hould  the  horfe  travel  tender,  a  Hglft 
bar^flioe.  In  cafeof  fuppuration,  make  a  fmall  open- 
ing for  the  matter,  and  ftop  with  pledgets  laid  onr' 
oyer  the  other,  dipped  in  the  proper  digefttre,  warm* 
In  narrow  (leelsj  cut  away  the  horn  which  preflcs  upon 
•the  bkinui 

t  The/f^,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  hard  and  foft,  both  of  which  are  too  f|pe* 
qnently  met  with.  For  too  hard  feet  there  is  no  re^ 
tnedy,  eiccpt  their  conftantly  running  abroad,  and  thea 
a  fortnight's  work  upon  the  road  wiil  render  them  fe 
feverifli  "and  paitifuf  that  your  horfe  will  be  crippled  \ 
inibort,  have  the  appearance  of  an  incipient  founder. 
Over-ftrorg  and  hard  hoofs  are  faid  to  occafion  lame- 
taefj,  By  comprefling  the  internal  ftrufturc  of  the  foot. 
Their  appearance  is  ufually  high  and  deep,  fometimes 
like  afs-ndofs,  very  hollow,  with  fcarce  any  frog  i  • 
fometimes  much  contraAed  atop  by  the  coronary 
rings. $  it  others,  deep,  thick,  and  clubbed,  and  the 
lione,'  though  found,  goes  in  a  fumbiing  way.  Soft 
fett,  and  low  tender  heels,  may  do  great  fervice 
throughout  with,  bar- (hoes,  and  conftant  attention. 
Bred  hacks  are  apt  to  have  the  feet  too  fmall  \  and  often 
^you  Will  find  horfes,  with  feet  of  the  right  black  flint 
colour,  and  to  all  appearance  unexceptionable,  and  yet 
they  will  ftand  no  fervice  on  the  road. 

Gravelling,  The  intrufion  of  gravel  into  the  feet, 
chiefly  through  the  nail-holes  \  one  of  the  many  ill 
confequences  of  the  common  method  of  (hoeing,  ac- 
cording to  whicb  the  (hoes  are  hollow,  and  apt  to  admit 
and  retain  the  gravel,  and  the  fole  pared  fo  thin  that 
i*  e^fily  penetrates.  The  horfe  halts  and  defiyes  to  go 
1lp6iV  hi^  toes,  and  the  hoojf  is  inflamed  ;  but  as  other 
adeidehts,  fuch  fbr  inflance  asa  clumfy  (hoe  fetting  hard 
upon  the  heel,*  may  occafion  fimilar  figns,  fufFer  not  the 
%)kl  to  be  cut  away  raihly,  under  the  idea  of  fearching 
for  gravel :  but  (hould  there  really  be  gravel,  it  muft 
needs  be  .drawn  out  by  manual  operation,  on  account  of 
Hhfi  fpilral  form  of  the  hoof,  which  occafions  any  fub- 
^atiee  idhiltted  to  work  upwards  towards  the  coronet ; 
whence  a  quittor  may  arife.  This  fhews  very  clearly 
thofolly  of  the  old  praftice  of  (lopping  up  a  gravelled 
foot  by  night,  and  fu(Fcring  the  horfc  to  be  iravelled  - 
on.  '  Having,  by  moderate  pinching,  found  the  oflfend- 
ang  matter,  get  it  all  out  as  clean  a»  poffible  with  the 
drawing-knife.  Tour  fuccefs  will  be  known  by  the 
dlfappearance  of  the  blackneft ;  warm  and  deterge  wclj 
^ith  warm  beer,  in  which  is  nielted  fhroug  foap  and 
fait.  Leave  th^  hole  rough  and  hollowed,  larger  in-  , 
ternally  than  at  the  orifice,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
bettler  contain  the  application.  Charge  as  ufual.  The 
gravel  being  all  eradicated  at  a  certainty  (butT>y  no 
means  elfe)  burning  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  dropped 
in ;  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch,  or  rofin. 

The  above  method  being  ineflfe£lual  to  diflodge  the 
gravel,  which  may  have  penetrated  deep  and  laid  bn j 
enough  to  rot  the  coffin  bone,  enlarge  the  wound,  cut 
away  the  rotten  fle(h,  and  dry  and  cleanfc  the  bone 
with  a  cautery^  pointed  fugar-loaf  form,  as  recom- 
mended by  Bracken.  Drefs  the  bone  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  doffils  otlihtf  dipped  intinfturc  of  myrrh- 
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•Iocs,  bjilf  an  ouiice ;.  tin^ure  of  co^phprbium,  two 
i}i"achm^^.  Mix.  Cover  \Arith  greeny  or  precipitate 
cuntmcnt*  Poultice  ihc  whole  foot,  if  uecefTary,.  Thi« 
jDetl>od.i§  lefji  painful,  and  more  effc&aal,than  oorlog 
out  tlie  gravel  with  fublimatc. 

.  Brutjjsd  Friijb.  T}iis  happens  to  flefliy  frogs,  or  in 
running  thrufhes.  Poultice  with  ftale  beer  groundi% 
&c. ;  ufe  the  knife  jadicioufly.  Detergents,  repellents, 
ftyntics  as  before. 

.  Retraii^  Cloyingy  or  Prichm^^viithNaU  or  Sifub.Tlxc 
%wo  formci;  are  old  terms.-  Retr4it  is  when  a  horfe  is 
juicked  by  the  fmith,  but  the  errpr  being  perceived^ 
the  nail  is  ioftantly  withdrawn.  4  hp^fe  \y.aa  fi^^d  Jtp  b^ 
cloyed,  when  the  whole  nail  was  drivea  iq^athe^q/ifick^ 
and  clenched.  This  btter  cafe,  it  mayi  be;  cafily  con- 
ceived, would  not  remain  long  unattended  to  •,  and  in. a 
retrait,  although  the  whole  of  the  nail  {ho\ild  hav^ 
been  withdrawn,  a  tender-footed  horfe  m^^y  g^o  a  little 
lame ;  and  fuch  acci^lentd  fhould  always  be  i^now* 
ledged  bv  the  fmith,  who  may  be  by  noose^ns^in  fault. 
X.et  the  norfe  (land  fn  the  liable  fome  days  >vithout 
ihoes,  pare  the  wounded  fide,  and  walh  the  hoof  with 
urine,  and  if  any  apparent  wound,  ufe  the  fpirituou# 
application. 

Any  nail,  ftub,  or  thorn,  having  been  ex^ai^d,  ta 
efled  which  no  time  ought  ever  to  be  loft,  wa(h»  drefs, 
and  (lop.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  frequently  ufed.  If 
from  pain  and  difcharge  of  matter  fome  remnant  may 
1)6  fufpefled  to  remain  behind,  pare  as  thin  as  poHible, 
and  introduce  a  bit  of  fponge  tent,  to  enlarge  the 
wound,  and  give  room  for  the  extra£lion  of  the  rem- 
nant, With  a  fmall  pair  of  forceps,  or  encouragt  it  to 
come  away  by  digeftion  :  (hould  this  proceedings  be 
ineffeftual,  and  the  lameneGs  continue,  with  a.  fanioi^ 
and  fetid  (Ufcharge,  ufe  your  drawing^iknife  cautipuily, 
and  examine  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Bartletfays,  If  a  nail  be  fo  driven  as  to  wound  th^ 
tendon,  the  foal  mufl.  be  drawn,  on  ^count^  the 
gleet  which  will  enfue.  He  fays  farther,  that  (hoi^d 
the  joint  of  the  foot  be  penetrated,  or  a  nail  pafs  up  to 
the  nut- bone,  the  cafe  is  incurable.  It  is  curiou$  to 
remark  the  old  applications  for  drawmg  out  ftuhs,  &c« 
the  fagacious  prefcribers  of  which  really  dH>ugbt»  or 
feemed  to  rhink^  their  medicaments  endowed  with  tl^ 
mechanical  powers  of  forceps,  in  (lead  of  merely  di- 
gedive  ones ;  as  fome  o^d  goodies>  even  now  a^daysj 
blefs  out  thorns. 

^ittor  and  Falfe  ^utrUr :  caufe  and  copfcquencc. 
A  quittor,  formerly  called  by  our  farriers  a  q^Lttor'- 
bonei  or  horny  quittpr,  is  the  javart  of  the  French 
fchooK  It  is  a  hard  round  lump,  or  excrefcenae  upon 
the  coronet,  between  hair  and  hoof,  on  one  or  the 
othier,  but  ufually  the  infide  quarter  of  the  foot.  Its 
caufe  18  the  afcent  of  a  foreign  body,  or  morbid  ma- 
terial^ from  the  bottom^  or  foal,  upward  ;  a^  a  nail,  a 
quantity  ef  gravel,  or  the  extravafated  matter  pf  a 
bruife  or  com,  which  could  find  no  vent  below ;  thefe 
forcing  their  way  between  the  quarter  and  the  co(En?- 
bone,  worlt  a  palEigc  to  the  coronet,  by  deilroyitig  the 
foliatod  fubflancci  and  €9rrttpting  aU.  the  a^jac^^t 
parte.  This  difeafe  may  be  a  confiderable  time  in 
>reeding|  to  the  exquifite  torture  qf  the  animaly  whpfc 


wrncic^t  a|  well  ai  the  lump  and  inflammation  upaa 
his  coronet,  arc  perhaps  totally  negk^tid  by  his  matter^ 
until  fuppuration  and  an  ulcer  of  the  molt  ftubborn 
and  dangerous  kind  enfue.  The  thorough  quittor,  of  all 
maladies  to  whiph  the  horfe's  foot  is  liable,  is  the  mdft 
hopelefs,  if  we  except  the  founder;  which  makes  it 
oeceAary  to  caution  the  reader  af^inft  thofe  fuperficial 
and  palliayi,^c  methods  fp  confidently  recommended. 
Any  thing  (hart  pf  the  ^oft  radical  operation  in  .this 
tafe  .will  endanger  the.fpeedy  and  total  lofs  of  the 
hqqf,  fpr  .w^ich  reafopj  ho  cure  can  ppffibiy  be  made 
without  the  ill  confequencQ  of  a /^7^i  f ^</r//r,  or  feam 
down  the  h^oi^  from  nece^ary  lofs  o|  fubftance.  A 
horfe  with  this  latter  dcfcft  may  be  very  found  in 
flow  draft,  but  never  could  be  depended  upon  to  ridc^ 
They  arc  apt  to  drop  down  fuddenly,  as  if  ihot.  A 
fHferficial  quittor,  originating  above,  in  whach  the 
cartilage  i$  untouched,. or  a  mere  wound  or  ukar  in 
the  coronet,  is  curable  by  the  metliod  already  ^e** 
jfcribed. 

St.  Bel  compares  the  horny  quittor  to  the  third  fpc- 
cies  of  whitlow  on  the  human  nail.  Bating  a  little 
flouriih  that  author  is  much  fuperior  to  any  in  our 
language,  on  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  *,  we  (hall  rheter 
fore  foUpw.him.  Probe  the  ulcer,  cvefully  following 
tlic  dirctlion  of  the  filUlas>  tp  difpover  whether  the 
cartilage  be  affe£ied  \  but  if  it  (hould  be  imf>oflible  10 
judge  exa<aiy  of  the  irregular  bottoms  of  the  wo«ad, 
It  will  bc.neociflfary  to  proceed  to  the  following  openu- 
tions:—  , 

Reduce  the  borfe's  folLd  food,  and  give  noafhes 
of  bran  and  ground  corn,  with  plenty  of  white  water% 
Pare  t^e  hoof,  rafp  ^\e  quarter  thin  near  the  feat  of 
•the. operation,  and  wfap  U>e  foot  up  in  an  emoUiem 
{>9u|tice  two  or  three  dayft.  Ijmng  call  the  horfe 
plenty  of  Utter,  .^nd  nwde  a  ligature  roup<l  the  paften*, 
to  prevent  a  flux^of  btopd,  an  Incifion  \^tQt  be  madr 
with  ^4)ltkory>  or  knife,  parallel  with  the  coronet,  and 
long  enough  x^  difcover  the.  cartilage  in  ail  its  extend. 
Cut  away  >8  much  of  the  tipper  p^u  of  the  wall  as  nei- 
^cffary*  butpref^rve  the  lower  p^rt  of  the  quarter  and 
heels  as  a  fupport,  ifpaflible;  theo  with  thi^  inftriu- 
ment  called  a  fagc-le^t  (from  its  focm),  having  a  blunt 
1)a€k,  and  being  flightly  bent,  cut  away  the  cartilage 
gradually  at  three  .or  four  diiSerent  attempts.  In  paf«' 
ftng  the  inftrumf  nt  behind  the  cartilage,  which  covers 
the  principal  blQod<-veflels  of  the  foot,  as  well  aa  the 
capfular  ligament  of  its  articulation' with  the  bone  dF 
•the  coronet,  the  operator  muft  ufe  tl^e  utmoft  cautioiv 
fince  if  he,  make  an  accidental  opeping  or  breach  in 
thofe,  the  horfe  is  lan^  for  ever.;  Scrape  away  lightly 
with  the  knife  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  root 
of  the  cartilage,  obferving  to  fix  the  inftniment  on  m 
folid  part,  a^  geptly  bearing  frpzn  within  outwasd, 
to  avoid  opening^  the  adjoining  capfuliiv  ligaments 
When  all  the  cartilage  ia  cleared  awayr  examine  the 
ftate  of  the  bone  of  the  foot^  if  carious,  remove  iht 
f faulty  part,  and  firet ,  in  order  lo  exfoliati^i.  8eaarck 
the  wound  carefully  to  the  bottom»  to.  afcertain  wbe* 
ther  there  be  any  remaining  finus  or  fiftula  ;  and  the 
Operation  completfid,  give  the  firftdre^ng,  by  apply* 
ji^g  to  ihe.  bottom  of  me  woiia4  fftall  fkdgets  (owU 
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in  a  mixture  of  i>rand7t  viiiegar,  »iid  turpentine. 
The  dreffings  muft  make  an  equal  but  fufBcient  cCm- 
preilion  6n  alltbeYurfacc»  an4  may  be  finiihed  by  lay- 
ing over  the  woundf  and,  round  the  coronet^  large 
pledgets,  to  aT(»i)  com^prcffiog  4^e  part.  The  ba^idage 
GonfiAs  of  a  piece  of  lineni  almod ,  fquave»  and  big 
enough  to  go  round  the  paftern  and  0^  foot,  with  a 
roller  three  ells  in  length,  and  two  inches  broad ;  lead 
to  the  ftable,  and  then  take  ofF  the  ligature  from  the. 
paftern.    Bleed,    Febrifuge  diet. 

The  firft  dreffing  muft  remain  a  week,  and  then  the 
wound  muft  not  be  probed  for  feat  of  a  hemorrhage : 
The  fccond,  five  davs,  when  flippuratton  will  have, 
taken  place,  unlefs  the  wound  has  been  too  ftrongly 
comprefled  :  drefs  as  at  firft.     In  a  few  days  the  third 
dreuing  muft  come  of*;  wd  if  auy  black  Ipots  appear 
on  the  furface,  they  commonly  indicate  that  there  ate 
yet  relics  of  the  cartilage  \  if  fo,  remoive  lhem«    Drefs*. 
every  other  day  with  the  fame  digeftive,  the  cxttentcd 
parts  excepted,  on  which  fmali   pWgets,   dipped  in* 
tin£\ure  of  myrrh-aloes,  are  to  be  a[)pHed'    Thctx^ 
foliation  may  happen  in  two  weeks^  or  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  conftitution. 
.   When  the  efchar  has  fallen  off,  the  wound  foon  fills 
up ;  but  (bouki  any  particle  of  the  cartilage  or  bon6 
remain,  and  the  exfoliation  have  been  imperfedt^  fi^dk 
fiftulse  would  enfue,  and  occaHon  the  necelBty  ofn  new 
operation.     Probe  the  black  fpots,  and  if  needful  uv» 
troduce  a  fufficiently  folid  tent  fofiked  in  the  above^ 
named  tin&ure,   and  lightly  dufted  over,  with  pow- 
dered vitriol  or  red  precipitate,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  defired  exfoliation,  and  confume  part  of  the  fleih 
covering  it.     When  once  the  wound  i$  found  td  the 
bottom,  all  danger  is  at  ^n  end,  and  the  IrouUeis 
amply  recompenicd.     Run  at  grafs  previotAS  to  work* 
/    Gr^gifie/s  is  that  ftiffnefa  arifihg  from  battering  of 
^  hoofs  on  hard   ground,  or  fwelliug  of  the  legs, 
and  contradion  of  the  finews.     A  horfe  bearing  all 
upon  his  heels  in  his  trot,  is  ftyled  groggy^  and  the 
d&fe&  is  generally  incurable       Surbatinf^  is  derived 
from  the  Sotatilura  of  the  old  Italian  writers,    and 
means  beating  of  the  foot,  which  ends  in  a  fouiider. 
Sadden  accidental  furbating,  or  compr(;flion  by  the 
{hoe,  will  be  remedied  by  timely  ftabie  attention. 

The  Fwf-founiUr  is  an  obftru£tion  or  condenfation 
'  of  the  humours ;  and  is  either  acute  and  from  fudden 
accident,  or  the  confequence  of  a  long  ferics  of  prc- 
difpofing  caufes,  many  of  which  have  aWeady  been 
noticed.  A  fudden  foot-foundtr  may  be  occafioned 
by  fupprefled  perfpiration,  or  it  may  aflbciate  with  the 
body-foupder,  or  it  may  arife  from  ftanding  conftantly 
tiedxup  in  a  narrow  Aall.  It  is  generally  in  both  fciet, 
'  either,  before  or  behind,  fometim^  in  aU  four.  There 
is  great  inflammation  in  the  parts,  and  fweUings  of 
the  veins  in  <he  legs;  ^nd  in  the  acute  founder  a 
fymptomatjio  fever  attends.  The  a^ute  and  chronic 
iave  been  formerly,  and  by  no  melons  Improperly  din 
(linguiflied,  as  the  m^t  at>d  dry  foundicr »  By  the  ftratn^t 
ing  of  the  mufcles  oC  th^  loins,  in  order  to  favour  the 
pained  feet,  feme  farriers  hay^  (uppofed  the  difcafc 
to  bfs  in  the  Urins  j'  however,  t!^  (ym|)tom9  of  founder 
are  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken.     Gervafje  Markham 


very  aptly  compared  the  fenfation*  of  the  horfe  from 
the  foundered  foot,  to  the  pricking  and  (hooting  expe* 
rienced  by  the  human  animal,  from  obftniAed  blood 
in  the  foot,  when  fa!id  to  be  afleep :  but  the  old  farriers 
made  a  dreadful  miftake  in  gartering  up  the  leg  in  this 
cafe,  winch  muft  neceflarily  incrcafc  the  obftruftion, 
and  redouble  the  tortures  of  the  afflided  beaft  \  in 
fhort,  the  number  of  fimilar  inftances,  independent 
of  any  other  confi'deration,  ought  to  be  an  eternal  bar 
to  confiding  the  medical  or  furgical  care  of  animals  to 
merely  medianicai  hands* 

All  that  can  be  done  in  the  ftabie  is  as  follows  \  as 
Coon  as  convenient  after  which  turn  the  horfe  off,  for 
fix  months  at  leaft,  upon  fait  p^ftures  in  preference, 
but  at  any  rate,  where  fhelter  may  bc*had,  and  where 
feed  is  not  difficult  to  be  come  at,  or  the  foundered 
creature-may  be  ftarved  either  for  want  or  from  cold  \ 
oit  the  toe  until  the  blood  come,  and  let  the  hoof  bleed 
awhile;  then  with  the  drawing^knile  make  a  number 
of  vertical  incifions,  through  the  whole  foot,  from 
tMider  the  dbronet  almoft  to  the  toe,  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  quick,  without  even~  fearing  to  touch  the  carti- 
lagcsc  the  feet  may  be  wrapped  in  emolKent  poultices 
a  few  days,  afterwards  charge  with  tar,  and  powdered 
olibanum^  or  pitch  and  rofin. 

•  In  an  acute  founder,  bleed;  allow  an  opening  dietn 
with  faline  phyfic,  and  nitre  and  clyfters,  a^  in  fever, 
and  moltsn-greafe;     Pare  down  the  cruft,  and  thin  the 
^ibaL     Soak  the  feet  and  legs  thoroughly  in  warm  wa* 
ter,  in  which  bran  has  been  fcalded*,  and  afterwards 
gently  mb  dry  with  cloths.     Leave  the  feet  all  night 
in  poultices  ot  mealy  potatoes  and  fcalded  bran,  mixed 
op  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  contin^ed 
three  nightl.    ftTy  reafon  for  advifing  potatoes,  is  he* 
caufe  I  find  they  retain  the  heat  much  longer  than  any 
of  the  ufual  articles.     Prepare   the  fotus,    (with  or 
without  fpirits,  or  fal  ammoniac)  or  bath  for  the  legs 
and  feet,  in  which  fteep  them  well,  keeping  the  liquor 
to'  a  eooftant  convenient  heat,  full  half  ap  hour ;  giv- 
ing the  legs  afterwards  long  continued  gentle  fri6rion5s«  / 
Stop  the  ^f  t  with  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  the  warn) 
mixture  of  turpentine,  linfeed  ^il,  and  camphorated 
fpirits  ;  and  bind  the  hoofs  round  with  flannel  dipped 
in  the  fame  mixture.     Thefe  meafures  muft  be  perfe- 
vered  in  ftridly  three  timesadav,  until  the  condenfed 
and  ftagnated  humours  are  renoered  fufficiently  fluid 
for  etrcuUtioQ,  when  the  overftretched  vcfiels,  bcin^ 
difburthened,  of  their  fuperiiuous  contents,  may  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  proper  tone  by  reftringejit  applications* 
Walkmg  exercifc  in  the  mean  time  will  be  beneficialf 
but  it  muft  be  in  a  dry  and  warm  {^ace,  and  thegre^t- 
eft  care  taken  that  the  feet  be  not  wetted  ;  and  the 
horfe  (ho^ld  be  led,  not  ridden.     When  the  inflam<* 
mation  (hall  have  fubfided,  and  the  proper  feeling  of 
the  feet  have  returned,  meafures  dircftly  oppofitc  to 
the  foregoing  muft  be    adopted.     Waft  the  feet  in 
urine  and  vinegar,  firft  blood-warm,  afterwards  cold ; 
bathe  the  legs  with  the  reftringent  embroca^on,  lead 
abroad  daily,   and  prepare  by  degrees  fpr   the  only 
effeQual  Yeftcratiyes,  grafs,  and .  the  dew  of  heaven.  / 
Thefe  meafures  failings  recourfe  muft,  be  had  to  the 
operation  as  in  the  chronic  cafe.     The  old  farriers?, 
X  2  ^        and  T 
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and  St,  Bel  after  ihcm,  remirked  that  a  foundered 
horfe,  by  way  oFeafing  the  tenfion  and  pain  in  his  legs 
and  fectg  would  place  himfelf  upon  hU  back.  Would 
it  not  promote  the.  reflux  of  the  (lagnant  huA^ours  to 
continue  the  horfe  in  that  poflure  half  an  hour  a  day, 
upon  a  foft  bed,  extending  and  faftening  up  his  four 
legs,  in  fuchibrt  that  the  ligature  did  not  impede  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  ? 

It  has  been  the  general  praflicc  of  farriers,  to  pare 
the  folcof  the  foundered  foot  thin,  and  charge  it  with 
pitch  and  tallow,  or  fome  fuch  combuftibles,  boiling 
hot,  which  appeared  to  fome  to  confirm  the  founder. 
A  foundered  and  fever i(h  foot  is  fometimes  foaked* 
an  hour  in  a  cold  bath,  in  which  have  been  infufed  the 
moft  powerTu!  repellents  and  aftringents*  This  prac- 
tice has  been  derived  from  ancient  'authority,  and  is 
prefcribed  by  Petrus  Crefce;iuus,  and  others,  but  that, 
and  ifven  the  confideration  that  fuch  method  has  ever* 
fmce  prevailed  in  the  continental  fchoolsi  is  noabfo- 
lute  proof  of  its  feftitude. 

■  When,  from  any  accident,  the  whole  hoof  (hall  become 
loofe,  ib  as  to  indicate  an  entire  parting  from  the  bone, 
prepafie  a  pliable  leathern  boot,  with  a  ftrong  fole,  fitted 
to  the  foot,  to  be  laced'around  the  paftern.  Ihe  boot 
to  be  bolilered  and  (lopped  with  foft  flax  or  tow,  that 
tjie  horfe  may  tread  ks  eify  as  pofliWe,  and  the  ftop- 
ping  to  be  daily  renew#<I.  Drefs  with  wound  oint* 
ment,  in  which  is  mixed  myrrh,  maftich,  and  oliba* 
num,  very  finely  powdered.  In  cafe  of  fungus  *,  pre- 
cipitate, tublimate  water,  &c.  Should  the  coffin  be 
*  found,  a  good  new  hoof  will  be  produced ;  but  it  mail 
be  noted,  the  old  hoof  will  fall  fpontaneouflyi  and 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  removed  by  violence,  or  the 
knife;  unlefs  indeed  where  it  may  coTnprefs  the  new. 

FELDFARES, 
The  Manner  qf  taking  them  by  Water  Bird-lime. 

Take  your  gun  about  AiCchaelmas,  or  when  the  cold 
weather  begins  to  come  in,  and  kill  fome  feldfares^ 
then  take  one  or  two  of  them,  and  fatten  to  the  top  o£ 
a  tree,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  niay  leem  to  be 
alive.  -When  you  have  done  this,  prepare  two  or 
three  hundred  twigs,  take  a  good  birchen  bough,  and 
therein  place  your  twigs  *,  having  firit  cut  off  all  the 
imall  twigs,  fet  a  feldfare  upon  the  top  of  the  bough, 
making  it  faft,  and  plant  this  bough  where  the  feld* 
fares  refort  in  a  morning  to  feed;  for  they  keep  a  con- 
ftam  place  to  feed  in,  till  there  is  no  more  rood  for 
them  left* 

By  this  means  others  flying  near  will  quickly  efpy 
the  top  bird,  and  fly  in  whole  flocks,  or  a  great  num* 
4cr  to  faim*. 

FERME  A  FERME ;  a  word  peculiar  to  the  me- 
nage fchools,  fignlfying  in  the  fame  place,  without 
flirring  or  parting. 

You  muft  raifc  that  horfe  fer me  a  ferme.  This 
horfe  leaps  upon  firma  a  firma^  and  wprks  well  at 
caprioles. 

FENCE  MONTH,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin 
to  fa^vni  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  bunt  in  the 


fored.     It  begins  June  the  19th,  and  continues  to  July 
the  19th. 

There  are  alfo  certain  fence  or  defence  months  or 
feaibns  for  fifli,  as  welt  as  wild  beads, 'as  appears  by 
West,  %  G.  3.  Jn  thefe  Words  :•**  Alt  waters  where 
falmbn  are  taken,  fhall  be  in  defence  irom  taking  any 
falmons  from  the  Nativity  of  otfrXord,  unto  St.  Mar* 
tin's  day :  iikewife,  that  young  falmons  (hall  not  be' 
taken  or  deftroyed  by  nets,  ice  from  the  midft  of 
April,  to  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Bap  tilt  '* 

FERRET,  is  a  creature  that  Is  bred  naturally  in 
England,  but  not  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spainj 
they  ate  tamed  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  keep  warrens, 
and  others. 

The  body  of  this  ahimal  is'  longer  than  '  is  propor- 
tionable; their  colour  is  variable,  fometimes  J)lack  and 
white  upon  the  be l)y  (  but  moft  commonly  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  fandy  colour,  like  wool  dyed  in  urine. 

The' head  is  foniiething  like  that  of  a  moufe,  and 
tlierefore  into  what  hole  foever  (be  can  put  it,  all  the 
body  will  eafily  follow  after. 

The  eyes  are  fmall,'  but  fiery,  like  red  hot  iron^and 
therefore  Ihe  fees  moft  clearly  in  the  dark. 

Her  voiice  is  a  whining  cry  without  changing  of  it ! 
flie  hath  only  two  teeth  in  her  nether  chap,  ftanding 
out,  and  not  joined  and  grooving  together. 

The  genhal  of  the  male  is  of  a  bony  fubftance^  and 
therefore  it  always  ftandeth  ftiflP^  and  is  not  lefler  at 
one  time  than  another.  • 

The  pleafure  of  the  fenfe  of  copulation  is  not  in 
the  genital  part,  but  in  the  mufcies,  tunicles,  and  nerves, 
wherein  the  laid  genital  runs. 

•When  they  are  in  copulation,  the  female  licth  down, 
or  bendeth  her  knees,  and  continually  crieth  like  a  cat, 
either  becanfe  the  male  claweth  her  with  his  nails,  or 
by  reafon  of  the  roughnefs  of  his  genital. 

The  ferret  ufually  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  at  a 
time,  carrying  them  in  her  belly  for  forty  days  :  the 
young  ones  are  blind. for  thirtv  days  after  they  are  lit- 
tered, and  they  may  be  ufed  tor  procreation,  as  their 
dam  is,  within  forty  days  after  they  can  fee. 
•  When  they  have  been  tamed,  they  are  nouriflied 
with  milk  or  barley  bread,  and  they  can  foft  a  very 
long  time. 

When  they  walk  they  contraA  their  long  back,  and 
make  it  ftand  upright  in  the  middle,  round  like  a 
bowl:  when  they  are  touched,  they  fmell  like  a  mar* 
tel,  and  they  fleep  very  much* 

The  ferret  is  a  bold  audacious  animal,  an  enemy  xo 
all  others  but  his  own  kind  ;  drinking  and  fucking  in 
the  blood  of  the  beaft  it  biteth^  but  eateth  not  the 
flefli. 

When  the  warrener  has  occaGon  to  ufe  his  ferret,  he 
firft  makes  a  noife  in  the  warren  to  frighten  the  rabbits 
who  are  abroad  into  their  buttows,  and  then  he  pitches 
his  nets  \  after,  that  he  put^  the  ferret  into  die  earthy 
having  muz2led  her  moitth,  fo  that  ihe  may  not 
fetzebut  only  frighten  the  rabbits  out  of  dieir  burrows, 
who  are  afterwards  driven  by  thb  dogs  into  the  nets  or 
hays,  planted  for  them. 

F£TLCX:K,  is  a  tuft  of  hair  as  big  ad  the  hair  of 
■■'    •  •  ■  '  the 
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^he  mznCf  that  grows  behind  thepatlern  jc^tof  manjr 
horfes ;  horfes  of  low  Gzc  have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

Some  coach-horfes  have  large  fetlock&)  and  others 
havefo  much  hair  uj^on  tht^rs,  ihat  if  the  coachman 
does  not  take  care  to  keep  them  cieam  and  tight,  they 
wll  be  fubjcft  to  the  watery  fores  called  tbe  waters. 

FEVERS,  (in  Farriery),  Horfes  are  very  fubje£t 
to  fevers  from  a  great  variety  of  caufes,  and  care 
ihould  he  t.kcn  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  ieized,  to  at- 
tempt the  cure. 

When  a  horfe  is  feized  with  a  fever,  he  will  bece- 
markablj  reillefs,  i^gnging  from  one  end  of  the  rack  to 
the  other;  his  flanks  work ;  his  eyes  appear  red  and 
iDflamed,  in»  tongue  parched  and  dry,  his  breath  hot, 
and  of  a  itrong  fmell ;  he  is  often  fraelling  to  the 
ground,  lofes  his  appetite^  and  though  he  will  take  the 
hay  into  his  mouthy  does  not  chew  it;  his  whole  body 
is  hotter  than  ordinary,  but  not  parched ;  he  dungs 
often,  little  at  a  time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall 
pieces.  His  urine  is  high  polourcxi,  aiui  he  generally 
ftales  with  pain  and  difficulty^  he  is  always  craving' 
^  for  water,  and  drinks  often,  but  very  little  at  a  time ; 
and  his  pulfe  is  much  quicker  th^an  common. 

Whenever  a  fever  is  perceived,  the  firft  part  of  the 
cure  is  bleeding;  and  the  quantity,  if  the  horfe  is 
ftrong  and  in  good  condition,  ihould  amount  to  two 
or  three  quarts.  When  this  has  been  doner  give  him 
four  times  a  day  a  pint  of  the  following  infufion  :  Take 
of  balm,  fage,  and  chamomile- flowers,  of  each  a 
handful :  of  Uquorice^root,  fliced,  an  ounce  ;  and  of 
nitre,  three  ounces :  pour  upon  thefo  ingtedients  two 

3 quarts  of  boiling  ^ater,  and  when  cool,  ftrain  it  off; 
qu^ze  into  it  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  anxl  fwecten 
it  with  honey. 

The  bovfe  ihould  eat  nothing  but  (Icaldcd  bran,  given 
him  in  fmall  quantities;  but  if  he  refufes  this,  let  him 
have  dry  bran  fprinkled  with  water,  and  let  a  little  hay 
be  put  into  his  rack,  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  not 
be  prejudicial,  and  a  horfe  will  often  eat  hay  when 
he  will  not  touch  any  thing  elfe»  His  water  ihould  be 
a  fittle  warm,  given  often,  but  ia  (mall  auantiries ; 
and  his  clothing  moderate,  coo  mach  heat  oeing  per* 
nicipus  in  a  fever. 

This  method,  with  good  nuriing,  will  often  prove 
fuffi^ient  to  rcilore  the  horfe  to  health  ;  but  if  he  re- 
fufes his  meat,  'more  blood  ihould  be  taken  from  him, 
and  the  drink  continued ;  if  his  dung  be  hard  and 
knotty,  the  following  clyiter  ihould  be  given  :  Take 
of  marihmallo ws,  two  handf uls  ;  of  chamomile  low- 
ers, one  handful ;  and  of  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce : 
boil  the  whole  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  one  quart 
is  wafted ;  then  ilrain  bS  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  four 
ounces  of  treacle  and  a  pint  of  common  oil. 

This  clyder  ihould  be  given  every  other  day  ;  and 
the  intermediate  dayjhe  following  ihould  be  given  : 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar,^  ^nd  of  Glauber's  falts,  of 
each  four  ounces ;  diflbWe  them  in  barley-water,  and 
;Kld  OQC  ounce  of  lenitiye  ele&uary.   r 

By  purfumg  this  method,  the  horCe  will  begin  to 
recover,  and  he  will  reliO)  his  hay,  though  his  flanks 
will  continue  to  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight ; 
but  nothing  more  will  be  requifite  to  complete  the 


cure,  than  walking  him  abroad  in  the  air,  and  giving 
him  plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  on  in  the  ftable. 

But  there  is  another  and  much  worfe  fort  of  fevers, 
to  which  horfes  are  very  fubjeft,  and  which  often 
proves  fatal   if  not  properly  treated. 

1  he  fymptoms  of  this  diforder  arc  a  flow  fever,  with 
great  depreflion  ;  he  is  fometimes  inwardly  hot,  and 
outwardly  cold;  and  at  other  times  hot  all  over,  but 
not  to  any  extreme.  His  eyes  appear  moift  and  Ian- 
guid  ;  his  mouth  is  continually  moift,  fo  that  he  is  iioc 
defirous  of  drinking  ;  and  when  he  does,  a  very  little 
fatisfles  him.  He  eats  very  little,  Und  even  then  moves 
his  joints  in  a  loofe,  feeble  manner,  and  grates  his  teeth 
very  difagreeably  ;  hiis  body  is  generally  open,  his 
dung  foft  and  moift,  his  ftaling  irregular,  fometimes 
making  Httle,  at  others  a  large  qfuantity  (if  water,  which 
is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  has  very  little  fediment. 

The  firft  relief  is  to  take  from  him  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  blood,  let  it  not  exceed  three  pints,,  but  repeat 
the  operation  in  proportion  to  his  itrength,  fulnefs, 
cotigh,  or  any  tendency  to  inflammation ;  after  which 
the  nitre  drink  already  defcribed  may  be  given,  with 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  fnake-root,  three  drachms 
of  fafTron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  camphire  iirft  dif- 
foived  in  a  little  fpirits  of  wine. 

The  diet  and  management  will  be  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  forts  offerers;  and,  in  general,  the  following 
rules,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found  ufeful  Let  them 
have  very  little  hay  at  a  time  in  the  rack,  but  always 
the  .heft  that  can  be  picked  out;  if  the  hay  is  given 
out  of  the  hand  the  horfe  will  fometimes  eat,  whereas 
without  fuch  care  he  would  not:  kindly  horfes  particu- 
larly require  to  be  fo  fed.  Oats  are  to  be  avoided ; 
but  bran,  either  fcaldcd,  or  fprinkled  with  a  little 
water,  if  freih  and  fweet,  may  be  frequently  given  in 
fmall  quantities.  It  is  a  bad  cuftom  in  thefe  cafes  to 
force  warm  water  on  horfes,  it  often  creates  a  naufea 
and  lofs  of  appetite ;  if  he  will  drink  warm  water,  or 
warm  oatmeal  gruel  that  is  very  thin,  he  may,  but  if 
he  prefers  cold  water,  let  him  have  it,  for  the  cold 
often  removes  a  naufea,  and  reftorcs  the  appetite;  it 
ihould  alfo  be  given  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  though 
not  in  full  draughts.  The  clothing  may  be  the  fame 
as  in  health,  for  fevers  in  horfes  do  not  go  off  as  in 
men,  by  great  fweats,  or  by  any  other  increafed  eva-« 
cuation,  but  gradually  abate  by  means  of  a  ftrong 
perfpiration ;  indeed,  when  the  kernels  about  the 
head  and  neck  are  fwelled,  thefe  parts  may  be  kept  a 
little  warmer,  as  by  this  means  a  difcharge  at  the  nofe 
is  increafed,  which  is  very  falutary.  Here  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  caution  againft  the  pradttce  of  fome  who  fyringc 
the  nofe,  and  thereby  produce  other  fwellings  in  the 
adjacent  parts.  When  a  horfe  begins  to  recover, 
carefully  avoid  over-feeding  him,  for  by  fuch  a  prac- 
tice obitinate  relapfes  or  furfeits  are  produced ;  tp  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  his  food  only  as  his  ftrength  in- 
creafes  will  prevent  ill  eflfeds,  and  produce  the  ad« 
vantages  required. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  expe6l  a  fpeedy  recovery, 
when  the  fever  is  obferved  to  abate,  the  mouth  is  lefs 
parched,  the  grating  of  the  teeth  is  not  much  heard  ; 
when  the  horfe  begins  to  eat,  and  lay  himfelf  down  ^ 
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if  hiS'Dcin  feels  kindly,  ?nd  his  cye$  feem  lively'.  But 
if  the  appetite  does  not  nnend,  or  if  it  declines,  and  if 
^e  heat  continues^  the  cafe  is  dangerous.  When 
tJiere  is  a  running  at  the  nofe,  it  is  generally  of  a  red* 
difli  or  greenifh  dufky  colour ;  it  is  thickfil)  and  clam- 
my,  (licking  to  the  hairs  in  the  noftriis:  now  if  this 
matter  becomes  clear  and  watery^  it  is  a  favourable  - 
(ign  *,  but  if  it  continues  thus  vifcid  and  ill-poloured  \ 
if  the  horfe  at  the  fame  time  fneezcs  frequently;  if  the 
fle(h  is  (ItU  flabby,  and  he  feems  hide- bound)  if  the 
weaknefs  increafes,  and  the  joints  fwell;  the  kernels 
under  his  jaws  are  loofe,  and  yet  fwelled  ;  if  he  lifts  up 
his  tail  with  a  quivering  motion,  the  cafe  is  defperate 
indeed. 

We  will  introduce  the  method  of  cure  by  a  remark 
on  the  pulfe,  and  the  method  of  feeling  it.  In  general 
it  is  obferved,  that  on  a  medium  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe 
in  health>  whofc  circulation  is  unafFcdcdby  any  acci- 
dent, is  perceived  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  that  if 
in  fuch  a  horfe  the  number  of  pulfations  increafe  to 
fifty,  the  heat  of  his  body  far  exceeds  the  heat  of  a 
bealihy  ftate,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  in  a  fever.  To 
difcover  the  pulfations,  lay  tour  finger  on  the'artery  in 
the  fide  of  the  neck,  juft  above  the  cheft,  or  feel  for 
the  arteries  in  the  temples,  or  in  the  in£de  of  the  legs, 
particularly  the  fore-legs,  and  you  will  perceive  th^m 
very  diftinci.  I'he  fame  end  is  obtained  by  laying  your 
hand  on  the  horfe's  fide,  to  count  the  motions  of  the 
heart. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  (trength 
of  tb^  horfe,-  bleed  from  three  to  fix  pounds,  and  if 
there'is  any  appr^benfion  of  cofjtiveneis,  give  bim  a 
laxative  clyfler  ;  after  this;,  let  him  have  more  or  lefs^ 
from  two  to  four  ounces,  of  the  following  faUne  pow- 
der, two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  which  in  the  inflammatory  l^cies 
often  requires  full  dofes;  dtflblve  it  firft  in  three  or 
four  pints  of  water,  then  add  to  it  as  much  niore  water 
as  he  will  drink  at  once,  and  that  either  warm  or  cold^ 
as  the  horfe  will  take  it  bed  ;  if  a  little  bran  or  barley- 
flour  be  mixed  with  this  liquor,  it  will  be  lefs  dif- 
;igreeablc. 

The  Saline  PowJen 

Take  falt^petrc,  6ve  pounds ;  fait  of  tartar,  one 
pound  ;  mix  them  well  in  an  iron  or  it^arble  mortar, 
and  then  put  it  up  in  a  bottle  well  corked,  to  be  ufcd 
as  required. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  or  of  any  other  preparation 
with  nitre,  the  horfe  (hould  be  permitted  to  drink  a£ 
pjeafurej  for  nitre,  in  order,  to  its. being  very  ufeful, 
requires  to  be  well  diluted. 

If  by  thefe  means  the  horfe  begins  in  a  few  days  to 
eat  a  little,  this  method  alone  will  be  fufficient,  if  care 
in  nurfing  is  not  n^gle£led :  but  if  the  appetite  does  not 
return,  nor  the  fever  abate,  repeat  the  bleedings,  and 
continue  the  faline  powder  as  before  directed  ^  and,  if 
coftive,  |:ive  the  following 

Laxaiivi  Cpoling  Drink. 
Take  of  cream  of  tartar^  and  of  Glauber's  (alta, 


each  four  ounces ;  diflblvethem  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water  for.hin)  to  drink  at  one  time. 

As'foon  as  by  tbcfe*  methods  he  begths  to  eat,  and 
the  Ytoieace  of  the  fymptoms  in  general  give  way^ 
though  his  flanks  do.  heave,  which  will  be  the  cafe 
feveral  days  after  the  abatement  of  all  other  fymptoms, 
there  will  nothing  farther  be  requifite,  than  re  walk, 
him  gently  abroad  now  and  then  in  the  day,  and  to  al- 
low him  plenty  of  litter.  - 

In  cafe  of  violent  inflammation  with  the  fiever,  which 
is  attended  generally  with  pain  or  fwelling,  or  both, 
in  particular  parts ;  the  fame  meth^  in  general  will 
be  re(|uired  as  in  the  cafe  of  fimple  fevers,  only  the 
bleedings  fliould  be  more,  plentiful,  and^  pethaps^ 
oftener  repeated  i  asaifo  a  more  liberal  ufe  of  the  fa- 
line  powder,  and  other  cooling  means.  See  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Pleu&a,.  &c. 

The  cure  of  intermittenu  will  coofift  in  a  cautious 
ufe,  or  an  omiflibn  of  bleeding,  according  to  the  horfe'a 
ftrengtfa:  and  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  to^give 
an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  repeating 
it  every  fotur  hours  while  the  fit  is  abfenc  If  the  bark 
runs  off  with  a  lax,  add  to  it  a  little  diafcordiuni,  or 
other  aftriugent,  enough  to  cfaetk  that  effcA  j  but,  per- 
haps, after  the  firft  day  or  two  it  may  not  purge,  (b 
that,  except  it  continues  to  produce  that  cfl^d,  the 
aftringents  are  bed  omitted.  In  cafe  of  any  other  fpe- 
cies  of  fever  intermitting,  the  fame  method  maybe 
ufed  as  where  an  intermittent  is  the  original  difeafe. 

The  low  kind  of  fever  rarely  admits,  of  bleedings 
yet  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it  %  great  circumfpe^tion 
is  here  necelTary,  for  fymptoms  which  ufualiy  require 
this  evacuation  will  in  this  cafe  foon  give  way,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  difeafe  j  however,  if  the  horfe  is 

Gmng  and  ftcobg,  if  bis  veflels  ieem  filled  with  a  rich 
Qod»  two  or  three  pounds  may  he  taken  away  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the 
force  of  any  inflammatory  fymptoms  may  indicate. 

Whether  the  bleeding  *is  uied  or  not,  give  the  foU 
lowing  cordial  faline  mixture  : 

Take  of  crude  ial  ammoniac,  two  ounces  %  dilfohre 
it  in  three  pints  td  .vi^ater  \  then  add  to  it  one  ounce 
of  Virginia  fnake-root,  finely  powdered,  and  three 
drachms  of  Englifli  filflFron^;  mix,  and  give  a  pint 
three  times  a  day,  more  or  Icfs,  as  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms  may  require.  . 

It,  notwithftandii^  this,  the  fever  increafes,  the  ap* 
petite  grows  lefs  \  if  the  urine  is  thin,  pale,  and  fre* 
quently  ejeAed  ;  the  dung  changeable,  as  to  moifture 
and  drynefs ;  if  his  gums  feem  red  and  fpongy  \  if  the 
coat  ftarcs  \  the  cafe  being  now  dangerous,  give  the 
following  balls : 

Compound  Fever  Balls* 

Take  of  bark  finely  jpowdeved,  one  ounce;  of  Vir- 
ginia fnake-root,  half  an  ounce;  camphire,  one 
drachm )  honey  enough  to  itiake  a  ball ;  to  be  given 
with  each  dofe  of  1I16  cordial  faline  mixture;  or  with 
the  following  camphorated  drink,  according  as  the 
fymptoms  may  require  the  one  or  the  other.     Or, 

For  horfes  of  fmali  value,  the  following  balls  may 
be  fubftituted  for  the  ahovt-nwied : 

Tkke 
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Take  of  diapente  and  mtthxidate^  each  \^zV  an 
ounce ;  cumphirei  on^  drachm ;  make  them  into  a 
ball^  to  be  given  every  four  or  (ix  hourS)  with  a  hornful 
of  an  infofion  of  fnake'-root,  r.ue^  and  diafcordium. 

The  Camphorated  Drinks 

Take  of  camphire,  one  drachm  ;  diiTblve  it  in  refti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce;  acid  to  it  gradually  a 
pint  of  diftilled  vinegar,  and  give  half  a  pint  for  a  dofe, 
mixed  with  a  pint  ot  thin  gruel^or  of  water  in  which 
a  little  brau  hath  been  ftirred. 

If  the  horfe  is  cbHive,  laxative  clyders  (hould  be 

Sivcn ;  though  gentle  and  warm  purges  arc  rather  to 
e  preferred  5  if  a  purging  comes' on,  let  it  continue,  if 
i;  is  moderate ;  but  if  it  feems  to  enfeeble  him,  add 
gentle  rcftringents,  fuch  as  diafcordium^  to  his  drink; 
or,  if  needful,  add  more  powerful  remedies. 

In  this  fott  of  fever  ar  horfe  often  dales  with  great 
difficulty,'  and  his  fpirits  are 'thereby  much  deprefled. 
In  this  cafe  prepare  his  drinks  with  fre(h*made  lime- 
water,  which  fliould  be  clear,  but  retaining  as  much 
of  the  heat  as  poHible,  that  is  excited  by  the  addition 
of  the  lime  to  the  water.  If,  notwithftanding  this,  the 
urine  is  (lill  defe£^ive,  fo  that  the  body  or  limbs  begtp 
to  fwell,  give  the  following  diuretic  driok  : 

Take  nitre,  one  ounce  5  Venice  turpentine,.diflblvcd 
with  the  yolk  pind  white  of  one  egg,  half  an  ounce  i 
then  gradually  add  a  pint  of  a  flrong  decodion  of  mar(b- 
mallow  lea\es,  or  of  parfley- roots  ;  let  this  be  given 
for  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it  every  four  or  fix  hours  un- 
til the  urine  flows  freely. 

In  thia  dileafe^  drinking  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
dilute  the  blood,  and  therefore  if  the  horfp  refufes 
warin  water,  he  fliould  be  indulged  with  fu<;h  as  Jias 
had  only  the  chill  taken-  oflf,  by  (landing  foroc  time  in 
the  flabie.  And  this  will  prove  no  diudvantage  ;  for 
the  warm  water  fprcefl  on  horfes,  palls  their  (lomachs 
for  a  time,  and  copfeauently  takes  away  their  appe* 
tUe ;  but  this  water,  wnich  has  only  ftood  in  the  liable, 
reftores  thenx* 

.  If  this  method  (hould  not  prove  fuflicient>  but  the 
fever  continue,  to  increafe,  the  following  balls  (houJd 
be  given  immediately,  as  the  danger  augments  every 
hour :  take  -of  contrayerva-root,  myrrh,  and  fnak^- 
root,  powdered,  of  each  twp  drachms ;  qf  fafiron,  one 
drachm  j  of  mithridate,  or  Venice  treacle,  half  an 
ounce ;  make  the  whole  into,  a  ball  with  honey,  which 
fiiould  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  wa(hed  down  with 
two  or  three  horns  of  an  infufion  of  fnake-rootj  f\*cct- 
ened  with  honey,  and  acidulated  with  half ^  a  pint  of 
'\inegar. 
^If  ihefe  balls  (hould  not  anfwer  the  intention, 
(which  will  not  often  be  the  cafe)  add  to  each  a  drachm 
of  campbire,  at?d,  when  the  horfe  is  of  value>  the 
fame  quantity  of  caftor 

Or  the  following  drink  maybe  given,  which  has 
been  often  attended  with  fucceOB :  take  of  cainphire, 
one  drachm  diflblved  in  «n  ounce  of  reftified  fpirit.of 
wine>  pcur  it  graduaUy  into  a  pint  of  didilled  Vinegaft 
and  give  it  at  two  dofes. 

Perhaps  t>;cre  is  not  a  o^ore  powerful  and  cflSe£iaal 


medicine  khown  than  camphire,  in  all^hefe  kinds  of 
putrid  fevers,  being  a£iive,  attenuating,  and  particu« 
larly  calculated  to  promote  fecretions  of  urine  and  per- 
fpiration,  the  two  principal  outlets  by  which  the  febrile 
matters  are  difcharged  ^  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for 
the  poor  bead,  anq  advantageous  to  the  farrier,  if  it 
were  oftener  given  than  at  prefent. 

It  is  necei!in7  to  be  bbferved,  that  if  the  horfe  (hould 
prove  coftive,  clyt\er5,  or  an  opening  <lrink,  will  be  ne- 
cefTary ;  and  (liould  he  purge,  care  mult  be  taken  not  to 
(upprefs  it,  if  moderate ;  but  if  it  continues  Iq^ig  enough 
to  render  the  horfe  feeble,  add  diafcordium  to  his  drink 
inftead  of  mithridate. 

Another  neceffary  obfervation  is,  to  let  him  drink 
plentifully,  as  that  will  .greatly  tend  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  above  medicines,  and  con- 
fequently  render  them  more  effe^ual  in  curing  the 
^iforder. 

A  particular  regard  (hould  alfo  be  had  to  his  ftaling, 
.which  muftbe  reprefled  by  proper  aftringents,  and  giv- 
ing him  lime-water,  if  it  (hould  flow  in  too  great  quan- 
tities :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens  that  he  is 
too  remifs  that  way,  and  (tales  too  little,  fo  as  to  occafion 
a  fulnefs  and  fwelling  of  his  body  and  legs,  the  follow- 
ing drink  (hould  be  given :  Take  of  fal-prunella,  or  ni- 
tre, one  ounce  j  of  juniper-berries,  and  Venice-turpen- 
tit>e,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball 
whh  oil  of  amber. 

Two  or  three  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  at  proper  in* 
tervals,  and  waCbed  down  with  a  deco£lion  of  mar(h- 
mallows,  fweetened  with  honey. 

Thefe  are  the  heft  meth(kls  of  managng  fevers,  and 
will  generally  prove  fuccefsful  ^  but  fometimes  art  will 
fail,  and  the  horfe  will  difcharge  a  greenilh  or  reddi(b 
gleet  from  hisloflrils^  and  fneeze'very  frequently;  hr 
will  continue  to  lo(e  his  fle(h,  become  hide^bound,  re^* 
fufe  his  meat,  fwell  about  the  joints,  and  his  eyes  ap- 
pear as  if  fix^l  and  dead,  and  a  purging  enfue,  in  which 
he  will  difcharge  a  fetid  dark-coloured  matter;  whea 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  his  cafe  may  be  confidered  as 
defperate,  and  all  attempts  10  fave  him  will   be  ia 


vain. 


But,  on  the  contrary,  when  his  fldn  feels  kindly,  his 
ears  and  feet  continue  of  a  moderate  warmth,  bis  eyea 
look  briik  and  lively,  his  nofe  continues  dear  and  dry, 
his  appetite  mends,  he  laysdown  wi(h  eafe,  anddung^ 
and  ftales  regularly,  you  may  conclude  that  the  dan- 
ger is  Over,  and  nothmg  wanting  but  care  to  complete 
the  cure. 

But  you  mu(l '  be  very  attentive  to  his  feeding,  and 
not  fuffer  him  to  eat  too  much :  his  diet  (hould  bf 
light ;  a  fmall  quantity  only  given  him  at  one  time,  and . 
increafed  by  degrees,  as  he  gathers  ftrength ;  for  horfes 
have  often  catched  great  furfeils,  and  relapfed  into 
their  former  difeafe  merely  throi^h  over-feeding.     , 

Sometimes  the  fever  will  be  brought  to  intermit,  or 
leave. the  creature  for  a  time.  If  this  (houl,d  happen), 
be  very  careful  as  foon  as  you  find  the  (it  is  over,  to  give 
him  an  ounce  of  Jefuit's  hark,  and  repeat  it  every  fix 
hours,  till  the  creature  has  taken  five  or  fix  ouncta:  if 
any  eruptions  or  fwellings,  they  (hould  be  encouraged, . 
as  t|iey  are  good  fympton^  9M  denote  a  t^rcRination 
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of  the  dtfternper,  and  that  no  more  medicines  are  ne- 
ceflary. 

In  the  year^  175a  and  1733,  a  terrible  Epidemic 
fever  raged  among  the  horfes,  and  it  was  then  found 
by  experience,  that  the  fimpleft  n^jCihod  was  attended 
with  the  bed  fuccefs ;  and  that  thofe  who  treated  the 
diflemper  in  the  following  manner  were  rarely  difap* 
pointed. 

The  firft  operation  was  to  bleed  largely,  to  the 
quantity  of  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  was  ftrong  and 
fu'l  of  flelh  ;  and  if  his  lungs  were  not  relieved  by  it, 
but  continued  fluffed  and  loaded,  the  bleeding  was 
repeated,  and  a  rowd  put  in  the  cheft  or  belly. 

Thefe  previous  operations  being  performed,  take 
care  to  dilute  the  blood,  by  giving  the  creature  plenty 
of  water,  or  white  drink:  and  let  his  meat  be  warm  bran 
maflies,  and  his  hay  fprinkled.  If  the  fever  fhould  in- 
creafe,  wliich  may  he  known  by  the  fymptoms  above 
defcribed,  give  him  an  ounce  of  nitre  thrice  a  day  in  his 
water,  or  made  up  into  a  ball^ivith  honey.  Let  his  body 
be  kept  cool  and  open,  with  the  opening  drink,  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  week :  or  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar 
may  be  given  every  day,  difTolved  in  his  water,  obferv- 
ing  to  omit  the  nitre.  After  a  week's  treatment  in  this 
manner,  the  cordial  ball  may  be  givdn  once  or  twice  a- 
day^  and  waflied  down  with  an  infufion  of  liquorice 
root  fweetened  with  honey  $  to  which  may  be  added, 
when  the  phlegm  is  tough,  or  cough  dry  and  bulky,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  linfeed,  or  falad  oil,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  oxymel  of  fquills. 

Care  fhould  be  talcen  on  thefe  occafions  to  keep  the ' 
head  and  throat  warmer  than  common^  as  the  kernels 
about  the  latter  are  generally  fwclled,  to  promote  a  free 
perfpiration,  atid  iqcreafe  the  running  at  the  nofe, 
which  has  the  fame  eflfefl  in  a  horie  as  fpitting  in  the 
human  fpecies  But  never  attempt  to  fyringe  the  nofe, 
as  fomc  too  often  do,  to  promote  the  difcharge  ;  for  it 
has,  quite  a  contrary  efiedl,  and  will  leflen  the  quantity 
of  matter,  which  fhould  be  iiicreafed  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble.  The  checking  of  this  matter  not-only  increafes 
the  fever,  but  alfo  occsfions  bad  fwellings  in  the  parts 
and  glands  in  and  near  the  bead.  And  let  me  once 
for  all  remind  the  praftitioner,  ^hat  all  fuch  difcharges 
are  critical,  and  thrown  off  by  nature  to  free  her&lf 
from  the  load  Chat  opprefles  her,  and  confequently 
ihould  by  all  means  be  promoted.  * 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating'on  fevers  in  horfes,  fays, 
*  Fever  is  almoil  invariably  combined  with  catarrh; 
and  fuch  is  the  analogy  between  them  in  their  caufes, 
effe6^8,  and  cure,  that  they  might  m^t  very  improperly 
be  elieemed  fynonymous,  with  the  diftinftion  of  hot 
and  cold  catarrh.  In  a  retropulfion  of  that  fine  fluid 
or  exhalation,  the  perfpirable  matter,  which  even  thofe 
who  have  correded  San£^orius,  make  fo  conBderable 
in  quantity ;  if  the  load  be  thrown  upon  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and  be  evacuated  by  the  ufual  catarrhal 
difcharge,  the  difeafe  is  called  a  cold  5  but  if  the  ob- 
nVucled  matter  remain  fixed  upon  any  bowel,  it  may 
afTume  the  denominatiohand  guife  of  fever,  or  perhaps 
of  fome  other  difeafe.'* 

The  following  extra£l  on  the  theory  of  fever  is  from 
Dr.  Darwin.—'**  Simple  fevers  are  of  two  kinds ;  firft, 


thefibns  IrrlMhay  or  fever  with  flrong  pulfe ;  which 
confifls  of  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
capillaries,  and  a  fucreeding  orgafm  of  thofe  veflels. 
Secondly,  the  /elm  initritativa^  or  fever  with  weak 
pulfe,  which  con  fills  of  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  capillaries  \  and  of  a  fuccecding  orgafm  of 
the  capillaries,  the  torpor  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
tinuing^  But  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  occurs,  both 
in  the  flate  of  torpor  and  in  that  of  orgafm  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  this  cojilHtutes  a  criterion  to  difUnguifh 
fever  from  other  difeafes,  which  arc  owing  to  the 
torpor  of  fome  parts  of  the  fyflcfm,  as  pareGs  and 
bemicrania. 

**  Compound  Fever.  When  other  parts  of  the  fyflem 
fympathize  with  this  torpor  and  orgafm  of  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  and  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  fever  fit 
becomes  more  complicated  and  dangerous  ;  and  this  in 

J>roportion  to  the  number  and  confequence  of  fuch  af- 
ec^ed  parts." 

The  fymptoms  of  fever  in  horfes,  analogous  to  thofe 
in  our  own  fpecies,  are  either  mild,  intermittent,  in- 
flammatory, or  hedic  and  malignant  *,  and  there  is  ^n 
equal  analogy  in  the  clafs  of  medicines  indicated,  and 
the  method  of  cure.  Horfes,  from  ihe  nature  of  their 
fervrccs,  and  the  feverities  they  undergo,  mufl  i^cef- 
farily  be  mdch  expofed  to  febrile  diforders,  fome  of 
the  mofl  common  caufes  of  which  are,.exccfs  of  ex- 
icrtion,  particularly  in  the  hot  fcafon ;  plethora,  or 
fuperabundance  of  blood,  from  high  feeding  and  little 
exercife ;  in  general,  any  obflrufled  humour  thrown 
upon  the  circulation;  the  infpiration  of  malignant 
air. 

We  refer  thofe  who  defire  much  practical  informa- 
tion  upon  this  difeafe  ia  horfes  to  Gibfon,  who,  if  he 
has  not  treated  it  with  fcienrific  and  logical  preclGon, 
has  done  that  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  ufe  :  he  has 
defcribed  the  various  fymptoms  from  his  own  obferva- 
tion,  and  given  a  very  rational  method  of  cure  from  his 
own  pradlu:e :  from  him  chiefly  have  all  our  minor 
authors  derived  their  pathology  and  prefcrtptions  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  fever,  which  they  hate  hafhed  and 
ferved  up  again,  in  that  which  each  fuppofed  to  be  the 
mofl  plaufible  form.  Bracken  is  lame  and  imperfe£); 
on  fever,  obvioufly  from  hafle  and  inattention  \  but  his 
loofe  remai  ks  defervc  to  be  read  over. 

Bartlet  is  the  mere  echo  of  Gibfon  j  but  that  in- 
defatigable diligence,  which  is  Bartlet's  honourable 
chara^eriflic,  is  ever  at  work  10  pick  and  cull  from  all 
quarters,  whatever  he  judges  may  be  ufeful  to  his  rea- 
ders-^—in  his  Pharmacopoeia  Hippiairica,  Ofmer,  mud 
be  confulted  in  Epidemics  \  and  the  veterinary  pra£ti- 
tioner,  even  if  experienced,  will  not  regret  the  fmall 
labour  of  having  perufed  Dr.  Layard* 

In  the  fevers  of  horfes  which  feldom  retreat  by  cri- 
tical fweats,  no  additional  clothing  (hould  be  ufed  in  the 
flable,  nor  the  head  covered,  unlefs  for  the  particular 
purpofe  of  encouraging  a  critical  difcharge  from  the 
noflrils.  The  flable  would  not  be  kept  in  a  ftifiin^ 
heat,  and  the  horfe  ought  to  be  walked  out  daily,  if  cir- 
cumflances  will  permit;  butabroad«  he  ought  to  wear 
bis  hood.  Giblon  allowed  cold  water  in  fevers,  and 
aloioft  all  other  authors  have  implicitly  Followed  htm ; 
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but  fuch  praftlcc  may  be  attended  with  extreme,  pro- 
bably inftant  danger.  Water  blood  warm,  or  white 
Mrater,  mat  is,  fuch  as  has  had  a  little  bran,  or  oatmeal 
boiled  in  it,  muft  furcly  be  preferable  \  but  if  cold 
water  muft  needs  be  allowed,  let  it  be  previoufly 
boiled. 

Thofe  hot  aromatic  drenches  of  the  common  farriers, 
5vith  which  they  do  fo  much  mifchief  in  fevers,  hive 
been  cenfured:  another  caution  is  nepeflary  again  ft  the 
common   groundlcfs   apprehenfion   of  horfes  ftarving 
themfelves,  by  their  abftinence  during  ficlcnefs  j  this  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  grooms,  our  good  old  nurfes, 
-who,  when  we  are  debilitated,  "  cram  us  till  our  guts 
ache,"  with  that  dele^fiably  light,  nutritious  fubftance, 
calves-foot  jelly,  coming  in  for  their  full  fhare  of  the 
merit.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  general  the  ap- 
petite ought  to  be  the  only  direftof  in  this  cafe  5  and 
th^t  nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  to  force 
folid  aliment  upon  a  ftomach  moft  probably  already 
overladen  with  morbid  matter,  which  mixing  with  the 
new  acceffion,  will  either  remain  an  inert  indigefted 
.ftercoraceous  mafs,or  going  through  the  common  pro- 
cefs  of  digeftion,  fend  an  impure  and  vitiated  chyle  into 
the  blood,  tffadd  new  force  and  virulence  to  the  difeafe. 
Should  the  horfe  have  fafted  a  confiderable  time,   and 
no  indication  appear  of  returning  appetite,  his  ftrength 
^'ill  be  beft  fupported  by  nutritious  clyftersj^  which  may 
be  exhibited  feveral  times  in  the  day.     Locks  of  the 
beft  and  fweeteft  hay  fhould  be  offered  him,  as  the 
pradical  Gibfon  well  obferves,  by  b^nd,  a  method  by 
^hich  moft  horfes  will  be  tempted  to  feed,  particularly 
if  the  food  be  tendered  by  a  favourite.     At  any  rate, 
folid  corn  is  highly  improper  in  fevers,  unlefs  in  very 
fmall  quantities,  and  ground,  as  an  addition  to  the 
mafti,  and  even  that  is  moft  befitting  the  decline  of  the 
<lifeafe  or  convalefcent  ftate :  the  common  diet  muft  be 
hay,  fcalded  bran,  pollard,  or  wa^m  frefti  grains. 

On  the  re-eftabli(bment  of  health,  after  any  acute 
difeafe,  it  will  be  found  of  material  confcquence  to 
guard  againft  the  too  fuddcn  return  of  appetite  in  the 
horfe ;  the  inordinate  indulgence  of  which  may  induce 
furfeit,  indigeftion,  and  the  difagrecable  concomitants 
of  an  acceflion  of  crude  and  unconcodled  humours. 
Bring  him  gradually  to  his  accuftomed  rations  of  folid 
meat.  To  counteraft  the  ill  effefts  of  any  morbid  re- 
lics in  tlie  conftitution,  a  dofe  or  two  of  purging  phyfic, 
or  a  fliort  alterative courfe  maybe  expedient  j  the  choice 
in  which  muft  be  left,  in  all  cafes,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  praftitioner,  who  is  referred  to  the  Chapter  on 
Purgatives.  On  the  contrary,  ihould  the  patient  be  left 
by  the  difeafe  in  a  weak  and  impoveriflied  ftate,  the 
crafis  of  his  blood  broken,  his  pulfe  languid,  and  his 
appetite  fmall,  fhowin^  in  his  whole  appearance  what 
the  old  farriers  called  ^*  Jeannefs  and  miflike  j"  recourfc 
muft  be  had  to  a  light  and  nourifliing  diet,  with  the 
daily  afliftance  of  a  cordial  ball.  In  this  cafe,  boiled 
meat  has  very  fudden  happy  effedls.  Boiled^barley,  or 
other  corn.  Turnips  and  oatmeal  boiled,  fome  of  the 
liquor  being  infufed  in  the  drink.     Boiled  rice  and 

Sotatoes.     Baked  potatoes.     Raw  carrots  and  lucern. 
lild  rhubarb  purge.  Moderate  walking  exercife  on  dry 
ground i  for  frequently  relapfe,  and  very  difagrecable 


effcas,  enfuc  on  the  expofure  of  the  feet  and  legs  to 
wet,  in  cafe  of  recent  recovery  from  fever. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  fever  in  the  horfe  are  ex- 
tf^ordinary  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  flcin,  jaws  and 
tongue,  ftrong  breath,  pulfe  quicker  than  natural,  or 
intermittent,  inflamed  eyes,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  *nd 
impeded  rcfpiration,  ears  and  the  lower  extremities  hot, 
reftleflTnefs  and  fickle  appetite,  either  to  meat  or  drink, 
fometimes  avidity  of  drink,  frequent  cafting  out  of 
diing'balls,  and  <}ifficalty  of  ftaling,  high  coloured  tur- 
bid urine.  Thefe  figns  at  their  commencement  may  in- 
dicate nothing  more  than  miUl,  fimple  fever,  but  if  neg- 
lefted  in  the  commcn  way,  from  want  of  obfervation, 
or  in  the  plea  of  neceflfiiy,  the  difeafe  either  becomes 
inflammatory  and  of  inftant  danger,  or  degenerates  into 
that  fpecies  of  fever  which  ufually  terminates  in  yellows 
or  jaundice. 

Simple  fevet)  taken  in  time,  ordinarily  fubmits,  ii^ 
three  days,  to  a  courfe  of  medicine  and  treatment  nearly 
Omilar  to  that  recommended  in  a  flight  cafe  of  warni 
catarrh.  Bleed  agreeable  to  difcretion  as  to  quantity, 
give  a  drink  of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar  and  honey,  from 
one  to  two  Dunces  of  the  two  fornler,  each  a  like  quan- 
tity, in  three  pints  of  a  warm  decoAion,  or  infufion  of* 
any,  or  as  many  of  the  febrifugal  herbs  as  can  be  readily 
obtained,  twice  a  day;  plying  the  horfe  in  the  interim 
with  as  much  of  fuch  infufion  a^  he  will  take  in  his 
water,  or  if  neceflTary,  drenching  him  with  it.  The 
chief  of  thefe  herbs  are,  fcordium,  or  water  germander, 
pennyropl,  balm,  fagc,  fweet  fennel,  chamomile,  agri- 
mony, pelH^ory,  forrel,  mallows,  and  dandelion^  the 
whole  plant  with  the  roots ;  which,  laft  ftands  recom- 
mended by  Boyle  as  a  febrifuge.  The  efficacy  of  thefe 
herbs,  in  this  cafe,  is  by  no  means  equivocal  or  con* 
temptible ;  but  if  none  can  be  conveniently  obtainedy 
give  the  medicine  in  gruel. 

If  inflammatory  fymptoms  fupervenc,  with  violent 
pulfation,  apd  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  fo  as  even  to  be 
vifible,  bleed  according  to  the  directions  in  th^  article 
on  Bleeding,  and  continue  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  at  in* 
tervals,  whilft  the  inflammation  continues.  Give  the 
above  mj^dicine  in  an  increafed  dofe.  Suppofe,  onei 
ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre,  and  half  an  punce  cremor 
tartar,  to  two  punces  and  half  nitre,  and  one  ounce 
cremor  tartar  5  according  to  the  fize  and  ftrength  of 
the  horfe,  every  four  hours.  Back-rake,  and  give  firft 
a  common  clyfter  j"  if  the  cofti^enefs  continue^  with 
difltculty  of  ftaling,  give  a  purgative  and  diuretic 
clyfter. 

The  following  neutral  mixtyre,  from  Bartlet,  may 
alfo  be  made  trial  of,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint 
each  time.  Ruflia  pearl  aflies,  one  ounce*,  (JiftiHed 
vinegar,  one  pint}  fpring  w^ter,  two  pint»;  honey, 
four  ounces.  Or,  at  one  period  each  day,  fubftitute  for 
the  nitre  drink,  the  following :  Infufion  or  deco£lion  of 
rue  and  chamomile,  rather  ftrong,  three  pints:  antimo- 
nial  wine,  one  ounce  ;  camphor  and  caftor,  each  one* 
drachm ;  contrayerva  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce^ 
Wafti  the  horfe's  mouth  and  throat  with  white  water.  ■ 
It  is  with  horfes  which  are  high  fed^  and  have  beea 
negle£ted  as  to  exercife  and  evacuations,  and  in  confe« 
quence  full  of  rich  and  fpirituous  blood,  that  the  difeafe 
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attains  this  ardent  and  inflammatory  ftatc  ;  being  ncg- 
Icdled,  it  terminates  fatally  in  a  verylhort  period^  but 
the  early  application  of  the  method  juft  recommended, 
fcldom  fails  of  fuccefsi  becaufe  patients  fubje£):  to  this 
exalted  fpccies  of  fever  are  generally  found  in  body> 
and  have  good  (lamina. 

Solleyfel  notices  a  fever,  which  he  calls  a  Palpita" 
tion  of  the  Heart  j  the  diagnoftics,  violent  heaving  of 
the  flanks,  and  laborious  refpiration.  He  advifes  one 
remedy,  which  no  man  in  his  wits  will  adopt ;  namely, 
to  let  the  horfc  blood  in  the  neclc-vein,  and  then  keep 
him  an  hour  (landing  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  It  is 
fometimes  the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind,  or  in  a 
broken-winded  horfe,  the  fign  of  exacerbation  of  the 
difeafe,  and  approach  to  its  worft  (lage.  Bleedings. 
Neutral  falls,  .with  infuGons  of  the  herbs  as  before. 
Tar  water. 

There  is  a  low,  inirritatlve  fever,  attended  with 
^reat  debility,  with  which  horfes  are  often  feized  very 
fuddenly. 

Fever  may  arife  from  eating  unwholefon>e  food, 
or  the  conftant  ufe  of  foul  water.  Mouldy  and  rot- 
ten hay  and  garbage,  mudy  corn  or  bran,  foft  beans^ 
or  too  many  even  of  the  beft  beans :  all  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  an  improper  and  feveri(h  blood. 

Contagious  Fever  is  either  miid  or  pedilential,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  virulence  iii  the  exhalation  infpired. 
In  the  fird  cafe,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  ani- 
mals aflPefied  have  all  received  the  contagion  from  one 
common  fource,  the  air }  and  not  from  infection  one 
of  the  other,  the  contagious  material  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  (Irong  for  that  end.  In  peftilential  and  putrid 
fevers,  ulcers,  abfcelTes,  or  buboes,  are  formed,  where 
frefh  matter  is  generated,  capable  of  reproducing  in- 
£e£lion.  Dr.  Darwin  fuppofes,  "  that  the  matter  of  all 
contagious  difeafes,  whether  with  or  without  fever,  Is 
not  infcdlious,  till  it  has  acquired  fomething  from  the 
air,  which  by  oxygenating  the  fecreted  matter,  inay 
probably  produce  a  new  acid."  Perhaps  all  it  acquires 
is,  cmiflion  for  the  miafmata,  apd  liberty  of  aftion, 
fince  the  moft  noxious  vapour  confined  is  perfe6lly  im« 
potent. 

Id  EplJemiCf  or  Malignant  Fever^  _the  pulfe  is  feldom 
or  never  very  high,  as  perhaps  the  bare  impetus  of  the 
blood,  in  an  inflammatory  (late,  would  itfelf  refift  the 
tendency  to  putrefadion,  at  lead  for  a  time.  The  dia- 
)^olHcs  are, flow  fever,  with  languor  andgreat  depref- 
2on,  irregularity  of  pulfe,  with  altermit^on  of  heat  and 
cold.  Eyes  dull  and  .moid,  whh  moidure  and  foulnefs 
in  the  mouth,  faint  appetite, -with  feeble  motion  of  the 
jaWs,  accompanied  with  an  uiiplcalant  grating  of  the 
«ccth.  ,  Excrement  frcqircntly  dropping  in  a  loofe  and 
rotten  date.  Staling  irregular,  forrtetimes  very  little 
and  with  diflScuhy,  nt  others  the  urine  pours  down 
fuddenly  in  large  quantities,  pale,  without  fediment. 
Watchfulncfs  and  continual  (landing.  Sometimes  a 
difcharge  of  a  brownifh  difagreeable  colour  ifl*ucs  from 
the  noltrih,  but  in  fmall  quantity. 
.  The 'cure  ufually  commences* with  bleeding,  but  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  in  this  cafe 
does  not  always  require  repetition.  Should  the  hide  of 
the  horfe  feel  much  dung  together,  and  bound,  inftrt 


a  rowel  or  two.    Clyftcrs  as  before,  according  to  the 
neceflTity,  that  the  body  may  be  kept  properly  open : 
Aifo  give  the  following  ball  twice  a  day,  and   at  con- 
venient  intervals,  a  few  pints  of  the  infufion  of  herbs, 
acidulated  with  cremor  tartar.     Diaphoretic  antimony, 
four  drachms ;  camphor,  one    drachm  2    royrrh   and 
Virginian  fnake-root,  powdered,  each  two  drachms; 
make  the  ball  with  fyrup  of  fafFron.     In  cafe  of  hoarfc- 
nefs,  rattling  in  the  throat,  or  cough,  more  bipod  may 
be  drawn.     Watch  the  difcharge  from  the   nodrils, 
which  may  be  critical,  and  encourage  it  with    warm 
clothing  upon  the  head  and  throat.     It    may  be  ob^ 
ferved  that  the  diaphoretic  antimony  is  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Dr.  James's  famous  powder,  and  the 
above  ball  and  treatment  rarely  fails,  even  in  cafes  of 
much  apparent  danger  \  but  for  the  farther  fatisfa^ioa 
of  the  reader,  I  will  infert  certain  other  forms  in  the 
fame  intent.     Diaphoretic  antimony  being    a    i.feful 
fever  powder  and  alterative  for  cattle,  I  have  given  the 
receipt  for  thofe  who  choofe  to  prepare  it   themfelves, 
and  alfo  a  preparation  of  fimilar  intent,  much  recom- 
mended by  Ofmer  J  the  efTica'  y  and  fudden  good  efleci 
of  which  1  once  faw,  in  a  horfe  feized  with  a  kind  of 
influenza  fume  years  ago.  « 

Diaphoretic  Antimony.  Mix  powdered  antimony  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  gradually  put  the 
mafs  into  a  crucible  jud  beginning  to  glow  ;  then,  the 
mixture  being  taken  from  the  fire,  let  it  be  purified  by 
walhing  with  water,  as  well  from  the  faltSj  as  from 
the  grofltr  parts  Icfs  perfeflly  calcined. 

Toumefort's  Fever  Povjder.  Hart  (horn  (havings 
half  a  pound,  boil  in  fpring  water  full  an  hour  \  then 
place  them  in  a  di(h  before  a  fire,  till  dry  enough  to 
powder.  Mix  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  anti- 
.mony,  both  in  powder  \  put  the  mixture  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  pan  over  a  floW  fire,  and  keep  it  (lirring 
with  an  iron  fpatula  to  prevent  its  caking  together; 
when  it  ceafes  to  fmoke,  thie  procefs  is  finifhed,  and 
there  will  remain  an  a(h-coloured  powder.  If  defired 
more  white,  calcine  awhile  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  Dofe 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  in  a  ball  with  honey  and 
liquorice  powder,  twite  a  day,  wa(hed  down  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  decodion  of  fcordiuih,  or  the  infa(ipa 
of  herbs,  or  gruel,  as  before.  Nitre  in  about  double 
the  quantity  of  the  antimony,  may  be  deflagrated  in 
the  crucible  with  it  and  the  hartfliorn ;  and  if  to  the 
powder  there  be  added  calcined  mercury,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  fcruple  of  the  mercury  to  two  drachms,  a 
hiod  potent  medicine  will  be  produced.  Keep  it  clofe 
dopped  up  in  a  glafs. 

Fever  Drink  from  Bartlct.  Contrayerva  and  fnake- 
root,  two  ounces  each ;  liguorice-root,  fliced,  one 
ounce;  faflPron,  two  drachms;  infufe  in  two  quarts 
boiling  water,  clofe  covered,  two  hours;  drain  offi 
and  add  half  a  pint  didilled  vinegar ;  four  ounces  fpiric 
of  wine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  camphor  has  been 
difTolved,  and  two  ounces  Venice  treacle ;  dofe,  one 
pint,  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours.  In  cale  of 
cough  and  forencfs  of  the  bread,  give  frequently  three 
ounces  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  fame  quantity  honey; 
one  ounce  fait  or  cream  of  tartar  in  an  infuGoaof  nae 
.aud  chamomile. 
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In  the  word  fpecies  of  puf rid  or  pifllhnthi  fever  in 
horfes,  the  diagnoilics  areas  follow ;—Diinnef8,  with 
a  glaised  and  lifelefs  appearance  in  the  eyeSy  and  a  dif- 
charge  from  them;  running  at  both  the  nofe  andtnouth 
of  a  brown  or  greeniih  colour,  and  fcctid  fmcll,  which 
ilicks  to  the  noftrils  ;'no  appetite,  particularly  to  drink ; 
putrid  breath ;  exceflive  debility,  fo  as  to  dagger  when 
led  9  trembling ;  uneven  pulfe ;  generally  low ;  fkin 
fometimes  hot,  then  fuddenly  cold  \  fwelled  glands ; 
tumours  to  be  felt  under  tfajp  (kin  in  various  parts; 
fwelled  joii\t8 ;  diarrhoea,  or  fcouringof  ofFenfive  mat- 
ter dark  in  colour,  of  the  difcharge  of  which  the  horfe 
feems  fcarce  fenfible. 

As  to  the  prognoCtics,  putrefaAion  fometimes 
proceeds  fo  rapidly,  owing  perhaps  to  a  previous 
depraved  ftate  of  the  humours,  that  medicine  feems 
tcr  make  no  fetifible  .efFe£l,  and  death  happens  in  a 
day  or  two. 

FEjVER  IN  Sheep.  This  diforder  firft  (hows  itfelf 
by  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes  and  mouth ;  the  feet 
grow  hot  at  the  fame  time,  and  they  arc  uneafy  and 
rcftlefs.  The  ufual  caufes  of  this  diforder  are  cold  and 
wet  feeding,  and,  when  the  whole  flock  is  diftempercd 
together,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it  is  as  fatal  aimoft 
as  the  rot*— Curb. 

They  muft  be  removed  to  a  piece  of  high  dry 
ground,  and  have  (heltcr.  Thofe  that  arc  ill  muft  be 
iir)l  blooded ;  after  which  give  them  the  following  me- 
dicine : 

Diffolve  half  an  ounce  of  mithridate  in  a  pint  of 
warm  ale ;  divide  this  into  two  dofes,  and  give  one  at 
night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  If  two  dofes  do 
•  not  produce  a  good  efFeft,  add  ten  grains  of  powder  of 
contrayerva  to  each  dofe  following,  and  in  general  two 
or  three  days  will  complete  the  cure. 

FEVER  IN  Asses  :  the  following  is  confidcred  an 
excellent  remedy :  . 

CSret  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  parfley,  put  it  into  a 
glafs  of  white^wine  or  beer,  which  you  can  moft  con- 
veniently get,  diflblve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  mithri- 
date ,  keep  him  warm,  bleed,  and  feed  him  with  good 
warm  maflres. 

FEVER  IN  Cattle.  A  fever  may  be  taken  in  the 
heat  of  fummer,  by  driving  or  hard  labour,  or  by 
drinking  cold  water  when  they  are  exceeding  hot,  and 
fo  caufe  a  (baking  on  them  at  firft,  and  afterwards  pro- 
duce a  fever.  They  will  be  very  heavy  in  the  head, 
have  fwoln  eyes,  an  extreme  heat  in  their  bodies,  and 
their  hair  will  ibnd  of  a  fweat  upon  their  backs. 

You  muft  cut  fome  grafs,  and  give  them  fome  lettuce* 
among  it,  to  cool  their  bodies,  and  the  next  morning 
let  them  blood  in  the  neck-vein;  then  give  them  the 
juice  of  parfley  blerrded  with  gum-dragant,  anifeeds, 
the  powder  of  damaflc-rofes,  and  put  it  into  a  quart  of 
ftrong  ale,  fweetening  it  with  honey  j  then  blend  all 
together,  and  give  it  them  three  mornings  one  after 
another  milk  warm :  keep  them  warm,  and  they  will 
mend  prcfently. 

Cattle  may  alfo  get  the  fever  in  win^inr  as  well  as  in 
fummer,  (if  the  bcaft  be  low  in  flefti)  by  drinking  cold 
water,  efpecially  in  a  morning,  they  will  begin  to 


(hake  and  tremble  j  and,  if  they  catch  the  fever,  they 
will  tremblcj  have  heavy  eyes,  and  groan  and  froth  at 
the  niouth. 

Firft  let  them  blood,  then  give  th^m  a  quart  of  ale, 
four  roots  of  plantane  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  beft 
London  treacle  ;  then  fprinkle  their  meat  with  water, 
and  they  will  recover. 

FIG  IN  Horses.  A  difeafe  that  takes  its  name 
from  awart  or  broad  piece  of  flefli,  growing  upon  the 
frufli  towards  the  heel,  refembling  a  fig  in'  (hape. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  hurt  received  in  the  foot,  that 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  cured :  or  by  a  ftub  or 
nail,  bone,  thorn,  or  ftone,  and  fometimes  by  an  over- 
reach upon  the  heel  or  fru(h. 

Tht  beil  method  of  treating  them  all  is,  to  cut  them 
as  clean  away  as  poflible  ;  and  if  any  part  is  left  be* 
hind,  which  was  not  eafy  to  come  at  with  the  knife, 
touch  it  with  a  cauftic  ;  and  if  that  fails  to  deftroy  the 
fmall  remains,  fecure  a  bit  of  fublimate  upqn  it.  When 
the  root  is  fairly  cleared  away,  and  not  before,  wafli 
the  part  daily  with  the  following : 

Take  of  galls,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  in  powder, 
each  two  ounces;  boil  them  a  few  minutes  in  four  pints 
of  lime-water ;  and,  when  cool  enough,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  into  a  bottle,  for  ufe. 

If  any  of  the  root  remains,  it  will  grow,  and  the 
cure  is  as  far  oS  as  before  it  was  begun. 

If,  in  cutting  thefe  excrefcences,  an  artery  ihould  be 
wounded,  or  a  profufe  bleeding  come  on,  a  ddflil  of 
lint  may  be  prefled  over  the  orifice  of  the  Ueeding 
veffels;  over  this  lay  other  pledgets  of  tow,  fecure 
them  clofely,  and  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  that  a  d^e 
preflure  on  the  part  may  be  made  by  the  bandages  re- 
move the  dreifings  in  two  or  three  days,  but  not 
wholly :  leave  the  dofli)  of  lint  which  is  next  to  the 
wounded  vefiels  to  digeft  away ;  if  it  adheres  at  all 
cover  it  up  as  before  with  pledgets,  fecufed  as  at  the 
firft,  to  prevent  a  frefti  bleeding.  After  the  firft  le- 
moval  of  the  dreflings,  continue  to  examine  and  drefs 
the  part  every  day. 

FIGGING.     See  Warrantry. 

FIL  ANDERS,  a  difeafe  incident  to  hawks,  of  which 
there  are  fcveral  forts ;  but  that  which  demands  our 

Sreateft  attention,  is  the  one  that  fticks  to  the  reins, 
^hey  are  worms  as  fmall  as  a  thread,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  which  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  flcin,  or  net, 
near  the  reins,  apart  from  either  gut  or  gorge. 

You  may  know  when  a  hawk  is  troubled  with  the 
filanders  by  her  poverty,  by  her  ruffling  her  train,  by 
her  ftraining  the  fift  or  perch  with  her  pounces,  and 
laftly,  by  croaking  in  the  night  when  the  filanders 
prick  her. 

This  malady  muft  be  remedied  betimes,  before  thefe 
worms  have  enlarged  ihemfelves,  from  their  proper 
ftation  roving  elfewhere,  to  the  ruin  and  deftru£lion  of 
the  hawk. 

They  muft  not  be  killed  as  other  worms  are,  for  fear 
of  impofthumes  from  their  corruption,  being  incapable 
of  palling  away  with  the  hawk's  mewt,  but  only  ftupefy 

Y  2  them. 
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th^m^  that  the^y  >hay  be  offenfive  bat  fdrfoifi,  which  is 
to  be  ckmc  48  folloxn^s  : 

Take  a  head  of  pjarlic,  peel  off  the  outermoft  rind» 
then  having  a  bodkin  heated  lA  the  fire,  make  holes  in 
fome  cloves,  whkh  fteep  in  oil  for  three  days,  and  after 
this  give  her  one  of  the  cloves  down  her  throat,  and 
for  forty  days  after  the  filanders  will  not  be  troubtefoine 
to  her. 

Therefore  it  will  be  the  prudence  of  the  falconer, 
when  feeing  the  hawk  poor  and  lo^,  to  give  her  once 
^  month  a  clove  of  this  garlic  by  way  of  prevention. 
.  Or,  boil  half  a  dozen  cloves  of  garlic  in  milk,  till 
they  are  tender,  then  take*  them  out  and  dry  the 'milk 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  put  them  into  afpoonfiil 
of  the  bed  oil  of  olives  you  can  get,  and  when  (he  hath 
caft  in  the  morning  give  thefe  to  the  hawk;  feed  her 
in  two  hours  after,  and  let  that  be  warm  meat,  and 
fiot  much  of  it,  and  keep  her  warm  that  day  for  fear 
of  taking  cold  ;  give  her  the  oil  with  the  garlic.  They 
inuft  fteep  all  night. 

FILLETS.  The  feins  of  a  horfc,  which  begin  at 
tlic  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  refts. 

FILLY.  A  term  among  horfe-dealers^  to  denote 
the  female  or  mare  colt. 

FILM  WHITE  UPON  THE  Ete  OF  A  HoRSE,  may 
be  removed  by  lifting  up  the  eye  lid,  after  the  eye  has 
been  waOied  with  wine,  and  ftroking  it  gently  with 
one's  thumb,  with  wheat  flour :  alfo  common  fait,  or 
fait  of  lead,  beaten  fine  and  -put  into  the  eye  is  proper 
to  confume  a  film ;  or  you  may  waOi  the  horfe's  eye 
ivith  your'fpittle  in  the  morning  fading,  having  fir  ft 
put  a  little  fait  into  your  mouth  i  but  there  is  nothing 
*fic>  efFe^al  as  £il-ammoniac  beaten  and  put  iato  the 
eye,  and  repeated  every  day  till  the  film  is  gone. 

FIMASHING.  The  dunging  of  any  fort  of  wiid 
bead. 

FIRE.  To  give  the  fire  to  a  horfe,  is  to  apply  the 
filing  irion  red-hot  to  fome  preternatural  fwelling,  in 
order  to  difcufs  it;  which  is  oftentimes  done  by 
clapping  the  firing  iron  to  the  ikin  without  piercing 
through. 

-We  give  fire  to  farcy  knots  by  running  a  pointed 
burning  iron  into  the  ulcer. 

We  likewife  give  fire  for  wrenehes  of 'the  pafterrts. 

FIRING  IRON  is  a  piece  of  copper  or  iron  about 
a  foot  l6ng,  one  end  of  >vhich  is  made  flat,  and  forged 
like  a  knife,  the  back  of  it  being  half  an  inch  thick, 
Rtid  the  fore  edge  about  fii^e  or  fix  times  thinner. 

When  the  farrier  has  made  his  firing  iron  red-hot  in 
riie  forge,  he  applies  the  thinneft  part  to  the  horfe's 
ikin,  and -fo  gives  the  fire  to  the  hatns^  or  fuch  places 
»s  Hand  in  need  of  it. 

FISH.  As  ta  the  quality  cf  breeding  them,  k  is 
£rarce  to  be  found  out  by  any  certain  fymptom  ;  for 
fome  very  promifing  ponds  do  not  always  prove  fcr- 
viceablei  one  of  thc^beft  indications  of  a  breeding 
pond  ft,  when  there -is  good  quantity  of  rufti  and  graz- 
ing about  it,  with  gravelly  flioals,  fuch  as  horfe-^nd* 
•fOttUy  h^ve ;  fo  that  when  a  watertufcc^  thfw  to  breed- 
urg,  with  a'fiwTOillef9^nd4pawncts,  tvro  or  threeiof 
each,  a  whole  cmcntry  may  be  fti^kcd  In  a.  ikost  tinoe. 


Eek  «id  pttchMTc  d(  very  good  fife  to  keep  'd&wn  the 
flock  of  fifli  i  for  they  prey  much  upon  the  fpawn  artd 
fry  of  bred  fifli,  aad  will  probably  deftroy  the  fuper- 
ftuityof  them.  As -for  pike,  perch,  teiKh,  roach,  6ec» 
they  arc  obferved  to  breed  in  almoft  any  waters,  and 
very  mimeroufly  5  only  eels  never  breed  in  ftanding 
waters  that  are  without  fprings  %  and  in  fuch  are  n«- 
ther  found  nor  increafe,  but  bv  pirtting  in ;  yet  where 
fprings  are,  they  arc  never  wantting,  though  not  put  in. 
And,  whieh  is  moil  fttfittge  ^  all,  no  perion  ever  faw 
in  an  eel,  the  kaft  token  ^  propagation,  either  by  milt 
or  fpawn ;  fo  that  whether  they  breed  at  all,  and  how 
they  are  produced,  are  queftions  equally  myfterioiK, 
and  never  as  yet  rcfolved.  The  fecundity  of  fifli  is 
wonderful^  a  pike  caught  in  the  Rhine,  weighing  only 
nine  pounds  had  148^000  ova  in  it ;  and  Petit  menttofts* 
.  a  carp  with  upwards  of  348,000. 

For  the  method  of  feeding  fifh,  take  the  following 
remarks: — 1.  In  a  ftew,  thitty  or  forty  carps  may  be 
kept  up  from  Odlober  to  March,  without  feeding;  arid 
by  fifliiilig  with  tramelsor  flews  in  March,  or  April,  you 
may  take  from  your  great  waters  to  recruit  the  ftcws  j 
but  you  mu(i  not  fail  to  feed  allfummer,  from  March 
to  0£U>ber  again,  as  conftantly  as  cooped  chtt^kensare 
fed,  and  it  will  turn  to  as  good  an  account » 

2.  The  care  of  feeding  is  bcft  committed  to  a  butler 
or  gardener,  who  fliould  be  always  at  hand,  becaufe 
the  conftant  and  regular  ferving  of  the  iifli,  conduces 
very  much  to  their  well  eating  and  thriving. 

3.  Any  fort  of  grain  boiled  is  good  to  feed  ^ith^ 
efpecially  peafe,  and  malt  coarfe  ground  *,  the  .  grains 
after  brewing  while  frefli  and  fwect  are  very  proper  ^ 
but  one  bufliel  of  malt  not  brewed  wiU  go  as  far  as  two 
of  grains  ;  chippings  of  breads  and  fcraps  oflF  a  table, 
ileeped  in  tap  droppings  of  ilrofigbeer  or  ale,  are  ex* 
cellent  food  for  carp;  of  thefe  the  quantity  of  two 
quarts  to  thirty  carp  every  day  is  fuflkieni,  and  to  feed 
morning  and  evening,  is  "belter  tban  once  a  day  only. 

4.  There  is  a  fort  6f  food  for  fi(h  that  tnay  be  called 
adcidental,  and  is  no  left  improving  than-the  beft  that 
can  be  provided ;  and  that  is,  when  the  ponds  happen 
to  receive  the  wafh-  of  commons,  where  many  (hecp 
have  padure,  the  water  is  enriched  by  the  foil,  and  will 
feed  a  much  greatef  number  of  carp  than  it  otlierwife 
would  do  \  and  farther,  the  dung  that  falls  from  cattle 
ftanding  in  the  water  in  hot  weather,  is  alfo  a  veiy 
great  nourifhment  to  fiih. 

5.  More  particularly^  the  raoft  proper  foo<l  to  raife 
pike  to  an  extraordinary  fatnefs,  is  eels,  and  without 
them  it  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  a  longtime  ;  othcrwife- 
fmall  perches  are  ^e  belt  meat  you  can  give  them. 
Bream  put  into  a  pike-pond,  breed  exceedingly,  and 
are  fit  to  maintain  pikes,  that  will  take  care  they  (halL 
not  increafe  over  much  ;  the  nntnerous  fry  of  roaches 
and  rouds  which  come  from  the  greater  pools  into  the 
pikes'  quarters,  will  likewife  foe  good  diet  for  ihe«n. 

6»  Pike  in  all  ftveams,  and  carp  in  hungry  fpringing. 
waters,  being  fed  at  certain  times,  will  come  up  and 
take  their  Tt^S^  almdft  from  your  hand ;  and  it  is  a  di- 
verting obje&,  to  fee  the  gceedlt^  and  ftriving 
that 'will  Wamong  them  fco:  the  good  biis,  witb:,the 
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.bolHfKfs  ^hef  will  attain  4x>  hj  con^aat  aad  regular 

7.  The  moft  convenient  feeding  place  is  towards  the 
inouth  of  the  pond,  at  the  depth  of  about  half  a  yard  j 
for  by  that  means  the  deep  will  be  kept  clean  and  neat, 
as  it  were  a  parlour  to  retire  to  and  reft  m  :  the  meati' 
thrown  into  the  water,  without  other*  trouble,  will  be 
picked  up  by  rhe  fiih,  and  nothing  iball  be  loft  ;  yet 
there  are  feveral  ingenious  devices  for  giving  them  food, 
cfpecially  peafe  j  as  a  fquarc  board  iet  down  with  the 
meat  upon  it  by  the  four  corners,  whence  a  ftring 
comes,  made  faft  to  the  end  of  a  ftick  iikc  a  fcalc, 
vrhich  may  be  readily  managed. 

■8.  When  fiih  are  fed  in  the  larger  pools  or  ponds, 
\irhere  their  numbers  are  alfo  greal^  there  will  be  fome 
expence  as. well  as  pains  ;  but  asfoon  as  they  are  taken 
out,  and  it  appears  how  they  are  thriven,  you  wilt  allo«r 
both  well  employed  ;  cither  malt  boiled  or  frefli  grains 
is  the  beft  food  in  this  cafe.  Thus  earp  may  he  fed  and 
raifed  like  caponsy  and  tench  will  feed  as  well,  but 
perch  arc  not  for  a  ftew  in  feeding  lime. 

As  to  the  benefits  that  redound  from  the  keeping  of 
-fifli,  be^des  furnishing  your  table,  pbliging  your  friends, 
and  raifihg  money,  yoiK  land  will  l)e  vallly  iraprovejd, 
fo  as  to  be  really  worthy  and  yield  more  this  way  than 
by  any  other  employment  wliatfoever:  fc^  fuppofe  it 
to  be  a  meadow  at  2I.  per  acre  ;  four  acres  in  pond  vvill 
return  you  every  year  a  thoufand  fed  carp,  from  the 
leaft  fize  to  fourteen  or  jfifteen  inches  long;  beCdes 
pike,  perch,  tench,  and  other  fry ;  the  carp  are  faleable, 
and  will  bring  Sd^  pd.and  perhaps  1 2d.  a  piece,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  251.  which  is  61.  5s.  per  acre,  the  charge 
of  carriage  only  to  be  deducted. 

When  a  great  water  is  defigned  to  be  brought,  you 
take  the  firit  fpit  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  hank 
is  to  ftand,  and  form  the  pan  of  the  pond.  Now  in 
cafe  you  convey  the  earth  taken  thence  to  fooK  place 
where  it  may  be  eafily  removed  upon  jrour  tillage  land, 
let  it  lie  there  to  rot  the  fod,  and  there  is  aot  a  1  etter 
manure  t  be  had^  being  alfo  n»ore  than  pays  the  change 
of  digging  and  carrying  it  o^. 

You  gain  the  making  of  (lews,  aad  it  may  be  other 
ponds  for  the  convenience  of  your  cattle,  all  at  o^e 
expence  ;  f or  if  you  are  obliged  to  dig  clay  and  earth 
for  your  buik,  it  in  as  eaiily  taken  where  it  does  this, 
as  or  her  wife. 

If  the  fo  I  about  the  waters  be  in  -any  wife  moorifh, 
it  may  be  planted  with  o2icTi»,  which  yield  a  certain 
yearly  ^rO|). 

The  feed  of  the  pond  when  laid  dry,  and  the  corn> 
i.e.  oats,  which  you  may  have  upon  the  bottom,  though 
me^e  mud,  is  very  conltdcrable. 

If  cattle  graze  near  your  great  pools,  they  will  de- 
light to  come  and  tiand  in  the  water,  which  conduces 
much  to  the  thiivin^  of  your  beads,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
feeding  of  your  fifh  by  their  dunging,  as  has  been  al- 
ready hinted  :  it  is  therefore  advifeable  to  have  poinls 
iacow  pafturesand  graaiing-grounds. 

As  to  the  lowing  of  oats  in  the  bottom  "of  a  potid,. 
take  care  to  dry  your  great  water  once  in  three,  or  at 
•mofl.  four  years>  and  tl^t  at  the.  end  of  January,  or 
^beginning  of  March  which, (if  the  year  do  nott prove 


very  uti{Vafonablc)r  will  be  time  cuoogfi.  After  Mi- 
chaelmas following,  you-  may  put  in  a  great  ftock  of 
nlh,  and  thin  them  in  fucceedtng  years^  as  the  feed 
declines*     See  PonIi  Heads. 

O/Fj/b  Ponds y  SUws,  t^c. 

As  to  the  mod  fcientific  method  of  making  fi(h* 
pondf,  flews,  &c.  it  is  agreed  that  thofe  grounds  are 
bcft,  which  are  full  of  fprings  and  apt  to  be  moorifli : 
the  one  breeds  them  well,  and  the  other  preferve^  tj^fci 
from  being  ftolen.     '" 

The  fituation  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  confidered^ 
arid  the  nature  of  the  currents  that  fall'-into  it}  like- 
wife  that  it  be  refrefhed  with  a  little  biook,  or  with 
rain-water  that  falls  from  the  adjacent  hilly  groiiilii. 
Add,  that  thofe  ponds  vdiich  receive  the  ftale  and  dung 
of  horfes  breed  the  largcil  and  fatteft  filhes. 

In  making  the  pond,  obferve  that  the  head  be  at  the 
loweft  part  of  the  ground'j  and  that  the  trench  of  the 
flood-gate,  orfluice,  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that.it may 
not  be  long  in  emptying. 

If  the  pond  carry  fix  feet  olHi^atcr,  it  is  enough  f 
but  it  mufl  be  eight  feet  dee*  to  receive  the  freihes 
and  rains,  th'at  fhould  fall  into  it. 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  (hoals  on  the 
fides,  for  the  fifties  to  fun  thcmfelves  in,  and  lay  their 
fpawn  on ;  befides  in  other  places,  certain  holes,  hol- 
low banks,  ftielves,  roots  of  trees,  iflands,  &c.  to  ferve 
as  their  retiring  .places.  Confider  farther,  whether 
your  pond  be  a  breeder  :  if  fo,  never  expci^  any  large 
carps  from  thence  5  the  greatnefi?  of  the  number  of 
j^w«  overftocking  the  pond. 

For  large  carps  a  flore-pond  is  ever  accounted  the 
beft  :  and,  to  make  a  breedir^g-pond  bccafcie  a  ftore- 
pond)  fee  what  <)uaFntity  of  ca'ps  it  will  contain  ;  then 
put  in  all  milters,  or  all  fpawners,  whereby  in  a  little 
tiflie  you  may  have  carps  that  areitoth  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly fat.  Thus  by  putting  in  one  fex,  there  is  au 
impoffibility  of  the  incre^fe  of  them  ;  yet  tlie  roach^, 
notwithftanding  this  precaution,  will  multiply>.  Re-- 
ferve  fome  great  waters  for  the  l^ad  quarters  of  the 
fifties,  whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  vou  may  pur, 
any  quantity  thereof.  And  be  fure  to  have  ilews,.aod 
other  au^iliary  waters,  fo  as  you  may  convey  any  part 
of  the  ftock  from  one  to  the  other,  and  lofe  no  time  in 
the  growth  of  the  fifties^  bjit  employ  your  water,  as  you 
do  your  land,  to  the  beft  advantage.  View  the  grounds, 
and  find  out  fome  fall  between  the  hills,  as  near  a  flac 
as  may  be»  fo  as  to  leavea  proper  current  for  tlie  water. 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  of  judging  of  fuch,  take  an 
opportunity,  after  loi^efudden  rain,  or  bi^aking  up  of 
a  great  fnow  in  winter,  for  you, will  plainly  fee  which 
way  the  ground  cafts;  for  the  water  will  take  the  true 
fall,  and  run  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  muft  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  with  water.  For 
exanuJc,  I  may  purpofe  in  all  fifteen  acres  in  three 
pond5,  or  eight  acres  in  two,  apd  not  Icfs;  and  thefe 
ponds  ftiould  be  placed  one  above  another,  fo  as  the 
point  of'thfi  loW#r  may  almoft  reach  the  head  or  hank 
of  the  upper,  which  contrivatice  is  no  lels  beautiful 
than  advant^eoud. 

The 
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The  head,  or  bank,  which,  by  flopping  the  current, 
is  to  raife  the  water,  and  fo  make  a  pond,  muft  be  huiH 
with  the  clay  and  earth  taken  out  of  the  pan,  or  hollow, 
dug  in  the  lowed  ground  above  the  bank;  the  (hape  of 
the  pan  to  be  half  an  oval,  whereof  the  flat  to  come  to 
the  bank,  alid  the  .longer  diameter  to  run  fquarc 
from  it. 

For  two  large  ponds  of  three  or  four  acres  apiece, 
it  is  advifeuble  to  have  four  (tews,  each  two  rods  wide, 
Md  thr'ee  long.  The  (lews  are  ufually  in  gardens,  or 
near  the  h<iufe,  to  be  more  handy  and  better  looked  to. 
The  metliod  of  making  them,  is  to  carry  the  bottom 
in  a  continual  decline  from  one  end,  with  a  mouth  to 
favour  the  drawing  the  net, 

' -FISHING-FLIES,  are  both  natural  and  artificial ; 
the  nntural  are  almoft  innuja^rable,  of  v^hich  1  (hall 
name  only  the  mod  principal,  viz.  the  dun  fly,  the 
(lone  or  May-  fly,  the  tawny- fly,  the  vine-fly^  the  (helU 
ily,  the  cloudy  and  blackiih  fly,  the  ftag-fly;  alfo  cater- 
pilLirs,  canker-flies,  bear  flies,  &c.  all  which   appear 


either  fooner  or   later,  according  as  the  fpring  proves 

;  a«<^ 
their  feafon,  for  fucfi  fiih  as  rife  at  the  fly. 


trtrward  or  backwai 


1- 


[}d  thefc  flies  arc  all  good  in 


J  he  better  to  know  the  fly  the  fiih  covets  moft, 
when  you  come  to  ^he  river  fide  in  the  morning,  beat 
the  buflies  with  your  rod,  and  take  up  as  many  various 
forts  as  you  can,  and  make  a  trial  of  iHem,  and  by 
that  means  you  will  find  which  fort  they  bite  moft 
eagerly  at ;  though  they  will  fometimes  change  their 
fly,  but  this  is  only  when  they  have  glutted  themfelves 
with  that  fort  they^likc  heft. 

There  are  two  ways  of  fi(htng  with  thefe  natural 
flies,  viz,  either  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  a  little 
underneath  it. 

If  you  ait^le  for  chcvin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
the  natural  fly  fwiftly  when  you  fee  the  fifh  make  at  it, 
but  rather  let  it  f;lide  freely  towards  him  with  the 
itream ;  but  if  it  be  in  a  ftill  and  flow  water,  draw  the 
fly  flowly  fide-'ways  by  him,  and  this  will  caufe  him  to 
purfuc  it  eagerly. 

As  for  the  artifioial  fly  it  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  bluf* 
tering  weatjj^er,  when  the  waters  are  fo  diftuibed  by  the 
wind,  that  a  natural  fly  cannot  well  be  feen,  nor  reft 
upon  them. 

There  are  twelve  forts  of  dubs  or  .artificial  flics,  of 
•-which  thefe  that  follow  are  the  principal:— 

1.  For  March,  the  dun  fly;  ma^e  of  dun-wool,  and 
the  feathers  of  a  partridge's  wing ;  or  the  body  made 
of  black  wool  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake. 

2.  For  April,  the  ftone-fly;  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  dyed  yellow  under  the  wings  and  tail. 

3.  For  the  beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy -fly;  made 
of  red  wool,  and  bound  about  with  black  filk,  with  the 
feathers  of  a  black  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  fides, 
next  his  tail. 

4.  For  June,  the  greenilh  fly;  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  with  a  yellow  lift  on  either  fide,  tkn  wings 
taken  oflF  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
broken  hemp. 

5.  The  moorifli-fly,  the  body  made  of  duflcifii  wool, 
and  the  wings  of  the  blackifh  mail  of  a  drake. 

6.  Tbe-tawny-fly  good  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  the 


body  mude  of  ttwny  wool,  the  vtngt  made  eontrary 
one  againft  the  other,  of  the  whi^im  mail  of  a  white 
drake.  ,  : 

7.  For  July,  the  wafp-fly;  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  caft  about  with  yellow  filk,  and  the  wings  of 
drakes  feathers. 

8.  The  ftctl-fly,  good  in  the  middle  of  July  ;  the 
body  made  with  greenifti  wool,  caft  about  with  the 
feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  wings  made  of 
thofe  of  the  buzzard. 

•  9.  For  Auguft,  the  drake-fly  ;  the  body  made  with 
black  wool  caft  about  with  black  filk,  his  wings  of  the 
mail  of  a  black  drake,  with  a  black  head.  For  tb^ 
differ  ent  kinds  of  Fijhy  and  Direif  ions  for  takif/g  them ^  fee 
each  under  their  prj/fer  jirticle\  as  for  Carh^^  ishino^^ 
Carp.  And  for  FLY-FisHiNGy^f  the  different  Months^ 
April,  Auguft,  &c. 

Dire&ions  for  aftifcial  F/yFi/Ling. 

/  I.  Fifti  in  a  river  that  has  been  fomewhat  difturbed 
by  rain,  or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved 
by  a  gentle  breeze  ;  if  the  winds  be  gentle,  the  beft 
angling  will  be  in  fwift  ftreams,  but  if  it  blows  fome- 
what nrong,  but  not-fo  but  that  you  may  conveniently 
guard  your  tackle,  the  fifli  will  rife  in  plain  deeps. 

2.  Always  angle  with  a  fmall  fly  and  clear  wings,  in 
clear  rivers ;  but  ufc  larger  in  muddy  places.  ' 

3.  Keep  at  as  good  diftance  from  the  water-fide  as 
you  can,  and  fiflii  down  the  ftream  with  the  fun  at  your 
face)  and  touch  not  the  water  with  your  line. 

4.  When  the  water  becomes  brown ifli  after  rain,  ufc 
an  orange-fly ;  and  in  a  clear  day,  a  light ^coloure^  fly, 
and  a  dark  fly  f^or  dark  i^aters,  &c.  *• 

5.  Have  feveral  of  the  fame  of  every  fort  of  fly, 
differing  in  colour,  to  fult  the  colours  of  feveral  waters 
and  weathers. 

-     6.  Let  the  fly  fall  firft  into  the  water,  and  not  the 
line,  which  will  be  apt  to  fright  the  fifh. 

7.  Let  your  line  he  twice  the  length  of  your  rod, 
unlcfs  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood. 

8.  In  flow  rivers,  or  ftill  places,  caft  the  fly  over 
crofs  the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a  little  in  the  water,  and 
draw  it  gently  back  with  the  current, 

9.  Make  ufc  of  a  quick  fcyc  and  nimble  hand,  to 
ftrike  prefemly  with  the  rifing  of  the  fiOi,  left  he  fiiould 
have  time  to  fpew  out  the  hook. 

Every  one  that  delights  in  fly  fiihipg,  ought  to  learn 
the  way  of  making  two  forts  of  artificial  flies,  the 
palmer,  ribbed  with  filver  or  gold,  and  the  May-fly. 

In  making  of  the  palmer- fly,  you  muft  arm  your  line 
on  the  infide  of  the  hook,  and  cut  off  fo  much  of  a 
mallard's  feathers  to  make  the  wings. 

Then  lay  the  outermoft  part  of  the  feather  next  the 
hpok,  and  the  point  of  the  feather  towards  the 
fhank  of  the  hook,  whip  it  three  or  four  times  about 
the  hook  with  the  fame  filk  you  armed  your  hook,  and 
make  the  filk  faft. 

,Take  the  hackle  of  the  neck  of  a  cock  or  capon, 
(but  a  plover^s  top  is  beft)  and  take  ofi^  one  fide  of  the 
feather,  and  then  take  tljc  hackle,  filk,  or  gold  or  filver 
thread,  and  make  all  thefe  faft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook, 
working  them  up  to  the  wings,  ftiifting  your  fingers 

every 
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CTery  turn  and  making  a  ftop,  th4i^tfae  gold  will  fall 
righr»  which  make  fail. 

After  thisi  take  the  hook  betwixt  your  finger  and 
thumby  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  needle  or  pin  part. 
the  wings  in  two,  then  with  the  arming  filk  (having 
faftened  all  hitherto)  whip  it  about  as  it  falls  acrofs 
between  the  wings,  and  with  your  thumb  turn  the 
point  of  the  feather  towards  the  bent  qf  the  hook,  then 
work  it  thr^eor  four  times  about  the  (hank,  and  fatten 
it ;  and  view  the  proportion  for  other  flies. 

If  you  make  the  grounds  of  hog's  wool,  fandy, 
black,  or  white,  or  bear's  wool,  or  of  a  red  bullock, 
work  thefe  grounds  on  a  waxed  filk,  and  arm  and  fet 
on  the  wings  as  before  direded. 

The  body  of  the  May-fly  muft  be  wrought  with  fothc 
of  thefe  grounds,  which  will  be  admirably  well,  when 
ribbed  with  black  hair  or  (ilk. 

Others  make  them  with  fandy  hog's  wool,  ribbed 
with  black  filk,  and  winged  with  a  mallard's  ^ther, 
according  to  the  angler's  fancy. 

The  oak-fly  niuft  be  made  with  orange  tawny,  or 


of  black  wool,  and  lapt  about  with  the  herle  of  a  pea- 
cock's tail;  the  wings  are  made  of  the  wings  of  a  brown  ^ 
capon,  with  his  blue  feathers  in  hisbead.  The  feventh 
is  the  fad  yellow  fly  in  June,  the  body  is  made  of  black 
wool,  with  a  yellow  lift  on  either  fide,  and  the  wings 
taken  oflT  the ^  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
braked  hemp.  The  eighth  is  the  moorifh-fly,  pnadc 
with  the  body  of  duflcifli  wool,  and  the  wings  made 
of  the  blackilh  mail  of  the  drake.  The  ninth  is  the 
tawny-fly,  good  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  body 
made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made  contrary  one 
againft  the  other,  made  of  the  whitiih.  mail  of  the 
wild  drake-  The  tenth  is  the  wafp-fly  in  July,  the 
body  made  of  black  wool,  lapt  about  with  yellow  filk, 
the  wings  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  drake  or  of  the 
buzzard.  The  eleventh  is  the  fhell-fly,  good  in  Mid- 
July,  the  body  made  of  greenifh  wool,  lapt  about  with 
the  herle  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  wings  made  of  the 
wings  of  a  buzzard.  The  twelfth  is  the  dark  drake- 
fly,  good  in  Auguft,  the  body  ma(|||  with  black  woo!,. 
lapt  about  with  black  filk ;  bis'Vings  are  made  with. 


orange  coloured  crewel,  and  black  for  the  body;  and^f'themailof  zinbag,  the  peacock's  feather,  a^d  grounds 


the  brown  of  the  mallard's  feathers  for  the  wings. 

Laftly  there  is  another  fly^  the  body  of  which  is 
made  of  the  drain  of  a  peacock's  feather^ 

March  is  the  month  to  begin  to  angle  with  the  fly, 
but  if  the  weather  prove  windy  or  cloudy,  there  are" 
feveral  forts  of  palmers  that  are  good  at  chat  time :  the 
firft  is  a  black  palmer,  xibhed  with  filver;  the  fccond, 
a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  fawny  body  ;  thirdly,  a 
palmer  whofe  body  is  all  black ;  laftly,  there  is  a  red 
palmer,  ribbed  with  gold,  and  a  red  hackle  mixed  with 
orange  crewel. 

Obferve,  that  the  lighteft  flies  are  for  .cloudy  and 
dark  weather,  and  the  darkeft  for  bright  and  light,  and 
the  reft  for  mdifftretit  feafons. 

Salmon  flies  (hould  be  made  with  their  wings  ftand- 
ing  one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  m  four,  and  of 
the  gaudieft  colours  that  can  be,  for  he  delights  in 
fuch;  and  this  chiefly  in  the  wings,  which  muft  be 
long  as  well  as  the  tail. 

You  are  to  note  that  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  artifi^ 
rial  made  flies  to  angle  with  upon  the  top  of  the 
water.  Note  by  the  way,  that  the  fitteft  feafon  of  ufing 
thefe,  is  a  bluftering  windy  day,  when  the  waters^re 
fo  troubled  that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be  feen,  or  reft 
•  upon  them.  TTie  firft  is  the  dun^^fly  in  March,  the 
body  is  made  of  dun-wool,  the  wings  of  the  partridge's 
feathers.  1  he  fecond  is  another  dun  fly,  the  body  of 
black  wool,  and  the  wings  made  pf  the  black  drake's 
feathers,  and  of  the  feathers  under  his  tail.  The  third 
is  the  ftone-fly  in  April,  the  body  is  made  of  black 
wool  made  yellow  under  the  wings,  and  under  the  tail, 
and  fo  made  with  the  wings  of  the  drake.  The  fourth 
is  tlie  ruddy  fly  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  body 
made  of  red  wool  wrapt  about  with  blatk  filk,  and  the 
feathers  are  the  wings  of  the  drake,  with  the  feathers 
e(  a  red  capon  alfo,  which  hang  dangling  on  his  fid^s 
next  to  the  tail.  The  fifth  is  the  yellow  or  greeniOi 
fly,  in  May  likewife,  the  body  made  of  yellow  wool, 
and  the  wings  made  of  the  red  cock's  hackle  or  tail. 
The  fixtkis  the  blackly,  in  May  alfo,  the  body  made 


of  fuch  wool  and  crewel  as  will  m:ike  the  grasshopper^ 
and  note,  that  ufually  the  fmaileft  flies  are  the  beft  ; 
alfo,  that  the  light  fly  does  ufually  make  moft  fport  in 
a  dark  day,  and  the  darkeft, and  leaft  fly  in  a  bright  or 
clear  day:  laftly,  that  you  are  to  repair  upon  any  oc- 
cafion  to  your  magazine-bag,  ami  vary  and  make 
them  lighter  or  darker  according  to  your  fancy  or  the 
day.   ^ 

The  May  fly  may  be  found  in  and  about  that  month,, 
near  10  the  river-fide,  efpeciaUy  againft  rain  ;  the  oak- 
fly  on  the  blitt  or  body  of  an  oak  or  afti,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  end  of  Auguft  j.  iflib  a  browniflv 
fly,  and  cafy  to  be  found,  and  ftands  ufually  with  his 
head  downwards  towards  the  rocft  of  the  tree ;  tlie 
fmall  black-fly,  or  hawthorn-fly^  is  to  be  had  on  any 
hawthorn  buih  after  the  leaves  are  oflf:  with  thefe  and 
a  fliort  line,  you  may  dape  or  dop,  and  alfa  with  a  g/afs- 
hopper  behind  a  tree,  or  in  any  deep  hole,  ftill  making 
it  to  move  on  the  top  of  the  water  as  if  it  were  alive, 
and  ftill  keeping  yourfclf  out  of  fight,  yon  will  cer- 
tainly have  fport  if  there  be  trout* 

Mjt.  Beft  fays,  there  arc  two  falnion  flies,  whicb 
are  the  principal  ones.  Called  the  Dragon  and  the- 
King's- fiiher,  about  two  inches  long,  which  may  be 
made  according  to  fancy,  but  of  the  moft  gaudy  featners 
there  are,  efpeciaUy  the  peacock's,  for  they  will  rife 
at  ^ny  thing,  gaudy,  and,  where  they-  arc  plenty,  at. 
trout  flies. 

There  are  Jikewife  Iwo  meths,  great  killers  about 
twilight  in  a  ferene  evening,  and  the  humble-bee  sk 
famous  chub-killer  any  time  of  the  day.  They  ace 
dubbed  in  the  following  manner:  the  bfown  moih, 
the  wings  of  the  feather  of  a  brown  owl  j  dubbed  with 
light  mohair,  with  a  dark  grizzle  cock's  hackle,  for  the- 
legs,  and  %  red  head,.  The  white- moth,  dubbed  with 
the  white  Itrands  of  an  oftrich's  feathery  wings  of  the. 
feaiher  of  a  white  pigeon's  wing  ;  a.  white  hackle  fur 
the  legs,  and.  a  black  head. 

The  humble-bee ;  dubbed  with  black  fpaniers  futr; 
a  black  cock's  hackle  over  that^  the  tag  of  the  tail  to 
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5c  6f  a  *ep  dranrg^  cdlmit,  and  the  wiitgs  of  the  feather 
t(  t  crow's  wtng. 

Partes  far  (rfliing  are  tarioufly  compOTin<fcd,  almoft 
accordhig  to  the  angler's  own  fancy;  but  tht^rc  (hould 
always  be  a  little  cotton  Wool,  fhaved  lint,  or  fine 
flax,  to  keep  ihe  parts  together,  that  it  may  not  fall  off 
the  hook.  White  bre^d  and  honey  will  make  a  pro- 
per paftc  for  carp  and  tench :  fine  white  bread  alone, 
with  a  little  water,  will  ferve  for  roach  and  dace;  and 
mutton  fuet,  arid  foft  new  cheefe,  for  a  barbel.  Strortg 
chcefe,  with  a^  little  butter,  and  coloured  yellow  with 
faffron,  will  make  a  good  winter  paftc  for  a  chub. 

To  make  the  Palmer  and  May^Fly^ 

In  the  firft  place,  lay  all  the  material  by  the  fide  of 
you,  as  follow :  half  a  yard  of  fine  round  even  filk- 
worm  gut;  half  a  yard  of  red  filk,  well  waxed  with 
'  wax  of  the  fame  colour ;  a  hook ;  a  needle ;  fome 
ftrands  off  an  oft#ch*s  feather,  and  a  fipe  red  hackle  ; 
then  take  the  hook,  and  hold  it  by  the  bent  between 
the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  with* 
the  point  and  beard  of  the  hook  not  under  your  fingers, 
tut  nearly  parallel  with  the  tops  of  them  ;  afterwards 
take  the  filk  and  hold  it  likewifc  about  "the  middle  of  it 
with  your  hook,  one  part  lyingr  along  the  infidc  of  it 
to  your  left  hand,  the  other  to  the  right;  then  take  that 

Eart  of  the  filk  which  lies  towards  your  right  hand,  and, 
olditig  that  part  towards  your  left  tight  along  the 
infide  of  the  hook,  whip  that  to  the  right  three  or  four 
times  round  the  fhank  of  the  hook  towards  the  right 
hand;  after  which  take  the  filk-worm  gut,  and  lay 
either  of  i^ends  along  the  infide  of  the  fhank  of  the 
hook,  till  if  come  near  the  bent  of  it;  then  hold  the 
hook,  filk,  and  gut,  tight  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  your  lefV  hand,  and  afterwards  give  that  part 
of  the^filk  to  your  right  hand  three  or  four  times  more 
over  both  hook  and  gut  till  it  comes  near  the  end  of 
the  fliank,  and  make  a  loop  and  fatten  it  tight;  then 
whip  it  neatly  again  over  both  filk  and  gut,  and  hook, 
till  It  comes  near  the  bent  of  the  book,  after  which 
make  another  loop,  and  faften  it  again ;  then,  if  the 
gut  (hould  reach  further  than  the  bent  of  the  hook,  cut 
It  off,  and  your  hook  will  be  whipped  on,  and  the  parts 
of  the  filk  hang  from  the  bent  of  it. 

Haying  proceeded  fo  far,  wax  the  longeft  end  of  the 
filk  again,  aiid  take  three  or  four  ftrands  of  an  ofirich's 
feather;  and  holding  them  and  the  hook  as  in  the  firft 
pofition,  the  feathers  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  rof|6  of 
them  in  the  bent  of  the  hook,  with  the  filk  that  you 
waxed  laft,  whip  them  three  or  four  times  round ;  make 
a  loop,  and  faften  them  tight:  then  turning  the  ftrands 
to  the  right  hand,  and  twifting  them  and  the  filk  to- 
gether with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  right 
hand|  wind  them  round  the  (hank  of  the  hook  till  you 
come  to  the  place  where  you  firft  faftened,  then  make 
a  loop,  and  faften  them  again ;  if  the  (trands  (hould  not 
be  long  enough  to  wind  as  far  as  is  necefifary  round  the 
(hank,  when  the.  filk  gets  bare  you  muft  twift  others 
on  it.  Having  performed  this,  take  your  fci(rars,  and 
cut  the  body  of  the  palmer  into  an  oval  form,  that  is, 
fmall  at  the  bent  and  the  end  of  the  (hank,  but  full 


in  the  ttitift ;  itiht  eut  too  m^Kh  of  tfie  dubMnj  of. 
Now  both  the  ends  of  the  filk  are  feparated,  one  at  the 
bent,  another  at  the  end  of  the  (hank,  wax  them  b©th 
again ;    then  take  the  hackle,  hold  the  fmall  end  ol  it 
between  the  fore- finger  and  thumhof  your  left  band, 
and  (troke  the  fibres  of  it  with  thofc  of  your  right,  the 
Contrary  way  from  which  they  are  formed;  hold  yea? 
hook  as  in  the  firft  pofition,  and  place  the  point  or  the 
hackle  in  its  bent,  with  that  fide  which  grows  neareft 
the  cock  upwards ;  and  then  whip  it  tight  to  the  hookf 
but  in  fattening  it,  tie  as  few  fibres  in  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly  avoid:  the  hackle  bring  faft,  take  it  by  the  great 
crnl,  and,  keepmg  the  fide  neareft-thc  cock  to  the  left 
hand,  begin  with  your  fight  hand  to  wind  it  up  the 
(hank  upon  the  dubbing ;  Hopping  every  fecond  tttr*i, 
and  holding  what  you  have  wo6nd  tight  with  your  left 
fingers,  whilft  with  the  needle  you  pick  out  tlic  fibres 
you  wiH  unavoidably  take  in ;  proceed  in  this  manner 
till  yo«  come  to  the  phce  where  yon  firft  faftened,  and 
where  j^n  end  of  the  filk  is ;  then  clip  oflF  ibofe  fibres 
of  the  hackle  which  you  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  cK'fe  ♦o  the  ilem;  and  hold  the  ftem  clofe  to 
the  hook;  after  that  take  the  filk  in  your  right  hand, 
and  whip  the  ftem  very  faft  to  the  hook ;  then  make  a 
loop,  and  fiiften  it  tight?  take  your  penknife,  and,  if 
that  part  of  the  ftem  next  the  (hank  of  the  hook  is  as 
long  as  that  of  the  hook  which  is  bare,  pare  it  fine, 
wax  your  filk,    and  bind  it  neatly  on  the  remaining 
bare  part  of  the  hook ;  then  faften  the  filk  tight,  and 
fpread  fome  (hoe-maker*s  wax  very  lightly  on  yeur  laft 
binding ;  after  that  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  rcmaininj 
filk,  both  at  the  (hank  and  bent  of  the  hook,  and  all 
fibres  that  ftart  or  ftand  ill-conditioned,  and  the  whole 
is  completed.     This  is  called  the  palmer-fly,  or  plain 
hackle,  and  may,  inftead  of  the  oftrich's  fcsither  above 
mentioned,  be  dubbed  with  black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  is  aa 
excellent  killer.    There  are  three  more  palmers,  which 
are  ail  to  be^ade  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  hare  laid 
down,  only  with  different  articles,  which  are   as  fol- 
low:  "When  you  make  the  palmer-fly,  fuit  the  c<^our 
of  the  filk  to  the  hackle  you  dub  with ;  a  dun  hackle 
requires  yellow  filk ;  a  black  hackle,  (ky-bloc  filk ;  a 
brown  or  red  hackle,  red  filk ;  when  yon  make  flics 
that  are  not  palmers,  dub  with  filk  that  refembles  the 
colour  moft  predominant  in  the  fly ;  and,  in  making 
jour  flies,  remember  to  mix  bear's  hair  and  hog's  down 
with  your  other  dubbing,  becaufe  they  repel  the  water ; 
make  your  flies  always  in  hot  fun-(hiny  weather,  for 
your  waxed  filk  will  then  draw  kindly,  and  when  you 
take  the  dubbing  to  imitate  a  fly  always'wet  it,  and 
then  you  will  be  perfcftin  your  imitation  ;  for,  though 
the  dubbing  when  dry  may  fuit,  when  it  is  wet  it  may 
be  quite  another  colour.    Maricm^s  fur  is  the  beft 
yellow  you  can  ufe.  • 

Great  Palmer^  or  Hackle.  Dubbed  the  fame  as  the 
plain  haqkle  with  the  flrands  oflF  an  oftrich's  feather,  or 
a  black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  warped  with  red  peacock's 
hackle  untrimmed,  diat  is,  leaving;  the  whole  lengih 
of  the  hackle  ftarmg'out  (for  fometimes  the  fibres  of  the 
hackle  are  to  be  (hortened  all  over,  fometimes  barbed 
only  a  little,  and  fometimes  clofe  underneath)  leaving 
the  whole  length  of  fibres  on  the   top  «r  back  of  the 
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fly,  which  makes  It  fwim  better,  and,-  on  a  whirling 
round  water,  kills  great  fifh. 

Golden  Palmer^  or  Hackk*  The  fame  dubbing,  ribbed 
with  gold  twift,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all. 

Silver  Hachk.  Made  with  a  black  body  alfo,  filver 
twift  over  that,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all. 
.  The  variation  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  making  the 
gold  and  filver  palmers,  is  this,  that,  when  you  whip 
the  ^nd  of  the  hackle  to  the  bent  of  the  hook,*  you  muft 
alfo  do  the  fame  to  the  gold  or  filver  twill,  and  firft  wind 
aichcr  of  them  on  the  dubbing,  obferving  that  they  lie 
flat  on  it,  and  then  faften  ofF-,  afterwards  proceed  with 
the  hackle  as  direfted  :  or  you  may  wind  the  hackle  on 
tJbe  dubbing  firft,  and  rib  the  body  with  cither  of  the 
twills  afterwards. 

Thefe  are  the  ftandard  hackles  in  fly-fiftiing,  and  are 
taken  any  month  in  the -year  from  nine  to  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
upon  any  water ;  though  you  muft  have  different  fizes 
of  them,  and  dubbed  with  diflerent  colours,  that  you 
may  always  be  able  to  fuit  either  a  clear  or  dark  water, 
or  a  bright  or  cloudy  atmofphere;  obferving  that  fmall 
light-coloured  flics  are  for  clear  waters  and  fkies,  and 
tiie  larger  for  dark  and  cloudy  ones.  The  angler 
fliould  always  try.  the  palmers  firft,  when  he  fifties  in 
a  river  that  he  is  unaccuftomed  to  5  even  in  that  which 
be  conftantly  ufes,  without  he  knows  trhat  fly  is  on  the 
w^ter,  and  they  ibould  not  be  changed  till  he  does* 
Salmon  Fishing. 

The  female  falmon  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  male  be- 
caufe  its  nofe  islonger  and  more  hooked,  its  fcales  not  fo 
bright,  and  its  body  fpeckled  over  wkh  dark  brown 
fpots  j  its  belly  flatter,  and  its  flefti  not  fo  ltd ;  more  dry, 
and  lefs  delicious  to  the  tafte.  Too  muft  fifh  for  him 
as  for  a  trout,  with  a  worm,  fly,  or  minnow ;  a  lob-worm 
is  an  excellent  bait  for  him,  well  fcoured  in  mofs,  which 
m^^es  it  tough,  clear,  end  lively.  When  you  have 
fljuck  him,  he  will  ply nge  and  bounce  in  the  water  very 
much  \  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  ftrong  rod, 
xioged  the  fame  as  a  trolKng  rod,  and  a  winch  with 
a  ftrong  line  on  it  forty  yards  long,  with  which  length, 
and  proper  playing  him,  you  may  kill  the  largcft  fized 
^ne.  He  has  not  a  conftant  refidencelikc  a  trout,  but 
removes  often,  and  you  (hould  always  angle  for  him  as 
Bear  the  fpring  head  as  poflible,  in  the  deepeft  and 
liroadeft  parts  of  the  river,  near  the  ground.  Put  two 
large  lob-worms  on  at  a  time,  and  you  may  fifli  without 
a  float,  that  is,  with  a  runnirvg  line.  Let  one  yard  next 
to  your  hook  be  gimp,  and  your  book  a  proper  fized 
falmoa  hook.     * 

The  Trout* 

The  trout  is  a  fine  frcfli-water  ^^^  fpeckled  with  red 
and  yellow ;  coming  in  and  gbing  out  of  fcafon  with 
tjie  buck,  and  (pawning  in  the  cold  months  of  O£lober 
and  November,  whereas  all  other  fifties  fpawn  in  the  hot 
fummer  months.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  fifti, 
all  valued  very  much :  but  the  beft  are  the  red  and  yel- 
low: and  of  thefe  the  female,  diftinguiftied  by  arlefs 
head  and  deeper  body,  is  preferred ;  by  the  largenefs  of 
their  backs  >ou  may  know  when  they  are  in  feafon, 
which  may  fervd  as  a  rule  for  all  other  fifhes.  All  (he 
D^er  loa^  they  arc  £ck,  lcan>  and  unwholefome,  and 


frequently  loufy.  As  theipring  advances,  deferting  the 
flill  deep  waters,  they  repair  to  the  gravelly  ground, 
againft  which  they  continue  to  rub,  till  they  have  got 
rid  of  their  lice,  which  are  a  kind  of  worm,  with  larga 
heads  \  from  that  time  they  delight  to  be  in  ftiarp 
ftreams,  and  fuch  as  are  very  fwift;  Where  they  lie  iji 
wait  for  minnows,  May-flies,  &c.  The  latter  part  of 
May  they  are  in  the  higheft  perfcdllon.  He  is  ufually 
caught  with  a  worm,  minnow,  or  fly,  eiiher  natural  or 
artificial;  the  different  baits  for  him  are  the  earth- 
^'orm,  dung-worm,  and  the  maggot,  or  gentle,  but 
the  beft  are  the  lob-worm  and  brandling.  His  haunts' 
are,  in  purlingiJarfioks,  running  very  fwiftly  over  chalk- 
ftones,  gravel,  &c.  *  Hfc*i»  oftener  taken  in  the  fide  of 
the  ftream  than  in  it,  though  the  large  ones  are  often 
caught  in  the  deepeft  part  of  it.  He  delights  to  flielter 
himfelf  behind  large  ftones,  or  fmall  banks,  that  han^ 
over  the  river,  and  which  the  ftream  runs  againft  and 
creates  a  foam  ;  alfo  in  the  eddies  between  two  ftreams  ; 
his  hold  is  ufually  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in 
hollow  banks  in  the  deepeft  parts  of  rivers.  Whtfii 
you  angle  for  him  at  the  ground,  let  the  link  of  your 
line,  next  the  hook,  be  the  beft  filk-worm  gut  you  cau 
provide;  and  have  a  nice  elaftic rod  which  will  enable  .- 
you  to  ftrike  true,  and  to  feel  him  when  he  bites. 
Angle  for  him  with  a  running  line,  and  begin  at  th^ 
upper  part  of  the  ftream,  carrying  your  line  with  ai\ 
upright  hand,  and  from  the  hook,  leading  your  line 
according  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  ftream.  If  you  bait 
either  with  one  or  two  worms,  follow  the  manner  of 
baiting  with  them  which  I  have  laid  down  in  the  rules> 
and  you  will  run  on  the  ground  without  being  eu*> 
tangled. 

There  is  a  very  killing,  method  likewife  for  a  large 
trout ;  nnake  a  pair  of  wings  of  the  feather  of  a  land- 
rail, and  point  out  yonr  hook  with  one  or  more  caddiccs ; 
the  hook  fliould  be  briftled,  that  is,  when  you  whip  on 
your  hook,  faften  a  hog's  briftle  under  the  filk,  with 
the  end  ftanding  out  about  a  ftraw*s  breadth  at  the  hcact 
of  the  hook,  from  under  the  filk,  and  pointing  towards 
the  fine,  by  which  means  the  head  of  the  caddice  will 
be  kept  clofe  to  the  wings  \  angle  with  a  rod  about  five 
prds  long,  and  a  line  about  three  ;  caft.the  wings  and 
caddice  up  the  ftream,  which  drives  it  down  under  the 
water  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hole ;  then  draw  it 
up  the  ftream  very  gently,  though  irregularly,  at  the 
fame  time  (baking  your  rod,  and  in  a  few  cafts  you 
will  be  fure  to  hook  him,  if  there  be  one  in  the  hole,  ^ 
Yoii  may  angle  the  fame  way  with  t\pfekbrandlings.  If 
you  ufe  two  caddices  with  the  wings,\run  vour  hook  iii 
at  the  head  and  out  at  the  neck  of  the  lirA,  and  quite 
through  the  other  from  head  to  tail. 

The  minnow  is  the  moft  excellent  of  all  baiti  for  the 

trout :  when  you  filh  for  one,  choofe  the  whiteft,  and 

middle-fized  ones,  thefe  being  the  beft,  and*  you  muft 

place  them  on  the  hook  in  fuch  a  manner,  flbat  being 

drawn  againft  the  ftream  he  may  turn  round.     The 

beft  way  of  baiting  with  a  minnow  is  this :  put  your 

hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill,  drawing  it 

through  about  three  inches :  then  put  the  hdok  again 

into  his  mouth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard  come  out  at 

bis  tail^  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about  with  a  fine 

Z  white   Ar> 
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white  diread)  anil  kt'thc  l>ody  of  the  minnow  be  almoft 
fira'u  on  Hvc  hook  ;.  then  try  if  it  turns  well,  which  it 
cannot  cjo  too. fall.  Angle  with,  the  point  of  your  rod 
down  the  dream,. draw  the  minnow  ap  the  (Iream  by 
Kitle  and  little,  near  the  top  of  the  watcr^  When  the 
trout  fees  the  bait  he  will  come  moft  fiercely  at  ic,  but 
be  careful  npt  to  fnatch  it  away,  which  at  firft  you  may 
be  apt  to  do;  and  never  ftrike  till  he  has  turned  with 
the  baft.  In  this  way  of  anglings  a  ringed  rod  is  to 
be  aJways  u(ed,  wit]i  a  winch  for  your  Une,.  which 
fhoiild  have  two  or  three  fwivtlson  it  v  by  which  i:neaus 
the  minnow,  will  fpin  the  better. 

The  Grayling. 
'  The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
tfout ;  and  In  fifhing  for  either  of  them,  you  may  eatch 
both.  They  fpawn  the  beginning  ot  April,  when  they 
lie  mollly  in  Oiarp  (Ireams^  in  December  he  is  in  his 
prime,  at  which  time  his  head  and  gUis  arc  hlackifli, 
and  his  belly  dark  grey,  fiuddtd  with  black  fpots.  He 
bites  very  freely,  but  is  often  loft  when  ftruck,  his 
ipouth  being  very  tend-  V-  Angk  for  him  about 
mid-water,  he  being  much  more  apt  to  rife  tlan 
(J<efcend^  and  when  you  angle  for  him  alone  atid  not 
fpr,  the  trout  alfo,.  ufe  a  quill  float,  with  the  bait  about 
fix  or  ftven  inches  from  the  ground.  He  takes  brand- 
lings, gilt-tails,  meadpw-worms,  gentles,  &c.  but  the 
moft  excellienit  bait  for  him  in  March  or  April  is  the 
t#g-tail. 

The  Carp. 
llPatience  is  highly  ncceffary  for  every  one  who  angles 
for  carp,.,  on  account  of  their  fagacity  and  cunning  ^ 
their  haunts  are  in  the  deepefl  parts  of  ponds  and  rivers, 
iind  in  the  latter  where  the  ftream  runs  low. '  When 
the  weather  in  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  is 
hot  and   fine,  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  late  at  the 
fport*    He  feldom  refufes  the  red- worm  in  April,  the 
eaddice  in  May,,  or  the  grafshoppei  in  June,  July,  and 
i^uguft.     Yoii  muft  angle  for  liim  with  a  ftrong  rod 
and  line,  a  quill  float  and  ftrong  gut  at  bottom;  the. 
hook  in  the  medium  of  fize ;  it  being  a  leather- mouthed 
fifli,  he  feldombreaks  his  hold»  if  your  uckle  is  ftrong, 
and  YOU  play  him  properly*     But  whenever  you  inteml 
to  fim  for  him  particularly,  and  in  good  earneft,  over 
night  lay  in  a  ground-bait  of  garbage,  as  chicken's 
guts,  blood  mixed  with  cow-dung,  or  any  coarfe  pafte  : 
al(p  ale- grains  and  blood  incorporated  with  clay,  and 
at  the  fame  time  that  you  throw  any  of  thefe  gsound- 
baits  in,  plumb,  the  ground  to  two.depths  (for  it  is^beft 
ta  angle  for  carp^  with  two  rods)  one  about  mid- water, 
the  other  four  or  five  inches  above  the  ground.     The 
i\ext  morning  lay  your  lines  in  very  cautioufly,.  and 
faccefs  will  attend  you.     Gentles  are  very  good  bait 
for  carp,  alfb  a  pafte  made  of  honey  and  bread,  and 
one  viade  with  bread. and  water  alone,  tindured  with 
Tcd-lead*     A  green-pea  is  alfp  a  very  good  bait. 
The.fiRBAM.     See  article  £  REAM. 
The  Pike, 
*nie  pike  likes  a  ftill,  ftiady,  unfrequented  water, 
and  ufually  lie^  ampngft  or  near  weeds ^.  fuch  as  flags, 
bulrufhes,  candocks,  reeds,  or  in  the  grec.n  fog  that 
fometimes   covers   ftanding  waters,   though   he   will 
fometimes  Ihoot  out  intp  the  clear  ftrciun*    He  is-fomcr 


times  caugV-at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  vt^  tJke^ 
efpecially  in  cold  weather,  at  the  bottom.  Pikes «» 
called  j.vcks  till  they  become  twcnty-fonr  inches  leq^ 
though  now  all  pikes  ave  called,  jacks  whatever  Adr 
fize  Hjayte. 

f  he  bait  for  a  pike,  are  a  fmall  tiovt,  tke  loa^^at 
mrllcr*s  thumb,  the  head-end  o£  an  eel^  with  the  §am 
taken  off  below  the  fins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob-worm,  »# 
in  winter  the  fat  of  bacoiu.  And,  notwithftanding  vh^ 
others  fay  againil  baixiflg  wiih  a  perch,  k  is  cami^ 
denily  ailerted,  that-  pikes  have  been*  taken  with  « 
fmatl  perch,,  when  neither  a  voach-aor  a  bkrak  woott 
tempt  them..  ' 

Obferve  that  all  your  baiis  for  pike  m»ft  be'as  htA 
as  puihble.  Living  baits  you  may  take  wich  you  im  a 
tin  kettle,  changing  the  water  often  i  and  dead  oscs 
fliould  be  carried  in  frefli  bran,  which  wilt  dry  ap  tbe 
moiflure  that  other  wife  would  affed  and  rot  thena. 

Obferve  that,  in  trolling,  the  head  of  the  bst-fift 
mud  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook:  whereas,  in  fiibiBg  at 
the  fnap,  the  hook  muft  come  out  at  or  near  hts  tA, 
But  the  eifential  difference  between  thefe  two  mtAod^ 
n,  that  in  the  former  ihe  pike  is  always'  fuffcfe^ar 
pouch  or  fwallow  the  bait,  but  in  the  latter  you  are  t» 
ftrike  as  foon  as  he  has  taken  it. 

The  rod  for  trolling  fhouid  be  abont  three  yard» 
and  a  half  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  cop  for  the  ime  to 
run  through  jt  you  may  fii(  a  trolling  top  to  your  fy 
rod,  which  need  only  be  ftrongcf  than  the  comfBoa  8f> 
topw 

Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  iky-colotired  Clk,  diity 
yards  in  lengthy  which  will  make  k  nece£iry  to  Bfiett* 
winch^  with  a  fwivel  at  the  end. 

The  common  troUhig  hook  for  a  living  bait  eooMt 
of  two  large  hooks,  with  one  conunon  fiiank>  made  fl( 
one  piece  of  wire,  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  huh* 
long,  placked  back  to  back,  fo  that  the  points  may  wot 
ftand  in  a  right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  inwards  as  tha^ 
they  wi.h  the  ftiank  may  form  an  angle  Uitle  leis  tlMo- 
equilateral.  At  the  top  of  the  (hank  is  a  loop  left  ia- 
the  bending  the  wire,  to  make  the  hook  dooUcr. 
through  which  is  put  a  ftrong  twifted  haais  wke  of 
about  fix  inches  loqg :  and  to  this  is  looped  another 
fuch  link,  but  not  foleofe  that  the  hook  aod  thelowo* 
link  may  have  room  to  pUy  r  to  the  end-  of  Ac  .fia& 
fafteu  a  fteel  fwivel. 

But  there  is  a  fort  of  trolling- hook  diflTerrnt^fniiftAal 
already  defcribed,  and  to  which  it  in  thnnjht  fiitfwiHc, 
which  will  require  another  nunagement;  this -is  as 
more  than  two  fingle  hooks  tied  back  to  back  Wiih  > 
ftrong  piece  of  gimp  between  the  (hanks  ^  in  the  whip- 
ping the  hooks  and  the  gimp  together^  make  a  ktaJi 
loop,  and  t^ke  into  it  two  links  of  chain  of- abcMttsv 
eighth  of  an. inch  diameter;  and  into  the  lower  Mik^ 
by  means  of  a. fmall  ftapleof  wire,  faften  b^  the gieitt' 
end,  a  bit  of  lead  of  a.<conical  figure,  .and  ibmcwiws 
(barp.at  the  point.  Thefe  hooksare  to  bc»hada»<By 
hihing-tackle  fliops  ready  fitted  upr 

This  latter  kind  of  hook,  is  to  be  ditts  onhss^. 
viz.  put  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of^tbe  bski  lift, 
and  iew  it  up,  the  fifh  will  Uve  £lme' ttaiei,-«M^' 
though  the  weight  of  the.  lead. wHL  keep,  iiit  imif 
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do^n,  Tie  will  f^'im  with  near  the  {as&e  eafe^as  if  at 
liberty. 

Bui  if  you  troll  with  a  dead^halt,  as  (omt  do,  for  qi 
reafon  whtcli  the  angler  will  be  glad  -tokoow,  viz.  ^hat 
a  living  bait  makes  too  great  ailaughter  among  the  fi(h, 
do  it  with  a  hook,  of  which  the  following  ^contains  a 
defcriptiont 

Let  the  fhank  be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 
Trom  ilie  middle  as  far  as  the  bent  of  the  hoolc,  to  which 
a  piece  of  very  ftrong  gimp  muft  be  faftened  by  a  ftaple, 
and  two  links  of  chain  ;  the  0>3nk  nuift  be  barbed  like 
a  dart,  and  the  lead  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fquure;  the 
barb  of  the  (liank  muft  ftand  like  the  fluke  of  an  an- 
chor, which  is  placed  in  ;^contrary  diredion  to  that  of 
the  Hock;  Let  the  gimp  be  about  a  foot  long,  ar^d  to 
the  end  thereof  fix  a  fwiveli  to  bait  it,  thruft  the  barb 
4jf  the  fhank  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait-fifli,  and  bring 
it  put  at  the  fide  near  the  tail :  when  the  barb  is  thus 
brought  through,  it  cannot  return,  and  the  fifli  will  lie 
perfectly  Araight,  a  circumftance  that  renders  the 
trouble  of  tying  the  tail  unnecetTary. 

7  here  is  yet  another  fort  of  trolling- hook,  which  is, 
indeed,  no  other  than  what  moft  writers  on' this  AibjeA 
have  mentioned  ;  whereas  the  others,  here  defcribed, 
are  late  improvements;  and  this  is  a  hook  either  finale 
or  double^  with  a  long  (hank,  leaded  about  three  inches 
up  the  wire  with  a  piece  of  lead  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fquare  at  the  greater  or  lower  end ;  fix  to  the  (hank 
nn  armed  wire  about  eight  inches  long ;  to  bait  this 
Jiook  thruft  your  wire  into  the  mouth  of  the  fifli,  quite 
through  his  belly,  and  out  at  his  tail,  placing  the  wire 
to  as  that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  be  even  with  Hie 
belly  of  the  bait-fi(h,  and  then  tie  the  tail  of  the  fifli 
with  ftrqng  thread  to  the  wire  i  fon^e  faften  it  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  which  is  a  neat  way* 

Both  with  the  troll  and  at  the  fnap,  cut  away  one  of 
the  fins  of  the  bait*fi(h  clofe  to  the  gills,  and  another 
behind  the  vent  on  the  contrary  fide,  which  will  make 
it  play  the  better. 

1  he  bait  being  thus  fixed,  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and 
kept  in  conftant  motion  in  the  water,  fometimes  fuf- 
fered  to  fink,  then  gradually  raifed ;  now  drawn  with 
the  ftream,  and  then  againft  it,  (o  as  to  counterfeit  the 
motion  of  a  fmall  fifli  in  fwimming.  If  a  pike  is  near, 
be  miftakes  the  bait  for  a  living  fifli,  feizes  it  with  pro- 
digious greedinefs,  goes  off  with  it  to  his  hold,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  pouches  it.  When  he  has  thus 
fwallowed  the  bait  you  will  fee  the  line  move,  which  is 
the  fignal  for  (trikifig  him ;  do  this  with  two  ftrong 
jerks,  and  then' play  l)im. 

The  other  way  of  caking  them^  that  is,  with  the  fnap, 
is  thus: 

Let  I  he  rod  be  twelve  foet  long,  very  flrong  and  taper, 
with  a  ftrong  loop  at  top  to  faitcn  your  line  to  ;  your 
line  muft  be  about  a  foot  flior-ter  than  the  rod,  and 
ipuch  ftrongei  than  the  troUing  line* 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improperly  obfcrved,  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  fnapping,  viz.  with  the  live  and 
with  the  dead  fnap. 

For  the  live  fnap  there  is  no  kind  of  hook  fo  proper 
as  the  double- fpring  hdok*  To  bait  it,  nothing  more 
is  neceflkry  than  to  hang  the  bait>fifli  faft  by  the  back* 


fin  to  the  middle-hook,  where  he  vifl  live  t  long 
time. 

Of  hooks  for  the  dead  fgap  there  are  niany  kinds. 
The  plate  is  a  reprefentatioii  of  one,  which,  afttr 
repeated  trials,  has  been  found  i6  excel  all  others, 
hitherto  known;  the  defcription  and  ufe  of  it  is  as 
follows,  vii.  Whip  twp  hooks,  of  about  three«-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  the  bent,  to  a  piece  of  Rimp  in  the  manner  . 
direfted  for  the  troUing-hook.  Then  take  a  piece  of 
lead  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  direfted  for  the  troH- 
ing-hook  above-mentioned,  and  drill  a  hole  through  it 
from  end  to  end ;  to  bait  it,  take  a  longneedle,  or  wlre^ 
ei^ter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  tail, 
and  with  it  pafs  the  gimp  between  the  ribs  and  flcin  of 
the  fifli,  bring  it  out  at  its  mouth ;  then  put  the  lead 
over  the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  fifli's  throat  and 
"  prefs  his  mouth  clofe,  and  then,  having  a  fwivel  t6 
your  line,  hang  on  the  gimp. 

In  throwing  the  baij  obferve  the  rules  given  for  troll, 
ing  i  but  remember,  that  the  more  you  keep  it  in  mo«> 
tioH,  the  nearer  it.rcfembles  a  living  fifli. 
.  When  y«u  have  a  bite,  ftrike  immediately  the  con- 
trary way  to  that  which  the  head  of  the  pike  liea,  or  to 
which  he  goes  with  the  bait;  if  you  cannot  find  which 
way*  his  head  lies,  ftrike  upright  with  two  fmart  jerks, 
retiring  backwards  as  faft  as  you-  can,  till  you  have 
.  brought  him  to  a  landing  place,  and  then  do  as  before 
direSed. 

.  As  the  pike  fpawns  in  March,  and  before  that  month 
rivers  are  feldom  in  order  for  fiHiing,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  begin  trolling  till  April ;  after  that,  the 
weeds  will  be  apt  to  be  troublefome.  But  the  prime 
month  in  the  year  for  trolling  is  O^ober,  when  the 
pikes  are  fattened  by  their  fummer's  feed,  the  weeds 
are  rotted,  and  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the  harbours 
of  the  fifli  are  eafily  found. 

Choofe  to  troll  in  cle^,  and  n6t  muddy,  water, 
and  in  windy  weather,  if  the  wind  be  not  eafterly. 

Some  ufe  in  trolling  and  fnapping  tw<6  or  more  fwivels 
to  their  line,  by  means  whereof  the  twifting  of  |Ue  line 
is  prevented,  tne  bait  plays  more  freely,  and,  though 
dead,  is  xnade  to  appear  as  if  alive ;  which,  in  rivers,  is 
doubtlefs  an  excellent  way :  but  thofe  who  can  like  to 
fifli  in  ponds  or  ftill  waters,  will  .find  very  little  occa* 
fioti  for  more  than  one. 

The  pike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a  minnow,  for 
which  method  take  the  follovifing  diredliont: 

Get  a  Angle  hook,  flender,  and  long  in  the  fliank ; 
let  it  refemble  the  fliape  of  a  fliepherd's  ccook;  put  lead 
upon  it,  as  thick  near  the  bent  as  will  go  into  the  min- 
nova's  mouth;  place  the  point  of  the  hook-dire£lly  up 
the  face  of  the  fifli ;  let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you  can 
handfomely  manage,  with  a  line  of  the  fame  length, 
caft  up  -and  down,  and  manage  it  as  whcrl  you  troll  with 
any  other  bai/  :  if  when  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait, 
he  runs  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  he  hath  gorged 
it,  do  not  ftrike,  but  hold  ftill  only,  and  he  will 
return  back  and  fwaliow  it ;  but,  if  you  ufe  that  bait 
with  a  troll,  I  rather  prefer  it  before  any  bait  that  I 
know.  , 

In  landing  a  pike  great  caution  is  neceflary,  for  his 
bite  is  efteen:ied  venomous :  the  beft  and  fafeft  bold  you 
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ptn'tdkt  of  Junt  is  by  the  licad,  in  doing  which,  place 
your  thumb  and  finger  in  his  eyes.  . 

If  yon  go  any  great  diftance  from  home,  you  will 
£nd  it  neccffary  to  carry  with  you  many  more  things 
than  are  here  enumerated,  mofl  of  which  may  he  very 
well  contained  in  a  wicker  pannier  of  about  twelve  inches 
Wide,  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawking  bag.  The 
following  is  a  lift  of  the  moft  material  ingredients  :  a 
rod  with  a  fparc  top,  lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly -laid 
roundin  flatboxes  5 fpare  links,fingle  hairs,waxcd  thread, 
dnd  fiikj  plummets  of  various  iizes,  floats  of  all  kinds, 
and  fpare  caps  :  worm  bags  and  a  gentle-box,  hooks  of 
all  fizes,  fomc  whipped  to  finglc  baits  5  (hot,  fhoe- 
maker'i  wax,  in  a  very  fmall  gallipot  covered  witli  a 
bit  of  leather  ;  a  clearing  ring,  tied  to  about  fix  yardsof 
ftrong  cord,  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  difengage  your  hook 
when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  &c.  in  which  cafe  take  off 
the  butt  of  your  rod  and  flip  the  ring  over  the  remaining 
joints,  and,  holding  it  by  the  cord,  let  it  gently  fall;  a 
Janding  net,  the  hoop  whereof  muft  be  of  iron,  and 
made  with  joints  to  fold,  and  a  focket  to  hold  a  flaff. 
Take  with  you  alfo  fuch  bait?  as  you  intend  to  ufe. 
That  you  may  keep  your  fifh  alive,  be  provided  with  a 
fmall  hoop*net  to  draw  clofc  to  the  top,  and  never  be 
withottt  a  fharp  knife  and  a  pair  of  fciflars;  and  if  you 
mean  to  ufe  the  artificial  fly,  liave  always  your  fly-beok 
with  yoti. 

And,  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and  carriage 
of  lines,  links,  iingle  hairs,  ice,  take  a  piece  of  patch- 
ment  or  vellum,  fcven  inches  by  ten  ;  on  the  longer 
tides  fee  off  four  inches,  and  then  fold  it  crofs-ways,  fo 
as  to  leave  a  flip  of  two  inches,  or  thereabout  5  then 
take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven  inches 
by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum,  fo 
iiuldcd,  and  few  up  the  ends  ;  then  cut  the  flap  round- 
hig,  and  fold  it  down  like  a  pocket-book  ;  laflly,  you 
may,  if  you  pieafe,  bind  the  ends  and  round  the  flap 
Y'itb  red  tape. 

And  having  feveral  of  thefe  cafes,  you  may  fill  them 
with  lines,  &c.  proper  for  every  kind  of  fifhing  5  al- 
ways remembering  to  put  into  each  of  them  a  gorgcr, 
or  i'mall  piece  of  cane,  of  five  inches  long,  ^nd  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end  ;  with 
this,  when  a  fifh  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may,  by 
putting  it  down  his  throat  till  you  feel  the  hook,  and 
boJding  the  line  tight  while  you  prefs  it  down,  eafily 
difengage  it.  ,  ■ 

And  if  you  fliould  chance  to  break  your  top,  or  any 
other  pajrt  of  your  rod,  take  the  following  dire<ftions 
ibr  mending  it : — Cut  the  two  broken  ends  with  a  long 
flope,  fo  tiiat  they  may  fit  neatly  together  :  then  fprcad 
fome  wax  very  thin  on  each  flope,  and,  with  waxed- 
thread,  or  filk,  according  as  the  fize  of  the  broken  ♦ 
part  requires,  bind  them  wcty  neatly  together ;  to 
fatten  off,  lay  the  fore-finger  of  your  left  hand  over  the 
binding^r  a"d  with  your  right,  make  four  turns  of  the 
thread  over  it  i  then  pafs  the  end  of  your  thread  be- 
tween the  under-fide  of  your  finger  and  rod,  and 
draw  your  finger  awayv  laftly,  with  the  fore-finger 
antl  thun\b  of  your  right  hand,  take  hold  of  the  firftof 
t-l»e  turns,  and,  gathering  as  much  of  it  as  you  can^ 
biad  on  till  the  three  remaining  turns  are  wound  offy 


ind  tben^take  hofil  ^  the  end,  which  you  had  before 
put  through,  and  then  draw  clofe* 

For  whipping  on  a  hook  take  the  following  direc- 
tions : — Place  the  hook  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and,  with  your  right,  git?e  ^ 
the  waxed-filk  three  or  four  turns  round  the  (hank  of 
the  hook ;  then  lay  the  end  of  the  hair  on  the  infide 
of  the  (hank,  and,  with  your  right  hand  whip  down; 
when  you  are  about  four  turns  off  the  bent  of  the  hook, 
take  the  (hank  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of 
your  hand,  and  place  the  end  of  tire  filk  clofc- by  it, 
holding  them  both  tight,  and  leaving  the  end  to  hang 
down,  then  draw  the  other  part  of  the  filk  into  a  large 
loop,  and,  with  your  right  hand  turn itig  backwards, 
continue  the  whipping  for  four  turns,  and  draw  the 
end  of  the  filk,  which  h^s  hung  down  under  the  root 
of  your  left  thumb,  clofc,  and  twift  it  off. 

To  tie  a  water-knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of  your  hairs 
about  five  inches  or  lefs  over  that  of  the  oth<?r,  and 
through  the  loop,  which  you  would  make  to  tie  them 
in  a  common  way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  fhort  end  of 
the  hairs,  which  will  lie  to  the  right  of  the  loop,  . 
twice,  and  wetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue  draw  it 
tight,  and  clip  off  the  loofc  hair. 

The  ftraw-worm  or  ruffcoat,  I  believe,  is  the  moft 
-common  of  any.  It  is  found  in  the  river  Celne,  near 
Uxbridge  ;  the  New  River,  near  London :  the  Wan- 
die,  which  runs  through  Carflralton,  in  Surrey,  and  in 
moft  other  rivers.  1  am  affured  refpe£ling  the  ftraw* 
worm,  that  it  produces  many  and  various  flies,  name- 
ly, that  which  is  called  about  London  the  wiihy-fly, 
afh-coloured  duns  of  feveral  (hapes  and  dimenfions,  as 
alfo  light  and  browns  ;  all  of  them  affording  great  di- 
verfion  in  northern  ftreams. 

To  preferve  caddice,  grafshoppers,  caterpillars,  oak* 
worms,  or  natural  flies,  the  following  is  an  excellent 
method  :— Cut  a  round  bough  of  fine  green-barked 
withy,  about  the  thickncfs  of  one's  arm,  and,  takmg 
off  the  bark  about  a  foot  in  length,  turn  both  ends  to- 
gether, into  the  form  of  a  hoop,  and  faften  them  with 
a  pack-needle  and  thread ;  then  ftop  up  the  bottom 
with  a  bung  cork  :  into  this  put  your  baits,  tie  it  over 
with  a  cole  wort- leaf,  and,  with  a  red-hot  wire  bore 
the  bark  full  of  holes,  and  lay  it  in  the  grafs  every 
night ;  in  this  manner  caddice  may  be  kept  till  they 
turn  to  flies.'     To  grafshoppers  you  may  put  grafs.  • 

But  that  I  may  not  convey  a  wrong  idea  -,  I  confider 
the  ruffcoat  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  caddice  inclofcd  in 
a  huflc  about  an  inch  long,  furrounded  by  bits  of 
ftone,  flints,  gravel,  Sec  nearly  equal  in  their  fize,  and 
moft  curioufly  compared  togerher.  This  fly  is  called 
in  the  north,  large  light-brown  ;  in  Irdand  and  fome 
other  places  it  has  the  name  of  the  flame- colour 
brown  ;  and  in  moft  p^rts  of  England,  the  fcetid 
light-brown. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  ftreams,  a  neat  round  goofe*' 
quill  is  proper ;  hut  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in^n 
eddy,  the  cork,  (haped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the* 
beft  5  which  ftiouid  not  in  general  exceed  the  fize  of » 
nutmeg.  Let  not  the  quill  which  you  put  through  it 
be  more  than  half  art  inch  above  aini  below  the  cork  ; 
and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan's-quill,  has 
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greift  advantage  over  a  bare  quill ;  for  the  quill  being 
defended  frpm  the  water  bf  the  cork,  docs  not  foften, 
tnd  die  cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
as  that  the  hook  (inks  almoft  as  foon  as  you  put  it  into 
(be  water ;  whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly,  it  does 
iwt'gct  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of  your 
ftrfm.  In  leading  your  line,  be  careful  to  balance 
them  fo  nicely,  that  the  leaft  touch  will  fink  them  ; 
fome  ufc  for  this  purpofe  lead  in  the  fliape  of  a  barley- 
corn, but,  in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  better  to 
jcad  with  than  ftiot,  whiqh  you  (hould  always  be  pro- 
yided  with,  ready  cleft ;  remembering,  that  when  you 
fi(h  fine,  it  is  better  to  have  on  your  line  a  number  of 
finall  than  a  few  large  (hot. 

By  whipping  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug 
UTth  fine  filk,  well  wJixcd,  it  not  only  prevents  the 
water  from  getting  in,  but  gredtly  preferves  it. 

In  fifiiing  with  a  float,  your  line  muft  bp  about  a  foot 
ftoTtet  than  your  rod  :  for,  if  it  is  longer,  you  cannot 
fo  well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  difea- 
gage  the  fifh.   _ 

Perch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo 
gudgeons,  and  fometimes  barbel  and  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  are  feKlom  caught  b^t  in 
ponds,  ufe  a  very  fmall  goofe  or  duck-quill  float  5  and 
for  ground  bait,  throw  in  every  now  and  then  a  bit  of 
chewed  brvad. 

Some  miay  chufe.  to  make  their  own  lines  5  in  which 
cafe,  if  they  prefer  thofe  twilled  with  the  fingers,  they 
need  only  obferve  the  'rules  given  by  the  article  for 
that  purpofe. 

When  you  ufe  the  fly,  you  will  find  it  neceflary  to 
continue  your  line  to  a  greater  degree  of  finenefs,  in 
order  to  make  which,  refer  to  the  article  Angling- 

iJNE. 

The  Perch. 
This  fi{h  is  bow-backed,  Kke  a  hog,  and  armed 
with  ftHF  griftles,  and  his  fides  with  dry  thick  fcales. 
He  is  a  very  bold  biter,  which  appears  by  his  daring  to 
venture  upon  one  of  his  own  kind,  with  more  courage 
than  even  the  ravenous  luce.  He  feldom  grows  above 
two  feet  long,  fpawns  once  a  year,  either  in  Febru:iry 
:  or  March,  and  bites  heft  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fpring. 
His  haunts  are  chiefly  in  the  ftreams  not  very  deep,  in 
hoBow  bftnks,  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  at  the  turning  of  ^ 
an  eddy.  If  the  weather  is  cool  and  cloudy,  iind  the 
water  a  little  rufiled,  he  will  bite  all  day  long,  e^pe- 
cially  from  eight  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  frt)m  three 
till  fix  in  the  evening.  If  there  are  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  in  a  hole,  they  may  all  be  caught  at  one  (landing  ; 
they  are  not  like  the  folitary  pike,  but  love  to  accom- 
pany one  anomer,  and  fwim  in  flioals,  as  all  fifhes 
which  have  fcales  are  obferved  to  do.  His  baits  are 
minnows,,  little  frogs,  or  brandlings,  if  well  fi:^  ured  ; 
when  he  bites  give  him  time  Enough,  and  you  can 
hanJfy  give  him  too  much,  for  he  is  not  ajeather- 
iDOtttnw  filh  ;  unlefs  you  do,  he  will  often  break  his 
"OW,  Angle  for  him,  if  you  bait  with  a  brandling; 
with  ail  indifferent  ftrong  line,  and  gut  at  bottom,  and 
about  five  inches  from  the  ground.  But  if  you  rove 
feliin),  with  a  minnow  or  frog,  (which  is  a  very  plra- 
^^Ti)  then  yotti-  line  fliould  be  ilrong,   and  the 


hook  armed  with  rimp,  and  the  bait  fwimming  at  mi'cf* 
water,  fufpended  by  a  cork  floar.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
always  ufe  a  troll,  that  in  cafe  a  pike  (hould  take  it,  I 
may  be  prepared  for  him.  Keep  your  minnows  in  a 
tin  kettle,  and,  when  you  bait  with  one,  (lick  the  hbok 
through  his  upper  lip,  or  back  fin.  If  you  ufe  the 
frog,  iHck  it  through  the  fkin  of  Ws  hind-leg.  Thefe 
directions  being  carefully  attended  to,  will  infure  the 
angler  fuccefs.  "  .      • 

The  Tench. 

This  is  a  delicious  frefli-water  fifli,  has  fmall  fcales, 
yet  very  large  and  fmooth  fins,  a  red  circle  about  the 
eyes,  and  a  little  barb  hanging  at  each  corner  of  hi^ 
mouth.  His  haunts  are  chiefly  in  ponds  amongft 
weeds ;  he  thrives  very  ill  in  clear  waters,  and  covets 
to  feed  in  foul  ones;  yet  his  flefh  is  nourifliing  and 
pleafant.  They  fpawn  the  beginning  of  July:  the 
proper  time  to  angle  for  them  is  early  and  late  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  the  latter  end  of  July,  and 
in  Augufl.  You  muft  ufe  a  ftrong  line  with  a  gut  at 
bottom  ;  a  fmall  quill  float}  the  depth  about  two  feet. 
He  bites  beft  at  red  worms,  if  you  dip  them  firft  in  tar, 
at  all  forts  of  partes  made  up  with  ftrong-fcented  oils>. 
and  at  one  made  with  the  infide  of  a  roll  and  honey, 
Alfo  at  cad,  lob,  flag,  arid  marfli,  worms,  gentles,  tUiJ 
foft-boiled  bread-grain. 

The  Flouni^er. 

You  may  fi(h  all  day  for  the  flounder,  either  in  fwift 
ftreams  or  in  the  ftill  deep  5  but  beft  in  the  ftream,  iiv 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  arid  July.  Your  line 
muft  be  a  fingle-haired  one,  with  a  fmall  float.  Let 
your  bait  touch  the -ground,  which  may  be  any  fort  of 
fmall  worms,  wafps,  or  gentles.  He  being  a  fi(h  but 
feldom  taken  with  rod  and  line,  to  enlarge  on  the  fub-  ' 
je£l  would  be  totally  unneceflary. 
The  Chub. 

This  filh  is  fpoken  of  under  the  article  CftUB.  Aa 
IS  alfo  the  Barbel. 

The  Roach 

Is  by  no  means  a  delicate  fifh  i  the  river  ones  are 
much  better  than  ihofe  bred  in  ponds.  They  fpawn  in 
May,  and  will  bite  all  day  long,  if  the  weather  is  not 
in  either  of  the  extremes,  on  the  top  of.  the  water .^ 
Their  haunts  are  chiefly  in  fandy  or  gravelly  deep  wa- 
ters, delighting  to  be  in  the  fliade.  Iii  April  the.balts 
are  cads  und  worms;  in  fummer  white  fnails  or  flies; 
in  autumn  a  p^lte  made  of  fine  white-bread,  moulded* 
in  your  hands  vvith  water,  and  a  little  cotton  added  to 
it,  to  L'ep  it  fro.^i  wafliing  ofi^  the  hook  ^  in  winter 
gentles  are  the  beft  bait  for  him.  You  ftiould  fifti 
with  a  line  made  of  fingle  hairs,  a  q^uill-float,  and  the 
lea<t  a'jout  a  foot  from  the  hook  j  and,  when  you  angle 
for  roach,  always  caft  in  the. ground-bait,  made  of 
bran,  clny,  7ii\d  bread,  incorporated  together  :  and, 
\yheii  you  angle  with  render  baits,  ftrike  at  the  leail  • 
nibble  that  is  apparent.  Sprouted  malt,  the  young 
brood  of  wufps,  bees  dipt  in  blood,  and  the  dried 
blood  of  flicep,  are  noftrums  in  this  kind  of  anglintj. 
The  Dace,  Dare,  and  Eels, 

Are  obferved  under  their  refpedlive  titles* 

The  GtfDGKON. 

The  gudgeon  alTords  the  angler  an  amazing  deal  of' 
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•aJvcffion ;  being  one  that  Mtcs  very. frcc'and  wheo 
ftfudc  IS  never  loft;  becaufe  he  is  a  leather-mouthed 
<i(h.  They  Tpawn  three  or  four  times  in  the  fummer, 
and  their  feeding  is  like  the  barbelV,  in  the  dreams, 
and  on  gravel ;  flighting  all  manner  of  flies.  Thevr 
T>aits  are,  chiefly  wafps,  gentles  and  cads,  but -the  fmall 
rcd-^jorm  is  belt.  When  you  angle  for  thtm,  be 
provided  with  a  gudgeon  rakej  with  iirhich  rake  the 
ground  every  ten  minutes  ;  which  gathers  them  toge- 
ther. A  fingle-haired  line-is  beft,  with  a  quill  or  cork 
tfloat,  according  to  the  r?»pidity  of  the  ftream,  and 
"Jycur  bait  on  the  ground.  You  may  angle  for  him  with 
a  runningjlnf,  by  hand,  without  a  float. 
'^The  Pope,  or  Ruff. 

This  firh.i§  fmaH,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than  ^ 
gudgeon ;  in  fliape  vej-y  like  the  perch»  but  is  better 
Tood.  His  haunts  are  in  ihe  deep«ft  running  parts  of 
5^r4vclly  rivers,  the  exaiSl  bottom  whereof, having  found 
by  plumbing,  bait  your  hooks  with  f mall  red-worms, 
or  brandlings ;  for  you  n.ay  angle  with  two  or  three,, 
and  have  excellent  fport.  He  bites  very  greedily,  and 
as  they  fwim  in  (hoals,  you  may  catch  twenty^  or 
Ihirty,  at  one  (landing,  in  ac(X)l  gloomy  day.  Always 
"bait  the  ground  with  ear-th,  and  ufe  the  fame,  tackle  as 
for.the  gudgeon^ 

The  Minnow,  or  Pink, 

Is  generally  found  in\March  or  April,  and  remains 
till  the  cold  weather  compels  it  to  retired©  its  wimcr- 
'<juar.ter«.  He  is  of  a  grecnrfli  or  wavy  iky-colour,  his 
'  belly  Very  white,  his  back  blackifh,  andis  a  moft  ex- 
cellent bait  for  ^y  of  tlie  fiffi  of  prey :  namely^  the 
4)ike,  trout,  j>erc1i,  Sec.  His  baits  are  fmall  red  worms^ 
wafps,  cadd>  3cc. 

The  Loach,  or  Loch b. 

Is  fourul  in  dear  fwift  brooks,  and  rivulets,  and  his 
^ood  is  gravel.  He  is  bearded  Irkc  the  l>arbel,  and 
freckled  with  black  and  wlitte  fpots.  You  may  cake 
^Kim  witli  a  fmall  red- worm  at  ground  ;  he  deUghtsto 
be  near  the  grave),  therefore  is  nardly  ever  feen  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

1  he  Bull-Head,  or  Miller's-Thumb. 

This  fi(h,  on  account  of  its  uglinefs,  is  in  0>me  places 
trailed  the  frefh-water  devil ;  4>e  has  abroad  head,  and 


is  peculiar  to  PemWe-mere,  in  Chefbire.  ^  The  itvef 
Dec,  (fays  thit  author,)  which  runs  (jy  Chtftei!,  fprin|rs 
in  Merionethfliire,  and,  as  it  runs  towanfs  Chc(ler,4t 
paflcs  through  the  faid  Pemblemere,  which  is  a  large 
water,  and  it  is  obfcrved  that,  though  the  river  Dee 
abounds  with  falmon,  and  Pemble-mere  with  guinniad, 
yet  there  are  never  any  falmons  caught  in  the  mere, 
n^r  any  jruinniad  in  the  river" 

1  he  Red  Chaur,  6t  Wfxch  Torgoch. 

The  re<l  charr  is  a  filh  whofe  make  is  Jonger  and 
more  flender  than  that  of  a  trout,  for  one  c?  about 
eight  inches  long  was  no  more  than  an  inch  and  thalf 
broad*  The  belly,  about  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch, 
is  painted  wiih  red,  in  Tome  of  a  more  lively»  in  others 
of  a  paler,  colour,  dnd  in  fome,  efpccially  the  female, 
it  is  quite  white.  The  flcaies  are  fmall,  and  the  lateral 
lines  ftraight.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws  pretty 
equal,  except  tlie  lower,  which  is  a  little  (harper,  and 
more  protuberant  than  the  upper.  The  lower  partoC 
the  fins  are  of  a  vermilipn^dye.  The  gills  arc  qua- 
druple, and  it  h^s  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  on  the 
tongue^  in  theiipper  jaw  there  is  a  double  row  of  them. 
The  fwimming-bladder  is  like  that  of  a  trout;  the 
liver  is  not  divided  into  lobes ;  the  gall-bladder  is 
large ;  the  heart  triangular  4  the  fpleen  fmall  and  black- 
ilhi  and  tbe  eggs  of  the  fpawn  large  and  rounds  The 
flefti  more  foft  and  tender  than  that  of  a  trout,  and  when 
boiled  can  fcarcely  be  allowed  to  be  red.  It  is  in  the 
higheft  edeem  where  known,  and  in  Wales  is  accounted 
the  chief  .difli  at  the  tables  of  pdople  of  fafhion, 
Tlie  Guilt,  or  Gilt  Charb^ 

Is  proportionably  broader  than  the  trout,  and  the 
belly  IS  more  prominent  \  but  its  length,  when  greateft^ 
nevpr  exceeds  twelve  indies :  the  fcales  are  fmall,  the 
colour  of  the  back  more  lively  than  that  of  a  trout^ 
and  is  beautified  with  black  fpots :  the  belly  and  JGdes, 
beneath  (he  lateral  line»  are  of  a  bright  ftlver  colour ; 
the  £kull  is  tranfparent,  and  the  fnoat  blueifh  :  it  has. 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  palate,  and  the  tongue; 
the  fwimming-bladder  is  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  back,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  large.  The  fle(h  of 
tbe  gift  charr  is  red,  and  is  counted  fo  very  delicious 
among  the  Italians,  that  they  fay  it  ex(;els  all  other 


a  large  mouth,  no  teeth,  but  Tvi^  lips  arc  like  a  file, .  pond  atid  fca  fiOi  whatever ;  and  they  cfteem  the  na 


with  which  he  nibbles  at  the  bait.     They  fpawn  in 
April,  and  are  full  of  fpawn  moll  of  the  fummer ;  are 
chiefly  in  holes,  or  among  ftones  in  clear  watery  but, 
in  winter  rhey  lie  in  mud  like  the  eel.     The  word  of 
ianglers  mav  take  this  fi(h«,  for,  iJF  you  look  about  the 
water  in  a  not  day,  you  may  fee  him  funning  himfelf 
on  a  (tone  ;  put  your  hook  upon  it,  baited  with  a  fmall 
red  worm,  and  he  will  take  it  directly.     The  tafte  of 
this  fiOi  is  good. 
The  Stickleback,  Shajipling,  or  Banstickle, 
is  a  fmall  prickly  fifli,  and  not  worth  the  angler's 
notice,  in  regard  to  himfelfi  but  that  be  is  an  excellent 
bait  for  the  trout,  who  will  take  it  fooner  than  the 
^minnow.     His  pricks  muft  be  broken  off,  and  baited 
according  to  the  directions  given  for  baiting  the  min- 
jHOw,  under  the  defcription  of  the  trout. 
The  GuiNNiAJ). 
Tiie  guinniad,  according  to  Camden^  and  others, 
7 


ture  of  it  fo  wholefomci  that  they  allow  fick  perfons 
to  eat  it. 

Prwcipal  Rivers  for  Ft/bingm 

The  principal  rivers  in  England  are  the  Thanies, 
Severn,  Trent,  Tine,Tweed,  Med  way.  Tees,  Dove;  Ifis, 
Tame,  Willey,  Avon,  Lea,  Trevcl,Nen,  Welland,  Dar- 
went,  Calder,  Wharf,  Nid,  Don,  Swale,  Hull,  Oufe, 
and  Are.  The  rivers  in  Wales  are  reckoned  above  two 
hundred,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Dee,  Wye, 
Conway,  Tivy,  Chedlayday,  Cluid,  Ufk,  Tovy  Faff, 
and  Dovy.  Several  rivers  in  England  run  under  ground, 
and  then  rife  again,  as  a  branch  of  the  Medway  in 
Kent  •,  the  Mole  in  Surrey  5  Hans  in  StaiibrdOiire  j  the 
little  rivers  Allen  in  Denbighlhire,  and  DcverU  in 
Wilifliire:  the  river  Recall  hides  itfelf  under  ground, 
near  Elmdey,  in  the  North-riding  of  Yorkfhire :  ac 
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AfhweM in BccKorrffhirc, rife  fomany  fources of  fpnngs 
that  they  foon  drive  a  mill ;  at  Chelder,  near  Axbridge, 
in  Somerfetiliire,  is  a  fpring  that  drives  twelve  mills  in 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  midft  of  the  river  Nen, 
fouth  of  Peterborough,  in  Noithamptonfhire^  is  a  deep 
gulph  called  Medefwell,  fo  cold,  that  in  fummer  no 
iMrimmer  k  able  to  endure  ir,  yet  it  is  not  frozen  in 
the  winter.     But  of  thefe  enough.  •  • 

The  fix  principal  rivers  are  as  follow  :— 

1.  The  Thames,  compounded  of  two  rivers^  Tame 
and  Ifis.  The  Tame  rifes  in  Bucks,,  beyond  Tarac  in 
Oxfordfliire,  and  the  Ifis  in  Cotfwold- hills,  near  Circn- 
celler,  in  Glouccftcrfhire.  They  meet  together  aboi^t* 
Dorcheiler  in  Oxford  (hire,  and  thence  run  united  be- 
twixt that  county  and  Bucks,  and  between  Bucking- 
bamfhire,  Middlefex,  and  Efl'ex,  on  the  one  fide,  and 
Surrey  and  Kent  on  the  other,  wedding  itCelf  to  the 
ICentilh  Medway  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ocean.  This 
river  is  faid  to  feel  the  violence  and  benefit  of  the  fea 
more  than  any  other  river  in  Europe,  ebbing  and  flow*  . 
ing  twice  a  day  more  than  Cxty  miles^ 

2.  The  ftcond  river  of  note  is  the  Severn,  which  ba« 
its  beginning  in  Plinlimmon-hill  in  Monteomeryfhire, 
and  its  end  feven  miles  from  Bridol,  warning  in  that 
fpace  the  walls  of  Shrcwlbury,  Worcefter,  Gloucefter, 
and  divers  other  places  and  palaces  of  note.    I(  receives 

freater  rivejs^and  is  farther  navigable  than  the  Thames, 
ut  does  not  equal  it  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fift. 

3.  The  Trent  (lb  called  on  account  of  the  thirty 
different  kinds  of  filh  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  or 
hecaufe  it  receives  thirty  fmall  rivers)  has  its  fountain 
in  Staffbrdfhire,  and,  giidiing  through  the  counties  of 
Notttngham,  Lincoln,  Leicefter,  and-  Vofk,  augments 
thc^urbolent  current  of  the  Humber,  the  moft  violent  - 
ilream  of  all  the  ifle.  The  Humber  is  not  a  diftinft 
river,  becaufe  it  has  nota.fpring  head  of  its  own,  but 
u  rather  the  mouth  or  ^j^awriwiWi of. divers  rivers  meet- 
ing together;  among  which,  befides  the  Trent,,arethe 
Darwent  and  Oufe. 

4.  The  Medway,  a  Kentifli  river,  rifcs  near  Tun- 
'bridge,  paffcs  by  Maidftone,  runs  by  Rocheftef,  and 

difcharges  itfelf  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  by 
Shccrnefs;  a  river  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  dock  at 
Chatham,  where  ihips  of  the  firft  rate  arc  built  and 
rtfiired'for  the  ufe  of  the  Englilh  navy, 

5-  The  Tweed,  the  noxih-eaft  boundary  of  Englamd, 
on  whofe  banks  is  feaied  \he  diong  and  aJmoft  impreg- 
nable town  of  Berwick* . 

6.  1  he  line,  famous  for  Newcaflle  and  its  inex- 
iiauilible  coal-pits.. 

But  to  return  to  the  Thames,  of  which,  and   the 
rivers  that  fall  into  it,  T  (hall  treat  fomew^iat  pacticuT , 
hjrly,  as  .they  are  more  the  feat  for  the  diverfioa .  of 
ajigling  than  any  others..   The  higher  an  angler  gQCs 
up  the  Thames,  if  within  about  four  miles,  the  more 
fport  and  the  gjreater  variety  of  &(h  he  will  meet  with  ',^ 
but,  as  few  Londoners,  go  fo  far  from  home>J  (balL 
ipention  the  bed  places  for  Thames  angling,  from  Lo]>- 
don-biidgc  to  Chelfea. 

But  before  I  proceed  any  farther  on  this  fubjeft,  it 
will  be  neceiTary  to  Ly  down. fooic  rujes,  which  the; 
angler  muft  attend  to.. 


If  the  ait  is  cold  and  ra«r,  the  wind  high,  (h^  water 
rough,  of  if  the  weather  is  wet,  it  is  totally  ufetefs  to 
angle  in  the  Thaofies.  But  whcnrthe  fky  is  ferene,  the 
air  temperate,  and  the  water  fmooth,  fuccefs  will  at* 
knd  you^ 

The  proper  howrs  for  angling  are  from  tBc  time  that 
the  tide  is  half  ebbed-  to  within  two  hours  of  high* 
V^ater,  provided  the  land  floods  do  not  come  down. 
Always  pitch  your  boat  under  the  jnrind  y  that  is,  if^ 
the  wind  be  in  the  fouth,  then  keep  on  the  Surrey  fliore ; 
if  north,  on  the  London  fide. 

,  The  beft  places  for  pitching  a  boat  to  angle  in  the- 
Thames,  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  frona 
York-ftairs  ^  the  Savoy,  Somerfet-houfe,  Dorfet-ftairs,. 
Blackfriars-dairs )  tlie  Dong- wharf  near  Water*lane,> 
Trig-ftairs^  and  Eflcx-ftairs.  On  the  Surrey  fide. 
Falcon-flairs ;  Bar^e-houfes  y.  Guper^s  vulgo  Ctq>id*s«- 
flairs;  the  Windmill,  andLambeth*.  ^ 

Whe0  yqu  go  to  angle  at  Chelfea,  on  a  cahn  fair  day^, 
the  windbeing  in  a  right  corner,  pitch  your  boat  al moft 
oppofite  to  the  church,  and  angle  in  fix  or  feven  feet 
water>  where,  as  well  as  at  Batterfea^  bridge,  you  will 
meet  with  plenty  of  roach  and  dace. . 

Mortlake  deeps  is  the  next  place-where  roach  princi- 
pally relbrt,  when  the. weeds  are  rottea :  and  here  ar6 
good  carp  very  often  tsdcen. 

From  the  fides  o£  the  Aits^  oppofite  to  Brentford^, 

Ifle  worthy  ^md  Twickenham^    there  is-  very  good  an—     ^ 
gling  for  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  and  perch  \  very  often  • 

you  will  meet  with  troutand  carpu 

-  Teddington  Banks  are  remarkable  for  good  gudgeons, 

roach,  &c. 

,  £ingftoa-witk  and  Kingfton  are  famous  for  barbel,^ 

roach,  and  dace. 
•  At  Hampton  and  Sudbury  th'ere  is  good^ngliiag  for- 

barbei,  roach)  dace,  chub,  gudgeons,  and  fkeggers :  anc^< 

from  the  Airs  for  trout  and  perch. 

Walton  Deeps  and  Shepperton  Pool  abound  witB^ 

large  barbel  and  dace. 

At  and  about  Windfor  is  a  vaftirariety  of <all  forts  of. 

6fh;  but,  if  a  man  be  found  angling  in   another V 

water  (wkliottt  leave)  he  is/ fined*  very  high  by  the^ 

court  of  that  town,  if  he  only  catches  a-fingle  gyd^^ 

geon,  &Ck  X 

Of  the  rivers  that  enopty  themfelves  into  the  Thames/, 

and  of  others  which  are  not  far  for  it,  Ifhall  begia^ 

with  thofe  on  the  north  fide. 

1.  Ilford-river,  the  upperpart  of '  which  abounds > 
with  roach,  dace,  andfomcvperch;  but,vbetween  Uford"^ 
and  the  Thames,  efpecially  about  three  miles  from  the- 
town,  there  is  pike. 

2.  Woodford-rivcr,  ftosed  wkhr  perch',  chub,.. roach,;, 
and  jdace. 

3.  Stratford-river,  aflbrds  the.  angler  good  diverfion 
for  roach,  dace,  chub,  perch,  &c. 

.  4    BoW-rivei;  has  the  fame  fiih  in  it  as  the  Stratford- 
river. 

5.  Ilackney^river,  having  pleaty^  of  large  barbel,., 
chub,  toach,  dace,  gudgeony  eels,  and.  lampreys.  lai 
thi^  river,  the .  barbels> ,  eels, , and  gudg^onsi  are  ^ very  ' 
fine, 

6*  Wallham-irivcr,  befides  laqte  barbel^ chub,>l'oach,r. 
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^49cv  gu«3g€^t)»  ^ud  celS}  has  ^ood  ftore  o£  One  pike, 
and  ibnie  carp. 

The  Ncw-riFcr  is  pretty  well  ftored  with  chub, 
rpach^  dace,  gudgeon,  and  eels* ' 

8.  Brentford -river,  a  good  one  formerly,  but  n^vk^ 
niucb  abufed  by  poachers;  but  the  angler  may  meet 
with  fome  chub,  roach,  dace,  and  perch*  t 

.  9.  Hounflow-river,  well  itored  with  roach,  dace> 
perch,  pike,  and  gudgeon. 

The  Powder-mill-tail,  near  Hounflow,  is  a  very 
good  place  for  angling, 

I  a  Colnc-river,  abounding  with  chub,  roach,  dace, 
perch,  trout,  and  pike. 

n,  Uxbridge-river,  excellent  for  large  eels  and  fat 
trqwts :  but,  as  the  water  is  rented,  not  only  leave  muft 
be  obtained  to  angle  in  it,  but  you  muft  pay  fo  much 
per  pound  for  what  you  kiil.  Denham,  near  Uxbridge, 
is  a  very  famous  plarcc. 

Having  now  done  with  the  north  fide,  I  proceed  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Than^cs. 

1.  Deptford*rivcr,  now  very  much  decayed,  and  has 
byt  a  few  fi(h  in  if>  as  roach,  dace,  and  flounders  : 
though  by  chance  you  may  meet  with  a  trciut. 
.    2.  Lewt(hain*river)  in  which  are  fome  good  trouts, 
large  roacbiw  chub,  gudgeon,  perch,  and  d^ce. 

3.  Wandfworth-river,  well  ftored  with  gudgeons, 
^hce,  flounders,  perch,  pike,  and  fome  carp  and 
trouU :  very  large  fiiver  eels  are  often  taken  there. 

4.  ^4itchaIn-river,  its  principal  fifiies  are  troutfU  * 

5.  Martin- river,  for  trouts  alfo. 

6.  Car(halton*river,  abounding  with  trouts  and  other 
white  fifties. 

7.  Moulfey^river,  yieldiqg  perch, Jacks,  roach,  dace, 
chub,  gudgeons,  eels,  flounders,  barbels,  and  trouts.    > 

8'  Eiher-tiver,  good,  for  jack»,  perch,  ehub>^  roachj^ 
4ace,  gudgeons^  eels,  flounders,  barbels,  and  trouts. 

9.  Cobham-river,  ftored  with  plenty  of  good  trout;- 
{at  aod  large,  as  ^o  dace,  perch,  chub,  jacks,  and 
gudgeons. 

10.  Weybridgc-river,  affording  good  diverfion  for 
carp>  fome  of  which  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds  ;  alfb 
jack,  roach,  dace,  flounders,  popes,  large  bleak,  barbel, 
and  gtKigeons. 

1 1 .  Byfleet-river,  wherein  are  very  large  pikes,  jack, 
and  tench ;  perch,  of  eighteen  inches  long  5  good  carp, 
large  flounders,  bream,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  popes, 
large  chub,  and  eels. 

^hefolhiving  are  the.  mojl  approved  methods  of  making 
compoHtids  to  edlure  f/b^  fo  that  they  may  be  taken  with 
eafe: 

Mix  the  juice  of  houfeleek  with  nettles  and  cinque- 
foil  chopped  (mall;  rub  your  hands  therewith,  and 
diftribute  it  in  quantities  in  the  water ;  put  your  hand 
into  the  water,  mid  the  fifties  will  fufibr  themfelves  to 
be  taken  with  eafe. 

,  Ki(h  mtiy  be  drawa  into  any  place  or  part  of  a  river, 
by  throwing  in  the  following  compofition :  —Take 
goatfs,  bullock's,  and  flieep's  blood,  which  is  found 
curdled  ^moBg  the  entrails  in  the  body  of  the  anintKil 
frefti  killed  |  pound  well  with  thefe,  thyme,  marjoram, 
origan,  flour,  garlic,  wine-lye,  and  fuet,  and  let  the 
whok  be  nuttle  iatapiU»}  tfacfe  m^ft  be  Mattered  into 


the  pond  difcretionaJly,  where  the  'fiih  are  wiflied  to 
Come. 

Pound  nettles  with  jotibarbc,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
quintefolium  grafs  ;  to  thefe  add  wheat  boiled  in  mar- 
joram, and  thyme-water  ;  pound  thf  whole  together, 
and  drop  it  into  the  net. 

*  Take  heart^wort  and  flack- lime,  make  them  into  a 
pafte,  which  throw  into  ftanding  water ;  rhis  will  fii 
them,  and  caufc  them  to  be  taken  at  pleafurc. 

Make  a  pafte  of  cocolus  indicus,  cummin,  old  cheefc, 
wine-lye,  and  wheat- flour;  throw  fmall  pieces  of  it 
into  dear  and  undifturbed  parts  of  the  pond  or  river, 
and  every  fifli  that  fwallows  one  of  thefe  pilFs  will  be 
come  fo  intoxicated  as  to  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken.  This  intoxication 
win  go  off  in  a  ftiort  time,  therefore  thofe  who  ufe  this 
method  muft  take  them  quickly.* 

A  pond  at  FaringdOn,  in  Berkihire,  which  was  well 
ftocked  with  carp,  tench,  and  perch,  was  poifoned  in 
this  manner  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morni;ig  moft  of 
the  fifti  were  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. They  were  taken  out  and  put  into  a  fmall  ftew-. 
pond  full  of  clear  fpring  water,  when  the  carp  and 
tench  recovered,  but  ail  the  perch  died ;  ^uc  this 
might  poffibly  be  owing  itf  the  coldnefs  of  the  water. 
See  the  clofe  of  the  article  Stew  in  this  Dfflionary.   ' " 

Take  fiflier's  berries,  pourid  them  in  a  mortar^  and 
with  water  make  them  into  a  pafte  ;  throw  pills  of  thii 
into  the  water,  and  it  will  have  the  fame  effeft  as  the 
former. 

Pound  together  marjoram,  marigolds,  wheat  'flour, 
and  rancid  butter,  and  it  will  allure  fiOi  of  all  kinds  to 
the  net. 

Take  gum  ivy  and  put  a  good  deal  of  It  into  a  hox 
made  of  oak,  and  charc  and  rub  the  infide  of  it  witii 
this  gum.  "When  you  angle  put  three  or  four  \3iorms 
into  it,  but  they  muft  not  remain  there  long ;  for  i£ 
they  do  it  will  kill  them  ;  then  fake  them  out,  and  fifli 
with  them,  putting  more  in  their  places,  as  you  wanf 
them,  out  of  your  worm  bag.  Gum  ivy  is  a  tear  whiclv 
drops  from  the  body  of  large  ivy  trees,  being  wounded, 
and  is  of  a  yellowifli  red  colour,  of  a  ftrong  fcent,  and! 
fliarp  taftc  ;  that  which  is  fold  in  the  fliops  is  counter- 
feit, and  good  for  nothing.  Therefore,  to  get  gum  ivy,' 
about  Michaelmas,  or  in  the  fpring,  drive  fevcral  great 
nails  into  large  ivy  ftalks,  wriggle  the  fame  till  they 
become  very  loofe,  and  let  thcrti  remain,  and  the  guitt 
will  iffue  thereout.  Alfo  flit  feveral  great  ivy  ftalks  at' 
the  times  above  mentioned,  and  vifit  them  once  at 
month  and  gather  the  gum  which  flows  from  the 
wounded  part:  This  will  very  much  improve  the 
angler's  fuccefs. 

Take  affa-foctida  three  drachms,  camphor  one  ditto, 
Venice-turpentine  one  ditto,  pound  the  whole  together 
in  a  mortar,  with  fome  drops  of  the  chemical  oil  of 
lavender,  or  fpike.  When  you  angle  anoint  eight' 
inches  of  your  line  with  it,  next  your  hook,  and  it  is 
excellent  tor  a  trout  in  muddy  water,  and  forgudgeoLs 
iti  clear*  V 

Diffolve  jgum  Ivy  in  oil  of  fpike,  and  anoint  your 
bait  for  a  pike  with  it,  and  he  will  take  it  the  fooner. 

Take  cat's  fat,  heron's  fat,  ftnd  the  beft  aflTa-fcetidfl, 
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of  each  two  drachms ;  mummy  Qneljr  powdered,  ditto ) 
cummin-feed  finely  powdered,  two fcruples;  and  cam- 
phor, galbanum,  and  Venice-turpentinei  of  each  one 
drachm^^and  civet  two  grains.  Make  them,  fetundum 
a'^lem^  into  athinnifli  ointment,  with  the  chemical  oils 
of  lavender,  anifeed,  and  chamomile,  and  keep  it  ih  a 
narrow-mouthed  and  weil-glazed  gallipot,  clofe  co* 
vered  with  a  bladder  and  leather,  and  it  will  keep  two 
years.  When  you  want  to  ufc  it,  put  fome  into  a 
fmall  taper  pewter  box,  and  anoint  your  line  with  it, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  hook,  and  when 
it  is  waflied  off  repeat  the  un£kion. 

Ta|:c  frcfh  horfe  dung,  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  or  net, 
throw  it  into  the  water,  and  the  fifli  will  gather  about 
it.  * 

Take  quickfilver,  which  put  into  a  thick  glafs  phial, 
fallen  it  to  a  packthread,  and  let  it  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  the  night,  efpecially  when, the 
moonlfiiines,  and  you  will  fee  a  quantity  of  fifli  come 
together.' 

Put  oil  of  chamomile  into  a  phial,  and  when  you 
would  fifli  you  mud  have  ibme  worms  and  kill  them 
in  the  faid  phial  of  oil,  and  bait  your  hooks  with  thofe 
worms. 

Boil  barley  in  water  till  it  burfts,  then  boil  it  with 
liquorice,  a  little  mumthy  and  honey ;  beat  all  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  till  it  is  (liff  as  pafte,  which  put 
into  boxes  clofe  flopped  ;  when  you  would  fifli  at  any 
place,  take  about  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of  it,  and 
boil  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  two  handfuls  of  frefh 
barley,  and  a  little  liquorice,  leaving  it  till  it  is  almoft 


dry ;  t^en  throw  it  into  the  places  where  you  would 
have  the  fifli  come,  and  they  will  gather  there. 

TAe  the  herb  dragon-wort,  from  which  extraft 
the  juice,  with  it  rub  your  hands^,  and  the  fifli  will 
come  near,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken,  holding 
them  in  the  water;  the  proper  hour  forfiftiingis  from 
five  till  fix  in  the  morning. 

.  Take  fome  of  a  heron's  flefli,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle 
dofe  covered  with  clay,  or  wax,  with  fome  muflc,  am- 
ber, and  civet,  put  the  pot  into  a  kettle  full  of  water, 
and  make  it  boil  till  you  are  fure  the  faid  flefli  is  con- 
verted into  oil,  then  take  out  the  bottle,  and  pour  out 
the  oil ;  with  which  rub  your  line>  and  all  the  Gfli 
will  come  to  be  taken. 

Take  fat  of  a  heron,  mummy,  galbanum,  of  each 
two  drachms,  muflc  one  grain,  aqua  vitx  two  ounces  i 
mix  all  together  in  an  earthen  porringer  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  ftir  till  it  is  thick;  keep  it  in  a  leaden  por- 
ringer, and  with  it  rub  the  hook/  or  the  ends  of  the 
line,  or  cork,  and  the  fifli  will  come  fo  that  you  may 
take  them  with  your  hands. 

Take  the  belly  of  a  heron,  that  is,  the  bowels  or 
entrails,  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  glafs  phial, 
which  ftop  clofe  with  wax :  then  bury  it  in  hot  horfe- 
dung,  and  let  it  turn  to  oil,  which  will  be  within  ten 
or  fifteen  days';  then  take  an  ounce  of  afla-foetida« 
and  mix  it  with  the  faid  oil,  it  wijl  all  thicken  like 
honey  ;  with  which  anoint  your  line,  ftick,  or  rod,  or 
elfe  the  bait  you  put  upon  the  hook. 

For  all  the  neceflary  inflru£^ions  for  fiooKS)  &c.  fee 
the  Articles  Angling  Rod,  &c« 
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F  L  E 


wdf  Dcfcrtptlon  of  proper  Baits  for  fh  fevtral  Sorts  of 
i  ISH  referred  to  in  thejoregoing  Table. 

FLIES. 

1.  Stone- fly,  found  under  hollow  ftones  at  the  fide 
of  rivers,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  yellow  ftreaks  on 
the  back  and  bcHy,  has  large  wings,  and  is  in  fcafon 
from  April  to  July. 

2.  Green-drake,  found  among  ftones  by  river  fides, 
has  a  yellow  body  ribbed  with  green,  is  long  and  (len- 
der, with  wings  like  a  butterfly,  his  tail  turns  on  his 
back,  and  is  in  feafon  from  May  ta  Midfummer. 

3.  Oak-fly,  found  in  the  body  of  an  old  oak  or  a(h, 
with  its  head  downwards,  is  gf  a  brown  colour,  and  ex- 
cellent from  May  to  September ;  for  trout,  put  a  cod- 
bait  or  gentle  on  the  point,  and  let  it  fink  a  few  inches 
in  clear  water. 

4.  Palmer-fly,  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  or  plants, 
is  commonly  called  a  caterpillar,  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  fly  is  excellent  for  trout. 

5.  Ant-fly  \^  found  in  ant-hills  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

6.  The  May-fly  is  to  be  found  playing  at  the  river- 
fide,  cfpccially  againft  rain. 

7.  The  black-fly  is  to  be  found  upon  every  hawthorn, 
afjcr  the  buds  are  come  off.  For  the  flies  proper  for 
each  month,  fee  the  Articles  April,  &c.-  Angling. 

PASTES. 

1.  Take  the  blood  of  (beep's  hearts,  and  mix  it  with 
honey  and  flour  worked  to  a  proper  confiftence. 

2.  Take  old  cheefe  grated,  a  little  butter  fufHcient 
to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  fa(Fron  :  in  winter  ufe 
rufty  bacon  in(^ead  of  butter. 

3.  Crumbs  of  bread  chewed  or  worked  with  honey 
(of  fugar)^  moiftened  with  gum-ivy  water. 

4*  Bread  chewed,  and  worked  in  the  hand  till  ftifF. 
See  for  more  under  tlie  Article  Paste  for  Angling  : 
as  alfo  for  Worms  under  its  proper  Article. 

W  O  R  M^  S. 

•  1.  The  earth-bob,  found  in  fandy  ground  after 
ploughing  ;  it  is  white  with  a  red  head  aild  bigger  than 
a  gentle  :  aiK)ther  is  found  in  healthy  groutid,  with  a 
black  or  blue  head.  Keep  them  in  an  earthen  veflel 
well  covered,'and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  mould  they 
harbour  in.  They  are  excellent  from  April  to  November. 

2.  Gentles,  to  be  had  from  putrid  fle(h«  let  them  lie 
in  wheat  brafi  a  few  days  before  ufed. 

3.  Flag-worms,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags,  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  are  longer  and  thinner  than  a 
gentle,  and  muft  be  fcoured  like  them. 

4.  Cow-turd-bob,  or  clap-bait,  found  under  a  cow- 
turd,  from  May  to  Michaelmas  5  it  is  like  a  gentle,  but 
large.     Keep  it  in  its  native  earth,  like  the  earth-bob. 

5.  Cadis- worm,  or  cod-bait,  found  under  loofe 
ftones  in  (hallow  rivers  \  they  arc  yellow,  bigger  than 
SI  gentle,  with  a  black  or  blue  head,  and  are  in  feafon 
from  April  to  July.     Keep  them  in  flannel  bags. 


6.  Lob-worm,  found  in  gardens ;  it  is  very  larjrc, 
and  has  a  red  head,  a  ftrcak  down  the  back,  and  a  flat 
broad  tail. 

7.  Marlh^worms,  found  in  marfhy  ground :  keep 
them  in  mud  ten  days  before  you  life  them :  theircolour 
is  a  blueifh  red,  and  arc  a  good  bait  from  March  to 
Michaelmas. 

8.  Brandling  red-worms,  or  blood-worms ;  found  in 
rotten  dunghills  and  tanner's  bark  ;  they  are  fmall  red- 
worms,  very  good  for  all  fmall  fifh,  have  fomctimes  a 
yellow  tail,  and  are  called  tag  tail. 

FISH   and    INSECTS. 

I.  Minnow;    2.  gudgeon ;    3.  roach  ;    4.  dace;   5.. 
fmclts  ;  6.  yellow  frog  ;  7.  fnail  flit ;  8.  grafshopper. 

FITCH,         1  a  pole-cat ;  alfo  the  flcin  or  fur  of 

FrrCHOW,  3  that  creature. 
FIVES.    SeeVivEs. 

FLAG- WORM,  an  infeft  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
found  and  bred  in  flaggy  ponds  or  fedgy  places,  hang- 
ing to  the  fibres,  or  fmall  firings  that  grow  to  the 
roots  of  the  flags,  and  they  are  ufually  inclofed  in  a 
yellow  or  reddim  hu(k  or  cafe. 

FLANKS,  the  fides  of  an  horfe.  In  a  (Irift  fenfc,. 
the  flanks  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremities  of  his  belly, 
where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  below  the  loins.  They 
(hould  be  full,  and  at  the  top  of  them,  on  each  fide, 
fliould  be  a  feather  ;  and  the  nearer  thofe  feathers  are 
to  each  other,  fo  much  the  better ;  but  if  they  be  as 
it  were  within  view,  then  the  mark  is  excellent. 

The  diftancc  between  the  laft  rib  and  haunch-bone, 
which  is  properly  the  flank,  (hould  be  (hort,  which  is^ 
termed  well-coupled  ;  fnch  horfes  are  moft  hardy,  and- 
will  endure  labour  longeft. 

If  a  horfe  have  a  flank  full  enough,  you  are  to  <ron— 
fider  whether  it  be  too  large ;  that  is,  if  over  agairift 
that  part  of  the  th'rgh  called  the  fliffle,  the  flank  fall  too' 
low ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  a  great  advance  to  purfinefs, 
efpeclally  if  the  horfe  be  not  very  young. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank,  if  the  laft  of  the 
(hort  ribs  be  at  a  confidcrable  diftance  from  the  haunch- 
bone  ;  although  fuch  horfes  may  for  the  time  have  very 
good  bodies,  yet  when  they  are  hard  laboured,  they  will 
lofe  them. 

A  horfe  is  alfo  faid  to  have  no  flank,  when  his  ribs*^ 
are  too  much  (traitened  in  their  compafs,  which  is 
eafily  perceived,  by  comparing  their  height  with  that 
of  the  haunch^- bones,  for  they  ought  to  be  as  high,  and 
equally  raifed  up  as  they  are,  or  but  very  little  kfs, 
when  the  horfe  is  in  j^od  cafe. 

A  horfe  is  like  wife  faid  to  have  little  flanks,  to  be  for- 
rily  bodied,  to  be  grunt-bellied  and  thin  gutted,  when. 
his  flank  turns  up  like  a  greyhound,  ami  his  ribs  are 
flat,  narrow,  and  (hort. 

A  well  flanked  horfe>  is  one  that  has  wide  and  well- 
made  ribs,  and  a  good  body.  In  this  cafe,  the  ward; 
flank  is  ufed  in  the  room  of  gut. 

FLEAM,  is  a  fmall  inftrument  of  iine  ftecl,  com-^ 

pofed  of  two  or  three  moveable  lancets  for  bleeding  ^ 

horfe,  and  fometimes  making  inci (ions  upon  occaiion,, 

and  fupplying  the  room  of  an  inCifion-rknite.. 

A  a  a.  KLEW. 
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VLZW*    Sec  Nets  f on  Fiskiko, 

FLIES.      Toprevettt  flies  teaziftg  Qaith. 

Boil  bay-berries  in  oil,  arrd  anoint  them  with  It,  and 
they  will  never  fit  on  cattle  5.  or,  wet  the  hair  of  horfcs, 
with  the  juice  of  gourd  at  Midfummer,  and  they  will 
not  molcft  them.  If  cattle  are  anointed  with  the  juice 
of  arfmart,  flies  will  not  come  near  them,  though  it  is 
the  heat  of  fummer. 

To  FLING,  is  the  fiery  and  obftinate  adion  of  an 
unruly  horfe.  % 

To  fling  like  a  cow,  is  to  raife  only  one  leg,  and 
give  a  blow  with  it. 

To  flinjr,  or  k}clc  with  the  hind-legs.     See  Yerk.' 

FLINTS,  for  fowling-pieces,  (hould  be  clear,  but 
whether  dark  or  light  coloured  is  immaterial.  Their 
Cze  (liould  bo  fuited  to  the  gun,  and  be  neither  too 
large  and  thick,  or  too  fmall  and  flight ;  the  firft 
will  not  give  freely,  and  the  other  will  be  apt  to 
break. 

FLOATS,  FOB  Fishing,  are  made  divers  ways; 
fomeufe  the  quills  of  Mufcovy  ducks,  which  are  the' 
bed  for  flow  waters,  but  for  (Irong  (Ireams  cork  floats 
are  the  beft ;  therefore  take  a  good  found  cork,  .with- 
out flaws  or  holes,  and  bore  it  through  with  a  hot  iron, 
into  which  piit  a  quill  of  a  fit  proportion  s  then  pare 
the  cork  into  a  pyramidal  form,  of  what  fize  you 
pleafe,  and  .grind  it  fmooth. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  ftreanM,  a  neat  round  goofc» 
quill  is  proper  ;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  ihaped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
beft  \  which  (bould  not,  in  general,  exceed  the  (ize  of 
9  nutmeg  ;  let  not  the  quill>  which  you  put  through  it, 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  rtie  cork  \ 
and  this  float,  though  some  prefer  a  fwan's  quill,  has 
great  advantage  over  a  bare  quill  \  for  the  quill  being 
defended  from  the  water  by  the  cprk,  does  not  foften, 
and  the  cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
as  that  the  hook  (inks  almoft  as  foon  as  you  put 
into  the  water ;  whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly, 
it  does  not  get  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of 
your  fwim.  See  the  form  of  the  float,  Plate  IX* 
Fig*  16.  and,  in  leading  your  lines,  be  careful  to  ba- 
lance them  fo  nicely,  that  a  very  fmall  touch  will  fmk 
thenf  \  fome  ufe  for  this  purpofe  lead  ihaped  like  a 
barley-corn,  but  there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with 
than  (hot,  which  yoa  mud  have  ready, cleft  always  with 
you ;  remembering,  that  when  you  fifh  fine,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  on  your  line  a  great  number  of  (mall  than  a 
few  large  (hot. 

Whip  the^nd  of  the  quill  round  .the  plug  with  fine 
(ilk,  well  waxed ;  this  will  keep  the  water  out  of  your 
float,  and  prcferve  it  greatly. 

FLO  AT- ANGLING.  \n  this  the  Kne  (hould  be 
longer  than  the  rod  by  two  or  three  feet,  and  let  the 
pellet  that  is  put  upon  it  be  neither  fo  heavy  asto  flnk 
the  cork  or  float,  nor  fo  light'as  to  hinder  the  fmalleft 
touch  from  puili^igit  under  water,  becaufe  that  is  the 
oolf  fign  you  have  of  a  bite.  In  rivers,  it  will  be 
moft  proper  to  make  ufe  of  a  cork  \  but  in  (landing 
waters^  af  quill  will  ferve  well  enough. 


FLY 


lo  fi(bing  with  a  float,  your  line  mud  be  about  a 
foot  (horter  than  your  rod  :  for  if  it  is  longer,  you  can- 
not fo  well  command  your  hook  when  you  ccipc  todif- 
engage  the  fifh. 

Perch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo. 
gudgeons,  and  fometimes  barbel  and  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  are  feldom  caught. but  in 
ponds,  ufe  a  very  fmall  goofe  or  a  duck-quiil  float; 
and  for  ground  bait  throw  in,  e?ery  now  and  then,  a 
bit  of  chewed  bread. 

For  barbel,  the  place  (hould  be  baited  the  night  be* 
fore  you  fifti^  with  graves,  which  are  the  fediment  of 
melted  tallow,  and  may  be  had  at  the  tallow-chandlers : 
ufe  the  fame  ground-bait  while  you  are  fiOiing,  as  Tor 
roach  and  dace. 

In  fiOiing  with  a  float  for  chub  in  warm  weather, 
(ifli  at  mid- water,  in  cool  weather,  and  in  cold  at  the 
ground. 

FLOUNDERS,  may  be  fi(hed  fbr  all  day  long, 
either  in  a  fwifc  ftream,  or  in  thoflill  deep  water;,  but 
heft  in  the  ftream,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  July :  the  propet  baits  ate  all  forts  of  worms, 
wafps,  aiid  gentles.    ; 

FLUSH.    The  term  for  railing  a  wood^cock. 

FLUX  IN  Swine.  It  comes  by  great  loofenef&sia 
eating  unwholefome  food. 

Uruife  nut-galls,  or  dried  acorns,  does,  and  white 
ftarcb,  of  each  an  ounce ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar and  a  quart  of  milk  \  ftrain  it,  and  give  it  warm» 
morning  and  evening.    Or, 

Take  nut  gall,  two  ounces,  as  much  ftarrh,  and  a 
handful  of  betony^  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  boil 
them  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and 
give  it  hot  three  mornings. 

FLY-ANGLING.  Let  the  rod  be  light,  and  the 
line  twice  as  long  as  your  rod,  and  very  urong  at  top, 
and  grow  gradually  taper.  You  muft  contrive  to  have 
the  wind  on  your  back,  and  the  fun,  if  it  ftiines,  to  be 
before  you,  and  to  fifh  down  the  ftream :  and  carry 
the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  downwards,  by  wliica 
means  the  (hadow  of  vourfelf  and  the  rod  too,  will  be 
the  leaft  oflfcnfive  to  tne  fifh,  for  the  fight  of  any  fliadc 
difturbs  the  fifh,  and  fppils  fport. 

In  March,  or  April,  if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a 
little  windy  or  cloudy,  the  beft  fifhing  is  with  the 
palmer-worm,  which,  with  the  may-fly,  are  the  ground 
of  all  fly- angling.  See  the  Articles  Fishing,  Ano- 
ling,  &c. 

Till  you  are, a  proficient,  every  throw  will  go  near 
to  coft  you  a  hook :  therefore  pradifc  for  fome  time 
without  one  ;  or  get  your  flies  drefied  on  filk  worms 
gut,  and  you  will  not  eafily  break  them  off..  See  Arti* 
des  Fishing,  Angling,  &Cf 

The  beft  times  to  ufe  a  fly  are,  when  the^  river  baa 
been  a  little  difcoloured  by  rain,  and  is  again  clearings 
or  a  cloudy,  breezy  day.  When  the  wiiul  is  highf 
cbufe  the  ftill  deep  \  when  fmall  or  none,  the  running 
ftreams,  ufe  then  the  natural,  in  boifterous  weather 
the  artificial  fly.  In  clear  ftreams,  ufe  a  fmatl  Ay  ;  in 
lefs  clear,  one  larger  %  a  light  coloured  fly,  in  a  bright 
day ;  a  dark  fly  fbr  dark  waters ;  and  au  oraiige  fly  sa 
muddy  ones. 
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,  To  PLT  ON  HbaD)  (in  TUcontj)  !•»  when  aJi^k^ 
miffing  her  quarry,  betakes  herfelf  (o  the  next  check, 

ai  CTOW9,  &c«   ' 

To  FLY  CROSS,  (in  Falconry)  is  faid  of  a  hawk, 
when  (he  flies  at  great,  birds*  as  crao^s,  geefe,  8cc. 

To  FLY  THE  Heels  i  a  horfe  is  faid  to  fly  the  hceli 
when  he  obeys  the  fpur.    See  Spur  and  Heels. 

FOAU  Colt  is  the  young  male  of  the  horfe  kind, 
as  iiiiy  is  the  female.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  know 
the  fliape  that  a  foal  is  like  to  be  of«  for  the  fame  (hape 
he  carries  at  a  month,  he  will  carry  at  fix  years  oldi  '^ 
he  be  not  abufcd  in  after  keeping ;  and  as  the  good 
Ihape  appears,  fo  do  the  defers  alfo. 

And  as  to  height,  it  is  obfervcd,  that  a  large  (hin- 
bone,  long  from  the  Jcnee  to  the  paftern,  (hews  a  tall 
horfe ;  for  which^  another  way  is,  to  fee  what  fpace 
he  has  between  his  knee  and  wither«)<  which  being 
doubled,  it  will  be  his  height  when  he  is  a  competent 
horfe. 

There  are  alfo'ineans  to  know  their  goodnefs ;  for  if 
they  are  ftirring  fptrits,  free  from  affrights,  wanton  of 
difpofition,  and  very  a£tive  at  leaping  and  running* 
and  driving  for  maftery,  fuch  generally  prove  good 
mettled  horfes  ;  and  tlMHe  on  the  contrary  are  jades* 

And  if  their  hoofs  be  ftrong,  deep,  tough,  fmooth, 

.  upright  (landing,  and   hollqw,  thev  cannot  be   bad; 

therefore,  the  Barbary  horle  is  well  known  by  his  hoof. 

Foals  are  ufually  foaled  about  the  beginning  of  fum- 
mer,  and  it  iscuftomary  to  let  them  run  till  Michaelmas 
with  the  mare,  at  wkich  time  they  may  be  weaned. 
Some  however  maintain,  that  a  foal  is  rendered  much. 
(boaer  fit  forfervice  by  being  allowed  to  fuck  the  whole 
winter,  and  weaned  about  Candlemas  or  Shrovetide. 
When  iirft  weaned,  let  them  not  be  kept  in  the  hearing 
of  their  dam,  but  ihould  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  hay  and  oats  *,  the  hay 
muft  be  very  fweet  and  fine,  efpeciailv  at  firfl,  and  a 
4ittk -white  bran  (hould  be  mixed  with  their  oats,  in 
order  to  keep  their  bodies  open,  and  make  them  eat 
and  drink  freely.  When  foals  are  kept  up  in  the  win- 
ter, they  are  not  to  be  immured  continually  in  the 
(table ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  fun 
flunes  warm,  they  (hould  always  be  allowed  to  play 
about  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  when  the  winter  is  over, 
they  (houid  be  turned  into  fome  dry  ground  where  the 
grafs  is  fweet  and  fhort,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure.  The  winter  after  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  (table,  without  any  further  care 
than  that  which  is  taken  of  other  horfes :  but  after  the 
firft  year,  fillies  and  colts  (hould  not  be  kept  together. 
For  the  manner  of  breaking  them,  fee  the  Article 
Horse. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfes,  or  other 
cattle.  In  fome  places,  hay  and  (traw  mingled  to- 
gether, h  peculiarly  denominated  fodder. 

FOGGAGE,  (in  the  fore(t  law)  is  rank  grafs  not 
tMen  up  in  fumaer. 

.    FOUL    A  hare  when  (he  runs  the  fame  ground  (he 
has  run  before  is  faid  tcrrun  the  fctih 

FOILING,  (among  fpor«fmen)  the  footing  and  trends 
iiiirol  adecr,  that  is  on  the  grafs,  and  fcarce  vlfible. 

FOLD-NKT,  a  foi t  of  net  with  which  fmall  birds 


are  taken  in  the  nigkti  as  reprefcfttcd  In  Plafe  VII. 
Fig.  I.  and  which  may  be  carried  by  orte  man,  if  fmall : 
or,  if  large,  two  may  manage  it,  and  b  as  follows  : 

When  the  flet  is  fixed  6n  both  fides  to  t#o  ftrong, 
ftraight,  and  light  poles,  you  muft  have,  at  Icaft,  two  or 
three  lufty  men  to  a(fi(l  you,  all  very  filent ;  the  pole* 
whereon  your  nets  are  tied,  (hotdd  be  about  twelve  feet 
lone,  that  fo  they  may  hold  up  the  higher. 

He  who  bears  the  lights,  which  (hould  be  torches, 
muft  carry  them  behind  the  nets  in  the  midft  of  them,, 
about  two  yards  ftom  them  ;  and  fo  order  it,  as  to  carry 
the  nets  between  the  wind  and  the  birds,  who  all  na- 
turally roolt  on  their  perches  with  their  breads  againft 
the  wind  ;  by  this  means,  he  that  beats  the  bu(hcs  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  hedge,  will  drive  them  out  the 
way  towards  the  light. 

When  you  find  any  bird  in  your  net,  you  need  not 
make  much  hafte,  for  it  will  enfnare  them  of  itfclf,  and 
they  cannot  get  away  fuddenly. 

FONCEAU,  is  the  bottom,  or  end,  of  a  csnnon- 
bitt-mouth  ;  that  is,  the  part  of  the  bitt  that  joins  it  to 
the  banquet.     See  Chapbrok. 

FOOD.CASTING:  this  is  a  diforder  in  horfes. 
that  arifes  from  an  overload  of  fome  new  meat.  When 
a  horfe  is  turned  into  fine  cloved  cardefsly,  or  when 
he  eats  largely  of  the  fre(h  pulfe  kinds  often,  his  (lo- 
mach  falls  mto  this  diforder  ^  and  he  will  caft  up  every 
thing  hefwallows,  water  as  well  as  food. 

DiiTolve  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  half  an  ounce,  of 
mithridate,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  philontum  roma* 
num,  and  an  ounce  of  honey ;  add.  to  this,  a  drachm  of 
powder  of  cinnanu)n,  and  a  pint  of  red  port  wine,  and 
give  it  as  a  drench.  He  muft  not  have  any  thing  for 
two  hours  after  it,  and  then  onfv  a  little  fweet  hay. 
After  this,  feed  him  carefully,  and  give  him  moderate 
labour  or  exercife  for  three  days,  and  there  will  be  fel- 
dom  any  occafion  for  repeating  the  drench ;  but,  if 
there  (hould,  on<  more  will. make  the  cure  eflfeftuaU 

FOOT  OF  A  Horse,  con(ifts  of  a  hoof  or  coffin ; 
which  is  all  the  horn  that  appeiars  when  the  horfe's 
foot  is  fet  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a  great  imperfection  to  have  feet  too  large  and 
fat,  or  to  have  them  little ;  fuch  horfes  as  have  them 
too  little,  are  for  the  moft  part  very  heavy,  and  apt  to 
ftumble,  efpecially  if  with  fuch  feet' they  have  weak 
legs,  and  too  long  pafterns^;  on  the  other  hand,  too 
fmall  feet  arc  much  to  be  fufpedted,  becaufe  they  are 
often  painful,  and  fubje£t  to  cloven  quarters,  and 
other  imperfeftions. 

FOOT  OF  A  Horse,  is  the  extremity  of  the  leg, 
from  the  coronet  to  the  lowtr  part  of  the  hoof. 

The  four  ''feet  are  diftingui(hed  by  four  diSer^nt 
names ;  the  two  fore  feet  are  by  fome  called  the  hands 
of  a  horfe,  but  that  term  is  in  difufe  )  the  common  ex* 
pre(fion  being  the  far  fore  foot,  to  denote  the  right  foot 
before  j  the  near  foot,  the  ftirrup  foot,  and  the  bridle 
hand  foot  to  denote  the  left  before. 

Of  the  two  hinder  feet,  the  right  is  called  the  far 
hind  foot:  and  when  fpears  were  ufedf  it  was  called 
the  fpear  foot,  becaufe  in  retting  the  fpear,  the  focket 
of  it  anfwered  the  right  foot. 
•    The  lefjt  hind  foot,  is  caHcd  the  near  foot  behind. 
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FAT-FOOT  }  a  horfc  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  foot, 
when  the  hoof  19  fo  thin  and  weak,  that  unlefs  the  nails 
be  drove  very  fliort,  he  runs  the  rifle  of  being  pricked 
in  (hoemg  J  the  Englifli  horfes  are  very  fubjeS  to  this 
diforder.  A  horfe's  foot  is  faid  to  be  derobe,  i.e. 
robbed  or  ftolen,  when  it  is  worn  and  wafted  by  going 
without  (hoes,  fo  that  for  want  of  hoof  it  is  difficult 
to  flioe  them. 

FOOTGELD,   ^an  amercement,  or  fin^  lajd  upon 

FOUTGELD,  J  thofe  who  lie  within  the  bounds 
of  a  foreft,  for  not  lawing  or  cutting  out  the  ball 
of  their  dogs  feet  5  and  to  be  quit  of  footgeld,  is 
a  privilege  to  keep  dogs  there  unlawed  ^nd  uncoa- 
trouled. 

FOREHEAD  of  a  Horse,  (hould  be  fomewhat 
broad  j  fome  would  have  it  a  little  raifed,  but  a  flat  one 
is  more  beautiful. 

A  horfe  fliould  have  in  his  forehead  that  which  we 
call  a  feather,  which  is  a  natural  frizzling  or  turning  of 
the  hair;  if  he  have  two  that  are  near,  or  touch,  the 
mark  is  fo  much  the  better. 

Tf  a  horfe  be  neither  white,  dappled,  nor  approaching 
thcfe  colours,  he  (hould  have  a  ftar  or  blaze  in  his  fore- 
head: it  being  a  defeft,  not  only  as  to  the  beauty,  but 
often  as  to  the  goodncfs  of  the  horfc  of  any  dark  colour 
to  be  without  one. 

FORE-LEGS  of  a  Horse,  confift  of  an  arm,  fore 
thigh  and  the  fliank,  both  which,  the  larger,  broader, 
and  more  nervous  they  arc  the  better. 

FORE-LOIN  (with  Hunters)  is  when  a  hound  go- 
ing before  the  reft  of  the  cry,  meets  chafe  and  goes 
away  with  it. 

.  FOREST,  a  great  wood,  or  place  privileged  by  royal 
authority,  which  differs  from  a  park,  warren,  or  chafe; 
being  on  purpofe  allotted  for  the  peaceable  abiding  and 
iiouridiing  of  beafls  and  fowls  thereto  belonging  ;  for 
which  there  arc  certain  peculiar  laws,  officers,  and  or- 
ders, part  of  which  appear  in  the  great  charter  of  the 
foreft.     Its  properties  are  thefe : 

1.  A  foreft  truly  and  ftridly  taken  cannot  be 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  King,  bccaufe  none  elfe 
has  power  to  grant  a  commiflion  to  be  a  Juftice  in 
Eyre. 

2.  The  next  property  is  the  courts,  as  the  Juftice- 
feat  every  ^three  years,  the  Swainn>ote  three  times  a 
year,  and  the  Attachment  once  every  forty  days. 

3.  The  third  property  mav  be  the  officers  belonging 
to  it,  for  the  prefervation  of  vert  and  venifon  ;  as  the- 
jfuftice  of  the   foreft,    the   Warder  or   Keeper,   the 
Verdurers,  tKe  Forefters,    Agiftors,  Regarders,  Bea- 
dles, &c.  which  fee  in  their  proper  places. 

But  the  principal  court  of  the  foreft  is  the  Swain- 
mote, which  is  no  lefs  incident  thereto,  than  a  pie- 
powder to  a  fair ;  and  if  this  fails  there  is  nothing  of  a 
foreft  remaining,  but  it  is  turned  into  the  nature  of  a 
chafe* 

Foreft s  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England,  that,  except- 
ing theNc)f -foreft  inHampfliire,  cre<ftcd  by  William  the 
jCpn^ucrqr,  and  Hampton-Court  creded  by  Henry  VIII. 
it  is*faid^here  is  no  record  or  hiftory  which  makes  any 
certain  mention  of  their  cre&ion,  though  they  are  men- 
tioned by-  feveral  writers,  and  in  divers,  pf  our  laws  gnd 


ftatutcs.  There  arc  69  forefts  in  England,  13  chafes, 
and  8 :)0  parks;  the  four  principal  forefts  are  New- 
foreft,  Sherwood -foreft,  Dean-foreft,  and  Windfor- 
forcft. 

FORESTER,  is  an  ofiicer  of  the  foreft,  fworn  to 
preftrve  the  vert  or  venifon  therein,  and  to  attend  the 
wild  beafts  within  his  bailiwick,  and  to  watch  and  en- 
deavour to  keep  them  fafe  by  day  and  night ;  he  isalfo 
to  apprehend  all  offenders  againft  vert  and  venifon, 
and  to  prcfent  them  to  the  courts  of  the  foreft,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  puniftied  according  to  their 
offences. 

FORKED  HEADS  (with  Hunters)  aU  deer  heads 
which  bear  two  croches  on  the  top,  or  that  have  their 
croches  doubled. 

FORKED-TAILS,  ^  name  givep  in  fome  parts  of 
the  kingdofio  to  the  falmon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  its 
growth. 

FORME,  a  French  term  for  a  fwelling  in  the  very 
fubftance  of  a  horfe*s  pattern,  and  not  in  the  flcin;  they 
come  as  well  in  the  hind  legs  as  in  thefore,^and  though 
it  be  an  imperfeflion  not  very  common,  yet  it  is  dan- 
gerous, as  it  will  admit  no  other  remedy  but  firing 
and  taking  out  the  fole ;  neither  can  the  fire 
be  given  to  the  part  without .  great  difficulty  and 
hazard. 

FORMICA,  is  a  diftempcr  which  commonly  feizes 
upon  the  horn  of  a  hawk's  beak;,  which,  will  eat  the 
beak  away,  occafioned  by  a  worm. 

FORMICA  is  alfo  a  fcurvy  mange,  which  in  fum- 
mer-time  very  much  annoys  a  tpaniels  ears,  and 
is  caufed  by  flies  and  their  own  fcratching  with  their 
feet.  , 

For  the  cure  :  Infufe  four  ounces  of  gum-dragon  in 
the  ftrongeft  vinegar  that  can  be  got,  for  the  fpace  of  . 
eight  days,  and  afterwards  bruife  it  on  a  marble  ftone, 
as  painters  do  their  colours  ;  then  add  two  ounces  of 
roach  alum  and  galls  ;  mingle  all  well  together  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  pi»rt  affcfted. 

FORMS,  OR  Seats  (hunting  term)  applied  to  a  hare, 
when  die  fquats  in  any  place. 

FOUR  CORNERS  ;  to  work  upon  the  four  cor- 
ners, is  to  divide  (in  imagination)  the  volt  or  round 
into  four  quartern ;  the  horfe  makes  a  round  or  two  on 
trot  or  gallop,  and  when  he  has  done  fo  upon  each 
quarter  he  has  made  the  four  corners. 

To  FOUNDER  a  Horse,  is  to  over-ride  him,  or 
to  fpoil  him  with  hard  working. 

FOUNDERING  in  the  Feet,  a  diftempcr  that 
affetls  a  horfe  by  means  of  hard  riding  or  labour,  or  by 
heats  and  colds,  which  diforder  the  body,  and  excite 
malignant  humours,  th^t  inflame  the  blood,  melt  the 
greafe,  and  make  it  defceod  downwards  to  the  feet,  and 
there  (ettle ;  which  caufes  a  numbnefs  in  the  hoof,  f« 
that  the  horfe  has  no  fenfe  or  feeling  in  it%.  and  is  hardly 
able  to  ftand,  and  when  he  does  he  Ihake^  and  quakes  as 
if  he  had  an  ague-fit  upon  him ;  fometimes  this  malady 
proceeds  from  his  being  watered  while  he  is  very  hot, 
and  his  greafe  melted  within  him,  and  then  fuddenly 
cooled  by  fetting  him  upon  cold  planks  without  litter  $ 
or  by  taking  his  faddle  off  too  fooni  or  elfe  by  letting 
him  ftand  while  hot  in  fome.  (hallow  water  up  to  .the 

^^  fetlocks  i 
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fetlock*;  by  means  of  which  dxtraotdinaTy  coWncfs,  it 
caufes  the  melted  greafe  to  fall  down  into  their  feet, 
and  there  to  cake  and  congeal. 

A  horfe  may  alfo  be  foundered  by  wearing  ftraight 
(hoes,  and  by  travelling  upon  hard  ground. 

TTie  fymptoms  by  which  you  may  know  when  your 
horfe  is  foundered  upon  his  fore  feet,  and  not  his  hind 
feer,  is  by  his  treading  only  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  as 
little  as  he  can  upon  the  other  5  or  his  going  crouching 
and  crumpling  upon  his  buttocks;  and  when  fometimes 
he  is  foundered  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  not  upon  his 
fore  feet  (which  happens  but  feldom)  it  may  be  known 
by  his  feeming  weak  behind,  and  his  refting  himfelf  as 
ntucli  upon  his  fore  feet  as  he  can ;  being  afraid  to  fet 
his  hinder  feet  to  the  ground. 

The  general  method  of  cure  is:  firft,  to  pare  all  the 
horfe's  foles  fo  thin  that  you  may  fee  the  quick-:  then  to 
bleed  him  well  at  every  toe,  (lop  the  vein  with  tallow 
and  rofin,  and  having  tacked  hollow  ihoes  on  his  feet, 
ftop  them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow,  as  boiKng  hot 
as  may  be  5  repeating  this  every  other  day  for  a 
week  together,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  good  exer- 
cife»  &c. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING,  a  diftemper  proceeding 
from  crudities  in  theftomach,  or  other  weakneffes  ob- 
ftru&ing  the  paflfage  of  the  lungs. 

This  is  difcovered  by  the  horfe's  often  coveting  to  lie 
dowoj  and  (landing  ftraggltng  with  his  fore  legs ;  the 
fymptoms  being  much  the  fame  as  in  purfinefs;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  young  horfes  are  fubjeO:  to  chefl: 
foundering  as  well  as  old  ;  whereas  thofe  horfes  which 
are  troubled  with  purflnefs  are  generally  (ix  years  old 
and  above. 

Grafs,  with  much  refre(hing  and  cooling,  cures  the 
former,  but  increafes  the  latter. 

The  cure:  Take  five  or  fix  pennyworth  of  oil  of 
petre,  and  mingle  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ale  or 
beer,  and  with  your  hand  rub  this  mixture  on  the  part 
affc£ied,  a  red  hot  fire-(hovel  being  held  againft  it  while 
you  are  rubbing  it. 

FOUNDERING  in  the  Bodt,  is  ca'ufed  by  ahorfc's 
eating  too  much  provender  fuddenly,  while  he  is  too 
hot  and  panting,  (o  that  his  food  not  being  well  digefled 
breeds  ill  humours,  which  by  degrees  fpread  themfelves 
all  over  his  members,  and  at  length  does  fo  opprefs  his 
body  that  it  renders  him  extremely  weak,  and  makes 
him  incapable  of  bowing  his  joints ;  and  when  he  has 
laid  down  cannot  rife  again  *,  nor  can  he  either  (tale  or 
dung  without  great  pain. 

It  is  alfo  canfed  by  drinking  too  often  upon  a  journey 
while  he  is  hot,  not  being  ridden  after  it. 

The  fymptoms  are,  the  horfe  will  be  chilly  and  quake 
with  cold  after  drinking  ;  and  fome  of  his  drink  will 
come  out  at  his  nofe,  and  in  a  few  days,  his  legs  will 
fwell^  and  after  a  while  begin  to  peel,  he  wU  have  a 
dry  cough,  his  e)'es  will  water,  and  his  nofe  run  with 
white  phtegmlitic  (hi(F,  he  will  forfake  his  mtat,' 
asd  bang  down  his  >bead  for  extreme  pain  in  the' 
Mugrr. 

Wcr  cfae  cure:  Firft,  rake  the  horfe's  fundament  and 
fffc  him  a  clyder  *,  then  put  balf  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
aiAii^  and  of  liquorice  and  anifeeds  each  two  fpoonfuls 


in  fine  powder,  and  five  or  fi^  fpoonfuls  ofiboney'rnti 
a  quart  of  ale  or  fack,  fet  it  on  the  fire  till  the  honey  is 
melted,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  to  drink,  riding  hirfi 
afterwards  gently  for  ah  hour,  clothe  him  and  Utter  him 
warm/  and  keep  htm*  failing  /or  two  hours  more  : 
fprinkle  his  hay  with  water,  Tift  his  oats  clean  from  the 
dttft,  and  give  it  him  by  little  and  little  ;  let  him 
drink  warm  mefhes  of  malt  nnd  water ;  and  when 
he  has  recoveted  ftrength,  bleed  him  in  his  neck 
vrifn,  and  perfume  his  head  v^ith  frankincenfe  once  a 
day* 

FOWLING  is  ufed  two  manner  of  ways,  either  by 
enchantment  or  enticement;  by  winning  or  wooing 
the  fowl  unto  you  by  pipe,  whiftle,  or  call ;  or  el(c 
by  machines  or  engines,  which  furprife  them  una- 
wares. 

Fowls  are  of  divers  fpecies,  which  differ  in  their 
nature  as  their  feathers ;  which  by  reafon  of  the 
many  diflFerent  kinds,  for  brevity  fake»  (hall  be  only 
diftinguidied  here  into  two  kinds,  hnd  fowl  jiiid  water- 
fowl. 

The  water- fowl  are  fo  called  from  the  natural  de- 
light they  take  in  and  about  the  water,  gatherirg  from 
thence  all  their  food  and  nutriment. 

Here  it  mav  be  obferved,  that  water-fowl  are  in  their  , 
own  nature  the  moft  fubtil  and  cunning  of  birds,  and 
moft  careful  of  their  own  fafety  5  and  hence  ihcy  have, 
by  fome  authors^  been  compared  to  an  orderly  and  well 
governed  camp,  having  fcouts  on  land  afar  off,  courts 
of  guards,  centinels,  and  all  fofts  of  other  watchful 
officers,  furrounding  the  body,  to  give  an  alarm  of  the 
approach  of  any  feeming  danger. 

And  if  you  obfervc,  you  will  find  that  there  will  be 
always  fome  draggling  fowl,  which  lie  aloof  from  the 
grtater  number,  which  dill  call  firfl. 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  water- fowl  to  fly  in  great 
flocks,  having  always  a  regard  to  the  general  fa^ety,  fo 
that  if  you  fee  a  fingle  fowl  or  a  couple  fly  together,  you 
may  imagine  they  have  been  fomewhere  afi^righted  from 
thereil  by  fome  fudden  difturbaiice,  or  apprchenfion. 
of  danger;  but  fo  naturally -are  they  inclined  to  fociety, 
that  they  feldom  leave  wing  till  they  meet  together 
again. 

And  this  is  occafioned  not  only  by  the  near  approach 
of  man,  but  alfo  by  tlie  beating  of  haggards  upon  the 
rivers,  as  alfo  by  the  appearance  of  the  bold  buzzard 
and  ring-tail. 

Of  water^fowls  there  are  two  kinds,  fuch  as  five  off 
the  water,  and  fuch  as  live  oh  tl^  water  without  fwim- 
ming  in  it ;  but  wading,  and  diving  for  it  with  tlieir 
long  legs;  the  other,  web- footed  and  fwim,  as  the 
fwan,  goofe,  mallanJ,  8c c. 

As  to  the  manner  of  fowling,  or  taking  fowl,  fee  un* 
der  each  particular  kind  in  their  proper  places  alphabeti- 
cally.    See  alfo  Shooting. 

FOWLING-PIECE:  that  piece  is  always  reckoned 
the  beft,  .which  has  the  lohgeft  bartcl;  with  an  indif- 
ferent bore  under  a  harquebufs,  though  every  fowlef 
fhould  have  them  of  fuch  different  (oi'ts  and  fiv.es  as  are 
fuitable  to  the  game  hedefigns  to  kill:  as  to  the  barrel j 
let  it  be  well  polifhed  and  Smooth  within,  ahd  the  bore 
of  an  equal  bignefs,  which  may  be  proved  by  putting  a 
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piece  of  prfeboard,  cur  of  the  cxa£l  roundnefs  of  the 
top,  which  gently  put  down  to  the  touch-hole  j  apdjf 
it  goes  down  \vd\  and  cvctIj  without  ftoj>s  c>i^  flippiog» 
you  may  conclude  it  cvea  bored,  Tli€  bridgi&*pan 
muft  be  fomewhat  above  the  toudi-holc,  oivly  wkh  a 
nofcli  trt  the  bridge- pan,  to  kt  duwn  at  lit  tic  powder.; 
which  will  prevenE  the  guii  from  recoiling^  wbi^h 
otherwife  it  Is  ape  to  do. 

As  to  ihe  locks,  choofe  £\j£h.  as  are  well  SUol  with 
true  work|  whofe  fprlnga  mull  be  neither  toa.  ftrpog^ 
nor  too  weaki  and  kt  the  haonracr  be  well  hardened* 
and  pliable  to  go  down  to  the  pan  wirh  quick  motion 
^t  the  totiching  the  tucker  ^  /or  the  trial  thereof,  mo.ve 
it  gently  to  [J^cjock  i  aiul  if  it  goes  with  jcrks,Su  acU- 
cuiiT  motion  1  it  is  well  made ;  aa  for  the  Itocku,  walnuW 
tree  or  afli  arc  very  good;  the,  mapk  u  tlie  liiie(t.%nd 
befl  for  ornament.  \  *.  m.   ■   j^  ' 

In  (hooting,  obrcrve  to  fiioot  with  the  wind,  if  pofli- 
blc,  and  not  afjainfl  it  j  and  rather  fide- ways,  pr  behind" 
ihc  fowlj  than  full  in  their  faces- 
Next  obferve  to  choofc  the  moft  convenient  (heUer 
you  can  find,  as  hedge,  bank,  tree,  or  any  thing  plfc 
Which  may  hide  you  from  the  view  of  the  fowl. 

Take  care  to  have  your  dog  at  your  heels  uadcr  good 
command,  not  daring  to  flir  till  you  give  ihc  word, 
after  having  difcharged  your  piece:  for  fome  ijl  taught 
dogs  will,  upon  the  fnap  of  the  cock,  prefcntly  rufli  put 
and  fpoil  your  fport,  ,  ., 

Jf  you  have  not  fhelter  enough,  by  rcafom  pf  the 
nakednefs  oV  the  banks  and  wane,  of  trees,  you.  muft 
creep  upon  your  hands  and  knees  und^r.tho  b^nks,  and 
laying  flat^upoo  your  belly^  put  the  muzzle  of  yqut 
piece  over  the  bank,  and  fo  take  your  lev^ ;  f^r  a  fowl 
is  fo  fearful  of  man,  that  though  an  haw/i  wef*^ 
foaring  over  her  head,  yet  at  the  fights  of  a  man.  (he 
would  take  to  the  wing,  and  rui>  the  rifjc  pf  that  dan- 

]t  is  ncceflary  for  any  gentleman,  who  fpojla  mujch> 
to  have  two  guns ;  the  barrel  of  one  about  twd  feet  nin^ 
inches,  which  will  ferve  very  well  for  the  beginning  of 
the  feafon,  and  for  wood-ihooting  :  the  other  about 
three  feet  three  inches, for  open-(hooting  aftqr  Michael- 
mas: the  birds  by  that  time  are  grown  lb  (hy,  that  yuur 
(hoots  mult  be  at  longer  diftances.  But  if  you  ipcend 
one  gun  to  ferve  for  all  purpofes^  then  a  _thr^e  feet 
barrel  (or  thereabouts)  is  moft  proper. 

A  long  gun  is  lefs  liable  to  do  mifchicf  to  the  fportf- 
fnan>  and  is  more  certain  to  hit  its  mark,  being  not  fo 
foon  put  afnle  in  taking  iight. 

It  appears  from  various  trials,  that  the  ihdt  fly  aa 
regularly,  or  more  fo,  and  with  as  much  force  without 
any  wad  between  the  powder  and  Q^ot^  a&  if  does  with 
wad  ;  only  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  the  (hot  from  mixing 
with  the  powder  ;  but  it  does  not  (igniTy  how  thin  your 
wad  is  betwixt  the  powder  and  (hot^  fo  it  does  but  keep 
ibem  from  mixing.  But  the  (hot  fly  the  thicker  and 
flronger  frpm  ha?|og  a  pretty  good  Wad  tlofely  i^mme^ 
over  Asttxu 

It  is*a^  common  ptraftice  to  load  with  a  pipe  hovil  of 
Dowder,'and  a  bowl  and  a  half  of  (hor ;  and  when  they: 
And  they  cannot  kiU  often,  think  they  do  not  put  ftoc 


enough,  fo  put  in  more,  atid  are  obliged  to  leflen  the 
quantity  of  powder  to  prevent  its  recoiling  •,  not  con* 
fidering  this  axiom,  •*  that  aQion  and  re-a£lion  are 
cqua]  *'■  '  f  'that  upon  difcharge  of  powder  the  gun  is 
forced  back, -as  the  (hot  is  forwards,  in  proportion  to 
yjerwe^ht  of  (hot  to  tlic  weight  of  the  gun  j  fo  ihit 
'tuy  putting  in  a  larger  load  of  (hoc,  and  lefs  powderi 
you-  will  be  drukok  niose,  and  the  bird  yon  Aoot  arlefir; 
fo^.that  though  jfou  put  many  (hot  into  the  bird,  the^ 
will  not  hav^  force  cawgh  to  l8ill,;u]ilefs  at  a  ycvy  fliort 
4illaii€<#'  1 
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To  Maii  Gun  Bamfs  cfafint  bronvn  Ccl&ur:' 

As  a  brown  barrel  feems  to  be  the  mod  pieaiing  to 
a  fportfman,  the  following  is  a  certain  and  eafy  method 
to  perform  it : 

Rub  your  barrel  bright  with  (and  paper>  4>v  \S  bright 
(couT  it  with  dry  brickduft  to  take  oiF  aU  grea6nefs,  and 
£t  a  (lick  or  piece  of  wood  into  the  muafzlelong  enoogit 
to  hold  it  by^ 

.  Bruife  roughly  about  half  an  o^nce  of  ilone^brijii^i* 
(tone,  and  fprinkle  it  over  a  gentle  (ire  either  of  wood^ 
or  coalt  or  charcoal ;  bold  your  band  over  the.  fnaoke, 
turning  and<lj^wing  it  b^ickward  and  forward-  tmtii  ^  i6 
be  equally  tinged  all  over  |«  ll^is  dotte^  £tt  it  ik»,a  collars 
or  damp  room  till  next  day,  in  wliich  timajrou  willfind^ 
it  has  thirowA  put  a  fineiFuft  o^er  whi^  yw  OBay  dman 
your  finger  to fpread jt .^vetiaUke^.  and  Ict^ it  iil^nd  aa«*<. 
other  day.    If.  yjou  .pqrcejv^  any.  parls  thajt  halie  aeft^* 
taken  ,the  ru/l^  yoii  ar^  to  Jcpi^r  i'ui^  pArtS.  blight^  aad^ 
repeat  flip  aJ^xe  oper^ipUrt  :   -     '/..».    .    :  *     ♦!> 

Ic  i^  then  to  be  poli(bed  with  a  hard  bru^i(vdbJcbi^  ^ 
fird  to  be  rubbed  with  bees-wax)  and  aft^c^with  ji  drf 
woollen  or  rough  linen .i^g»  which ^U midtAit  loolcof 
a  beautiful  t^rov^A  cplour;    Thin  ^igubbing  ipuft  .  l^e^re- ' 
pealed  everv  dayfo  loiig  asit  th'ffW^flLWt.^ny  roughs- 
nef$.  No  oil  or  greafe  Ono\M  -come  pAit:  for  fome  tinie>'^ 
as  that  m^y  bring  o^  the  xuSi  in;p]aces|  :but  if  by  v^g^.i 
le£l  it  (hould  get  fo  (Irong  a  roughnefs,i  thiati|K>u  can-sk 
not  get  it  down  with  common  rubbing^,  ii^^jlbat  cafe?* 
wipe  it  over  with  ,fweet  oil,  and  jubit  ofll)  g^tly  ^tvilh*  - 
a  clean  linen  rag,  and  the  ne;xt;  day.  you  may  pfs^ibiCi. 
down  with  yo^r  bru(h^  as  before  dirtfft«d».-    »  -  -  .%.-; 

.     Diuclions  for  keeping  your  Gvm  in  wder^.^i     .   •* 

If  your  lock  and  furniture  are.  brighc>  the  beft  v^f 
to  fave  the  trouble,  as  well  as  prevent  the  damage  thai 
may  be  dope.by  .unflcilfui  poii(hing,  is  never  to  fuflPer^ 
them  to  ruft,  which,  oiay  eaiily  be  prevented  bv  fren 
quently  rubbing.all  the  bright  parts  with  ^  fmall  Wuflif 
dipped  in  fweet  oil,  whidh  (hould  be  well  rubbed  a4^ 
with  a  linexx  rag;  and  this  (hould  neves  be  ne^leded 
both  before  and  after  uGng  it» 

It  is  needlefa  to  take  tb;  lock,  often  to  pieces^  if  you 
take  it  off  and  brti(h  it  with  plenty  of  oil,  and  pull  opt 
the  cock  and  hammer  a  few  times^  the  dirt  .with  t^ 
oil  will  work  itfelf  out,  which  is  to  be  wiped  ofl^.  and 
a  little  clean  oil  piit  on  thpfe  parts  where  there  is  asiy 
fridion  will  anfwer  the  purpofe* 
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To  wash  out  the  Barrel, 
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Fill  it  either  with  cold  or  warm  watert  and  empty  it 
and  let  it  (tand  a  few  mimitett  and  the  air  aaid  moifture  • 
will  foften  the  foil  left  from  the  firing  of  the  powder»  fo 
a$  to  come  off  the  ^aner.  Tou  may  ufe  fand  with  your 
raff  or  tow  to  wash  it  out>  vdiich  will  remove  any  of  the 
fcHl  that  sticks  hard  to  it  without  hiutii^  its  fmoothnefs. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  wipe  it  very  di^i  and  if  it  is  to 
be  fet'by  fora  time,  it  will  be  jHroper  to  wipe  it  out 
with  an  oily  rag»  and  ftop  the  muzzle  with  the  fame, 
othermfe  it  mil  be  apt  to  ruft.  See  Stalking 
Horse. 

Of  the  Stocky  Lockf  isfc. 

The  wood  which  is  moft  commonly  employed  for  the 
ftock.  and  which  apoears  the  beft  for  the  purpofe,  is 
walnut ;  and,  the  only  choice  in  this  is,  that  the  grain 
be  even  and  clofe,  and  ^s  free  as  pofsible  from  kmots 
and  burrs,  which,  though  they  may  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ftock,  feldom  fail  to  take  away  from  its  ftrength, 
unlefs  they  are  confined  entirely  to  the  butt  part.  As 
to  the  curvature,  no  particular  degree  can  be  afsigned  as 
a  ftandard ;  difierent  perfons  reqtiiring  different  de- 
grees, according  to  the  length  of  their  heck,  and  to  the 
manner  in  ^iriuch  they  hcSd  their  head  whilft  taking 
aim.  This,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  butt^ 
wkich  depends  paltly  upon  the  circumftances  juft  men- 
tioned, but^iefly  upon  the  length  of  the  arms,  can  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy  by  the  gunfmith,  from 
obfervin^  the  manner  in  which  the  shooter  prefents  his 
piece  and  takes  his  aim* 

With  regard  to  the  locks,  we  have  nothing  material 
to  ofFer ;  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the  Enpuib  work- 
men having  afaready  brought  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of 


upcm  it,  atid  the  fparics  beii^  few  and  very  fmall.  The 
latter  is  known  by  the  flint  cutting  deep  into  the  ham- 
nier  at  every  ftroke>  whilft  the  fparks  are  alfo  few  in 
number,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  When  the 
ftrength  of  the  (jprii^,  and  the  temper  of  the  hammer, 
are  in  their  due  degree,  the  fparks  are  numerous,  bril* 
liant,  and  accony>anied  with  a  considerable  whizzing 
noife. 

To  exfdain  thefe  diflferences  it  is  necefsary  to  obferve, 
that  the  fparks  produced  by  the  coUision  <^  flint  and 
fteel,  are  particles  of  themetal  driven  off*  in  a  ftrongly- 
heated  ftate,  and  which  fsdting  among  the  powder  in- 
flame it  inftantly.  By  fnapptns  a  gun  or  piftid  over  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  we  ma^  collect  diefe  iparks,  andj 
by  fubmitting  them  to  a  murofcope,  demonftrate  the 
troth  of  this.  If  the  fparks  are  very  brilliant,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  whizzing  noife,  we  shall  find  the 
particles  collected  on  the  paper  to  be  little  globules  of 
fteel,  which  were  not  only  melted,  but  have  actually  un- 
dergone a  considerable  de^ee  of  vitrification  from  the- 
intensity  of  the  heat  exated  by  the  collision,  their  fur- 
face  exactly  refemUing  the  flag  thrown  out  from  an 
inm  foundery.  When  the  face  of  the  hammer  is  too 
hard,  the  particles  which  die  fliiit  ftrikes  off  are  fo  fmall, 
that  diey  are  cooled  before  they  £ill  into  the  pan  ;  and, 
when  the  hammer  is  too  foft,  the  particles  driven  off 
are  fo  large  as  not  to  be  fufficiently  heated  to  fire  the 
powder. 

We  think  the  conical  form  of  the  touch-hole  a  real 
improvement  %  but  do  not  approve  of  its  widening;  fo 
nwch  as  it  does  in  the  patent-breech,  as  the  force  of  the 
fufe  againft  the  opening  into  the  pan  is  greatly  increafed 
by  it.  Gold  pans  are  of  very  little  advantage ;  finr,  as 
the  iron  muft  be  foftened  before  they  can  be  amplied,  it 
is  very  liaUe  to  ruft,  and  thus  deftroy  its  connection  with 
the  gold;  the  tin,  alfo,  by  means  of  which  the  gold 
lining  is  fixed,  is  frequently  melted  by  the  fire  of  the 


elegance  and  perfection,  mat  we  have  fcarcely  any  thing    fiife  being  directed'upon  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the 


fiuther  to  hope  for,  or  require.  The  real  improvements 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  maker ;  and^  though 
the  minutix  peculiar  to  each  may  determine  the  pur- 
chafer  in  his  {^reference,  no  perfon  need  fear  much  dif- 
appolntment  in  the  efsential  qualities  of  a  lock,  provided 
he  goes  to  the  price  df  a  good  one.  It  b  of  much  more 
confequence  to  the  excellence  of  a  lock,  that  the  fprings 
be  pn^ortioned  to  each  other,  than  that  they  should  all 
be  made  very  ftron^.  A  moderate  degree  of  force  is 
fufiicient  to  produce  the  required  effect ;  and  whatever 
exceeds  this  proves  detrimental,  by  rendering  the  trig* 
ger  difficult  to  draw,  or  producing  fuch  a  ftroke  aj^ 
breaks  the  flints,  or  throws  the  piece  from  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  pointed.  If  the  main-fpring  be  very 
ftrong,  and  the  hammcr-fpring  weak,  the  cock  is  often 
Itfoken.for  want  of  fuffident  resiftance  to  its  ftroke, 
until  it  is  ftopped  all  at  once  by  the  check  of  the  lock- 

fJate.  Whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  hammer- 
jpring  be  ftiff,  and  the  main-fpring  weak,  the  cock  h?s 
not  fufficient  force  to  drive  back  the  hammer^  And,  in 
both  cafes,  the  collision  between  the  flint  and  fteel  is  too 
slight  to  produce  the  necefsarv  fire.  The  face  of  the 
hanuner,  alfo,  may  be  too  hard  or  too  foft.  The  former 
is  known  by  the  flint  making  fcarcely  any  imprelsion 


gold  thereby  detached  from  its  hold ;  this  will  happen 
m<Mre' readily  when  the  touch-hole  is  placed  very  low, 
and  when,  from  its  form  xxc  width,  the  fire  of  the  fufe  is 
considerable.  A  great  improvement,  however,  has- 
lately  been  made  in  the  manner  of  putting  in  the  gold 
pans;  they  are  now  dove-tailed  in  before  the  lock- 
plate  is  hardened,  by  which  means  they  feldom  or  ever 
blow  out ;  and  it  is  now  found  that  they  will  ftand  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fpecies  of  pan,  provided  that  the  lock 
is  eafed  from  the  touch-hole,  or  taken  off  when  the  bar- 
rel is  taken  out  of  the  ftock.  Still  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fteel  pan  will  be  found,  with  common  care  in 
cleaning  it,  to  laft  as  long,  and  to  aiifwer  every  purpofe 
as  well,  as  when  lined  with  gold.     See  Shooting. 

Of  the  Choice  of  GwrpoHvder. 

The  excellence  of  this  article  as  to  its  properties,  and 
the  relative  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  of  using 
it,  with  refpect  to  drynefs,  dampnefs,  or  age,  are  in 
themfelves  circumftances  fo  obviously  important  to  the 
fportfman,  that  we  have  often  been  aitonished  at  the  al- 
moft  total  neglect  which  attends  this  part  dF  the  dboodng 
fcience:   fa^  he  may  henceforward  be  afsured,   that, 
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without  the  utmost  curcumfpectidn  and  care  hereioi  his 
high-priced  fowlidg-piece  will  bdt  little  avail  him; 
inorti^ication  and  difgust  will  generally  enfue»  and  the 
gunfmldi  too  frequently  be  blamed  for  the  £iuk 
which  the  Xportfman  alobe  has  created  by  his  own 
neglect. 

,Gunpowder  is  compofed  of  very  light  charcoal^  ful- 
phur,  and  well-refined  faltpetre.  The  powder  ufed  by 
fpoFtfmen  in  shooting  game»  is  generally  compofed  of 
si^  parts  of  f^tpetre,  oxie  of  cliarcoai;  »id  one  of  ful- 
pbur;  but  thefe  propcntions,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  other  ingredients,  and  the  sizes  of  th^  ^grains,  are 
uadoubtpdly  varied  by  the  different  manu^cturers  in 
tt^e  coQiposition  of  the  powders  of  the  fame  denomina* 
tlon,  and  are  always  kept  profoundly  fecret. 

Powder,  however  well  dried  and  fabricated  it  may 
have  been,  lofes  its  ftrength  when  allowed  to  become 
dai;np.  If  daily  obfervatious  on  powder  put  into  damp 
magazines,  and  carefully  preferved  in  barrels,  are  not 
fufficient  to  eftablish  this  fact,  the  following  experiment 
will  render  it  inconteftible  : — Let  a  quantity  of  well- 
dried  powder  be  nicely  weighed,  and  put  into  a  close 
room,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  and  feemingly  dry, 
and  bfc  left  for  three  or  four  hours ;  on  weighing  it 
again,,  its  weight  will  be  increafed.  This  fame  powder, 
eX|>ofed  to  an  air  loaded  with  vapour,  acquires  much 
additional  weight  in  a  short  time.  Now  the  increafe 
of  the  weight  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
vapour  contained  in  the  atmofphere,  and  to  the  length 
of  time  that  the  powder  is  expofed  to  it  j  it  follows, 
that  powder  easily  attracts  moifture.  Wherefore,  if  a 
degree  of  heat  fufficient  only  to  fire  dry  powder,  be 
applieil  to  powder  that  is  4a«npi  the  moifture  will  op- 
lH>fe  the  action  of  tlie  fire,  and  the  grains  either  wiU 
not  take  fire  at  all,  or  their  inflamipation  will- be 
slower;  thus,  as  the  fire  will  fpreadmore  slowly,  fewer 
grains  will  bum ;  and  the  penetration  of  the  fire  firom 
the  surface  to  the  centre  of  each  grain,,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  confumption,  will  require  more  time. 
Whepce  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  degrees  of  moif- 
ture diminish  the  force  of  powder.  Sakpetre,  not 
fufficienjtly  refiined,  attracts  moifture  very  readily  5  and 
as  the  fubftances  that  render  it  impure  lefsen  the  quan- 
tity of  fiuid,  and  prevent  its  detonation,  it  should  be 
refined  as  much  as  pofsible  before  it  is  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  gimpowder. 

The*  force  of  powder  is  owing  to  an  clastic  fluid 
gcuerated  at  the  explosion,  the  fuddennefs  of  which 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  the 
contact  between  the  nitrous  and  conibuftible  particles, 
and  the  size  of  tl-e  grains,  &c.  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  when  feveral  powders,  equally  well  dried, 
and  fircd'under  tlie  fame  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  are 
compared  together,  that  which. produces  the  greateft 
quantity  of  the  elastic  fluid,  in  a  given  fpace  of  time, 
is  the  ftrongeft. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gim- 
powder •,  one  with  regard  to  the  piurity  of  its  composi- 
tion, tlie  other  with  regard  to  its  ftrength.  Its  purity 
i^  known  by  laying  two  or  three  little  heaps  near  each 
other  upon  white  paper,,  and  firing  one  of  them.     For 


if  this  takes  fire  readily,  and  the  fmoke  rifes  upright, 
without  leaving  any  dross  or  feculent  matter  behu^, 
and  without  burning  the  paper,  or  firing  the  other 
heaps,  it  is  efteemed  st  sign  that  the  sulphur  and  nitre 
were  well  purified,  that  the  coal  was  eood,  and  that  the 
three  ingredients  were  thoroughly  incorporiated  toge- 
ther: but,  if  the  other  heaps  also  take  fire  at  the  same 
time,  it  is^)refumed,  that  either  common  fait  was  mixed 
with  the  nitre,  op  that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground, 
or  the  whole *mafs  not  well  beat  and  mixed  together; 
and,  if  either  the  nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purifieJ, 
the  paper  will  be  black  or  fpotted. 

For  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder,  a  number 
of  machines  have  been  invented,  all  of  which-  are 
liable  to  many  objections,  and,  upon  trial  with  the 
fame  powder,  are  found  to  give  refults  fo  different, 
.that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  them  %  to  fo  many 
UMxlifications  afe  the  principal  properties  of  powder 
fubject,  even  in  experiments  conducted  with  the  utmoft 
care.  Thefe  variations  have  been  attributed,  bv  many, 
to  the  different  density  of  the  atmofphere  at  tne  time 
of  the  different  experiments;  but  the  opinions  upon 
this  matter  are  fo  improbable  in  themfelves,  and  fo 
cckitradictory  to  each  other,  that  they  claim  neither 
attention  nor  beUef.  Thus,  fome  wiU  have  it,  that 
gunpowder  produces  the  greateft  eflfect  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  denfe ;  whilit 
others  afsert,  that  its  force  is  greateft  in  funshine,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mr.  Robins  concludes 
from  the  refult  of  feveral  hundred  trials,  made  by  him  , 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  in  every  feafon  of  the  year, 
that  the  density  of  the  atmofphere  has  no  effect  in  this 
matter,  and  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  variations 
obferved  at  thefe  times  to  fome  other  caufe  than  the 
ftate  of  the  air:  probably  they  are  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  inftrument,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  was  conducted.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
then,  upon  the  theory  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  we 
remain  at  this  day. 

.  If  experiments,  however,  are  made  with  the  prover, 
great  care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  prefs  the  powder  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  into  the  tube,  but  to  pour  it  gently 
in ;  and,  particularly  in  trying  the  ftrength  of  different 
powders,  which  is  the  beft  ufc  to  wliich  the  inftrument, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  can  be  applied,  attention  muft  be 
paid,  that  one  powder  is  not  prefsed  clofer  than  another 
at  each  experiment,  nor  the  fuccefsive  experiments 
made  until  the  prover  is  cool,  otherwife  no  comparative 
certainty  can'  be  gained.  By  far  the  moft  certain 
method,  however,  of  determining  the  quality  of  pow- 
der, is  by  drying  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying 
how  many  sheets  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  shot  through, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards.  .  In  this  trial 
we  should  be  careful  to  emcloy  the  fame  sized  shot  in 
each  experiment,  the  quantity  both  of  the  shot  arid  the 
powder  being  regulaftd  by  exact  weight ;  otherwife  we 
cannot,  even  in  tliis  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certainty 
in  comparing  the  ftrength  of  different  powders,  or  of 
the  fame  powder  at  different  times. 

Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry ;  every  degree  of 
moifture  injures  it.     Good  powaer,  however,  does  not 
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relidily  iinb^  inoifnnre;  and^  perhaps  there  is  no 
greater  proof  of  the  bad  quality  of  powder^  than  its 
growing  damp  quickly  when  expofed  to  the  air:  this 
readiiie»  to  become  nxMft  depends  upon  the  faltpetre 
employed  in  the  composition  not  liAving  been  freed 
from  the  common  fait  it  contains  in  its  crude  (tate,  and 
which,  in  confequence,  has  a  ftrong  attraction  for 
watery  particles. 

Powder  may  acquire  a  fmall  degree  of  dampness, 
and  be  fireed  from  it  again  by  drying,  without  much 
injury  to  its  quality.  But,  if  the  moifture  is  considdr- 
abl^,  the  faltpetre  is  difsolved,  and  the  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  ingredients  thereby  entirely  dtftroyed. 
Drying  powder  widi  too  great  a  heat  alio  injures  it; 
for  there 'is  a  degree  of  heat,  which,  although  not 
fufficient  to  fire  the  powder,  will  yet  difsipate  the  ful- 
phur,  and  in^ir  the  composition  by  deftroying  the 
texture  of  the  grams.  The  heat  of  the  fun  is,  perhaps, 
the  greateft  it  can  with  fafety  be  expofed  to,  and,  if 
properly  managed,  js  fufficient  for  the  purpofe*  when 
this  cantiot  be  had,  the  heat  of  a  fire,  regulated  to  the 
fame  degree,  maybe  emplojredj  and  for  this  end,  a 
heated  pewter  plate  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  thing, 
becaufe  pewter  retains  fo  moderate  a  heat,  that  there 
can  be  little  danger  of  fpoilingthe  powder  by  producing 
the  confcquences  before-mentioned. 

It  is  obfervable*  that  damp  powder  produces  a  re- 
markable fbnlnefs  in  the  fowling  piece  after  firing, 
much  beyond  what  arifes  from  an  equal  quantity  of  dry 
powder;  -and  this^feems  to  arifc  from  the  diminution  of 
the  activity  of  the  $re  in  the  explosion.  LTnlefs  the 
fportfman  is  very  particular  indeed  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing his  powder,  we  would  recommend  him  always  to 
zhr  it  and  his^ask,  before  he  takes  the  field.  Flasks 
made  of  copper  or  tin  are  much  better  for  keeping 
powder  in,  than  thofe  made  of  leather,  or  than  fmall 
casks:  the  necks  of  thefe  should  be  fmall,  and  well 
ftopped  with  cork. 

After  this  difsertation  on  gunpowder,  it  will  naturally 
be  expected  that  we  point  out  to  the  fportfman  the 
befc  powder  fen* -shooting;  for  this  purpofe  we  shall  re- 
commend the  Dartfrrd  powder  of  Mefsrs*  PiGOu  and 
Andrews,  for  being  not  only  ftronger,  but  the  deaneft 
in  burning  and  the  quickeft  in  firing,  of  any  other  at 
this  time  manufactured  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  we  alfo 
iMntureto  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  this  powder  feem  to  have  attained,  as  nearly  as 
any  purpofe  can  require,  that  accuracy  of  granulation,, 
smd  of  the  proportions  and  qualities  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients, whidi  moft  readily  produces  the  deftruction  of 
all  the  composition,  and  yields  the  greateft  pofsible 
quantity  of  the  permanent  elaftic  fluid  in  a  given 
time  ;  which  properties  alone  can  conftitute  powder  of 
the  beft  quality. 

Of  Shot. 

The  fhoice  of  this  article  is  highly  worthy  of  the 
fportfman *s  care.  It  should  be  equal,  round,  and  void 
cff  ovities.  The  patent  milied  shot  is,  at  this  time,  to  be 
pf^erred  to  all  other  forts,  «nd  is  in  fuch  general  ufe,  - 


that  the  inftructions  which  here  follow  on.  the  sizeoT 
the  shot  to  be  adopted  in  the  diflferent  chafes,  muft  be 
underftOod  to  relate  to  the  patent  shot  only. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  chafe, 
that  the  fportfman  should  proportion  the.  size  of  his 
shot,  as  well  to  the  particular  fj^ies  of  game  he  means 
to  purfue  as  to  the  feafoh  of  killing  it.  Thus,  in  the 
firit  month  of  partridge  shooting,  shot  No.  1.  should  b^ 
ufed ;  for  since,  at  this  time,  the  birds  fpring  near  ^ 
hand,  and  we  feldom  fire  at  more  than  the  diftance  of 
forty  paces,  if  the  shooter  takes  his  aim  but  tolerably 
well,  it  is  almoft  impofsible  for  a  bird  at  this  dis.tanie  to 
efcape  in  the  circle,  or  disk,  which  the  shot  forms. 
Hares  alfo,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  sit  clofer ;  and, 
being  at  this  time  thinly  covered  with  fiir,  may  easily 
be'  killed  with  this  sized  shot  at  thirty  or  thirty-five 
paces.  In  fnipe  and  quail  shooting,  this  sized  shot  is 
peculiarly  proper;  for,  in  using  a  larger  size,-  however 
true  the  fportfman  may  shoot,  yet  he  will  frequently 
mifs ;  the  objects  being  fo  fmall,  that  they  have  great 
chance  of  efcaping  in  the  vacant  f paces  of  the  circle  or 
disk.  Yet  there  ^re  many  fportfmen  who  shoot  fnipes, 
quails,  and  field-fares,  in  countries  where  they  abound, 
with  the  sizes  six  and  feven  of  the  common  shot,  the  taft 
of  which  is  called  muftard-feed. 

About  the  beginning  of  October^  at  which  time  the 
partridges  are  ftronger  in  the  wing.  No.  3,  is  the  pro^ 
.  per  shot  to  be  ufed.  This  size  feems  to  be  the  beft  of 
any ;  it  preferves  a  proper  medium  between  shot  too 
large,  and  that  which  is  too  fmall,  and  will  kift^  hare 
from  the  diftance  of  thirty-five  to  forty  paces,  anda 
partridge  at*  fifty,  provided  the  powder  be  good.  It 
will  ferve  alfo  for  rabbit-shooting.  In  short,  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  all  feafons,  and  many  fportfmen  ufe  rto 
other  the  feafcm  round.  It  is  true,  that  diftant  objects 
are  frequently  mifsed  for  the  want  of  larger  shot  ;  but 
theii  thefe  bear  no  proportion  to  the  number  which  are 
daily  mifsed  by  using  shot  of  too  large  a  size,  efpectally 
with  the  feathered  game,  if  a  man  were  to  shoot  iot^ 
ftantly  with  shot  No.  5,  for  one  partridge  which  he 
might  chance  to  kill  with  a  single  pcU^,  at  the  dift.wce 
of  eighty  paces,  he  wouW  mifs  twenty  birds  at  fifty 
paces,  which  would  in  foch  cafe  efcape  in  the  vacant 
fpaces  of  the  circle.  But  if  the  fportfman  exprefsly 
propofes  to  shoot  wild-ducks,  or  hares,,  then,  indeed, 
he  had  better  ufe  the  No.  5.  However,  in  shooting 
with  a  double-barreled  gun,  it  may  be  prudent  to  load  ' 
one  of  the  barrels  with  large  shot,  for  the  necefsary 
occasions;  and,  in  any  cafe  large  shot  is  required, 
No. '5.  will  be  found  to  be  better  than  any  other;  for 
its  size  is  not  fo  large  as  t6  prevent  it  firom  fufiiciently 
pmishing,  or  being  equally  fpread  in  the  circle,  and 
It  can  at  the  fame  time  perform,  ii\  effect,  all  that  s^ 
larger-sized  shot  can  do,  which  garnishes  but  very  liittle, 
if  any  at  all. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  shew  clearly^  at  one  view> 
the  comparative  difference  in  the  garnishing  of  shot  of 
diflferent  sizes,  we  here  fubjoin  a  table,  which  indiiiates 
the  number  of  pellets  precifely  composing  an  ounce 
weight  of  each  fort  of  shot.        ' 
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No.  B.  B. 

1  ounce    - 

60 

B. 

id.        *        - 

67 

1, 

id.         -        - 

86 

a 

id.         -        . 

109 

3. 

id.         -        - 

160 

4. 

.     id.        .       - 

200 

5. 

id. 

256 

6. 

id.         -    '   - 

444 

7. 

id.         -    '    - 

530 

8. 

Id. 

600 

_. 

Com  MOM  Shot. 

No.  7. 

1  ounce    - 

850 

6. 

id.    ,     -        - 

260 

5.  ' 

id.         -        - 

23.'5 

♦.      ' 

id.         - 

190 

3. 

id.         -        - 

'140 

.2. 

'  id.  .      -^ 

110 

I. 

id. 

9.'5 

The  Proportions  of  Po^uder  and  Shot  tn  the  Charg^. 

To  find  the  charge  that  gives  the  longeft  range  m 
ibwliog-pieces  of  different  dimeiiribns,  inmt  be  :^ltewed 
to  be  a  ciifcovery  of  infinite  im(>ortnn<:^  to  e^ery  fportf- 
man ;  and/a$  it  feems  to  be  an  opinioh  (A*etty  generally 
received  and  established,  that  every  barrel  has  a  pac- 
ticnlar  load  (not  a  nlcafiite  eftimared  by  ^y  rules  to 
be  drawn  from  a  conijiarifon  made  between  tht  propor- 
tions of  th6  caliber  and  the  length  of 'the  bnrrd)  with 
which  it  will  shoot  with  greater  certainty  and'  effict^. 
it  canndt  ht  dbiibted  that  he  wUl  nlake  focne  experi- 
ments with  Ws  own  bsthrels,  in  order  to  attaixi  this  end; 
Before  ^we  proceed,  therefore,' to  lay*  down^  Valds  for 
the  loading  pf  fowling.pieces  of  different  dimensions, 
we  beg  leave  to  engrJift' an  exccflent  principte  in 
the  practice  of  the  aittH€«y  on  thre  p6int,  upon  the 
shpoting-sience.  /  It '  &  afserted,  that  by  using  fmall 
charges  at  first,  'and  hicreasing  the  quantity  of  pcMter 
by  degreeis,  the  rangefs  will  ihareafe  to  a  certain  pditit ; 
after  which,  if  the  charge  be  augmented,  they  vt^\ 
progrefsively  diminish;  though  the  recoil  will  ftill 
continue  in  the  ratio  of  the  incrcafe  of  the  charge, 
'riiis  is  a  .confequence  that  may  be  deduced  from  a 
variety  of  experiments,  and  is  perfectly  agreeable :tp  the 
principles  of  mechanics ;  since  the  recoil  and  the  r^mfeje 
ought  to  be  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  pf  tfiie  gun  and  tne 
shot,  making  allowance  for  the  resiftance  whith  thefe 
bodies  meet  with  ^  i    • 

For  a  fowling-piece  of  a  common  caliber,  which  is' 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty,  balls  to  the  pound  weiglit; 
a  drachm  and  a  quarter,  or,  at^  most,  a  drachm  and  a 
half,  of  good  powder;  and  an  "^ouhce;  or  an  ounce'  and ' 
a  quarter,  of  shot,  is  fufficiedt;     But  when  shot  of  a 
larger  size  is  ufed,  fuch  as  No.  5.  the  charge  of  shot 
may  be  increafed  one-fourth,  for  the  purjpofe  of  coun- 
terbalancing, in'fome  degree,  what  the  size  of  the  ^hot 
lofes  in  the  number  of  pelle^  and  al(b  to  enable  it  ''to^ 
garnish  thjj  more.      For-  this  jhirpofe  the  fportfman 
will   find  a  meafure  marked  witli  the  |J^per  gauges . 
iwry  convenient  to  him.     An  mstrument  of  tbSs  nature 


iias  been  made  by  an  nigei^ous  artist,  E^C,  of  tfie  Ikf 

Market. 

Di&rent  opinions,  however,  are  aitei«aiiied  xm  the 
propordbns  ot  the  charge.  Some  detertnine'the  charge 
of  a  fowling^pie^e  by  the  weight  of  a  ball  of  the  exact 
size  of  the  caliber;  cHTtimatkig  the  w&ghr  of  the^pofv4er 
at  one-third  of  that  of  tlve  faoll>  wliei^er  it  is  prof'iofed 
^o  shoot  with  ball  or  with  shot ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
shot  they  eftimate  at  a  moiety  more^  or,  at  fhc  most, 
at  double  the  wei|^  of  the  ball.  -This  ealtukmon 
corned  pretty  near  to  the  propositions  we*  harve  just  'laid 
down,  except  in  the  difference  of  size  between*  the  cali- 
bers twenty-four  and  thirty,  which,  notwithstanding, 
is  not  fuflliciently  great  in  the  two  cafes  to  require  a 
gradaticm  in  the  weight  of  the  charge. 

Others  again  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  charge  of 
powder,  a  meafnre  of  the  fame  dtasneter  as  the  barrel :  • 
and  double  that  diameter  in  depth :  andy  fortbe 'ahot,  a 
meafure  of  the  like  diam^er,  but  one-third  lefs  in 
depth. than  that  for  the  powder;  this  alfo agrees.* :tde« 
rably  ivell  with  the  proportions  we  have  oietitioatKi,  at 
least  foi^  the  powder,  but  the  meafure  of  sh0t  Meoia*  to 
be  too  fmall.  In  shooting  with  a  rrBe^foe^,  fom&'ferw 
fons  proportion  the  quantity  of  powder  to- three  ^itnes 
the  quantity  whith  the  mould  of  the  haH  adapted  tathe 
puffce' will  contain.  .        •       -.  ...•.>  ..i../: 

Although  prbverbs'  are  generally  troefi- oi*  ^  least 
pofsefs  fome  •'][>ortion  of  truth,  yet  hiytyng'^'fei^br'^ 
inglyabfiird,  or  lefs  fovmded  infatknsut  priAdple9,ihiin 
'  that- old  adage,  ^* Sparing  <rf^  powder;-  a»<l  ^libortf i«f 
shot  :'^  ti  fayine,  whkh  is  not  onlyin^the  acqvdntaMe, 
but  in  the  cohfram  practic^f  of  most  iportf mln0  i  ^n   - 

As  '  a  conf^iietKe  of  overlolKiii^  wkW  sbof^  i*^ 
powder  hM  not  fiifficient  ftreAgtfa  to  &i«^  iC'iA  Iks 
proper  diftahce ;  for.  if  the  ^ett  be  diftaqt,  cite  hulf 
'  of  the  peUets  eomposing/tfaechargei  by  their  tiio^'f^feiic 
quantity  apd  weight,  will  strifceagainst  &^ik ofiierr/afld  ' 
fall  by  the  way ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the^otafi:  will 
have  fmaTl  fdrce,  mid  ^'tW  pl^oduc^  btit  little  x^tfittO'eiBStcu 
Thus  t6  overload  is  the  strange  JaDcy  of  po^cbefs,  vho 
imagine  they  caimot  kill  ttnk^  they  put  two  ounces,  or 
more,  of  large  shot  into  their  pieces.  Itis^tipue,' that 
th^y  destroy  ^  great  cpiantity  ot  game,  bot  dten  it  is 
not  fafrly  shot.  Such  men  ar^  ki'  fome « m^aiiire 
punished  by  the  fevere  strokes  they  receive  ott  «he 
shoultiers'nnd  cheeks,  in  confequence  df  the  exce£^ve 
recdif.  .         -* 

The  method  of  casting  shot  is  as  follows  :-*^Th«  lead 
being  melted,  stirred,  and  skitnmed,  a  quantity  of  pow- 
dered ^How  orpttoent  is  strewed  in  it|  as  much  as  will 
lic^iiport  a  shiUfag,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  poimds  of  leads 
the  whole  jbehig  well  stilted^  the  ^orpioient  wiU  flame*. 
To  Jttdge'^^'hether  there  beorptmem  enough  ill,  a  little 
of  the  leid  is  drop^  iti  a;  glafs  of  water,  and  if;'tlie 
drops  prm'e  round,  atid  without  tails,  there  is  orpiment 
en<>ug1i,  and  the  degree-  of  heat  is  as  it  shcmid  be. 
IT^is  done^  a  copper-plate,  hollow  'm  the  middle,  and 
three  inches  in  diametefi  bored  throu^  with  thirty  or 
forty  fmall'  "hdles,  accordinf^  to  4be  site  of  the  shot,  is 
pbced  on  an  kon  fram^>  ^ver  a  tub  of  water,  feur 
indies  above  the  %vater ;  tlie.  hollow  part  is  to  be .  verj 
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thin:  ml  tUi  pkre  are  laid  buniti^  C(»l)^  to  kee^  the 
melted  lead  in  fusion.  The  lead  is  now  poured  gently, 
with  a  iadle,  ua  t^  middle  of  the  pl^to.  and  it  waU 
naake  its  ^y  thr<uigh  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
plate>  into  the  watj^r^^in  rouijd  drops.  CJreat  care  is 
talMi  to  keep  the  lead  on  the  plate  in  its  proper  degree 
of  heat;  if  too  qglid,  it  wiil  atop  the  hoi es^  and,,  if 
toa:hot,  the  djnops  wiU.cra<jk;iad.ftjr.  I'V  sbot|  thus 
made,  are  dried  over  a  gentle  S^e^  always  ftirriog  them 
that  they  may  not  melt;  this.. done,  the  greater  are" 
fepacated  froo^i  the  fiiuller,  by  paf^iqg  theiij  through 
sieves  for  that  purpofe. 

We-ttfe.  this;  wor4  for  waqt  of  another,  and  to.  avoid 
a  pmphraftid ;  but  it  isnot  in  the  fpoirtf man's  vocabulary, 
nor,  iode^,  is  it  a$  a  military  worc^  ever  applied  to  fmall 
amis,  but  0fily  to  artillery^  Many  fporumen  ate  of 
opinion,  that  the  wadding,  of>  whatever  .material  it  may 
boicompofed,  or  whether  it  be  ira^medt  loQfe»  or.  tight, 
into the:bannetK has  no.eflect^.either  on  th^  range  of.  the 
shotf^  tbe.clofenf  fs  with  which  they  arc  thrown.  Npvr, 
although  itvmay  be  ^nted,  (bat  the  4naterial  which 
coverrthftsbot^  apd  which  is  u£ed  onlyjfor  .the  purt)ore 
of  keeping  it  down,  is  of  little  importanoe^  yet  the  fuhr 
stance  ^ich  covers  ibo  powder  i»  undoubtedly  of  nuich 
a»iift^iieii€e.  f  It  ebpuld  be.qpite:,clofe  in  the  barrel, 
aodlibat  ^without  being, iramineditaOf hard  *,  the  wadding 
shooU^hlirefare  be  of  a  foft  and  tractile  mat^al,  but 
at4kt  iirttte^  Wa^M  fufficient  cpnii^teoce  to  carry  the 
shot  in  a  body  to»a  f^^^  distance  from  th^  muzzle  of 
thoifieocki '  Vor»if  thi^t  wadding  is  jammed  too  clofe,  or 
is^  ajiardandt  rigid;  ii»bftwH:e,  foch  as  ftiff  browa 
papef,t  the.  piece .  will  fw»\^  ^  the  shot  will  fpread. 
mere -wide  (  if^-oa  the  contrary,  the  wadding,  is  not. 
fufficiently  clofe*  and  is.  cooapofed  of  a  slight  and  too 
pliant  material,  fnth  as  wool  or  (X)ttof^,  it  will  not  be 
of  consistence  ^^MHigh  to  carry  the  shot,  and  th^  dif- 
charge .  m\i  lofe  it$  .{»pper  force-  iksides,  a  certain 
portioncrf'xthe.shQt,  which  is. j^Kure;  immediately  in.con- 
tact  with  the  wadding,  will  be  melted  by  the  explosioft 
of  tbe^pOFder.  Experiei^ce  teaches,  th^t  nothing  is 
better  io«  wadding  than  foft  bfK>wn^paper  4  it  combines. 
fuppleniers'wiih>,coasi{teQcev  and  n)oulds  itfelf  to  the 
Imrelaiand  iiiis  frftfa^  obfervable,  that  fuch  wadding 
never  falls  to  the  ground  in  lefs  tlian  twelve  or  fifteen 
pace  from  the  muaaole.of  thepie^e*  t 

In  countries  wiiere  qrcharcUi  abound,  a  vcpry  fine 
moTs)  of  a  greenish  grey  colour,  is  ^  found  adhering  to 
theiappk^trees,  which  is.  e^ttremely  proper  for  wad^g,. 
and  which  «ven  fiofeefse4  t'be  extHraordmary  <|uality  of 
making  the  barrel  lefs  greafy  and  foul  than  paper, 
which  contains  a.  certain  quantity  of  oil.  Tow  is  a  fa 
very  gO0d  for  this  purpofe.  A  cork  wadding  has  alfo 
been  extolkd  for  tlie  virtue  of  increasing  the  range  and. 
clofenefs  of  the  shot  of  pieces ;  we  have  not  made  the . 
experiment^  but  it  feems  pr<»bable,  that  a  wadding  of 
cork,  adapted  to  the  catit>er  of  the  piece,  may  produce 
a  mater  efiect  than  a  wadding,  of  paper,  in  thete 
reipects>that,  by  stooping  the  barrel  more  hermetically, 
it  prevents  the  elastic  fluid,  produced  by  the  explosion 


of  the  powder,  from  efcs^ng^ip  any.  way,  between,  the 
partition  of  wadding  and  the'  charge,  prefenfes.4iU  its 
force  to  the  mouth  of  the  guti, '  and  thereby  rei^ders  *the 
effect  of  the  powder  the  greater,  Thefe  priticiples 
have  lately  recommended  the  wadding  of  hat,  cut  out 
by  punches,  of  the  size  to  fit  th^  exact  caliber  of  the 
gun,  to  far  exceed  every  other,  and  to  which,  therdbre, 
we  refer  the  readier. 

We  have  now,  however,  to  recommend  a  wadding 
of  the  cloth  called  fearnought,  'or  shepherds  cloth, 
(which  is  very  generally  known,)  and  punched  by  the 
fame  instrument  as  mentioned  for  hat-wadding  ^  but  it 
must  not  be  dyed,  for  the  acid  which  is  ufed  to  fet  tlie 
colour  will  rust  the  inside  of  the  barrel  immediatelv  in' 
contact  with  it,  and  efpecially  If  the  gun  is  laid  by 
charged.  A  cartridge  juft  fitted  for  the  gun,  .and  filled 
with  ^hot,  is  ufed  by  fome  fportfmen,  as  it  greatly  fi^cili- 
tates  the  operation  of  charging,  as  the  being  immediately 
on  the  powder  it  requires  only  one  ramming.  Some 
perfons  have  conceived  it  throws  the  shot  too  clofe,  but 
it  may  be  advifeable  to  haye  a  few.ipf  thefe  cartridges  in 
the  pocket,  as  it  may  be  fometimes  necefsary  to  charge 
veary  q^ifk.        .  ' 

FO.WL3  are  well-known  domeftic  bi^ds,  without 
the  afsistaqcc;  of  which  thefamier*s  stock  cannot  be  fatd 
to  be  complete ;  the  advantage  of  which  must  appear 
to  every  one  who  keeps  them.  And  fo  equal  Is  the 
diftribption  of  their  bounties,  and  fa  trifling  the  ex- 
pense auending  thcai,  that  the  pooreft  villager  may  reap 
the  i^e  benefit  from  their  pi?oducts  as  (he  most  fub- 
ftantial  faro^er.  .  It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  no 
fpe^ific  name  for  the  bird  in  the  English  language  \fQ%i*i^ 
Cock^  dXkd  Hent  being  genetfil  names  applicable  to  th& 
whole  winged  creation. 

As  it  would  be.  nhn^cefsairy  in  this  place  tagiv^  a 
particular  defcription  of  the  vjirious  forts  of  cocks  and 
benS|  I  shall  only  advife  tbe.purchafcr  to  chufc  thofe 
that  are  the  beft  breeders,  and  tl^e  beft  layeni ;  the  oldest 
being  always  reckoned  the  most  proper  for  sitting,  and 
the  yocmgeft  for  laymg.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken 
that  tliey  are  not  kept  too  fat,  9s  iu  this  cafe  no  Ton  will 
be  good  for  either.  :        «. 

The  beft, age.  to  fet  a  hen  for'  chicl^ni^^ip  ^'om  two 
years  old  to  five,  and  the  best,  jnunth  *  to  fet  them  is 
February  i  thottgh  any  moDtlii  bti \veen  that  and,  ^iliihnelnws 
is  good. 

.A  heii  sits  tyy^nty  days,  wIie^V?s  gee fe,,  ducks,  and 
turkics,  sit  thii:ty.  OJbferve  ..to  let  thepi  have  always 
meat  and  drink  near  them  while  they  sit,  tnat  .tKey  rtay 
not  ftr^gle.froip  tl^eir  nefts,  and  the  e,ggs  thereby 
lofe  titeir  noni;i^hm.eqt, .         .  ,,,         \     . 

It  is,laid,.thatif  fowU  are  fed  with  buck,  or  French' 
wheat,  or  with  henip-feed,  they  will  lay  more  eggs,  than 
ordinary;  and  buckr wheat,. either  the  whple^  or  ground, 
and  ipade  intp  paste,.  wWjzh  \»  beft,  i^  a  grain  that  wjjl 
fat  fowls  or  hog$  very  fpeeJily ;  but  th^  most  cbm^jnou 
food  for  this  purpofe  is  barley-meai,  moistened  with  milk. 
or  water.  , 

The  nature  of  the  hen  should  be  as  nearly  equal  aSs 
possible  with  ^hat  of  the  cock  ^  she  should  beworkingy» 
vigilant,  and  laborious,  both  for  herfelf  and  her  chickn 
ens ;  in  sizes  the  biggeft  and  large  fit  are  tliebeft,  every 
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•^oportion  anfweraHe  to  thofe  of  the  cock^  only  instead 
of  a  comb  she  should  have  upon  her  crown  a  high  tuft 
of  feathers.  She  should  have  many  and  ftrong  daws ; 
but  itViil  be  better  if  she  has  no  hinder  claws,  becaufe 
they  often  break  the  eggs ;  and  besides  fuch  as  have  do 
fometimes  prove  unnatural. 

Hens  that  crow  are  neither  good  breeders  nor  good 
^   layers. 

In  chusing  hens  for*  hatching,  the  oldeft  are  the  beft, 
becaufe  they  are  more  constant,  and  will  sit  out  their 
time  5  but,  if  you  chufe  for  laying,  take  ^the  youngeft, 
becaufe  they  are  lufty,  and  prone  to  generation ;  but 
■do.not  chufe  a  fat  hen  for  either  of  thele  purpofes,  for, 
If  slie  be  fet,  she  will  forfake  her  neft ;  the  eggs  she 
lays  will  be  without  shells,  and  she  will  grow  slothful 
and  indolent. 

The  best  eggs  are  thofe  that  are  laid  when  the  hens 
are  a  year  and  z  half,  or  two  years  old ;  at  which  time, 
5f  you  would  have  large  eggs,  give  them  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  fometimes  oats,  with  fenugreek  to  heat 
them ;  for  thofe  that  are  fat  generally  lay  but  fmall 
ones. 
^  Mix  fome  chalk  with  their  food,  or  mix  fome  brick 
with  their  bran,  moiftened  with  a  little  water,  and  give 
them  their  fill  of  half-boiled  barley,  with  vetch  and 
millet. 

ITiere  are  fome  hens  that  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eat- 
ing their  eggs ;  to  prevent  whi(ih,  take  out  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  put  moift  plafter  round  about  the  yoke  till 
it  grows  hard ;  and  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat,  and 
finds  she  cannot  do  it,  she  will  foon  give  over  breaking 
her  eggs.  You  may  likewife  pour  a  cle?r  plafter  upon 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  let  it  harden,  fo  that  it  may 
ferve  for  a  shell,  and  put  it  into  the  neft ;  or  you  may 
shape  an  egg  of  the  plafter,  or  chalk,  and  let  that  be  for 
a  nest-egg. 

Hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and,  in- 
fteadof  hatchiog them,  will  fometimes  eat  them;  thefe 
must  be  fcoured,  as  well  as  thoi^  that  fcratch  and  crow 
like  a  cockj  firft  by  plucking  the  great  quills  but  of 
their  wings,  and  by  feeding  them  with  millet,  barley, 
and  pafte,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  pounded  acorns,  and 
bran,  with  potage,  or  crumbs,  of  wheat-bread  steeped  in 
water. 

They  must  be  kept  in  a  clofe  place,  and  rest,  and 
their  feathers  must  be  pulled  from'  their  heads,  thighs, 
and  rumps.  If  a  hen  be  too  ftit,  or  has  a  loofenef%  she 
will  lay  win!  eggs. 

The  best  time  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the  chickens  m^v  be 
large  and  most  kindly,  is  in  February  in  the  increale  of 
the  moon,  that  she  may  difclofe  the  chickens  in  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  next  new  moon;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month  is  worth  three  of  any  other.  Hens,  however, 
may  fet  from  March  to  Or/^<fr,and  have  good  chickens, 
but  not  after  that  time ;  for  the  winter  is  a  great  enemy 
to  their  l^reeding.  A  hen  sits  just  twenty-one  days  ^  and 
if  you  fet  her  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or  turkies, 
you  must  fet  them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own 
eggs  to  her,  of  which  s|  hen  will  cover  nineteen;  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  you  fet  l)er  with,  be  careful 
that  they  are  fresh  and  free  from  blemish. 


When  joa  pot  the  eggs  under  bei;,  it  will  be  nettbatj 
to  make,  fome  particular  m^k  on  one  side  of  them,  and 
to  obferve  whether  she  tum$  them  from  that  to  the 
other:  if  she  does  not,  theft  take  an  opportunity,  when 
she  is  from  them,  to  turn  them  yourfelf. 

Be  carefiil  that  the  eggs  you  fet  her  wiife  be  new, 
which  may  be  known  bv  their  being  heavy,  folly  and 
clear  J  neithei^  should  youchufe^the  largest,  for  they 
have  often  .two  yolks,  and  though  fome  arc  of  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  tt  commonly  proves 
a  mistake ;  but  if  they  do,  the  production  is  generally 
abortive. 

If  a  hen  is  disturbed  from  her  neft,  she  will  entirely 
forfake  it ;  and  you  must  be  careful  to  place  her  meat 
and  water  near  her  during  the  time  she  is  sitting,  that 
her «ggs  may  not  cool  while  she  is  gone  to  feek  for  food : 
if  she  be  abfent  from  her  neft,  ftir  up  the  ftraw,  make 
it  foft  and  handfome,and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  oidctf 
you  found  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  prefume  her  nest  with  • 
rofemary  or  brimftone ;  and  you  muft  take  care  that  the 
cock  does  not  come  at  the  eggS)  and  sit  upcm^em ;  ftw 
he  wiU^ot  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  them,  Imt  witt 
caufethe  hen  to  dislike  her  neft,    . 

Your  hen4ioufe  muft  be  large  and  fpftcioos,  witk  a 
high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to  keep  out  thieves  and 
vermin ;  let  there  be  windows  on  the  eaft  side,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rising  fun,  aadtbtfe^ 
must  be  ftrongly  lathed  and  cloljg  shut;  upwards,  and 
round  about  the  insides  of  the  walk  upo»  the  gtound^ 
should  be  made  large  pens,  of  three  feet  h%k^  far  gcofe^ 
ducks,  and  large  fenrls,  to  sit  in,  andnear  unto  the  evings 
of  the  houfe  should  be  long  perches,  reaching  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  on  which  shoiikl  be  fet  cocks,  hens, 
c;K>ons,  and  turkies.  At  ianother  side  of  the  faonfe,  at 
the  darkeft  part,  ovjn*  tiie  ground*pens,  fix  hampers  ftill 
of  ftraw  for  nefts,  in  which  the  hens  should  lay  their  eggs  $ 
but,  when  they  sit  to  hatch  chickens,  tben  let  them  sit 
on  the  ground. 

There  must  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls,  that 
the  poultry  may  climb  to  their  perches  with  gipeater. 
eafe. 

The  floor  of  the  hen-houfe,muft  not  be  paved,  but 
made  of  earth,  fmooth  and  eafy.  Let  the  fmalier  fowl 
have  a  hole  made  at  one  en^of  the  houfe,  to  got»aswl 
come  out  when  they  pleafc,'  otherwife  they  will  feek 
out  a  rooft  in  other  places ;  but  for  hirger  fowl,  you  may 
open  the  door  every  night  ;ind  morniing. 

The  moft  advantageous  situation  tor  a  hen^oufe  is 
near  fome  kitchen,  brew-houfe,  bake-houfe,  or  kiln^K 
where  it  may  have;  the  air  of  the  fire>  and  be  pelrfuiaied 
with  fmoke,  which  to  pullets  is  not  only  wholefome, 
but  agreeable.  When  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if 
any  be  weaker  than,  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and 
let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fire ;  it  will  alfo  be 
necefsary  to  perfume  tkem  with  rofemary.  The  fost 
hatched  chickens  may  be  kept  in  a  sieve  till  the  rest  are 
difclofed,  for  they  vrill  not  es\t  for  two  days:  fome 
shells  being  harder  than  others,  they  will  require  i» 
much  more  time  in  opening ;  but  uiiless  the  chickens 
are  wegk^  or  thebeti  UQkind>  it  will  not  be  impr^^ier  to 
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ItftAeor^tfitkiie  linder  hcT^  as  thef  Trill  thereby  re- 
crive  ibt  gcaater  nowshmeht. 

Two  dap  after  they  are  hatched,  give  Aem  very 
fiitttt^oatneftl,  (ocne  4ryi  arid  foine  fteeped  in  milk,  or 
elie-Grainbs  of  fioe'irhite  bread :  and>  when  they  have 
gaintd  imagth,  yo«' may  give  them,  curds,  cheefe*-par- 
iBfs,  vryte4mQd,  crafts  (baked  in  beer  or  milk,  barley- 
mal.  Of  mbdons^  bread,  fcakied,'or  the  like  foft  meat 
that  is  fmali,  and  will  be  easily  digefted. 

They  muft  be  kept  in  the  houie  a  fortnight,  and  not 
foSered  to  go  abroad  with  the  hens  to  worm.  Green 
chives  chopped  among  their  meat  is  very  good,  and 
wiH  preferve  them  from  the  rye,  or  other  difeaf^s  in  the 
head.  Be  c»reful  to  let  them  haive  clean  w^ter;  for, 
if  it  b  dirty,  it  will*be  apt  to  give  them  the  pip.  Neither 
muft  you  let  theiri'feed  npon  tares,  darnel,  or  cockle, 
for  thefe  are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones,  ribr  let 
them  go  ittto  gardens  till  they  are  six  weeks  old. ' 

Thofe  chickens  you  intend  to  cram  muft  be  cooped 
up  when  the  dam  has  forfaken  them,  and  cram  them 
'  with  dough  made  of  wheaten  meal  and  niiik,  which  dip 
IB  the  latter,  and  ^hnift  down  their  throats ;  but  be 
careftil  thi?y  are  not  too  big,  as  it  will  otherwife  choak 
diem.  If  you  want  to  fatten  chickens,  put  tKem  into 
chops' and  feed  them  with  barley-meal.  Put,  likewife, 
a  fmaU  tjuantity  of  brick«d«ift  into  their  water,  for  that 
will  aoc  only  give  them  an  appetite  to  their  meat,  but 
wffl  £itieii  them  very  foon.  For,  in  this  cafe,  it  muft  be 
Qooridcred^  that  all  fowls,  and  other  birds,  have  two  fto<* 
niGidis  {  the  one  is  their  crop,  that  foftens  their  food,  and 
the  other  die  gizzaM}',  that  macerates  it.  In  the  laft  are 
generally  found  fmall  ftcmes,  and  sharp  fand,  which  help 
CO  db  thdit  office,  and  without  them,  or  fomething  of  that 
land,  a  1^1  will  be  wanting  of  its  appetite ;  for  the 
^otitA  camHJt  macerate,  or  grind,  the  food  faft  enough 
to  difcharge  it  from,  the  crop,  without  fuch  fand  or 
ftooes,  and  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  brick-duft  is  very 
ufeM.  ^ 

Thedifeafe^  incident  to^heas  are  as  follow:  Sitting 
beds  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice,  and  vermin ;  to 
core  which  '  ^ 

Pomid  burnt  cmnmin  and  ftaphifagar,  of  each  equal 
quantities^  mix  it  with  wine*  and  rub  them  with  it,  or 
vash  them  with  a  decoction  of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a  loofenefs,  obferve  the 
following! 

Mix  a  handful  of  barley-qieal,  arid  as  much  Wax,  ip 
fome  wine;,  make  it  intoamefs,  and  give  it  themMit  the 
mormng^  before  they  have  any  other  meat,  or  elfe  let 
them  drink  a  decottion  of  Quinces,  or  apples. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  hens,  by  laying  too  many 
e^  or  sitting  too  long,  exhaust  their  itrength,  and 
lai^wsh* 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg^  and  roaft  it  till  it  appears 
burnt ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dried  raisins, 
aifo  bBmt,  and  give  it  tl^em  the  tirft  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing,   fcif  Pom-TRt. 

roX  HUNTING.  The  shape  and  proportion  of 
diii  beaft  is  fo  well  known,  being  fo  common,  that  it  is 
nedkffflo  defcribe  him. 

A  fox  in  the  firft  year  is  called  a  cub  v  in  the  fecond 
a  (oki  and  afterwards  an  old  fox.     J[t  is  a  beaft  of 


chafe,  ufually  very  prqudicial  t^  the  husbandim^ 
hy  taking  away  and  ^eftroying  lambs,  geefe,  povl« 
try,  &c. 

His  nature  is,  in  many  refpccts,  like  that  of  a  wolf, 
for  they  bring  as  many  cubs  at  a  litter  the  one^  as 
the  other;  but  in  this  they  diflfer,  the  fox  iittering 
deep  under  the  ground,  but  the  wolf  doth  not. 

A  bitch  fox  is  very  difficult  to  be  taken  when  she  is 
bragged  and  with  cub,  for  then  she  will  lie  near  her 
burrow,  into  which  she  runs  upon  bearing  the  leaft 
noife:"  and  indeed  at  any  time  is  fomewhat  difficult, 
for  the  fox  (as  well  as  tlie  wolf  j  is  a  very  fnbtle,  crafty 
creature.  . 

Fox  hunting  is  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  for  by  ret^ 
fon  of  his  •  ftrong,  hot  fcent,  he  makes  an  excellent 
cry :  and  as  his  Iceht  is  hotteft  at  hand,  fo  it  dies  the 
fooneft. 

And  besides,  he  never  flies  far  before  the  houtid% 
trufting  not  to  his  legs,  ftrength,  or  chanipaign  grounds, 
but  ftrongeft  coverts.  When  he  can  no  longer  ftand- 
before  the  ground,  he  then  taketh  earth,  and  muft  be 
dug  out.  * 

If  greyhounds  courfe  him  on  a  plain,  his  laft  refiige 
is  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  and  flap  it  in  their  faces  as  they 
come  near  him  ;  and  fometimes  fquirting  his  thicker  ex- 
crements upon  them,^  to  make  them  give  over  the  coorfe 
or  purfuit.  .... 

When  a  bitch  fox  goes  a  clicketting  and  fleekkig  for 
a  dog,  she  cries  whh  a  hollow  voice,  not  tmlike  the' 
howlmg  of  a  mad  dog,  and  in  the  fame  manner  ske 
cries  w^en  she  mifses  any  of  her  cubs :  but  never  Biake» 
-any  cry  at  all  when  she  is  killing,  but  deifends  herfelf  fo* 
the  last  gafp. 

A  fox  will  prey  upon  any  thing  that  he  can  over- 
come, and  will  feed  upon  any  fort  of  carrion :  but- 
their  dainties,  and  the  food  they  moft  delight  m^  is 
poultry.  ' 

The  fox  is  taken  with  greyhounds,  terriers,  nett^ 
and  gins.    Of  terriers  there  are  two  forts.     See  Ter. 

Fox  Himting  ahwe  GfotifiJ, 

To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds  you  muft  draw  about 
groves,  thickets,  and  bushes,  near  villages:  for  in  fuch 
places  he  lurks  to  prey  upon  poultry,  &c.  but  if  you  can 
find  one  it  will  be  necelsary  to  ftop  up  his  earth,  the 
night  before  you  intend  to  hunt,  and  that  about  mid- 
night, for  then  he  goes  out  to  prey ;  and  this  muft  he 
done  by  laying  two  white  flicks  acrofsin  his  way,  which 
will  make  him  imagine  it  to  be  fome  gin  or  trap  laid 
for  him;  or  elfe  they  may  be  ftopped  up  clofe  with  black 
thorns  and  earth  together. 

The  beft  Ininttng  a  fox  above  ground,  is  in  Jamtary^ 
February^  and    March^    for    then    you   shall  beft    fee 
your    hounds    hunting,   and  beft   And  his  earthing) 
and,  besides,  at  thofe  tinies   the  fox's  'skin  is  beft  in-    * 
feafon. 

Again,  the  hounds  hunt  the  fox  bfeft  in  the  coldeft 
weather,  becaufe  he  leaveth  a  very  strong  fcent  behind 
him ;  yet  in  cold  weather  it  chilis  fsift^ft. 

At  firft  only  caft  oflF  your  fure  finders,  and  as  thc^ 
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diag  meiid$»  fo  add  moreas  you  dar«  trnft  them$  avoid 
caftiiig  off  too  many  hounds  at  once ;  becaufe  woods  and 
coverts  are  fiill  of  fundry  chafes,  and  fo  you  may  engage 
them  in  too  many  at  one  time. 

Let  fuch  as  you  caft  off  at  firft^  be  old  ftaunch 
hounds  which  are  for^  and  if  you  hear  fuch  a  hound 
call  on  mienily,  you  may  caft  off  fome  others  to  him, 
and  when  they  nm  it  on  the  full  cry,  caft  off  the  reft, 
and  thus  you  should  cornice  your  chafe. 

The  words  of  comfort  are  the  fame  which  are  ufedin 
other  chafes,  attended  with  the  fame  haUooings  and 
other  coremonies. 

The  hounds  should  be  kft  to  kill  the  fox  themfelves, 
andtoworryandtear  him  asmuchastheypleafe^  fome 
hounds  will  eat  him  with  eagemefs. 

When  he  is  dead  hang  bim  at  the  end  of  a  pikeftaff : 
and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds  to  bay  him ;  but  re* 
vard  them  not  with  any  tbing  belonging  to  the  fox, 
fiv  it  is  not  good,  neither  will  the  hounds  in  common 
catit« 

Of  huntings  Fox  under  Ground. 

If  in  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as  to  earth,  coun- 
trymen maft  he  got  together  with  shovels,  fpades,  mat- 
tocks, pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if  they  think  the 
earth  not  too  great. 

They  make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground 
diat  is  haid  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  ftony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees :  and  their  earths  have  commonly  Uit 
<me  hole  f  and  that  b  ftraight  a  Icxig  way  in  before  you^ 
comeat  thesr  cooctu 

Sometimes  craftily  they  take  poisefsion  of  a  badger's 
oU  burrow,  which  hath  a  vari^  of  chambers,  holes, 
and  angles. 

Now  to  £tcilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
hnatfmen  muft  be  int)vided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
pot  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is  to  fix  him  into  an 
anf^e  i  for  the  earth  often  consifts  of  many  angles ;  the 
ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  liesj  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him  he  continues  baying  or  barking 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  for 
him. 

But  to  know  the  manner  of  entering  and  £uther  ufe 
of  thefe  fort  of  dogs,  see  Terrier. 

However,  I  shall  here  add,  that  as  in  the  firft  place 
you  nmft  have  fuch  as  are  able  to  dig,  fo  your  terriers 
muft  be  furnished  with  bells  hune  on  .collars,  to  make 
the  fex  bdt  the  fooner ;  besides,  the  collars  will  be  fome 
iball  defence  to  the  terriefs. 

The  mftruments  to  dig  with  arc  thefej  a  sharp 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench,  where 
the  ground  b  hardeft,  and  broader  took  will  not  fo.weU 
enter  I  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  b  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  sharp  edees ;  the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pretty 
wdl  open€»d,  and  the  ground  fofter ;  mattocks  and  pick- 
axes to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do  but 
little  Cervice;  the  coal  rake  to  deanfe  the  hole ;  and 
to  hdep  k  6om  ftopping.up,  damps,  wherewith  you  may 
take  Mher  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make  fport  with 


And  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a  ftSL  of 
water  to  refresh  your  terriers  with,  after  thgr  are  come 
out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath. 

After  tbb  manner  you  may  besiege  a  foxt  &c.  in  their 
ftrongeft  holes  and  caftles,  and  m^  break  their  cafe* 
mates,  jdatforms,  parapets,  and  work  to  them  with 
mines  and  counter-mines  till  you  have  A>Hftmfd  what 
you  desired.  But  for  the  managing  thefe  dogs,  ue 
Terriers- 

To  destroy  JFmes. 

Take  a  sheep's  paundi,  and  tie  it  to  aloi^  sticktthen 
rub  your  shoes  well  upcm  it,  that  he  may  not  fcent  your 
own  feet ;  draw  this  paunch  after  you  as  a  traU,  a  mile 
or  more,  and  bring  it  near  fome  thick-headed  treei 
leave  your  paunch,  and  get  into  the  tree  with  a  gua« 
and  as  it  burins  to  be  dark,  you  will  fee  him  come 
after  the  fcent  of  the  trail,  where  you  mav  shoot 
bim  :  draw  the  trail  if  you  can  to  the  windward  of  the 
tree. 

The  beft  way  is,  to  set  a  fteel  trap  in  the  plain  parts 
of  a  large  field,  out  of  the  way  of  all  paths,  yet  not 
near  a  hedge,  or  any  shelter  t  then  open  the  trap,  fetk 
on  the  ground,  and  cut  out  juft  the  form  thereof  in  a 
turf,  and  uke  out  as  much  earth  aa  to  make  room  to. 
ftay  it ;  then  cover  it  a^pin  very  neatly  with  tl^  tmrf 
you  cut  out  I  and  as  the  joint  of  the  tuit  will  not  dofe 
GuncdYf  get  fome  mould  of  a  new  caft-up  mole-hole^ 
and  pot  it  clofe  round  the  turf,  ftiddng  fome  grafs  in  it 
as  if  it  there  grew  i  make  it  curious  and  neat,  that  it 
might  even  deceive  yourfelf.  Ten  or  nrelve  yards  froon 
the  trap,  three  fev^ral  ways,  fcatter  fome  of  the  mole- 
hill mould  very  thin,  on  a  place  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches 
fquare  i  then  on  thefe  places,  and  where  the  trap  is 
placed,  by  three  or  four  fmall  bits  of  cheefe,  and  then 
with  a  sheep's  paunch  draw  a  trail  of  a  mile  or  two 
long  to  each  of  the  three  places,  and  from  thence  to  - 
the  trap,  that  the  fox  may  cometo  one  of  thefe  places 
firft,  for  then  he  will  approadi  the  trap  more  bddly  ; 
and  thus  you  will  never  £iil  of  him.  he  fure  let  your 
trap  be  loofe,  that  he  may  draw  it  to  fome  hedge  or  xxh^ 
vert,  or  he  will  bite  off  hb  leg  and  be  gone* 

To  make  a  Sprittg  Trap. 

Tie  a  ftring  to  fome  pole  fet  £ift  in  the  ground,  and 
to  thb  ftrin?  make  faft  a  fmall,  short  flick,  made  thin  on 
the  upper  side,  with  a  notch  at  the  lower  end  of  it;  then 
fet  another  ftick  faft  in  the  ground,  with  a  nitch  under 
it ;  then  bend  down  the  pole,  and  let  both  the  nicks  or 
notches  join  as  slight  as  may  be ;  then  open  the  noofe  of 
the  ftrinp^,  and  place  it  in  the  path  or  walk;  where  if 
you  lay  pieces  of  cheefe,  flesh,  and  fuch  Uke,  it  will  en- 
tice him  thai  way. 

Or,  greafe  the  foles  dF  your  shoes  with  hog's  fat  a 
little  broiled,  and  as  you  come  from  the  wood,  drop  in 
feveral  places  as  you  pafs,  a  pi^^  of  roafted  fwtne's 
liver,  dipt  in  honey,  drawing  after  you  a  dead 
cat,  and  he  will  follow  you,  fo  that  you  may  shoot 
fafan* 
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This  hook  is  made  of  large  urirey  and  turns -on  A* 
fwivei  like  thd  collar  of  a  gmyho^md^  it  is  fi^etjuamly 
ufed  in  cAtchingi  wohws,  tait  oftdner  but  the  fox;  •  5^r 
hang  k ^iGtem  tbejgroiiDd  fa  hd|^  |hat  he  miift  l0apto^ 
catch  it^axidbatt.it  with  fleski  hier,  ichee(ie^  -&«;  and  if 
you  ruii;a  tz4t]:wi^« sheep's  pauiKhy^asibeforedfekwd^ 
it  will  draw  him  the  more  easily  to  the  bsut.    ^  ^ :  i  -;     . 

FRANK  CHASE,  is  a  liberty  of  f«e  chafe  in  a  cir- 
cuit adjoining  to  a  .£orefi^-^^wfiick  all  men,  though 
they  have  land  of  their  own  within  that  compafs,  are 
for^4dent^cut  «kwn  wt>od»,(&C4:wrM^oitt  tiie  viev^'of 
the  fcirf^fterA,.-        .  -  ;  :  .u  .7.  ,t.  *>       v     .        -.    •     >   . 

FB,A,Xii  t  A  deer  isifatd  toifinqr  iter  head,  twhdn^sfae 
rubs  ifja^ainft.ja  ttee  to:  renewityToct^uTe-the^Us  vf 
her  n^wmornSjto<;ome^off.       \>.  l, 

FR£;4Itf  <«ith  Hm^ers)  a  term  u&d.uf  a  boar^  that 
makes  a.|ioifed^  vu^^tilig  time^,        >  k> 

FREE ^.WARREN, ; tto.ppweBiof  granting./it  deoy-^ 
ing  licence  to  any  to  bunt  or. chafe  in  fuch  or  foeh 
lands,  'i::';;  .  j;    r  :.',   ;•  .•:     -.  .  '  .-■  ..  /.      ^  *    . 

To  gRI{J[,(ini  Falcoary)  s^rijeirai  «fedof  a  hawk;:  as 

J;i0^.^n0b9ftg  F^iei?s)ft]^!fiaff»  03  FRftSHr 
.FRQ(3$,}aitQ.,d^t;e^  wbfcttbr  ti^ker-a  *beep^.ox,/on 
g^i  %jg?Wi(i^^  :}>ruir^ :  it  by , th^  ^i^at^r-eide  litlie  tfrogs 

.T^.jwjftVie^titb^qrpakipg,,  fi^.af;andte.|iiidr^aj[id^an», 
up9p  i^tef  i4»  ^  4hfyw^tewr  riy«r  ttet  waters  ypwr.  jgar^ 

J  J^^fo  I  yiU/ WE*  ^mf  ?ea^^  y©ur ;  |;arilen»  it ,  y w  0anti 
fM^jpui^rOfi  ro|ijo4  abputiit;.  ;,        :       (J*  .       r       t 

,      :  TRpyiJ.^,.the^xiioatU  .o£.5|  \^x{f^,^^xfi^  JJft.fuVlpf; 

;      6;ot^  ^  ifc  Ji^^  cq?itinually  4^anip  jijpf^  tj^  fliiQurf*,  of . 
h^  wtt^.  It  if^iQlpe{>,o£.  ^  gpod  ^^«  \  ^o^^fim  )bad  0^ 
^^  ^'«i;Mfi^3  .» bfBsideg  tfoa^^  hjg.^fljputh.b^g  ali/?pji 
mpirtj,:)yjllfflx)i^ l^^ejisil^-qT^r-lieat,  s^  it  i^  ;>.  sig»  that 
thebit^g^fS^^  ..  t  V  -      :     \')  . .   .1    •   * 

^  If  tj;ie fe^  bi^  ^ii> W%9e4,  apwJrof'  a^^e  gr.^|*pr 

'  yellowi^.^j^(4lj,  it  4enc^aa,ba4^t3pp|ered;hr^i  l|Ut 
if  it  be  w|^t,Q  a|i4  lihick^  ckavii^  to  his  J  jpf  ^4  W^P^H^^ ' 
of  the  bridl^,  >tli|?ii  ypp  jure  J;0r  look  jUppq»t3begioi|ttw -as 
fresh,  and  that  theliorfe  is  of  a  ftrong  conftitution  and 

found  in  his  body...    -.   -  n  o  •\  -l 

FROWNCE    \  a  difeafe  incident  to  hawks,  pro- 

FROUNpE.i,/.  pe^^.iironx  flnoiCt  and  cpHhu- 

inoiu-s>  whic^i  i^l.dwi^fr^  their  hesj^s^tp  tlje  palate 

and  root,  of  their  tqngue^:  by  which  ineaqs  they  lofc  Uieir 

appetite,  an^cannptdoljetj^ejp^la^^  ,,.  ,,\     ..' 

Some  .call  t&i?ih^  ^gJp  ^9f^  ^^T  i^^f  ^Wonji^  4i«  of; 
age,  buKpf  Uy.pyer-grpyiifgpf^hisiVhea^  ..   -., 

FRpT5rt>  •  oX.  FRoq  \^  4  HpRsE,    is  a  fort  pf ; 
tender  horn  which  ^IJ^V  in  ta^  middle,  of;  the  fole,  and,, 
at  fome  diftanc^  jfrdm  the  toe,  divides  into  two  brai<:hes, 
running  to^ards^tbe  beel.  in  the  form,of  a  fork.     Thus 
they  fay. 

Look  after  this  horfe,  for  the  fle^h  is  rim  in  upon  the 
frush:  I  fee  an  excrefcence,  or  fprouting  of  flesh  in 
that  part. 

There  is  a  fig  inthat  forrel's  frush  ;  and  this  roan  has 


a  ftabbed  frti8l^i^k«a'herci84Md«i^.rthat  hasa  fk^^ 
f\  >;  a  fr^tAtkat  l9^tP6tWc*  ajifl^^  large. 

-ERU«»I)  ^diAi'd^  tttfelkiilPMrfes,  see  ScABBEri 
Heels.  ■   ^'  :    '"^  *-%  ;  -  - 

pmiMAM',  «d«l?i^ElC5  W-^o!^tat,  fech,  or  fit- 
c\S6W.'  -  '^"'•^^  "i--'^-  -•■-'!    >^  •  -'^  ■  ^*'  •'*■    - 

FtTMETSi-  ^te'^^tfe'br^  «of%^<ir  a  lart,  fli^  fame 

FlTNDAMEWj  >W«»Y*^^WIiO-ot|  M  Horses. 
This' iftay*e:o<tesk»ie*%-fon^^ohtt^^^  Ipefenefs  or 
IStOftrio^^'^d'h^irto  6f^  lai^^ftdf  ^shyconftitutioii  ai^ 
moft  fubject  to  it.  It  is  produced  by  k)hg^^«rti5fes,  'fr 
baacA  Ij^booi?  wJifa^ihfuKlci^t^^i^i^f^tv*^  ^Tfa^  defect 
i^  frequent  ^riChr  ovef*^dj*v^  <^,i^hith>  I  ha^  ^-ofteh 
attempted  to  cure,  wltb^^irel»y  ^B^oec^ft;  ^ttkyteL* 
f;^^  it  fras  feibetimel  brotlghl'li^  i^&tftif  itf  1:^  thhe, 
bydodding;^-:^  v^^    -    '»iti  ..:  "•' .^-      *  .-•  -.hIj^' 

Ift  the  cure  no  ^inie  ^ou^f  to  tM^lPft  If  the  g&t 
dtt&eiBd  toi  any*  gi^at4e«^gthv  Atid'be  much  fw^Hed  aftd^ 
inflamed,  wash  with  warm  milk  and  aqua  vegeto  eqite> 
parts,  and  fufpend  it  5  repeat  the  washing,  and  when 
the  inflammalioa^i^  abated,  .^m)i|)t'*w{tbCoil  of  rofes, 
chamomile,  or  dill,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  FriarVbal- 
fam^  anJ gently,  avithawarm  linen  e)o«hy  xxt&m  tbe  gut 
to;  its  pti^pfi:  flaee.  ->  Ikitlie  the;  forldameht  freqeently- 
wiih-  thd:  foMowlngmixcurei:  Red-Pert  wkie=  ant}  4a«ri^ 
phorated  fpirits,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  each;i  oGotJfMffiJi^ 
efxtractg  ibrtyxlro^.<f^  A^eompo^ono£^&k4NDPk^:fibur^ 
bo^sy^rand  t^peiujine»iqpplied  ffeqnejwly to  tiiftiWnda^ 
men4'  'MasfafiB  nf  .nuik,:  or  com  tmd  bran^rand^efaeani^^ 
mal'  kept fvccy/ ..quiet,  with,  thd  nattil)  gentle vi«iiagii^ 
Should  the  gut  not  remain,  or  fall/dowii  iif-^ttoertifci' 
TSiA  ^hrihk  lip  again  inth^ftaUe,  kische-^gfifif  iariificu}a, 
aail(Ae  cadyrJT^mMy^.isvxcisioi^  fwlach*^mtfftibe^>4ri. 
formed  with  a  red-hot  knife,  a  ligature  being  pre^idutlyi 
miide^x  The  wcwmi  befajgvhealed;:  a  pretty  icing  iroi 'Sat 
arafs-.  or  ftrajw  yard  9  prorious  to  ^whithlit  wiHaotbe 
lafectD^wode  the  hDrfe.\  -    •  a:  .  ;n     i:  , 

Curer    ,.',-.:    i.-^    ••■  - "  ^--.  -   ■   -       '  '  ■:  ."^ 

Putiit  up  as^ir^U  asyou^cBm  withyouf  hand,  cMpttft. 
oil  of  linfeedor  otbfir  Oil«  when  you  have  fir&dpri&kted' 
it  with  powder  of  aloes  and  alum. 

j^yUN^iUS*  ckR  F(iUM/A-F«.EfH>ifQ  horfiesjor  other  ani- 
mals; to  remove  it,     .;  tt  ; ,-    •     ..    .  ^  >f  . 

T^kQ.of  rojMn^^-cct9iaU(Hx  turperitine^tof-wchrfbiir 
ounc^,t  feoney  two  ouacesi   sheep-fft^  1  th««e  duncesi  - 
melt  ^rp^pL and  tjuip^ptine  6rft>'  thto^iuid  the<hoiioy 
and  sheep'?  fuet  \  ^iwt  .4fiJyk  ftir,  in  by  degrees  (aadltttt- 
the  whole  is  almoft  coldj  halP.an^.OHftce-tof  .powd^ted' 
French  yerdigtisii.*  ai^  \^  |i6r  ufe^;  btityrif  it  is  too 
ftiff  'for  $^ijtt€r,  .7PM^y  ad&,  fome  hog'siarAor  fre»b 
batter,  Thist(Wtim^fK4*Reeommwd«lbyftiri^ 
who  ffi|i§;  t^ere  isi^ano^h^  pi^m^nt  muph  like  thi?  ia 
Q^^^^^^^^^^%VGche(TFiirrier^  rtake;!  from  De  Grey,; 
bul  h^  tbink%tii|e^  is'  |op  muck  bog's-flard  in  that  compo*- 
sitioni   whii^h  mafces  it  g^erate-fungus  flesh,  or  what 
people  call  ppoud-flesh}^^  vbiit,  if  the  oJniment  before 
prefcribed  be  thought  too^ ftiff,  it  may, be  foftened  wiUi 
fresh  butter,  and  therefore  better  prevents  fuperfluous^ 
flesh. 
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FUZEE  (In  Farriery)  two  dnngw>m  fpleot$  Joln^ 
ing  from  above  downwards,  They  diflRw:  from 
fcrews  or  thorough,  fplents  in  this,  that  the  latter 
are  placed  on  two  opposite  sides  of  tlie  legs.  &r# 
Splenic 


GAB  LOCKS,  arti6dal   fpurs,  made  either  of 
iron,  br^fs,  or  silver,  and  fixed  on  the  legs  of 
game  cocks  ;  fome  call  them  gafls,   or  gafflets. 

GAGG-TEEFH,  (in  Farriery)  is  a  defect  that 
rarely  happens  to  }'Oung  horfes,  and  to  be  difcovered 
by  putting  fomething  into  the  mouth  and  looking  at  the 
large  grinders,  which  in  this  cafe  appear  uneaual,  and 
in  eating  catch  hold  of  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  cans- 
ii>g  great  pain,  and  making  them  refuse  their  food. 

GAIT  OR  GA TE,  is  the  going,  or  pace  of  a  horfe. 
Hence  they  fay  this  horfe  has  a  good  gait,  bvit  the 
other  has  a  broken  gait ;  this  horse  goes  well,  but  the 
other  does  not. 

GALLING  OF  A  Horse's  Back.  To  pirevent  it, 
take  a  lamb's  skin,  well  furnished  with  hair,  and  fit  it 
neatly  beneath  the  pannel  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the 
hairy  side  may  be  next  the  horfe. 

This  does  not  harden  with  fweat,  and  fo  not  onlv 
keeps  that  part  from  galling,  but  is  good  for  fucn 
horfes  as  have  been  lately  cured,  which  would  other- 
wife  gall  again. 

After  a  jpumey  you  ought  to  take  off  the  faddle  and 
feel  the  horfe 's  back,  whether  he  has  been  pinched  or 
galled  or  not,- which  will  be  the  beft  difcovered  after 
he  has  stood  an  hour  or  two  unfitiddled,  by  the  fwelting 
of  the  part  opprefsed. 

If  it  be  only  fwelled,  fill  a  bag  with  warm  dung, 
and  tie  it  upon  the  fwelling,  whioh  will  not  only  pre- 
vent it  from  growing  worfe,  but  alfo  probably  quite, 
difperfe  it. 

Or  you  may  nib^and  chafe  tlie  fwelling  with  good 
brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  haviug  foaked  the  place 
well  with  it,  fet  fire  with  a  lighted  paper  to  what  re* 
msuns  of  it,  and  the  fwelling  will  difappear,  when  the 
fire  extinguishes  of  itfelf ;  out  if  the  skin  be  broke, 
wash  it  with  warm  claret,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part 
of  fallad  oil,  or  fresh  butter;  or  bathe  it  often  with 
brandy  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

When  a  horfe's  back  is  galled  upon  a  joumeyi  take 
-out  a  little  of  the  ftuffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  fwel- 
ling, and  few  a  piece  of^foft  white  leather  on  the  in- 
side of  the  pannel ;  anoint  the  part  with  falt*butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grows 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or  for  want  of  that 
with  greaji :  wash  the  fwellingi  or  hurt,  every  evening 
with  cold  water  and  foap,  and  ftrew  it  with  fait,  whi^h 
should  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  is  faddled  in  the 
morning. 

GALLS.  See  Harness. 

GALLOP,  is  a  motion  of  a  horfe  that  runs  at  full 
fpeed,  in  which  making  a  kind  of  leap  forwards,  he 
lifts  both  his  legs  almost  at  the  fame  time  5  when  thefe 
are  in  the  air,  juft  upon  the  point  of  touching  the 
ground,  he  lifts  both  his  bind  less  almoft  at  once< 

Of  a  horfe  that  has  an  eafy  light  gallop,  that  gallops 


i)nei  they  fayi  h^  gallops  upon  hi3  hiunebe9|  ho  does 
not  prefs  heavy  upon  the  brioje,  he  bends  his  fore  hn 
well,  he  has  a  good  motion  mih  bimi  he  is  well 
coupledi  keeps  his  legs  united* 

The  great  gallop,  or  the  hunting  gallop  |  or  the 
pllop  with  a  long  ftretch,  or  gallop  with  all  the  heelS| 
I.  e»  full  fpeed. 

A  short  light  gallop,  1. 1.  a  slow  gallop* 

GALLOP,  is  the  fwifteft  natural  pace  of  a  horfe. 

Here  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  a  horfe  in  galbp- 
ing  forwards  may  lead  with  which  fore  leg  he  pleafes, 
though  horfes  do  it  moft  commonly  with  thev  right 
fore  leg  \  but  with  whatever  fore  leg  they  lead,  the  hind 
leg  of  the  fame  side  muft- follow  it,  otherwife  their  legi 
are  faid  to  be  difijnitdd 

In  ordir  to  remedy  this  diforder^  you  muft  ftay  your 
horfe  a  little  upon  the  hand,  and  help  him  with  the 
fpur  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  in  which  he  is  dii« 
united. 

As  for  example:  if  he  be  difunited  on  the  right 
side,  help  him  with  the  left  fpur,  by  ftaying  him  (at 
before)  upon  the  hand  a  little,  and  alfo  helpings  him  at 
the  fantt  time  with  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

And  farther,  in  a  circle  a  horfe  is  confined  to  lead 
always  with  his  fore-leg  within  the  turn,  otherwife  he 
is  faid  to  gallop  falfe  i  but  in  all  cafes  the  hind  leg  of 
the  fame  side  rouft  ever  follow. 

Laftly,  when  you  make  trial  of  a  galloper,  obfervf 
if  he  performs'  it  equally,  and  push  it  on  fomewhat 
hard,  that  you  may  know  by  his  ftop  whether  be  havt 
ftrength  and  vigour,  which  is  termed  a  fund  or  fourcti 
and  if  he  be  alfo  fcnsible  of  the  fpvr, 

GALLOP ADE.  The  fine  gaWopade,  the  short 
gallop,  the  liftenitig  gallop,  the  gallop  of  the  fchool ; 
i\  is  a  hand  gallop,  ot  gallop  upon  the  hand*  in  which 
a  horfe  galloping  upon  one  or  two  treads,  is  well 
united,  and  well  raccourci  knit  together,  well  cpupledf 
and  well  fet  under  him.    Hence  they  fayi 

This  horfe  makes  a  gallopadey  and  works  ^h  ont 
haunch}  u  «.  inftoad  of  going  upon  one  tread,  whether 
right  out  or  in  a  circle>  has  one  haunch  kept  in  fub» 
jection,  let  the  turn  or  change  of  the  hand  b«  what 
it  wiU;  fo  that  the  Inner  haunch  vfhich  looks  to  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  is  more  narrow^,  and  coinci 
nearer  to  that  centre  than  the  shoulder  does :  acnd  thut 
the  horfe  does  not  go  altogether  to  that  side^  and  bit 
way  of  working  is  a  little  mpre  than  one-  treads  wA 
fomewhat  lefs  than  two. 

The  difierence.  between  working  vrith  one  haunch 
in,  and  galloping  upon  volts,  and  managing  upon 
terra  a  Urra^  is  in  galloping  (ipon  volts,  and  wcH'king 
terra  a  terra  \  the  two  haunches  are  kept  fubject,  and 
the  two  haunches  are  Wy  that  is,  within  the  voltj  bvt 
in  galloping  a  haunch  in,  only  one  is  kept  fubject. 

To  'gallop  united,  to  gallop  upon  a  good  and  ri|^ht 
foot,  is,  when  a  horfe  that  gallops  right  out,  bnviPf 
cut  the  way,  cr  led  with  either  of  his  fore  feetj  con* 
tmues  to  lift  that  fanre  leg  always  firft,  fo  that  the 
hinder  leg,  of  a  side  with  the  leading  fore-leg,  nmft 
likewise  be  raifed  fooner  thati  the  other  hind  leg. 

Forinftance;  if  the  right  fore  leg  leads  tefore  the 
lefti  then  the  right  bind  leg  muft  likewife  move  fooner 
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thw  the  left  hind  leg  v  Wd  in  this  oi^der  mnft  the  horfe 
continue  to  go  on. 

To  gallop  faft>  to  difuntte*  to  drag  the  hannches^ 
to  change  teet,  tcT  g6  or  run  upon  faile  feet^  to  gallop 
upon  the  falfe  foot,  is  when  the  galloper  having  led 
with  one  of  the  fore  legs,  whether  right  or  lefri  does 
not  continue  to  make  tfa^t  leg  always  fet  out  firft> 
nor  to  make  the  hind  leg  of  a  side  with  the  lead- 
ing leg,  to  move  before  its  opposite  hind  leg ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  orderly  going  is  interrupted. 

A  horfe  that  gallops  ndfe^  gallops  with  an  unbecbm- 
sne  air,  and  incommodes  the  rider. 

If  your  horfe  gallops  falfe,  or  difunite,  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  put  him  upon  keeping  the  -right  foot, 
and  uniting  well  his  haunches,  you  muft  bring  to  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  and  then  with  the  out  fpur, 
that  is,  ^he  fpur  that  is ,  contrary  and  opposite  to  the 
side  upon  which  he  difunites  :  fo  that  if  he  difunites 
to  the  right,  ^ou  muft  prick  him  with  the  left  heel. 

GAAlBADO,  a  fort  of  Boot,  but  open  on  the 
outside,  fixed  to  the  faddle  inftead  of  the  itirrup,  ufed 
by  lame  or  infirm  perfons. 

GAME  LAWS.  For  the  information  and  fatisfac- 
ti<m  of  my  readers,  I  have  here  inferted  abftracts  of 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  game, 
■whereby  they  and  fportfmen  may  know  the  refpective 
times  when  they  are  to  begin,  and  when  they  are  to 
leave  off  fporting;  and  alio  the  penalties  and  punish- 
ments of  infringing  or  breaking  the  above  Acts. 
Agreeable  to  the  Act  of  24  Geo.  III.  certificates  re- 

Juired  before  the  firft  day  of  October^  1784,  shall  bear 
ate  on  the  d^y  of  the  month  on  which  the  fame  shall 
be  ifsued,  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  firft  day 
of  July  next  following.  No  certificates  shall  if^e  be- 
tween the  firft  day  of  October y  1784,  and  the  firft  day 
€f  Mar^bj  17&5 «  and  every  certificate  which  shall  ifsue 
after  the  fajd  firft  day  of  Marchy  1785,  shall  be  ifsued 
between  the  firft  day  of  March y  and  the  firft  day  of  July 
Sn  each  year,  and  shall  bear  date  on  the  day  of  the 
month  oo  which  the  fame  shall  be  iCsued,  and  shall  be 
in  force  for  twelve  calendar  months,  commencing  from 
the  date:  and  if  any  clerk. of  the  peace,  his  deputy, 
or  fteward  clerk, .  ifsuing  certificates,  otheirwife  than 
directed,  to  forfeit  50/.  24  Geo.  III.  se^.  2.  c.  43. 
J.  5.  But  certificates  may  ifsue  to  any  per fon  beyond 
the  feas,  who  hath  or  shall  have,  in  any  year,  firft 
arrived  into  England^  any  time  after  the  firft  day  of 
July  in  fuch  year;  but  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  caufe 
shall  be  fpecified,  either  in  the  body  or  at  the  foot  of 
fuch  certificate ;  to  bear  date  on  the  day  it  b  ifsued, 
being  ftamped  with  double  duties,  and  to  be  in  force 
till  the  firft  day  of  July  next  following  the  date  thereof, 
j24  Geo.  III.  ses.  2.  c.  43.  /.  6.  Every  qualified  per- 
fon  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  October^  1784,  shooting 
at,  killing,  taking,  or  shooting  any  pheafant,  partridge* 
heath-fowl,  or  black  game,  oranygroufe,  or  red  game, 
or  any  other  game,  or  killing,  taking,  or  deftroyine, 
any  hare,  with  any  greyhbund,  hound  pointer,  fpaniel, 
letting  dog,  or  other  doj^,  without  having  obtained 
foch  certificate,  shall  forfeit  the  fum  of  50/.  24'  Geo. 
III.  lej.  2.  c.  34.  /.  7.  Clerk  cf  peace,  toV.  shall  on 
or  bfffere  November  l^  1784|  and  in  every  fubfequent 


year,  on  or  before  August  12,  in  each  year,  make  out 
and  tranfmit  to  the  Stamp-office,  Lcndony  alphabetical 
lifts  of  the  certificates  fo  granted  by  them,  diftlnguish- 
ing.the  duties  paid  on  each  refpective  certificate  fo  if- 
fued,  and  on  delivery  thereof  the  receiyer-general  of 
the  ftamp  duties  shall  pay  to  clerk  of  peace,^  Cs'r.  for 
the  fanle  one  farthii:^  a  name;  and  in  cafe  of  neglect 
or  refufal,  or  not  inlerting^a  fidl,  true,  and  perfect  ac- 
count, he  shall  forfeit  20A  24  Geo.  III.  sei.  2.  r.  43. 
/.  9.  Lifts  may  be  infpected  at  Stimp-ofEce  for  \s 
each  fearch,  24  Geo.  III.  ses.  2.  r.  43.  /.  10.  If  any 
qualified  perfon,  or  having  a  deputation,  shall  be  found 
in  purfuit  of  game,  with  gun,  dog,  or  net,  or  other 
engine,  for  the  deftruction  of  game,  or  taking  or  kill- 
ing thereof,  and  shall  be  required  to  shew  his  certifi- 
cate, by  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  pianor,  or  proprietor 
of  the  land  whereon  fudh  perfon  shall  be  using  fuch 
gun,  £5*r.  or  by  any  duly<ippointed  game-keeper,  or 
by  any  qualified  and  certified  perfon,  or  by  any  officer 
of  the  ftamps,  properly  authorifed  by  the  commifsioner, 
he  shal!  pixxiuce.  his. certificate;  and  if  fuch  perfon 
shall  refufe,  upon  the  production  of  the  certificate  of 
the  perfon  reqtkiring  the  fame,  to  shew  the  certificate 
granted  ta  him  for  the  Uke  purpofe ;  or  in  cafe  of  not 
having  fuch  certificate  to  produce,  shall  reftife  to  tell 
his  chriftian  and  furname,  and  his  place  of  residence, 
and  name  of  the  county  where  his  certificate  was  if-- 
fued,  or  shall  give  in  any  falfe  or  fictitious  name,  he 
shall  forfeit  50/.  24  Geo.  III.  ses.  2.  r.  43.  /  12. 
Certificates  do  not  authorize  any  perfon  to  shoot  at, 
kill,  take,  or  deftroy,  any  game,  at  any  time  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  l^w,  nor  give  any  perfon  a  right  to  shoot  at, 
(sfr,  unlefs  he  be  duly  qualified  by  law,  24  Geo.  III. 
ses.  2.  r.  43.  /.  13.  No  certificate,  obtained  under 
any  deputation,  shall  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence, 
where  any  perfon  shall  shoot  at,  fa'f .  any  game  out  of 
the  manor  or  lands  for  which  it  was  given,  24  Geo. 
III.  ses.  2.  c.  43.  /.  14. 

Deftroying  conies,  tranfportatiDn,  5  G^o.  III.  c,  14. 
Robbing  warrens,  felony  without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I. 
/.  22,  KilHng  them  in  the  night,  or  endeavouring  to 
kill  them,  fine  of  10/.  or  commitment,  22  and  23  Car. 
II.  c.^5.  s.  5,  6.  Unqualified  pei:sons  using  guns  to  kill, 
4he  same  may  be  feifed,  3  Jac.  I.  r.  13.  /.  5.  Stalking, 
deer  without  leave,  10/.  19  Hen.  VIL  r.  11.  Hunting 
or  killing  them,  10/.  costs,  and  sureties  for  good  behavioiu*, 
5  Eliz.  r.  21.  Buck-stalls  or  engines  kept  by  unqualified 
persons,  may  be  feized ;  3  Jac.  I.  r.  1 3.  Selling  or  buying 
them  to  fell  again,  40/.  3  Jac.  L  c.  27.  Coursing  or 
killing  them  without  confent,  20/.  13  Car.  II.  r.  10. 
Hunting,  taking,  killing,  or  wounding,  30/.  or  tranfpor- 
tation,  3  Will.  III.  r.  10.  5  Gea  I.e.  15.  9  Geo.  I.  r. 
22.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  Deftroying  pales  or  walls  of  in- 
clofed  grounds  without  confent,  30/.  5  Geo.  L  c,  15. 
s.  6.  Keeper  of  park  killmg  or  taking  them^  50/. 
5  Geo.  I.  r.  15.  JRobbing  places  where  kept,  felony 
wkhout  clergy,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  ^2. 

All  lords  of  manors,  or  other  royalties,  may  appoint' 
game-keepers,  22   and  23   Car.  IL  c,   25,  /.  2.  and  eih- 
power  them  to  kill  game,  2   Burros  Just.  225.      But 
if  he  disposes  of  game  without  the  lord's  consent,  he  * 
shall  be  .committed  for  three  months^  and  k^pt  to  hard 
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labour,  5  Anne^  c.  14.  x.  4.  But  no  lord  shall  make 
above  one  game  keeper  within  one  manor,  with  power 
to  kill  game,  and  his  name  shall  be  entered  with  clerk 
of  peace ;  certificate  whereof  shall  be  granted  by  clerk 
of  peace,  on  payment  of  one  shilling.  Unqualified 
game-keepers  killing  or  selling  hare,  pheasant,  par- 
ridge,  moor,  heath-game,  or  groufe^  he  shall  forfeit  5/. 
by  diftrefs,  or  commitment  for  three  months,  for  the 
firft  ofience,  and  for  every  other  four,  9  Anne,  r.  21. 
/.  1 .  No  lord  shall  appoint  miqualified  game-keeper, 
or  one  who  is  not  bona  fide  fervant  to  fuch  lord,  or  im- 
-mcdiately  employed  and  appointed  to  take  and  kill 
game  for  fole  ufe  of  lord ;  other  perfons  under  colour 
of  authority  for  taking  and  killing  game,  or  keeping 
any  dogs  or  engines  whatfoever  for  that  purpofe,  shall 
forfeit  5/.  In  like  manner,  3  Geo.  I-  r.  11.  /.  1 . 
Every  deputation  of  a  game-keeper  to  be  regiftered 
with  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  in  the  sherifi^  or  fteward*s 
court  books  of  the  county  where  lands  lie,  and  annu- 
ally take  out  certificate  thereof,  ftamped  with  an  half 
gumea  ftamp,  24  Geo.  III.  /if/.  2.  c.  43.  /.  1.  Every 
game-keeper,  from  and  after  the  pafsing  of  this  act, 
who  shall  fo  deliver  his  name  and  place  of  abode  as 
aforefaid,  and  require  a  certificate,  shall  be  annually 
intitled  thereto,  ftamped  as  before  directed  from  clerk 
of  peace  or  his  deputy,  sheri^  or  fteward's  clerk,  to 
the  effect  of  the  form  in  the  act  fet  forth,  24  Geo.  III. 
ses*  2.  t\  43.  J".  3.  Clerk  of  peace,  Isfc,  after  signing  certi- 
ficate, shall  ifsue  fame  ftam^  ed  to  perfon  regiftering  de- 
putation, on  requiring  fame,  for  which  he  may  receive 
Is.  24  Geo,  III.  ses,  2.  r.  43,  /.  4.  Neglecting,  or 
refufal  of  ifsuing  certificates,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  50/. 
24  Geo.  HI.  /.  2.  c,  43  /.  4.  recoverable  in  courts  of 
Westminster^  court  of  Sefsion,  of  Jufticiary,  or  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland^  by  action  of  debt  or  information,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  plaintifi^,  with  double  cofts  of  fuit, 
24  G^.  3.  /.  2.  r.  43.  /.  '18.  And  moreover  be 
liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certificate,  24  Geo.  III. 
-f.  2.  c.  43.  /.  4.  Clerk  of  peace,  ^c.  may  ifsue  his 
certificate  to  any  game-keeper  firft  appointed  in  any 
year  after  firft  July  in  that  year,  24  G^o.  III.  /.  2. 
r.  46.  /.  6.  Ir  any  lord  or  lady  of  a  m^nor,  or  pro- 
prietor of  land,  shall  make  any  i^ew  appointment  of  a 
game-keeper,  and  shall  regifter  deputation  with  clerk  of 
peace,  i:ifc.  and  obtain  a  new  certificate  thereon,  the  firft 
shall  be  void  ;  any  perfon  acting  under  the  fame,  after 
notice,  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  game 
laws,  and  thofc  againft  unqualified  perfons,  24  Geo. 
III.  J.  2.  r.  43.x.  11,  . 

Every  perfon  tracing  or  coursing  hares  in  the  fnow, 
shall  be  committed  for  one  year,  .1  EHz.  r.  o  unlefs 
he  pay  to  churchwardens,  for  the  ufe  of  tlse  poor,  20/. 
for  every  hare,  or  become  bound  by  recognizances 
with  two  fureties  in  20/.  a-piec€,  not  to  oftend  again ; 
and  every  perfon  taking  or  deftroying  hares  with  any 
fort  of  engine,  shall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  20/.  in 
like  manner,  1  Jac.  I.  c,  27.  /.  2.  Perfons  found  using 
engines  liable  to  punishment  inflicted  by  31  Eliz.  r.  5. 
See  above,  and  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c,  25.  /.  6.  Unqua- 
lified perfons  keeping  of  using  shooting  dogs,  or 
engines  to  kill  or  deftroy  hares,  shall  forfeit  5/.  to  the 
fnformer,  •  with  double  cofts,   2   Geo.  III.  c.  19.  by 


diftrefs,  or  committed  for  three  months  for  firft  offence, 
and  for  every  other  four,  5  Anne,  c.  14.  /.  4.  Taking 
or  killing  hare  in  the  night-time,  forfeit  5/.  9  Anne, 
c,  25,  /.  3.  The  whole  to  the  informer,  with  double 
cofts,  2  Geo.  III.  c,  19.  as  directed  by  5  Anne,  c.  14. 
9  Anne,  c»  25.  /.  3.  Killing  or  taking  with  gun,  dog, 
or  engine,  hare  in  the  night,  between  the  hours  of  feven 
at  night  and  six  in  the  momii\g,  from  Octokr  12  to 
February  12,  and  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night 
and  four  in  the  monling,  from  February  12  to  October 
12,  or  in  the  day-time  upon  Sunday  or  Cbristmas^ax^  to 
forfeit  not  lefs  than  10/.  nor  more  than  20/.  for  the  firft 
offence  ;  nor  lefs  than  20/.  nor  more  than  SO/,  for  the 
fecond  offence;  and  50/.  for  the  third  offence;  with 
cofts  and  charges ;  and,  upon  neglect  or  refufal,  be  com- 
mitted for  six  or  twelve  calendar  months,  and  may  be 
publicly  whipped}  final  appeal  to  quarter  fefsions,  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  80.  Perfons  armed  and  difguifed  ftcaling 
them,  felony  without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I.  c*.  22.  Higler, 
chapman,  carrier,  inn-keeper,  victualler,  or  ale-houfe^ 
keeper,  having  in  his  cuftody,  or  buying,  felling,  or 
offering  to*  fale,  any  hare,  unlefs  fent  up  by  fomv  perfon 
qualified,  (or  any  perfon  felling,  exposing.  Or  offering  to 
fale,  hares,  28  Geo*  II.  c.  22.)  shall  forfeit  for  every 
hare,  5/.  the  whole  to  informer.  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19. 

For  preferving- heath-cocks  or  polts,  no  perfon  what- 
foever, on  any  wafte,  shall  prefume  to  bum,  between 
February  2  and  June  24,  any  grig,  ling,  heath,  iurze^ 
gofs,  or  fern,  on  pain  of  conunitment  for  a  month,  or 
ten  (lays,  to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  4  and 
5  W.  and  M.  r.  23,  /.  11-  Shootmg  heath-cocks, 
groufe,  or  moor-game,  contrary  to  1  Jac.  I.  r.  27. 
/.  2.  and  killing  any  of  them  in  the  night,  or  using 
gun,  dog,  or  engine,  with  fuch  intent,  contrary  to 
9  Anne,  c.  25,  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  8a  And  car- 
riers and  others  having  fuch  game  in  their  pofsefsion, 
contrary  to  9  Anne,  f.  14.  are  liable  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalties, and  recoverable  in  fame  manner  as  thofe  of- 
fences acre  fubjected  to  in  regard  to  shooting,  ts^c.  hares. 

Oflicers  of  the  army,  without  leave  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  deftroying  coney,  hare,  pigeon,  pheafanty 
or  partridge,  or  his  Majefty's  game,  shall  forfeit  5/.  to 
the  poor;  and  the  commanding  oflicer,  for- every  of- 
fence, committed  by  any  foldier  under  his  command, 
shall  forfeit  20/.  in  like  manner  ;  and  if,  upon  demand, 
he  shall  not  in  two  days  pay  faid  penalty,  he  shall  for- 
feit his  commifsion.     P^iae  The  yearly  mutiny  Act. 

Taking  partridges,  by  nets  or  other  engines,  upon 
another's  freehold,  without  fpecial  licence  of  owner  of 
fame,  10/.  half  to  him  who  shall  fue,  and  half  to 
owner  or  pofsefsioner,  1 1  IJen.  VII.  r.  1 7.  Shooting 
at,  {5*r.  partridges,  with  gun  Or  bow,  or  taking,  isfc. 
them  with  dogs  or  nets,  by  7  Jac.  I.  r.  II.  oritaking 
their  eggs  out  of  their  nefts,  liable  as  perfons  shooting 
at  &c.  hares,  and  alfo  20/.  for  every  bird  or  egg,  as 
is  shewn  in  the  preceding  pages  concerning  Hares. 
Selling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  a  partridge,  (except 
reared  and  brought  up  in  houfes,  or  from  beyond  fea) 
forfeit  for  every  partridge  10/.  half  to  him  who  will 
fue,  and  half  to  informer,  1  Jac.  I.  c,  87.  /.  4. 
Taking,  killing,  or  deftroying  partridges  in  the  night 
forfeits  for  every  partridge,  10/.^  half  to  him  who  win 
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lutf  and  half  to  lord  of  the  manor^  unlefs  he  licence, 
.or  caafe  the  Caxd  taking  and  killing,  in  which  cafe  his 
Jialf  shall  go  to  the  poor,  recoverable  by  church- 
irarden ;  and  if  not  paid  in  ten  days,  to  be  imprifoned 
kar  one  month ;  and  moreover,  shall  give  bond  to  jaf- 
tice,  with  good  fureties  not  to  offend,  again  for  two 
years,  2S  Eli^..  c  10.  To  kill  a  partridge  in  the 
night  is  5/.  penalty,  9  Anne,  c.  25.  s.  3.  the  whole 
whereof  is  given  to  the  informer,  2  Geo.  UL  c.  19. 
and  may  be  recovered  within  three  months,  5  Anne, 
c.  14.  before  aiuftice  of  the  peace,  or  within  six  months, 
by  action  in  Court  of  Record  at  JVestm'mstery  9  Anne, 
*.  25;  with  double  cofts,  2  Geo.  III.  c,  19.  Keeping 
or  using  any  greyhoimds,  fetting-dogs,  or  any  engine  for 
deftroying  partridges,  5/.  to  be  levied  and  recovered  as 
the  like  penalty  for  killing  hares,  by  5  Anne,  r.  4.  j.  4.  as 
before  is  shewn.  Penalties  for  using  gun,  dog,  fnare,  net, 
or  other  engine,  with  intent  to  take  or  deftroy  partridges 
in  the  night,  or  on  Sufiday  or  Chfistmas^y^  fame  as 
using  them  againft  hares,  by  13  Geo.  III.  r.  80.  as  in 
the  foregoing  page.  Carriers  and  others  having  par- 
'tridges  ia  their  pofsefsion,  liable  to  fame  forfeitures  as 
.having  hares ;  and  the  fame  laws  againft  shooting  them 
as  for  shooting  hares. 

•.  All  the  laws,  refpeaing  the  penalties  and  recovery  of 
them  for  taking  them  by  nets,  fnare>  gr  other  engines, 
-without  licence  of  the  owner,  by  Hen,  VII.  c.  17. 
And  for  shooting,  .or  deftroying  them  with  dogs  or 
.Coares,  &c.  by?  Jac.  he.  li.  or  taking  their  eggs,  by 
1  Jac.  I.  r.  27.  /.  2.  And  for  lolling,  and  buying 
*theai  to  fell  again,  by  last  cited  act  (except  that  the 
penalty  for  a  pheafant  is  20/.)  and  for  destroying  them 
m  the  night  (excepting  as  aforefaid)  by  2S£iii;.  c.  10. 
9  Anne,  c.  i'5.  /.  3.  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  And  for 
keeping  or  using  fporting-dogs  or  engines  for  deftroying 
them,  by  5  Anne,  c.  14.  /.  4.  Or  for  using  gun,  dog, 
or  net,  for  deftroying  them  on  Sunday ^  or  Cbristmas-day^ 
by  10  Geo.  III.  r.  SO.  and  for  carriers  and  others 
Mving  them  in  their  pofsefsion  ;  all  theCe  laws  are  m//- 
iatis  mutandis  verbatim^  the  fame  as  thofe  refpecting  par- 
tridges. 

Perfoa  profecuted  for  any  thing  done  in  purfuance  of 
this  act,  he  may  plead  the  general  ifsue,  and  give  the 
fpecial  matter  in  evidence  for  his  defence ;  and  if  upon 
trial  verdict  pafs  for  defendant,  or  pbintifF  become  non- 
fuited,  defendant  shall  have  treble  cofts  of  plaintiff,  24 
.Geo.  III.  w.  2,  €.  3.  s.  24. 

Qualifications  for  killing  .game  (besides  the  late  new 
tax)  are,  1.  Having  a  freehold  eftate  of  lOOl.  per  annum  ^ 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  r.  25.  2.  A  leasehold  eftate,  for 
90  years,  of  1  SO/,  p^r  armum.  3.  The  eldeft  fon  or  heir- 
apparent  to  an  efquire,  or  perfon  of  fuperior  degree. 
4.  Tbe  owner  or  keeper  .of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe,  or  war- 
JTcn.  See  Bl.  Ccw.  174,  175-  Unqualified  perfon  keep- 
ing dogs  or  engines  to  deftroy  the  game,  to  forfeit  5/. 
5  Anne,  c.  14.  Reftrictions  in  the  laws  concerning  the 
prefervation  of  game,  feems  to  affect  all  perfons  whom- 
Ibever,  whether  qualified  or  not,  2  Burn*s  Just*  219, 
.248«  No  perfon  (other  than  the  King's  fon)  imlefs  he 
'have  lands  of  freehold  to  the  value  of  five  marks  a-year, 
al»il  have  any  game  of  fwans,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
dbem,  half  to  the  King,  and  half  to  any  perfon  (f<> 
qualified)  who  shall  feize  the  fame,  2J^  Edw.  IV.  c.  6, 


Any  gentletfian*  or  other  that  may  difpend  40/.  a-year 
freehold,  may  hrnit  and  take  wild  fowl  with  fpaniels 
only,  without  using  a  net  or  other  engine,  except 
the  long  bow,  25  Hen.  VIII.  r.  11.  From  perfons 
not  having  lands  of  40/.  a-year,  or  not  worth  in  goods 
200/.  using  gun  or  bow  to  kill  deert  any  perfon  having 
100/.  m^y  feize  the  fame  to  his  own  ufe,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  13. 
Killing  in  the  night,  between  the  hoiias  of  nine  at  night, 
and  four  in  the  morning,  from  February  12  to  October  12 f 
any  game,  by  any  perfon,  whether  qualified  or  not,  fub- 
ject  to  fame  penalties  as  killing  hares  at  that  time  of 
night,  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  as  has  been  already 
^hewn.  Every  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game,  shall, 
previous  to  his  shooting  at,  killing,  or  deftroying  any 
game,  deliver  in  writing  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
if  in  England^  to  the. clerk  of  the  peace,  if  in  Scot/and, 
to  the  sheriff  or  fteward  clerk  of  the  county  where  resir 
dent,  and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  ftamped 
with  a  two  guinea  ftamp,  24  Geo.  IIL  ses,  2.  c.  43.  j*.  U 
and  from  and  after  the  pafsing  of  this  act,  every  fuch 
qualified  perfon  who  shall  fo  deliver,  in  England  or 
Scotland^  his  name  and  place  of  abode  as  aforefaid,  and 
require  a  certificate  thereof,  shall  be  annually  entitled 
thereto,  ftamoed  as  aforefaid,  fromclerkof  peaceor  his 
deputy,  sheriff,  or  fteward  clerk,  to  the  efiect  of  the  form 
in  the  act  fet  forth,  24  Geo.  III.  ses.  2.  r.  43.  s. ,  8. 
Clerk  of  peace,  &c.  after  he  shall  have  signed  fuch  cer- 
tificate, shall  forthwith  ifsue  the  fame,  ftamped,  to  the 
perfon  fo  delivering  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and 
requiring  the  fame,  for  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive 1/.  for  his  own  trouble,  24  Geo.  III.  ses.  2.  r. 
43.  X.  4.  Neglect  in,  or  refufal  of  ifsuing  certificates, 
incurs  like  forfeiture,  and  which  are  recoverable  in 
like  manner,  and  with  fame  cofts  as  to  game-keepers, 
wliich  fee;  besides  liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certi- 
ficate, 24  Geo.  IIL  ses.  2.  c.  43.  /.  4. 

The  time  for  fporting  in  the  day  is,  firom  one  hour 
before  fun-rising,  until  one  hour  after  fun-fetting,  10 
Geo.  III.  c.  19.  The  fporting  feafon  for  buftards  is 
from  December  1  to  March  1 .  For  groufe  or  red-game, 
firom  August  12  to  December  10.  Hares  may  be  killed  all 
the  year,  under  the  reftriction  in  10  Geo.  III.  c.  19. 
Heath-fowl,  or  black  game,  from  August  20  to  December 
20.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  Pheafants,  from  October  1  to 
February  1.  Pai'tridges,  from  September  ^l  to  February  12, 
2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  Fowls,  widgeons,  wild-ducks,  wild- 
geefe,  at  any  time,  but  in  Juncy  J^^yy  August^  and 
September,  10  Geo.  III.  r.  32. 

From  and  after  October  1,  1784,  in  all  cafes  where 
the  penalty  by  this  act  does  not  exceed  20/.  juftice  of 
peace  shall,  upon  information  or  complaint,  fummon  the 
party  and  witnefses  to  appear,  and  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  a  fummary  w^y,  and  upon- due 
proof  by  confefsion,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
give  judgment  for  the  forfeiture ;  and  if^ue  his  warrant 
for  levying  the  fame  on  offender's  goods,  and  to  fell 
them,  if  not  redeemed  within  six  days,  ^  rendering  to' 
party  overplus,  and  if  his  goods  be  infufficient  to  anfwtr 
the  penalty,  shall  commit  offender  to  prifon,  there  to  be 
for  six  calendar  months^  unlefs  penalty  be/ooner  paid ; 
and  If  party  be  aggrieved  by  the  judgment,  he  may, 
upon  giving  fecurity  amounting  to  valu^  of  forfeiture ^ 
with  the  cofts  of  affirmance,  appeal  to  the  next  pencn.l 
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qaarcer  fefsions,  when  it  is  to  be  heard  and  finally  de« 
termined ;  and  in  cafe  tlie  judgment  be  affirmedj  fef- 
SLons  may  award,  fuch  cofts  incurred  by  appeal,  as  to 
themfelves  shall  feem  meet,  24  Gto.  111.  se$.  2.  c.  4ii.  /.  19. 
Witnesses  neglecting  or  refusing  oo  appear,  without 
reasonable  excuse,  to  be  allowed  of  by  tne  justice,  shall 
fespectively  forfeit,  for  every  offence,  lOl.  to  be  levied 
and  paid  as  other  penalties,  by  this  act  24  Geo.  Ill* 
MS.  2.  c.  34.  J-.  20.  Justice  to  cause  conviction  to  be 
made  out  to  the  effect  of  the  form  fet  forth  in  the  act 
24  Geo.  III.  x^/.  2.  IT.  43.  j-.  21.  Juftice  may  mitigate 
penalties  as  he  thinks  fit,  fo  that  the  reafonable  cofts 
<uid  charges  of  officers  and  informers,  for  difcovery  and 
prof  edition,  be  always- allowed,  over  and  above  mitigs^- 
tion,  and  fo  as  fame  does  not  reduce  the  penalty  to  iefs 
than  a  moiety,  over  and  above  the  cofts  and  charges,  24 
Ceo.  III.  ses.  2.  c.  43.  /.  22. 

It  is  £eIony  to  takeany  fwans  that  be  lawfoUy  marked, 
though  they  be  at  large  \  and  fo  it  is  with  unmarked 
fwans,  if  th^y  be  domeftical  or  tame,  fo  long  as  they 
keep  within  a  man's  manoTi  or  within  his  private  rivers, 
or  if  they  happen  to  escape  from  them,  and  are  pursued 
and  taken,  and  brought  back  again  i  but  if  they  be 
abroad  and  attain  their  natural  liberty,  then  the  pro- 
pierty  of  them  is  lost,  and  fo  long  feion|^  caiinot  be  com- 
mitted by  taking  them,  Btirn  s  Just,  Tit.  Game 

Same  laws  against  shooting  wild  fowls  as  for  shooting 
hares,  by  1  Jac.  I.  r.  27.  /.  2. 

,1  have  here  alfo  added  an  abftract  from  the  late  act 
of  ParUament  for  preventing  the  ftealing  of  dogs,  which 
shews  the  ^eat  regard  ^e  legislator  has  to  the  canine 
race. 

•  By  £be  ftatute  of  10  Geo.  III.  for  preventing  the 
ftealing  of  dogs,  it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  1ft  day  of 
JJfflfy,  1770,  if  any  perfon  shall  fteal  any  dog  or  dogs,  of 
any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever,  from  the  owner  thereof,  or 
firom  any  perfon  enirufted  by  the  owner  thereof  with 
fuch  dog  or  dogs ;  or  shall  fell,  buy,  receive,  harbour, 
detain,  or  keep  any  dogs  of  any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever, 
knowing  the  fame  to  have  been  ftolen  as  aforefaid,  every 
fuch  perfon  being  convicted  thereof,  upon  the  oath  of 
one  credible  witnefs,  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace, 
shall  for  the  firft  offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  fum,  not 
exceeding  30/.  nor  Iefs  than  20/.  and  the  charges  of 
conviction.  ^  And  in  cafe  fuch  penalty  shall  not  be 
forthwith  paid,  the  offender  to  b^  jrommitted  to  gaol  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  nor  Iefs  than 
"  six,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  are  paid.  Any 
perfon  guilty  of  a  fubfequent  offence,  to  forfeit  and  pay 
any  fum  not  exceeding  50/.  nor  lefe  than  30/.  together 
¥rith  the  charges,, which  penalties  to  be  paid,  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  On  non-payment  the  offender  to  be  impri- 
foned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  1 8  months  nor  Iefs  than 
12,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  shall  be  paid,  and  be 
publicly  whipped: 

Juftices  to  grant  warrants  to  fearch  for  dogs  ftolen. 
And  in  cafe  any  fuch  dog  or  dogs,  or  their  skms,  shall 
upon  fuch  fearch  be  found,  to  take  and  reftore  every 
fuch  dog  or  skin  to  the  owner,  and  the  perfons  in  whofe 
cuftody  any  fuch  dog  or  skin  shall  be  found,  are  liable 
to  the  like  penalties  and  punishments.  Perfons  aggrieved 


may  appeal  to  the  qiiarter-fefsionsj  and  the  determination 
there  to  be  final. 

ji  short  Sketch  of  the  Laws  as  they  now  standi  relating  to 
Hares,  Partridges y  Pheasants ^  and  other  Game. 

The  penalty  for  killing  in  tht  night  a  hare,  par- 
tridge, or  pheafant,  qualified  or  unquaUtied,  is  51. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  exposing  to  fale  a  hare,  par* 
tridge,  pheafant,  or  other  game,   is  liable  to  a  penalty 

If  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  or  other  game,  be 
found  in  the  shop,  houfe,  or  pofsefsion  of  any  poulterer^, 
falefman,  fishmonger,  cook,  or  paftry-cook,  or  of  any 
perfon  not  quahfied  in  his  own  right  to  kill  game  or  en- 
titled thereunto  under  fbme  perfon  fo  qualified,  it  shall 
be  deemed  an  exposing  thereof  to  fale. 

For  felling  a  hare,  partridge,  pheafant^  or  other  game 
— qualified  or  unqualified,  51. 

Any  uncjualified  perfon  using  tunnels  or  other  engines^ 
'  to  kill  or  deftroy  a  hare,    partrijdge,   or  ph«dant,   oc 
other  game,  forfeits  51. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  keeping  and  using  grey-^ 
hounds,  fetting  dogs,  lurchers^  tunnels,  or  other  engines » 
to  kill  or  deftroy  hares,  partridges,  pheafants,  or  other 
game,  is  liable  to  51.  penalty— The  5l.  penalty  is  either 
lor  keeping  or  using. 

For  kilUng  a  partridge,  between  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary and  14th  of  £^/<y7i^^r--qualified  or  ynqualified,  51. 

For  using  greyhounds,  lurchers,  or  fetting  dogs,  to  IdlL 
a  hare,  partridge,  orpheafant>  unqualified,  51. 

[  Greyhounds,  lurchers,  and  fetting  dogs^  are  the  onljr 
dogs  for  keeping  and  using  wbic^  the  penalty  of  51.  is. 
levied.  But  by  another  ftatute,  a  penalty  not  exceeding^ 
20/.  may  be  levied  for  keeping  and  using  the  above  ot^ 
any  other  dogs.] 

For  killing  a  pheafant,  between  the  1  ft  oi  February  and. 
1ft  of  October — qualified  or  unqualified,  51. 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  muft  be  laid: 
within  six  calendar  months,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,, 
or  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information.  The 
whole  penalty  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  with  double 
cofts,  it  brought  on  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter.  [  Half 
to  informer  and  half  to  poor* 

For  tracing  in  the  fnow,  or  shooting  with  a  gun  or 
long  bow,  a  hare — qualified  or  unqualified,  imprifonment 
S  months^  or  fine  1/.  But  the  fame  claufe  that  lays  this 
penalty  on  shooting  Hares,  lays  it  alfo  on  shooting  Phea* 
fants,  Partrid|[es,  &c.j/'^Hare. 

For  using  Inares  to  take  or  kill  a  hare — qualified  or 
unqualified,  imprifonment  one  month,  or  fine  1 0/. 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  muft  be  laid  be^ 
fore  a  juftice  of  the  peace  within  one  year.] 

The  informer  to  be  entitled  to  all  cofts  and,  chargesi^, 
and  to  half  the  penalty  5  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish. 

Any  game  keeper  killing  or  taking  a  hare,  pheafant^ 
partridge,  or  other  game,  under  colour  of  being  for  the 
ufe  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  arid  afterwards  felling  and 
<lifposing  thereof  without  the  ccnfent  of  the  faid  lord  of 
the  manor — upon  conviction,  on  the  complaint  of  fuch 
lord,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  a  juftice^ 
shall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  three 
months,  and  tbere.kept  to  ^iJl^-f^^o^l^j, 
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pb^unt9  iic.  »nd  ^baU  in  three  months  vfidko  diicoyeiy 
of  aii7  hjfgter,  chapman,  carrier,  in«-keeppr,  aW-houft'^^ 
kHp^Tf  or  victualler,  that  bath  b6ught  or  fold,  or  off 
fcred  to  buy  or  fell,  or  had  in  their  pofj»efsion,  anjr  hare, 
pUeafant,  partridge,  &c.  fo  as.anv  one  $baU  be  con- 
.  ?icted  I  fuch  difcoverer  $  lull  be  dilcharge^f  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  liereby  enacted  for  killing  or  filing  fuch 
ae,  and^hall  receive  the  fame  benefit  as  any  other  in* 
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Anyjuftice  jof  the  peace,  a;:id  lord  withm  his  manor, 
may  take  away  any  fuch  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  &c. 
from  any  hitler,  chainnan,  inn-keeper,  victualler,  pr 
carrier,  or  any  other  pcrfon  not  qualified,  which  «hall 
be  found  in  hiscuftody  or  pof^efsion. 

Any  perfon  that  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  kill, 
take  or  deftroy,  of  ufe  any  gun,  dog,  fnare,  net,  or 
other  engine,  with  intent  to  kill,  take,  or  deftroy,  any 
hare,  partridge,  or  other  game,  m  the  night,  vi^.  be* 
tveen  the  hours  of  feven  at  .night  and  six  in  the  morning, 
from  the  12th  of  Oetober  to  the  12th  of  February^  and 
between  the  hours  of  nine  at  niglit  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ings from  the  l^th  of  February  to  the  12th  of  Octoltrs 
or  m  the  day  time  on  a  Sunday  or  Cbristmajmday  j 
ih^W  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  not  exceeding  20/.  nor 
lefs  than  10/.  For  the  fecopd  oSemce  not  exceeding  SO/. 
nor  lefs  than  80/.  For  the  third  and  every  fubfequeht 
oSdnce  5Ql. 

pTbe  inlbrmatbn  to  be  laid  within  one  calendar 
numth,  be&re  a  juflice  of  the  peace.  The  informer  to 
be  entitled  to  all  cofts  and  chafges,  and  to  half  the 
penalty)  tbo  other  half  to.be  givto  to  the  poc»r  of  the 
parish.] 

No  perfon  thall  shoot  with  any  crofs-bow,  hand^gun, 
ordemihake,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  is  really  pofsefs^  of 
IQQl^pircMttsmf  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

No  perfon,  of  what  eftate  or  degree  foever,  shall 
shoot  with,  carry,  keep,  ufe,  or  have  in  his  pofsefsion, 
any  hand*gun,  -not  being  in  the  ftock  and  gun  of  the ' 
length  of  one  yard ;  or  any.hagbut  or  demihake,  not 
being  in  the  ftock  and  gun  of  the  length  of  three 
quarters  of  a  yard,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

Any  perfon  haviiig  100/.  per  annum  as  above,  may 
feiie  every  fuch  crols-bow,  hand-gun,  &c.  being  fo  de* 
ficient  in  kngth ;  but  shall  break  and  deftroy  them  in  20 
davs  after  fuch  failure,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  2/. 

No  perfon  shall  command  his  fervant  to  shoot  with 
•nycrofs-bow,  handgim,  hagbut,  or  demihake,  at  any 
deer,  fowl,  or  other,  thing,  except  at  a  butt  or  bank  of 
earthy  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

Perfons  qualified  to  kill  game,  muft  be  in  pofsefsion  of 
bads,  tenements,  or  fome  other  eftate  of  inheritance, 
either  in  right  of  themfelves  or  their  wives,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  100/.— or  for  life,  orleafe  of  99  years 
ef  1501.  per  annum,  other  than  the  fon  and  heir  of  an 
e^ttire,  or  perfon. of  a  higher  degree,  or  lord  of  a 
manor,  or  keepers  of  parks',  chafes,  or  free  warrens* 
toRD  Mansfielp's  Opinion. 

An  imaualified  perfon  may  go  out  to  beat  the  hedges, 
bssheif  ore.  with  a  qualified  perfon,  and  to  fee  the 
game  pnrfued  or  deftroyed,  provided  the  unqualified 
pirfoa  bm  no  gun  or  other  engine  with  him  for  the 


R^lty, 

It  isacurious  question, but  thatwe  believe  has  never  been 
agitated,  how  far  a  huntsman  is  liable  to  the  penalty,  as 
a'ny  unqualified  perfon  equally  actifve  in  the  operation  of 
kiiiing  a  hare  with  greyhounds,  as  the  huntsmen  is 
with  hounds,  would  certainly  be  convicted.  But  bounds 
are  commonly  fo  general  concern  of  a  whole  neigh* 
bourhood,  that  the  informer  would  not  find  himfelf  in  a 
very  comfortable  situation. 

U:VME-GOCK.  Many  gentlemen  who  follow  the 
diversion  of  fighting  cocks,  by  not  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  concerning  breeding  them,  are  pre* 
vented  from  enjoying  the  most  desirable  part  of  th^ 
fan.cy,  therefore,  the  refult  of  many  years  experience 
upon  that  fubject,  will  be  f^ell  received  by  all 
loveKS  of  the  .  fport,  or;  any  other  persons  who^ 
have  the  curiosity  to  read  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

The  choice  of  a  cock  should  be  from  a  strain  which 
has  behaved  well,  that  is,  from  thofe  who  have  always 
won  the  odd  battle  when  equally  matched  j  for  it  is  a 
general  opinion  among  perfons  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  tiie^tancy,  that  cOcks  capable  of  fo  doing  are  good 
ones.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be  dQpended  on  for  a 
fccond  battle  with  the  fame  cock  \  for  cocji^,  that  to 
all  appearances  won  the  firft  time  they  fou|?ht  very  eaiy, 
yet  have  been  much  hurt,  and  in  then*  fecond  battle,, 
after  a  few  blows,  ftood  ftiil  and  been  beat.  Neither  is 
this  the  only  thing  againft  a  cock's  winning  twice;  for 
afrer  having  fought  tne  battle  be  was  matched- for,  it. 
feldom  happens  but  he  is  neglected  \  yet  an  opportunity 
offering  to  fight  him  in  the  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
he  receives  a  hurry  with  another  cock  in  the  pens,  and 
becaufe  his  goodnefs  makes  him  fpar  well  for  fome  two 
or  three  minutes,  it  is  concluded  be  is  fit  to  fight :  and 
if  he  has  to  combat  with  a  cock  that  has  nev^ 
fought,  and  yet  is  well  to  fight,  it  is  almoft  certain 
he  will  be  beat,  though  perhaps  a  much  better  coekf 
in  blood. 

It  fomettmes  happens  during  the  courfe  of  a  battle^ 
particularly  if  one  of  the  cocks  is  blinded,  that  thefet- 
ter-tp  g€!ts  a  blow  in  the  hand,  which  will  prevent  him 
using  it  for  three  or  four  days;  judge  then  what  a  situa^ 
tion  one  of  thefe  poor  animals  muft  be  m  from  the  numv 
ber  of  wounds  he  muft  confequcntly  receive  during  a 
fmart  battle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  j  yet  if  a  good 
cock  in  blood,  he  will  appear  in  two  or  three  weeks 
time  as  if  he  had  not  been  hurt ;  but  never  truft  to  ap- 
pearances of  this  fort,  for  be  afsured,  after  a  cock  bag 
fought  a  hard  battle,  he  will  not  be  fit  to  fight  again  the 
fame  feafon ;  and  very  often,  after  you  have  been  at  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  him  at  his  walk  another 
year,  he  will  only  lofe  your  mpney,  by  reafon  of  his 
naving  received  fome  hurt  in  his  first  battle,  which  hn 
has  never  been  able  to  get  the  better  of,  and  which  the 
best  judges  could  not  difcover;  nor  is  he^fit  after  to 
breed  from ;  but  there  are  fon^ie  eentlemen  who  haiMi 
been  fo|-tunate  enough  to  have  brea  good  diickeosfrom 
a  cock  that  has  fought  federal  times ;  aJfo  thofe  vthi^ 
have  bad  cocks  that  nave  won  feveral  battles.  It:  fomf^ 
times    happens  that    cocks  that  hav§  ^ght  frroBal 
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times  get  good  chidcensj  but  then  they  have  an  elegance 
of  make,  and  a  remarkable  constitution  to  recommend 
them ;  and  indeed  if  they  had  not  been  pofsefsed  of 
fomething  very  rare  to  be  found  in  the  common  run  of 
cocks,  a  perfon  of  judgment  would  never  have  bred 
from  them.  As  to  cocks  winning  feveral  battlcs^it 
fometimes  happens  that  a  cock  will  win  three  or  four 
Teafons  running  in  regular  matches,  of  win  a  Welch  main, 
but  then  he  must  be  a  very  fevere  striker ;  and  for  ano- 
ther's ¥rinning  feven  or  eight  battles  in  a  feafon,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  what  he  has  had  to  £ght  against ;  a  par- 
cel of  half*-bred,  ill-walked,  dunghill  things;  or  elfe 
fome  young  fanciers  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  fight 
chickens  against  him,  or  cocks  much  imder  his  weight ; . 
when  if  he  had  had  a  fresh  cock  come  against  him  only 
the  fecond  time  he  fougHt,  of  equal  weight  and  goodiiefs, 
and  as  well  to  fight,  it  is  very  great  odds  but  he  must 
have  been  beat. 

The  properties  a  cock  ought  to  be  pofsefsed  of  that  is 
bred  from,  are  thefe,  first,  you  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  stock  he  sprung  from  (  the  next  ob- 
ject you  must  pay  an  attention  to,  is  to  be  afsured  he  is 
perfectly  found,  which  to  find  out  is  rather  difficult ; 
but  the  best  method  is  strictly  to  obferve  his  manner  of 
feeding,  for  if  he. will  eat  corn  enough  to  make  his  t:rop 
ireryhard,|pd  digest  it  quickly,  it  is  a  fure  sign  his  con- 
stitution is  good  f  as  it  is  that  he  is  rotten,  if  he  eats  but 
]ittle,  and  £^s  a  bad  digestion. 

There  are  alfo  gther  methods  to  be  obferved  on  this 
occasion,  such  as  running  him  down  in  a  field,  or  to 
fpor  him  with  another  cock,  when  if  he  turns  black  in 
the  face  at  either  of  thefe  exercifes,  you  may  be  certain 
he  is  not  found;  but  to  make  fure  try  thefe,  and  every 
other  method  you  can  devife ;  for  it  is  impofsible  ta  be 
too  particular  in  this  article. 

As  to  the  exterior  qualifications,  his  head  should  be 
thin^md  long,  or,  if  short,  very  taper,  with  a  large  full 
eye,  his  beak  crooked  and  stout,  his  neck  thick  and  long 
^ior  a  cock  with  a  long  neck  has  a  great  advantage  in  his 
battle,  particularly  if  his  antagonist  is  one  of  thofe  kind 
of  cocks  that  will  fight  at  no  other  place  but  the  head;  -, 
his  body  short  and  compact,  with  a  round  breast  (as  a 
sharp-breasted  cock  carries  a  ereat  deal  of  ufelefs  weight 
about  him,  and  never  has  a  fine  fore  hand) ;  his  thighs 
firm  and  thick,  and  placed  well  up  to  the  shoulders  (for 
when  a  cock's  thighs  hang  dangling  behind  him,  be  af- 
fured  he  never  can  maintain  a  long  battle) ;  his  legs 
long  and  thick,  and  if  they  correfpond  with  the 
colour  of  his  beak,  I  think  it  is  a  perfection ;  and 
his  feet  should  be  broad  and  thin,  witli  very  long 
claws. 

With  regard  to  his  carriage,  it  should  be  upright, 
but  not  ftiny  fo;  his  walk  should  be  futely,  with  his 
wings  in  fome  meafure  extended,  and  not  plod  along 
as  fome  cocks  do,  with  their  wings  upon  their  backs  like 
geefe. 

.  As  to  the  colour  he  is  of,  it  is  immaterial,  for  there 
are  good  cocks  of  all  colours ;  but  he  should  be  thin  of 
feathers,  and  they  short  and  very  hard,  which  is  another 
proof  of  his  beini?  healthy,  as  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has 
many,  and  thofe  loft  and  long,  it  favours  much  of  his 
IvmPg  a  bad  conftitution. 


A  cock  pofsefj#ed  of  all  thefe  qualifications,  fupposiag^ 
him  in  a  condition  to  fight,  ought  not  to  weigh  more 
thdn  four  pounds  cjight  or  ten  ounces;  for  if  you  breed 
from  a  cock  that  weighs  live  pounds  and  upwards,  and 
your  hens  are  of  a  good  size,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
the  cocks  they  produce,  if  well  walked,  will  be  too  l?u'ge  / 
to  fight  within  the  articles,  and  this  will  be  a  great  lofr 
to  the  breeder ;  neither  should  they  weigh  much  lefs 
than  the  weight  mentioned,  for  If  he  is  not  greiitly  Aipe- 
rior  in  size  to  the  hens  you  put  him  with,  the  produce 
will  not  have  that  share  of  bone  they  should  have,  and 
confequently  if  they  fight  againft  well-bred  cocks  they 
will  lofe  a  great  deal  in  match,  which  every  one  that 
follows  this  fancy  knows  the  refult  of,  or  at  leaft  should 
do. 

Having  mentioned  the  requisites  for  the  choice  of  a 
cQck,  be  certain  the  hens  you  tend  him  to  breed  with 
are  found:  which  to  find  out,  ufe  the  fame  methods 
mentioned  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  a  cock ;  alfo  be  af- 
fured  there  has  not  been  the  leaft  taint  in  their  race  for 
many  generations  paft.  As  to  other  qualifications  with 
regard  to  feather,  make  and  shape,  they  should  exactly 
correfpond  with  the  cock'«,  except  their  bodies,  which 
should  be  roomy  behind  for  the  production  of  large 


The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  place  for  you 
to  breed  at ;  this  should  at  leaft  be  near  ha£f  a  mile  6rom 
any  houfe  where  fowls  zte  kept,  for  fear  of  having  your 
hens  trod  by  other  cocks,  which  is  often  the  cafe  if 
they  ramble  within  sight  of  each  other :  it  should  alfo 
be  a  considerable  distance  from  any  wood  or  coppice ; 
that  is,  it  ought  to  be  fo  far,  that  there  would  not  be  a  pnv 
bability  of  their  ftraying  near  it,  for  the  vermin  that  in^ 
feft  thofe  places  will  destroy  your  chickens ;  and  fojne 
times  it  affords  an  opportimity  for  a  fox  to  run  away 
with  your  cock,  or  one  of  your  hens,  during  the  day- 
time. 

If  your  situation  is  on  n  dry  gravelly  foil,  it  is  the 
Better,  and  as  you  must  by  no  means  breed  at  a  place 
where  there  is  not  a  conftant  fpring  of  clear  water,  con- 
trive if  you  can  to  let  it  run  off^  in  a  fmall  ftream  by 
the  houle,  if  ever  fo  inconsiderable;  by  which  means 
your  fowls  will  always  have  clean  water  without  any 
.trouble ;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  draw  the  water  out 
of  your  well  with  a  bucket,  be  attentive  to  give  it  them 
fresh  very  often. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  many  perfons 
who  are  fanciers,  that  a  farm  houfe  is  a  good  place  to 
breed  game  chickens,  becaufe  of  the  Oiany  out-houfes 
and  ftables  for  them  to  shelter  in  during  bad  weather, 
and  thinking  as  they  are  threshing  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  there  will  be  always  food  for  them.  It  is 
true^  dry  places,  where  they  may  amufe  themfelves 
when  it  rains,  are  very  convenient,  ,but  buying 
them  com  should  be  of  no  moment  .to  a  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  fee  his  cocks  cut  a  figure  in  the 
match. 

As  it  is  probable  the  reader  would  wish  to  know  ob- 
jections againft  breeding  at  a  farm-houfe ;  they  are  be- 
caufe farmers  in  general  keep  a  number  of  hogs, 
geefe,  and  ducks,  which  foul  all  tlie  water  about  the 
place,  and  unlefs  chickens  have  clean  water,  they  will 
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liC»^.ipakeiUvocc>ugh  found  cocl«.  N^ijth^r.is  it  a  j;opd 
wi^  Jor  a  cock,  QU  account  of  the  many  hen^  that  are 
ilfually  ie^tt  at  tUefe  place*  i  for  it  rouft  be  uaderftood, 
Itjr  bis  iia?iag  .fojfreiit  a  variety  be  wiU  debilitate  himfelf } 
aud  to  jclear  up  tuis  point,  ui  uuly  determining  whether  a 
dfibiiit4ted,perfon.is  able  to  go  through  the  fame  exercifes 
as  onc.vho  iia*  never  entered  into  any  debaucheries. 
Alfo  coaceming  the  water,  it  is  abfplutely  .necefs^ry 
ihat  xiacks  and  iieos  sbouljd  have  clean  water,  a»  well 
as  cbickensi  if  you  mean  to  keep  them  found.  But  to 
finish  the  defcription  of  the  situation  you  should  choofe 
io  breed  at.  Jet  the  place  wliare  they  are  to  rooft  in  be 
drjTf  and  free  from  any  offensive  fmellsj  as  to  the  size 
of  ,it*,it  is  not  \Gxy  material,  only  do  not  let  it  be  too 
fmaUi  nor  the  roofting  perch  too  thick  for  them  to 
ipripsi-nor  higher  than  they  can  akend  and  defcenJ  with 
i¥iM?j  which  will  prevent  them  from  having  fwelled 
feet,  a  defect  that  should  be  carefully  guarded  againft, 
it  being  looked  upon  fo  detrimental,  that  feeders  have 
rerufed  to  except  theim  when  they  have  been  per- 
fect ip  every  otaer  refpect  *,  which  confequeutly  muft 
bs  a  great  lofs  to  .tbofe  who  only  breed  cocks  to 
jiend, 

in  the.  beginnini;  of  F^bruan  put  your  cock  and  heni 
together,  ai^d  not  before  \  taking  care  that  your  bens 
have  not  h^^n  with  any  cock  sujce  they  laid  their  laft 
dutch  of  eggs :  alfo  regulate  the  number  you  put  down 
vcor4iQg  \G  the  quantify  of  chickens  you  want  to 
\xm\%  hfit  n^ever  put  morj^thaa  four  to  one  cock,  and  let 
thwabtifft^w,  xov  by  putting  different  forts  together, 
you  never  xan  hwed  with,  any  certainty  :  likewife,it  is 
n«cefsary  yiw  should  pay  an  attention  to  how  they  agree, 
for  if  the  cock  takes  a  dislike  to  any  of  the  hens  (as  is 
(ofnctime^thd  cafe)  take  her  up,  for  you  had  better  lofe 
blading  .with  her  .a  feafon,  than  to  have  chickens 
«bm.thc^e,4S..lhe  Icaft  pi:ohabiUty  of  their  turning  out 
badly* 

.Before  ;^our  hens  begm  to  lay,  provide  feparate  nefts 
lor  them,!  if  there  is  W^  jone,  aod  as  they  general  want 
tOitay  about  the  fame  time  in  the.  day,  it  will  occasion 
tbemiwxlr/pp- their  ^ggs  in  improper  places,  and  fome* 
tipM  to- quarrel :  hkcwife  let  tliem  be  as  far  afunder  as 
ihe  breeding  place  will  admit  of. 

The  fir(t  egg  they  lay,  as  it  generally  runs  a  great 
deal  fmaller  thaii  the  reft  ef  tl^e  clutch,  you  neea  not 
£^e,  but  let  it  be  marked  and  left  iox  a  neft  egg ;  this 
doQe>  Udse  all  the  others  out  of  the  neft  the  lame  day 
ibey  are  Jaid,  and  put  them  in  a  box  with  bran,  taking 
care  tbeyare  not  thrown  about  nor  changed ;  for  fome 
perfons  who  breed  cocks  think  it  no  harm  to  get  pofsef^ 
li^n  of  another's  ftrane,  (no  matter  by  what  roeansj  if 
ihey  believe  they  are  better  than  their  own  \  but  to  be 
ceitain  if  thi^  happens,  write  your  name  upon  every  egg 
yon.  mean  to  fet,  directly  as  you  take  it  out  of  the  neft, 
which  thoiighyour  eggs  may  be  ftolen,  will  prevent  you 
having  othera  fubftituted. 

mZ^  your  h^)^  begin  to  grow  broody ;  do  not  fave 
anymore  of  their  eggSf  but  leave  them  in  the  neft,  ^t  it 
will  entice  t&em  to  sit  the  fooner ;  and  the  reafon  for 
yoBT acting  in tUs  manner,  is,  that. after  they  shew  a 
4wpe^f.^<i(amikqg  tosit,  they  are  never  in  perfect  health, 
which  maf  be  perceived  by  their,  countenance  turning 


white,  the  shrivelUtig  of  tji^jr  cpmb?,  ^nd  4:^  thgij- 
{creaming  wlyen  the  cock  c^m^s  near  them  j  jipr  wiU 
they  ev^r  permit  him  to  tread  them  but  when  he  do^s  it 
by  furprizej  therefore,  it  is  not  Jikely  the  chickens 
thofe  eggs  produce,  could  jjofsefs  the  fpirit  of  chicken^ 
produced  from  eggs  layed  by  the  hens  when  they  ?kre  tn 
lull  health ;  and  it  is  really  an  ppiniop,  this  is  the  rea- 
fon why  two  forts  of  chickens  (loaie  very  good  ones, 
»nd  others  but  indifferent)  have  been  hatcrhed  at  the  fame 
time  from  tlie  produce  of  one  cock  ^nd  hen  \  and  if  it 
has  happened  that  the  eggs  laid  while  she  was  in 
health  liave  been  deftroyed  during  the  time  of  sitting, 
and  thofe  laid  by  her  after  she  began  to  grow  bropd^ 
preferved,  the  hen  or  cock,  or  perhaps  both,  have  had 
their  necks  broke  for  breeding  bad  chickens,  when  at  the 
fame  time,  it  has  not  been  iheir  demerit,  but  the  p^rfon 
whofe  care  thev  were  entrufted  to. 

Having  macle  thefe  remarks  with  regard  to  the  eggs 
the  moft  proper  to  sit  on,  it  is  probable  you  will  want 
to  have  two  clutches  of  chickens  from  each  of  yo^r 
hens  in  a  proper  feafon;  to  effect  which  do  not  let  thein 
sit  upon  the  firft  clutcli  of  eggs  they  lay,  but  provide 
hens  for  that  purpofe,  whether  dunghill  or  game  is  not 
very  material,  but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  as  bj 
their  bein^  lefs  apt  to  quarrel,  the  chickens  will  not  run 
fo  much  Clanger  oi  being  trod  to  death ;  but  igflke  youjr- 
felf  thoroughly  afsured,  they  have  not  got  that  fatal 
difteraper  called  the  roope. 

When  yc^  fet  them,  let  their  nefta  be  m^de  in  largp 
earthen  pans,  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground^ 
with  clean  ftraw  rubbed  foft,  which  will  prevent  their 
being  annoyed  bv  vermin,  for  fome  hens  h^ye  been  ac- 
tually killed  by  1  warms  of  small  infects  that  have  foupd 
n^eans  to  get  at  them  when  they  have  been  fet  in  old 
boxes  or  tubs  j  which  accidents  ps^ns  yrill. entirely  pre- 
vent. As  to  the  number  of  eggs  you  put  under'  each 
hen,  they  ought  not  to  exceed  twelve ;  tor  a  hen  (eldom 
hatches  more  than  that  niunber  of  chickens  if  she  sits 
upon  feventeen,  by  her  not  being  able  to  give  them  all  - 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  they  require }  and  very  oft^ 
by  having  too  many  you  fpoil  tliem  all :  neither  is  sjtting 
an  odd  number  of  any  confequence,  fuch  fuperstitipiis 
notions  having  been  long  abolished. 

Do  not  fet  your  strange  hens  where  the  others  can 
get  at  them,  as  their  wanting  to  sit  would  occasion  the 
eggs  to  be  broke ;  and  if  they  did  not  want  to  sit,  tisj 
would  quarrel,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  fa^e 
lofs.  Let  plenty  of  victuals  and  water  be  always  near 
the  hens  that  are  sitting  \  and  if  the  place  where  they  sit 
is  floored,  provide  a  quantity  of  gravel,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  able  to  eat,  dnnk,  and-  trim  themfelves  at 
their  pleafure. 

As  you  will  take  the  eggs  from  any  one  of  your  breed- 
ing hens  that  want  to  sit,  you  must  at  the  same  time  ton- 
fine  her,  or  elfe  she  will  become  very  troablefome,  by 
getting  into  one  of  the  other  hen  s  nests,  and  fo  pre- 
vent her  from  coming  to  lay  :  and  as  this,  in  all  proba- 
bility, may  occasion  them  to  quarrel,  you  should  take 
great  care  to  prevent  it  \  for  very  often  when  they  b^gMi 
nghting^  they  A^ever  run  peaceably  together  afterwards* 
Besides,  there  are  other  ill  confequenccs  atrsgnd  their 
quarrelling,  for  if  the  two  hens  tnat  have  ,4quarreUed 
Dd  /^^'happ^aejj 
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happened  to  be  mistpefses  over  the  others,  and  get  the 
leak  disfigured,  they  will  be  attacked  by  them,  and  if 
they  are  not  parted  very  foon,'it  will  hinder  them  from 
laying  any  more  that  feafon,  and  fometimes  they  entirely 
fpoil  one  another.  To  prevent, thefe  difagreeable  cir- 
cumftances,  when  any  of  them  want  to  sit,  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  you  she  should,  keep  her  under  a  crate  clofe 
to  the  fpot  where  you  always  feed  your  fowls,  until 
fuch  time  as  her  heat  for  sitting  is  gone  off,  which  will 
not  hurt  her,  if  she  has  a  dry  place  to  ftand  in  when  it 
rains,  which  you  may  procure  her,  by  putting  fomething 
over  that  end  of  the  crate  where  she  roofts;  for  were 
you  to  feparate  them  in  fuch  a  maimer  as  they  could  not 
lee  each  other,  when  you  put  them  together  again  it 
would  occasion  a  quarrel. 

Suppofe  all  your  hens  have  laid  their  firft  clutch  of 
eggs,  and  gone  off  wanting  to  sit,  wheto  they  begin  to 
lay  their  fecond  clutch,  jult  proceed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  you  did  with  the  tirfi,  only  with  this  difference, 
of  letting  them  sit  on*  their  own  eggs :  for  by  no  means 
let  them  lay  a  third  clutch  before  you  permit  them  to 
sit,  as  they  will  be '  weakened  by  fuch  a  proceeding  very 
much :  neither  will  the  chickens  be  fo  good ;  for  it  niuft 
be  underftbod  you  made  a  trefpafs  upon  nature  in  not 
permitting  them  to  sit  the  firft  time  they  wanted,  and 
not  only  that,  but  the  feafon  would  get  too  far  ad- 
vanced •,  it  being  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  good 
judges,  that  chickens  bred  to  iight  should  be  hatched  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  in  the 'months  of  j^pril  and 
May.  And,  indeed,  experience  will  shew  the  necefsity 
there  is  of  abiding  by  this  obfervation  j  for  if  chickens 
are  hatched  in  February^  or  the  beginning  "of  March, 
without  the  feafon  is  remarkably  mild,  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  half  of  them  die  :  besides  the  trouble  you 
would  be  at  in  keeping  them  ia  the  houfe;  thofe  that 
<io  live,  thrive  fo  slowly  by  reafon  of  their  being  cramp- 
fed  with  the  cold  when  young,  that  the  other  chickens 
hatched  in  April  or  May,  by  never  having  any  illnefs, 
will  be  much  finer  in  every  refpedt  before  the  end  of 
JuPy :  and  as  it  is  not  good  policy  to  fight  a  match  of 
chickens,  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  be  hatched  fo 
early,  being  equally  as  forward  to  figl\t  as  cocks,  bred  in 
April  or  May,  Nor  can  any  perfon,  who  is  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  breeding,  conceive  the  amazing  difference 
there  will  be  between  a  clutch  of  chickens  hatched  in 
April  or  Mayy  and  one  ^hatched  in  Jif/y  or  August,  al- 
though from  the  fame  cock  and  »hen  ;  for  as  thofe  b'-ed 
in  the  fpring  will  run  cocks  (to  make  ufe  of  fome  phrafes 
made  by  fportfmen)  high  upon  leg,  iight  fleshed,  and 
large  boned ;  when  thofe  bred  in  the  fummer  will  be 
quite  the  reverfe,  and  confequently  will  have  to  fight 
(if  his  ahtagonift  was  bred  in  a  proper  feafon)  a  much 
larger  cock,  though  no  heavier  than  himfelf 

As  oiie-and-twenty  days  is  the  time  allotted  for  a  hen 
to  hatch  her  chickens  in,  if  your  eggs  are  fet  as  foon  as 
you  have  a  fuflicient  number  laidj  they  will  hatch  the 
twentieth  day,  and  when  the  weather  has  been  remark- 
ably warm,  they  will  begin  hatching  the  nineteenth. 
Thefe  remarks  you  should  be  attentive  to,  and  take  the 
chickens  from  her  as  they  hatch,  for  if  you  do  not,  and 
they  shoiJd  not  hatch  nearly  together,  she  will  leave  off 
sitting  fo  clofe  as  she  should  do,  after  two  or  three  are 


out  of  theif  shell,  and  confequently,  if  rfie  does,  the  reft 
muft  perish.  The  chickens  that  are  taken  from  the 
hen,  while  the  reft  are  hatching,  muft  be  kept  warm, 
which  you  may  do,  by  putting  them  in  a  neft  made  of 
wool,  and  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  are  put  in  a  place  where  the 'hen  cannot 
hear  them,  for  if  she  does,  she  will  leave  off  sitting 
immediately,  andifly  to  the  place  where  they  are. 

If  you  have  four  hens  hatch  thickens  in  the  courfe  of 
three  or  four  days,  and  each,  hen  upon  an  average  has 
not  more  than  ten,^  take  the  chickfins  from  one,  and 
divide  them  amongft  the  other  three,  which  you  may  do 
in  an  evenings  after  they  have  been  fome  time  atrooft  j 
and  the  hens  they  are  put  to,  will  nurfe  them  the  morn- 
ing following,  1n  the  fame  inanneras  thofe  they  hatched 
themfelves  ;  but  should  they  not  have  above  eight  each, 
you  may  let  them  all  be  brought  up  by  two  hens,  which 
^^^H  fave  you  the  expvrtfe  and  trouble  of  keeping- four, 
as  two  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofej  besides,  your 
chickens  will  not  have  fo  many  enemies. 

If  it  is  dry  weather  and  the  fun  shines,  you  may  put 
your  chickens  out  of  doors  the  next  day  after  they  are 
hatched,  placing  your  hens  under  crates,  to,  prevent 
their  rambling  too  for ;  but  if  the  weather  is  cold  and 
the  ground  wet,  keep  them  in  a  room,  and  confine  the 
hens  in  the  fame  manner  fupposing  they  were  out, 
which  will  occasion  them  to  hover  the  chickens  much 
oftcner  than  if  they  had  their  liberty ;  but  be  fure  there 
is  fpace  enough  for  the  chickens  t^  get  into  the  crates, 
becaufe  if  they  are  obliged  to  fqueeze  in,  it  will  make 
them  grow  long  bodied,  as  will  their  often  going  between 
garden  rails,  which  they  will  do,  if  there  are  any  near, 
and  they  cannot  fly  over. 

Many  perfon s  declare,  who  could  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  breeding  foWls,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cef^ary  that  a  hen  should  be  confined  while  her  chickens 
are  young,  and  had  juft  fenfe  enough  to  fay,  that  nature 
never  designed  it ;  if  a  hen  should  lay  a  dutch  of  eggs 
fecretly  in  January,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  young 
hens  to  lav  in  that  month  and  sit  upon  them,  confe- 
quently, ir  there  are  any  chickens  hatched,  it  muft  be 
in  February,  when  if  she  is  not  taken  in  doors,  but  left 
to  range  where  she  pleafcs,  the  cold  northerly  Mrinds  and 
wet  weather,  which  are  ufual  at  that  feafon  of  the  year, 
will  deftroy  all*  of  them. 

13reedets  differ  very  much  with  refpect  .to  the  food 
that  is  given  chickens  for  the  firft  ten  o*-  twelve  days 
after  they  are  hatched  •,  they  grow  beft  when  feti  with 
bread  and  egg,  mixed  in  tlie  fame  mannei-  as  for  young 
canary  birds  ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  wet  weather,  that 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  a  room,  give  them  once 
a  day  bones  of  raw  mutton  or  beef  to  pick,  for  as  they 
are  deprived,  by  being  confined,  of  the  infects  and 
worms  they  are  slways  picking  up'when  ranging  ?*bout 
in  the  fields,  it  is  necefsary  they  should  have  fome  meat, 
and  when  given  them  in  this  manner,  it  is  better  than 
when  it  is  cut  for  them,  as  it  not  only  helps  to  digeft 
their  own  food  quick,  but  affords,  theih  exercife  and 
amufement. 

It  is  requisite  you  should  pay  great  attention  to  chang- 
ing their  water  very  often,  for  as  it  js  given  them  in  very 
shallow  vefsels,  they  foon  make  it  dirty,  by  frequently 
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nmniog  through  it>  whether  in  a  room  or*  but  of  *doors ; 
besides,  when'  the  hen  is  out,  as  she  should  always  be 
placed  where  the  fun  shines,  the  water  get^  warm  by 
there  only  being  fuch  a  fmall  quantity,  which  is  very 
di£aigreeable«to  tliem,  fo  much  fo,  that  they  havexefufed 
drinking*  it ;  when  tbp  inftant  you  have  given  them  fresh 
water,  they  have  drank  till  they  have  been  sick,  which 
onght  to  be  prevented. 

When  your  chickens  are  a  fcMrtnight  old,  begin  feed- 
ing them  on  barley,  and  let  your  hens  have  theh-  liberty  j 
but  if  you  should  not  have  the  convenience  of  a  running 
*  water,  take  care  to  place  the  vefsels,  from  wliich  they  are 
to  drink,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  houfe,  and  the  oftcner 
you  diange  their  water  the  better,  likewife  feed  your 
chickens  on  a  place  where  there  ife  gravel,  which  may 
be  effected  by  having  three  or  four  cart  loads  of  that 
foil  thrown  up  in  tiie  fame  manner  as  a  bank  which  fe- 
parates  two  fields,  and  at  feeding  time  fcatter  their  bar* 
ley  on  both  sides  of  it,  which  in  fome  meafure  will  pre- 
vent your  hens  from  bating  each  other's  chickens,  like- 
wife  the  early  clutches  from  worrying  the  latter  ones. 
It  vnll  alfo  be  of  great  fervice  towards  keeping  them 
found,  for  as  they  cannot  help  eating,  in  wet  weather, 
a  quantity  of  whatev^  foil  their  corn  is  fcattered  upon, 
you  may  be  a&ured  gravel  is  the  wholefomeft.  Be  fure 
alfo  that  they  do  not  drink  any  foap  fuds,  or  get  to  any 
filthy  places  j  for  if  they  do  it  engenders  diftempers  in 
them  which  very  often  turn  to  that  fatal  one  th^  roope, 
adifeafe  for  which  there  are  many  remedies,  but  never 
any  fo  eflfectual  as  breaking  their  necks ;  and  which 
method  every  perfon  should  take,  as  foon  as  they  are 
certain  any  one  has  the  dtforder.  Some  perfons  think 
fbwb  have  the  roope,  when  they  have  only  a  matter  fe- 
fembling  water,  running  from  their  noftrils  (which  is 
occaaoned  by  a  cold) ;  smd  though  this  for  certain  is  the 
firftftage  of  that'diftemper,  yet  if  you  but  change  their 
walk,  aBd  take  care  of  them,  they  will  recover  without 
being  fo  much  hurt  as  to  prevent  their  being  bred  from. 
Fowls  often  have  not  had  their  conftitution  hurt,  although  s 
their  heads  have  been  fwdlied  by  a  cold,  that  cores 
have  been  cut  out  from  under  their  eyes  ;  for  this  has 
been  a  fudden  attack,  and  as  fudden  a  recovery :  but 
reft  yoorfetf  afsured,  if  they  do  not  lofe  their  running 
opon  changing  their  walk,  and  it  becomes  thick' and 
fiinks,  they  have  got  the  roope. 

'Hie  proper  times  to  feed  your  chickens,  are  in  the 
morning  when  you  let  then;k  out ;  at  noon,  and  about  an 
hour  before  you  let  them  go  to  rooft ;  and  do  not  give 
them  more  at  once  than  they  can  eat,  that  is,  do  not 
let  there  be  victuals  always  upon  the  gravel,  for  if  you 
60f  they  will  not  take  that  exercife  which  is  necefsary 
they  should,  no  more  than  they  will  if  they  are  kept 
too  long  without  feeding ;  and  to  explain  the  necefsity 
diereisfpr  acting  in  this  manner,  is  only  to  figure  to 
yourfelf  when  you  have  been  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or 
two  loDger  for  your  dinner  than  ufual,  how  incapable 
^  yoa  have  found  yourfelf  during  that  time  to  undertake 
any  thing  ever  fo  trifling ;  as  on  the  other  h^nd,  when 
Jtn  have  been  a^  a  table  where  a  great  number  of  deli- 
cacieB  have  induced  you  to  eat  more  than  nature  required, 
yowniDft  have  found  yourfelf  equally  incapable  or  doing 
nyioMihii^  except  to  sleep. 


If  your  breeding  hens  have  all  got  chkkens,  as  it  is 
probable  they  may  by  sitting  on  their  fecond  clutches  of 
eggs,  take  up  your  cock,  and  put  him  to  another  walk; 
for  by  the  hens  being  engaged,  and  not  accompanying 
him,  he  will  get  vicious  and  mprofe,^  and  perhaps  beat 
the  chickens,  who  being  young  and  unable  to  bear 
his  blows  will  pine  away  and  die ;  besides,  b.y  his  being 
fent  away,  the  hens  will  take  care  of  them  mn^i  longer. 
As  foon  as  you  can  well  diltinguish  the  different  fpecies 
between  the  chickens,  break  the  necks  of  all  the  pullets, 
except  you  mean  to  fave  any  to  breed  from ;  Tor  as  you 
muft  break,  their  necks  when  they'  are  three  or  four 
months  old,  the  trouble  you  will  be  at  in  keeping  them. 
fo  long,  and  to  feed  them  as  you  do  the  reft,  will  be  more 
than  they  are  worth  for  the  table ;  besides,  as  you  bred 
them  to  have  fo  much  bone,  the  expenfe  you  have  been 
at  for  barley  will  buy  chickens  that  will  eat  much  better. 
But  fupposing  your  situation  in  life  is  fuch,  that  the  ex-  • 
pence  is  not  an  object  worth  your  notice,  it  would  be 
diminishing  their  number,  which  is  very  requisite,,  as  it 
occasions  them  to  thrive  the  fvfter.  In  short,  it  would 
in  all  probability  prevent  your  given  any  away;  for 
was  you  to  be  visited  by  any  of  your  friends,  their  fee- 
ing fo  many  pullets,  might  induce  them  to  folicit  one, 
and  if  .they  are  perfons  you  would  wish  to  oblige,  you 
cannot  deny  their  requeft ;  the  confoquence  of  which 
will  be»  if  ever  any  o(  thefe  gentlemen  should  take  part 
in  a  match  agaiiift  you,  your  cocks  will  have  to  fight 
againft  their  own  relations ;  whjch  gentlemen  who  fol- 
low this  diversion  should  live  with  their  friends  as  if 
they  would  one  time  or  another  become  their  enemies  ; 
and  although  this  maxim  may-feem  rather  fevere, ,  yet 
was  it  adopted  on  many  other  occasions,  it  would  be 
found  a  very  necefsary  one. 

When*  your  chickens  want  to  go  to  rooft,  let  the 
perches  you  provide  for  them  be  round  and  covered 
with  woollen  cloth,  which  will  prevent  their  growing 
crooked  breafted,  neither  should  it  be  thicker  than  they 
can  gripe  with  eafe,  as  that  would  occasion  them  to  grow 
duck-footed.  This  laft  article,  when  it  happens,  is  a 
great  detriment  to  them,  by  reafon  of  their  not  beinc 
able  to  ftand  fo  firm  in  their  battle  as  they  otherwife 
would  do,  were  their  claws  in  a  proper  direction.  The 
perches  likewife  should  be  placed  no  higher  then  they 
can  afcend  with  eafe,  moving  them  as  they  grow  more 
able  to  fly,  but  never  place  them  too  high  (that  is,  not 
higher  than  four  or  five  feet)  till  they  are  three  months 
old ;  for  fear  it  should  occasion  them  to  have  fwelled 
feet ;  and  if  the  perche§  are  not  taken  down  the  hens 
ufed  to  rooft  on,  they  will  rooft  there  again  before  the 
chickens  are  able  to  follow  them,  which  will  render  the 
chickens  uneafy,  and  as  they  will  attempt  it  every  time 
they  go  to  rooft,  till  they  can  accomplish  their  views, 
their  wings  or  claws  may  be  broke,  which  would  entirely 
fpoil  them. 

It  is  probable,  you  will  be  difagreeably  perplexed  on 
account  of  their  fighting  for  maftery,  paf  ticularly  as  you 
have  fo  many,  for  very  often  they  fight  until  they  tear 
the  skin  from  one  arifther's  heads  half  way  down  their 
necks,  and  when  this  happens,  fportfmen  call  them 
peeled-pated,  by  reafon  that  the  feathers  never  grow  af- 
terwards where  the  skin  has  been  broke  ;  and  this  b  fo 

Dd2  great 
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^at  St  defect,  that  the  opposite  party  may  refufe  to  let 
th^rti  be  Weighed,  alleging  they  have  a  gf  eat  advantage 
ever  a'  cock  with  a'  &ir  hackle  \  and  if  they  shodld  act  in 
this  mahner,  after  you  have  been  at  the  drouble  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  them  up  to  be  cocks,  (without  you 
chooFe  to  fell  them)  yon  will  be  obliged  to  break  their 
.  necks.  There  are  alfo  other  ill  Confeqwehces,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fight  a  long  time,  fuch  as  their  getting 
feem  eyed,  cankered  moudis ;  and  to  be  explicit,  fome- 
times  they  make  one  another  in  fuch  a  condition  as 
obliges  you  to  kill  them  directly. 

m)w,  to  prevent  their  fighting  from  being  attended 
with  fuch  difagreeable  confequences,  after  they  have 
begun,  divide  them  into  as  many  parties  as  you  can  find 
feparate   apartments,    leaving  the   ftrongeft  upon  the 

Sound,  and  when  thefe  have  fully  eftablished  their  au- 
ority  over  each  other  (which  you  make  them  do  in  the 
courfe  of  two  days,  by  holding  which  you  find  the 
weakeft  in  your  hand^  and  buffeting  him  with  your 
handkerchief  while  the  other  ftrikes  him,  and  if  tliis 
wont  do,  confine  him  without  victuals  for  a  few  hours 
until  he  is  cold,  when  by  his  being  ftiff-and  fore,  and 
the  other  fresh,  after  a  blow  or  two  he  will  not  attack 
him  again)  you  may  put  down  the  ftrongeft  from  one  of 
the  parties  that  are  shut  up,  who  by  being  kept  Aort  of 
food,  will  fubmit  directly  to  tun  under  all  thofe  that  are 
down ;  and  when  they  are  fo  far  reconciled  as  to  permit 
him  to  run  amongft  them,  put  down  the  ftrongeft  from 
atiother  party,  which  will  fubmit  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  by  purftiing  this  method,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days 
you  will  be  able  to  get  them  all  down.  When  once 
fettled,  they  will  go  very  peaceably  together,  except  by 
accident  one  of  them  should  get  disfigured,  which  if 
fuch  a  thing  should  happen,  and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
perfectly  reconciled,  fend  him  to  another  walk  for  fear 
of  a  general  quarrel. 

Do  not  permit  the  hens  to  run  longer  with  the  chicks 
ens,  than  while  they  remain  miftrefses  ovar  them,  bat 
fend  them,  and  the  pullets  you  have  faved  to  another 
walk;  as  it  will  be  a  feafon  of  the  year  your  brood 
cock  can  be  of  no  fervice,  by  putting  him  down  with 
the  chickens,  he  will  be  as  good  to  them  as  a  bell-wea- 
ther to  a  flock  of  sheep ;  besides,  you  will  five  a  walk, 
and  in  this  manner  they  will  run  peaceably  together  (if 
you  prevent  any  hens  from  coming  near  them)  until  you 
want  the  walk  for  breeding  at  again.  Be  fure  you  get 
good  walks  for  thofe  to  be  made  cocks  of,  but  by  no 
means  put  them  down  at  farm  houfes,  nor  at  any  place 
where  there  is  the  leaft  probability  of  their  getting  to 
other  cocks,  for  if  you  do,  you  may  be  afsured  of  having 
them  fpoilcd.  In  short,  if  they  are  not  put  to  good 
walks,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  good  corn  and 
clean  water,  you  had  better  break  their  necks.  When 
you  take  them  to  their  walks,  cut  off  their  combs,  &c. 
as  clofe  as  you  can ;  and  by  following  thefe  methods, 
your  brood  walk  will  be  clear  for  you  to  begin  breeding, 
in  a  proper  time  the  next  feafon. 

Having  mentioned  about  moving  your  hens  to  ano- 
ther walk,  I  muft  caution  you  not  to  put  them  down 
where  there  are  any  other  hens,  not  eten  duAghill  ones, 
kr  though  thefe  will  ndt  fight  long  enough  «•  do  yoor 
heiis  any  ir^tiry,  they  wUl  disfigure  thern^  wlavk  is  «s 


bad,  becaufe  it  will  fet  them  a  fighting  among^  thesis 
felves  J  and  if  you  mean  to  breed  from  them  the  nexe 
feafon,  it  w^uid  certoinly  be  better  to  let  them  run  mtb^ 
out  a  cock ;  for  if  they  do  not  lay  after  they  h;wre  bs^ 
gan  to  mouk,  till  the  clutch  of  eggs  you  would'  wish  fO 
let,  you  will  not  b6  certain  to  the  fwher  of  yooit 
chickens. 

It  is  requisite  you  should  know  the  goodaefs  of  fhofe 
already  bred  before  you  breed  another  whole  feafon 
from  the  fame  cock  aiKl  hens,  but  donot  cut  theaa  oata& 
fome  perfons  do,  who  Aink  if  they  die  game  they  mufc 
be  good  ones ;  for  inftance,  fbme  gentlemen's  eocks  al- 
tliough  very  good  game,  have  beai  beat  very  «rfy  only 
by  half  bred  cocks,  that  have  been  good  ftrikenr; 
whereas  if  they  had  made  as  good  ufe  of  their  heels  a» 
their  antagonifts,  they  would  easily  have  made  them^ 
run  away.  But  to  be  ingenoous,  the  method  yon  follow 
to  find  out  their  goodnefr,  is  to  chpofe  three  or  kvtt^ 
that  are  shorteft  upon  leg  (becaufe  they  are  fitteft  to 
figlit  when  ftags)  from  thofe  that  were  hatched  in  the 
early  part  of  the  feafon,  and  if  you  are  concerned  in  a 
match  about  February  or  Marcb^  have  them  weighed  in; 
but  fupposing  you  should  not  have  any  thing  to  do  widt 
a  match,  lend  them  where  you  are  fure  they  will  be  welk 
looked  after,  and  by  fcaking  the  battle  money  they  fight 
for,  you  may  have  them  weighed  to  fight  in  the  main^ 
and  as  you  would  not  have  lent  them  without  iX%  beiii|[^ 
a  creditable  match,  they  confequently  will  have  to  fight 
agaiuft  good  cocks.  If  yon  lend  four,  it  is  probable 
three  may  fight  5  but  there  is  great  odds  that  one  does  \ 
and  about  aa  equal  chance  that  two  do;  but  let  us 
fu^cfe  three  fight,  you  woriS  be  to  blame  to  back 
them,  and  indeed  it  Wouki  be  judgment  for  yon  to  hty 
againft  theih  to  the  amount  of  the  battle  money,  for  al^ 
though  your  ftags  may  be  much  better  than  the  cocks 
they  fight  againfty  yet  if  k  sfaouM  be  a  long  battl*,  the 
cocks  must  win  without  a  nwHe  chnicet  ivhkk  gooci 
sportsmen  never  will  tmft  to.  It  is  alfo  requisite  yos 
should  inform  yonrfelf,  if  you  can,  whofe  coc4s  yoiilf 
ftags  fight  againft,  and  ivhat  charaaer  they  bear,  by  fe 
doing,  you  will  be  a  better  judge  what  your  ftags  are 
able  to  do ;  likewife  pay  a  ftrict  attention  to  their  man- 
ner of  fighting,  for  if  they  keep  the  battle  upon  an  equal 
poife  againft  good  cocks,  and  only  feem  to  be  beat  by 
age,  do  not  be  out  of  humour,  and  break  the  necks  df 
thofe  at  their  walks,  as  you  may  expect  great  things 
from  them  when  cocks.  Supposing  they  should  behave 
in  this  manner,  breed  from  the  fame  cock  and  hens 
again  the  next  feafon,  and  should  they  win  the  odd  bat- 
tle when  cocks,  be  very  careful  of  your  brood  cocks;  far 
if  you  are,  and  by  keeping  him  from  the  hens  dunn^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  feafon,  you  may  breed  from  hkft 
(even  or  eight  years,  as  a  cock  that  ^dU  get  good 
chickens,  being  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  n 
breeder. 

It  is  not  meant  when  it  is  faid  you  may  breed  from 
your  cock  fo  many  feaftms,  that  it  should  always  be  from 
the  fame  hens,  neither  is  there  any  occasion  to  cro&  them 
every  fealbn,  ft>r  if  they  are  good,  be  contested  (and  ^ 
not  let  every  cock  you  fee  f^tt  a  ^ood  battle,  entke 
yen  to  breird  from  him)  lor  by  pQttiD|r  y«ar  yoiw  hmm 
to  your  old  cock^  and  a  yoiUg  cock  x»  yo«r  •  oUbhens 
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you  maj  keep  tbem  in  their  foil  vigour  at  leaft  four 
years.  But  never  breed  from-  ftags  or  pullets  without 
your  old  ones,  as  no  "fowls  can  ever  be  pofsefsed  of  every 
necefsary  recjuisite  to  breedt  from,  until  they  have 
moulted  twke^  and  when  you  do  crols  your  breed,  be 
very  careful  what  fort  you  do  it  with,  and  the  nearer  the 
colour  4)£  your  own  the  better,  as  the  produce  Will  run 
more  regular  in  the  feather. 

Now,  permit  rae  to  recommend  you  to  tranfact  the 
bustnefs  relative  to  trying  your  ftags,  without  mention- 
ing it  even  to  the  perfon  that  feedk  them,  which  you 
may  effect  by  cutting  off  the  points  of  your  ftags  heels 
when  you  take  them  from  their  walks,  and  fending  them 
as  cocks :  but  if  be  should  have  fome  &tfpicion  they  are 
ftags  (as  it  is  probable  he  will,  if  he  underftands  his  bur 
»nefs}  and  asks  you,  do  not  inform  him,  neither  tell  him 
they  are  your  own  breeding,  or  that  they  are  all  of  one 
fort ;  by  which  n»ans,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  no 
perfon  will  be  acquainted  with  it  ^  for  if  they  shouki 
turn  out  to  be  of  the  firft  rate,  and  you  have  told  the 
feeder  they  are  your  own,  and  that  yon  have  a  great 
many  brothers,  he  tells  his  helpers,  and  they  their  com- 
panioRs,  by  which  means,  when  your  cocks  come  to 
fi^ht  the  next  year,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  bet, 
without  laying  six  to  four,  and  fupposing  you  lay  an 
&^aa\  fum  upon  every  battle,  if  your  cocks  do  win  three 
out  of  five  in  one  cby's  fighting,  you  will  be  juft  even 
in  your  beta;  bat  if  they  should  lofe  three  out  of  five 
the  next  day,  and  you  k^t  laying  guineas,  you  would  be 
ten  lofer. 

This  is  fufiicient  to  Aow,  how  necefsary  it  is  to  act 
witik  fecrecy.  And  to  prevent  any  one  fi*om  knowing 
that  yter  cocka  are  of  a  £ort,  when  you  mark  your 
chickeas,  do  k  two  or  duree  diS*rent  ways,  but  do  not 
tmft  to  your  memory  on  this  occasion,  let  it  be  ever  fo 

Sd,  for  by  having  two  or  three  forts,  each  marked  in  a 
erent  manner,  may  create  confusion,  if  not  inferted 
in  a  book. 

It  will  be  retprisite  to  make  fome  neceHsary  remarks, 
to  be  attended  to  by  any  gentleman  that  is  going  to  fight 
a  match.  In  fine,  when  any  gentleman  has  an  inten- 
tioa  of  fighting  a  match,  no  matter  whether  for  one  day 
or  fpor  a  week,  before  he  comes  to  an  agreement,  he  should 
visit  all  his  walks,  to  fee  if  the  cocks  are  fafe  and  in  a 
condition  fit  to  be  taken  up ;  if  they  are,  the  next  thing 
to  be  considered  is  to  fecure  a  feeder,  on  whofe  cocks 
he  has  known  to  fight  well  during  the  courfe  of  many 
matches,  and  not  by  his  only  having  the  name  of  a  good 
feeder,  for  many  are  called  by  that  name  who  have  lit- 
At  pretensions  to  it^  and  if  they  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  win  a  m^ch  or  two,  it  has  not  been  owing  fo 
mmh  to  their  good  feedii^,  as  to  the  excellent  firings 
of  cocks  that  have  been  fent  in  by  the  gentlemen  who 
•oiployed  them.  Likewife  to  fecure  a  good  fetter-to, 
one  whom  you  have  feen  often  and  know  to  be  clever, 
for  it  is  the  fame  with  this  art  as  that  concerning  feed- 
ti^i  many  pretend  to  be  adepts  in  it,  who  does  not  know 
wk4n  acoqk  wants  reft,  or  when  be  should  be  made  to 
fight*  It  autft  be  uaderftood  the  winning  o£  a  match 
chiefly  depends  upon  thofe  two  perfcns,  for  a  good 
lieder,  and  a  good  fetter-to^  wm  a  matca  with  an  indif- 
ttr^alt  ibing  of  cocka^  againlta  bad  feeder  and  fetter-to 


wiiii  an  excellent  one :  and  as  there  are  generally  two 
who  have  more  merit  than  any  that  pretended  to  thi» 
art,^the  perfon  who  feciwes  them  ia  his  intereft  will 
confequently  have  a  great  advantage  over  hi*  adver- 
fary. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fighting  cock,  four  thiogs  afe 
chiefly  to  be  considered,  viz. 

Shape,  colour,  courage,  and  a  sharp  heel. 

1 .  As  to  shape,  you  muft  not  choofo  one  either  too 
large  or  too  fmall;  for  the  fir  ft  is  unwieldy,  and  not 
active,  the  other  is  weak  and  tedious  in  his  fightings 
and  both  very  difficult  to  be  matched:  the  middle- 
sized  cock  is  therefore  moft  proper  for  your,  purpofe, 
as  being  ftrong,  nimble,  and  easily  matched;  his  head 
ought  to  be  fmall,  with  a  quick  large  eye,  smd  a  ftrong 
beak,  which  (as  Mr.  Markham  obferves)  Aould  be 
crookt,  and  big  at  the  fettingon,  in  cokHir  fuitable  to 
the  plume  of  his  feathers,  whether  black,  yellow,  or 
reddish,  &c. 

The  beam  of  hb  leg  is  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  plumes,  blue,  grey,  or  yeUow ;  hisi  fpurs 
rough,  long,  and  sharp,  a  little  bending,  and  pointing 
inward. 

S.  The  colour  of  a  game  cock  ought  to  be  grey,  yel- 
low, or  red,  with  a  black  breaft  i  not  but  there  are  many 
other  piles,  or  birds  of  different  coloiffs  very  e^urellent, 
and  may  be  difcovered  by  practice  and  obfervation,  but 
the  three  former,  by  experience,  are  ever  found  the 
heft.  The  pied  pile  may  pafs  indifferently,  but  the 
white  and  dun  are  rarely  known  to  be  good  for  any 
thing. 

If  your  cock's  neck  be  invefted  with  a  fcarlet  com- 
plexion, it  is  a  sign  he  is  ftrong,  lufty  and  courageous ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  if  pale  and  wan,  it  denotes  him 
to  be  fiunt,  and  defective  in  his  ftate  of  health. 

3.  You  may  know  his  courage  by  his  proud,  up- 
right ftanding,  and  stately  tread  in  walking;  and  if  he 
crows  fi-equently  in  the  pen  it  is  a  demonftration  of 
fpirit. 

4.  His  narrow  heel,  or  sharpnefs  of  heel,  is  known 
no  otherwife  than  by  obfervation  in  fiehting;  and 
that  is  when  upon  every  rising  he  fo  hits,  that  he  draws 
blood  from  his  adversary,  gilding  his  fpurs  continu- 
ally, and  at  every  blow  threatening  him  with  immediate 
death. 

Here  note,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  skilful  cock- 
mafters,  that  a  sharp^heeled  cock,  though  he  be  fome- 
what  falfe,  is  better  that  a  true  cock  with  a  dull  heel: 
the  reafon  is  this,  the  one  fights  long,  but  feldom  wounds, 
while  the  other  carries  a  heel  fo  fatal,  that  every  mo- 
ment produces  an  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  battle  j 
and  though  he  be  not  fo  hardy  as  to  endure  the  utmoft 
hewing,  fo  commonly  there  is  little  occasion  for  it,  he 
being  a  quick    dispatcher  of  his  businefs. 

Now  should  your  cock  prove  both  hardy  and  nar- 
row heeled,  he  is  then  the  be  ft  bird  you  can  make  choice 
of 

To  prepare  a  cock  to  fight,  first  with  a  pair  of  fine 
shears  cut  all  his  mane  c^ofo  off*  to  his  neck,  fircmithe 
head  to  the  fetting  on  of  the  shoulders. 

2.  Clip  off*  all  the  feathers  from  the  tail,  clofe  to  hi& 
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rump-;  the  redder  it  Appears,  the  better  is^the  cock  in 
condition. 

3.  Spread  his  wings  by  the  length  of  the  firft  rising 
feather,  and  clip  the  reft  slopewife,  with  ;>harp  points, 
that  in  his  rising  he  may  therewith  endanger  an  eye  of  his 
adverfary. 

4.  Scrape  fmooth,  and  sharpen  his  fpurs  with  a  pen- 
knife. 

5.  And  laftly,  fee  that   there  be  no  feathers  pn  the 
crown  of  hjshead  for  his  opponent  to  take  hold  of  them; 
moiften  his  head  all  over  with  your  fpittle,  and  turn  him  - 
into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.     For  other patiiculars,  sec 
Matching  of  Cocks. 

GAME-HEN  should  be  rightly  plumed;  as,  black, 
brown,  fpeckled,  grey,  grifsel,  or  yellowish,  these  l^eing 
the  most  proper  colours  for  fuch  a  hen  of  the  game :  if 
she  be.  tufted  on  the  crown,  it  is  so  much  the  better,  for 
that  denotes  courage  and  /esolution,  and  if  she  have  the 
addition  of  weapons,  they  conduce  very  much  to  her 
exclJllency :  her  body  should  be  big  and  well  po^ed  be- 
hind, for  the  production  of  large  eggs  :  but  it  is  advise- 
able  to  obferve  how  she  behaves  herfelf  to  her  chickens, 
whether  friendly  or  frowardly :  and  take  efpecial  no- 
tice of  her  carriage  amongft  other  hens  \  if  she  re- 
ceive abufes  from  them  without  revenge,  or  shew 
any  token  of  cowardice,  value  her  not,  for  you  may 
depend  upon  it  her  chickens  will  bi^  good  for  no- 
thing. 

GAME-KEEPERS,  are  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
keeping  and  prefer  ving  the  game,  and.  a  re  appointed  to 
that  office  by  lords  of  manors,  &c.  who  not  being  under 
the  degree  of  efquire,  may  by  a  writing,  under  their 
hands  and  fea|^,  authonfe  one  or  more  game-keepers, 
who  may  feize  guns,  dogs,  or  nets  ufed  by  unqualified 
perfons,  for  deltroying  the  game.  Game  keepers  are 
alfo  to  be  perfons  either  qualified  by  law  to  kill  the 
game,  0r  to  be  truely  and  properly  the  fervants  of  the 
lords  or  ladies  of  manors  appointing  them ;  and  no 
gaaie-kecpers  can  qualify  any  perfon  to  fuch  an  end,  or 
to  k^,ep  dogs,  &c.  as  may  be  feen  by  the  feveral  game 
a(;ts.     See  Game  Laws. 

The  perfons  qualified  to  keep  guns,  dogs,  &c.  are 
thofe  who  have  a  free  warren,  100/.  a  year,  by  inheri- 
tance or  for  life,  or  a  leafe  for  99  years  of  150/.  peratin, 
alfo  the  eldeft  fons  of  efquires,  &c.  A  lord  of  a  manor 
may  appoint  a  game-keeper  within  his  manor  and  roy- 
alty to  kill  hares,  pheafants,  partridges,  &c.  for  his  own 
ufe,  the  name  of  whom  is  to  be  entered  with  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  but  he  can  appoint  only  one 
to  kill  on  one  manor  though  he  may  more  to  preferve  5 
.  and  if  any  other  game-keeper,  or  one  illegally  autho- 
rifed,  under  colour  of  his  authority  kills  game,  and 
afterwards  fells  it,  without  the  confent  of  the  perfon 
that  enpowers  him,  he  is  on  conviction  to  fufiTer  cpr- 
poral  punishment. 

GAN ACHES  (fo  called  in  French)  in  farriery,  are  the 
two  bones  on  each  side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  op- 
posite to  the  neck,  or  onfet  of  the  head,  which  fprm  the 
lower  jaw  and  give  it  motion. 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  glands  or  kernels  of  the  ftran- 
glesand  the  glanders  are  placed. 

GARGET,  IN   THE   Head  OF  Cattle  j  as  a  fwel- 


ling  and  inflammation  of  the  head,  affecting  in  particular 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  in  the  end  inflaming  alfo  the  gums 
and  tongue,  ' 

The  creature  must  be  blooded  every  day  till*  the  inflam- 

^  mation  is  fudsided.     Immediately  after  the  ^ft  bleeding 

give  two  ounces  and  a  half,  of  Epfom  falts,  difsolved  in  a 

pint  of  warm  ale  :  after  which,  night  and  morning,  let 

him  have  the  following  drench : 

Take  lialf  a  pint  of  warms;ale,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
juice  of  plantane,  two  fcruples  of  fait  prunella,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Venice  treacle.  Mix  all  thefe 
together,  and  give  it  ih  one  dofe.  Thefe  methods  will 
feldom  fail  of  producing  a  fpeedy  cure^  but  the  beaft 
muft  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  quiet.     Or, 

Firft  let  them  blood  in  th^  neck  vein,  both  sick  and 
found,  and  give  imto  every  beaft  to  drink  a  pint  of  old 
urine  with  a  good  quantity  of  hen's  dung  laid  in  fteep  eight 
or  ten  hours  ;  grind  for  each  beaft  a  handful  of  rue,  and 
put  to  the  hen's  dung  and  urine  when  it  is  ftrained,  and 
give  it  to  the  beafts,  sick  and  well,  but  more  to  the  sick 
than  to  the  f6und,  as  it  will  cure  the  sick,  and  preferve 
the  found. 

And  to  keep  them  found,  if  the  feafon  be  dangerous, 
you  muft  take  thyme,  and  lay  it  to  steep  in  white-wine 
vinegar  and  the  beaft's  own  water,  with  st  handful  of  fait ; 
'blended  with  the  vinegar ;  then  rub  their  mouth  and 
tongue  very  well,  and  put  the  reft  down  the  beaft's  throat ; 
it  will  keep  their  ftomach,  and  preferve  their  health; 
but  bleed  both  at  fpring  and  fall,  giving  them  rue,  as 
aforefaid.     Or, 

Look  into  their  mouths  for  blifters  upon  their 
tongues ;  aud  if  there  are  any  you  muft  break  them ;  but 
if  the  tongue  is  fwell^,  you  muft  pull  it  forth,  and 
look  under  it  3  if  there  be  no  blifters,  then  you  muft 
take  your  knife  and  slit  underneath  the  tongue  an  inch 
long,  to  let  out  the  poifon,  and  wash  it  with  vinegar  for 
the  pre  font,  and  within  an  hour  give  three  pennyworth, 
of  powder  of  fenu-greek,  turmeric,  long-p^per,  li- 
quorice ix)\vder,  and  anni  feeds,  in  a  quart  of  ftfong  ale 
or  beer  lukewarm.  But  to  prevent  this,  bleed  them 
well  fpring  and  fall ;  and,  when  you  do  fo,  give  to 
every  beaft  fome  rue  in  ;i  pint  of  ale  or  beer,  \hough 
they  be  tiever  fo  well,  milk-warm,  and  they  will  do , 
well.  ' 

Caft  him  on  fome  ftraw,  and  then  take  forth  his 
tongue,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  slit  along  the 
middle  vein  under,  an  inch  right  from  xVv  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  there  will  come  forth  black  blood  and 
water,  which  proceeds  from  the  gall;  then  rub  the 
place  with  fait  and  vinegar,  and  he  will  recover  and  do 
well. 

The  garget  in  fome  cattle  proceeds  from  a  bruife 
or  push. ,  '  - 

Cut  a  hole  where  the  bruife  is,  and  make  it  hollow 
to  the  bottom  thereof;  fome  cut  and  rafe  the  skin  as  far 
as  the  bruife  goeth,  and  then  make,  and  hi^ve  ready, 
of  beaten  garlic  and  the.  tops  of  shUrp  nettles,  with 
foiive  rufty  bacon  on  the  outside,  beat  all  well  together, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  hole.  Then  bathe  it  .twice  a 
day  as  followeth:  take  the  grounds  of  ale  or  beer, 
and  the  foot  of  a  chininey,  of  white-sifred  ashes,  of 
black  foap  if  you  can,  mi^  all  theie  together^  ftir  it 
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#ell  over  the  fire,  and  make  it  wwm ;  then  bathe  and 
Ufash  the  fore  place ;  ufe  this  morning  and  evening  till 
it  be  thoroughly  whole. 

Garget,  in  the  maw  of  cattle^  is  a  dangerous  dif- 
temper,  which  is  got  when  the  beafts  covet  to  eat  of 
crabs  or  acorns  laying  under  trees,  ^ which  fruit  for  the 
moft  part  they  fvallow  whole  without  breaking  or  chew- 
ing, fo  that  it  lieth  whole  ,in  the  maw,  and  will  not 
digeft.  You  may  perceive  it  by  their  drooping  and 
beavinefs  in' their  head,  and  hanging  down  of  their 
ears ;  their  heart  will  beat  very  fore,  and  they  will  be 
continually  sitting. 

Let  them  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and  let  them  bleed 
very  well;  then  draw  your  cord,  and  take  rue,  plan- 
tane,  fouthernwood,  wormwood,  shepherd's  purfe, 
fmallage, -colewort,  if  you  can  conveniently  get  them, 
of  each  half  a  handful ;  bruife  them  very  fmall ;  take 
a  handful  of  hen's  dung,  and  let  it  fteep  in  a  pint  of 
old  wash  eight  hours,  and  theh  ftrain  forth  the  hen's 
dung,  and  put  the  herbs  and  wash  together  ;  then  put  a 
full  quart  of  strong  ale  to  the  herbs  and  wash,  and  fet 
them  on  the  fire  until  one  half  is  boiled  away:  then 
ftrain  them  over  again,  ^nd  put  in  an  ounce  of  treacle, 
one  fpoonftil  of  the  juice  of  garlic,  and  fonxe  anni- 
feeds,  together  with  fome  liquorice  powder:  blend  all 
together,  and  give  to  the  beaft  milk  warm ;  or,  chop 
and  bruife  fmall,  a  good  handful  of  chamomile,  and  then 
mix  it  with  wine,  and  give  it  him. 

GARGLE,  in  Cattle.  This  difeafe  is  an  inflam-r 
mation  about  the  neck,  beginning  in  the  outward  part, 
and  by  degrees  affecting  inwardly.  The  firft  sign  of 
it" is  a  hard  hoc  fwelling  in  the  dewlap;  and  this  fpreads 
afterwards  to  the  brealt  and  throat. 

Bleed  the  creature  largely :  then  make  an  opening  in 
the  dewlap  where  the  fwelling  is,  and  put  in  as  much 
of  the  leaves  of  bear's  foot,  pomided  to  a  mash,  as 
the  opening  will  admit.  Sew  this  in  with  two  or.  three 
ftitches  *,  which  will  caufe  a  running,  and  put  a  ftop  to 
the  difeafe.  When  it  has  run  three  days,  the  threads 
muft  be  cut,  and  the  bearVfoot  taken  out.  Then  melt 
fome  black  basilicon,  and  dip  it  in  a  pledget  4>f  toW  ) 
put  this  into  the  wound  juft  warm,  atfd  repeat  the 
drefsing  every  day  till  it  is  healed.  If  the  difeafe  be 
obftin^te,  and  the  fwelling  increafe,  bleed  again  a  day 
or  two  after. 

GARTH,  OR  Fish-garth.  A  wear  or  dam  in  a 
river  for  the  catching  iish. 

GARTH-MAN.  One  who  owns  an  open  wear 
where  fish  are  taken. 

GASCOIN.  The  inner  thigh  of  an  horfe,  which 
begins  at  the  ftide,  and  reaches  to  the  pla,  or  bending 
of  the  ham. 

GAUNT  BELLYED,  or  light  bellyed  Horse, 
19  oile  whofe  belly,  shrinks  up  towards  his  flank;  whence 
you  may.  conclude  he  is  extremely  coftive,  and  annoyed 
with  much  unnatural  heat,  fo  as  to  be  always  very 
vrashy,  tender,  and  unhealthy^  after  hard  labour. 

In  order  to  the  cure  of  it,  it  muft  be  bbferved,  that 
all  horfes  have  two  fmall  ftrings,  reaching  from  the 
cods  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly;  one  on  each  side ;  )  .>u 
muft  therefore  with  your  finger  break  thefe  ftrings,  and 
then  anoint  the  part  every  day  with  firesh  butter  and 


the  anointment  populneum^  mixed  in  equal  qoantities. 

GAZE-HOUND.  \  A  dog  more  beholden  to  the 
.  GASI-HOUND  /  sharpnefs  of  his  sight,  than 
the  nofe  or  fmelling,  by  virtue  of  which  he  makes  ex- 
cellent fport  with  the  fox  and  harfe:  he  isalfo  very  ex- 
quisite in  his  election  of  one  that  is  not  lank  or  lean, 
but  full,  fat,  and  round ;  which  if  it  happen  to  return 
and  mingle  with  the  reft  of  the  herd,  this  dog  will 
foon-  fpy  it  out,  leaving  the  reft  untouched ;  and  after 
heh^th  fet  fure  sight  upon  it,  he  feparateth  it  from  the 
company,  aild  havinjr  fo  done,  never  ceafeth  till  he 
hath  worried  it  to  death. 

Thefe  dogs  are  much  u  fed  in  the  north  of  England^ 
and  on  champagne  ground  rather  than  bushy  and  wood- 
ed places ;  and'  they  are  more  ufed  by  horfemen  than 
footmen. 

If  it  fo  happens  at  any  time  that  fuch  a  dog  takes  a 
wrong  way,'  upon  the  mafter*s  making  fome  ufual  sign 
and  Bimiliar  token,  he  returns  forthwifli,  and  takes  the 
right  and  ready  courfe,  beginning  the  chafe  afresh ;  fo 
that  with  a  clear  vQice  and  fwift  foot,  he  follows  the 
game  with  as  much  courage  and  niciiblcnefs  as  he  did 
at  firft. 

GEESE,     See  Poultry. 

GELDING,  is  a  horfe  whofe  tefticles  are  cut  out. 

GELDING,  A  Horse  or  Colt.  In  the  perforat- 
ing of  this,  three  things  .are  to  be  obferved :  firft 
the  age,  then  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  laftly  the 
ftate  of  the  moon.  '  .  . 

As  to  the  firft,  if  it  be  a  colt,  he  may  be  gelded  at 
nine  days  old,  or  fifteen,  if  his  ftones  be  come  down  % 
for  the  fooner  you  geld  him,  the  better  for  the  growth^ 
age,  and  courage :  but  a  farrier  may  geld  a  horfe  at  any 
age  whatever,  if  he  be  careful  of  the  cure. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  year,  it  should  be  done  be* 
tweent  ^/>n7  and  May,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Junf  at 
fartheft ;  or  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  which  is  about  th^ 
latter  end  of  September, 

But  for  the  third  thing,  vrz,  the  ftate  of  the  moon, 
the  fitteft  time  is  always  when  the  moon  is  in  the  wane  or 
decreafe,  this  however  will  not  now  be  much  attended  to. 

As  to  the  manner  of  gelding,  whether  it  be  a  >  foal» 
colt,  or  horfe,  after  you  have  caft  him  upiott  fome  foft 
place,  take  the  ftone*  between  your  foremoft  finger 
and  your  great  finger,  then  slit  the  cod  and  prefs  th^ 
ftones  forth ;  when  that  is  done,  with  a  pair  of  fmall 
nippers  made  of  fteel,  box,  or  brazil  wood,  being  very 
fmooth,  cbp  the  ftrings  of  the  ftones  between  th^m 
very  near,  cut  to  thAfetting  on  of  the  ftones,  and  prefs 
them  fo  .  hard,  xhzi  there  may  be  no  flux  of  blood, 
then  with  a  thin  ca*awing  cauterizing  iron,  made  red 
hot,  fear  away  the  ftone ;  after  that  take  an  hard  plaf- 
ter,  made  of  rosin,  wax,  and  washed  turpentine,  well 
difsolved  together,  and  with  your  hot  iron,  melt  it 
upon  the  head  of  the  ftrings,  that  being  done,  fear 
them^  and  melt  more  of  the  falve,  till  fuch  time  as 
you  have  had  a  good  thicknefs  of  the  falve  upon  the 
ftrings. 

Laftly,  loofe  the  nippers,  an4  do  fo  to  the  other 
ftone ;  fill  the  two  slits  of  tl^  cod  with  white  fait, 
anoint  all  the  outside  of  the  cod  with  hog's  greafe,  and 
then  let  the  horfe  rife ;  keeping  him  in  a  warm  ftable 

loofe,  , 
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loofe^  that  be  may  walk  up  and  down}  for  there  is  no« 
thing  better  for  bim^than  moderate  exercife. 

iJut  if  you  perceive  that  be  fwells  in  the  cod  and 
sheath  very  mucb,  chafe  him  up  and  down,  and  make 
him  trot  an  hour  in  the  day,  which  will  foon  recover 
htm  and  make  ^im  found. 

GENNET.  A  kind  of  Spnttish  horfe  \  alfo  a  kind 
of  cat  bred  in  Spu'm^  fomcwhat  bigger  tban  a  weafel, 
of  a  grey  or  black  colour,  biit  the  lur  of  the  black  is 
the  moft  valuable. 

-GE^^^L.    \     a  fort  of  maggot  or  worm,  often 

GENTILE.  /  ufed  for  a  bait  to  catch  firii. 
You  may  breed  and  keep  gentle*  thus:  take  a  piece 
df  b«aft*s  hver,  and  with  a  crofe  fticfc,  hang  it  in  i'ome 
•comer  ovser  a  pot  or  barrel,  half  full  of  dry  clay,  and 
as  the  gentles  grow  big  thev  will  fall  into  the  barrel 
mxiA  fcour  them&lves,  and  be  ahviiys  ready  fc»-  ufe 
whenfoever  you  incline  to  fish ;  and  thefe  gentles  may 
be  thus  created  till  after  Michaebnas.  6ut  if  you  de- 
•Ire  to  keep  gentles  to  fish  with  all  the  year,  men  get 
e  dead  cat  or  a  kite,  and  let  it  be  fly^-blown,  and  wi^n 
the  gentles  begin  to  be  alive  and  to  ftir,  then  buryh 
and  them  in  loft  moift  earth,  but  as  fi-ee  from  ftoft  ji« 
y6u  can,  and  thefe  you  may  dig  up  at  anytime  when 
you  intend  to  ufe  them;  thefe  will  laft  till  Mard?i  and 
Kbout^^t  time  turn  to  be  flies. 

But  if  you  be  too  nice  to  fwil  your  fingers,  which 
|«ood  anglers  feldx>m  are,  then  take  this  bait ;  /get  a 
handftil  of  well-made  malt,  and  put  it  into  a  dish  of 
Water,  and  then  wsash  tod  rub  it  betwixt  your  bands 
till  you  make  it  clean,  and  as  free  from  husk»  as  you 
can;  thenjmt  that  water  ft^m  it>  and  put  a  ftnall 
mandty  of  fresh  water  to  it,  and  fet  it  in  foovethfaig 
that  is  fit  for  that  wpofeover  the  fire*  where  it  is  not 
to' boil ^ace,  but  fcifarely  and  very  foftly,  until  it  be- 
comes fotyewhat  fofti  which  you  may  tiV  by  feehpg^it 
betwixt  yo«r  finder  and  thumb;  and  when  it  is  loft, 
put  your  water  from  it,  and  then  tsdce  a  shaq>  kntfci 
imd  tummg  Ae  'fprout  end  of  the  com  upward,  with 
ti^  pohit  ot  your  knife  take  the  bade  jpart4>f  the  hinl: 
off  from  k,  ml  yet  lenving  a  kind  ot  inwnrd  husk  <»n 
the  com,  «r  <^e  it  is  maired  :  «nd  then  cut  off  that 
fpmuted  €«id,  that  the  while  n^ty  appear,  4md  pdl  <& 
the  husk  on  the  doven  side,  and  then  cuttii^  ofiF^i 
very  Kttle  of  the  other  end,  that  fo  your  hook  mav 
enter ;  ^nd  If  jam  iiook  he  foxall  and  good,  you  wiU 
find  dm  to  be  a  very  choice  bait  either  for  winter  ^or 
fummer,  fometimes  cafting  a  httle  of  it  *  into  tl»e 
place  where  your  float  fwims. 

OERFAtCON.  \     Ab«xlofprey,thatisofaahie 

GYERFALeON  J  between  a  vulture  and  a  hawk, 
and  of  the  greateft  ftrengthnext  to  an  eagle. 
GESSES.    The  fiumiture  belonging  to  a  hawk.    &r 
Ibsstbs. 

GIDDINESS,  cwr  Mai»iess,  in  Asses.  This  arxfeth 
from  heat,  ^aufed'by  bad  vapoims arising  from  illdi- 
geftion. 

Take  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  rue  and  carduus,  bcril 
it  in  a  pint  4^  white  wine,  give  it  warm,  and  bleed  in 
the  temple-veins,  keep' him  in  a  warm  howfe  witha 
good  litter;  let  his  drink  be  water  wherein  bran  has 
Deen  DOHeu* 


GippTMRss,  in  the  head  of  Sheep.  This  i$  a  comp 
pbmt  common  among  sheep  that  are  xqo  ricb^  ied< 
Tbe  farmers  call  it  Uurdinefs,  and  the  fturdy  evil 
•^The  cuie. 

The  sliecp  muft  be  bled  three  quarters  of -a.pinii 
thendiiiiolve  aix  ounce  of  afeafo^tida  ia  a  quart  of  watefi 
add  four  fpooufulsof  juice  of  garlici  and  two  ounces^ 
honejr  i  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  a  time  once  in  thie© 
hour»j  till  half  is  takeni  then  the  reft  at  doses  night 
and  morning.  Put  tlie  sheep  into  hilly  pafture  ground^ 
and  they  will  escape  a  return. 

GIGft,  otherwife  called  Bj-ApncRSt  or  Flafs,  are 
a  diieafe  in  the  mouth  of  a  liorfej  they  bein|;  (mall 
fweUings  or  puft^des,  with  black  heads,  on  the  ins^^ 
of  bis  lips,  under  his  gceat  ]^vf  ti^thi  which  will  be 
fometimes  as  big  «s  a  walnut,  ^nd  fo  painful  withali 
that  be  will  let  his  meat  fall  out  of  his  mouthj  or  at 
leaft  keep  it  in  his  mouth  unchewed.     ^ 

The£e  gi^s  proceed  from  foul  feeding,  either  of  grab 
or  proven(^i  jmd  you  mc^y  ieel  them  with  your 
finpr. 

In  order  for  a  c^tt  pull  forth  the^horfe's  tonguei 
and  slit  it  with  on  incisK^n  kpifei  «nd  ^thruft  out  dw 
kernels  or  corruption  \  And  a&erwards  *wash  the  plaqe 
with  vinegar,  (ait,  or  «Uum  water,  and  they  will. do 
well  c  but  to  prevent  their  coming  at  dUi  wash  the  pMrts 
with  wjnei  beer,  or  ale* 

GIG  is  alfo  a  cart,  but  ft  very^om»on4wnr£ni'  a  light 
one  horfe  chaiCe« 

GIBXf£|  [among,  hunters]  »  roerbuck  ^  two  y/ean 
okl. 

GIRTHS  OF  A  S^nni*.  The  (tewg.^anvaa  ftr^% 
which  being  buckled  under  a  Iiorfe's  belly,  ferve  tO'£K 
the  faddle.    £$f  Sappjue. 

GIKTHi  liwith  cock^-mafters]  the  ic^v^iii^s/of  ^i^eocfc'j 
body. 

That  ftuff  of  whi^  Uie  ^^rths  of  rft 


GIRTB-WEB. 
fiiddle  are  siiade« 

GLANDERS. 
Glandersi     fa^. 


Mr.  I^AWUNPQ,  Ipeakii^  of  the 

ih»t  Si^uypevu,,    and  after   him 

MMtfCHAM,  ffive  the  foUowiQ^  short, 4efcription  of;JM 

rife,    progref^    and  a>m(detKm:     *' Of  €q1(J^   rfiirft 

Cometh  the.  pole  (thatis>itopp^e  in  the  hf«d)  wdtto 

^  oou^l  then  the  gtandeiSf  ^u^laft  of  al]i^the  mmifpm 

"  ing  of  tbe  chine."     Of  the  nature  of  the   difaati 

they  had  ]^^  v^ery.confufed  and  erranecMjis  notions  i  of 

courfe  their  attempts  at  cure  wcne  hrrationalt  and  httde 

to    ^e  iHU'poie-     .fut  :they  by  np   means  4efqrve 

tbe    ridicule    which  has  been  caft  upon   thcaa),    ior 

rfje  term  nwifd^iftcy  :m  m  Bhwdevil  .englished  it, 

momsung  of  the  chine  vsinfie.tbcy  did  bvtwhat  is  venr 

common  with  our  modern  farriers,  denominate, «  difeato 

frran  one  of  iu  proiwinemt  iymptoms.    That  .the  waft- 

mg  o{  the  cbme  is  itn  ajmoft  dnvarifiMe  (jg9ftoa\<£ 

chronic  gkoders,   I  have  ;hiad  iVequent  i^^easion,  to  gt^ 

ferve :  and  in  tbeiaft   of:  two  ^temptsrtotcure^.the  (dh& 

eafe,  my  patient,  41 -SMo^ear  old. i9aAi?e»  had ii.«<eaL^4«( 

dftja/ds,  .as  fabas  that  term  is  fupjp^led  to^intMd^n  Mn« 

fimiptioo,  aDdwaaknefs-oitbetlQins. 

Snabe  ivas  ihc  Arft  of  the  ^Id  iummmj  wrisers 

wjbo  really  underitood^is  ,difeafe».ond.ps«tohl^  it  ^t 

neti>e  teo  much  to  ^crt^  that  he  )uis,givQn,as.joft  aud 

pbilofophic 
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pbilofophic,  altliougk  ^ncife  an  acQOiuqt  of  it,  as  tluj 
nijoft  c^jlebrated  of  bur.  modern  writers  c  of  which  any 
profefsional  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  by  turning  to 
Gibfon's  Firft  Treatife,  in  a  volume,  where  Snapc 
ia  quoted,  wnce  the  work  pf  th^  latter  being  fcarc^, 
may  not  be  easily  obtained. . 

Bracken  was  undoubtedly  in  an  error  to  afsert, 
that  the  glander?  was  not  infectious  5  the  Doctor  had 
fureJy  not-  inveftigated  the  nature  of  the  contagion 
with  his  accuftomed  patience  and^  acumen ;  but  his 
obfervauons  on  the  difeafe,  in  his  own  Treatife,  and 
his* notes  on  La  FoIsq;  whofe  memoir  on  the  glan^ 
ders  he  translated,  will  be  found  of  great  confequence 
to  thofe  who  deare  information  on  the  fubject. 

T]ie  Sieur  La  Fofse,  farrier  to  the  French  king, 
ajjout  the  year  17^9,  made  various  experiments  upon 
glan4ered  horfes,  but  his  chief  merit  was  the  invention 
o{  tjbe  method  of  trepanning  them,  in  order  to  throw 
ifgectioi^i^  immediately  upon  the  ulcerated  parts :  a  dif- 
covery  of  impot;tance,  particularly  since  it  proved  in 
every  inftance  to  be  unattended  with  the  leaft  harm, 
or  even  blemish  to  the  horfe.  Edward  Snape,  for- 
merly furrier  to  the  late  king,  followed  La  Fofse  in 
this  practice. 

The  laft  practical  writer  on  this  fubject,  is  St, 
Bel,  in  whole  work  many  curious  obfervations  will 
be  found;  thefe  remarks  are  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
fuch  pcofefsional  gentlemen  as  may  be  desirous  of  con- 
fuking  the  beft  authorities,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
may  be.  With  r^fpect  to  pofsefsors  of  glandered  horfes, 
who  may  wish  to  make  experiment  of  thepofsibility  of 
cure;  they  ought  to  be  afsured,  that  it' is  a  cafe  which 
demands  the  skill  of  the  moft  able  veterinary  physi- 
cians and  furgeons,  and  that  no  fatisfaction  can  pofsibly 
be  derived  firom  the  random  attempts  of  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, 

The  following  anatomical  facts,  or  opinions,  are  ex- 
tracted from  Bracken,  on  La  Fofse,  and  from  St. 
Bel. 

La  Fosse. — *^  There  is  no  communication  between 
the  brain  and  the  npfe  in  the  horfe.",  This  was  by 
way  of  anfwer  to  thofe  who  held  the  glanders  to  be 
a  defluxion  from  the  brain.  But  bis  commentator  con- 
troverts this  position  of  La  Fofse,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  mean  no  more  by  it,  than  that  the  brain  is  [^ed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  bv  bones,  and  that 
therefoi^e  there  is  no  danger  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion  oF  the  trepan  j  -there  is  a  communication  through 
the  holes  of  the  bone,  called  ethmoides^  or  cribiforme^ 
fit)m  its  refcfmblance  to  a  fieve.  "  In  proportion  as 
the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  two  in  number,  situ- 
ate one  on  each  side  between  the  lower  jaw,  are  fwelled 
more  (that  is  obftructed)  the  nofe  would  run  mores 
if  one  only  were  fwelled,  then  the  noftril  on  the  fame 
^e  only  would  run."  The  feat  of  the  glanders  is 
in  the  men^rana  pituitaria,  or  lining  of  the  noftrils : 
beft  method  of  cure  by  injection."  Nineteen  oat  of 
twenty  glandered  boi'fes,  which  were  killed,  had  their 
yritc&m  found,  or  .v^ry  little  diftempered."  "  Whe^i 
the  difcharge  is  itiolinable  to  a  brownish  hue,  with 
blood,.  Sec*  the  covering  pf  the  capillary  vefeejs  (in 
tbe  Un^  of  tl^<tli(^tFikJ  is  iat>riide4  smd  y¥pm  off  by 
-      ^^  "^  Ee 


the  sharpnefa  of  the  humour,  ai^d  blood  makes  it£ 
efcape  at  the  extremities  of  the  ramiiic;itions  or  branch-- 
ings  of  the  veins  and  arteries.^'  "  The  fublingual 
glands,  or  glands  ui;der  the  tongue.  In  horfes,  do  not 
difcharge  from  their  canals  into  the  mouth,  as  in 
man  but  on  the  contrary,  turn  backwards,  and  paCs 
behind  the  holes  of  the  noftrils;  thefe  glands  are  an- 
terior to  the  maxillary  glands,  which  latter  fupply  the 
mouth  with  all  the  faliva  j  for  this  reafon,  in  the  glan- 
ders, we  find  obftruction  and  tumefaction  of  thefonner,. 
whilft  the  latter  glancls  remain  found."  "  From  the 
appearance  of  health,  the  durabienefs  of  fome  glan- 
dered horfes,  the  goo^l  and  laudable  ftate  of  the  vif- 
cera,  the  fwelling  and  ulcers  of  the  |.ituitary  mem* 
brane,  and  the  cornets,  (or  thin  cartilaginous  fubftances 
in  shape  of  horns,  in  each  noftril)  and  the  matter  which 
fills  the  sinufes,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  the ' 
glanders  is  a  local  and  inflammatory  difeafe,  and  that 
the  feat  of  it  is  in  the  pituitary  membrane.*'  "  A 
horfe  for  eighteen  months  difcharged  a  thick  white 
humour  in  abundance  from  his  noftrils.  At  reft  in 
the  ftable  the  running  ceafed  and  was  exchanged  for  a 
rattling  noife  in  his  breathing,  which  noife  ceafed  in 
turn,  on  the  horfe  being  worked,  when  the  running 
again  fucceeded :  whence  inferred  the  horfe  not  glan- 
dered. Being  killed,  the  pituitary  membrane  was 
found  perfectly  found,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of 
the  nofe  in  a  good  ftate,  without  any  unnatural  con- 
tents in  the  sinufes.  The  lower  vifcera  found,  but  a 
large  abfcefs  at  the  entry  of  the  lungs,  in  the  place 
where  the  trachea  artcriay  or  windpipe,  divides  itfelf  * 
into  branches."  Horfgs  cannot  cough  up  corruption 
from  the  lungs  by  the  mouth,  as  mankind  do ;  there- 
fore fuch  matter  runs  off  by  the  noftrils.  If  one  noftril 
only  run,  we  may  be  pretty  fure  the  difeafe  is  not  in 
the  lungs,  but  the  head  j  becaufe  the  matter  that  comes 
up  the  windpipe  from  the  lungs  has  an  equal  chance  of 
entering  both  noftrils."  **^  A  horfe  may  live,  and  dor 
businefs  a  long  time,  with  an  abfcefs  in  the  lungs,  be- 
fore the  matter,  which  pafses  up  the  windpipe,  is  ca* 
pable  of  corrupting  the  membranes.  The  rattling 
noife  in  the  noftrils,  occasioned  by  the  tumid  ftate  of 
the  glands,  and  the  prodigious  quantity  of  matter 
which  flows  off,  diftinguish  the  pre  lent  diftemper  from 
the  glanders." 

St.  Bell. — ^The  glanders,  an  obftruction  or  erosion 
of  the  lymphatic  ducts  and  fluids,  in  animals  which 
do  not  cleave  the  hoof,  a  difeafe  hitherto  mcurable, 

"  Young  horfesjuoft  liable  to  the  difeafe,  fat  horfes 
more  than  lean  ones,  thofe  at  rest  more  than  working 
ones,  least  of  all  thofe  runnixig  abroad. 

ThepecuHar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are,  that 
the  virus  in  moft  cafes  does  not  produce  any  fensible 
alteration  in  theaniihal  oeconomy;  the  horle  has  no 
fever,  dullnefs,  or  diftafte  to  food,  but  the  animal 
functions  are  all  regular.  The  obftruction  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  The  hardnefs  and  infensibility  of  the 
glands,  in  this  difeafe,  juftifies  the  fupposition,  that 
the  virus  contains  some  ^noxious  and  actnre  effluvia 
which  condenfe  the  humours. 

"  When  the  difcharge  is  only  frpm  one  noftril,  the 
^land  on  that  side  a.lone^  obftructed.    If  Qncompre(» 
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sing  the  glands  (or  kernels)  between  th?  fingers,  an 
elaltic  repulsion  is  felt  ^om  the  centre  of  the  ^land, 
and  the  animal  shews  fensibility  of  pain,  the  difeafe  is 
not  the  glandei-s,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  glands  are 
hard  and  quite  infensible."  St.  Bel  ought  to  have 
made  the  exception,  that  a  portion  of  fensibility  might 
remain  in  thei  glands  with  the  incipient  glanders. 

I  shall*now  give  my  own  fentiments,  refpecting  this 
d  fcafe;  which,  during  the'  courfe  of  about  feventeen 
years,  I  have  feen  in  all  the  various  shapes  and  fymp- 
toms  defcribed  by  authors,  without  being  altogether  ari 
incurious  obferver.  Within  the  period  I  have  had 
three  or  four  glandered  horfes  in  my  pofsefsion,  two  of 
which  I  purchafed,  chiefly  in  order  to  make  experi- 
ment. The  firft  was  a  cart-horfe,  and  upon  what 
grounds  I  have  now  forgotten,  I  gave  him  oak-bark 
powdered  in  his  com,  for  near  two  months,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  crud,e  mercury ;  fome  attention 
was  paid  to  cleansing  his  noftrils,  and  he  was  kept  to 
conftant  work.  The  difcharge  abated  by  degrees,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  six  months  was  fcarce  visible :  but 
although  improved,  he  was  ftill  very  faint,  and  trou- 
bled with  a  confumptive  cough.  I  fold  him,  and, 
, about  two  years  afterwards,  Taw  him  again  offered  for 
fale,  much  in  the  fame  condition.  I  bought  a  mare 
of  Doctor  Snape,  which  he  fuppofed  he  had  cured  of 
the  glanders,  caught  from  being  improperly  treated  in 
the  Itrangles.  She  had  not  the  fmalleft  difcharge,  but 
was  always  in  a  weak  and  feeble  ftate,  and  died  tabid 
and  Wafted  away,  at  grafs,  in  about  a  twelvemonth.  In 
1788  I  took  a  well-shaped  mare,  very  valuable  could 
she  have  been  made  found,  which  was  effected,  with 
what  Markham  would  have  ftyled  "  a  high  running 
glanders."  In  fact,  she  difcharged  from  both  noftrils 
,  a  copious  gleet  of  the  very  worft  colour  and  fcent,  the 
kernels  under  her  jaws  were  hard  and  infensible,  her 
hair  came  off  with  the  slighteft  pull,  she  had  the 
real  hectic  purtile^  fever,  accompanied  with  fympto- 
matic  "  mourning  of  the  chine,"  or  the  ufual  tabid 
appearance,  more  particularly  in  the  loin.  Her  eyes 
were  watery  and  gummy,  fometimes  her  legs  fwellcd, 
fubject  to  faint  fweats  on  the  leaft  exercife,  appetite 
moderate,  dung  of  a  loofe  rotten  appearance,  coat  line, 
and  laid  well  5  I  continued  her  ftrictly  in  the  courfe 
recommended  by.  Bracken,  feven  w^eks,  with  alter- 
nate amendment  and  relapfe,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  time,  with  fome  fmall  apparent  improvement; 
but  my  man  getting  weary  of  fo  difgufting  an  attend- 
ance, and  forefeeing  that  a  cure  muft  be  at  any  rate 
very  diftant,  I  fent  her  to  Smithfield  and  fold  her.  -  I 
jnuft  remark  here,  that  relying  on  the  singular  opinion 
©f  Bracken,  I  took  no  precautions  whatever  with  thefe 
glandered  horfes,  except  in  feeding  them  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  found  ones.  The  cart-horfe  ftood  in  the  fame 
ftable  with  five  or  six  others,  and  yet  nothing  like  in- 
fection, or  any  kind  of  ill  confequence  followed,  and  I 
have  known  many  similar  inftances. 

Much  incertitude  and  variety  has  arifen  in  the  deft- 
nitibn  of  the  true  glanders.  The  doctrine  of  thofe 
skilful  nofologifts,  the  farriers,  is  as  follows ;  should  a 
horfe  die  with  a  difcharge  from  his  nostrils,  and  they 
have  no  otbejr  difeafe  to  lay  to  his  charge,  they  fay,  he 


died  glandered :  but  should  he  hjve  the  moft  fetid  run- 
ning, with  all  the  other  acknowledged  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  and  yet' recover,  they  pronounce  he  was  not 
glandered.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fafe  mode  of  delivering  an 
opinion.  Some  of  the  old  writers,  give  you  a  receipt  • 
"  to  bring  away  the  glanders,"  ;is  if  the  horfe  had  fwal*- 
lowed  a  peck  of  nuts,  and  you  wished  him  to  void  them, 
the  oftentatious  La  Fosse,  as  fond  of  fplitting  hairs, 
and  of  fublimating  difeafes  into  a  jifelefs  variety,  as  our 
countryman  Tatlor,  of  empiric  notoi^iety,  who  divided 
the  difeafes  of  the  eye  into  two  hundred  and  forty-five  5 
defcribes  very  accurately  from  the  varying  folour  of  the 
difcharge,  half  a  dozen  different  fpecies  of  glanders;, 
he  might  as  well  have  crofs-examined  the  dejections,  in 
order  to  eftablish,  from  the  various  hue,- consiftence,  and 
fcent,  as  many  different  kinds  of  diarrkwa.  I  fubmit  to  the 
profefsion  "  whether  every  difcharge  from  the  noftrils 
of  horfe,  afs,  or  mule,  foetid,  and  from  its  acrimony 
capable  of  erosion,  ought  not  to  be  called  glanders  ?"  It 
would  fave  much  ufelefs  difquisition. 

The  Giatidcrs^  orConfngict/s  Catarrh^  is  either  chronic^ 
as  being  the  effect  of  inveterate  and  accumulated  catarrh, 
or  acute,  as  arising  immediately  from'epidemic  contagion, 
or  infection  from  one  animal'to  another  ;  the  feat  oi  the 
difeafe  is  in  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  tumefied 
and  obftructed,  in  the  pituitary  membane,  or  the 
lungs.  That  the  difeafe  is  local,  according  to  the  notion 
of  La  Fosse,  is  fo  far  true,  that  the  difcharge  always 
proceeds  either  from  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  the 
lungs,  but  that  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  muft  be  tainted 
by  the  glanderous  virus  in  a  confirmed  fiate,  I  think 
needs  no  proof ;  we  are  not  to  v.^onder  at  the  unwilling- 
nefs  of  that  author,  to  accede  to  fuch  a  position,  he  had 
his  fyftem  of  locality  to  fupport ;  the  vanity  of  making 
every  consideration  give  place  to  a  favourite  hypothesis, 
is  not  confined  to  the  iSievrLA  Fosse. 

Obftruction  and  ftagnation,  whether  in  the  air,  or 
animal  fluids,  I  take  to  be  the  fowrce  of  mrphitisy  or  con- 
tagious virus ;  circulation,  motion,  and  currency,  it» 
cure.  Stagnation  is  the  nidus  (fo  to  fpeak)  where  are 
hatched  thofe  nusasmata^  which  penetrate,  infect,  and 
engender  their  like,  in  fensible  bodies.  Strong  pun- 
gent fsetor,  is  a  diftinctive  char?cteriftic  of  malignancy^ 
and  the  power  of  infection.  When  the  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils  is  very  foetid,  it  is  a  proof  that  much  mat- 
ter is  accumulated,  and  lodged  in  the  ///;«/,  or  cavities 
of  the  skull,  that  the  pituitary  membrane  is  ulcerated,  and 
that  the  difeafe  will  put  on  its  moft  malignant  form. 
If  the  running  be  whitish,  of  moderate  consiftence,  and 
but  little  fmell,  rather  copious,  and  frcni  both  noftrils, 
it  in  general,  I  believe,  indicates  ari  ulcer  in  tho  lungs, 
that  no  lodgments  of  matter  are  yet  formed  in  the  ca-  . 
vities  of  the  skull,  and  that  the  membrane  is  not -cor- 
roded. I  have  feen  horfes  in  this  ftate,  fat  upon  the 
rib,  and  capable  of  considerable  labour,  although  duU 
5Vpd  fad  5  but  the  peculiar  leading  fymptoms  of  glanders 
were  in  fiiU  force  upon  them,  to  wit,  the  tumefaction 
of  the  kernels,  and  the  rottennefs  of  the  hair ;  the  dif- 
charge alfo  continued  conftant,  with  wo  abatement  front 
time.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  this  milder  fpecies  be 
at  alt  infectious,  and  am  in  want  erf  information  why  a 
fuperior  degree   of  nmlignancj  exifCB  in  tbe  other,; 
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imlefs  It  be  entirely  attribotable  to  the  drcnmftaoce  of 
the  dircharge  in  that  cafe  fuffering  greater  impediment. 
As  to  a  Uure  for  the  Qlanders^  the  easieft,  cheapeft, 
and  that  which  never  fails  in  the  moft  defperate  c^es, 
after  eTcry  other'  remedy  has  failed,  is — the  Cotkr^ 
Maker's  Knife* — ^In  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  that  is  perhaps 
eligible ;  but  the  cafe  of  a  valuable  or  favourite  horie, 
or  that  of  mere  curiosity,  and  a  laudable  attempt  at  im- 
provement, may  juftify  an  experiment.  There  is  a  na- 
tuiral  alliance  between  ignorance  and  cruelty ;  and  the 
old  farriers  had  a  moft  cruel  pretended  cure  for  this  dif- 
eafe;-  according  to  Blundevil,  "  they  twined  out  the 
pith  of  the  horle's  back,  with  a  lon^  wire  thruft  up  into 
his  head,  and  fo  into  his  neck  and  back/'  It  has  long 
feemed  probable  to  me,  that  there  is  great  analogy  be- 
tween glanders  and  fyphilis,  and  that  brute  patiems  un- 
der the  former  difeafe  confirmed,  ought  to  be  treated 
like  men  in  a  venereal  hectic.  Mercurial  and  antimo- 
nial  alterants :  agglutinants,  gums,  woods,  turi>entines, 
opium,  reftoratives,  particularly  bark.  What  would  ,be 
the  effect  of  the  famous  noftrum  of  Paracelcus,  opium 
joined  with  mercury?  Or  a,  courfe  of  fuhlimate  conti- 
nued for  a  time,  the  favourite  medicine  of  Boyle, 
BoERHAAVR,  and  Darwin  i  What  of  the  gafes  (if 
that  could  be  afforded)?  of  electricity  in  repeated  per- 
cufcions  through  the  head  and  breaft  ?  In  moft  attempts 
at  cure  that  I  have  feen  or  heard  o^  the  ulcers  have 
been  deterged  and  healed,  but  temporarily,  the  gleet  re- 
curring after  awhile }  which  I  think  evidently  proved 
that  the  virus  had  pervaded  the  mafs  of  humours,  and 
that  internal  medicines  had  not  bee^n  enough  attended  to. 
Gibson  records  two  very  fatisfactory  inftances  of  cure, 
and  in  Bartlet  may  be  found  a  very  rational  method 
both  of  cure  and  prevention,  which  laft  isno  doubt  the 
chief  object ;  in  this  author,  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  is  ex- 
plained with  p'ates. 

Dr.  Darwin  feems  to  refer  this  difeafe  entirely  to 
contagion,  without  being  aware,  that  according  to  all 
experience,  the  horfes  which  become  glandered  from 
contagion,  either  of  the  air  or  of  other  horfes,  are  few 
tnde^  to  thofe  which  contract  it  from  ,commoi>  colds 
fleglected,  and  hard  keeping.  In  cafe  of  the  epidemic, 
the  doctor  recommends  once  bleeding,  and  a  mild  pur- 
|ative  of  aloes  and  hard  foap  5  on  the  appearance  of 
fymptoms  of  debility,  with  cold  extremities  and  sloughs 
in  the  membrane  5  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium 
in  a  pint  of  ale,  every  six  hours.  Turning  fuch  on 
to  jprafs  with  the  gleet  upon  them,  I  have  never  known 
to  mcceed. 

In  general,  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  cure  of  this 
veterinary  opprobrium,  have  made  a  too  violent  ufe  of 
medicines  of  one  clafs,  have  totally  neglected  thofe  of 
another,  perhaps  the  moft  material,  and  have  expected 
Aiccefs  at  too  early  a  period.  As  to  the  external  appli- 
cation. La  Fofse  should  be  punctually  followed,  and 
tlie  mercurials  and  antimonials^  given  in  moderate  dofes, 
and*lon|  continued,  with  the  woods,  gums,  &c.  On 
the  prolpect  of,  the  glanderous  virus  being  fubdue4»  a 
ptttty  long  courfe  of  corrob(>rarits,  among  which,  equal 
qranities  of  oak-bark,  and  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark, 
^^  fteel,  are  moft  to  be  depended  on,  should  conclude 
the  mescal  part.  A  long  run  at  grafs  afterwards,  and  if 
the  patient  be  a  mare,  the  horfe«  £  e  ^ 


A  ChalybeaU  Beer^  may  be  made  as  follows :  Steel 
filings,  sixteen  ounces ;  cinnamon  and  mace,  each  two 
ounces-,  gentian-root  bruifed,  four  oimces,  annifeeds 
bruifed,  three  ounces.  Infufe  in  one  gallon,  fine,  clear, 
old,  ftrong  beer  for  a-  momh,  flopped  clofe,  shaking 
often,  then  ftrain.  Give  half  a  pint  for  a  ^ofe^  in  % 
pint  of  cold  water,  once  or  twice  a  day,  upon  an  empty 
ftomach,  leaving  the  horfe  an  hour  or  two  to  his  repofe.' 
I  have  taken  this  from  the  Vinum  Chalybeatum  of  Boer- 
haave,  fubftituting  old  .beer,  which  I  have  reafon  to 
believfc  a  good  menftruum  for  the  fteel,  inftead  of  Khe-^ 
nish  wine ;  and  adding  one  of  the  be  ft  bitters.  'Should 
cinnamon  and  mace  be  thought  too  expensive,  Jamaica 
pepper,  or  allfpice,  would  be  a  cheap  and  proper  fub- 
ftitute.  It  was  the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  that  no 
drug,  diet,  or  regimen,  could  equal  the  preparations  of 
iron,  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  animal  body  by 
which  blood  is  made ;  of  courfe,  it  muft  be  arpowerful 
fpecific,  in'all  cafes  of  over-relaxed  folids,  debilitation 
and  confumption.  Would  not  chalybeate  beer  be* 
cheap  and  efficacious  medicine  for  the  poor  i 


Emollient  Ejection, 

Take  linfeed,  one  ounce ;  chamomile-flowers,  » 
handful ;  boil  them  gently  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint 
and  half  of  water ;  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  to  be 
ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day,  as  warm  as  can  be  ad- 
mitted, without  injuring  by  the  heat.  If  thefe  procure 
not  an  abatement  of  the  difcharge,  in  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  ufe  lime-water,  or  the  following 

Restringent  Injections. 

Take  roach  allum,  one  ounce:  difsolve  it  in  a  quart 
of  lime-water,  and  add  of  sharp  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Or, 

Take  of  allum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  four 
ounces ;  calcine  them  in  a  crucible,  and  when  cold, 
powder  the  calx,  and  mix  it  with  a  gallbn  of  lime-water, 
and  a  quart  of  vinegar.  l.et  the  whole  ftand  till  the 
heavy  parts  are  fubsided,  and  then  decant  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  injection  muft  be  thrown  up  with  a  fyringe 
three  titties  a  day,  as  before  ordered,  and  the  noftril 
fumigated  with  the  powders  of  frankincenfe,  maftic, 
amber  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an  iron,  heated  for  that 
purpofe  ;  the  fmoke,  or  fume,  of  thefe  ingredients  be- 
ing easily  conveyed,  through  a  tube,  into  the  noftrils. 

This  method,  if  begun  in  time,  will  prove  fuccefsfiil. 
But  when  the  difeafe  is  of  long  ftanding,  or  very  in- 
veterate, there  is  no  other  method  of  cure,  than  by 
trepanning  the  cavities  above  defcribed ;  that  is,  cutting 
out  a  piece  of  the  bone,  with  a  proper  inftrument,  and 
washing  the  parts  affected  with  proper  medicines  5  for, 
by  this  means,  the  morbid  matter  will  be  removed,  and 
the  wound  uid  perforation  ^11  foon  fill  up  with  good 
flesh.  No  perfon,  however,  can  perform  this  operation, 
unlefs  he  well  underftands  the  anatomy  of  an  horfe, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  fuch  manual  actions  %  fo 
that  it  will  be  needlefs  to  d^fc^ibe  jit  here. 
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But  as  internal  medicines  are.ufeful  in  the  core  of 
moft  4ifordcrs>  fo  in  the  glanders  they  are  abfolutely 
necefsary.  Give,  therefore)  the  creature  a  quart)  or  three 
pints,  of  a  ftrong  decoction  of  guaicum  chips,  every 
day  during  the  whole  cure,  and  purge  him  at  proper 
intervals.,  A  rowel  in  his  cheft  will  alfo  be  of  great  ufe» 

For  the  cure  of  the  glanders,  Mortimer  gives  the 
following  receipt.  Take  a  pint  of  children's  chamber- 
lye,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  white* 
wine  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  flour  of  brimstone,  half  a 
handful  of  rue ;  boil  this  composition  till  it  comes  to 
a  pnt,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe,  fafting ;  and  let  him 
£ift  after  it  six  hours  from  meat,  and  twelve  from 
water. 

GLEAD.  A  fort  of  kite,  a  bird  of  prey,  which 
toay  be  taken  with  lime  twigs,  in  the  following  manner : 
"When  ypu  have  found  any  carrion  on  which  kites, 
crows,  pics,  &c.  are  preying,  fet  lime  twigs  every 
Bight  about  the  carrion,  but  let  them  be  fmall,  and 
BOt  fet  too  thick  j  if  otherwife,  they  being  fubtle  birds, 
they  will  fufpect  fome  danger,  or  mifchief,  intended 
againft  them. 

When  you  perceive  one  to  be  faft,  do  not  advance  to 
him  prefently,  for,  moft  commonly,  when  they  are  surely 
caujdit,  they  are  not  fensible  thereof. 

They  may  be  taken  another  way,  and  that  is,  by 
joining  to  a  packthread  feveral  nooles  of  hair  up  and 
down  the  packthread,  and  pegging  it  down,  about  a 
yard  from  the  carrion ;  for  many  times,  when  they  have 
iDtten  a  piece  of  flesh,  they  will  be  apt  to  run  away  to 
feed  by  themselves,  and  if  your  noofes  be  thick,  it  is 
two  to  one  but  fome  of  the  noofes  catch  him  by  the 

llBg. 

CLYSTERS  FOR  HORSES.  See  Purging  Clys- 
^Ra,  &c. 

•GOATS  are  a  kind  of  cattle  that  take  delight  in 
bushes,  briars,  thorns,  and  other  trees,  rather  than  in 
phtn  pafture  grounds,  or  fields. 

The  buck  goat  has  under  his  jaws  two  wattles,  or 
$iift8>  like  a  beard;  his,  body  should  be  large,  his  legs 
big,  hia  joints  upright,  hb  neck  plain  and  short,  his  head 
fxodily  eyes  large^  and  horns  large  and  bending-,  his 
hair  thick,  clean,  and  long,  being  in  many  places  shorn 
for  feveral  ufes. 

He  is  (rf*  great  heat,  and  alfo  fo  vicious,  that  he  will 
HOC  shun  covering  his  own  dam,  though  she  be  yet 
mikh;  through  which  heat  he  foon  decays,  and  is 
Jitgh  fpent  before  he  is  six  years  old. 

TTbc  female  goat  also  refembles  5l^e  male,  and  is 
;talued  if  she  have  large  teats,  a  great  udder,  hanging 
-cars,  and  no  horns,  at  leaft  fmall  ones. 

There' ought  not  to  be  above  100  of  them  in  one 
herd ;  and,  in  buying,  it  is  better  to  buy  feveral  out  of 
Cme  brrd,  than  to  chi»fe  in  divers  parts  and  companies, 
that,  fo  being  led  to  their  pafture,  they  may  not  fepa- 
tate,  and  they  will  better  agree  in  ^their  houfes ;  the 
floor  of  which  ought  to  he  paved  with  ftpne,  or  elfe, 
naturally^  to  be  of  gravel ;  for  they  are  fo  hot,  they 
Bttift  have  no  litter  under  them,  but  yet  muft  be  kept 
very  dean. 

The  chief  time  of  coupling  them,  or  covering  with 
Afi  buck|'  is  in  autumn,  before  the  month  of  December, 


that  fo  they  may  kid  and  briitf  forth  their  yo^ng  the 
better,  againft  the  leaf  and  grafe  fpring  fresh  and  ten- 
der 'f  at  which  time  they  will  give  the  more  milk. 

They  are  very  prolific,  bringing  forth  two,  and  fome» 
times  three,  kids  at  a  time ;  the  bucks  muft  be  a  litde 
corrected,  and  kept  low,  to  abate  the  heat  a^d  lafcrvi- 
oufnefs  of  their  natures  5  but  young  does  should  be 
allowed  to  have  abundance  of  milk. 

Neither  should  you  give  any  kid  to  a  goat  of  a  year 
or  tAvo  old  to  nourish,  for  such  as  they  bring  within  the 
faid  time  are  improper  for  it. 

You  must  not  keep  your  goats  longer  than  eight-years, 
becaufe  they  being,  by  that  time,  weakened,  by  often 
bearing,  will  become  barren. 

Thele  animals  require  fcarce  any  thing  that  is  charge^ 
able  to  keep  them,  for  they  browfe  and  feed  wholly 
together  as  sheep  do,  and  climb  up  mountains,  againit 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  with  great  force  5  but  they  are  not 
fo  fit  to  be  about  houfes,  as  sheep  are ;  being,  naturally, 
more  hurtful  to  all  manner  of  herbs  and  trees. 

As  for  their  diftempers,  except  it  be  in  a  few  partis 
culars,  they  are  the  fame^as  thofe  of  sheep. 

The  chief  profit  of  them  is  their  milk,  which  is 
esteemed  the  greateft  nourisherof  all  liquids,  (women's 
milk  only  excepted^  and  the  moft  comfortable  and 
agreeable  to  the  ftomach ;  fo  that,  in  barren  countries, 
it  is  often  mixed  with  other  milk,  for  the  making  of 
cheefe,  where  they  have  not  a  fufiicient  ftock  of  cows. 

The  young  kids  are  very  good  meat,  and  may^  be  ma«- 
naged  in  all  refpects  after  the  fame  manner  as  lambs« 

GOD  WITS,  as  alfo  knots,  grays,  plovers,  andcurw 
lew,  being  fowls  efieemed  of  all  others  the  moft  dainty, 
and  deareft,  are  efiectually  fed  with  good  chilter  wheat 
and  water,  given  tliem  thrice  a  day,  viz,  morning,  nooo, 
and  night  5  but,  to  have  them  extraordinary  fine^  take 
fome  of  the  fineft  wheat-meal,  and  mingle  it  with 
milk,  and  make  it  into  a  pafte,  conftantly  iprinkling  it 
while  you  are  kneading  it,  with  graint  of  small  chil'- 
ter-wheat,  till  the  pafte  be  fully  mixt  together  there- 
with, then  make  it  up  into  little  pellets,  and  fteeping 
them  in  water,  give  to  every  fowl  according  as  tit 
is  in  largenefs,  till  his  gorge  be  well  filled,  and  con- 
tinuing to  do  this  as  often  as  you  find  his  gorge  empty, 
and  in  a  fortnight's  time  they  will  be  very  fat ;  and 
with  this  cramming  any  kind  of  fowl  whatever  may  be 
fattened. 

GOING  TO  THE  Vault,  (with  Hunters )-a  term  ufed 
of  a  hare,  which  fometimes,  thougli  but  feldom,  takes 
the  ground,  like  a  coney. 

GOLDFINCH.  A  feed  bird,  of  very  curious  co- 
lours 'f  and,  were  they  not  fo  plentiful,  would  be  liighly 
efteemed  by  us. 

They  are  ufually  taken  about  Jjdicbaclmas^  and  will 
foon  become  tame ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  thek 
fong,  for  fome  of  them  sing  after  one  fashion,  and  fome 
of  them  after  another. 

They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum- 
trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple-trees,  and  of  wool ;  quilting  the  inside  ^  ith  all 
forts  of  hairs  they  find  upon  the  j  roimd. 

They  breed  three  times  a  year,  and  the  Vv  nig  are  to 
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be  taken,  with  the  neft,  at  about  ten  days  old  ;  and  to 
be  fed  as  follows : 

Pound  the  hemp-feed  very  fine,  in  a  mortar,  then  sift 
It  through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  white  bread  as 
hempfe^,  and  alfo  a  little  flour  of  canary  feed  ;  then, 
with  a  fmall  ftiek,  or  quil,  take  up  as  much  as  the  bignefs 
of  a  white  i>ea,  and  give  them  three,  or  four,  of  ttiefe, 
feveral  times  a  day  5  this  ought  to  be  made  fresh  every 
day;  for  if  it  be  four,  it  will  prefently  fpoil  their  fto- 
machs,  causing  them  to  caft  up  their  meat;  which  if 
they  do,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  they  live. 

T hefe  young  birds  muft  be  carefully  kept  warm  till 
they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very  tender,  yet 
may  be  brought  up  to  any  thing. 

In  feeding,  be  lure  to  make  your  bird  clean  his  bill 
and  mouth ;  if  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  his  feathers 
take  it  off,  or  elfe  they  will  not  thrive. 

Such  as  eat  hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  should  have 
the  feeds  of  melons,  fuccory,  atid  mercury ;  or  elfe  let 
them  have  lettuce  and  plantane  for  that  purpofe. 

When  there  is  no  need  of  purging,  give  them,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  a  little  fugar,  or  loam,  in  their 
meat,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage ;  for  all  feeds  have 
an  oiiinefs,  fo  that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  dry  it 
up,  in  length  of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomachs  and  puts 
them  into  a  flux,  which  is  of  very  dangerous  conse- 
quence. 

GONORRHOEA,  mattering,  and  fall  of  the 
Penis,  in  Horses.  A  ftallion,  weakened  by  too  much 
covering,  will,  fometimes,  have  a  thin,  white,  dis- 
charge. Bathe  the  tefticles  with  the  reftringent  em- 
brocation at  ni^t,  and  wash  them  in  the  morning  with 
cold  water,  ruW)ing  them  dry  with  a  cloth.  Or,  ride 
him  up  to  the  belly  in  water  every  morning,  the  firft 
thing. 

A  Strengthening  Bail.  Dalfam  of  Capivi,  olibanum, 
and  maftic  powdered,  each  twx)  drachms,  bole  ammo- 
niac, half  afn  ounce ;  baR  with  honey  and  liquorice 
powder,  and  give  it  night  and  morning ;  afterwards 
once  a  day,  as  long  as  wanted.  Should  there  be  a  foul 
ichorous  difcharge,  from  chafing,  or  ulceration,  exter- 
mlly  or  internally,  firft  wash  well  with  foap  and  warm 
water,  which  it  may  be  alfo  ufeful  to  inject.  Ajpply 
the  following,  milk-warm,  to  any  excoriation  or  fore, 
with  a  foft  rag,  or  fponge :  lime-water,  one  qyart ;  fu- 
gar of  lead  half  an  ounce.  Mix.  In  cafe  of  fungous 
ftesh,half  an  ounce  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  Or,  lini- 
ment of  turpentine,  and  honey  of  rofes.  For  an  injec- 
tion, take  balfam  of  capivi,  half  an  ounce,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  add  lim^-water,  half  a  pint ;  honey  of 
rofes,  two  ounces.  The  yard^  being  much  inflamed  and 
swelled,  foment  as  often  as  necefeary,  with  leaves  of 
mallows  and  oiarshmallows,  chamomile  flowers,  melilot, 
and  fumitory,  each  three  handfuk;  rofemary,  wild 
thyme,  fouthern-wood,  and  elder-flowers,  each -two 
handfuls  5  juniper  and  laurel-berries  bruised,  each  four 
ounces.  Boil  in  eight  quarts  of  water  to.  six.  Strain 
and  foment  with  two  flannels,  by  turns,  as  warm  as  con- 
venient, morning  and  evening.  A  pint  of  British 
brandy  may  be  added.  While  using,  keep  it  warm  over 
a  chafing-dish.  The  remaining  liquor  may  be  put  again 
on  the  herbs,  for  next  day's  occasion. 


A  feminal  gleet  in  horfes,  from  plethora,  and  want  of 
exercife,  is  remedied  by  venefection,  mild  purgatives, 
a  terants,  and  regular  attention  to  cleanlinefs  ;  but  par* 
ticularly  in  feme  conftitutions,  where  the  feminal  fccre- 
tiott  is  very  copious :  this,  joined  to  the  other  inconveni- 
ence of  ftallions,  being  more  liable  to  greafe  and  foulnefs 
than  geldings,  has  often  made  me  wonder  that  fo  many 
of  the  former  should  be  kept  in  the  London  brewery. 
That  they  are  more  capable  of  labour,  at  leaft  that  gelA- 
ings  are  fully  adequate  to  every  purpofe  required.  It  is  a 
great  folly  in  the  breeders  to  keep  fo  many  ill-shaped 
horfes  ftoned.  Faft  walkers  are  now  the  great  object  of 
requeft  for  the  London  drays,  and  the  heft  cattle  noticed,^ 
of  late,  are  geldings. 

In  the  falling  of  the  yard,  from  debility,  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mufcles,  anoint  with  wine,  one  pint,  and 
Goulard,  as  before;  (see  fundament)  or  oil  of  rofes  and 
brandy  ;  or  foment  if  much  tention,  fuspending  the  pe- 
nis, with  a  hole  left  for  the  urine  to  pafs.  Inject  the 
firft  mixture.  It  has  been  advifed,  to  make  fuperficial 
punctures  about  the  yard  with  a  sharp  needle,  and  then 
to  wash  with  diftilled  vinegar.  The  member  being- re- 
turned, bolfter  it  up  fecurely,  and  charge  with  bole, 
whites  of  eggs,  flour,  dragon's  blood,  tiuT)entine,  and 
diftilled  vinegar.  Difcharge  a  pail  or  two  of  cold 
w^ter,  from  the  pump,  or  well,  upon  the  horfe*s  loins 
every  morning  early  ;  rubbing  dry :  bathe  the  loins  onc^ 
or  twice  a  day  with  the  reftringent  embrocation,  to  which 
may  be  added  oil  of  origanum.  Cordial  balls,  with  a 
few  grains  of  opium. 

GORGE,  (in  Falconry)  that  pajt  of  a  hawk  which 
firft  receives  the  meat,  and  is  called  the  craW,  or  crop, 
in  another  fowls. 

GORGED,  /.  ^.  fwelled  j  this  horfes'is  paftem-joint 
is  gorged,  and  the  other  has  his  legs  gorged  \  you  itiuft 
walk  him  out  to  difgorge  them,  or  take  dowTi.theTwel- 
ling. 

GOSHAWK,   \   [q.  d.  grofs-hawkl  a  large   hawk, 

GOSSHAWK,/  of  which  there  are  feveraf  Torts^ 
diflfering  in  goodnefs,  force,  and  hardnefs,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  their  choice  in  cawking ;  at  which  time, 
when  hawks  begin  to  fail  to  liking,  all  birds  of  prey  do 
afsemUe  themselves  with  the  goshawk  and  flock  to- 
gether. ' 

GOURDY-LEGS.  A  diftemper  in  horfes,  caufed 
by  pains  and  other  fleshy  fores. 

The  way  to  cure^them,  is  firft  to  shave  away  the  hair 
upon' and  about  the  fore  place,  as  clofe  as  may  be,  ancj 
then  to  anoint  it  with  linfeed  oil  and  aqua  vitae,  shaken 
together  till  they  are  perfectly  mixt  5  and  renew  the 
mixing  of  it  as  often  as  you  have  occasion  to  use  it,  be- 
caufe  they  will  feparate  by  ftanding  without  being 
shaken ;  anoint  the  fore  place  with  this  every  day  till  the 
fore  be  made  whole. 

GRAYLING.!    In  angling  for  this  fish,  your  hook 

GR AILING.  /  muft  be  armed  upon  the  shanks 
with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which  should  be  slen- 
dereft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the  bait  (which  is  to 
be  a  large  grafshopper,  the  uppermoft  wing  of  which 
muft  be  pnlled  off)  may  come  over  it  more  easily : 
at  the  point  let  there  be  a  cad-bait  in  continual  mo- 
tion. 
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The  jag-tail,  which  is  a  worm  of  a  pale  flesh-colour, 
with  a  yellow  tag  on  its  tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  tlie 
grayling  in   March  and  April, 

The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  To  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  trout,  that  in  Jshing  for  either,  you  may,  in 
many  rivers,  catch  both. 

They  fpawn  about  the  beginning  of  April ^  when  _they 
Be  moftly  in  sharp  ftreams. 

Baits  fpr-the  grayling  are  chiefly  the  fame  as  thofe  for 
the  trout,  except  the  minnow,  which  he  will  not  take  fp 
freely.  He  will  alfo  take  gentles  very  eagerly.  When 
you  fish  for  liim  with  a  fly,  joxx  can  hardly  ule  one  two 
fmall. 

The  grayling  is  much  more  apt  to  rife  than  defcend ; 
therefore,  when  you  angle  for  him  alone,  and  not 
for  the  trout,  rather  ufe  a  float,  with  the  bait  from 
six  to  nine  inches  from  the  bottom,  than  the  running- 
line. 

The  grayling  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  many  rivers 
in  the  north,  particularly  the  Humber^  and  in  the  Wye^ 
which  runs  through  Herefordshire  aud  Monmouthshire  into 
the  Severn. 

GRAPES.  A  word  fometimes  ufed  to  signify  the  ar- 
refts,  or  many  tumours  that  happen  in  a  horie's  legs.  See 
Arrests. 

To  GRAPPLE.     A  horfe  is  faid  to  grapple,  either  in 
.  one  or  both  legs ;    the  exprefsion  being  peculiar  to  the 
hinder  legs. 

He  grapples  both  legs  when  he  lifts  them  both  at  once, 
and  raifes  them  with  precipitation,  as  if  he  were  cur- 
vetting. 

He  grapples  one  leg  when  he  raifes  it  precipitately 
higher  than  the  other,  without  bending  the  ham.  Hence 
tiieyfay, 

Your  horfe  harps  or  grapples,  fo  that  he  muft  have  the 
ftring  hak  in  his   hough.  ^ 

/  GK  ASS.  To  put  a  hoi-fe  to  gi  afs,  to  turn  him  out  to 
graC^,  to  recover   him. 

To  take  a  horfe  from  grafs  to  keep  him  at  ary  meat. 
&/ Dry  i2«rf  Green  Meat. 

GRAVELLING.  A  misfortune  that  happens  to  a 
horfe  by  travelling,  by  little  gravel  ftones  getting  between 
the  hoof  and  the  shoe,  which  fettles  at  the  quick,  and 
there  fefters  and  frets. 

The  way  to  cure  it,  is  to  take  off  the  shoe,  and  then 
to  draw  the  place  with  a  drawing  iron  till  you  come  to 
the  quick ;  pick  out  all  the  gravel,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
matter  and  blood  found  therein,  and  afterwards  wash  it 
clean.with  copperas  water,  then  pour  upon  it  sheep's  tal- 
low and  bay  fait  melted  together,  fcaldinghot;  ftopup 
the  hole  with  hards,  and  fet  the  shoe  on  again,  and  at  two 
or  three  times  drefsing  it  will  be  whole  •,  but  do  not  travel 
or  work  him  before  he  is  quite  well,  or  let  his  foot  come 
to  any  wet. 

GRAY.HOUND.l  A  hunting  dog  that  defences 
GRE-HOUND.  ( '  the  firft  place,  by  reafon  of  his 
GREY-HGUND- -^  fwiftnefs,  ftrength  and  fagacity 
in  purfuing  his  game;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  this  dog, 
that  he  is  fpeedy  and  quick  of  foot  to  follow,  fierce  and 
^trong  to  overcome,  yet  silent,  coming  uion  his  prey 
unawares. 

The  beft  of  them  have  a  long  body,  ftrong  and  pretty 


large ;  a  neat  sharp  head,  fparkling  ^yes,  a  long  mouth, 
and  sharp  teeth",  little  ears  with  thin  griftles,  a  ftraight 
broad  and  ftrong  breaft,  his  fore  legs  ftraight  and  short, 
his  hind  legs  long  and  ftraight,  broad  shoulders,  round 
ribs,  fleshy  buttocks,  but  not  fat,  a  long  tail,  and' 
ftrong,  and  full  of  sinews^ 

Of  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fitteft  to  he  chofen 
among  the  whelps  that  weigh  lighteft,  for  they. will  be 
f  joner  at  the  game,  and  fo  hang  upon  it,  binderiog  its 
fwiftnefs,  till  the  heavier  and  ftrong  hounds  come  to 
offer  their  afsiftance  ;  and  therefor^,  besides  what  has 
been  already  faid, 

ft  is  requisite  for  a  grtyhound  to  have  large  sides, 
and  a  broad  midriff,  fo  that  he  may  take  hb  breath  in 
and  out  more  easily;  his  belly  should  be  alfo  fmiU, 
(which  other^^'ife  would  obftruct  the  fwiftnefs.  of  his 
courfe)  his  legs  long,  and  his  hairs  thin  ai>d  foft :  the 
huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left  hand,  if 
he  be  on  foot,  and  on  the  right,  if  he  be  on  horfeback. 

The  beft  time  to  try  and  train  them  to  their  game, 
is  at  twelve  months  old,  tKowgh  fome  begin  looner. 
with  them ;  with  the  males  at  ten  months,  and  the 
females  at  eight  months  old,  which  laft  are  generally 
more  fwift  than  the  dogs }  they  muft  be  kept  in  a 
slip  while  abroad,  till  they  can  ke  their  courfe :  nei- 
ibev  should  you  run  a  young  <log  till  the  game  has  been 
on  foot' a  considerable  time,  left  being  over  greedy  of 
the  prey,  he  ftrain  his  limbs  too  much. 

The  greyhounds  are  moft  in  requeft-  with  the  6Vr- 
mansy  who  give  them  the  name  of  *u>itidspil^  alluding  to 
their  fwiftnefs ;  but  the  French  make  moft  account  of 
thofe  that  are  bred  in  the  mountains  of  DaltTuUla^  or 
in  any  other  mountains,  efpecially  of  Turky^  for  fuch 
have  hard  feet,  long  ears,  and  a  bjisly  or  bushy  tail. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  in  this  you  muft 
have  refpect  to  the  country,  which  should  be  cham- 
pagne, plain,  or  high  downs.  • 

The  beft  vallies^re  thofe,  where  there  are  no  coveijs; 
lb  that  a  hare  may  ftand  forth,  and  endure  a  courfe  of 
two  or  three  miles. 

Take  notice  as  to  the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  that 
the  beft  dog  upon  an  indifferent  bitch,  will  not  get 'fa. 
good  a  whelp  as  an  indifferent  dog  upon  the  beft  bitch.  ^ 

Obferve  in  general  as  to  breeding  \  that  the  dogs  and 
bitches,  as  near  as  you  can,  be  of  an  equal  age,  not 
exceeding  four  years  old;  however,  to  breed  with  a 
young  dc  g  and  an  old  bitch,  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  whelps,  the  goodnefs  of  which  you 
may  know  by  their  shapes. 

In  the  breeding  of  ej eyhounds  in  the  firft  place,  the 
dieting  of  greyhound  consifts  in  thefe  four  things, 
food,  exercife,  airing,  and  kennelling. 

The  food  of  a  greyhound  is  two-fold ;  in  general} 
the  maintaining  o^a  dog  in  good  bodily  condition; 
and  in  particular,  when  a  dog  is  dieted  for  a  wager,  or 
it  may  be  for  fome  diftemper  he  is  troubled  with. 

The  general  food  of  a  greyhound  ought  to  be  chip- 
pings,  crufts  of  bread,  foft  bones  and"  griftles;  the 
chippings  fcalded  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  venifon 
broth:  and  when  it  is  indifferent  cool,  then  make 
your  bread  only  float  in  good  milk,  and  give  it  your 
greyhounds  morning  and  evening,   and  this  will  keep 
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them  in  a  good  ftate  of  body. 

But  if  your  dog  be  poor,  sickly,  and  weak,  then 
take  sheeps'  heads,  wooil  and  all,  clean  washed,  and 
having  broke  them  to  pieces,  put  them  into  a  potv 
and  when  it  boils,  fcum  the  pot,  and  put  a  quantity  of 
oatmeal  into  it,  and  fuch  herbs  as  pottage  is  ufually 
made  with ;  boil  thefe  till  the  flesh  is  very  tender,  and 
feed  your  dog  with  this  morning  and  evening,  and  it 
will  recover  him. 

If  you  design  your  greyhound  for  a  wager,  thqn 
give  him  his  diet  bread,  as  follows :  take  half  a  peck  of 
good  wheat,  and  half  a  peck  of  the  fineft,  drieft  oat- 
meal, grind  them  together,  boult  the  meal,  and  hav- 
ing fcattered  in  it  an  indifferent  quantity  of  liquorice 
aiul  annifeeds,  well  beaten  together,  knead  it  up  with 
.the  whites  of  eggs,  and  bake,  it  in  fmall  loaves,  indif- 
ferent hard,  then  foak  it  in  beef  br  other  broths ;  and 
having  walked  him  and  aired  him  half  an  hour  after  . 
fun-rife  "in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour  before  fun- 
fetting,  give  him  fome  of  it  to  eat. 

He  ought  to  be  courfed  three  times  a  week,  reward- 
ing him  with  blood,  ^  which  will  animate  and  encou- 
rage him  to  profecute  his  game ;  but  forget  not  to  give 
the  hare  all  the  juft  and  lawful  advantage,  fo  that  she 
may  ftand  long,  before  the  greyhound,  that  thereby 
he  may  shew  his  utmoft»ftrength  and  skill  before  he 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour. 

If  he  kill,  do  not  f\iflfer  him  to  break  the  hare,  but 
take  her  from  him,  and  clean  his  chaps  from  the  wool 
of  the  hare;-  give  him  the  liver  and  the  lights,  and 
then  take  him  up  in  your  leash,  lead  him  home,  and 
wash'  his  feet  with  fome  butter  and  beer,  and  put  him 
into  the  kennel,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  feed  him. 

Upon  the  coursing  days,  give  your  hound  a  toaft  and 
butter,  or  oil}  in  the  morning,  and  nothing  elfe,  and 
then  kennel  him  till  he  goes  to  the  courfe. 

The  kennelling  greyhounds  after  this  manner  breeds 
in  them  luft,  fpirit»  and  nimblenefs  5  it  alfo  prevents 
feveral  dangerous  cafualties,  and  keeps  the  pores  clofe, 
fo  as  not  to  fpend  till  time  of  necefsity;  therefore 
fa£Fer  not  your  hound  to  go  out  of  the  kennel,  but  at 
tie  hoars  of  feeding,  walking,  coursing,  or  other  ne- 
cefsa#y  businefs.     S^e  Tumbler. 

GREASE  [with  Hunters]  the  fat  of  a  boar  or 
hare ;  but  the  former  has  commonly  the  word  bevy 
added  to  it,  and  is  termed  bevy  greafe. 

GREASE  MOLTEN.  A  diftemper  in  a  horfe, 
when  his  fat  is  melted  by  over  hard  rid'ng  or  labour, 
and  may  be  known  by  his  panting  at  the  breaft,  and 
girting  place,  and  heaving  at  the  flank,  which  will  be 
vbibl^  to  be  feen  the  night  you  bring  him  in,  and  the 
next  morning. 

GREASE.  The  greafe  in  horfes,  is  an  extravafa- 
tion,  or  burfting  from  the  vefsels^  and  afterwards 
through  the  skin,  of  serum ^  or  simple  humour,  in  the 
legs  and  heels,  from  the  want  either  of  exercife,  or 
^  recumbent  pofture,  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  fluids  in  thofe  depending  parts,  ^  as  (according  to 
veterinarians,  wliofo-  opinion  is  here  fanctioned  by 
Dr.  Darwin)  the  column  of  blood  prefsing  on  the 
origins  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  when 


the  body  is.  erect,  oppofes  the  afcent  of  the  blood  in 
them  *,  they  are  more  frequently  liable  to  become  en- 
larged, and  to  produce  varixes,  or  vibices,  or,  laftly, 
ulcers  about  the  legs,  than  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body."  That  fuch  is  the  caufe,  appears  1  from  the  ' 
well  known  circumftance  of  the  horfe  being  free 
from  greafe  abroad,  where  he  conftantly  walks  about 
to  obtain  his  food,  or  ftretches  himfelf  i^n  the  ^ 
ground,  at  his  eafe.  If  the  horfe  be  ftill  of  flesh,  the 
cure  is  to  be  begun  by  evacuation,  fuch  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  and  keeping  his  beeb  as  clean  as  pofsible, 
by  washing  them  with  warm  water  and  foap  5  for  no- 
thing promotes  the  greafe  more  than  negligence  and 
naftinefs.  In  general,  turning  out  in  the  day-time,  mo- 
derate exercife,  a  large  and  convenient  ftall,  with  good 
drefsing,  are  the  belt  remedies ;  but  if  the  greafe  be 
got  to  a  great  height,  and  there  is  a  naufeous  difcharge, 
after  cutting  ofl:'  the  hair,  and  vvashing  the  heels  with 
foap  and  water,  bathe  them  with  the  following  wound 
water,  pretty  warm,  twice*  or  thrice,  for  three  days. 
Take  roch  allum,and  white  vitriol,  of  each  two  ounces; 
powder  them  together,  and  bum  them  in  a  clean  fire- 
shovel  till  they  become  a  white  calx  ;  then  take  pow- 
dered camphire,  one  ounce,  bole  ammoniac,  in  powder, 
two  ounces  ;  river  or  rain  water,  two  quarts.  Make  the 
water  hot,  and  ftir  the  other  things  into  it.  When 
you  ufe  it,  it  should  be  shaken  up,  and  a  little  of  it 
warmed  in  a  pot,  and  the  fores  washed  with  a  piece  of 
fponge,  or  rag.     Or, 

Take  of  lime-water  a  pint,  of  rock-allum  and  white 
vitriol,  each  an  ounce. 

Some  ufe  a  laced  ftocking,  which  may  be  made  of 
ftrong  canvafs,  that  will  not  ftretch ;  this  ftocking  should 
be  nicely  fitted  to  the  leg,  and  kept  on  moderately 
tight,  by  which  means  the  enfeebled  vefsels  will  be 
fupported  until  they  recover  their  tone. 

»Sometimes  there  will  be  cracks  in  the  skin,  about 
the  pafterns :  tbefe  cracks  are  fore,  and  difcliarge  a  thin 
humour,  which  lodges  fand  and  dirt ;  and,  fometimes^ 
thefe  cracks  form  themfelves  into  fcabs  ;  when  thefe 
are  obferved,  clip  the  hair  there  as  short  as  pofsible, 
fpread  a  thin  pledget  of  tow,  with  the  digeftive  oint- 
ment, and  apply  it  to  these  cracks  and  fcabs ;  over 
this  pledget  lay  a  poultice  of  bran,  fcalded,  and  renew 
the  pledget  every  morning,  and  the  poultice  every 
four  or  five  hours;  continue  thefe  until  the  fwelling 
abates,  and  the  cracks,  &c.  are  dispofed  to  heal; 
then,  inftead  of  the  ointment  and  ix)ultice,.  wash  the 
part  every  day  with  the  above  repellent  wash,  and  keep 
on  a  tight  ftocking  until  the  ftrength  of  the  part  is  con- 
firmed.     See  SCOWERING. 

But  if  thefe  should  fail,  let  the  part  be  bathed  with 
old  verjuice  twice  a  day,  and  a  proper  bandage  applied. 
This  will  infallibly  anfwer  if  the  complaint  proceed 
from  a  relaxtion  of  the  vefsels.  If  the  horfe  be  ftiU  of 
flesh,  the  cure  muft  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rowels,  and 
repeated  puijging;  after  wjiich,  the  following  balls 
should  be  given,  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a  day 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  either  mixed  up  with  honey, 
or  in  his  feedsi:  Take  of  yellow  rosin,  four  ounces,  fait 
of  tartar  and  fait  of  prunel,  of  each  two  ounces;  of  Caf- 
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iiV^  fotip,  b«ITKipecmd$  md  of  oil  of  juniper  >  Kalf  an 
oonoei  jaake  t^e  whole  into  b^  of  two  ounces  each, 
«ftd  ^ire  o»e  of  them  every  morning, 

Thefe  balh  will  carry  off  the  offending  humotirs^  and 
free  the  blood  from  its  noxious  qualities ;  but  at  the 
Settle  time  the  creature  takes  thefe  internal  medicines^ 
external  af>plication$  muft  not  by  any  means  be  omitted. 
Uhe  legs  4>^ould  be  bathed  and  fomented  in  order  to 
breathe  out  the  ftagnant  juices,  or  render  them  fo  thin, 
tttat  they  may  be  ible  again  to  circulate  with  the  com- 
mon current.  The  disootient  fomentation,  mentioned 
HUhe  iirticles  of  tumours^  ^.  will  anfwer  tUe  inten- 
tion, efpecialty  if  a  handful  of  wood-asiies  be  previously 
boiled  m  the  water  and  applied  twice  a-day.  After  the 
parts  have  been  well  fomented,  let  the  following  poul- 
tice be  applied;  and  this  method  purfued  till  the  fwel- 
lings  are  fubsided ;  Take  of  honey  one  pound,  of  tur- 
pentine six  ounces,  inc(u*porate  thefe  well  together  with 
a  fpoon  •,  and  of  the  meal  of  fenu-greek  and  iinfeed,  of 
eacii  four  ounces  \  and  boil  the  whole  in  thr^  quarts  of 
red  wine  lees,  to  the  consiftence  of  a  poultice.  Take 
th^  Ye&el  from  the  fire>  and  add  two  ounces  of  cam* 
phire  in  powder  ^  fpead  it  on  thick  cloths,  and  ap. 
ply  it  warm  to  the  leg,  fecuring  it  on  with  a  ftrong 
roller. 

When  the  fwellinj  is  fubsided,,  the  fores  should  be 
drefaed  with  the  following  ointment :  Take  of  honey 
ibur  ounces  j  of  white  lead  powdered,  two  ounces  •,  and 
of  verdigris  in  hne  powder,  one  ounce  5  mix  the  whole 
into  an  ointment. 

liut  if  the  lores  are  very  foul>  drefs  them  with  two 
parts  ot  the  wound  ointment  and  one  oF  argyptiacum, 
and  apply  the  following  poultice :  Take  of  black  foap 
one  pound ;  of  honey  half  a  pound ;  of  burnt  alum  four 
oimces;  of  verdered,  powdered,  two  ounces,  and  of 
wheat-flour  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  of  a 
proper  consiftence. 

Spread  thtf  above  on  a  thick  doth,  and  faften  it  on 
with  a  roller. 

This  diforder  is  always  attended  with  fever,,  heat, 
reftlefsnefs,  ftartling,  and  trembling,  inward  sicknefs, 
and  shortnefs  of  breath. 

His  dung  is  extremely  greafy,  and  he  will  often  fall 
into  a  fcowering;  his  blood,  when  cold,  will  be  covered 
with  a  thick  skin  of  fat,  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour, 
generally  the  latter  5  the  congealed  part  of  the  fediment 
appears  like  a  mixture  of  size  and  greafe,  fo  extremely 
slippery  that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  the 
fmall  portion  of  fcrum  slippery  and  clammy.  Tlie 
creature  foon  lofes  his  flesh  and  rat,  the  latter  of  which 
is  probably  difsolved  into  blood  :  and  thofe  that  have 
ftrength  fuflicieiit  to  fuftain  the  firft  shock,  commonly 
grow  hide-bound  for  a  time,  and  their  legs  fwell  ^at- 
ly,  in  which  ftate  they  continue  till  the  blood  and  juices 
are  rectified;  and  if  this  be  not  done  effectually,  the 
£urcy,  or  fome  obftinate  furfeit,  is  generally  the  confe- 
auencci  and  cannot  be  removed  but  with  the  greateft 
.  difficulty. 

Horles  living  upon  grains,  and  other  washy  smd  un- 
Tubftantial  food,  are  very  liable  to  gpreafe  5  the  foolish 
cuftom  of  clipping,  gt  pulling  the  heels  entirely  naked 
tpthe  skin  in  cold  wintry  weather,  as  we  often  fee  poor 


poft-horfes  ferved,  alfo  faucets  them  to  chilblains  and 
chaps,  Which  foon  become  greafy-  It  may  endanger  a  re- 
lapfe,  to  fttffer  horfeSjCecoveringA-om  the  diforder,  to  ^ 
abroad  with  the  craoks  esqxHed  to  the  air ;  a  fiiu'guBdy 
phch  plaifter  is  ufeftil. 

Method  of  Cure. 

The  firft  proceeding  is  to  bleed  pretty  plentiftilly,  and 
repeat  the  operation  two  or  three  days  fuccefeively,  but 
to  take  care  after  the  firft  bleeding  to  take  a  fmsdl 
quantity  at  a  time,  as  otherwife  the  creature  wpuld  be 
rendered,  too  weak  to  fupport  himfelf,4u:id  his  blood  too 
poor  to  be  easily  recruited.  As  foon  as  he  has  been  bled 
the  firft  time,  let  two  or  three  rowels  be  made,  and  the 
emollient  dyfters  prefcribed  in  the  Article  of  Fevers,  be 
daily  thrown  up  to  mitigate  the  fever,  and  cleanfe  the/ 
inteftines  from  greafy  matter.  Plenty  of  water  gruel 
should  at  the  fame  time  be  given  hhn,  and  fonaetimea 
-warm  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitre  difsolved  in 
it.  ThQ  latter  will  be  of  great  fervice,  as  jt  will  pre- 
vent the  blood  ftom  running  u\to  grumous  concretionsi 
that  prove  the  fource  of  innumerable  diforders,  if  not 
caufe  a  total  ftagnation,  and  confequently  the  death  of 
the  animal? 

In  this  manner  the  horfe  muft  be  treated  till  the  fever 
is  wholly  gone,  and  he  has  recovered  hb  appetite,  when 
it  will  be  necefsary  to  give  him  five  or  six  alternative 
purges  at  a  week's  diftance  ftom  each  other,  which  will 
make  him  ftale  and  perfpire  plentifully,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bring  down  the  fwelUnra  of  his  legs«  The  follow- 
ing are  well  calculated  for  this  purpole :  Take  of  foe* 
cotrine  aloes,  six  drachms ;  of  ^m-guaicum,  in  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce  i  and  of  diap^iite,  six  drachms  j 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  a  Ijpoonftil  of  oil  of  am* 
ber,  and  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  lyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Or, 

Take  of  fuccQtrine  aloes,  an  ounce  (or  ten  drachms)  5 
fait  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ;  ginger,  one  drachm ;  trca- 
de,  enough  to  make  a  ballj*  if  it  be  necefsary  to 
quicken  this  dof^,  add  it  to  two  drachma  of  jalap  ponr- 
der. 

Repeat  this  purging  ball  every  eight,  or  at  the  moft 
evei'y  ten  davs,  and  on  the  days  free  from  purging,  give 
one  of  the  following  every  morning. 

Diuretic  Balls* 

Take  of  Venice-foap,  and  yellow  rosin,  each  half  a 
pound ;  fait  of  tartar  and  nitre,  each  two  oimces ;  oil 
of  juniper,  half  an  ounce;  beat  them  into  a  pafte,  and 
give  two  ounces,  or  more,  every  morning,  making  it  firft 
into  a  ball. 

Inftead  of  thefe  balls,  two  ounces  of  nitre  may  he 
given  every  day,  allowing  plenty  of  v^ater  with  kj 
where  it  agrees  with  the  ftomach  it  anfwers  very  wdl> 
but  as  the  blood  in  this  diforder  is  poor  and  cold,  mai, 
the  whole  habit  of  body  needs  every  afsiftaoce  that  can 
contribute  to  its  recovery,  the  above  balls  are  the  moft 
advifeable,  and  would  be  much  improved  as  ftrengthen- 
ers,  if  to  each  dofe  you  added  half  an  ounce  of  tbt 
filings  of  iron,  or  rufted  iron  in  powdo*. 
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m  th^  legs  ire  wtremely  fulli  foaidiit  A©m  twic« 
a  day  with  »  foiwntfttion  made  with  bay-berries,  worm* 
woodj  tad  chamomlI<?-flowers  i  an  auQi;e>  or  a  little 
more  of  ^ach  wifey  b©  allowed  for  a  gallon  af  water, 
to  be  boiled  together  for  a  few^miautes  ^  apd  if  the  fore« 
be  very  io\ds  drefe  them  with  the  deaming  ointipent, 
fpread  on  pledgets  of  fine  tow,  large  eaough  ta  cover 
them. 

Cleansing  Oinfmcnt, 

T'Ae  half  a  pound  of  the  digeftive  ojntwent,  melt  it 
gently  over  a  fire  t  when  ipehed  remove  it,  and  a$  it 
cools,  carehiUy  ftir  into  it  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  finely 
pcMVdered^  continue  to  ftir  it  until  the  ointment  becomes 
ftiff. 

Over  the. pledgets  that  cover  the  fores  ftpply  ^^^ 
fbiUowing  poultice  as  often  as  you  ufe  the  fomenta- 
tion. 

DUfuHmt  Pmltiof. 

Scald  a  fufficient  quantity  of  bran,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  fomentation  jwft  now- prefcribedf  add  to 
it  a  fmaU  quantity  of  oil  to  prevent  it  fi-om  drying 
and  fticWng,  and  prinUe  upon  the  face  of  e^ch  poul- 
tice when^  ppplied,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cam* 
phor, 

What^wr  medicines  or  methods  are  ufed,  a  good 
nourish'mg  diet  should  be  allewed  i  and,  if  pofsible,  the 
horfe  mufti  be  put  to  grafe  vrhere  he  can  shelter .  himfelf 
in  a  ftable  or  shed,  at  pleafure  i  the  want  of  this  laft 
will  greatly  preveot  the  effect  of  the  beft.  medicines,  and 
with  it  meaicines  will  rarely  be  wanted*  If  he  cannot 
be  turned  wt  day  and  night,  nor  even  m  the  day-time, 
be  muft  have  a  roomy  ftaU,  where  he  can  move  about, 
Jay  down,  and  ftretch  himfelf  at  length :  it  would  be 
beft  if  he  had  the  whole  ftable  to  walk  in,  for  then  he 
would  be  more  apt  to  lay  down  often  \  a  circumftance 
that  conduces  very  much  to  advantage»  for  conftant 
ftandlng  in  a  ftall  is  what  firequently  ca\ues,  and  by  con» 
fequence  m.uft  continue  the  difeafe. 

By  purfftihg  thl»  method  the  horfe  will  foon  be  able 
to  do  bis  businefe :  for  this  purge  wiU  increafe  in  flesh, 
pnd  mend  his  appetite  j  particulars  of  the  greateft  con* 
fequence  in  the  cure>  ^d  which^nnot  be  obtained  by 
giving  a  horfe  the  common  purges  of  aloes  j  the  method 
purfued  by  moft  farriers  in  the  eure  of  the  moUen 
greafe. 

GREAT^H ARE  (with  Hunters)  a  hare  to  the  tWrd 
year  of  her  aget 

GI^ISENtFINCH,  is  a  bird  of  a  very  mean  fong- 

They  are  plentiful  in  every  country,  and  twreed  the 
fftllieft  of  i^ny,  commonly  making  th^ir  nefts  by  the 
highway-'Side,  where  every  body  that  finds  them  deftroys 
them  at  firfti  tiU  the  hedges  are  pretty  well  covered 
with  green  leaves  j  but  they  ufually  sit  very  early  m  the 
fpving,  before  the  hedges  have  leaves  upon  them*  and 
build  with  green  mofs  mat  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hedges,  quilting  their  neiu  very  forrily  on  the  iasidee  \ 
pay,    they  are  •oftentimes  fo  slight  that  a  ftrong  wind 


shakes  them  to  pieces,  mA  'drof«<ither.th)r young  ms* 
or  the  eggs. 

However,  they  hatch  three  times  a  yieac,  and  the 
young  are  very  hardy  to  bring  up :  they  may  be  &d 
with  white  bread  and  rape  feed  foaked>  and  are  very  apt 
to  take  the  whiftle,  rather  than  any  other  bird's  ^fongf 
but  they  will  never  kill  tbemfelves  with  einging  and 
whiftliflig. 

The  green-finch  is  feldom  fubject  to  any  difeafe,  but 
to  be  too  grofs,  there  bing  none  of  the  feed-birds  like 
him  for  growing  fo  excefsive  £it,  if  you  give  him 
hemp'feed,  for  then  he  is  good  for  xvo&vag  but 
the  fpit)  let  him  therefore  have  none  but  rape* 
feed.      .  .         ^ 

GREEN-HUE  (in  the  Foreft  Law)  signifies  cwery 
thing  that  grows  green  within  the  foreft :  audit  is^dio 
called  Vert,  fi^A/cA /r^ 

GRIST.     A  young  wild  boar. 

GRIG.     A  fish,  the  fmalleft  kind  of  eel.  : . 

GRIPES,  OB,  Cholic  in  horsfs.  This  has  beeft 
treated  of  under  the  He^d  of  Cholic ;  we  here  shall  give 
Mr.  Lawrence's  treatment*  He  fays,  the  primanf 
caufe  of  a  common  fit  of  the  gripes  in  a  horfe,  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  an  accumulation  of  indiuated  excre^ 
ment  in  the  inteftines ;  for  independent  of  the  folid  ob» 
(cruction  fo  occasioned,  the  ufual  proximate  caufes 
would  feldom  have  power  to  Work  thofe  ferious  effocts 
we  witnefs ;  thus  in  a  horfe,  the  colon  of  which  wasviot 
previously  mfiircted  and  plugged  up,  the  effect  of  a  slight 
cold  thrown  upon  the  bowels,  qt  the  devouring  a  fewaew 
beans^  would  probably  pafs  off  with  a  very  modenitt 
ftruggle  from  nature*  ^ 

Tl^  fymptoms  fcarce  need  defcripdon ;  odd  de^  et 
the  ear-roots  and  flanks )  frequent  pomting  to  the  ieat 
of  complaint,  and  the  desire  to  lie  down  and  rxAX :  fud* 
dea  rising  and  great,  agitation;  the  greatnefs  i^  the 
agitation,  or  rather  jactitation,  no  convulsions  ^^xift* 
ing,  feems  to  form  the  diagnoftic  in  all  cholicky  com« 
plaints. 

The  cure  requires  prompt  and  vigorous  meafvres, 
and  plenty  of  aisiftanu  to  conduct  them-  Loofe  ftafete^ 
or  out«-houfe,  well  Uttered  down,  that  the  horfe  tioat 
have  room  to  roll  himfelf,  without  inmrv.  Clothe  wteh 
virarm  dry  clothes.  Man  to  attend  the  bead,  that  it  be 
not  beat  againft  the  pavement  or  wall ;  another  or  two 
to  rub,  the  belly  well  -at  every  quiet  imerval  •  a  mere 
e^ectual  helo  than  generally  imagined,  to  difperfe  the 
wind.  Bleea,  if  pofsible  in  the  neck  veins,  not  only 
to  afcertain  the  quantity,  but  became  furely  it  cannot 
be  irrational  to  luppofo  fuch  a  fiibftanee  as  blood,  vm^ 
proper  to  be  taken  into  the  ftomach,  under  the  t^ 
cumftao^s,  Whilft  medical  remedies  are  pr^pfltfimgi 
walk  the  horfe  about  briskly  in  htrnd,  one  ibiloirittg^ 
with  a  whip ;  or  keep  him  to  the  jog^t,  btit  Mm 
him  not  fait)  or  harrafs  him,  on  any  pretenoe>  fBvhicb 
ha»  rq>tured  the  bidly  of  noany  a  horfe,  and  which  «is; 
leaft  often  inflames  and  exafperates  the  fymptoml* 
Back^rake  whh  a  fmaU  handw^  oitedi  and  gi9he  dhw 
common  gr\iel  dyfter,  with  hdfa  frimof  oih  wd^ 
large  handfol  of -fait  t  hnaaedbtely  fiMred'A^wa  \ff 
the  mouth,  half  a  pint  of  Hottand'k  geiietlbiwni  ^ 
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brandy^  and  a  lik«  quantity  of  fweet  oil  mixed,  or  a 
little  diluted  with  thin  gruel,  if  thought  too  ftrpng ; 
keep  the  horfe  on  his  legs,  and  exercife 'him  forthwith. 

If  to  he  obtained  foon,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence, 
add  to  the  clyfter  four  to  six  ounces  of  Glauber's  falts. 
Or,  of  tincture  of  jalap,  or  of  fenna,  two  ounces. 
Or  beft  aloes'  in  very  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce.  And 
to  the  drink,  three  or  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 
Or,  Elixir  Proprutafuy  or  Tmctur a  sacra^  Caftor  oil 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  olive.  A  notched  onion  may 
be  thruft  up  the  fundament ;  or  an  onion  and  a  piece 
of  foap  the  size  of  an  egg,  beat  up  together  into  a  foft 
bolus,  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  pepper  j  afterwards  a 
clyfter  of  black  foap,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  Should  fupprefsed  perfpiration  thrown  on  the 
bowels  be  among  the  caufes,  the  warm  feeds  ginger, 
caftor,  and  camphor,  should  make  part  of  both  the 
drinks,  and  clylters.  For  a  large  cart'-horfe,  where 
wind  is  not  the  predominant  fymptom,  and  no  apj)ear' 
ance  of  cold,  the  following  drink:  Gin,  brraidy,  or 
rum^  and  fweet  oil,  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  fo- 
lution  bf  six  ounces  <  Glauber's  falu,  repeat  in  two  or 
three  hours,  warm  gruel  in  the  interim.  The  repeti- 
tion of  thefe  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  but  plenty  of  warjn  gruel  and  warm  water, 
should  ever,  in  thefe  cafes,  be  at  immediate  call,  ai 
fometimes  the  throwing  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  thefe 
at  both  -ends,  and  at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the  need- 
ful with  little  or  no  afsiftance  from  the,  apothecary. 
Bracken  cautions  againft  the  common  practice  ^of 
furiers,  whq  give  large  quantities  of  Venice  treade, 
mithridate  or  diafcordium,  both  by  way  of  drink  and 
clyfter,  upon  loaded  inteftines  ;^  thereby  locking  up  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  ftill  more  fecurely  :  he  comj>ares 
it  to  firing  a  piftol  into  the  horfe's  fundament,  by  way 
of  clearing  all  obftructions  at  once.  Mashes.  A  \v«ck 
, after  the  cure,  a  gentle  purge  or  two. 

The  Flatulent,  of  Wind  Cholic,  is  known  by  great 
fuUnefs  and  tension  of  the  belly,  from  rarefaction  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  inteftines  ;  hrhngmi,  or  rum- 
bling of  the  guts,  difcharges  of  wiiul,  and  frequently 
.  ftraQgury,  occasioned  by  the  fullness  and  prefsure  of 
the ftraight  gut  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  thislaft 
is  denoted  by  the  horfe  rolling  upon  his  back,  and -by 
frequent  ineffectual  attempts  to  ftale.  Crib-bitcrs,  from 
conftantly  fcuking  in  large  quantities  of  air,  are  par- 
ticularly lubject  to  windy  gripes; 

Th^  intension  of,  cure  plainly  consifts  in  the  f)>eedy 
exhibition  of  volatile  and  carminative,  of  diuretic,  and 
laxative  medicines,  which  ought  to  be.  given  both  in  the 
form  of  a  clyfter,  and  by  the  mouth.  Ball.  Strasburgh, 
or  Venice  turpentine,  juniper  berries,  and  carraway 
feeds  pounded,  each  half  an  ounce  -,  ^^e  aloes  weU  pow- 
dered, two  drachms  j  fal  prunel,  one  ounce ;  chymical 
oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm ;  fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 
ball  with  honey  and  hard  foap.  Wash  down  with  a  pint 
or  two  warm  gruel.  Or.  .  The  following  drink,.  Caf- 
^le  foap  and  nitre,  one  ounce  each  3  juniper  berries, 
9nd  carraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce  each ;  ginger  pow- 
dered, two  drachms;  Venice  tiu-pentine,  difsolved  wi^h 
the  yotk  of  an  egg,  six  drachms ;  tincture  of  fenna, 


an  ounce  or  two.  Mix  with  warm  ale  and'  treacle. 
Repeat.  Clyfter  with  the  addition  of  carminatives; 
chamomile  tiowers,  two  handfuls;  anife,  coriander, 
and  fennel  fe^s,  one  ounce  each  ;  long  pepper  half 
an  ounce.  The  following  herbs  are  preicribed,  but  as 
in  general  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them, 
you  may  fubftitute  water-gruel,  which,  in  truth,  is 
always  found  an  excellent  fubftitute.  Mallows,  pelli- 
tory,  elder  flowers,  the  herb  mercury,  mullein,  bearV 
breech,  &c. 

St.  Bel  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  cri- 
tical moment,  proper  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in 
long  continued  pains  ;  and  of  regulating  the  quantum  of 
the  dofe.  He  pretends,  that  should  the  opiate  be  too 
'  weak,  the  pains  will  be  enraged  j  if  too  powerful,  that 
it  will  haften  death.  Bracken  determines  the  proper 
time  for  the  ufe  of  opiates  to  be,  after  the  caufe  ot  the 
difeafe  shall  have  been  removed  by  lenient  purgatives 
and  clyfters  5  when  the  former  are  requisite  to  complete 
the  cure,  by  appeasing  pain,  allaying  the  tumult  of  the 
bowels,  and  obviating  fuperputgation  or  flux.  Proper 
forms  will  be  found  after  the  next  fpecles  of  cholic, 
since  they  may  be  neceftary  in  both. 

The  Inflammatory  or  Red  Cholic,  is  fuppofed  to  ori- 
ginate in  fome  internal  injury;,  it  is  that  fpecies  with 
which  racc-horfes  are  fometimes  afflicted,  as  St.  Bel 
af  erts,  from  the  immoderate  pfe  of  purgatives,  which* 
aft  as  cauftics  upon  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  ftomach* 
and  inteftines,  and  even  irritate  the  extremitiet  of  the 
fmall  blood  vefsels  to  that  degree,  as  to  caufe  them 
to  contract,  and  thereby  impede  the  courfe  of  the 
blood.  •     ' 

The  common  fymptoms,  in  this  fpecies,  are  violent ; 
the  horfe  difcovers  |>ain  if  his  flank  or  beHy  are  prefsed. 
The  conjunftive  membrane  of  the  eye  appears  much 
intlaiped,  the  anus  the  fame,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour  5 
the  high  degree  of  inflammation  is  chiefly  occaki(^ntd  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
loofenefs  in  the  beginning,  a  little  dung  is  ejected  with  I 
a  hot  fcalding  water  ;  fometimes  a  burning  fever ;  and 
the  progrefs  of  iivflanmration  fo  rapid,  that  a  mortifi- 
cotiv:)n  \a  the  nbdomen  takes  place  in  a  few  hours. 

Bleetl  as  largely  as  you  can  with  fafety.  In  the  ur- 
gency of  the  cafe,  and  before  medicines  can  be  ob* 
mined,  gruel  and  fweet  oil,  or  even  w^rra  water  and 
oil  mixed,  u>ay  be  gi^en  at  either  end.  G/Jtor  oil, 
one  quarter  to  half  a  pint ;  nitre,  two  ounces ;  cam- 
phor, one  drachm  ;  make  the  drihk  with  gruel,  or  de- 
coction of  febrifuge  herbs  and  honey.  Kepe.  t,  or 
fubititute  within  an  hour  or  two ;  Turkey  rhubarb  in 
powder,  half  an  ounce ;  diape»;te,  one  ounce  5  fait  of 
tartar,  two  drachms  ;  ginger  grated,  and  oil  of  juniper, 
one  drachm  each  ;•  ball  with  oil  of  amber.  A  clyfter  of 
the  herbs  chanwniile,  mallows,  &c.  two  ounces  leni- 
tive electuary.  The  following  Purging  Drink,  if  ne- 
cefsary ;  Senna,  two  ounces ;  liquorice  root,  one 
ounce ;  fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms ;  carrtfway  a(nd 
juniper  berries  bruifed,  one  ounce  each ;  boil  in  a  quart 
of  water  to  a  pint,  ftrain  and  add  two  ounces  lenitive 
electuary,  with  good  old  white  wine  half  a  pint.  Should 
a  tendency  to  mortification  appear,  it  muft  be  rectified  • 
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hj  bark  and  wine,  l)Oth  in  drink  and  clyfters.  The 
drink  5  White  wine,  or  fine  beer,  one  quart,  difsolve 
in  it  the  size  of  an  egg,  common  cordial  ball,  and  one 
ounce  Venice  treacle  (add  or  omit  according  to  circum* 
ftances)  one  hundred  drops  laudanum,  and  the  fame 
number  tincture  of  caftor.  Stir  well,  and  give  it  warm. 
Or.  The  ball.  Diapente,  one  ounce;  diafcordium, 
half  an  ounce;  mvrrh,  two  drachms;  ball  with 
liquorice  powder,  and  two /drachms  oil  of  amber 

There  is  no  diftlnct  or  peculiar  method  of  treating 
the  Hepatic,  or  Biliouf  Cholic ;  it  is  genoially  inflam- 
matorv,  and  requires  similar  treatment  with  the  above, 
regard  being  had  to  the  medicines  prefcribejji  in  the 
Yellows.  I'he  choiic  produced  by  hair-balls,  bezoar- 
f  bnei,  and  concretions  in  general,  is  faid  to  be  mortal. 

To  GROAN  [with  Hunters]  a  buck  is  faid  to  groan, 
or  hoot,  when  he  makes  a  noife  at  running. 

GROOM.  A  man  who  looks  after  .  horfes,  and 
should  demean  himfelf  after  fo  gentle  and  kind  a  man- 
ner towards  horfes,  as  to  engage  them  to  love  him  ;  for 
a  horfe  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  loving  creatures  to 
man  of  all  other  brutes ;  and  the  moft  obedient. 

Therefore  if  he  be  dealt  with  nifildly  and  gently,  his 
kindnefs  will  be  reciprocal ;  but  if  the  groom  or  keeper 
be  harsh  and  choleric,  he  will  put  the  horfe  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  make  him  become  rebellious,  and  occasion 
his  biting  and  ftriking. 

Therefore  the  groom  should  frequently  dally,  toy, 
and  play,  with  the  horfes  under  his  care,  talking  to  them, 
and  giving  them  good  words,  leading  them  out  into 
the  fun-snine,  and  shew  them  all  the  diversion^  he  can. 

He  muft  alfo  only  clirry-comband  drefshim,  wipe  away 
the  duft,  pick  and  clean  him,  feed,  fiamper,  and  che- 
rish him;  and  conftantly  employ  himfelf  in  doing 
fomething  about  him,  as  looking^  to  his  heels,  taking  up 
his  feet,  rubbing  upon  the  foles,*  is^c. 

Nay,  he  ought .  to  keep  him  fo  well  dreft,  that  he 
may  almoft  fee  his  own  face  upon  his  coat ;  he  muft 
likewife  keep  his  feet  ftopped,  his  heels  free  from 
fcratches  and  other  forances,  ever  having  a  watchful  eye 
over  him,  and  overlooking  all  his  actions,  us  well 
feeding  as  drinking ;  that  lo  no  inward  infirmity  may 
feize  upon  him<;  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  difcover 
it,  and  endeavour  to  cure.  The  qualifications  necef- 
fary  in  a  groom,    are  obedience,  fidelity,  patience,  &c. 

Firft,  he  ought  to  love  his  horfe  in  the  next  degree  to 
his  mafter,  and  endeavour  by  fair  ufage  to  gain  a  reci- 
procal love  firom  him,,  and  an  exact  obedience ;  which  if 
he  knows  how  to  obey  his  mafter,  he  will  the  better  be 
able  to  teach  it  hb  horfe:  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  to  be  obtained  by  fair  means,  rather  than  by  pafsion 
^Sad  outrage.  For  thofe  who  are  fo  irrational  them- 
felves,  as  not  to  b^  able  to  command  their  own  pafsions, 
are  not  fit  to  undertake  the  recbimingof  a  horfe,  who 
is  by  nature  an  irrational  creature. 

He  muft  then  put  in  practice  the  pflttience,  which  he 
oaght  at  all  times  to  be  mafter  of,  and  by  that,  and  fair 
means,  he  may  attain  his  end ;  for  no  creature  is  more 
tractable  than  a  horfe,  if  he  be  ufed  with  kindnefs  to  win 
him. 

The, next  thing  fequisite  to  a  groom  i^  neatneb,  as  to 


keeping  his  ftaWe  dean  fwept,  and  in  order  j  faddles, 
houfmg-cloths,  ftirrups,  leathers,  and  girths  clean,  and 
above  all  his  horfe  clean  dreCsed  arid  rubbed. 

Laftly,  diligence  is  requisite  in  a  daily  difcharge  of  his 
duty,  and  oMerving  any  the  fmalleit  operation,  whether  ' 
cafual  or  accidental,  either  in  his  countenance,  as  fymp* 
toms  of  sicknefs:  or  in  his  limbs  and  gait,  as  lamenefs  y 
or  in  his  appetite,  as  forfaking  his  meat.;  and  im- 
mediately upon  any  fuch  difcovery  to  feek  out  a  re- 
medy. 

Iriiis  is  the  fubftance  of  the  duty  of  a  groom  in  ge- 
neral. 

We  will  fuppofe  Bnrtholomexv^tide  to  be  now  come, 
and  the  pride  and  ftrength  of  the  grafs  to  be  now  nipped 
by  the  ievere  frofts  and  cold  dews  which  ufually  ac- 
con^pany  this  feafon,  {o  that  the  nourishment  thereof 
turns  into  raw  crudities,  and  the  cpldnefs  of  the  night 
(which  is  injurious  to  horfes)  abates  as  much  flesh  and 
luft  as  he  getteth  in  the  day,  wherefore  he  is  now  to 
be  taken  up  from  grafs,  whiilt  his  coat  lies  fmooth. 

The  horie  designed  for  hunting,  &c.  being  brought 
home,  the  groom  muft  fet  him  up  for  that  night  in  fome 
fecure  and  ipadous  place,  where  he  may  evacuate 
his  body,  and  fo  be  brought  to  warmer  keeping 
by  degrees;  and  the  next  day  fet  him  up  in  th* 
ftable. 

It  is  indeed  held  a  |;eneral  rule  amongft  grooms,  not 
to  clothe  or  drefs  their  nprfes  till  two  or  three  days  after 
their  ftabling ;  but  there  feems  no  other  reafon  but  cuf- 
tom  for  this  practice. 

Some  alfo  give  the  horfe  wheat,  ftraw  to  take  up  his 
belly  at  his  hrft  housing,  but  others  utterly  difapprove 
of  It. 

For  the  nature  of  a  horfe  being  hot  and  dry,  if  he 
feeds  on  ftraw  which  is  fo ;  likewife,  it  would  ftraiteft 
his  guts,  and  caufe  an  inflammation  in  his  liver,  and  by 
that  means  diftempcr  his v blood;  and  besides  it  would 
make  ius  body  fo  tolhvc,  tlvac  it  would  caufe  a  retention 
of  nature,  and  cauic  iiim  ^o  dung  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  wnert'^s  tuli  feeding  would  expel  the  excre- 
Uiems  .  ccprding  10  the  tru^*  intention  and  inclination  of 
nature.  Let  moderate /airing,  warm-cloathing,  good 
old  hay,  and  old  corn,  fuppiy  the  place  of  wheat-Xtraw. 

Tne  lirft  busineis  of  a  groom  after  he  liath  bi-ought  his 
horfe  into  the  Ituble,  is,  ui^tKe  morning,  to  water  him, 
and  to  rub  his  body  over  witn  u  wiff>^  a  little  moiftened, 
and  afterwards  with  a  woollen  cloth  5  alfo  to  clean  his 
sheath  with  his  wet  hand,  from  all  the  duft  it  hath  con- 
tracted during  his  running,  and  to  wash  his  yard  either 
with  white  wuie  or  wateri 

H6  muft  then  trim  him  after  the  manner  that  other 
horfes  are  trimmed,  except  the  inside  of  his  ears,  which  ' 
ought  not  to  be  meddled  with,  left  he  catch  cold. 

In  the  next  place,  he  muft  take  him  to  the  Farrier's,  ' 
and  there  get  him  shod  with  a  fet  of  shoes,  anfwcrable  * 
to  the  shape  of  his  feet,  and  not  to  pare  his  feet  to  make  ■ 
them  fit  his  shoes. 

Let  his  feet  be  well  opened  between  the  quarters  and  * 
the  frush,  to  prevent  his  being  hoof-bound,  and  let  them  ' 
be  opened  ftraight,  not  sideways  5  ft)r,  by  that  means, 
in  two  or  three  sboeings,  his  heels  (which  are  the  ftrength 
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o^  hh  feet)  will  be  cut  quite  away.  P^e  his  hoi  as 
bollow  as  you  cani'  and  then  the  shoe  wiH  not  prefs 
upon  it.  - 

'  The  shoe  ou^t  to-  come  near  the  heei^  but  not  to  be 
fet  fa  clofe  as  to  bruiie  it>  nor  yet  fo  open  a»  to  catch*  i*i 
his  shoes,  if  he  happens  to  over-reach  at  any  time,  and 
fo  haaaf d  the  pulling  them  off,  the  breaking  of  the  hoof, 
or  bruising  of  his  Jieel. 

The  webs  of  his  §hoes  ought  to  be  neither  too  bread, 
nor  too  narrow,  but  of  a  middling  size,  about  the 
breadth  of  an  inch,  with  ftopped  Iponge*,  and  even 
with  his. foot;  for,  though  it  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  travelling  horie's  heel,  to  have  a  shoe  fet  a 
little' wider  than  the  boof  on  both  sides,  that  the  shoe 
may  bear  his  weight,  and  not  his  foot  touch  the  ground, 
yet  the  hunter  being  often  forced  to  gallop  on  rotten 
fpongy  earth  ;  if  he  have  them  larger,  it  would  hazard 
his  laming,  and  pulling  off  his  shoes,  as  has  been  before 
obfefved. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  hefare  hMnd,  and  behind 
befhre:  that  is,  in  the  fore-feet  the  veins  lie  behind,  and 
in  the  hinder  feet  they  lay  before ;  therefore  the  farrier 
oi^ht  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  prick  him,  but  leave 
a  fpace  at  the  heel  of  the  fore-feet,  and  a  fpace  between 
the  nails  at  the  toe. 

Having  got  his  shoes  fet  on  as  above  directed,  a  great 
deal  of  his  hoof  will  be  left  to  be  cut  off  at  hrs  toe. 

That  being  cut  off,  and  his  feet  fmoothed  with  a 
file  Jie  will  stand  fo  firm,  and  his  feet  will  be  fo  ftrong, 
that  he  we  will  tread  as  boldly  on  ftones  as  on  carpet 
ground. 

'  The  horfe  being  shod,  and  it  being  time  to  water  him, 
let  him  ftand  in  the  water,  which  will  (in  the  opinions  of 
fome)  clofe  up  the  holes,  which  the  driving  of  the  nails 
has  made. 

Afi;erwards  have  him  gently  home,  tie  Jhim  up  to  the 
rack,  rub  him  all  over,  body  and  legs,  with  dry  ftraw, 
then  ftop  up  his  feet  with  cow-dung,  give  him  a  quar- 
tern of  clean  sifted  old  oats,  and  a  quantity  of  hay,  fuf- 
ficieht  to  ferve  him"  all  night,  and  leave  him  till  next 
morning. 

To  GROPE  OR  TicKtE,  is  a  method  of  fishing,  by 
putting  one's  hand  into  water-holes  where  fish  lie,  and 
tickling  them  about  the  gills ;  by  which  means  they 
will  become  jfo  quiet,  that  a  man  may  take  them  in  his 
hand,  and  throw  them  upon  land ;  or,  if  they  are  large 
fish,  he  may  thruft  his  fingers  into  their  gills,  and  bring 
them  out 

GROUND  ANGLING,  is  a  way  of  fishing  under 
water,  without  a  float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a 
ballet,  which  is  better,  becaufe  it  wilk  roU  on  the 
ground. 

This  method  of  fishing  is  very  expedient  in  c^ld  wea* 
ther,  when  the  fi^  fwim  very  low. 

The  bullet  is  to  he  placed  about  nine  inches  from  the 
baited  hook :  the  top  muft  be  very  gentle,  that  the  fish 
may  the  more  easily  run  away  with  the  b»it,  and  nof 
be  scared  with  theftifibefs  of  the  r»d:  yotr  mtrft  not 
ftrike  as  foon  as  yo»  fee  dbe  fisb  bvte>  blat  ^adt  y^ur 
liae  a  little,  that  hie  may  the  bet«e»  Amlfow  tiM^  bak 
vskk  ho»k. 


»    1  (>«»0 

As  for  the  tadcle,  it  ought  t&be^fine  and  demder; 
ftrong  and  big  lines  only  ferve  to  fr^t  the  fish. 

Ihe  morning  and  evieniiig^re  t^e  chi«fest  feafons  for 
the  ground-line  for  trout ;  but  if  the  day  prove/cWudy, 
or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fish  at  ground  all  the  day 
lon|[.     See  An>gling. 

GROUND  BAir.  Such  places  as  you  fireqnemly 
angle  ^t,.  you  should,  once  a  week  at  leaft,  caft  intoj  dl 
'forts  of  OGcn,  boiled  foft>  grains  waslijcd  in  blood,  and 
dried  and  cut  to  pieces,  fnatls,  chopped  wQrms»  fowl's 
guts,  beaft's-guts,  and  hvers,.  by  which  carp  and  tench 
are  drawn  to  the  place ;  and,  to  keep  them  togetheri 
throw  half  a  handful  of  ground  malt  now  and  then  a$ 
you  angle.     Sw  Bait. 

GROUND  PLUMBING,  is  the  finding  put  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  fishing ;  to  do  which  you  should 
ufe  a  musket-bullet,  with  a  hole  ifiade  in  the  middle  of 
it,  or  any  other  fort  of  plummet,  which  muft  be  tied  to 
a  ftrong  twift,.and  hung  onthe^hbok,  which  will  effect 
the  businefs.     See  Ahgjling. 

GROUP ADE,  (in  Horfemanship)  a  lofty  kind  of 
manage,  and  higher  than  the  Ordinary  curvets. 

GROUS,  a  fpecies  of  game,  well  known  among 
fportsmen ;  of  whicli  birds  tkiere  are  fev«ral  focts. 

The  mode  of  shooting  and  beating  for  this»  bird  b 
exactly  the  fame  as  for  paitridge  ;  only  «as  tht  diverskm 
begins,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  earliev  in  the  year*  the 
fportsman  muft  be,  alfo^  earlier  ia  the  day  at  Usr  kbour, 
or  both  himfelf  and  his  dogs  will  (offer  by  tl»e  iutat*  k 
is  a  little  singular,  that  Mr*  Thonnton,  in  his  Skooiiing 
Dictionary,  fpeaktng  of  this  bird,  sbookE  £ay,  that 
though  there  are  fsverol  Corts  of  if,  he  sliali  onl^r  notice 
that  which  cboies  under  the  defcriptxon  of  t^  red 
Grous,  as  beingtlie  m^st  comm^tty  aftd  in  general  followed 
by  ipCMtsmen  ;  Vi^hen  this  fpocies  is  only  found  in  &n}tH 
land,  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts  of  EnglBaBd,  while 
the  black  grous,  or,  as  it  is  more  commctfily  calledi,  tlie 
black  cock,  is  found  within  a  little  more  than  sixty  miles 
of  the  metropolis,  i7s.  on  the  ccromons,  betwee«  Win- 
chefter  and  Southampton.  And,  iaadeed,  Mr.  Thomtoii 
himfelf  fays  he  has  shot  them  in  Somesfetsfaore  and 
Devonshire ;  and  Mr.  Daniel  fpeaks  of  them  as  beiny 
fometimes  found  in  Sufsex,  and  even  Surrefy. 

The  black  grous  are  fond  of  woody  and  mcmntainous! 
situations,  and  perch  like  thet|>healant.  Their  fi»od  is: 
various  \  the  bilberry,  and  in  winter,  the  tops  of  beath^ 
and  in  fummer  they  fometimes  feed  on  cortu  Tha^ 
length  of  the  male  is  from  one  foot  ccn  inchesr  io  two 
feet  nine.  It  weighs  nearly  four  pounds  v  tho  biH  ir 
dusk  black,  the  eyes  dstrk-Wue :  betew  eacb  eye  is  a 
fpot  of  a  dhrty  white,  ami  abdve^  a  larger  onm^  of  » 
bright  fcarlet.  The  plumage  of  the  body  blade,.  giofttA 
aver  the  neck  and  rump^  with  a  shining  blue  :  the  «ti»« 
vers  of  she  wings  'are  of  a  dusky  brown<v  the  taxfc  ckyam 
sifts  of  sixteen  black  feathers,  alid  is  nyuck  forkod;  i&e 
feathers  under  tiurta^  and  inner  clivierB. of  thewtik^ 
are  of  a  pure  white;  The  iennile  is  only  oM  &ot^  su 
inches  leng^  breadth  two  &ei  six^  time  eye  has  the  ^mehf 
whke  fjxn  under  itt  Kfce  tb«>  mate,  .the  bead.  jumI  BeEfe 
are  marked,  alternately,  with  hairs  of  dull  red  and  bladcf^ 
the  breaftwfth^desfcf  U&ik  «adl  wkiie  ;  dftt  tack/  mmkts 
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of  the  wlags  ;aid:taU  are  similar  id  colour  to  the  neck, 
except  the  red  beiog  deeper  i  the  tail  is  slightly  forked, 
and  consists  of  eighteen  feathers,  variegated  with  red 
tod  black ;  under  the  tail  the  feathers  are  white, 
marked  with  a  lew  f|>ots  of  black  and  orange.  Thefe 
birds  never  pair ;  but  in  fpricg,  the  males  afsemble  at 
their  accuftomed  reforts^  when  they  crow  and  clap  their 
wings ;  the  fefoales,  at  this  signal,  refort  to  them.  They 
will  fight  J  ike  game-cocks  \  and  at  that  time  are  fo  care- 
lefs  of  their  fafety,  that  two  or  three  have  been  killed 
at  a  shot  j  and  have  fometimes  even  been  knocked 
down  with  a  ftick.  The  food  of  the  red  grous  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  tl^e  black.  The  male  weighs  nineteen 
ouncesy  and  is  in  length  fifteen  inches  >  the  bill  is  black: 
noftrib  covered  with  fmall  red  and  black  feathers,  the 
throat  is  red;  each  eye  is  arched  with  a  fpot  of  a  bright 
fcarlet;  the  plumage  on  the  head  and  neck  is  of  a 
light  tawny  red,  each  feather  is  marked  wlih  tranfverfe 
bars  of  black ;  the  back  and  scapula  feathers  are  of  a 
deeper  red,  and  on  the  middle  of  each  feather  is  a 
large  black  fpeck  5  breaft  and  belly  dull  purplish  brown, 
cxolsed  wkb  numerous  raven  dusky  lines ;  tail  even  -, 
coBsifciag  of  sixteen  feathers^  the  four  middle  ones  bar- 
red, all  the  others  black ;  tlie  thighs  are  of  a  pale  red> 
barred  obscurely  with  Wack  ;  the  legs  and  feet  clotted  to 
fth«  very  daws^  with  thick,  foft,  white,  feathers.  The 
{Hnale  coilj  weighs  fifteen  ounces ;  the  colours  are  lefs 
hrtgkl«>aBd  the  naked  red  part  over  the  eye  is  lefs  con*^ 
fpicnoiK»  and  the  edges  of  it  not  (&  deeply  fringed  as 
tfaac  of  the  male. 

The. flesh  of  both  fi>ecies  foon  taints,  and  they  should 
be  drawn  as  foon  as  killed,  but  tliat  of  the  black  grous  is 
1B0&  liable  to  cotruot.  Thouj^h  the  red  game  is  not 
fsttiid  in  any  part  of  England,  iouth  of  the  river  Trent, 
llie  Eflatl:  coacl^s  wiU  convey  it,  in  goad  prefervation,  to 
London,  if  pat  up  carefully  -,  but  it  was  with  great  difH- 
cnky  the  late  Earl  Delawar  could  fend  the  black  game  in 
%  State  fit  to  be  eaten^  by  a  fpecial  mefsenger^  from  tlie 
New  Foreft  to  their  Majefties,  at  Wimlfor.  The  flesh 
of  it,  even  if  drefseJ  as  foon  as  killed,  is  hardly  of  a 
firi0er  texture  tkin  potted  meat, 

GRUBBING  a  ^  ock,  (with  cockfighters)  a  term 
iifed  for  the  cutting  orf"  the  feathers  under  his  wings ; 
but  this  is  not  allowable  by  the  cock-pit  law;  neither  is 
ife  allowable  ta  cttt  off  his  feathers  in  any  handling 
place« 

GUDGEON;  this  fish,  though  fmall,  is  of  fo 
plfnirnr  a  ta(te,  that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  a 
fmelt. 

thef  fpawn  twke  in  the  fuoimer  feafon,  and  their 
hading  is  much  like  the  barbels,  in  ftreams  and  on  gra- 
vt^  sl^bitug  all  manner  of  flies;  but  they  are  easily 
tikea  wtdL  a  hntkW  red  worm,  fishing  near  the  ground ; 
ttdMog  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  will  not  easily  get  off 
the  book  when  ftruck. 

*  Thmf  u!e  ufuaily  (cattered  cip  and  down  every  river 
mike  sbaliews,  ia  the  heat  of  fummer ;  bat  in  autumn, 
vfatnfthe  weeiis 'begin  to  grow  four,  or  rot,  and  the  wea- 
tknr  cokier,  tbenthiey  gailsnr  togethcff,  and  get  into  the 
ietfet  parts  of  the  water ;  a^  are  to  be  fished  for  there, 
~  ahveya  toockuig  the  gvouiMl,  if  you  fish 


for  him  with  a  flo4t,  or  with,  cede ;  but  many  iriil 
fish  for  the  gisdgeon  by.  hand,  with  a.  running^Gne  upon, 
the  ground,  without  a  cork,  as  a  trout  is  fished  for ;  and 
it  is  an  excellent  way>  if  you  have  a  gentle  rod,  and  as 
gentle  a  hand. 

,  But  although  the  finall  red  worm  befare^meBtioned 
is  the  beft  bait  for  this  fish,  yet  walpsy  gentles,  and 
cadbaits,  will  do  very  w^U:  yoQ  may  alio  fisfa  for 
-  gudgeons  with  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  vety 
pleafant  fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large ;  when 
you  angle  for  them,  ftir  up  the  fand,  or  gravel,  with 
a  long  pole;  this  w^l  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 
and  bite  fafter  and  with  more  eagernefs. 

GUNIAD,     1    This  fish  is  excellent  food,  and  Is 

GUINARD.  J  not  found  any  where  but  in  a  large 
water,  called  PembU-mere :  but  that  which  is  moft  re- 
markable is  this,  that  the  river  which  runs  by  Cbuter^ 
has  its  head,  or  fountain,  in  Merionethshire^  and  its 
courfe  runs  through  this  Pemhle^mere^  which  aboimds 
as  much  with  guniads  as  the  river  Dee  does  with 
fal'Tion,  of  each  both  afibrding  great  plenty;  and 
yet  it  was  never  known  that  any  falmon  was  ever 
caught  in  the  Mere,  or  ever  any  guniads  taken  in  the 
river.. 

GUN-POWDER.     The  beft  is  fmall-grained,  hard 
to  crumble  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  of  a  ' 
blueish  colour.  8ee  Fowling  riBCE. 

GYRFALCON.    &f  Gerfalcon; 

GRYLE,  a  roe-buck,  fo  called  the  firft  year. 

HAIR,  in  fpeaking  of  horfes,  the  French  ufe  the 
word  poily  (/.  e.  l^r)  to  signify  their  colour :  and 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  to  signify  that  part  of  the  flank 
that  receives  the  prick  of  the  X^vx. 

Pale  hair  are  thofe  parts  of  the  skin  that  approach 
more  to  white  than  the  reft,  being  not  of  fo  high  a 
tinge. 

Starinjj^  hair  (or  pTanted  coat)  is  faid  of  a  horfe  whofe 
hair  briltles  up,  or  rifes  npriglitj  which  diforder  is 
owing  to  being  ill  curried,  not 'well  covered,  or  too. 
coldly  houfed. 

In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  a  horfe  fmooth,  sleefe, 
and  foft,  he  muft  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  leafti 
inward  cold  will  caufc  the  hair  to  ftare  5  alfo  fweat  him 
often,  for  that  will  loofen  and-  raife  the  duft  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  foul )  and  when  he  is  in  the 
height  of  a  fweat,  fcrape  off  all  the  white  foaai,  fweat, 
and  fikh,  that  it  raifed  up,  with  ai%  old  fword  blade, 
and  that  will  lay  hb  coat  even  and  fmooth,  and  aHb, 
when  he  is  bled,  if  you  rub  him  all  over  with  \Ai  . 
own  blood,  and  fo  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  curry 
and  drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  his  coat  shine. 

Hair  falling,  or  sheddmg,  from  the  mane  or  tail  of  a 
horfe,  is  cauf^d  either  by  fome  heat  taken,  that  has 
engendered  a*  dry  mange  there ;  or  it  proceecfj  from 
fome  furfeit,  which  caules  1^  ei4l  humotnii  to  resort  tO 
thofe  parts. 

To  cure  thb,  anoint  the  horfe^  ttiane  attd  creft  with 
black  foap  ;  make  a  strong  lee  of  ash  a^he^^,  and  t^a^h 
it  all  over  with  it. 

But  if  a  canker  ^oold  grow  on  a  horC^^s  tai);  wUcA^ 
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will  cat  away  both  flesh  and  bone  j  then  put  fomc 
oil  of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will  confume  it :  and  if  you 
find  the  vitribl  corrodes  too  much,  you  need  only 
to  wet  it  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a  ftop  to 
it. 

If  you  have  a  niind  to  take  away  hair  from  any  part 
of  a  horfe's  body,  rub  it  with  the  gum  that  grows  on  the 
body  of  ivy,  or  the  juice  of  fumitory  that  grows  among 
barley,  or  boil  half  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, till  a  fourth  part  is  confumed:  to  which  add 
ati  ounce  of  orpiment,  and  l?y  a  plaifter  on  any  part  of 
the  iiorfe,  and  it  -will  do  the  bu.sinefs  in  a  few  hours 

The  h:iir  heing^  thin,  which  is  mWi^htly  in  a  horfc, 
take  the  ashes  offern  four  ounces,  the  oiiittnent  of  marsh- 
mallows  two  ouncesj  a  drachm  of  the  oil  of  petroleum, 
and  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  birth  wort-roots :  wash 
or  anoint  the  place  with  them,  mixed  with  a  hke  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  wine,  addinp;  thereto  an  ounce  or  tlie 
honey  of  rofes  :  and  continue  i"o  to  do  for  a  month  to- 
gether '  or,  for  wiint  of  thefe,  you  may  wash  the  horfe 
with  a  lye  made  of  the  ashes  of  peafe-ftraw,  wherein  the 
green  husks  of  walnuts  and  red  fage  have  been  con- 
cocted. 

To  take  off  hair,  take  foot  of  wood  two  ounces,  oil 
O^  tartar  two  drachms,  the  caleshe  of  egg-shells  half  an 
ounce,  with  an  ounce  of  unslaked  lime:  make  them 
into  a  plaifter  with  oil  of  fpike,  and  apply  it  to  the  place 
you  design  to  have  bare  or  thinner;  the  hair  at.that  time 
being  clofe  clipped. 


jFlcku  io  dye  the  hair  of^a  horse. 

When  you  have  a  white  horfe,  pr  a  hprfe  with  white 
fpots,  ^nd  you  are  willing  to- cc^nceal  them  for  fome 
ttmeji^take  a  pound  of  lime,  a  pQ^d  of  gold  litharge/  ^ 
quartern  of  caftite-foap  cut  fmall}  put  the  whole  ixi.a" 
large  pot,  and  pour  in  rain  wat4r,  by  litl^  and  )iit|i, 
till  the  lime  heats  and  difsolves  5  tlien  add  more  water, 
and  keep  ftirring  it  with  a  woo<icn- ladle  r  when  it  comes 
to  theconsiftence  of  a  clear  pap,  af^ply  it  nicely  upon  the 
hair,  in  tlie  places  you  want  toijUcken-^  cover  it  with 
paper,,  or  a  linen  rag,  and  leave  ite  horfe  tied  up  for 
fome  hours  till  it  becomes  dry;!iihen  wash  the  part 
with  water  and  foap,  and  the  m^fe  you  wash  it,  the 
blacke^  it  will  appear.  This  ma^^fbe  done  in  ;iny  part 
wh^re  the  hair  grows,  exce[>t  the  lU'^^*  wh^re  thie  hair  is 
very  thin.  You  muft  take~car^  hwever,  |:j)at  the  com^ 
position  does  not  come  to  the  skfh,  for  it  would  cer- 
tainly letch  it  off.  ;i 


To'pdtnt  the  hair  of  the  ey'e^brows  of  an  old  horse. 

Take  two  ounces  of  aqua-fortis,  difsolve  it  in  half  an 
ounce  of  leaf-silver,  and  add  an  ounce  of  rofe- water  \ 
lay  t)n  this  composition  delicately  with  a  pencil  on  the 
eye-brows,  and  take  great  carcf  that  none  of  it  gets  intp 
the  eyes.  If  they  are  not  ftained  the  firft  time,  you 
muft  repeat  it  as  often  as  it  dries,  till  it  has  the  effect. 
If  the  horfe  be  bay,  you  muft  put  into  the  composition 
an  ounce  of  umber;  if  forrel,  an  ounce  of  litharge 
of,  gold. 


To  ms:ke  hair  grow  again  that  is  fallen  of,  whether 
through  the  itch,  or  a  wound  in  what  part  foever  it 
be. 

Take  ointment  of  poplar-buds  and  virgin  honey,  an 
equal  quantity  of .  each  ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
rub  with  this  twice  every  day  the  places  that  are  bare  ; 
continue  this  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  in  which  time 
the  hair  will  grow  again,  as  thick  and  fmooth  as  if  it  had 
never  fallen  off*  : 


Another  zvny. 

Take  the  roots  of  flat  fedgej  wl\ich  grows  upon  the 
borders  of  ftanding  waiters,  and,  havings  cleanfed  them 
well,  b.-^il  them  in  water  tc^V  pap^  consiftence,i  and 
then  a Jd  as  much  virgin-honey  as  you  can  conveniently 
iiux  with.  '  Put  fome  of  this  composition  ht^Ai  every 
day  upon  the  bald  places,  and  then  pontinue.to  do  thus 
for   fifteen  br  twenty  ^ays,  atid.:fdtf  'lHn>^4^  the 

huir  return.  5   .    '  ;.  i        ''     V 

tlALBEFlT,  is  a  fmall  piece  of  iron  oob^^h  broad, 
and  three  or  four  incbei^  long,  foldered  tolthe  toe  of  a 
horfe^s  shoe  which  jets  out  before,  to  hinder  a  lame 
horfp  from  refting,  or  treading  upon  his  toe.    - 

Tlte  halbert  shoes  do  of  necefsity  conftrain  a  hune 
horfe,  when  he  goes  at  a  moderate  pace,  to  tread  or 
reft  di^  the  heel,  which  lengthens  and  draws  out  the 
back  9ff\ew  that  was  before,  in  fome  meafure,  shrunk. 

HAfcLIER-NET,  or  Bramble-Net,  an  oblong 
net  to  take  quails,  iSiC.  See  Plaies  VII.  and  Xlf.  See 
Bramb:-f.-Net." 

HALTER  FOR-A*Hoits»,,i^^i^p^  of  Hungary 
leather,  mounted  wJtK  cpie,  ^af^'^^fometixnes  two  ftraps, 
witik  a  fecond  thrioat-^band,  if  difee  horfeisapc  to  unhalter 
hin^felf.  ,      . 

it)i^LTER  CAST,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftem, 
occal%ned  by  the  halter  being  entangled  about  the  foot 
upon  (be  horfe's  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  fiaot. 

Unhalter ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  unhalter  himiblf,  that 
turns  off  the  halter.  . 

If  your  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter  himfelf,  you  muft  get 
him  a  halter  with  a  throatrband.  •-' 

Strap,  or  ftrihg  6f  4  hdter^  is  a  tprd,  dT'liiikg,  ftrap  of 
leather  made  fafc  to  tjie  head-ftall,  and  to  the  manger, 
to  tie  the  horfe.  \ 

Do  not  bridle  your  horfe  till  you  fee  if  he-is  halter- 
caft.     5^^  Trick. 

Halter-caft  is  thus  -.  when  a  horfe  endeavours  to  fcrub 
the  itching  part  of  iiis  body,  near  the  head  or  neck,  one 
of  his  hinder  feet  ent;lngl€s  in  the  halter,  when  by  the 
violeHt  ftruggling  of  the  horfo  to  4ifetigage  himfeUjThe 
fometimes  receives  very  dangerous  hurts  in  the  hollow  of 
his  paftem. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  take  linfeed  oil  and  brandy,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity;  shake  them  together  in  a  glafs 
till  they  are  well  mixt,  and  anoint  the  forance,  morning 
and  evening,  flrst  having  dipt  away  the  hair;  but  take 
care  to  keep  the  foot  very  clean. 

Another  eafy  remedy  is,  take  oil  and  wine,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity  ;  boil  them  together,  till  the  wine  is 
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evaporated;  and  apply  the  remainder  of  the  oil  once  a 
day  to  the  part,  which  will  be  quickly  healed. 

HALTING,  [in  a  Horfe]  A  limping,  or  going 
lame,  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  an  horfe  arising 
from  a  lamenefs  in  the  shoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which 
makes  him  fpare  the.part  or  ufe  it  timorously.  Halting 
happens  fometimes  before,  and  fometimes  behind;  if 
it  be  before,  the  hurt  muft  of  necefsity  be  in  the  shoul- 
der, knee;  flank,  paftern,  or  foot. 

If  It  be  in  the  shoulder,  it  muft  be  towards  the  w'u 
thers,  or  m  the  pitch  of  the  shoulder,  and  may  be 
known  in  that  he  will  a  httle  draw  his  leg  after  him,  and 
not  ufe  it  fo  nimbly'  as^he  other. 

If  he  caft  it  more  outward  ihan  the  other,  it  is  a 
sign  of  lamenefs,  and  that  the  grief  lies  in  the  shoulder : 
then  take  him  in  your  hand  and  turn  him  short,  on 
either  h.ind,  and  yoii  will  find  him  to  complain  of 
that  shoulder  he  is  lame  of,  and  he  will  either  favour 
that  leg,  or  trip  in  the  tiurning  i  alfo  lamenefs  may  be 
feen  by  him  while  ftanding  in  the  ftable;  where  he 
will  hold  the  lame  leg  out  more  than  the  other,  and  if 
when  you  are  upon  his  back,  he  complains  more  than 
otherwife  he  does,  the  grief  certainly  lays  in  th^  wi- 
thers ;  fo  that  griping  him  hard  you  will  perceive  him 
to  shrinl:^  and  perhaps  offer  to  bite. 

If  he  treads  thick  and  ^hort  befpre,  then  the  grief  is 
upon  the  pitch  of  the  shoulder,  clofe  to  the  breaft, 
which  may  be  difcovered..  by  fetting  the  thumb,  and 
prefsing  it  hard  againft  the  place,  and  thrufting  him 
with  it  (if  you  would  have  him  go  back)  upon  which 
he  will  shrink,  and  put  back  his  leg^  foot,  and  body : 
if  tlie  grief  be  in  the  elbow,  it  may  be  known  by  pinch- 
ing him,  with  the  fore  fingers  and  thumb,  and  then  he 
\rill  hold  up  his  leg  and  ofler  to  bite. 

But  if  the  grief  be  in  the  knee,  it  may  be  difcovered 
by  the  horfe's  ftiff  going ;  for -he  will  not  bend  it  fo 
nimbly  as  he  does  the  other. 

If  it  be  in  th^  flank,  or  shin-bone,  the  fame  may 
be  feen  or  felt,  it  being  a  back  sinew,  fplinter,  ftrainj^ 
or  the  like. 

If  it  be  in  the  1}ending  of  the  knee,  it  is  a  malan- 
der,  which  is  alfo  easily  difcovered*' 

Farther,  when  the  paftern,  or  joint,  is  affected,  it 
may  be  known  by  his  not  bending  it  fo  well  as  the 
other  :  and  if  you  put  your  hand  upon  the  place,  you 
will  find  it  very  hot. 

If .  it  be  in  the  foot,  it  must  be  either  in  the  coronet 
or  fole :  if  in  the  coronet,  probably  it  comes  by  fome 
ftrain  or  wrench. 

If  in  the  hoof,  by  fome  over-reach,  or  diftemper  in 
or  about  the  frush. 

If  in  the  fole,  from  fome  prick,  accloy,  nail,  &c.     - 

HAM  1    of  a  horfe,  is  the  ply  or  bending  of 

HOUGH  J  the  hind  leg^  and  like  wife  compre- 
hends the  point  behind,  and  opposite  to  the  ply,  cadled 
the  hock. 

The  hams  of  a  hprse  should  be  large,  full,  and  not 
much  bended  5  as  alfo  difcharged  of  flesh,  nervo.is, 
fupple,  and  dry,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubject  to  many 
imperfections,  as  the  capelet,  curb,  jardon,  felander, 
fpavip,  varifse,  vefsignon,  &c. 


.  HAMBLING 1    of   Dogs,  [in  the  foreft  .law]  is 

HAMELING  j    the  fame  as  expediting  or  lawinflr;  ^ 
properly  the  hamstringing,  or   cuttmg  of  dogs  in  the 
ham. 

HAND,  is  a  meafure  of  a  fift  clinched,  by  which 
we  compute  the  height  of  a  horfe :  the  French  call  it 
paumey  and  had  this  cxprefsion  and  meafure  firft  im- 
parted to  them  from  Liege, 

A  horfe  of  war  should  be  sixteen  hands  high. 

Hand  :  fpear-hand,  or  fword-hand,  is  the  horfeman'« 
right-hand. 

Bridle-hand,  is  the  left-hand  of  the  horfeman. 
There  are  feveral  exprefsions  which  relate  to  the  bri-r 
die-hand,  becayfe  that  gives  motion  to  the  bitt-moutb, 
and  ferves  to'guide  the  horfe  much  more  than  the  other 
helps. 

A  hdtfeman  ought  to  Kold  his  bridle-hand^  two  or 
three  fingers  above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle. 

This  horfeman  has  no  hand ;  th^it  is,  he  does  not 
make  ufe\of  the  bridle  but  unfcafonably,  and  does  not^ 
know  how  to  give  the  aids  or  helps  of  the  hand  with  due 
nicety. 

To  keep  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  feel  him  in  the 
ftay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  prepared  to  avoid  any  fur- 
prifal  or  difappointment  from  the  horfe. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be,  or  reft,  upon  the  hand,  that 
never  refufes,  but  always  obeys  arid  anfwers  the  effects, 
of  th6  hand. 

To  make  a  horfe  right  upon  the  hand,  and  free  in  . 
the  ftay,  he  might  be  taught  to  know  the  hand  by  de-. 
grees  and  gentle  methods ;  the  horfeman  muft  turn 
him,  or  change  hands,  ftop  him,  and  manage  with 
dexterity  the  appui^  or  prefsure  pf  his  mouth,  fo  aS  to 
make  him  fuffer  cheerhiUy  and  freely  the  effect  of  the 
bitt-moufli^  without  resifting,  or  refting  heavy  upon  the 
h^nd. 

,The  short,  or  hand-gallop,  teaches  horfes  to  be  right 
upon  the  hand.  . 

A  light  hand.     A  good  horfeman  ought  to  have  a 
light  hand ;  that  is,  he  ought  only  to  feel  the  horfe  upon  . 
his  hand,  in  order  to  resift  him  when  he  attempts  to 
slip  from  it ;  he  ought,  inftead  of  cleaving  to  the  bridle, 
lower  it  as  foon  as  he  has  made  his  resists^ce. 

If  a  horfe,  through  an  over-bearing  eagernefs  to  go 
forward,  prefses  too  much  upon  the  hand,  you  ought 
to  slack  your  hand  at  certain  times^  and  keep  a  hard 
hand  at  otlier  times,  and  fo  difappoint  the  horfe  of 
prefsing  continually  upon  the  bitt. 

^Now  this  facility  or  l.berty  in  the  horfeman  of  slack- 
ing and  ftiffening  the  hand,,  is  what  we  call  a  good  - 
hand. 

To  slack,  or  eafe  the  hand,  is  to  slacken  the  bridle. 

To  hold  up,  or  fuftaiii  the  hand,  is  to  pull  the  bridle 
in. 

To  guide  a  horfe  by  the  hand,  is  to  turn  or  change 
hands  upon  one  tread. 

A  horfe  is*  faid  to  force  the  hand  when  he  does  not 
fear  the  bridle,  but  runs  away  in  fpite  of  the  horfe- 
man. 

To  make  a  horfe  part  from  the  hand,  or  fuffer  Idm 
to  slip  from  the  hand,  is  to  put  on  at  frill  fpeed. 
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To  Make  n  Korib  psrt  right  from  the  hand,  he  should 
not  put  hion  W  upon  hU  bsck  or  reins^  but  brhig  down 
hkhipB.  •  ^ 

All  hands.  A  horfe  that  turns  upon  all  hands  up. 
on  a  walk,  ttot^  or  gallop. 

To  work  a  liorfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  manage  him 
by  the  efitct  of  the  bridl^,  without  interposing  any 
other  helps,  excepting  xhofe  of  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
upon  occasion. 

Fore^hand  and  hind*hand  of  a  horfe,  is  an  expref* 
sion  diftiqguishing  the  parts  of  a  horfe,  as  divided  into 
tlve  foiie  and  hind  parts,  by  the  situaticm  of  a  horfeman's 
httid.  ' 

•  ^  flbe  parts  cf  tlve  fore-hand,  are  the  liead  and  jieck, 
smd  the  foveKinarters* 

Thofe  of  tne  hind-hand,  include  all  the  other  parts 
of  bis  bodyjr 

HAND-HJGH,   is  a  term  ufed    in  hdrfemandwp^ 

^  and  peculiar  to  the  English  naticm,  who  meafure  the 

height  or  talhiefs  of  a  horie  by  hand^  beginning  with 

the  heely  and  measuring  upw^ds  to  the  highest  hair 

upon  the  withers,     A  hand  is  four  inches. 

HANDLING^  [with  co<;k-6ghteTs]  a  term  that 
signifies  the  meafuring  the  girth  oi  them,  which  is  done 
by  griping  one's  hand  and  fingers  abom  the  cock's  body, 

HAQU£N££,  an  obfoiete  Frtmb  word  for  an  am- 
Wehorft. 

To  HARBOUR  [hunting  term]  a  hart  U  faid  to 
harbour  when  he  goes  to  rest  \  and  to  unbarbour  a 
de^,  is  to  dislodge  htm« 

ilARD  Ho4cs6,  is  one  that  is  infemible  of  whip  or 
fpiir. 

HARE,  is  a  b^ft  of  venery,  or  the  foreft^  pecu* 
liarty  fo  termed  in  the  Second  year  of  het*  age ;  in  die 
first*  she  i»  called  a  leveret ;  and  in  the  third  a  great  hare* 
By  old  forefters  the  hare  is  called  the  king  of  all  beafts  of 
venery. 

There  are  four  forts  of  hares  (  fome  live  in  the 
mouAtatnflf  feme  in  tl^  fields,  fome  in  nuirshes,  and 
fomt  evety  where,  without  any  oertam  place  of  abode. 
The  mountain  haree  are  the  fwift^t )  the  field  hares 
are  «ot  fo  nimble^  and  thofe  of  the  mashes  are  the 
slowest  \  but  the  iranderkig  hares  are  the  moft  daifger-^ 
otts  to  follow,  for  they  are  fo  cimning  in  the  vi^ys  and 
miass^  of  the  fieldsi  running  tip  the  hills  and  rocki, 
becattfe  kff  <euftom  ihey  know  a  nearer  way  \  with 
other  is'icjks,  to  the.connision  of  the  dogs^  and  difcotn 
ragement  of  the  hunters. 

It  will  not  be  Improper  to  give  a  defcription  of  the 
psifl^  of  a  bare)  sliKe  k  is  admirable  to  behold  bow 
every  limb  and  member  of  this  beaft  is  compofed  for 
celerhy. 

In  tbe  first  pla<^e  the  fa^d  is  t^ouod^  nimble,  «hort, 
yet  of  convenient  length,  and  apt  to  turn  every  way. 

llie earn  arfe long' and tefty,  like  thofe ^f  an  aft;  for 
nature  has  fo  provided,  that  every  fot^ftil  and  unarmed 
creature  shooli  have  limg  tfftd  hrge  4^aw>  that  by  bear* 
ing  It  ttiight  evade  its  eiMdies,  and  save  itfolf  by  Sight: 
the  lips  continually  move^  while  they  are  asleep  as  well 


as  awake ;  and  from  the  slit  they  have  in  the  middle  of 
their  nofe,  comes  the  name  of  hare-lip,  found  in  fom« 
men. 

The  neck  of  a  hare  is  long,  fmall,  round,  foft,'  and 
flexible  i  the  si^ouider^faone  Itraight  and  .broad,  for  her 
more  eafy  turning;  lier  legs  before  foft,  and  ftand 
broader  behind  tlian  before,  and  the  hinder  legs  longer 
than  the  fore  legs  the  breaft  is  not  narrow,  but  fitted 
to  take  more  breafth  than  any  otbt^  beaft  of  that  big-* 
nefs :  it  has  a  nimble  back  and  a  fleshy  belly,  tender 
loins,  hollow  sides,  fat  buttocks  filled  op,  and  ftrong 
and  nervous  knees.  Their  eyes  are  brown,  and  they 
.  are  fubtle,  but  not  bold  j  feldom  looking  forward,  be!- 
caufe  they  go  by  leaps ;  their  eye-lids  coming &om  their 
brows,  are  too  short  to  cover  their  eyes,  fo  that  when 
they  sleep  they  remain  open. 

They  have  certain  little  bladders  In  thoir  belly,  fiUed 
with  matter,  out  of  which  both  fexes  fuck  a  certain 
humour,  and  anoint  their  bodies  all  over  with,  by 
which  they  are  defended  against  rain^ 

Though  their  sight  is  dun,  yet  they  bwe  an  indefati* 
gable  faculty  of  feeing ;  fo  that  the  xotninuance  of  it| 
though  but  in  a  mean  degree,  makes  asmcwds  for  the 
want  of  the  excellency  of  it  in  them. 

They  feed  abroad,  becanfe  they  would  >  conceal 
their  forms,  aitd  never  drink,  but  content  them- 
felves  with  dew,  wlxicU  makes  them  fttK^iiently  gron^ 
rotten. 

As  it  is  faid  before,  eve^y  limb  of  a  haoe  is  aompofe4 
for  fwiftneCs,  and  therefore  she  never  wuMvs  or  treads, 
but  jumps ;  her  ears  lead  her  the  way  in  the  chafe,  tofc 
with  one  of  them  she  harkeneth  to  tne  cry  of  the  dogsj 
and  the  other  she  ftretch^  forth  like  a  fail,  to  help  on 
her  courfe :  always  stretching  her  hinder  beyood^ier  fof  • 
ttk&ty  and  yet  not  hindering  them  at  aH ;  an*t  in  ps^ha 
and  bighwapshe  rtros  more  fpeedUy. 

The  hares  of  the  mountains  trftm  exeKlte  themfelvM 
in  the  vallies  and  plains,  and  through  pract}ce>^ow  ac^ 

J[uainted  with  the  neaveft  way  to  their  forms,  or-coiv. 
tant  places  of  abode ;  fo  that  when  at  any  time^hey  lar* 
bunted  in  the  fields,  f«ch  ia  their  fubiil  dodging,  tl^t 
they  will  dally  with  the  hontfman  till  thfey  feem  to  bo 
ahnoft  takeii,  and  then  on  a  fudden  take  the  neareft  way 
to  the  mountaiM,  andlbtake  fanctuary  in  the  inaccefsiM^ 
places,  to  wtaJb,  neither  dogs  xno^  borfes  can  or  dare 
afcend. 

Hares  which  frequent  bushes  and  brak^  are  not  able 
to  endure  Isdwnr,  nor  are  very  fwift,  becaufe  of  the  pain 
in  their  feet,  growing  fat  by  means  of  idlenefS|  and  not 
using  themfelves  to  running. 

The  field  hare,  being  leaner  of  body,  aftd  oftener 
chafed,  is  more  diffieuldy  ukmh  by  reafon  of  her  sin» 
gnlar  agiiity}  for  when  die  begins  her  courfe,  she 
boimds  up  from<he  ground  as  ff  she  flew,  afterw^^ 
pa^Eses  through  brai^Gs,  over  thick  bctehas  luulhedg^ 
with  all  expedition  ;  and  if  she  cometh  into  deep  gra(^  or 
cdm,  she  easily  delivers  herfelf  and  slides  through  ft,  aU 
ways  hoMing  up  cme  ear,  and  bending  it  at  |*eaftn-e^  to 
be  *h©  moderator  of  the  chaft, 

Neither 
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Neither  is  she  fo  improvident  and  prodigal  of  her 
ftrength,  as  to  fpend  it  «1I  in  one  courfe,  but  she  has  re- 
gard to  the  force  of  her  purfuer,  who,  if  he  be  slow  and 
sluggish,  she  is  not  profufe  of  her  ftrength,  rtor  iifes  l\er 
utmoft  fwiftnefs,  but  only  advances  gently  before  the 
dogs,  yet  fafely  from  their  clutches,  refcrving  her  gre.iteft 
ftrength  for  the  time  of  her  greateft  nccefsity,  knowing 
she  can  out-run  the  dogs  at  her  pleafure,  and  therefore 
will  not  ftrain  herfelf  niore  than  she  is  urged. 

But  if  she  be  purfued  by  a  dog  that  isfwifter  than  the 
reft,  then  she  puts  on  with  all  the  force  she  can,  and 
having  once  left  the  hunters  and  dogs  a  great  way  be- 
hind her,  she  makes  to  fome  little  hill,  or  rising  ground, 
where  she  raifes  herfelf  upon  her  hinder  legs,  that  there- 
by she  may  obferve  how  for  off,  or  how  near  her  pur- 
fuers  are. 

^The  younger  hares,  by  reafon  of  their  \veak  limbs, 
tread  heavier  on  the  earth  than  the  older,  and  therefore 
leave  the  greater  fcent  behind  them. 

At  a  year  old  they  run  very  fwiftly,  and  their  fcent  is 
ftronger  in  the  woods  than  in  the  plain  fields ;  and  if 
they  lie  down  on  .the  earth  (as  they  love  to  do)  in  red 
fidlow  grounds,  they  are  easily  defer ied. 

Their  footfteps  in  winter  are  more  apparent  than  in 
-fummer,  becaufe  as  the  nights  are  longer,  they  travel 
further;  neither  do  tlxey, fcent  in  winter  mornings  fo 
foon  as  it  is  day,  till  the  froft  is  a  little  thawed ;  but 
Specially  tlicir  footsteps  are  uncertain  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  for  then  they  leap  and  play  together,  fcatteringor 
patting  out  their  fcent  or  favour  i  and  in  the  fpring-time 
alfo,  when  they  do  engender,  they  confound  one  another's 
footfteps  by  multitudes. 

Hares  and  rabbets  are  mifchievous  to  nurferies  and 
ncwly-plnnted  orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  bark  of  the 
plants  i  for  the  prevention  of  which,  fome  bind  ropes 
about  the  trees  to  a  fufficient  height ;  others  daub  them 
with  tar,  which  being  of  itfelf  hurtful  to  young  plants, 
the  mifchief  is  prevented  by  mixing  it  with  any  kind  of 
greafe,  and  boiling  it  over  a  fire,  fo  as  both  may  incor- 
porate ;  then  with  a  brrtsh,  or  little  broom,  daub  over 
the  ftem  of  the  tree  as  high  as  a  rabbet  or  hare  can  reach} 
do  this'in  November^  and  it  will  fecure  the  trees  for  that 
whole  year,  it  being  the  winter-time  only  in  which  they 
feed  upon  the  bark. 

Alfo  fome  thin  ftuff  ojut  of  a  houfe  of  office,  or  the 
tluck  tempered  with  water,  has  been  often  applied  with 
good  fuccefs ;  or  the  white-wash  made  ufe  of  by  plaif- 
tcrors  for  whitening  houfes«  done  once  a  year  over  the 
treeswith  a  brush,  will  preferve  them  from  hares,  deer, 
and  other  animals. 

As  for  fuch  hares  as  are  bred  in  warrens,  the  war- 
rcners  have  a  crafy  device  to  fatten  them,  which  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  effectual ;  and  that  is, 
by  putting  wax  into  their  ears  to  make  them  deaf,  and 
then  turning  them  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  feed, 
where,  being  freed  from  the  fear  of  hounds,  and  for 
want  of  hearing,  they  grow  fat  before  others  of  their 
kind. 

Hare  Hunting, 

"ThougE  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  for  fox-hunters 


t:)  hold  this  diversion  in  contempt,  a  man  who  will  ride 
up  to  a  pack  of  good  harriers,  through  a  whole  feafon, 
muft  take  more  \eaps,  and  ride  hard  more  miles,  than 
he  would  with  the  beft  pack  of  fox  hounds  in .  the 
kingdom.  Xenophon(who  it  muft  be  allowed,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  fox-hunters)  fays,  "  the  animal  (viz. 
*'  the  hare)  is  fo  pleasing,  that  whoever  fees  it  either 
trailed,  or  found,  or  purfued,  or  taken,  forgets  every 
*^  thing  elfe  lie  is  moft  attached  to."  And  it  is  to  the 
hare  chafe  that  Somerville  ajplics  thefe  fpirited  lines; 

Where  are  their  forrows,  difappointments,  wrongs. 
Vexations,  sicknefs,  cares  ?  All,  all  are  gone. 
And  with  the  panting  winds  lay  all  behind. 

Though  he  was  fiilly  alive  to  the  noble  enthusiafm  of 
fox-hunting,  I  should  think,  indeed,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  the  finding  a  fox  in  ftyle,  and  fairly,  fronx  the  dray 
to  the  cover,  does  pofsefs  a  degree  of  animation,  and  let 
me  add  ahnoft  of  rapture,  wprth  the  beft  hare  chafe 
that  everwas  run ;  but  the  rapture  is  never  felt  by  the 
meridian  fox-hunters  of  <the  present  time. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  hare  natural  lyi  knows 
the  change  of  weather,  from  one  twenty-fotur  hours  to 
another. 

When  she  goes  to  her  form,  she  will  fuffer  the  dew 
to  touch  her  as  little  as  she  can,  but  takes  the  highways 
and  beaten  paths :  again,  when  she  rifes  out  of  her 
form,  if  she  couches  her  e^rs  and  fcut,  and  runs  not  very 
f^ft  at  firft,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  she  is  old  and 
crafty. 

They  go  to  buck  commonly  in  January^  Febrtiory^ 
and  March^  and  fometimes  all  the  warm  months  •  fome- 
times  feeking  th^  buck  at  feven  or  eight  miles  diftant 
from  the  place  they  ufually  sit  at,  following  the  high- 
ways, &c. 

To  diftinguish  a  male  hare  from  the  female,  you  may 
know  him  as  you  hunt  hini  to  his  form,  by  his  beating, 
the  hard  highways :  he  alfo  feeds  further  out  in  the 
plains,  and  makes  his  doublings  and  crofsin^  much 
wide,  and  of  greater  compafs  than  the  female  doth  \ 
whereas  the  female  will  keep  clofe  by  fome  covert  side, 
turning  and  winding  in  the  bushes  like  a  coney  ;  and  if 
she  go  to  relief  in  the  com  fields,  she  feldom  crofses  over 
the  furrows,  but  follows  them  along,  ftaying  upon  the 
thickest  tufts  of  com  to  feed. 

You  may  likewife  know  a  buck  at  his  rising  out  of  his 
form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which  are  more  upon  the 
whitish,  and  his  shoulders,  before  he  rifes,  will  be  redder 
than  the  doe's,  having  fome  loofe  long  hairs  growing  on 
them. 

Again,  his  head  is  shorter  and  better  trufsed,  his  hair 
about  his  lips  longer,  and  his  ears  shorter  and  more 
grey ;  the  haii*s  upon  the  female's  chine  2tre  of  a  blackish 

grey. 

And  besides,  when  hounds  hunt  a  female  hare,  she 
will  ufe  more  crofsing  and  doubling,  feldom  making  oi;it 
endways  before  the  hounds  5  whereas  the  male  acts 
contrarily,  for  having  once  made  a  turn  or  two  about 
his  form,  then  farewell  hotmds,  for  he  will  frequently 
lead  them  five  or  six  miles  before  ever  )ie  will  turn  hw 
bead. 
Gg  ^  when 
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\Vl^en  yow  fee  that  your  hounds  liave  found  wliere  a 
hve  hath  pafsed  to  relief  upon  the  highway-side,  and 
hath  much  doubled  and  croised  upon  dry  places,  and 
never  much  broken  out  nor  relieved  in  the  corn,  it  is  a 
sign  she  is  but  lately  come  thither;  and  then  commonly 
she  will  ftav  upon  fome  high  place  to  look  about  her, 
and  to  chufe  out  a  place  tu  form  in,  which  she  will  be 
loath  to  part  with.  As  of  all  chafes  the  hare  onakes  the 
greateft  paftime  and  plcafure,  fo  it  is  a  great  delight  and 
latisfaction  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  tor  her 
felf-pre  fervat  ion . 

And  the  better  to  underftand  them,  consider  what 
weather  it  is :  if  it  be  rainy,  then  the  hare  will  hold  the 
highways  more  than  at  any  other  tfme,  and  if  she  come 
to  the  side  of  any  young  grove  or  fpring,  she  will  fcarce- 
ly  enter,  but  fquat  down  by  the  side  ot  it  till  the  hounds 
have  over-shot  her,  and  then  she  will  return  the  very 
faiue  way  she  came,  to  the  place  from  whence  she  was 
ftarted,  and  will  not  go  by  the  way  into  any  covert, 
for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that  hangs  upon  the 
boughs.^ 

In  this  cafe  the  Tiuntfman  ought  to  ftay  a  hundred 
paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood  side,  by  which  means 
he  will  perceive  whether  she  return  as  aforefaid ;  which 
if  she  dO|  he  muft  halloo  in  his  hounds,  and  call  them 
back,  and  that  prefently^  that  the  hounds  may  not  think 
it  thecflfunter  she  came  firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved  is,  the  place 
Where  the  hare  sits,  and  upon  what  wind  she  naakes  her 
form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  ;  she  will 
not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  upon  a  side^  or 
down  the  wind  ;  but  if  she  form  in  the  water  it  is  a  sign 
she  is  foul  and  measled.  If  you  hunt  fuch  a  one,  have  a 
fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook-sides,  for  there, 
and  near  plaches,  she  win  make  all  her  crofsings,  doub- 
lings, &c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  fdon  as  they 
have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  inftantly 
ftart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome  pool,  and 
reft  upon  fome  rush  b^din  themidft  of  it,;  and  would 
not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard  the  horn  again, 
and  then  have  fuvted  out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and 
have  ftood  up  before  the  hounds  four  hours  before  they 
could  kill  them,  fwimming  and  using  all  fubtleties  and 
crofsings  in  the  water. 

.Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fubtlety  of  a  hai:^, 
that  (ometimes,  after  she  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
she  will  ftart  a  fre^h  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
form. 

Others  having  been  hunted  a  considerable  time,  will 
creep  under  the  door  of  a  sheep  cot,  and  there  hide 
themfelves  among  the  sheep  ;  or  when  they  have  been 
hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
will  by  no  means  be, gotten  out  from  among  them  till 
the  hounds  are  coupled  lip  apd  the  sheep  chiven  i^to 
their  pens. 

Some  of  them  (and  that  feems  fomewhat  ftrange)jvill 
take  the  ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  ^pii^g  to 
the  vault. 

Some'  h^es  will  go  up  one  side  of  the  hedge  aii[d  cpme 


down  the  other,  the  thickf^cfs  of  the  hedge  being  the 
only  diftance  between  the  courfcs. 

A  hare  that  has  been  clofely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a 
quick-fet  hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  there^ 
of,  and  then  leaped  ofF  upon  the  ground. 

And  they  wilt  frequently  betake  themfelves  to  furze- 
bushes,  and  will  leap  from  one  to  the  other,- whereby 
the  hounds  are  frequently  in  default. 

Some  affirm,  that  a  hare,  after  she  has  been  hunted 
two  hours  and  more,  has  at  length,  to  fave  bei  feif, 
got  upon  an  old  wall,  six  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
and  hid  herfelf  hi  a  hole  that  wa$  made  for  fcaffolding ; 
and  that  fome  hares  have  f'./am  over  the  rivers  Trait 
and  Severn, 

A  hare  is  fuppofed  not  to  live,  above  feven  years  at 
the  moft,  efpecially  the  bucks,  and  if  a  buck  and  doe 
shall  keep  one  quarter  together,  they  will  never  fuffer 
any  ftrange  hare  to  sit  by  them,  and  therefore  it  is  faid, 
by  way  of  proverb,  the  more  you  hunt,  the  more  hares 
you  shall  have ;  becaufe,  when  you  have  killed  one  hare, 
another  will  come  and  pofsefs  his  form. 

A  hare  hath  a  greater  fcent,  and  is  more  eagerly  hunted 
by  the  hounds,  when  she  feeds  and  relieves  upon  gr^eu 
corn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year ;  and  yet 
there  are  fome  hares  that  naturally  give  a  greater  fcent 
than  others,  as  the  large  wood-harps  j  and  fuch  as  are 
foul  and  measled  keep  near  the  v/aters :  but  the  fmall 
red  hare,  which  is  not  much  birger  than  a  coney,  iii 
neither  of  Ip ftrong  a  fcent^  nor  fo  ea^ealy  hunted. 

Thofe  hares  that  feed  upon  the  Imall  branches  ^(f 
wild  thyme,  or  fuch  like  herbs,  are  generally  very  fwift,. 
and  will  ftand  long  up  before  the  hounds. 

Again,  there  are  fome  hares  more  fubtle  and  cun-, 
ning  than  others :  young  hares  which  have  never  been 
hunted  are  foolish,  and  are  neither  of  force  nor  cam- 
city  to  ufe  fuch  fubtleties  and  crafts,  but  moft  commonlj 
hold  on  end-ways  before  the  hounds,  and  oftentimes 
fquat  and  ftart  again,  whicli  greatly  encourages  the 
hounds,  and  enters  them  better  than  if  the  hare  should 
fly  end-ways,  as  fometimes  they  will  for  five  or  six  miles 
an  .end. 

The  females  are  more  crafty  and  politic  than  the 
males,  for  they  double  and  turn  shorter,  which  is  un- 
pleafant  to  the  hoirnds ;  for  it  is  troublefome  to  them  to 
turn  fo  often,  delighting;  more  in  an  end-way  chace, 
rqnning. with  all  their  force:  for  thofe  hares  whjch 
double  and  crofs  fo  often,  it  is  requisite-  at  de&ult^  to 
caft  the  greater  ^ompafs  about,  when  you  beat,  td  mal^ 
it  out,  for  fo  you  will  find  all  her  fubtleties,  andjiet 
need  not  ftick  upon  any  of  them,  but  only  where  she 
went  on  forward  ;  by  this  means  you  will  abate  her  force, 
and  compel  her  to  ufe  doublings  and  crofsings. 

To  enter  hounds  to  a  hare,  let  the  huntfipan  be  iufe 

in  the  firft  place  to  make  them  veiy  well  .acquainted 

with  himfelf  and  his  voice,  and  let  jthem  mkl^jEcand  the 

horn,  which  he  shojald  oever  .blow  but  when  there. is 

.  caufe  for  it. 

When  you  enter  a  young  kennel  of  hounds,  have  a 
fpecial  regard  to  the  c^jntry  where  you  make  the  firft 
<^uarry,  for  fo  they  are  like  to  lucceed  accordingly , 
smce  their  -beiQg  entered  ^ft  in  a  {>lam  ^^^  sh'^jx^p^t 

^<^y  cotiittrj 
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Country,  will  make  them  ever  after  delight  more  to 
hunt  therein  than  elfewhere  -,  and  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  coverts. 

In  order  to  have  the  beft  hounds,  ufe  them  to  all 
kinds  of  hunting,  yet  do  not  oblige  them  to  hunt  in  the 
morning,  by  reafon  of  the  dew  and  moifture  of  the 
earth ;  and  besides,  if  they  be  afterwards  hunted  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  will  foon  give  over  the  chace, 
neither  will  they  call  on  willingly  nor  chearfully,  but 
feek  out  the  shades  to  sleep  in. 

But  yet  many  are  of  opinion,  that  to  hunt  both  early 
and  late  in  the  mcH-ning,  by  trailing,  profits  the  hounds 
as  to  the  ufe  of  their  nofes ;  and  by  keeping  them  fome- 
times  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  till  night,  incites  cou- 
rage in  them. 

The  beft  feafon  to  enter  young  hounds,  is  in  Sffh- 
tember  and  October^  for  then  the  weather  is  temperate, 
ind  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold ;  and  this  is  the  feafon 
to  find  youi^  hares  that  have  never  been  hunted,  which 
are  silly  and  ignorant  of  the  politic  crofsings,  doub- 
lings, &c.  of  their  sires,  running  commonly  end- 
ways, frequently  fquatting,  and  as  often  ftarting ; 
by  which  encouragement  the  hounds  are  thebetter  en- 
tered. 

Some  hares  hold  the  high  beaten  ways  only,  where 
the  hounds  can  have  no  fcent^  therefore,  when  the 
_  huntfman  finds  his  hounds  at  a'  default  in  the  highway, 
let  him  hunt  on  until  he  finds  where  the  hare  hath 
broken  from  the  highway,  or  hath  found  fome  dale  or 
fresh  place  where  the  hounds  may  recover  fcent,  looking 
narrowly  oq  the  ground  as  he  goes,  to  fee  to  find  the 
footing  or  pricking  of  the  hare. 

There  are  other  places  wherein  a  hound  can  find  no 
fcent;  and  that  is,  in  fat  and  rotten  ground,  which 
fticks  to  the  feet  of  the  hare  5  and  this  is  called  carry- 
ing, and  fo  of  confequence  she  leaves  no  fcent  behind 

There  are  alfo  certain  months  in  the  year  in  which 
a  hound  can  find  no  fcent ;  and  that  is,  in  the  fpring 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  fragrant  fcent  of  flowers  and  the 
like* 

But  avoid  hunting  in  hard  frofty  weather  as  much  as 
you  can,  for  that  will  be  apt  to  furbate  or  founder  your 
hounds,  and  caufe  them  to  loofe  their  claws;  besides,  at 
t^t  time  a  hare  runs  better  than  at  any  other  time,  the 
foles  of  their  feet  beiog  hairy. 

In  a  word,  the  beft  way  of  entering  young  hounds, 
i^  with  the  afsiftance  of  old   ftaimch  hounds,   fo  they 
will   be  better  learned  to  caft  for  it  at  a  doubling  or' 
default. 

H^hat  time  of  the  year  is  best  for  Hare-hunting  ;  how  to  find 
heTi  start  herj  and  chase  h^. 

.  ji 

The  beft  time  to  begin  hare-hunting,  is  about  the 
middle  of  SeptenAer^  and  to  end  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Febtvmryy  left  you  deftrqy  the  tsurly  brood  of 
levered. 

/And  ))eside$,  when  the  wintar^omes  to,  the  nvoift- 
nefs  and  tooln^efs  of  the  earth  ia^reafes,  which  is  ^gree- 
abte  to  the  nature  of  the  hounds,  and  very  acceptable. 


they  not  liking  extf  eme«  either  of  hot  cor  c^ld  w«a^ 
th'er. 

Thofe  hounds  that  are  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
may  be  exercifed  three  times  a  week ;  and  the  huntiAg 
fo  (Aen  will  do  them  good,  provided  they  be  well  fed  \ 
and  they  may  be  kept  the  greateft  part  of  the  day^  both 
to  try  their  Itoutnefs,  and  to  make  them  ftout. 

U  any  hound  shall  have  found  the  trail  of  a  hare, 
when  she  hath  relieved  that  night,  the  huntfman  ought 
not  to  be  too  hafty,  but  let  the  hounds  make  it  of  them- 
felves :  and  when  he  perceives  that  they  beigin  to  draw 
in  together,  and  to  call  on  freshly,  then  he  ought  to  eiii- 
courage  them,  efpeciaily  that  hound  which  hunteth 
beft,  frequently  calling  him  by  his  name. 

Here  you  may  take  notice,  that  a  hare  leaveth  better 
fcent  when  she  goes  to  relief,  than  when  she  goeth  to- 
ward her  form  :  for  when  she  reUeves  in  the  field,  she 
coucheth  her  body  low  upon  the  ground,  pafsine  often 
over  one  piece  of  ground,  to  find  where  the  belt  food 
lies,  and  thus  leaveth  the  beft  ftent,  crofsing  alfo  foree-' 
times  •  besides,  when  she  goes  to  her  form,  iJbe  com-* 
monly  takes  the  highways,  doubling,  crofiMOgv  .;an4 
leaping  as  lightly  as  she  can ;  in  which  places*  tbfi 
hounds  can  have  no  fcent  by  reafon  of  the  diift,  £tc. 
and  yet  they  will  fquat  by  the  sides  of  highways,  ^»A. 
therefore  let  the  huntlai^  beat  very  w«U  the  ftidies  of 
tho(#  highways.  '      ^, 

Now  having  found  where  a  hare  hath  j?elisvedinTome 
pafture  or  corn-field,  you  muft  then  consider  the  fea- 
fon of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  \a  c  for  if  it  be 
in  the  fpring  time  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  not  then  sit  in 
bushes,  becaufe  they  are  frequently  infefted  wkh  {uf- 
mires,  fnakes,  and  adders ;  but  will  sit  in  com  fields  and 
open  places. 

In  the  winter  time,  they  sit  near  towns  and  vilUges, 
in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles,  jsijpecially  when.thct 
wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly.  ..7 

According  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the^^lace  whore 
the  hare  is  accustomed  to  sit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  and  ftart  her.  But  thofe  fportfmen  who  are 
too  lazy  to  go  out  early  in  the  mornings  loofe  the  beft 
part  of  the  diversion,  which  certaitily  consifts  in  trailiag 
a  hare  from  her  feed  to  her  feat ;  or,  to  fpeak  fnor^ 
technically,  to  her  form.  With  what  animation  is  thi9 
defcribed  by  Xenophon,  who,  though  <»ie  of  the  wifest 
philofophers,  the  braveft  fctkUers,  and  the  fineft  writers 
of  antiquity,  did  not  think  the  manly  diversion  of  ^be 
chace  beneath  his  accurate  inveftigation.  ^*  The  dogs 
^*  (he  fays)  keep  running  on  with  joy  and  alacrity,  inv^f- 
*^  tigating  the  trail  through  eveny  tumi  now  tin.  circles; 
'*  now  ftraight  forward,  now  obliquely,  through  thiiok 
^<  and  thin,  places  known  and  unknown,  pafsm^  e$ich 
^*  other  by  ttfms,  moving'thcirtails>.throwisg  bft«k  their 
*^  ears,  and  their  eyes^d^ing  fire.  When  .they  'coo^' 
'*  near  the  hare,  they  diCco^wr  it  to  the  huntI]tRani  by 
<<  violently  shaktng'not^mliyithieiritails,  buttheir  nHMie 
^MK)die$,  by^mshin^  OninawilrlikeiilaBntr,  bytr^iag 
*'  to  futpafee^h  other  in^{pe«d,  byirusmngieagtltyto*- 
**  gtther,  by^no^  crtm4ing€iofi9,:aiidinow*.dtqli£mQg,t 
^  i  and  then  ^sainmshiogcotti  tiUiilt  Itngth^faty  ;oomeito< 
<^  the  feat  of  the  hare,  \nd  rush  in  upon  her ;  she 
G  g  2  imme- 
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'♦  immediately  jamp»up  ai^d  flics,  the  dogs  purfuing  ber 
*^  in  full  cry.       Cmeyeticos. 

After  the  hare  has  been  ftarted,  and  is  on  foot,  then 
ftep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
houndsi  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it,  iind  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry  5  then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firft,  making  not  too 
muth  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ;  for  at  the  iirft, 
hounds  are  apt  to  overshoot  the  chafe  through  too  much 
heat. 

"  But  wh^n  they  have  run  a  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  you 
fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and  ftick.  well  upon 
It,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with  the  hounds,  bc- 
caufe  by  that  time  their  bent  will  be  cooled,  and  they 
will  hunt  more  foberly. 

But,  above  all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling,  which 
muft  be  your  direction  for  the  whole  day  ;  for  all  the 
doubling  that  she  shall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the 
former,  and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  shall  fee 
her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make 
your  compafses  great  or  Itttte,  long  or  short,  to  help 
the  defaults,  always  feeking  the  moikeft  and  nioft  com- 
modioub  peaces  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

To  conclude )  as  we  have  already  hinted,  thofe  who 
•  delight  in  hunting  the  hare>  muft  rife  early,  left  they  be 
deprived  of  the  K^nt  of  her  footfteps,  by  which  means 
the  dogs  will  be  incapacitated  to  follow  their  game  5  for 
the  nature  of  the  fcent  is  foch,'  that  it  will  not  remain 
long,  but  fuddenly,  in  a  manner  every  hour,  vanishes 
awayt  An  erroneous  ide^  has  been  generally  enter- 
tained) that  there  is  a  peculiar  penalty  on  shooting  a 
harfe  I  this  has  partly  arifen  from  the  arrangement  of 
Dr.  Burn,  who  gives  the  penalties  annexed  to  each 
fpecies  of  game  fejparately.  But  the  fame  aft,  and  the 
and  the  fame  daufe  in  that  aft,  &c.  viz.  I  Jas.  ch.  5^7, 
f»  2,  which  prohibits  the  shooting  at  or  killing  any  hare, 
either  with  gun  or  bow,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  or 
thfee  months  imprifonment.  Prohibits  alfo,  under  the 
(hme  penalty,  the  shooting  of  pheafants,  partridges,  wild 
diicks,- pigeons,  Scci  and  confequently  muft  be  consider- 
ed as  obfoleteTi  though  cerrainly  fcill  in  force,  becaufe 
Unrepealed.  The  fquire  who  should  convift  one  of  his 
(Jualitied  neighbours,  for  sliooting  a  hare,  under  this 
ftatute,  would  be  furprifed  to  find  it  enforced  againft 
himfelf,  the  firft  time  he  went  a  partridge  shooting. 
This  law  was  made  to  preferve  game  for  the  hawker  as 
w^ll  as  the  hunter,  by  that  royal  fportfman,  James  I. 
—i$ir  Hunting:  '  * 

HARE   NETS  and  Rabbet    Nets.       The  three 
-.  feveral  forts  of  nets  reprefented  in  plate  VIII.  are  proper 
ehh^f  for  hares  or  rabbits.    * 

iiy  the  placing  of  thefe  obferve  the  path  or  tract  in 
Mkj  coppice,  or  furrow,  by  which  any  hare  ufes  to  pafs ; 
liictwile  how  the  wind  is,  fo  as  to  fet  them  as  the  hare 
aend  wind  may  come  together :  if  the  wind  be  side-ways 
it  will  do  well  enough,  but  never  let  it  blow  over  the 
net  imo' the  harems  face,  for  he  will  fcetit  both  it  and  you 
at  a  diftance  \  the  two  pointed  lines'  A  C,  in  the  firft 
figure,  denote  the  foot  paths  whereby  the  game  ufes  to 
paf$«-   Thfn  |»repare  thsee  or  four  more  ftakes  accord- 


ing to  the  length  of  the  ncf ;  ".vhivh  frake?  should  be 
about  the  bignefs  of  one*s  thun^b,  and  near  four  feet 
long,  sharpened  at  the  grer.t^r  en  J,  and  a  little  cr^-olced 
at  the  fmailer,  K,  S,  T  \  ftick  the'ih  in  the  ground  fome-t 
vhat  sloping,  as  if  fo  forced  by  th<?  wind  :  two  of  them 
are  to  be  fet  at  the  two  sides  of  the  xvay  and  the  middle, 
irs.  there  is  occ.isionj.  they  muft  only  hold  up  the  net 
from  flailing,  but  in  a  very  slight  manner,  that  if  tb^ 
game  rim  againft  it,  it  m«y  fall  down,  and  fo  entangle 
liim  :  be  fure  to  hide  yourfelf  in  fome  ditch,  or  bush, 
behind  a  tree,  or  the  hke  place,  behind  the  net ;  then, 
v.'ben  you  perceive  the  grme  to  be  p^fsed,  give  a  shout, 
flinging  yqur  h:it  at  them,  which  will  put  thciT^  into 
fr.ch  a  furprize  that  they. will  fpring  on,  and  tpP  juft 
into  the  net,  fo  that  you  muft  be  ni^iWp  ^o  tal?e  them, 
left  they  break  out,  and  efcape 

iJut  obferve,  this  net  is  not  fo  grounded  in  windy 
weather  as  in  fair. 

The  middlemoft  flap  muft  be  fet  much  ^fter  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  ;  :is  to  the  way  and  wind,  you  fee 
how  the  two  cords  at  each  end  of  the  net  ought  to  be 
difpofed  j  next,  you  muft  have  two  fticks,  K,L,M,  N, 
each  four  feet  long,  and  twice  as  thick  as  one's  thumb, 
which  are  to  be  cut  exactly  fmoQth  at  each  end,  and 
fixed  thus,  take  the  ftick  H,  I,  put  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
way  upon  the  cprd  L,  which  is  on  the  bottom"  of  the 
net,  and  the  other  cord  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  Ae 
ftick  ;  then  go  along  behind  the  net,  tupportir.g  it  with 
your  hand,  and  place  your  fecond  ftick  juft  as  you  did 
the  firft  \  bat  you  should  endeavour  to  lean  a  little  tO¥ 
wards  the  way  where  you  expect  the  game  will  come, 
for  the  beaft's  running  fiercely  againft  the  net  will 
force  the  fticks  to  give  way,  and  fo  the  net  falls  OQ 
him. 

There'  is  another  net  reprefented  by  the  laft  figure^ 
which  is  lefs  troublefome  than  either  of  the  former, 
only  it  may  be  farther  dbcerned  5  yet  it  is  good  for  rabbets 
in  luch  foot-paths,  and  only  ufed  for  them  and  bares  j 
whereas  the  others  are  ufeful  alfo  for  the  taking  of 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  pdle-cats.  The  true  time 
to  fet  thefe  nets  is  at  break  of  day,  till  half  an  hour 
before  fun-rising,  and  firom  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet 
till  dark. 

HARJ^ESS  GALLS;  fometimes  the  breafts  of 
coach-horfes  are  galled  by  the  bamefs,  or  rife  in  hard 
bunches,  efpecially  in  rainy  weather. 

To  cure  this,  firft  shave  oflF  the  hair  about  the  fore 
very  clofe,  and  rub  the  whole  breaft  with  a  lather  of 
water  and  black  foap ;  then  wash  that  part  of  the 
breaft  which  is  ufually  covered  with  the  petrel, 
with  fait  and  water,  fuflTcring  it  to  dry  off  it- 
felf. 

If  the  hardnefs  of  any  part  of  the  harnefs  occasions 
the  galling,  take  it  away,  or  cover  it  with  little  bol- 
fters. 

HARRIER ;  a  hound,  which,  firom  his  chasin^^ 
or  tracing  by  foot,  is  naturally  endued  with  an  admi- 
rable gift  of  fmelling,  being  alfo  bold  and  courage^ 
ous  in  the  purfuit  of  his  game,  of  which  there  are  feve- 
ral  kindi;  and  all  difier  in  their  fervices ;  fome  are 
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for  the  hare,  the  fox,  wolf,  hart>  pole-eat,  we;ifel,  coney, 
'Inick,  badger,  otter,  &c,  foipe  for  one  thing,  fome- 
for  another. 

It  requires  foii^^  degree  of  fagacky  in  the  abfur4,  to 
^nd  any  other  denomination  of  harrier  than  the  game 
It  purfues ;  but  one  of  the .  commenutors  ou  hhak- 
jpeare,  eminent  for  thjs  fp^i§s  of  fagacity,  has  traced 
it  to  an  ohfolete  verb,  to  harry  g  for  fom^thmg  similar  to 
this   is   fanctioned   by    Act  of  Parliament,     ^fe  Ter* 

RIER. 

The  hound  moft  in  ufe,  and  proper  for  hare-hunting, 
paay  be  contined  to  few  forts,  and  each  excellent  in 
pature.  To  wit,  the  deep-tongued,  thick-lipped,  broad 
and  long-hung  font  hern  hounds.  I  he  fleet,  sharp-nofed 
^og,  ears  narrow  ^nd  pointed,  deep-chefted,, with  thin 
$houlders,  protending  a  quarter  of  the  fox  ftrain.  The 
rough  wire-haired  hound,  thick-quartered,  well  hung, 
liot  too  fleshy  shouldered,  together  with  the  rough  or 
fmooth  beagle  Each  of  thefe  forts  have  their  excej- 
iencies,  &c.  It  is  not  pofsible,  with  juftice,  to  com- 
^iend  one  before  another,  for  kind,  colour,  or  forvice, 
preference  being  given  according  to  the  humours  and 
inclination^  of  iportsmen,  the  tribe  of  whom  are 
yery  numerous,  and,  of  consequence,  diflfereut  in  opi» 
nion. 

He  that  delights  in  a  long  ehace  of  six  hours,  often 

^  more,  and  to  be  in  with  the  dogs  a'l  the  time,  let  him 
breed  of  the  fouthern  hounds,  or  fuch  heavy  dogs  as 
Sussex  gentlemen  run  in  the  weald.  They  make  good 
<ieep  bafs  music,  afford  great  diversion,  ^  and  considering 
how  dirty  the  country  is,  fatigue  the  healthy  footmen 
very  litle.  In  an  open  country,  where  there  is  good 
riding,  prefer  the  fecond  fort,  with  a  quarter  of  the 
fox-ftrain,  thefe  fuit  the  more  eager,  active  horfeman, 
and  fpend  their  tongues  generously,  making  delightful 
harmony,  and  at  tb$  fame  time  go  at  fuch  a  rate,  a  hare 
durft  not  play  many  tricks  before  them ;  they  feldom 
allow  her  time  to  loiter,  she  muft  run,  and  continue  her 
foiling  or  change  foil,  if  the  latter,  she  dies  5  keep  in 
jiuntiman,  fresh  ground  on  the  turf,  is,  in  fome  degree, 
a  continued  view,  otherwife  hang  your  dogs  5  (barring 
all  extraordinary  accidents  of  high^^ys  and  sheep  ble- 
mish) for  I  would  no  more  excufe  the  lofs  of  a  hare  on 
Aesh  fward,  unlefs  the  huntsman's  fault,  which  is  too 
often  the  cafe,  than  I  would  a  kennel  of  fox-hounds 
losing  rejmard  in  full  chafe ;  the  reafons  againft .  it  *in 
both  diversions  are  the  fame. 

The  slow  hounds  generally  pack  beft.  Of  tiie  fe- 
cond fort,  many  not  being  of  equal  fpeed  (for  it  is  hard 
to  proeure  an  even  kennel  of  £aft  hounds)  will  be  found 
to  tail,  which,  is  an  inconyeniency,  for  the  hind  dogs  la- 

.  bour  on  to  overtake  the  leading  hounds,  and  feldom  or 
ever.ftop,  nor  are  of  the  leaft  use  but  to  enlarge  the 
cry,  unlefs  at  an  over-run,  which  happens  at  the  top  of 
the  morn,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together,  then  the 
old  hound^,  thrown  out,  or  tailed,  often  com^  up,  and 
hit  the  fault  offl  The  fouthern  dogs  are  not  fo  guilty 
of  running  a-head ;  for,  as  they  pack  well  together, 
from  tkeir  equality  of  fpeed,  (it  beine  easier  to  tv:A 
the  3I0W  than  the  {aft)at  the  leaft  balk,  there  are  ten 
nofes  on  the  ground  for  one.    The  third  fpecies  of 


homid  yoii  will  feldofi)  fep  an  entire  kennel  of,  being 
in  fome  psjrts  not  much  encouraged  j  They  are  of  nortli- 
em  breed|  and  in  gr^at  esteem,  being  bold  dogs,  and 
by  niany  huntsmen  prefeired  for  the  otter  and  martin : 
in  (ome  places  they  are  encouraged  for  fox.  hounds,  but 
bad  to  breed  from,  being  too  fubject  to  degenerate,  and 
produce  thick,  low,  heavy-shouldered  dogs,  unfit  fori  he 
chafe.  Beagles,  rough  or  fmooth,  have  their  admirerS, 
they  fpend  their  tpngues  freely,  in  treble  or  tenor,  and 
go  at  a  greater  rafe  than  the  louthem  hounds,  but  tail 
abominably.  They  run  low  to  ground,  therefore  enjoy 
the  fcent  better  than  taller  dogs,  pfpecially  when  the 
atmofphere  lies  low.  In  an  enclofed  country  they  do 
beft,  as  they  mwfe  with  the  hare,  and  at  trailing,  or 
default,  are  pretty  good  for  hedge-rows. 

Of  the  two  fo-ts,  the  rough,  or  wire-haired,  being 
generally  good  shouldered  dogs,  and  well  filleted,  are 
preferred. 

Smooth-haired  beagles  are  commonly  deep  hung, 
thick-lipped,  and  large  nof trilled,  but  bften  fo  foft,  folid, 
and  bad  quartered,  as  to  be  shoulder-shook  and  crip- 
pled the  firft  feafon's  hunt,  and  have  frequently  that 
unpardonable  fault  of  crooked  legs,  like  the  terrier,  or. ' 
right  Bath  turn-fpit. 

Few  of  them  will  endure  a  tolerable  hunt,  or  at 
defi^ult  bear  hard  charging.  After  two  hours  running, 
obferve  them  crippled  and  down  •,  the  huntfman  may 
go  on  himfelf,  fof  what  afsistance  many  of  ^hem  giye 
him,  and  it  is  plain,  from  their  form  ^nd  shape,  that 
they  are  not*  designed  for  hard  exercife. 

So  much  for  harriers ;  a  deal  may  be  faid  for  and 
againft  the  feveral  kinds  ;  it  is  a  wide  unfettled  point  to 
give  opinion  upon  j  but  to  fum  up  the  whole  in  a  few 
words,  ftaunch,  true  hounds,  of  any  fort,  are  desirable ; 
and  whoever  has  the.n  of  pretty  equal  age  and  fpe^, 
with  the  requisites  of  packing  and  hunting  well  toge- 
ther, whether  south'ern,  northern,  fox-ftrain,  or  beagle, 
can  boaft  an  invaluable  advantage  in  the  diversion,  and 
which  few  gentlemen,  let  them  breed  ever  fo  true, 
can  attain  to  but  in  years. 

The  properties'  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a 
hound,  are,  to  prefer  the  dog  of  a  middling  size,  with 
his  back  longer  than  round,  nofe  large,  with  noftrils 
bold  and  wide,  cheft  deep  and  capacious,  fillets  great 
and  high,  haimches  large,  hams  ftraight,  the  fole  hard 
and  dry,  claws  large,  ears  wide,  thin,  and  deep,  more 
round  than  sharp,  eyes  large  and  protuberant,  forehead 
prominent,  and  upper  lips  thick,  and  deeper  than  the 
lower  jaw. 

HART,  is  the  moft  noble  and  ftately  beaft,  and, 
in  the  firft  year,  is  called  a  hind-calf,  in  the  fecond  la 
knobber,  in  thj^  third  a  brock,  in  the  fourth  a  ftag^ 
«urd,  in  the  fifth  a  ftag,  and  in  the  sixth  a  hart ;  though 
It  is  now  entirely  laid  aside,  except  by  poets -and  sign- 
painters,  and  ftag  is  in  general  ufe  for  the  animal  3  there- 
fore, for  a  further  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  it,  the 
rieader  is  refen'ed  to  the  article  ftag,  ^n  this  -  Dic- 
tionary. 'V 

Harts  are  bred  in  moft  jcountrii^s,  but  the  ancients 
preferred  thofe  of  Britain  before  all  others,  where  they 
are  of  diy«rs  colours. 
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Thefe  exc^l  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  thdr  horns, 
which  are  very  high,  yet  do  not  grow  to  their  bones  or 
fcalps,  but  to  their  skin,  branching  forth  into  many 
fpears,  being  folid  throughout,  and  as  hard  as  ftones, 
and  fall  off  once  a  year. 

But  if  tliey  remain  abroad  in  the  air,  and  are  fome- 
times  wet,  and  fometimes  dry,  they  grow  light.;  by 
which  it  would  feem  they  are  of  an  earthy  fubftance^ 
concrete,  and  hardened  with  a  ftrong  heat,  made  like 
onto  bones. 

They  lofe  their  horns  every  year  in  the  fpring. 

At  one  year  old  they  have  nothing  but  bunches,  that 
are  fmall  significators  of  horns  to  come  :  at  two  years 
they  appear  more  perfectly,  but  (traight  and  single  :  at 
three  they  grow  into  two  fpnrs ;  at  four  into  three,  and 
fo  increafe  every  year  in  their  branches  till  they  are  six; 
and  above  that  time  their  age  is  not  certainly  known 
by  the  head. 

.  Having  loft  their  horns^  in  the  day-time  they  hide 
themfelvesi  inhabiting  the  shades  to  avoid  the  annoy- 
ance of  flies,  and  feed,  during  that  time,  only  in  the 
night. 

Their  new  horos  come  out  at  firft  like  bunches,  and 
afterwards  (as  has  been  faid  before)  by  the  increafe  of  the 
fun's  heat  they  grow  more  hard,  covered  with  a  rough 
skin,  which  b  called  a  velvet  head :  and  as  that  skin 
drieth,  they  daily  try  the  ftrength  of  their  new  heads 
upon  trees,^  which  not  only  fcrapeth  oflT  the  rough nefs, 
but,^  by  the  pain  they  feel  thus  rubbing,  they  are  taught 
how  long  to  forbear  the  company  of  their  fellows ;  for 
at  laft,  when,  in  their  chafing  and  fretting  of  their  iTew 
horns  againft  the  trees,  they  can  feel  no  longer  pain  an<i 
fmart  in  them,  they  feem  as  if  they  thought  it  were  high 
time  to  forfake  their  folitary  dwellings,  and  return  again 
to  their  former  condition. 

The  reafon  why,  harts  and  deers  shed  their  horns  an- 
nually are  thefe : 

Firft,  becaufe  of  the  matter  of  which  they  consift ;  for 
it  is  dry  and  earthy  like  the  fubftance  of  gfeen  leaves, 
which  alfo  fall  annually;  likewife  wanting  glewy  or 
holding  moifture,  for  which  reaibn  the  horn  of  a  hart 
cannot  be  bent. 

Secondly,  from  the  place  they  grow  upon,  for  they 
are  not  rooted  upon  the  skull,  but  only  within  the 
skin. 

Thirdly,  from  the  efficient  caufe  ;  for  they  are  hard- 
ened both  with  the  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  winter; 
by  means  of  which  the  pores  which  should  receive  the 
nourishing  liquor  are  shut  up  and  ftopped,  fo  that  their 
native  heat  necefsarily  drieth  ;  which  does  not  fo  happen 
in  other  beafts,  whdfe  horns  are  for  the  moft  pdrt  hollow 
and. fitted  for  long  continuance;  but  the  new  bunches 
fwelling  up,. towards  the  fpriog,  thruft  oflT  th^  old  horns 
baving  the  aisiftance  of  boughs  of  trees>  weight  of  the 
liornS)  or  by  the  williiig  excursion  of  the  b^ft  that  bear- 
tth  them. 

It  has  been  obfer^ed,  that  when  a  hart  pricket^  up  has 
ears,  he  windeth  sharp,  very  far  and  fure,  and  difco- 
Tereth  all  treachery  againft  hiiXk ;  but  if  thcry  hai^  40^^^ 
imi  wag»  he  perceives  no^  ijaa^er. 

Th«ir  age  is  difcerned  by  their  teeth;    tb^y  Iiave 


four  on  both  sides,  with  which  they  grind  their  meat; 
besides  two  others,  which  ^re  .much  larger  in  the  male 
than  m  the  female. 

All  thefe  beafts  have  worms  in  their  heads  under- 
neath their  tongues,  in  a  hollow  place  where  the  neck- 
bone  is  joined  to  the  head,  which  are  no  bigger  than  fly- 
blows. 

The  blood  of  the  hart  is  not  like  that  of  other  beafts^ 
for  it  hath  no  fibres  in  it,  and  therefore  it  does  not  con- 
geal. 

His  heart  is  very  great,  and  fo  are  all  thofe  of  ffearfiil 
beafts,  having  in  it  a  bone  like  a  crofs. 

He.  hath ;  no  gall,  and  that  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  his 
long  life,  and  therefore  are  his  bowels  fo  bitter,  that  the 
dogs  will  not  touch  them  uhlefs  they  be  very  &t. 

The  genital  part  of  a  hart  is  all  nei^vousj  the  tail 
fm^ll :  and  a  hind  hath  udders  between  her  thighs,  with 
four  fpeans  like  a  cow. 

Iliefe  ve,  above  all  other  beafts,  both  ingenious  and 
fearful,  who,  although  they  have  large  horns,  yet 
their  defence  againft  other  four-footed  beafts  is  to  run 
away. 

The  hart  is  ftrangely  amazed,  when  he  hears  any  one 
call  or  whiftle  in  his  fift :  for  trial  of  which,  fome  feeing 
a  hart  in  the  plain  in  motion,  having  called  him,  crying 
ware,  ware,  take  heed  ;  and  thereupon  having  feen  him 
inftantly  turn  back,  making  fome  Uttle  ftand. 

He  hears  very  perfectly  when  his  head  and  ears 
are  erected ;  but  imperfectly  when  he  lets  them  down. 

When  he  is  on  foot,  and  not  afraid,  he  admires  every 
thing  he  fees,  and  takes  a  pleafure  to  gaze  at  them. 

A  hart  can  naturally  fwim  a  great  way,  fo  that  fome 
which  have  been  hunted  in  forefts  near  the  fea^  have 
plunged  into  it,  and  have  been  killed  by  fishermen  twelve 
miles  from  land. 

It  is  reported  of  them,  that  when  they  go  to  rut, 
and  for  that  purpofe  are  obliged  to  crofs  fame-great  ri- 
ver or  arm  of  the  fea,  they  afsemble  in  great  herds,  the 
ftrongeft  goilig  in  firft,  and  the  next  in  ftrength  fbln 
lowing  him,  and  fo  one  after  the  other,  relieving  them- 
felves  by  refting  their  heads  on  the  buttocks  of  each 
other. 

*  The  hind  commonly  carries  her  calf  eight  oi*  nine 
months,  which  ufually  falls  in  Alay^  although  fome  alter: 
fume  of  them  have  two  at  once,  and  eat  up  the  skin 
wherein  the  calf  did  lie. 

As  the  calf  grows  up,  she  Reaches  it  to  riin,  .leap, 
:u\d  the  way  it  ituift  take  to  defend  itfelf  from  the 
hoiuids. 

iiaris  &nd  hinds  are  very  long  lived,  living  commonly 
a  hundred  years  and  upwards. 


GfsneHi  (^leaking  laffthet^kunting  of  the  b^t,  fays,, 
*  This  '^ikl,  deceitf^il,  and  iirt>tl,e  -ijeaft,  h|y.  findings 
^9d  turnin(|s  often  deceives  its  Jnmter,  as  the  -^arts  of 
il//w^<fr*j^yij|iff  ,  fromfthte^jternl^le   ^f^y  .of^  -^/oi/^V 

l^ounds:    whfr^re  th^  pCT^.'^l^'^fi^^AP^^'^*  ^°^ 
his  dqgs,  "US  pHthdgorvs  di4,)ii§ich<>Ui7s^  with  wprds^i^ 
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art  to  fet  them  on,,  and  take  them  off  agjjiin  at  hi?  pleH- 
Gire. 

Whereof  he  muft  firft  of  all  encompafs  the  beaft 
in  her  own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour  her  in  the  view 
of  the  dogs,  that  they  may  never  lofe  her  slot,  or 
footing. 

Neither  muft.  he  fet  upon  every  on?,  either  of  the 
herd,  or  thofe  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a  little  one, 
but  partly  by  sight,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and 
fumet,  make  a  judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfp  ob- 
■ferve  the  I^rgenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  hunt f man  haviji^g  made  thefe  discoveries  in  or- 
der to  the  chafe,  takes  off  the  coupling  of  the  dogs,  and 
feme  on  horfeback,  fome  on  foot,  follow  the  cry, 
•^^rith  the  greateft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed,  remember- 
ing and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtle  turnings  and 
headings ;  with  all  agility  leaping  iedges,  gates,  pales, 
ditches  j  neither  fearing  thorns,  down-Mils,  nor  woods, 
but  mounting  a  fresh  horfe,  if  the  firft  tire  ;  follow  the 
largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which  muft  be  singled 
out  of  the  chafe ;  which  the  dogs  perceiving,  lyiuix  fol- 
low ;  not  following  any  other. 

The  dogs  ar£  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding  of 
horns,  ana  the  voice*  of  .the  huntfmen. 

But  fometimes  the  crafty  beaft  fends  forth  his  little 
fquire  to  be  facrificed^to  the  dogs  and  huntei's,  inftead 
of  himfelf,  lying  clpfp  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe, 
the  huntfman  muft  found  a  reti-eat,  break  off  the  dogs, 
and  tfake  UI9  that  is,  learn  them  again,  until  they 
b^^ brought  .to  the  fairer  g^e  ;  which  rifeth  with  fear, 
y/?t  ftill  ftriveth  by  flighty  until  he  be  wearied  and 
breathlefs* 

The  Nobles  call  the  beaft  a  wife  hart ;  who,  to  avoid 
all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft  herds,  and  fo 
brings  a  cloud  gf  error  on  the  dogs,  to  obftruct 
their  farther  purfuit ;  fometimes  alfo  beating  fome  of 
the  herd  unto  his  footings,  that  fo  he  may  the  more 
esasily  efcape,  by  amusing  the  dog$« 

Afterwards  he  betakes  himfeli  to  his  heels  again,  ftill 
running  with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refipesh- 
tf^ent,  but  alfb  becaufe  by  that  means  be  can  the  more 
e^ilv  hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers,  whether  they  be 
£u'.n'om  him,  or  near  to  him. 

But  at  lafty  being  again  difcovered  by  the  hunters,  and 
Oigadons  fcent  of  the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  of 
caittle,  as  cows,  sheep,  &c.  leaping  on  a  cow,  or  ox,  lay- 
ing the  fore^parts  of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching 
the  earth  only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very 
imall  or  no  fcent  at  all  behind  for  the  hounds  to  dii- 
cern. 

A  chief  huntfman  to  Lbv(^is  XII*  pf  France,  afiirms, 
**  That  on  a  time,  they  having  a  hart  in  chafe,. pn  a  fud- 
den,  the  hounds  were  a  fault,  fo  as  the  game  was  put  of 
si^t,  that  not  a  dpg  would  onqe  ftir  his  foot,  at  which 
the  hunters  were  all  amazed  *,  at  laft^  by  caiftlng  thehr 
eyes  abo^t,  they  difcovered  the .  fraud  ^f  tbe  crafty 
6iaft. 

'^Tbi^fewfis  a  great  white^orn,  whic^  grew  in  a 
shady  place,  as  high  as  a  moderate  tree,  Vbich  was 
epiuupgsif^  ^about  with  other  ^-frnaUer  shrws ;  into 
th^  the  hart  having  ~les^)ed,    ftood  there   aloft,    the 


bptighs  fpreading  from  one  to  another,  ,and  there' 
remained  till  he  was  thruft  thrpugh  by  the  himtfmani 
rather  than  he  would  yield  himfelf  u^  a  prey  to  the 
hounds,  his  mortal  enemies." 

But  their  uiual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
hard  befet,  and  every  way  intercepted,'  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  firft  comcfs 
upon  him,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by.  fpear  ot 
fword. ' 

'When  the  beaft  is  slain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn 
windeth  the  fall  of  the  beaft  5  and  then  the  whole  com- 
pany come  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for  fuch 
a  con  que  ft ;  among  whom,  the  skilful  left  opens  the 
beaft,  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly  belongs 
to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement :  for  which 
purpofe,  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  blood  of  the 
beaft  to  give  to  the  hounds. 

The  rutting  time  is  the  middle  of  September,  and 
continues  two  months :  the  older  they  are  the  hottcfr> 
and  the^hetter  they  pleafe  the  hinds,  and  therefore  thet 
go  to  ruf  .before  the  yoang  ones  j  and  being  very 
fiery,  they  will  not  fuffer  any  of  them  to  Come  near. 
the  hinds,  till  they  have  Tatistied  their  venereal  apjp?- 
tite,  " 

But  for  all  this,  the  young  ones  are  even, with  the  old, 
for  when  they  perceive  that  the  old  are  grown  weak'  b^ 
excefs  of  rutting,  the  young  will  frequently  attack  them, 
and  make  them  quit  the  place,  that  they  may  be  mafters 
of  the  fport. 

They  may  be  easily  killed  in  ruttin^-time,  for  they 
follow  the  fcents  of  the  hinds  with  fo  much  eagernefs, 
laying  their  nofes  to  the  ground^  thiat  they  mind  thit 
only  and  nothing  elfe. 

It  is  very  dangerous  for  any  man  to  come  near  them 
at  that  time,  for  then  they  will  make  at  any  livftig'crifi- 
ture  of  a  different  kind. 

In  fome  places  their  luft  arifes  in  October,  and  alfo  in 
May  9  and  then  (whereas  at  other  times  the  males  live 
apart  from  the  females)  they  go  about  like  lafcivious  lo- 
vers, feeking  the  company  of  the  females. 

The  males,  in  their  raging  luft,  make  a  peculiar 
noife.  '*  ^'rr    . 

One  jnale  will  cover  many  females,  contin^in?  in  this 
appetite  for  one  or  two  months* 

The  females  feem  chafte,  and  unwilling  to  admit  of 
copulation  by  reafon  of  the  rigpur  of  the  genital  of  the 
male;  and  therefore  they  sink  down  on  fpeir  buttocks, 
when  they  begin  to  feel  his  femen,  as  it  hks  been  ob- 
ferved  in  tame  harts ;  and  if  they  can,  the  females  nm 
away,  the  males  ftriving  to  hotdthem  bacli  with  their 
fore-feet.  -      ^  /:    •     •- 

It  cannot  be  well  faid,  that  they  are  covered  ftanding, 
ly^>  9^  R<^£i  but  rather  running:  fo'afe't&\^^Slfi& 
withereat^ft  feyenty. 

When  one^month  or  six  weeks  is  oyer  of  Aeir  rut- 
ting,   they  grow  much  tamer  V  anii' la^^' asEde^ill 
fiercenefg, 
every 

they  lie;,  ^„  >-  n-o"    -  Pt.*  --^-— -         ,  __ 

they  ftinklijp&  ^ 
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than  at  other  times :  and  in  tliofe  places  they  live 
till  fome  showers  of  rainfall;  after  which  they  return 
to  the  pafuire  again^  living  in  flocks  as  they  did  he- 
fbre- 

The  female  having  been  thus  filled,  never  afsociate 
again  with  the  male  tUl  she  is  delivered  of  her  burthen, 
which  is  in  about  eight  months,  and  produces  generally 
but  one  at  a  time,  very  feldom  two  ;  which  she  lodges 
cunningly  in  some  covert.  If  she  perceive  them  ftub- 
born  and  wild,  she  will  beat  them  with  her  feet  till  they 
lie  close  and  quiet. 

She  oftentimes  leadeth  forth  her  young,  teaching  it  to 
run,  and  leap  over  bushes,  stones,  and  fmall  slirubs,  and 
fo  continueth  all  the  fummer  long,  while  their  own 
ftrength  is  the  naoft  considerable. 

It  is  very  plcafant  to  obferve  them,  when  they  go  to 
.  rut,  and  make  their  vault ;  for  when  they  fmell  the 
bind,  they  raife  their  nofe  up  into  the  air  •,  and  if  it  be  a 
great  hart,  he  will  turn  his  head  and  look  about  to  fee 
whether  there  be  any  near  him  to  interrupt  and  Cpoil 
hisTport. 

Upon  this,  the  young  fly  away  for  fear;  but  if  there 
be  any  of  equal  bignefi,  they  then  ftrive  which  shall 
vault  firft ;  and  in  the  opposing  each  otJier,  they  fcrape 
the  ground  with  their  feet,  shocking  and  butting  each 
other  fo  furiously,  that  you  may  hear  the  noife  they  make 
with  their  horns,  half  a  mile,  fo  long  till  one  of  them  is 
the  conqueror. 

The  hind  beholding  this  encounter,  never  ftirs  from 
her  station,  expecting,  as  it  were,  the  vaulting  of  him 
who  shall  get  the  mastery,  who  having  got  it,  bellows, 
and  then  instantlv  covers  her.  The  coats  or  colours  of 
harts  are  of  three  different  sorts,  brown,  red,  and 
fallow^  and  of  each  of  these  coats  there  proceeds 
two  sorts  of  harts,  the  one  greati  and  the  other 
fmall. 

Of  brown  harts,  there  are  fome  gr^t,  long,  and 
hairy,  bearing  a  high  head,  of  a  red  colour,  ^d  well 
beamed;  who  will  ftand  before  hoiinds  very  long,  being 
longer  of  breath,  and  fwifter  of  foot'  than  thofe  of  a 
shorter  ftature. 

There  is  another  fort  of  brown  /  harts,  which  are 
little,  short  and  well-fet,  bearing  commonly  a  black 
mane,  and  are  fatter  and  better  venifon  than  the 
iormer,  by  reafonof  their  better  feeding  in  young  cop- 
pices. 

They  are  very  crafty,  efpecially  when  in  greafe,  and 
will  be  hardly  fqund,  becaufe  they  know  they  are  moft 
inquired  after;  besides,  they  are  fensible  they  cannot 
then  ftand  long  before  the  hounds. 

If  they  be  old,  and  fbed  on  good  ground,  then  are  their 
heads  black,  fair,  and  well  branched,  and  commonly 
palmed  at  the  top. 

The  fallow  hzrts  bear  their  heads  high,  and  of  a 
whitish  -  colour,  their  beams  fmall,  their  antlers  long, 
dender  and  ill  grown ;  having  neither  hearty  courage, 
nor  force. 

But  thofe  which  are  of  a  lively  red  fallow,  having  a 
black  or  brown  lift  down  the  ridge  of  the  back,  are 
ftrong,  bearing  fair  and  high  heads,  well  furnished  and 
beamed.     As  there  are  federal  forts  of  harti^,  fo'  alfo 


have  they  different  heads,  according  to  their  age,  country, 
rest,  and  reeding. 

Here  you  must  take  notice,  that  they  bear  not-  their 
;first  head  (which  we  call  broches,  and  in  a  feUow 
deer  pricks)  until  they  enter  the  fecond  yeai;  of  their 
age. 

In  the  third  year  they  bear  four,  six,  or  eight,  small 
branches:  at  the  fourthj  they  bear  eight  or  ten:  at  the 
fifth  ten  or  twelve:  at  six,  fourteen  or  sixteen:  and  at 
the  feventh  year,  they  bear  their  heads  beamed,  branched 
and  fummed,  with  as  much  as  ever  they  will  bear, 
and  do  never  multiply,  but  in  greatness  only.  An 
old  hart  cafteth  his  head  sooner  than  the  young, 
and  the  time  is  about  the  months  of  February  and 
March 

Note,  that  if  you  geld  a  hart  before  the  hath  a  head  he 
will  never  bear  any  ;  and  if  you  geld  him  when  he  has 
a  head,  he  will  never  after  mew  and  cast  it :  and  fo  if  he 
be  gelded  when  lie  hath  a  velvet  head,  it  will  ever  be  fo, 
without  fraying  or  burnishing. 

As  foon  as  they  have  caft  their  heads,  they  inftantly 
withdraw  into  the  thickets,  hiding  themfelves  in  fuch 
convenient  places  where  they  can  have  good  water  und 
ftrong  feeding,  near  some  ground  where  wheat  and  peas 
aVe  fown  :  but  young  harts  do  nevet  betake  themfelves 
to  the  thickets  till  they  have  borne  their  third,  head, 
which  is  the  fourth  year. 

After  they  have  mewed,  they  will  begin  to  button  in 
March  and  April  \  and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong,  and  the 
feafort  of  the  year  purs  forward  the  crop  of  the  earth,  fo 
will  their  heads' increafe  in  all  refpects;  fo  that  by  the 
middle  of  JufiCy  their  heads  will  be  fummed  as  much  as 
they  will  bear  ail  the  year.     . 


The  Names  and  Diversity  of  Heads ^  according  to  the  Terms 
used  by  Hunters* 

That  part  whidi  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and^tops,  is 
called  the  beam,  and  the  little  streaks  therein  are  called 
gutters. 

That  which  is  about  the  cruft  of  the  beam  is 
termed  pearls,  and  that  which  is  about  the  bur  itfelf, 
formed  like  little  pearls,  is  called  pearls  bigger  than  the 
reft. 

"^rhe  bur  is  the  next  head,  and  that  which  is  about  the 
bur  is  called  pearls ;  the  first  is  called  antler,  the  second 
fur-antler  :  all  the  rest  which  grow  afterwards,  until  you 
come  to  the  crown,  palm,  or  croclie,  are  called  royals 
and  fur-royals ;  the  little  buds  or  brochcs  about  the  top, 
are  called  croches 

Their  heads  alfo  go  by  feveral  names ;  the  firft  head 
is  called  a  crowned  top,  becaufe  the  croches  are  ranged  in 
form  of  a  crown.  « 

The  fecond  is  called  a  palmed  top,  becaufe  the  croches' 
are  formed  like  a  man's  hand. 

Thirdly,  aH  heads  which  bear  not  above  thre^  or  four, 
the  croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  in 
fbrm*  of  a  clufter  of  nuts,  are  to  be  called  hea^sr  of  fo 
many  ci*dches. 

Fouic^hjy;  all  heads  vhich  bear  two  in  the  t6j[>,  or 

-  having 
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having  their  croches  doubling,  are  to  be  call  J  ^^rked 
heads.  ,. 

Fifthly,  all  heads  vrhich  have  doubled  biTri,  or 
the  antlers  royals,  and  croches  turned  ci>wa\\.udsj 
contrary, to  other  heads,     are  only  called    heads>.     «S>- 

HUNTING. 


/ftw  to  know  art  old  Hart  by  the  Slot^  Entries ^  jibaiurj^ 
F9flsi  Fewmets^  Gait  oftd  iVaih,  Frnyrng*stocksy  Head 
and  Branches, 

Firft,  by  the  slot.  You  muft  take  ,good  notice  of 
the  treading  of  tlie  hart's  foot ;  if  you  find  the  treading 
of  two,  the  one  long,  and  the  other  round,  yet  both 
of  one  bignefs,  yet  the  long  slot  will  indicate  liie  iinrt 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  round. 

And  besides,  the  old  hart's  hind-foot  doth  ne- 
ver over-reach  the  fore-foot ;  that  of  the  young  ones 
do. 

But  above  all  take  this  observation  :  when  you  have 
fjuad  the  slot  of  a  hart  in  the.  wood,  take  nonce  \vii.it 
manner  of  footing  it  is,  whether  worn  or  sharp  \  Tind  ac- 
cordingly ohi'ervc  the  country,  und  jud^;c  by  that  w ae- 
ther uitncr  \\\  y  be  occasioned  thereby. 

For  harts  bred  in  mountains,  and  ftcmy  countries, 
have  their  toes  and  sides  of  their  feet  worn,  by  means 
of  their  continual  climbing  and  refting  themfelves 
thereon,  and  not  on  the  heel  j  whereas  in  other  places 
ihey  ftay  themfelve*  more  on  the  heel  than  toes;  for 
in  foft  or  (andy  ground  they  slip  upon  the  heel,  by 
reafon  of  their  weight,  and  thus  by  frecjucntly  ftiiyin;^ 
tii^mfelves  thereon,  it  makes  the  heel  grow  broader  and 
bigger. 

Ajid  thus  may  the  age  of  a  hart  be  known  by  his  slot 
or  treading, 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fewmets  \  and 
this  is  to  be  judged  of  in  April  and  May.  If  the  few- 
meta  or  fewmishing  be  large  and  thick,  they  intimate 
that  the  hart  is  old- 

In  the  nnonths  of  Jan^  and  Juiy^  they  make  their  few- 
mcts  in  large  croteys,  very  foft-,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  August ^  they  make  them  largp,  long,  knotty 
and  anointed,  and  gilded,  letting*^ th^m  fall  -Init  few  and 
fcattered. 

In  Sept0fiber  and  October ^  there  is  no  longer  pafslng  a 
judgment  by  them,  by  reafon  of  the  rvt, 

Thirdly,  in  order  to  know  the  height  and  thicknefa 
rf  a  hart,  obferve  bis  entries  and  galleri^^s  into  the 
thidccts,  and  what  boughs  he  has  over^ftridden,  and 
mark  from  thence  the  height  of  his  belly  from  the 
gfoondt 

8y  the  hdght  of  the  entries,  a  judgment  is  made  of 
the  age  of  a  hkrt  i  for  a  young  deer  ufually  creeps,  but 
the  old  ones  are  ftiff  and  ftat^ly. 

•His  largenefs  may  be  known  by  th«  height  of 
hk  cretjmig  as  he  pafses  to  his  harbour,  the 
Towig  <k^  creeping  low,  which  the  old  will  not  ftoop 
to. 

Foordily,  take  notice  of  bis  gait,  by  which  you  may 
kftMrwhetW^the  hart  be  great  and  long,  and  whether 


\\e  will  ftand  long  before  the  hounds  or  not;  for  all 
ha^ts  which  have  a  long  ftep  will  ftand  up  a  long  while, 
being  fwitt,  lis^ht  and  well  breathed;  but  if  he  leave  a 
giojt^iot,  which  is  the  sign  of  an  old  deer,  he  will  never 
ftand  long  when  he  is  chafed. 

\  .altly,  take  notice  of  his  fraying-poft ;  where  ob- 
fcrve,  that  by  how  much  the  hart  is  the  older,  the  (ooner 
he  goes  to  fray,  and  the  larger  is  the  tree  he  cliufes  to 
iray  againft,  and  one  fo  ftrong  that  he  cannot  bend  with 
his  head. 

All  itag^i  as  they  are  furnished,  beat  their  heeds  dry 
airainft  fume  tree  or  other,  which  is  called  then*  fraying- 
y.cn  \  the  younger  deer  do  it  againft  weaker,  lefser,  and 
lower  trees;  fo  that  accordingly  hunters  judge  con- 
fulejitly  ot  their  age,  and  of  the  nearnefs  of  their  har- 
U)ur,  for  thut  is  the  laft  action  or  ceremonv  thev  tife 
before  they  enter  it. 

As  to  the  bead  and  branches,  a  hart  is  old,  firft, 
when  the  compafs  of  the  bur  is  large,  great,  and  well 
pearled. 

Secondly,  when  the  beam  is  large  burthened  and  well 
pearled,  beinj;  ftraiglu,  and  not  rendered  crooked  by 
antiers. 

i  hirdly,  when  the  gutters  in  it  are  large  and  deep, 

Fouitiuy,  when  the  firl't  antler,  called  amellier, 
is  i.irge,  long,  and  nea^:  to  the  bur,  the  fur-anti^r 
ne:;r  to  the  antler  ;  ami  they  ought  to  be  both  well 
[HJarled 

Fifthly,  the  reft  of  the  branches  which  are  higher, 
being  well  ordered  and  fet,  and  well  grown,  iKCorcU 
ing  to  the  largenefs  and  proportion  of  the  hciid,  arni 
the  croche-s,  pidm,  or  crown,  being  gro  i  and  laT;:e  too, 
according  to  V^  lirccnefs  Qt  the  lw:n,  arc  signs  of  an 
old  hart. 

Hqw  to  Sffeh  a  Hart   in  his  Haunts^  and  ffedtngtiiiacejy 
Of  carding-  to  the  Seasons  of  th  Tvar*  /^i 

All  harts  change  their  manner  of  feeding  every 
month r  and  as  Nowmher  is  the  conclusiqn  of  their  rut- 
ting-time,  I  shall  begin  Avith  that  month;  in  this  they 
feed  in  heaths  r«nd  broomy  jilaces. 

In  Devi'tnbtT  they  herd  together,  and  withdraw  them- 
felves imothe  firengthsof  the  fon  fts,  to  shelter  tltem- 
felves  from  the  cold  winds,  fnows  and  frofts,  and  feed 
on  the  holm  trees,  elJer  trees,  brimibles,  or  any  green 
thing  they  can  find  ;  and  if  it  Inows,  they  will  skin  or 
peel  the  trees  like  a  goat. 

In  January y  February ^  and  Afr.nht  tliCy  leave  herding, 
but  wdl  keep  four  or  five  in  company,  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  roreft  will  feed  on  tlie  winter-pasture,  fome- 
times  making  thoir  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
corn-fields,  if  they  can  perceive  the  blades  of  wheat, 
rye,  or  the  hke,  appear  above  ground. 

In  Jfril  and  May^  they  reft  in  their  thickets  and 
other  bushy  and  shady  places,  during  that  feafon,  and 
ftir  very  httle  till  rutting-time,  unlefs  tiiey  are  dif- 
turbed. 

There  are  fome  harts  fo  cunning,  that  they  will  have 
two  feveral  layers  to  harbour  in,  a  good  diftance  o»e 
from  the  other,  and  will  frequently  cbapge  (for  their 
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greater  fecurity)  from  the  one  to  the  other,  taken  ftill  the 
benefit  of  the  wind. 

In  thefe  months  they  go  not  to  the  foil,  by  reafon  of 
the  moifture  of  the  furing,  and  the  dew  that  contjnually 
overfpreads  the  grafs. 

In  Junef  Julyy  a^nd  Augiisty  they  are  in  the  pride  of 
their  greafe,  and  do  refort  to  fpring-copplces  and  corn- 
fields, only  they  feldom  go  Adhere  rye  or  barley 
grpws. 

In  September  and  October y  they  leave  their  thickets  and 
go  to  the  rut,  during  whicii  feafon  they  have  no  certain 
place  either  for  food  or  harbour.  He  ought  not  to  come 
too.  early  into  thd  fprings  or  hewts  where  he  thinks  the 
hart  feedeth,  and  is  at  relief,  for  they  ufually  go  to  their 
layers  in  the  fprings  ;  and  if  they  be  gld,  crafty  deer, 
they  will  return  to  the  bonier  of  the  coppice,  and  there 
liften  whether  they  can  heai*  any  approaching  danger,  and 
if  they  once  chance  to  vent  the  huntfman  or  the  hound, 
they  will  inftantjly  disloJge. 

Now  is  the  huntfman^s  proper  lime  :  let  him  beat  tlie 
outsides  ojf  the  fprings  or  thickets,  if  he  find  the  track 
of  a  hart  Or  deer  iie  ought  to  obferve  whether  it  be 
firesh,  which  may  be  known  by  the  following  tokens  j 
the  dew  will  be  beaten  off,  the  foil  fresh,  or  the  ground 
broken,  or  printed  with  other  tokens ;  fo  he  may  judge 
his  game  lately  went  that  way. 

Having  found  his  slot  or  treading,  and  the  hound 
{ticking  well  upon  it,  let  him  hold  him  short ;  for  he 
shall  draw  better  being  fo  held  than  if  he  were  let  at 
length  of  the  leam ;  arid  thus  let  him  draw  till  he  is 
>come  to  the  covert,  if  pofsible,  taking  notice,  by  the  way ,  ^ 
of  the  flot,  falls,  entries,  and  the  like,  till  he  hath  har- 
boured him. 

Having  done  this,  let  him  plash  down  fmall  tv/igs, 
ibme  above  and  fome  below,  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  and 
then  while  the  hound  is  hot,  let  him  beat  the  outsides 
and  make  ring-walks  twice  or  thrice  about  the  wood, 
one  while  by  the  great  and  open  ways,  that  he  may  help 
himfelf  by  the  eye ;  another  while  through  the  thick- 
.  etsand  coverts,  for  fear  left  his  hounds  should  over-shoot 
it,  having  ftill  better  fcent  in  the  covert  thanhigh-ways. 

If  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  hart  is  gone  out  df  the 
ring-walks,  or  fears  he  has  drawn  amifs,  then  let  him  go 
to  the  marks  that  he  plashed,  and  draw  counter,  till  he 
may  take  up  the  fewmet. 

Directions  for  harhourihg  a  Stag, 

The  harbourer  having  taught  his  hound  to  draw  mute 
always  round  the*  outside  of  the  coven ,  as  foon  as  his 
hound  challenges,  which  he  knows  by  his  eager  flourish- 
ing and  ftraining  his  leam^  he  is  then  to  feek  for  his 
slot :  if  he  fihds  the  heel  thick,  and  the  toe  fpreading 
broad,  thefe  are  signs  that  it  is  an  old  deer,  efpecially 
if  it  be  firinged>  that  is,  broken  on  both  the  sides. 

And  if  the  ground  be  too  hard  to  make  any  judgment 
firom  the  slot,  he  muft  draw  into  the  covert,  as  he  pafses 
obferving  the  size  of  the  entries  ;  the  larger  and  higher, 
the  older  the  deer  :  as  alfo  his  eroppings  of  the  tender 
d6  he  pafses  %  the  younger  the  deer  the  lower  )  the  older 
i^he  deer  the  higher  are  the  branches. 


He  ought  alfo  to  obferve  his  fewmishing^  .s .  -  ^  3, 
the  largenefs  of  which  l)efpeaks  the  larger  ...  ^e 
deer:  he  muft  alfo  be  curious  in  obferving  ci..  tr^viu^- 
poft,  which  is  ufually  the  laft  opportunity  ho  h.t>  10 
judge  by  i  the  eldeft  deer  fraying  higheft  again!  c 
largeft  trees,  and  thefe  being  found,  it  may  be  cim* 
eluded  his  harbour  is  not  far  off. 

Therefore  he  ought  to  draw  with  more  drcumfpectioii, 
checking  the  drawin,^-hoimd  to  fecure  him  from  fpend- 
ing  when  he  comes  fo  near  as  to  have  the  deer  in  the 
wind,  which  when  you  have  difcovered  by  his  eager- 
nefs  that  <haws  him,  let  him  retire  fome  diftance  back, 
and  round  the  place  with  the  bound,  fir  ft  at  a  consider- 
able diftance,  and  then  if  he  finds  him  not  difturbed, 
let  him  make  a  fecond  round  within  that  j  and  this  will 
not  only  fecure  you  that  he  is  in  the  harbour,  but  will 
alfo  fecure  his  continuance  there;  for  he  will  not  (except 
he  be  forced)  pafs  that  taint  your  hound  left  in  the^ 
rounding  of  him. 

So  that  having  broke  a  bough  for  his  direction,  iie 
may  at  any  time  unharbonr  that  hart. 

How  to  find  a  Hart  lost  the  Night  before. 

A  huntfman  may  fail  of  killing  a  hart  divers  ways ; 
fometimes  by  reafon  of  great  heat,  or  by  being  over- 
taken with  the  night,  or  the  like. 

If  it  should  happen  fo  do  as  follows  : 

Firft,  they  who  follow  the  hounds,  muft  mark 
the*  place  where  they  left  the  chafe,  and  at  break  of 
day-  bring  the  blood-hound  to  it  with  the  kennel  after 
him.  ' 

If  any  houpd  vents  whom  he  knows  to  be  no  liar  nor 
babbler,  he  shall  put  his  hound  to  it,  whooping  twice, 
or  blowing  two  notes  with  his  horn,  to  call  on  all  his 
fellows  about  him ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  hart  is  gpne- 
into  fome  likely  covert  or  grove,  then  muft  he  draw  his 
hounds  about  it,  and  if  he  there  renews  the  slot  or  view, 
let  him  firft  consider  whether  it  be  right  or  not  \  if  it  be 
right  let  him  blow  his  horn. 

And  if  he  happens  to  find  five  or  six  layers,  let  it  not 
feem  ftrange,  for  harts  hunted  and  fpent  do  frequently 
make  many  layers,  together  becaufe  they  cannot  ftand, 
but  lie  and  feed. 

Harts,  which  are  hunted,  moft  commonly  run  v>p  the 
wind,  and  ftraightx  forwards  as  far  as  they  are  able,  *nd 
finding  any  water  or  foil,  do  ftay  a  long  time  tl.ert  in, 
by  which  means  their  joints  are  fo  benun-l..^d  r.nd  ftiff- 
ened,  that  coming  out,  they  cannot  go  far/  nor  ftaai  up 
long,  and  therefore  are  forced  to  take  up  with  any  hai- 
bour  they  can  find,  which  may  be  a  prefent  covert  to 
til  em.  In  the  feeTcing  of  a  hart  in  high  woods,  you  muft 
have  regard  to  two  things  ;  that  is,  the  thickets  of  the 
foreft,  and  the  feafon. 

If  it  be  in  very  hot  weather,  gnats,  horfe  fiies,  and 
the  like,  drive  the  deer  out  of  the  high  woods,  aau  they 
difperfe  themfelves  into  fmall  groves  ami  thickets,  near 
places  of  good  feeding. 

Accordibg  to  the  coverts  which  are  in  the  fcwreft,  fo 
muft  the  huntfman  make  his  inquiry;  for  fonrietime^ 
the    hart  lies  in  the  tufts  of  white  thorn,   fometimes 
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under  little  trees,  other  wlnies  under  great  trees 
ill  the  high  woods,  ^nd  ^  fomctimer  in  the  skirts 
of  the  foreft,  under  the  shelter  of.  Utile  groves  and 
coppices. 

And  therefore  the  huntfman  muft  make  his  ring- 
walk  Lirgc  or  fmall,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  thofe 
harbours  or  coverts. 

H:>zu  to  unharhur  a  Hart  and  cast  cff  the  Fiounds, 

When  the  relays  arc  well  fet  and  placed,  let  the 
himtfman,  with  his  pole,  walk  before  the  kennel-of 
hounds,  and  being  come  to  the  blemishes,  let  him 
take  notice  of  the  sh)t,  and  such  other  marlcs  as 
may  be,  obfcrVed  from  tluj  view  of  the  deer,  in 
order  that  he  may  know  whether  tKe  hounds  run 
riot  or  not. 

Then  the  huntfman  muft  caft  abroad  about  the 
covert,  to  difcover  the  hart  when  he  is  unharboured, 
the  better  to  diftinguish  him  by  his  head  or  other- 
wife. 

The  hart  being  unharboured,  let  all  the  hounds  be 
caft  off,  then  crying  one  and  nil,  2o  him^  to  him  ,•  ThaCs 
h,  tkat^s  he,  with  other  fuch  ^^ords  of  encourage- 
ment. 

If  the  blood-hound,  in  drawing»  chance  to  over- 
shoot, and  (\r':\w  wrong  or  counter,  then  the  huntfman 
muft  draw  him  back,  faying,  BackJhwh;  S^ft,  soft^  imtil 
he  hath  fet  him  right  again;  and  M  he  perceive  that 
the  hound  hath  mended  his  fault,  by  his  kneeling  down 
and  obferving  the  slot  or  ports,  he  muft  then  cherish 
him,  by  clapping  him  on  the  back,  and  giving  him  his 
encouraging  words;  thi\s  muft  he  draw  on  with  his 
hounds  till  he  defer ies  the  deer. 

Some  deers  are  fo  cunning  and  crafty,  that  when 
thcv  are  unharboured  from  their  layer,  they  will 
coaft  round  about  to  find  fome  other  deer,  whereby 
the  hounds  may  be  confounded  in  the  change  of 
hunts. 

If  the  huntfman  have  the  hart  in  view,  he  ought  ftill 
to  draw  upon  the  slot,  blowing  and  hallooing  till  the 
hounds  are  come  in.  When  he  finds  they  are  in  full 
cry,  and  take  it  right,  he  may  then  mount,  keeping  un- 
der the  wind  and  coaft,,  to  crofs  the  hounds  that  are  in 
chafe,  to  keep  them  at  default,  if  need  requires.  A 
huntfman  ought  never  to  come  nearer  to  the  hounds  in 
cry,  than  fifty  or  sixty  paces,  efpecially  at  the  firft  un- 
coupling, or  at  cafting  oflF  the  relays ;  for  if  a  hart 
make  doubling,  or  wheel  about  or  a^rofs  before  the 
4iounds  (as  he  feldom  does)  if  then  you  come  in  too 
haftily,  tou  will  fpoil  the  slot  or  view,  and  fo  the 
hounds  for  want  of  fcent,  will  be  apt  to  over-shoot  the 
chafe. 

But  if  after  you  have  hunted  an  hour,  the  huntfman 
perceives  that  the  hart  makes  out  end-ways  before  the 
hounds,  and  that  they  follow  in  full  cry,  taking  it  right, 
then  he  may  come  in^nearer,  and  blow  a  recheat  to  the 
hounds  to  encourage  them. 

Hereupon  the  1^  vrill  frequently  feek  other  deer  at 
h9cr»«nd  roi^e  them,  on  purpoTe  to  make  the  hounds 
mnge  hontj  and  wiU  lie  dowh,  ip  f<»D$  of  their  layers. 


flat  upon  his  belly,  and  fo  fuffer  the  hounds  to  pver-shooj 
him ;  and  that  they  may  not  either  fcent  or  verJt  him, 
he  will  gather  up  all  his  four  feet  under  his  belly,  and 
will  blow  or  breathe  on  fotne  moift  place  of  the  ground* 
fo  that  the  hounds  may  pafs  by  him  pofsiWy,  though 
\nthin  a  yard,  and  never  vent  him. 

For  which  caufe  huntfmen  sbojild  blemish  at  thofe 
places,  by  which  they  fee  the  hart  enter  into  a  thicket,  to 
the  end,  that  if  the  hoqnds  should  fall  tocbange»  they 
may  return  to  thofe  blemishes,  and  put  the  hounds'  to 
the  right  slot  and  view,  until  they  have  rouzed  and  found 
him  again. 

A  hart  has  another  way  to  bring  the  hounds  to  change, 
and  that  is  when  he  fees  himfelf  clofely  purfued,  an<> 
that  he  cannot  shun  themi  he  will  break  into  one 
thicket  after  another  to  find  deer,  rouzing  arid  herd- 
ing with  them,  continuing  fo  to  do  fonietimes 
above  an  hour,  before  he  will  part  from  them  or  bjreak 
herd. 

Mnding  himfelf  fj^ent,  he  will  break  herd  and  fei4  a 
di>iib!ingancl  crofili^g,  in  fome  hard  highway  thajt  is  much 
beaten,  or  elfe  in  foiv.6  , river  or  brook,  in  which  he 
will  keep  as  long  as  his  breath  will  permit  liim  j  and  if 
he  l>e  far  bcfoic  the  iicunds,  it  may  be  then  he  will 
life  the  former  device,  in  gathering  his  legs  under 
his  belly,  as  he  lies  flat  along  upon  -fome  har^  dry 
place. 

fioinetimes  he  will  take  foil,  and  fo  coyer  himfelf 
un^lcr  the  water,  that  you  shall  perceive  nothitig  birt 
his  nofg. 

Irt  this  cufe  tie  Ii-imfinan  miift  h^ve  a  Ipecbl  reir«rd 
to  his  old  hounls,  v.^h(>  wiii  hunt  leifureiy  and  fear- 
fullv,  where;;s  the  vouni;  hounds  wdl*  over-shoot  their 
game.       ^   ' 

If  the  hounds  happea  to  be  nt  a  default,  and  hutit  ii?i 
feveral  comj>anies,  then  it  may  be  guefsed  that  the  Hart 
hath  broken  herd  from  the  fresh  deer,  and  that  the  fresh 
deer  have  feparated  themfelves  alfo ;  then  notice  is  to 
be  taken  how  the  old  ftaunch  hounds  make  it,  and  to 
obferve  the  slot ;  and  where  you  fee  .  ny  of  the  oW 
hounds  challenge,  cherish  and  encourage  that  hound  or 
hounds,  haftening  the  reft  in  to  him,  crying  hark  to  fuch 
a  hound,  calling  him  by  his  name. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they  cannot  make  it  fo 
well  in  the  hard  highways  as  in  other  places,  becaufe 
they  cannot  have  there  fo  perfect  a  fcent,  either  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  tracks  or  footing  of  divers  forts  of  beafts,  or 
by  reafon  of  the  fun  drying  up  the  moifture,  fo  that  the 
duft  covereth  the  slot.  Now  in  fuch  places  (fuch  is  the 
natural  fubtlety  of  the  beaCt  for  felf-prefcrvation)  the 
hart  will  make  many  crofsings  and  doublings,  hold- 
ing them  long  together,  to  make  the  hounds  give  over 
the  thafe. 

In  this  cafe,  the  firft  care  of  the  huntfman  is  to  make 
good  the  head,  and  then  draw  round  fpace ;  firft  down 
the  windy  though  deer  ufually  go  up  the  wind  \  ai|d  if 
the  way  is  too  harcl  to  slot,  then  be  fure  to  try  far 
enough  back.  Expert  hounds  will  (rften  do  this  of  them- 
selves. 

But  if  a  hart  bre^ik  out  into  a  champagn  ecountryi 
and  in  the  heat  of  die  day  too,  /•  e  between  noon  and 
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three  of  the  clock,  then  if  the  huntfman  perceive  his 
hounds  out  of  breath,  he  ought  not  to  force  them  but 
comfort  them ;  and  though  they  do  not  call  upon  the 
dot  or  view,  yet  it  is  fufficient  if  they  do  but  wag  their, 
tails,  for  being  almoft  fpent,  it  is  painful  for  them  lo 
call. 

The  laft  refuge  of  a  hart  that  has  been  clofely  hunted, 
is  the  water,  which  in  terms  of  art  is  called  the  foil  j 
fwiraming  ofteneft  down  the  ftream,  keeping  the 
ipiddle,  fearing  left  by  touching  any  bough  by  the 
water-side,  he  may  give  fcent  unto  the  hounds. 

Whenever  you  come  to  a  foil  (according  to  the  old 
rule,  He  who  ivill  the  chase  find y  Id  himjirst  try  up  river 
and  down  the  wltid)  be  fure  if  your  hounds  challenge  but 
a  yard  above  his  going  in,  that  he  is  gone  up  the  river, 
for  though  he  should  keep  the  very  middle  of  the  ftream, 
yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wiiKi,  lodge  part  of 
the  fteamand  imbosh  that  comes  from  him  on  the  bank  ; 
it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower,  which  lias  deceived 
many. 

Therefore,  firft  try  up  the  ftream,  and  where  a  deer 
firft  breaks  foil,  both  man  and  hound  will  belt  perceive 
it. 

Now  the  ways  to  know  when  a  hart  is  fpent,  aie 
thefe : 

Firft,  HeMBillyun  ftifF,  high,  and  lumpering. 

Secondly.  If  his  mouth  be  black  and  dry,  without  any 
^foam  upon  it,  and  his  tongue  hanging  our  -,  but  they 
will  often  clofe  their  mouths  to  deceive  fpectators. 

Thirdly.  By  his  slot  j  for  oftentimes  he  will  trhife 
his  claws  together  as  if  he  went  at  l^ifure,  and  prefently 
again  open  them  wide,  making  great  glidings,  and  hit- 
ting his  dew-claws  upon  the  ground,  following  ilie 
beaten  paths  without  doublings,  and  fometimcs  going  all 
along  by  a  ditch-side,  feeking  fome  gap,  not  having 
ftre^th  to  leap  it :  yet  it  has  been  often  feen,  that  dead- 
run  deer  have  taken  very  great  leaps. 

A  huntfman  mu ft  therefore  gbvern  himfelf  according 
to  the  fubtlety  and  craft  of  the  deer,  obferving  the 
doublings  and  crofsings,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
made  ;  making  his  rings  little  or  great,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  places,  time,  and  feafon  ;  for  hounds  are 
jipt  to  shoot  where  herbs  and  floAvers  have  their  mofi 
lively  fcent  and  odoriferous  fmeil. 

Neither  is  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the 
hounds  to  be  difregarded.  And  if  thefe  ^  things 
be  done,  it. will  be  much  if  you  lofe  a  hart  by 
default. 


To  hll  a  Hart  oLbay, 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpe- 
rially  at  rutting-time»  for  at  that  time  they  are  moft 
6erce. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bays ;  one  on  the  land,  and 
the  other  oi\  the  water.  .  Now  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep 
water,  where  yqu  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then 
couple  up  your  dog&j  for  should  they  continue  long 
in  the  w;^ter|  it  would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foun- 
dering. 
^  IP{  this  cafe  get  a  boat  and  fwim  to  him,  with  a  dagger 


drawn,  or  elfe  with  a  rope  tirat  has  a  noofe,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns  5  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the  , 
hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  5  other- 
wife  youmuftbe  very  cautious. 

As  to  a  land  bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnished,  then  you 
muft  consider  the  place ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain  and  open 
place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  is  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  come  In  to  him  ;  but  if  he  be  on  a  hedge 
side,  or  in  a  thicket,  then  Avhilc  the  hart  is  ftaring  on  the 
hounds,  you  may  cowm^  foftly  and  covertly  behind  him 
and  cut  his  throitt. 

If  you  niifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree ;  and  when  the  hait 
is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds  \  and  when  you  fee  the 
hart  turn  head  to  lly,  gallop  in  roundly  to  him,  and  kill 
him  with  your  fword. 

The  lirft  ceremony,  when  the  iiimtfaian  comes  in  to 
the  t!cath  of  a  deer,  n,  to  cry,  Jfare  hatatchy  that  the 
hounJs  may  not  break  in  to  the  deerj  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  c  ux  [':ng  his  throat,  and  there  blood- 
ing the  youngeft  hoimds,  that  they  may  the  better  love 
a  deer,  and  I  earn  to  leap  at  his  throat :  then  the  niort 
having  been  blown  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the 
beft  pcrfon,  who  hath  not  taken  fay  before,  is  to  take  up 
the  knife  that  the  keeper  or  huntfman  is  to  lay  acrofs 
the  bell)  of  the  deer,  fome  holding  by  the  fore  legs,  and 
the  keeper  or  huntfman  drawing  down  the  pizi.le,  the 
perlun  who  takes  fay^,  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife 
leifurely  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near 
the  bisket,  and  drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the 
length  and  depth  to  difcover  how  fat  the  deer  is;  then 
he  that  is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  slits  the  skin  from 
the  cuttin^j  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the 
arber  that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and 
then  he  paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  v/ith 
it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  perfon, 
who  took  fay,,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  h(  u.ds  re- 
warded, the  conchidir.g  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  ftag, 
then  one  blows  a  triple  mort  •,  and  if  a  buck,  a  double 
one,  and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  re- 
cheat  in  con  fort,  and  immetiiately  a  general  whoop, 
whoop. 

It  was  formerly  termed  a  wind  or  ending  horn  ;  the 
horns,  probably,  were  winding,  orcompafscd,  but  after- 
wards ftraight  horns  grew  into  ufe,  and  then  they  ufed 
to  fay,  blow  a  horn,  and  found  a  horn  i  \i.  A  no\v ^  French 
or  German  horns  are  in  repute. 

In  many  cafes  formerly,  leasiug  was  obferved  ;  tliat  is, 
one  was  held  either  crofs  a  faddle  or  on  a  man's  back, 
and  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples.  reccHves  ten  pouiids  and 
a  purfe,  that  is,  ten  ftripes  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  more  or  lef>  fevere)  and  an  eleventh 
that  ufed  to  bo  as  bad  as  the  other  ten,  called  a 
purfe. 

There  are  many  faults  j  as  coming  too  late  into 
the  field-,  miftaking  any  term. of  art,:  thefe  are  of 
the  lefser  fort;  the  greater  are,  hallooing  a  wrong 
deer^  or  leaving  the  licld  befvri;  tlic  death  of  the 
deer,  &c. 
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HART,  OR  Stag  Evil>  is  a  fort  of  rheum  or 
defluxion,  that  falls  upon  the  jaws  and  other  parts 
of  the  forehead  of  a  horfe,  which  hinderg  him  from 
eating. 

Sometimes  this  diftemper  aflFects  the  parts  »f  the 
hinder  quarters. 

HART  ROYAL,  is  an  hart  that  has  been 
hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen,  and  efcapcJ  with 
life. 

HART  ROTAL  proclaimed;  thus  ther  call  an 
hart,  who  having  been  hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen, 
flies  fo  far  from  the  foreft  or  chafe,  that  it  is  unlilcely  he 
vful  ever  return  of,  his  own  accord  to  the  place  where 
he  lodged,  and  that  thereupon  a  proclamation  is  made  in 
all  to^yns  and  villages  thereabouts,  that  none  should 
kill  him  of  offend  him,  but  that  he  may.fa^elv  return  if 
he  lift. 

HASTE,  OR  Quicken,  your  Hand,  is  an  ex- 
prefsion  frequently  ufed  by  the  riding  mafter,  when  a 
fchplar  works  a  horfe  upon  volts,  and  the  mafter  has  a 
mind  he  should  turn  his  hand  quicker  to  the  side  on 
"which '  the  horfe  works  ;  fo  that  if  the  horfe  worlcs  to 
the  r^\t,  he  turns  quicker  with  his  shoulders  to  the 
right  •,  and  the  Kke  is  obferved  if  he  works  to  the 
lefr. 

HAvJMCH  OR  Hanch;  the  hip,  part  of  the  body 
of  a  livln  J  creature. 

The  hu  mches  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  if,  when  ftand- 
ing  in  the  ftable,  he  limps  with  his  hind  legs  farther 
back  than  he  ought,  and  that  the  top  or  onfet  of  his 
tail  docs  not  anfwer  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  tip 
of  hts  hocks  ;  as  it  always  does  in  horfes  whofe  haunches 
are  of  ajuft  length. 

There  are  fome  horfes,  which  though  tliey  have  too 
long  haunches,  yet  commonly  walk  well ;  fuch  are 
good  to  climb  hills ;  but  to  balance  that,  they  are  not 
fit  to  go  down  a  defcent ;  for  they  cannot  ply  their 
hams,  and  they  never  gallop  slowly,  but  almoft  at  full 
fpeed. 

HAUNCH,  OR  Hip  of  a  Horse,  is  that  part  of  the 
hind  quarter  that  extends  from  the  reins  or  back  to  the 
hough  or, ham. 

The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe,  has  not. a  more 
necessary  lefson  than  that  of  putting  a  horfe  upon  his 
haunches;  which,  in  other  terms,  is  coupling  him 
well,  or  putting  him  Avell  together,  or  compact. 

A  horfe  that  can't  bend  and  lower  his  hips,  throws 
hhnfelf  too  much  upon  his  shoulders,  and  lies  heavy 
upon  the  bridle. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  managed  when  he 
bears  well  upon  the  hand,  knows  the  heels,  and  ^its 
well  upon  his  hips;  as. 

This  horfe  has  his  haunches  in  fubjection,  and 
fialques  very  well  5  for  in  nqaking-  his  falquades,  he 
holds  his  haunches  very  low,  and  bends  admirably 
well. 

To  make  a  horfe  bend  his  hips/  you  muft  frequently 
go  backward,  and  make  ufe  of  the  aids  of  the  hands, 
and  of  the  calves  of  your  legs  in  giving  him  good  ftops  n 
and  if  that  does  not  fncceed,  try  him  upon  a  calade  or 


sloping  ground,  after  the  Italian  fasMon.     Hence  thejr 
fay. 

Your  horfe  makes  his  hips  accompany  his  shoulders 
fo  well,  that  he  is  perfectly  right  fet.  See  Put  upon  the 
HAUNCHiis,     Cai.ade,     Cavesson,      Falquade,     and 

Fl£tL.  . 

To  drag  the  haunches  is  to  change  the  leading  foot  in 
g^dloping.     See  Gallop  Fajsc. 

Head  in  and  hips  in.     6'.v  Hkad 

To  gallop  with  the  haunch  in.     See  Gallopare. 

HAUNT.    Habit  or  custoa.. 

Among  hunters,  the  walk  of  a  deer,  or  the  place  of 
his  ordinary  pafsage. 

HAUNTS  OF  Fowls.  It  is  a  thing  of  no  fmall 
moment  to  a  fowler  to  be  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of 
fowls. 

In  order  to  this  you  ought  to  underftand,  that  all 
kinds  of  the  larger  fowls,  viz.  thofe  which  divide  the 
foot,  have  their  haunts  by  the  sides  of  shallow  rivers, 
brooks,  and  plashes  of  water ;  and  thofe  who  do  not 
appear  in  flocks,  but  ybu  may  fee  here  one  single,  there 
a  couple,  and  the  like,  which  makes  them  difficult- 
to  be  taken  by  engine  or  device ;  but  they  are  the  beft 
flight  for  hawks  that  can  be  imagined. 

Likewife  thefe  fowls  delight  in  low  and  boggy 
places ;  and  the  more  sedgy,  marshy,  and  rotten  nich 
grounds  are,  the  fitter  they  are  for  the  hunting  of  thefe 
fowl. 

"  They  alfo  delight  in  the  dry  parts  of  drowned  fens, 
which  are  over  grown  with  tall  long  rushes,  reeds,  and 
fedges. 

Laftly,  they  delight  in  half-drowned  moors,  or  the 
hollow  vales  of  downs,  heaths,  or  plains,  where  there 
is  shelter  either  of  hedges,  hills,  tufts  of  rushes,  or 
trees,  where  they  may  lurk  obfcurely. 

^rhe  lefser  fowl,  which  are  web-footed,  continually 
haunt  drowned  fens,  where  they  may  have  conftantly 
plenty  of  water,  and  m^y  fwim  undifturbed  by  man  or 
beaft ;  their  haunt  is  likewife  in  the  maih  ftream  of 
rivers,  where  the  current  is  fwifteft  and  least  subject 
to  freeze ;  and  by  how  much  fuch  rivei^  are  the 
broader  and  deeper,  the  greater  delight  thefe  fowls  take 
therein. 

The  wild-goofc  and  barnacle  excepted,  who  abide  no 
water  above  their  founding,  for  when  they  cannot  reach 
the  ou^e,  they  inftantly  remove  thence,  feeking  out 
more  shallow  places. 

Thefe  two  laft  named,  are  inconceivably  delighted 
with  green  winter  corn,  and  therefore  you  will  always 
find  them  where  fuch  grain  is  fown,  efpecially  if  the 
ends  of  the  lands  have  much  water  about  them. 

Alfo  the  fmaller  fowls  do  very  much  frequent  fmall 
brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  drowned  meadows,  paftures, 
moors,  plashes,  meres,  loughs  and  lakes,  especially  if 
well  stored  with  islands  unfrequented,  and  well  furnished 
with  shrubs,  rushes,  reeds,  &c.  and  then  they  will 
breed  there,  and  frequent  thofe  places  both  fummer  and 
winter. 

HAW.  A  griftle  which  grows  between  the  nether 
eye-lid  and  eye  of  a  horfe,  and  if  not  timely  removed, 
will  put  it  quite  out. 
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It  proceeds  fi-om  grofs,  tough,  and  phlegmatic  bu^ 
mours,  which  fail  from  the  bead,  and  there  uniting  to- 
gether, ai|d  indui  ruing,  at  length  come  to  this  infirmity. 

The  signs  by  which  this  may  be  kijown,  are,  the  wa- 
tering  of  the  eye,  and  the  involuntary  opening  qf  the 
nether  lid.  Though  every  farrier  can  rut  it  out ;  but 
oi'diaarily  the'  horfc  muft  be  held  faft  by  the  head,  and 
witli  a  ftrong  double  thread,  put  a  needle  in  the  m'ldk 
of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  tie  It  to  his  head  ;  then  take 
the  needle  again,  with  a  long  thread,  and  put  it  through 
the  grifile  of  the  haw,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  tliO 
skin  finely  round,  and  therewith  pluck  our  ti^c  haw, 

'Ihen  take  the  blood  out  of  his  eye,  wash  it  with  beer 
or  ale,  and  put  in  a  good  deal  of  fait,  a;.d  afterwards 
wash  h  again,  ftroaking  it  down  wiih  your  hand,  ^d 
let  him  reft. 

rhe  beft  method  of  cure  is  to  cut  it  away,  though, 
while  it  is  very  fmall,  it  may  be  defrroycd  by  the  fol- 
k>wing  powder. 

Take  twenty  grains  of  cuttle-bone  j  ten  grains  of 
commoa  glafs  finely  levigated  ;  fifteen  grains  of  white 
Tltriol-  half  a  dram  of  Florentine  orice-root ;  mix,  and 
blow,  a  little  upon  the  haw  three  times  a-day  -,  and  half 
an  hour  after  each  time  this  powder  is  blown  in,  wash  it 
away  with  a  little  brandy  and  water. 

If  this  excrefcence  is  cut  away,  do  not  cut  it  too  near, 
for  that  on  the  other  hand  may  caufe  a  bleared  eye. 
After  the  harder,  part  is  all  cut  off,  you  may  drefs  the 
wound  with  honey  of  rofes,  mixed  with  one  eighth  part 
'  of  tincture  of  m3nTh  5  and  if  fpongy  flesh  arifes,  fpinkjc 
it  with  burnt  allum. 

HAWK^  Thi9  bird  is  diftinguished  into  two  kinds  y 
th^  long'winged  and  short-winged  hawk. 

The  firft  year  of  a  hawk  it  is  called  a  Soarage  3  the 
fecond  an  Enterview  j  the  third  is  a  Whiter-Hawk  >  and 
the  fourth  a  Hawk  o{  the  fir  ft  Coat. 


Of  tht  firft,  there  are  thefe,  which  w^e  moft  in  ufe 
here  amongft  us : 

The  Gerfelcon  aitd  its  male,  the  Jerkin. 

The  Falcon  and  ditto.  Tiercel  Gentle. 

The  Lanner  and  ditto,  jLanneret. 

Bockerel  and  ditto,  Bockeftt. 

The  Saker  and  ditto,  Sakeret. 

The  Merlin  and  its  male,  the  Jack  Merlin. 

The  Hobby,  and  ditto  Jack,  or  Robbin. 

The  Stelletto,  of  Spain. 

The  Blood  Red  Rook,  of  Turkey. 

The  Waskite  firom  Virginia, 


Of  the  short-winged  hawks,  there  are  thefe  that  follow : 

The  Eagle  and  its  male,  the  Iron. 

The  Goshawk  and  <Utto,  Tiercel. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  and  its  male,  the  Musket. 

The  two  forts  of  FrMch  Pie. 


Of  th'^  inlVno;"  I'^-it  are  thefe  ; 


'Hie  Styv-cl,  or  llir.ir^'lVuI- 

Tlie  Raven  and  Buzzard, 

The  Forked  Kite,  and  Bold  Buzzard. 

Tiie  Hen-driver.  &c- 

Hir^vkifig  bag.  The  nairc  ufr.ali^*  given  to  the  bag, 
or  net,  sluiig  over  the  shoullici  of  the  shooter,  to  con- 
tain the  game  that  is  kiiieJ,  derived  from  the  filconer  j 
but  as  falconry  exifts  110  longer,  the  nan;e  has  devolved 
from  ciiftom  on  his  fucccfsor,  the  shooter. 

Note.  For  the  terms  ufcd  in  hawking,  seethe  Article 
TckMs. 

MAYS.  Particular  nets  for  taking  of  rabbits,  hares, 
&-€.  common  to  be  bought  in  shops  that  fell  nets;  and 
they  may  be  had  larger,  or  shorter,  as  you  think  lit; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathom  is  a  good  length;  and  for 
depth,  a  fathom. 

As  ^bbits  often  ftraggle  abroad  about  mid-day,  for 
fresh  grafs  ;  when  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows  ;  lie  clofe  there,  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  enclofe  all  their  bur- 
rows fome  may  be  ftopped  whh  ftones,  bushes,  Sec. 

Then  fet  out  with  the  coney  dog,  to  hunt  i  p  and 
down  at  a  good  diftance,  and  draw  on  !)y  degrees  to  the 
man  who  is  with  you,  and  Ijes  clofe  by  the  hay,  who 
may  take  them  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  OR  Haward,  a  keeper  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  cattle  oPthe  tt:)wn,  who  is  to  look  that 
they  neither  break  nor  crop  the  edges  of  enclofed 
grounds,  ^nd  is  fworn  in  the  lord's  court  for  the 
performance  of  his  office. 

HEAD,  PAIN  JN,  OF  Asses,  moftly  proceeds  from 
cold  taken  by  travelling  in  wet  ways,  or  lying  in  wet 
places,  or  elfe,  by  being  too  much  expo  fed  tg  the  fun 
in  the  hot  feafona. 

Take  poly  podium  of  the  oak  a  handful^  mushrooms^ 
two  or  thr^e,  forrel  a  handful ;  boil  them  in  ftale  beer» 
and  give  it  hot. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  Goats,  often  happens  through 
excefsive  heats  or  colds  ;  alfo  from  wet  or  unwholefome  * 
feedings. 

Take  a  handful  of  rofemary-tops,  an  ouiif:e  of  tur- 
meric beatex)  into  powder,  and  the  like  cjuantity  of 
mithridate  ;  boil  them  in  water,  and  put  a  little  vinegar 
to  it,  and  fo  let  him  drink  half  a  pint  each  morning : 
put  vinegar,  wherein  hyfsop  has  been  seethed,  into  Us 
noftrils,  and  hold  up  his  head,  that  he  turn  it  not  out, 
for  six  minutes,  or  thereabout. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  Sheep  j  alfo  happens  in  excef<* 
sive  hot  weather,  which  is  very  troublefome  to  sheep, 
binders  their  feeding,  and  endangers  their  lives. 

Let  blood  m  the  temple  veins,  and  slit  the  nofe^vein  i 
then  take  mint,  rue,  and  baum,  of  each  a  little  hapdfulf 
and  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  fmall  beer  :  give  ^  pint 
morning  and  evening,  luccefsively. ,  Or, 

Take  six  grains  of  afsafoetida,  two  fpooofuls  cf  thie 
juice  of  fage,  a  quartera  pf  wine-vinegar,  and  give  them» 
the  sheep»  as  warm  as  may  be.    Or, 

Get  long-pepper,  honey,  aonifeeds,  linfeed,  and  li- 

auorice» 
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quorice,  each  an  ounce }  powder  what  will  pulverife ; 
then  put  themall  inio  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  give  half 
a  pint  at  a  time,  washing  the  month  and  temples  with 
vinegar. 

Head,  pain  in,  of  Swine  3  the  cure  : 

Firft  let  the  fwine  blood  under  the  tongue,  then  boil 
rue>  favin,  and  cropleftone,  in  their  water,  and  fcatter 
fome  fweet  malt  in  it,  and  so  thev  will  the  better  take 
it.     Or, 

Bleed  him  under  the  tongue  and  ears  j  rub  his  mouth 
with  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  bay-falt,  and  give  him 
lettuce-leaves,  or  colewort  and  beet-leaves,  boiled,  in 
whey  ;  and  in  his  water  boil  rofemary,  vervam,  fplent 
beans,  and  lavender  :  do  this  two  or  three  days  together. 
Or, 

If  it  is  the  head-ach,  or  sleepy-evil,  bleed  under  the 
tongue,  and  rub  the  wound  with  bay-fah,  giving  them, 
for  a  time,  cabbage,  or  colewort  leaves,  tares,  peafe,  and 
whey,  to  drink. 

HEAD  OF  A  Horse  should  be  narrow,  lean,  and  dry, 
neither  should  it  be  too  long :  but  the  main  point  is  a 
good  oiifet,  fo  as  he  may  be  able  to  bring  it  into  its 
natural  situation;  which  is,  that  all  ihe  fore  parts,  from 
the  brow  to  the  nofe,  be  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  fo 
that  if  a  plummet  were  applied  thereto,  it  muft  juft 
raze  or  shave  it. 

Every  h or fe  that  has  a  large  head,  is  apt  to  reft  and 
loll  upon  the  bridle,  and  by  that  means,  in  a  journey, 
tire  the  hand  of  the  rider  5  and  besides,  he  can  never 
appear  well  with  a  large  head,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a  long 
and  well  turned  neck. 

Head  of  a  horfe  imports  the  action  of  his  heck,  and 
the  effect  of  the  bridle  and  the  wrift ;  this  horfe  plants 
his  head  well,  and  obeys  the  hand ;  fuch  a  horfe  rcfufes 
to  place  his  head  5  'he  shoots  out  his  nofe,  and  never 
refts  right  upon  the  hand,  &c. 

HEAD  IN,  Ar^m  LIKEWISE  THE  HiPS.  You  muft 
pafsage  your  horfe's  head  and  croupe  inj  i,  e,  work  him 
sideways,  upon  two  parallel  lines,  at  ftep  or  ti^ot,  fo  that 
when  the  horfe  makes  a  volt,  his  shoulders  mark  a  pifte, 
or  trade,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  haunches  give  the 
tract  of  another,  and  'the  horfe  plying,  or  bending  his 
neck,  turns  his  head  a  little  within  the  volt,  *  and  fo 
looks. upon  the  ground  he  is  to  go  over. 

To g'fve  a  horse  his  heady  is  to  slacken  the  reins,  fu  that 
he  may  have  no  reftraint ;  it  is  always  done  at  a  flying 
l^ap;  at  a  ftandinj^  leap  it  mv'y  fometimes  be  necefsary 
ro  raife  the  head  a  little  with  the  bridle, 

«EAD-STALL.     S.^^  Civi^sson. 

HEADS  i  [amoagft  hunters]  all  thofe  in  deer  that 
have  double  burs,  or  the  antlers ;  royals  and  croches 
turned  <^i3wnwards,  are  properly  termed  head<:. 

Heads  of  fo  many  croches :  all  heads  of  deer  which 
do  not  bear  above  three  or  four,  the  croches  being 
placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  in  form  of  a  clufter  of 
nuts,  generally  go  by  this  name.     Bee  Hakts. 

HEAUSE  (among  hunters)  a  hind  oF  the  fecond  year 
of  her  age.     &ee  Brockrt  and  Hind. 

HEARTS.  A  horfe  of  two  hearts,  /.  <r.  a  horfe  that 
works  in  the  manage  with  conftraint  and  irrefolution,  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  confent  to  it. 


Such  horfes  are  much' of  a^piece  with  your  ramingwes, 
or  kickers  againft  the  fpurs. 

HEAVY.  To  reft  heavy  upon  the  hand,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe,  who,  through  the  foftncfs  of  his  neck,  weaknefs 
of  his  back,  and  weight  of  his  fore-quarters,  orthrough 
wearinefs,  throws  himfelf  upon  the  bridle,  but  withdl, 
without  making  any  resiftance,  or  any  effort  to  force  the 
horfeman's  hand.     Thus  they  fay, 

Your  horfe  has  too  great  uti  appul^  or  reft  upon  the 
bridle  •,  he  is  heavy  upon  tiie  hand  j  trot  him  upon 
his  haunches,  and  futtain  or  bear  up  with  the  bri- 
dle. 

By  ftopping  him,  and  making  him  go  back  fre- 
quently, you  may  make  him  light  upon  the  hand,  and 
fo  correct  that  fault,  if  it  comes  only  from  lazinefs  and 
ftiffnefs  \  but  if  it  proceeds  from  a  defect  in  the  back, 
there  is  no  remedy,  for  it. 

Though  a  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  hand,  yet  that  is 
not  fo  great  a  fault  as  if  he  {M*efsed  and  resifted  the  hand. 
Sfi-  Press. 

HECK.  An  engine  to  take  fish  in  the  river 
Oufe.  A  falmon  heck  is  a  grate  to  catch  that  fort  of 
fish. 

HEEL  OF  A  Horse  should  be  high  and  largcj  and 
one  side  of  it  should  not  rife  higher  upon  the  paftemthan 
the  other. 

Tor  diftempers  in  this  part  and  their  cures,  Bee  Scabby 
Heels  and  Scratches. 

HEEL  OF  A  Horse,  is  the  lower  hinder  part  of  the 
foot,  comprehended  between  the  quarters,  and  opposite^ 
to  the  toe. 

This  being  the  part  of  a  man  that  is  armed  with -the 
fpur,  the  word  heels  is  taken  from  the  fpur  itfelf -hence 
they  fay  5  ' 

This  horfe  underftands  the  he^  well  5  he  knows  the 
hee's  5  he  obeys  the  heels  \  he  anfwers  the  heels  ;  he  is 
very  well  upon  the  heeb  ;  the  meaning  of  all  which  is,  ^ 
that  the  horfe  obeys  the  fpurs  •,  which  in  effect,  is  flying 
from  them.       ^ 

Make  him  fly  from  the  right  heel,  make  him  fly  from 
the  left. 

To  ride  a  horfe  upon  the  hands  and  heels,  is  to  make 
him  take  the  aids  of  the  hands  and  the  heels  with  a  ten- 
der fenfe. 

To  ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  the  other,  is  to  make 
him  go  side  ways,  fometimes  to  one  heel,  fometimes 
to  another  :  for  inftance,  having  gone  ten  paces,  in 
flying  from  the  right  heel,  you  make  him  without  ftop- 
ping go  still  side-ways  in  flying  fit)m  the  left,  heel,  and. 
fo  on  alternately. 

Inner  heel,  and  outer  heel.  Bee  Inn  and  Nar- 
row. 

HEELED,   OR  Bloody-Heeled   Cock.  *  A   fight- 
ing cock,  that  ftrikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 
Cock-mafters    know  fuch   a  cock,    while  a   chickeii, 
by  the  ftriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his  going. 

HEINUSE,  (among  Hunters)  a  roe-buck  of  the  fourth 
year. 

^ELPS.  To  teach  a  horfe  his  lefson,  there  are  feven 
heltw  or  aids  to  be  known ;  thefe  are  thje  voice,  rod,  bit, 
or  maffle,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftirrups,  the  fpur. 
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04  thr.  ground.  Thefe  helps  are  occasionally  tum«d  into 

orrections.     Sfe  Aios. 

HEN'S^DUNG,  swali.owed  by  Horses,  Mr- 
Lawrence  fays,  frequently  happens  tQ  country  c*^rt* 
horfesj  pafsing  off  with  a  slight  sicknefs,  and  without 
notice.  Whilft  the  horfes  are  abfent,  the  poultry  will 
always  watch  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  mangers, 
where  they  leave  both  dung  and  feathers,  which  J>u«jht 
ever  to  be  carefully  fwept  away,  previous  to  KcJiii^^  the 
horfes. »  Horfes  drinking  at  ponds  will  often  fucK  in  4 
variety  of  filth  and  vermin  The  sigTis  (^f  havit:^  f  vitl- 
lowed  leeches,  or  other  vermin,  are,  lvmgi»igi^ie  iic..4  to 
-  the  ground,  and  adifcharge  of  impure  filiva^  foaietimes 
mixed  with  blood.  Give  a  pint  of  fwoct  oil  warmed, 
with  a  glafsof  brandy,  and  a  drachm  of  iiround  ginger, 
Scalded  bran  and  gruel.  The  oil  may  dc  rej'eatvd  it; 
needftil.  Mild  dofe  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  \,  irli  one  ounce 
diapente»  washed. down  with  warm  ale. 

When  any  consitlerable  quantity  of  hwU  dung  and 
feath^s  have  been  fwallowed,  the  htiri'e  will  lofe  his 
appetite,  fwell  in  his  body,  and  void  foetid,  ^limy  mutter 
from  his  fundament.  The  fame  mediciiKs  and  treat- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  oil.  Walking 
exercife,  the  horfe  clothed.  Sow  tbiftlo  dr;ed  and  pow- 
dered, fmallage-feed  bruifed}  marjoram,  and  the  ashe*  of 
the  root,  leavesi  and  fruit  of  briony,  w(,mu  the  fpccific« 
of  former  time* 

HERBER.  A  Frmch  word  ufed  by  the  farriers^  im« 
porting  the  following  application : 

For  fgwie  difeales,  fuch  as  tlvT;  of  the  head 
and  the  anticor,  they  put  'into  a  !)orfe's  cuui»t(;r  a 
piece  of  hellebore-root,  which  make^  it  fwell  and  fup- 
puraie. 

HERN  OR  Heron.  A  largo  wild  water-fovii  witji 
a  long  neck  and  bill,, that  fiie«  hi^h,  and  feeds  upon 
fish* 

A  hern  at  siege,  is  a  hern  ftanding  at  the  watef'Side, 
and  watching  for  prey* 

HERN'SHAW.i    .    ,         .       ,         ,       , 

HERNERY       /       P       where  herns  breed. 

HIDE.BOUND.  A  diftemper  in  horfes,  where 
the  skin  fticks  fo  faft  to  the  back  and  ribs,  that 
you  cannot  pull  it  from  the  flesh,  with  your  hand. 

This  proceeds  from  feveral  caufes ;  fometimcn  Trcm 
poverty,  and  want  of  good  ordering;  fomctimet  by 
being  over-heated  with  hard  riding,  and  carelef&ly  letting 
him  ftancl  in  the  wet  and  rain  \  fometimes  it  proceed* 
firom  foul  and  corrupted  blood,  which  dries  up  the  flesh, 
which  wanting  its  natural  courfe,  caufeth  this  shrink' 
Ing  of  the  skin  together,  that  makes  him  have 
a  greati  shrivelled,  and  shrunk  up  belly  to  bis 
flanks,  causing  ^  bis  hatr  to  ftart,  and  his  legs  to 
fwell,  isfc. 

Hard  ufago  and  bad  keeping  are  the  moft  general 
caufes,  when  it  is  an  original  diftemper  \  but  it  is  for  the 
moft  part  a  fymptom  attending  fome  other  difeafei  the 
hide-bound  horfe  is  faid  by  many  to  be  cheft-^foundered^ 
or  body-foundered. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  it  is  a  fymptom  attending  another 
difeafe,  its  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  difcafe  on  which 
i  depends.  In  general  it  requires  a  cooling  laxative 
Jiel, 


Mr.  Lawrincf.  fays,  that  the  cure  is  immediate 
graf:;  -,  pr,  good  f table  care  with  cloathing,  plenty  of 
friction,  and  geritW'  walking  extrcife,  with  the  precau* 
tion  of  n(j:  over-feeding  at  firft.  Carrots,  boiled  bar^ 
ley,  and,  niasi.cs.  One  moderate  Weeding,  or  inftead, 
wiiat  fometimes  is  very  fuccefsful,  one.  rowel.  The 
mildcft  alterative  ]>owder,  a  fortnight,  then  a  dofe  of 
aloetic  physic.  1  hc  compliiint  neglected  will  degenerate 
into  a  furlcit. 

HIDK-bOUND  i.v  As-jrs 

Lit  blood  under  the  tail,  and  rub  it  with  bay»  f*U  \ 
then  bruife  <ind  boil  a  handful  of  fennel  roots  in  new 
woft,  with  an  ounce  of  lupines,  or  grey  peafe,  and  as 
n^uch  chamomile.  Give  a  pint  at  a  time,  morm'ng  and 
evening, 

HIOE-BOITND  IN  Cattle* 

I'/iccd  them  in  the  neck-vein,  then  take  of  ruo, 
hyfsoj),  fnge,  fentherfew,  fouthernwood,  rofcmary, 
every  one  oi  thefe  herbs  a  handfiil  •,  chop  and  grind 
thefe  together;  then  take  a  quart  of  ftroiijr  aje  or 
beer,  and  put  to  the  herbs,  and  ftir  them  together  \ 
then  strain  the  herbs  as  weil  as  pofsjbly  you  can  from 
the  ale  \  and  then  take  long  pepper,  fenugreek,  tur- 
meric,  annifeeds,  and  liquorice  powder  j  make  all 
thefe  into  powder,  and  take  ^wo  pennv-worth  of 
faliad-oil  \  mix  all  thefe  with  the  juice  of  the  herbs 
and  ale,  make  them  milk-wvxrm,  and  fo  give  It  to  the 
bcaft ;  and,  if  they  be  weak  and  far  fpcnt,  then  you 
muft  cut  them  in  the  dew-lvip,  and  put  in  fome  bear's- 
foot>  or  fpeor-grafs,  with  fall  and  butter,  and  they  will 
mend  prefently. 

HIGH-  BEARING  COCK.  A  term  ifcd  with  re- 
i  pc  ct  to  fighting  cocks  \  which  signifies  one  that  is  lai^er 
tiun  the  cock  he  fights  with  }  as  a  low  bearing  cock,  Is 
one  over-matched  tor  height. 

HiNt)  (among  Huntcrsj  a  female  red  ^eer,  fo  called 
in  the  third  year  of  its  age-  In  the  fecond  year  she 
is  called  a  bearfc  or  brocVs  fcifter:  the  firft  year  a 
calf. 

HIND  CALF.  A  male  hart,  or  bind  of  the  firft 
year.    She  fawns  in  April  and  May, 

HIND.HAND.     5^^  Hanp. 

HIP.     »-<?  Haunch. 

laivSHOT.  A  hprfc  Is  faid  to  be  fuch  when  ht 
hnjt  fprain^  hifi  haunches  or  hips,  fo  as  lo  relaxatc  the 
ligaments  that  keep  the  bone  In  its  due  plac^. 

HU*-SH  or,  is  when  the  hlp-bone  of  an  horfe  Is  re- 
moved out  of  its  place  \  this  happens  to  a  horfe  many 
w;^ys  \  by  a  wrench,  Itroke,  or  shp,  ftrain,  allding,  or 
falling, 

The  signs  to  know  it,  are,  the  horfe  wlU  halt,  und  go 
sideling,  and  the  fore-hip  will  fall  lower  than  the  other  \ 
nay,  in  time  the  flesh  will  confume  awayi  fo  that 
if  it  be  let  alone  too  long^  it  will  never  b«  cured.  S^ 
Si  hai.vs. 

HOBBY.  The  hobbv  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and 
not  of  the  fift  \  is  a  high  flier,  and  is,  in  every 
refpect,  like  the  faker,  but  that  she  is  a  much  leii 
bird. 

The  hobby  hatl^  a  blue  beak,  but  the  feer  thereof^  and 
legs,  are  yellow  \  the  crinets  or  little  feftthers  onder  her 
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eft  are  very  black ;-  the  top  of  her  head  is  betwixt  black 
aodyelk)w,  and  she  hath  two  white  Teams  on  her  net k, 
the  plumes  under  the  gorge,  and  about  the  brotvs  are 
reddish  without  fpot  o:  drop,  the  breaft  feathers  for  the 
moft  part  brown,  jet  mterfperfed  with  white  fpots ;  her 
back,  train,  and  wings  are  black  aloft,  having  no  great 
fcales  upon  the  legs,  unlefs  it  be  a  few  beginnmg  be- 
hind ;  the  three  ftretchers  and  pounces  are  very  large 
with  refpect  to  her  short  legs*,  her  brail  feathers 
are  tinctured  between  red  and  black;  the  pendant 
oniDs,  or  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  of  a  rufty,  fmoaky 
hue 

Hob^y  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  countries  for  a  fmall  horfe 
or  poney,  and  thence  is  derived  the  name  of  the  child's 
toy,  since  the  time  of  Sterne  ufed  figuratively  but  uni- 
verially  for  the  ruling  fancy  of  a  man. 

HOG-STEER  (amongft  Hunters)  a  wild  boar  three 
ye^s  old. 

HOLD.     As  a  mare  holds.     Sr/f  RETAIN. 

HOOF  OF  A  Horse,  "is  all  the  horn  that  appears 
when  h\s  foot  is  fet  to  the  ground ;  the  hoof  should  be 
of  a  figure  very  near  round,  and  not  longish,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  heel,  for  long  feet  are  worth  no* 
tmng. 

The  horn  of  the  hoof  should  be  folid,  tough,  high, 
fmooth  without  any  circles,  fome  what  shining,  and  of 
a  dark  colour,  for  the  white  is  commonly  brittle,  and 
may  be  known  by  many  pieces  being  broke  from  the 
horn  round  the  foot  •,  to  bfe  excellent,  the  horn  should 
be  of  the  colosu'  of  a  deer's  hoof,  and  the  whole  foot 
round,  but  a  little  larger  below  than  above. 

'1  he  hoofs  of  a  horfe  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect ; 
the  former,  but  now  defcribed,  is  fo  difpoffed,  that 
the  horfe  may  tread  more  On  the  toe  than  the  heel, 
being  aWo  ifpright,  and  fomewhat  hollow  on  the  in- 
side. 

1.  As  for  the  imperfect  hoof,  it  is  thnt  which  wants 
any  of  the  aforementioned  qualities,  particularly  if  it  be 
not  round,  but  broad,  and  fpreading  out  of  the  sides  and 
quarters  :  that  horfe  for  the  moft  part  has  narrow  lyels, 
and  in  procefs  of  time,  will  be  flat  hoofed,  neither  will 
he  carry  a  shoe  long,  or  travel  far,  but  foon  furbate ; 
and  by  treadiog  more  upon  the  heels  than  on  the 
toes,  he  will  go  low  pn  the  paftems,  fo  that  his  feet, 
through  weafcnefs,  become  fubject  to  falfe  quarters,  gra- 
velling, &c. 

2.  Others  are  rugged,  or  brittle-hoofed ;  when  the 
hoof  is  not  fmooth,  and  full  of  circles  like  ram*s  horns, 
it  is  not  only  uhfeemly  to  the  eye,  but  even  a  sign 
that  the  foot  is  in  no  good  temper,  but  too  hot 
and  dry. 

3.  Some  hoofs  are  long,  which  caufe  the  horfe  to 
tread  all  upon  the  heels,  to  go  low  in  the  pafterns,  and 
l>y  that  means  to  breed  wind-galls. 

4.  There  are  fome  crooked  hoofs,  broad  on  the  out- 
sides,.  and  narrow  on  the  inside,  whereby  the  horfe  is 
Jplay-footed ;  this  will  oblige  him  to  tread  more  inward 
than  outward,  and  go  fo  clofe  with  his  joints  together, 
that  he  cannot  well  travel  without  interfering,  or  per- 
haps ftriking  one  leg  fo  hard  againft  the  other  as  to' be- 
come lame;  but  if   it  be  broad  within,  and  narrow 
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withoht,  that  is  not  hurtful,  yet  will  didisidh  thk^lltttt's 
gravelling  more  on  the  outside  xh^ik  the  ittsfdd.  *       '  '^ '    *; 
^    5.  Others  have  flat  hdof^,   and  tiiii   hdlUf^  wllfttit 
which  give  rife  to  the  inconveniericies'  above  fp€fcified 
in  the  Rttt  fort  of  imperfect  hodfe':  but  if  it  be  tboliofi* 
low,  it  will  dry  the  falter,  and  make  him  hoof-brfiillrf^ ' 
since  the  too  hollow  ht)of  is  a  ftraight,  narrow  oner  and 
grows  upright ;  for  though  the  horte  treads  uiw-ight;  and 
not  on  his  heels,  yet  Uich  kind  of  hdbk  trilldry  too  * 
iFaft,  if  not  continually  ftopped. 

6.  When  the  frush  is  broad,  the  beds  will  be  weak," 
and  fo  foft  that  you  may  almoft  bend  them  td^herj" 
then  he  will  never  tread  boldly  on  the  ftone!^  of  hardP 
grourid. . 

7.  Some  have  narl-ow  heels  j  thev  are  tend^reflft" 
that  at  laft  the  horfe  will  grow  to  be  noof-bouhd/  8iti* 
Shoeing.  *       i 

HOOF  BONY,  is  a  round  bony  fwelKng,  groi^ ; 
upon  the  very  top  of  a  horfe's  hoof,  smd  always  is' caltffea'' 
by  fome  blow  or  bruife,  or  by  bruising  himfelf  itk  Mi' 
ftgll,    by  endeavouring    to    ftrike   att    a    horlr  that 
ftands  next  him,  and  fo  ftrikcs  againft  the  bar  tfalt^ifts 
them. 

The  cure  is,  firft  to  digeft  the  fwelling,  feithei*  wftft'^ 
rotten  litter,   or  hay  boiled  in  old  urin^,  cft  tW  urMl  a 
plafter  of  wine-Ices  and  wheaten  flout  bbifetf  torietjiey, 
to  ripen  it  and  bring  it  to  a  fuppuration,  dr  dJfsoM  tht  * 
tumour. 

But  if  it  comes  to  a  head,  lartce  It  in  the  foweft 
part  of  the  foftnefs,  with  a  thin  hot  iron  to  let  outthtf  ^ 
matter.  .  i     .  : 

Tent  it  with  turpentine,  deer's  fiiet,  and  wafl^,  of  eacR 
equal  quantities  melted  together,  laying  a  plafter  of  the 
fame  falve  over  it,  to  keep  it  in  the  tent  tHl  it  B6  ihtf^ 
roughly  well. 

HOOF-BOUND  in  a  Horse,  is  a  shrinking  of  Unt^ 
hoof  at  the  top,  and  at  the  heel,  which  makes  the  skfat" 
ftart  above  the  hoof  and  fo  grow  over  it. 

It  may  happen  to  a  horfe  divers  ways;    either  bf^ 
keeping  him  too  dry  in  the  ftable,  by  ftraight  shoein]^; 
or  elfe  by  fome  unnatural  heat  after  foundering. 

The  signs  of  it  are,  he  will  halt  muchf  his  hooik  will 
be  hot,  and  if  you  knock  them  with  a  hammer,  th'ey 
will  found  hollow  like  an  empty  bottle. 

As  for  the  cure,  that  being  the  proper  buslnefe  of  tEr  • 
farrier,  I  shall  omit  to  prefcr^be  for  it  here. 

HOOF-BRITTLE.  An  infirmity  in  horfeiir^  jot- 
cceding  either  naturally  or  accidentally;  naturally  from 
the  sire  or  damj  accidentally  from  a  furfeit,  that  felb 
down  into  their  feet;  or  clfo  from* the  horfe's  havirtg^ 
been  formerly  foundered.  ^ 

For   the  cure,   take  unwrougbt   wax,    turpentine, 
sheep  s  fuet,  and  hog*^  greafe,  of  each  four  ounces  j  * 
fallad  oil,  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  of  dog's  gifeafe,  Kalf-i" 
pound;  boil  them  all  together,  and  wep  them^in  a 
gally-pot  for  ufe.  \       - 

With  this  anoint  the  hoof  well  for  two  or  three  iay^i' ' 
efpecially  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  hair,  and   ftop  thettx 
with  cowKiung  and  ho^s-greafe  melted  together; ' 

HpOF-CAST,  OR  Casting^  of  the  Hoqf,  k  v/hett' 
the  coffin  &lk  clean  away  from  a  horfe^  Ibof. 
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HOOF-SWELLED.  An  infirmity  that  fometimes 
happens  to  young  horfcs  by  being  over-ridden,  or  too 
hard-wrought,  which  cauies  them  to  fwell  in  that 
parti  by  reafon  of  the  blood  falling  down  and  fettling 
there,  which,  if  not  fpeedUy  removed,  will  beget  a  wet 
fpavin. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  founder,  prick,  or  slap,  break- 
ing on  the  top,  round  about  the  coronet,  which,  in  time, 
caufes  it  to  fall  off. 

For  the  cure*,  Take  the  ftrongeft  aqtia-fortis  you 
can  get,  and  firft  file,  or  draw  away  the  old  hoof  fome- 
what  near,  with  a  file,  or  drawing-iron ;  then  touch  the 
hoof,  fo  prepared,  three  or  four  drefsings,  or  more,  with 
the  aqua-fortis,  and  anoint  the  foot  with  an  ointment, 
made  of  one  pound  of  hogVgreafe,  patch-greafe,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound ;  Venice  turpentine,  five  ounces ; 
new  wax,  three  ounces,  and  fallad  oil,  three  ounces  ;  all 
melted  together  over  the  fire  :  the  coffin  of  the  foot 
up  to  the  top,  being  anointed  with  thiis,  a  new  hoof  will 
grow  on  It. 

HOOF  LOOSENIJD,  is  an  infirmity  in  a  horfe; 
it  is  a  difsolution  or  dividing  of  the  horn,  or  cofiin, 
of  his  hoof  from  the  flesh,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the 
coronet. 

Now  if  the  pariujg  be  round  about  the  coronet,  it 
proceeds  from  its  being  foundered  ;  if  in  part,  then  by 
a  prick  of  fome  channel  nail,  quitter-bone,  retreat,  gra- 
iFelling,  cloying,  or  the  like. 

When  the  hoof  is  loofened  by  foundering,  it  will 
break  firft  in  the  fore-part  of  the  corcmet,  right  again  ft 
the  toes,  becaufe  the  huniours  alfo  are  difpofed  to 
defcend  towards  the  toe. 

But  if  it  proceeds  from  pricking,  gravelling,  and  the 
like,  then  the  hoof  will  looCen  round  about  equally  at 
firft  5  but  if  it  be  caufed  by  a  quitter-bone,  or  hurt  upon 
the  coronet,  it  will  break  right  above  the  grieved  part, 
and  is  very  rarely  known  to  go  any  farther :  as  for  the 
cure  of  t&e  former,  they  are  properly  the  businefs  of  a 
farrier. 

HOOK.    See  Amgling,  Fishing,  &c. 

HORN.     S^^HooF. 

HORN.  To  eive  a  ftroke  with  the  horn,  is  to  bleed 
a  horfe  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  horn  of  a  ftag, 
or  roe-buck,  the  tip  and  end  of  which  is  fo  sharp  and 
pointed,  as  to  perform  the  oflice  of  a  1  meet. 

We  ftrike  with  the  horn,  in  the  midtlle  of  the  fourth 
notch,  or  edge  of  the  upper  jaw. 

HOBLNKD  cattle,  and  the  proper  Treat- 
ment OF  Cows  A>fD  Calves. 

The  Sturdjj  or  Turning^EviL  See  Stagger?  in 
Horses. 

Foul  in  the  Foot^  arifes  from  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Pre- 
vent by  conftant  attention.  For  cure,  c^eanfe  with  bran 
and  water  boiled,  and  lather  of  black  foap.  Ufe 
Bracken's  Fiftula-water. 

Garget  in  the  Manvy  from  fwallowing  crabs,  acorns, 
Ac*     Sh  the  same  m  Horses. 

Scouring  in  Cgws.  Dr.  Dow  king's  prefcriptions  in 
this  cafe,  of  turpentine,  pomegranate  powder,  pipe-clay, 
oak-bark,  verjuice,  &c.  appear  very  dangerous,  and 
likely  to  lock  up  the  offending  matter  in  the  inteftines. 


This  diarhcea  arifes  from  various  caufes,  to  wit,  change 
of  diet,  the  folutionof  a  cold,  particularly  after  calving, 
or  in  tra\^l  acrofs  the  country;  laftly,  it  may  be  a 
fvmptom  of  rot,  either  from  bad  keep,  or  conftitutional  j 
this  has  been  fometimes  difcovered  by  the  hair  pulling 
off*,  as  from  a  glandered  horfe.  Take  it  time,  and 
allow  comfortable  mashes,  with  warm,  dry,  and  generous 
keep.  See  the  Disease  in  ^orses.  It  is  called  the  Rri^ 
in  the  North. 

The  Hnose^i  or  Chrome  Cough,  This,  in  cows,  is  often 
incurable.  It  ufually  proceeds  from  cold  taken  in 
calving,  an  J  cold  and  wet  winter  lying.  For  palliation, 
or  cure.  See  Broken  Wind  in  IJorses. 

Loss  of  the  Ci/dy  or  Quid,  By  reading  the  ftrange 
account  of  this  indisposition  in  the  old  writers,  one  is 
led  to  fuppofethat  the  beaft,  through  carelefsnefs,  drops 
fomething  from  its  mouth,  like  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and 
lies  down  to  mourn  the  lofs  of  it :  their  remedies  were 
equally  fatisfactory.  You  are  directed  to  take  yeaft,' 
clay,  pifs,  fait,  and  the  slaAer  of  another  beaft,  with 
which  a  new  quid>  or  ball  is  to  be  made  for  the 
patient. 

The  real  cause,  and  remedy  for  this  diforder  ,  are  as 
follow:  Cattle  which  ruminate,  or  belch  up  their  food/, 
for  maftication,  are  provided  by  nature  with  four  fto- 
machs  ;  of  the(e,  the  ntmeii^  or  cud-bag,  which  receives 
the  provender,  is  conftructed  with  certain  fleshy  fibres, 
or  contracting  mufcles,  which,  by  drawing  and  pursing 
it  up,  enable  it  to  throw  into  the  gullet  and  mouth  the 
crude  aliment  to  be  chewed  over  again.  The  defect 
exifts  in  the  laxity  and  weaknefs  oF thofe  contracting 
mufcle^,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  expel  the 
food  for  the  purpofe  of  rumination.  This  weaknefs 
may  arife  from  various  caufes.  The  intention  of  cure 
is  to  brace  the  fibres  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem.  Begin 
with  warm  mashes  of  bran  and  ground  oats.  Give  from 
four  to  six  drachms,  according  to  the  size  and  ftrength 
of  the  beaft,  of  the  tineft  alpes  and  rhubarb,  equal 
quantities ;  fait  of  t;u'tar,  half  an  ounce  *,  annifeeds  pow- 
dercd^  one  ounce;  either  in  gruel,  or  beer,  warm. 
Good  fweet  hay,  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  In  tAvo  or 
three  days,  bark  and  gentian,  half  an  ounce  each^ 
ground  ginger  a  tea-fpoon  full,  in  warm  ale,  moderate* 
ly  fweetened,  twice  a  day,  to  be  continued  awhile ;  '6r, 
occasionally  a  decoction  of  horehound,  chamomile,  and 
Carduus,  fweetened  ;  the  very  rough  aftringents,  fuch  as 
verjuice,  oil-  of  vitriol,  alum,  5cc  ufed  by  cow-leaches 
in  this  cafe,  are  highly  improper,  and  fometimes  have 
fatal  effects.  Clarke  relates  an  inftancc  of  a  horfe  be-, 
ing  killed  by  a  draught  of  vinegar. 

Red  W'atery  cr  Bloody  ^Irine^  or  Fonl  Water^  in  Cowr. 
Opium,  sixty  grains;  with  or  without  as  much  ruff  of 
iron ;  or  thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron  to  be  given  twice 
a  day,  in  a  ball  mixed  with  flour  and  water,  and  dif- 
folved  in  warm  ale  :  corn  twice  a  day,  and  cover  at  night, 
if  cold  weather.     Zconomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  69. 

Gorged,    or  Hoven,    i.  e.  fwelled  with  ov^'-fecdhig', 
either  with  green  or  dry  food.      Bleed  from  three  pints 
to.  four,    and  drive  about  moderately.     The  cafe  being - 
slight,   either  of   the  following  drenches  may  fuccee'd, 
without  paunching.       Glauber   or    Epfom  falts,    two 

ounces ; 
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ounces  ;  fynip  of  buckthorn,  one  ounce ;  nitre,  one 
ounce;  oil,  half  a  pint  j  peppermintiwater,  a  quarter 
pint;  ground  ginger,  q.  x.  in  three  pints  warm  whey  or 
|;nxeL  Or,  Dr.  WJijrtt*s  medicine,  of  Edifiburghf 
Sy  ^ich  he  fs^ved 'eighteen  hoven  cows  out  of  twenty. 
Gin,  one  pint,  in  the  laine  quantity  of  water.  When  the 
afiair  appears  dangerous,  and  the  beait  cannot  ftand, 
lofe  ho  time,  bnt  perform  the  simple  and  eafy  operation 
of  patjnchin^  j  viz.  make  an  incision  with  a  sharp 
knife,  on  the  near  side,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  between  the  rib  and  hip  bone,  three  inches  below 
the  bones  of  the  loin.  In  cafe  of  pregnancy  great  care 
muft  be  taken.  The  wound  may  afterNvards  be  healed 
with  tar  and  fpirits,  or  Friar's  balf am.  A  farrier,  in 
Susscxy  lately  took  from  the  body  of  a  cow  near  two 
bushels  of  {ndigefted  hay.  Some  infert  a  tube  into  the 
Wound  to  conduct  forth  the  imprifoned  air ;  and  Pro- 
fefior  MuNRo,  of  Edinburgh^  invented  a  flexile  one,  to 
be  pq^fsed  through  the  mouth  into  the  ftomach  of  either 
oxen  or  sheep.  This  tube  may  be  left  in  the  ftomach 
of  the  animal  any  length  of  time,  being  no  hindrance 
to  breathiiig ;  or  any  medicine  may  be  injected  through 
it.     It  is  held  a  fafer  method  than  incision  by  Dr.  M. 

Epidemics^  in  Cattle;  Pest^  Murrain^  or  Plagtu,  &ce 
Horses.  Dr.  LaVard,  our  beft,  or  rather  only  author 
on  this  fubjectj  published  his  book  from  Rivingtoth^ 
VifTt.  'ITie  doctor  defines  the  diftemper  as  a  peftilen- 
tial  feiver  sui  generis y  peculiar  to  anipials  with  horns,  but 
nninfections  to  all  others. 

The -folio  wipg  is  extracted  from  Zoonbmm.  The  Pfxtis 
ractina^  or  '4ifordcr  among  the  cows,  fecras  to  have 
h^ii  a  conta:gious  fever,  with  great  arterial  debility,  as 
in  fome  of  them,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  an 
cmtbfsema  could  often  be  felt  in  fome  parts,  which 
evmced  a  considerable  progrefs  of  gangrene  beneath  the 
skin.  In  the  fentitive,  inirritated  fevers  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, fuppofe  about  sixty  grains  of  opium,  with  two 
ounces  of  extract,  of  oak-bark,  every  six  hours,  would 
fupply  them  with  an  efficacious  medicine,  to  which 
might  be  added  thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron,  if  any  ten- 
dency to  blootly  urine.  To  prevent  the  infection  from 
fpreading,  an  order  from  government,  forbidding  the 
removal  of  any  cattle  found  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  fuppofed,  to  be  infected^  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
afcertainment  of  the  exiftence  of  the  contagion  by  a 
medical  committee:  That  beinc;  afcertained,  all  the 
cattle  within  five  miles  of  the  phce  to  be  immediately 
shiig^tered,  and  confumed  within  the  circumfcribed 
diftrict;  the  hides  to  be  put  into  lime-water  before 
proper  infpectors. 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

Swelled  Udder.  Some  cows  are  liable  to  have  the 
odder  exceedingly  fwelled  and  inflamed^  a  few  days 
before  calving.  Milk  the  cow  twice  a  day,  and  bathe 
the  parts  thoroughly  with  camphorated  fpu-its.  It  is^ 
an  error  to  fuppofe  milking  a  cow  before  calving  is  in- 
juriops. 

(3^ng.  Cows  which  are  cat-hammed,  and  go  clofe 
behind,  are  apt  to  chafe  the  udder  and  thighs.  Wash 
twice  a  day  with  warm  foap  fuds,  and  bathe  with  aqtta 
vtgetoixuSi  camphorated  fpirits  mixed  :  or,  from  want  of 
^e,  brandy  alone. 


Chapped  Teats.  Were  the  consumers  of  milk  to  'irtt- 
nefs  the  filth,  which  is  mixed  with  it.  iri  this  cafe,  they 
would  think  lefs  of  the  trouble  of  prevetiti6ii.  Inftead 
of  fuppling  jhe  teat  with  wanh  mjlk  ^s  ufual^-  which 
mofc  probS)Iy  goes,  filth  and  all^  into  the  p^i,  order  i 
bowl  of  warm  water  for  the  purppfc.  After  milkin^^ 
ufe  the  ifiixture  ordered  for  chafing.  '  Avoid  ill  greaiv 
applications  if  pofsible ;  if  not,  Vi(e  eld^r  oinciiient,  6t 
goofe-gre^fe,  with  a  little  c;erttfe  mixed.  '  In  feven  or 
eight  days,  the  teats  will  be  whole,  2,i\d^  cleanliness  mav 
preferve  tjiem  fo.  '  -  ~  '^    ^ 

Cows  are  much  more  liable  to  danger  in  parttrritiOD, 
than  other  brmte  animals,  and  their  bodies  at  that  time 
are  exceedingly  accefsible  to  the  imprefsion  of  cold  air. 
Warm  shelter,  if.  the  weather  be  cold >  or  wet.  Com- 
fortable mashes,  with  gruel,  and  a  cjuart  of  warm  ale. 
If  cold  be  already  taken,  mix  the  size  of  a  |>rge<>h*s  egg 
of  cordial  ball,  in  the  gruel  \  if  that  be  not  at  handj 
annifeed,  half  an  ounce,  in  powder  ;  two  tea  fpoons  of 
-powdered  ginger;  treacle,  and  the  decoction  of  a  hand- 
ful of  juniper  berries.  .  Keep  the  cow  wirliiii  till  well. 
;  Watch,  and  put  the  afrerburdeni  or  cleaning,  out  of 
the  cow's  reach,  as  their  devouring  it  is  fcmetimes 
attended  with  nearly  as  bad  efiects  as  its  ijetenthjn. 
The  beaft  more  ufually  lingers  a  great  number  of 
months.  Syinproms,  fraring  of  the  hair,  fi^inngiuvay 
of  the  flesh,  intermittent  pulfe,  shudtieringi  colilnoss 
of  the  ears,  foetid  breath,  knots  in  the  niauth,  generaf 
languor  and  debility.  The  old  leaches  called  this. 
"  wethering."  'Hi is  malady  may  be  Created  fucccfs-^ 
fully  as  follows  :  Warm  lodging.  Cpntlc  cuiryihgand 
brushing,  twice  a  day,  permitting  the  cow  to  walk  about 
in  the  day  timue,  if  fine.  Good  hay,  mashes,  cordial, 
&c.  as  before.  In  the  morning  fafting,  the  following 
mixture,  in  three  pints  ftrong  decoction  of  penny  royal, 
gruel,  or  ale  :  Elixir  Proprietatis^  compound  tincture  of 
caftor,  and,  Spiritus  Volntdis  Aromaticus^  of  each  a  taMfr 
fpoonful,  or  more,  three  fuccefsive  mornings.  Siioulcf. 
the  beaft  be  coftive,  a  single  drachm  or  two  of  the  frneft 
aloes,  in  powder,  may  be  added  to  one.  of  the  drtrik^.* 
Repeat  occasionally,  if  needful.  The  cow  to  be  fuckled 
dry,  not  milked. 

For  a  violent  puerperal  fever,  called  by  Downing,' 
dropping  after  calving,  he  advifes  the  following  medi- 
cine, in  a  decoction  of  fever-few,  balm,  and  chamomile, 
to  be  repeated  every  twelve  hours  :  Nitre  powdered, 
two  ounces ;  rub  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea  fpoonfu]  of 
oil  of  vitriol;  then  add  valerian,  one  ounce  and  half; 
fnake-root,  one  ounce;  treacle,  half  a  pound.  ,  A  pint' 
of  the  decoction  of  the  herbs,  fweetened  every  tw^. 
hours.  Keep  the  cow  warm,  with  proper  covering.' 
Back-rake,  if  needful.  Place  her  with  the  f6re-part$^ 
elevated.  Thick  gruel  or  miIk>pottage.  Conftant  at-' 
tendance  night  and  day.  ^ 

Inward  Bruises^  from  extracting  the  Calf,  Spermaceti,; 
and  Irish  slate,  two  ounces  eiach ;  'Caftile  foap,  and' 
diapente,  one  ounce  each ;  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  daily.! 
Or,  the  fame  made  into  balk  with  Venice  turpentine.* 
Warm  water  apd  mashes. 

Want  rf  milk.  The  drink  and  trfeatmeht '  redom-^ 
metided  in  colds.-  Or,  fennel,  annifeeds,  and  grains  of 
I  i  2  ^^  paradifc^ 
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para4i|rej  ^wo  or  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale^  fweetened 
>irU^  Spanish  juice  i  repeat. 

.  Feterinary  Obstetricks.  The  difciples  of  Mai^riceau, 
i96LAqKE|t)r|  Smellie,  and  Denman,  ;peed  not  be  at  a 
lofs  here  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  leach  or  hind  \ 
s^^Iqgy  is  ^  fufiicient  guide.  Cows^  particularly  the 
$txo)trb9^ed .  fpeciesj  often  need  the  a&iftance  of  the 
^coucbe^.  The  natural  prefentation  of  the  calf  is, 
with  its  head  and  foie-ieet^  the  nofe  between  the  feetj 
^nd  the  back  upwards.  Do^vning  enumerates  feven 
preternatural  positions  :  namtly,  1st.  Reverfe  prefenta- 
tion;  xa  tail  firft.  2d.  Fore^feet,  no  head  appearing. 
3d.  Sidewife,  belly  upwards,  head  reverfed  over  one 
shouldef,  legs  appearing.  4th.  Fori-feet,  with  head 
under  the  brisket:  5th,  Head  alone,  or  one  fore-1^ 
only,  with  it.  6th.  Head  and  one  leg,  or  head  alone. 
7th.  Calf  lying  on  i^  back,  its  four  legs  folded  nearly 
together,  and  clofe  up  to  the  cow's  back,  the  head  ap- 
{>^aring9  o^  doubled  bl^ck,  even  with  the  ribs,  on  one 
side  or  other ;  one  hind-leg,  perhaps,  prefenting. 

General  Rules*  Timely  afsiftance,  before  the  cow  is 
e:if:haufted.  Extraction  never  to  be  attempted  in  an  im- 
proper position.  Supple  the  hand  and  arm  with  warm 
.  water  and  fresh  lard.  Examination  beft  made,  the  cow 
ftanding,  and  in  the  interval  of  pains^  In  pulling  at 
the  feet,  inclofe  the  claws  in  the  hand,  that  the  horn 
may  not  bruife  the  cow.  Navel  ftring  burftrng,  and 
the  ufual  flux  of  blood,  of  no  confequence.  .  fiiftru- 
ments  to  be  ufed  only  in  the  la  ft  re  fort,  and  by  experi- 
enced and  fteady  perfons  only.  The  proper;  hook,  is 
ot  hard  iron,  four  inches  long,  with  a  loop  for  the  cord 
at  the  ftraight  end. 

In  a  Natural  Position^  if  the  cow  should  want  help,  the 
position  of  the  calf  may  be  afcertained  after  the  waters 
have  been  feen.  A  cord  ought  to  be  in  re^dinefs,  to 
attach  to  the  fore-legs  of  the  calf,  in  order  tp  afsist  each 
tl^iiral  exertion.  The  head  to  be  kept  clear  of  obftruc- 
tion. 

Preternatural  Position^  No.  1 ,  as  above.  No  attempt 
to  tiurn  the  calf  (this  position  being  favourable  for  ex- 
traction) but  ufe  expedition  for  fear  it  be  fuffocated. 
Prefs  the  haunches  back  with  the  mlm  of  the  hand, 
take  hold  of  the  bend  of  the  hock  of  one  le?,  pull  at  it, 
and  reach  the  foot ;  both  feet  may  ^hus  be  brought 
forth.— No.  2.  Reduce  the  head  to  its  proper  situation, 
between  the  fore  legs,  either  by  hold  of  the  nofe,  or 
jaw-*bone.  A  long  arm  is  needful,  which  muft  be  kept 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  body,  that  inftant  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  every  throe,  the  fingers  being  properly 
$xed. — ^No.  3,  Gently  move  the  calf  back,  and  bring 
Uie  head  forth  to  the  legs. — ^No.  4.  Push  the  calf  back 
tio  jfind  the  head ; ,  pull  at  the  nofe :  this  requires  ad- 
drefs,  but  it  is  ufeUfs  to  employ  force,  until  the  head  be 
in  its  proper  place. — -No.  5,  and  6.  Push  the  c^lf  back 
agajnft  the  shoulders  and  brisket ;  the  feet  will  be  found 
folded  under  the  belly^  bring  the  feet  forwajrd  one  at  a 
^j^,  the  hand  being  gently  placed  oq  ^e  b^d  of  the 
knee*  Should  the  Jiead  he  too  much  swelled  and 
bruifed,  to  be  returned,  it  mult  be  skinned  ^^  ampu-* 
ta^ed*  Di{$ect  ina  ftraig^  line,  from  x^  poll  to  the 
%Rr«»  jGwcpthcikjftJwi^Qyff.tlxe^iAjcjb)!^^^ 


divide  the  head  from  the  body,  pushing  the  latter  hack 
to  obtain  hold  of  the  knees.  The  loofe  skin  muft  be 
previously  wrapped  over  the  ragged  bone,  and  an  afslft- 
ant  should  have  faft  hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear  of 
the  haunch-bones  of  the  cow ;  "should  it  hitch  thect, 
put  back  inftautly — No.  7.  If  one  hind-leg  appear,  put 
it  back ;  the  call  cannot  be  brouglu  forth  with  a  hinder 
and  fore-leg  together,  and  the  difference  between  the 
knee  and  Jiock,  will  be  immediately  difcovered.  The 
head  being  doubled  back,  muft  of  courfe  be  xeduced  to 
its  proper  place.  The  cow  being  ftrong  and  quiet,  the 
businefs  may  be  effected  with  care  and  patience ;  l^ut 
should  the  hook  be  positively  necefsary,  hold  muft  be 
taken,  either  in  the  lockets  of  the  eyes,  cavity  of  the 
^rs,  or  in  the  jaw.  Keep  fteady  until  fair  hold  be 
taken.  The  cafe  of  Dropsy  in  the  calf,  will  be  fufli- 
ciently  apparent  by  its  preternatural  size ;  ufe  the  kni£e 
carefully,  should  that  be  neceCsary,  to  pierce  the  belljt 
of  the  calf.  For  thefe  rules,  I  repeat,  I  am  obligied  t^ 
Mr.  Downing,  to  whofe  profefsional  abilities,  I  think 
they  do  great  credit 

Suckling:  The  common  eirror  of  tjxe  nurfery  univer- 
(ally  prevails  in  the  calf-pen.  Calves  are  either  allowed 
too  much^  milk,  or  their  ftomachs  are  overcharged 
with  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time  :  hence  their  digef- 
tive  faculty  is  overpowered,  thrift  is  impeded,  and  a 
ftate  of  difeafe  induced,  the  moft  common  fymptoms  of 
which  are,  alternate  purging  and  coftivenefs, .  Perhaps 
twice  a  day  is  too  ieldom,  and  it  would  probably  pay 
the  extra  trouble,  to  fuckle  three  times.  The  calf  kept 
fo  many  hours  from  the  teut,  often,  in  winter-time, 
sixteen,  greedily  fwallows  an  immenfe  quantity  of  milk, 
sinks  down  to  sleep,  wakes  with  the  di&greeable  confe* 
quences  of  an  over*loaded  ftomach,  belchmg  up  a  fcald- 
ing  acid  liquor,  and  remains  reftlefs  and  bleating  for  a 
fi-esh  fupply,  and  a  repetition  of  the  error.  Many  peo- 
ple milk  the  cow  firft,  which  is  a  bad  practice,  the  laft 
milk  being  the  richeft,  and  npt  fo  proper  for  the  calf. 
We  have  herp  the  reafons  for  the  frequent  foumefs  of 
veal,  and  for  its  producing  curds  and  whey,  initeadof 
rich  and  wholefome  gravy. 

Costiveness  in  Calves.  Take  the  chalk  from  them. 
Give  half  an  Qunce>  to  an  ounce  of  magnesia,  with  the 
fame  q^antity  of  annifeeds  powdered  in  a  pint  of  warm 
gruel,  the  powders  being  well  mixed  in  it.  This  may 
be  given  occasionally,  obftruption  being  a  great  enemy 
to  thrift.  Or,*^  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia  may  be  given, 
equal  quantities.  I  have  repeatedly  feen  the  gOM^  ^ 
fects  ot  this  practice.       •  '    i 

Purging  Calf.  I  muft  differ  totally  from  Dr.  DctVK* 
ING  in  thb  cafe,  for  reafons  already  afsigned.  He  ad- 
viCies  for  a  dofe,  chalk,  pomegranate,  bole,  and  aluou  to 
the  an^ount  of  four  or  five  ounces.  I  have  no  idea  that 
articles  oif  that  clafs,  can  do  any  thing  [5ut  mifchief  to  a 
fuckling  animah  I  would  recommend  rhubarb,  and  a 
table  fpoonfiil  or  two  of  peppermint  wa^er,  in.  warm 
ale.  Afterwards,  if  necefsary,  two  drachms  of  diafcor- 
dium,  in  ale,  for  two  or  three  days.  Rice  gruel  This 
failing  to  have  an  immediate  good  effect, .  the  butchec^s 
Ipnfe  if  the  moft  profitable  remedy. 

IjIpRNS  OF  A  im^  Cksnw^  is.  a  singular  phie- 

pomenqx^ 
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fiomenoxr,  the  true  reason  of  which  feems  to  he  a  ftopr 
page  of  the  circulation  •,  fo  that  being,  deprived  of  the 
nourishing  juice,  they  fall  off  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  do  in  autumn*  Abouttteo 
days,  after  the  boms  are  caft,  the  new  Ones  begin  to 
appear:  thefe  at  firft  are  foft  and,  hairy,  but  they 
afterwards  grow  hard,  and  the  creature  rubs  off  the 
hair. 

HORN-GELT.  A  tax  within  the  bounds  of  a  fp- 
4%ft,  for -all  manner  of  homed  Wafts. 

HORSE*  A  four-footed  animal  of  great  ufe  to 
mankind,  efpecially  in  the  country ;  this  cr^ture  be- 
ing by  nature  valiaiU,  ftrong,  and  nimble;  above  all 
other  beafcs,  moft  able  and  apt  to  endure  the  extremeft 
labours,  the  even  ^QaFity  of  his  composition  being  fuch, 
that  neither  extreme  heat  dries  up  his  ftrength,  nor  the 
Tiolence  of  the  cold  freezes  the  warm  teifiper  of  his 
'moving  fpirits:  he  is  moft  gentle  and  loving  toman, 
apt  to  be  taught,  and  not  forgetful  when  an  imprefsion 
is  fixed  in  his  brain,  being  watchful  above  all  other 
beaftSj  and  will  endure  his  labour  with  ap  empty  fto- 
macb.  He  is  naturally  given  tp  claanliAefs,  and  has  an 
excellent  fcent,  evep  not  fo  much  as  to  o^nd  any  man 
with  all  his  111  favours.  For  the  different  fymptoms  of 
sicknefs,  see  Sickness  of  Horses. 

Now  £bt  his  shape  in  general;  the  ufual  character 
IS,  that  he  muft  have  the  eyes  and  joints  of  an  ox,  the 
ftreneth  and  foot  of  a  mule,  the  hoofs  and  thighs  of  an 
afs,  me  throat  and  neck  of  a  wolf,  the  ear  and  tail  of  a 
fox,  the  breaft  and  hair  of  a  woman,  the  boldnefs  of  a 
lion,  the  shape  and  quick-sight ednefs  of  a  ferpent,  the 
&ce  of  a  cat,  the  lightpefs  and  nimblenefs  of  a  hare,  a 
high  pace,  a  deliberate  trot,  a  pleafant  gallops  a  fwift 
nmning,  a  rebounding  leap,  and  to  be  ju^efent  and  quick 
infaand.  ^ 

As  to  his  colours,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
of  CoLouiu  OF  A  Horse  j  only  it  is  fit  to  mention 
here,  that  the  beft  colours  are  the  brown-bay,  dapple- 
ae)r»  roan,  bri|^t-*bay,  black,  with  a  white  near  foot 
Sdund,  wl^te  fore-foot  t>efore,  white  ftar,  chefnut,  or 
forrcly  with  any  of  thefe  marks,  or  dun,  with  a  black 
Jiib 

But  to  return  to  the  more  particular  parts  of  a  horfe, 
and  fo-fet  them  in  view,  we  shall  prefent  the  reader  with 
^  ^neral  defcription  of  the  external  conformation  of  the 
hiorfe,  grounded  upon  juft  principles  of  theory,  and 
confirmed  by  experience.  By  a  general  defcription, 
we  would  be  underftood  to  intend  fuch  an  one,  as  is 
tqpally  applicable  to  the  racer,  and  the  cartrhorfe. 
fi|.4|gring  down  certain  rules,  as  the  ftandard  of  beauty 
and  proportion  in  horfes,  human  judgment  has,  no 
4oubt9l>een  guided  by  the  obfervadon  of  the  beft  natu* 
fiilaiodels;  thefe  have  been  originally  furnished  by  the 
courters  of  Arabia,  according  to  all;  hiftory  and  jtradi- 
tio«»  the  oldeft  breed  in  the  world,  and  proved,  from 
alLoperievce,  to  be  the  b^ ft  shaped. 

Abft  h^  of  a  horfe  should  be  void  of  fiesh,  and  for 
Ieq|;di  .and  size,  appear  to  hold  fair  proportion  with  the 
flip  q(  Im  body ;  his  ev^  full, .  ^|id  fomewhat  promi- 
nOQt  V  ^e-lids  thin  and  dry ;  ears  thin,  narrow,  erect, 
of  inkkUtDg  lengt^  and  not  diftant  from  each  other } 


forehead  flat,  not  too  large  or  Iquai:^,  and  running  refirly 
in  a  ftraight  line,  to  the  muazl^,  which  should  be  fflitU 
and  fine;  noftrils  capacious:  Tips  thin ;  mouth  of  fiif. 
iicient  depth,  and  the  tongue  not  to  large )  the  jaw* 
bones  wide  at  top,  where  they  join  the  neck  \  the  be^d 
not  abmptly  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  biM: 
with  a  moderate  curve  and  tapering  of  the  latter. 

The  neck  muft  be  of  moderate, .  not  too  great  length, 
nor  too  thick  and  gross  on  die  upper  part,  nor  too 
large  and  deep,  but  rising  from  the  wither^  or  forehand, 
and  afterwards  declining,  and  tapering  at  the  extrefmitf, 
it  will  form  fomewhat  of  an  arch;  underneath,  the 
neck  should  be  ftraight  from  the  cheft,  and  by  no 
means  convex,  or  bellying  out. 

The  shoulders  capacious,  and  of  large  extent,  fo  as 
to  appear  the  moft  <onfpicuous  part  of  the  body,  but 
Without  being  loaded  with  flesh;  they  should  reach 
fiirly  to  the  top  of  the  withers,  which  muft  be  well 
raifed ;  the  cheft  should  be  fufiiciently  full)  not  narrow 
or  pinched. 

The  body  deep  and  fubftantial;  back  a  plain  of  good 
width,  but  handfomely  rounded ;  back  bone  ftraight* 
or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and  not  too  short  3  IcMilSi 
wide,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  reins,  or  fillets,  full  and 
fwelling  on  each  side  the  back-bone  >  the  fpace  fufiident 
between  the  ribs  and  hip-bones,  the  bones  themfelves 
round,  ;ind  the  buttocks  deep  and  oval  \  the  rump  level 
with,  or  not  too  much  elevated  above,  the  height  of  the 
withers ;  the  croup  muft  have  reafonable  fpace^  and  not 
sink  too  fuddenly,  in  which  cafe,  the  tail  would  be  fet 
on  too  low,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
back. 

The  hinder  quarters  should  fpread  to  a  wider  extent 
than  the  fore-parts,  aftd  the  hind-feet  ftand  farther 
afunder  than  thofe  before ;  the  thighs  sliould  be  ftraight, 
large,  mufcular,  and  of  consideratde  length ;  the  hock 
wide  and  clean,  the  ^hank  not  too  long,  but  fla^,  atvl  of 
fuflicient  fubftance,  its  sinew  large  and  diftinct,  the  fet- 
locks long  *,  the  hocks  should  form  an  angle,  of  fuck 
extent,  as  to  place  the  feet  immediately  under  the 
flanks.  The  fore-arms,  like, the  thighs,  should  be  largei 
mufcular,  and  of  good  length,  the  elbows  not  turning 
outwards;  the  knees  large  and  lean:  the  shank,  or 
cannon-bone,  flat,  ftrong,  and  not  too  lonff ;  the  tendon 
large  *,  the  fore-arm  and  shank,  muft  form  nearly  a 
ftraight  line^  fetlock-joints  large  and  clean;  paftema 
inclining  to  a  certain  degree,  not  too  long,  but  large  i& 
proportion  to  their  length;  the  coronary  rings  nok 
thick,  or  fwelled,  but  clean,  dry,  and  hairy,  the  feet 
neither  too  high,  nor  too  flat,  and  of  size  apparently  a 
fufiicient  bafe  for  the  weight  they  have  to  fuftain; 
hoofs  of  colour  dark  and  shining,  without  feams  Oi? 
wrinkles,  tougli  and  ftrong,  not  hard  like  oak|  foot 
internally  concave,  foal  hard,  but  not  shrunk,  heek 
wide,  and  of  middling  height;  frog  not  too  large  or 
fleshy,  but  tough  and  found  >  the  ;feet  of  equal  aae^ 
should  ftand  exactly  parallel,  fo  that  the  fix)nt  or  xxit 
incline  neither  inward  nor  outward;  the  fore-feet 
should  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  cheft,  nor  too  muck 
under,  it^  and  they  should  be  lefs  wide  apart  than  the 
fore-arms  i  th«  legs  should  not  be  loaded  with  hair.  • 
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The  ^  of  a  horfei  it  is  fufficiently  weH  known,  is 
onlyr  ^eUrcBUuble  ^t^- precision  hf  his  teeth ;  and  that 
•rule  fails  after  a;<;€rtai|i  period,  and  is  soaietime^  equr- 
vocal  and  uncertain,  even*  within  that  period.  A  horfe . 
Itts^  forty  teeth;  namely,  twenty-four  double  teeth  or 
grind^f^,  four  pushes,  or  single  teeth,  and  twelve  ircmt 
teeth,  or  gatherers^  Mares  have  no  tushes,  in  gem^. 
The  mark,^which  difcovers  the  age,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  front  teeth,  next  the  tushes.  In  n  few  weel!:s,  with 
foDae,  the  foal's  twelve  fore  teeth  begin  to  shoot  i  thefe 
stfe. short,  rounds  white,  and  easily  drftinguishablefrom' 
the  adult  or  horfe 's  teeth*  with  which  afterwards  they 
con^  to  be  mixed.  At  fome*  .period,  betw^n  two  and . 
three  years  old,  the  colt  changes. his  t^eitli;  that  i^  to 
fay,  he  $heds  the  four  middle  fore  teeth,  two  above,  and 
two  below,  which  are  fome  time  after  replaced  with 
horfe's  ^teeth.  After  three  years  old,  two  others  are 
changed,  one  on  each  side  the  former  5  he  has  then  eight 
oolt^s^  and  four  horfe's  teeth.  After  four  years  c4d,  he 
cuts  four  new  teeth,  one  on  each  side  thofc  laft  repbced, 
and  has  at  .that  age,  eight  horfe's,  and  four  foal's  teeth. 
Thefe  lift  new  teeth  are  slow  growers,  compared  with 
the  preceeding;  they  are  the  comer  teeth,  next  the 
tushes,  are  called  pincers,  and  are  thofe  which  bear  the 
maric;  this  mark  consifts  in  the  tooth  being  hollow, 
and  in  the  cavity  bearing  a  black  fpot,  refembling  the 
eye  of  a  bean.  At  four  years  and  a  half  old,  thefc 
mark  teeth  are  juft  visible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity 
IS  very  confpicuous.  At  five  years  old,  the  horfe  sheds 
his  remaining  four  colt's  teeth,  and  his  tushes  apj^car. 
At  ,six,  his  tushes  are  up,  and  appear  white,  fmall,  and 
sharp,  near  about  which,  is  ohfervable  a  small  circle  of 
young  growing  flesh,  the  horfe's  mouth  is  now  com- 
plete, and  the  black  mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  comer  teeth.  At  feven,  the 
two  middle  teeth  fill  up-  Between  the  feventh  and 
eighth  year,  all  the  teeth  are  filled  up,  'the  black  mark 
h^th  vanished,  and  the  horfe  is  then  said  to  oe  aged, 
and  his  mouth  full. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  age  of  the  horfe  can 
only  be  guefsed  ;it  from  certain  indications ;  but  thefe 
guefses  are  ufually  made  with  considerable  acou^cy  by 
experienced  people.  If  his  teeth  shut  dofe,  and  ineet 
even,  are  tolerably  white,  not  over  long,  and  his  gums 
appear  plump,  you  may  conclude  he  is  not  yet  nine 
years  old.  At  that  age,  and  as  he  advances,  his*  teeth  . 
become  yellow  and  foul,  and  appear  to  lengtheuj  from 
the  shrinking  and  receding  of  the  gums.  ,The  tushes 
are  blunt  at  nine ;  but  at  ten  years  old,  the  cavity  or 
channel  in  the  upper  tushes,  until  that  .period  to  be  felt 
by  the  finger,  are  entirely  filled  up.  At  eleven,  the 
teeth  will  be  very  long,  black,  and  foul':  but  will  gene* 
rally  meet  eveuj  at  twelve'  his  upper-jaw  teeth  will 
overhang  the  netber  ,*  at  thirteen  and  upwards,  his 
tushes  will  be  eithier  worn  to  the  ftumps,  or  long,  black, 
and  foul,,  like  thoie  of  an  old  boar.  Besides  thofe  exhi- 
bited by  the  inouth^  naiture  ever  ftimishes  a  variety  of 
signals,  denoting  the  approach  of  old  nge  and  decaVj 
throughout  the  bodies. c^  a^i  animals.  After  a  horie 
has  paft  his  prime,  a  hollpwnefs  of  his  temples  wiU ,  be 
perceived,  his  muscles  will  be  continually  losing  fome- 


thing  of  tlieir  plumpnefs,  and  his  hair  that  gtofs  and  bur-* 
nish,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  youth  and  prime ;  it 
will  look  dead,  faded,  or  entirely  lofe  its  colour,  in  va* 
rious  parts.  In  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  thefe  ap. 
pearances,  wrill  be  the  horfe's  age.  For  his  quality, 
see  ViqouR.  For  the  diflferent  parts  of  a  horfe,  see 
the  allele  Parts  OF  A  HoRSB. 

.  There  are »inany.th^i. relating  to  a  horfe,  and  very 
necefsary  to  be  known,  which  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  articles ;  only  ihtre  are  a  few  which  are  not  fo 
conveniently  reducible,  under  fuch.  heads,,  which  muft 
have  room  here. 

To  begin  with  tifrning  a  hoffe  to  grafs :  you  ought, 
eigl;it  or  nine  <^ay^,  before  you  do  it,  to  take  blood  from 
him; next  day  after,  give  him  the  drink  calied  dia^ 
pente ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  his  drink,  abate  of 
his  cloaths  by  degrees,  before  you  turn  him  out,  left  by 
taking  them  oflF^on  a  fudden  he  diould  take  cold;  and 
curry  him  not  at  all  after  his  doadis  are  taken  off,  but 
let  him  ftand  in  his  dust,  for  that  will  keep  htm  warm ; 
neither  is  it  proper  to  put  hiin  out  t91  the  middle  of 
May  at  foonelt;  for  till  that  time  grafs  will  not  have  bite 
enough ;  and  let  the  day  be  warm,  fun-shine,  and  about 
ten  o'clock,  for  horfes  pampered  in  ftables,  and, kept 
clofe,  will  be  very  fubject  to  take  cold. 

To  take  him  up  from  grafs,  he.  muft  be  ifery  dry^. 
elfe  he  will  be  fubject  to  be  fcabby  -,  and  that  not  hter 
than  Bartbolomew-tide,  when  the  feafon  begins  to  let 
cold  dews  fall,  that  caufe  much  harm  to  yom-  horfe ; 
and  then^alfo  the  heart  of  the  gmfs  begins  to  f;nU  info- 
much,  that  the  grafs  which  he  then  feeds  upon,  breeds  * 
no  good  nourishment,  but  grofs,  phlegmatic,  r.nd  cold 
humours,  which  putrify  v^  corrupt  ihc  bltt)<l;'  idfo 
take  him  tip  very  gently,  for  fear  of,  melting  his  greafe^ 
his  fr.t  gotten  at  gnifs  being  very  tender  r  and  a  ixf 
or  two  after  he  is  in  the  stable,  let  him  be  shod,  let  blood, 
and  tlrenched,  which  will  prevent  the  staggersj  yellow^ 
•and  the  like  diftempers,  oc<;asioned  by  the  gall  and^ 
fpleen,  which  the  heart  and  ftrength  of  the  grafs^ 
through  the  rankncfs  of  the  blood,  engender  in  the 
body. 

(3ut  the  curious,  after  they  have  taken  the  horfe  into* 
theftable,  before  they  either  bleed  or  drench  him,  ina- 
hot,  fun-shining  day,  take  him  out  imo  a  convenient 
place,  and  ther^  trini  him  j  where  taking  ordinary 
washing  soap,  anoint  his  head  and  every  part  of  him 
with  it  all  over,  taking  care  that  none  gets  into  his  eyc^ 
^nd  cars ;  then  they  wash  him  very  well  all  ov^  vrith 
warm  water,  wiping  him  >vith  a  warm  linen  cloth, .  andT 
afterwards  rubbing  him  dry  with  %vpollen  cloths  ;  dien 
foap  him  all  o^et  again,  especially  his  n-ane  and  tail, 
and  wasli  him  very  clean  with  black  ly^  with  a  wifp  or 
Woollen  cloth,  and  when  they  have  fufiJciently  cleamed 
him,  dry  him  as  before,  and  leading  him  into  the  fta« 
ble,  let  him  be  cleanfed  with  a  clean,  thin,foft  cloth. 

So  much  for  tin*ning  in  and  out  of  gtafs.  ,^fhtte 
ire  two  or  three  things  more  to  be  adcl^,'  tfiat  are  oC 
fome  iniportance  in  reference  to  this  xioKc  creattire  ;• 
and  the  fir  ft  is,  to  nAkett  horfe  follow  his  ipafter/and 
to  find  him  out  and  challenge  him  amongft  ^er  To 
many  people.  *•  4 

Take 
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Take  » jpound  of  oatmeal,  to  which  put  a  Quarter  of 
a  pound  of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  of  Itquonce,  make 
a  little  cake  thereof,  and  put  into  your  bofom  next  to 
yonr  naked  skini  then  run  and  labour  yourfeff  till  you 
Tweat  when  fo,  rub  all  your  fweat  upon  your  cake ; 
then  keep  the.  horfe  fafting  a  day  and  a  ni^ht,  and  give 
it  him  to  eat,  which  done,  turn  him  loofe,  and  he  shall 
not  only  follow  you,  but  alfo  hunt  and  (tek  you  out 
when  he  has  loft  you  ^  and  whcft ,  he  comes  to  you,  fpit 
in  his  mouth,  anoint  his}tongue  with  your  fpittle,  and 
thus  doing,  he  will  never  forfak^  you. 

Another  thing  is,  to  shew  how  to  make  a  horfe  look 
young :  take  a  crooked  iron^  no  bigger  than  *  a  wheat 
com,  and  having  made  it  red  hot,  burn  a  little  black 
hde  in  the  tops  of  th^  two  outermoft  teeth  of  each  side 
the  neither  chap  bef^Din?,  next  to  the  tushes  when  the 
mark  is  worn*  out,  then  jiick  it  with  an  awl  blade, 
making  d»»  shell  fine  atid  thin:  then  with  a  sharp 
fcraping  iron,  make  all  his  teeth  white  and  clean; 
diis  donev  tsJce  a  fine 'lancet,  and  about  the  hollows  of 
the  horfe's  eyes  wlifch  ^te  shrank  down,  make  a  little 
hole  only  through  the  skhi>  and  put  itt  the  quill  of  a 
raven  or  crow,  and  blow  the  skin  ftili  of  wind;  then 
take  thiB  quillout,  ky  your  finger  on  the  hole  a  little 
while,  and  the  wind  will  ftay  in,  and  he  will  look  as 
youthful  as  if  he  were  but  sin  yeaifs  old. 

This  way  of  making  a  horfe  look  young,  is  by  horfe- 
cQurfers  called  bishoping,  and  is  liecefsary  to  be  known 
by  countrymen-  and  others,  not  to  theait  others  with^ 
bur  to  prevent  their  being  cheated  ttiemfelves ;  and 
thetefbre  they  should  have  ^reat  regard  to  the  Rules 
For  Buying  Horses,  which  is  aen  article  by  itfelf,  and 
to  which  all  perfons  are  referred. 

HORS£^  that  k  really  Old,  to  make  him  feem  Ybung, 
as  practifed  by  jockeys. 

Rub  his  teeth  with  pumic-ftone,  and  the  powder  of 
boEnt  alum;  this  will  render  them  white ;  take  a  fmall 
iron,  with  which,  being  crooked  for  that  purpofe,  bum 
in  the  tops  of  the  two  foremoft  teeth  fmall  holes,  fo  big 
that  a  wheat  c<Kti  may  enter  on  each  side  of  the  nether 
jaw ;  and  on  the  tushes  dp  the  like,  fining  them  with  a 
bodkin  till  the  black^  fcale  coh^  off,  and  the  teeth  in 
that  place  iook'  brighter  than  in  another ;  when  done,  if 
the  pits  afbovc  the  eyes  be  hollow,  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife or  lancet  slit  the  skin,  being  before  raised,  and 
hrikrwmg  it  as  much  as  you  can  by  working  of  your  fin- 
gers, pot  into  the  slk  a  duck  or  crow  qmll/  and  blow 
thtm  upone  after  another,  that  the  hoUowilefs  may  fill 
wbh  wind  ;  whidi>  entering  into  the  cavities  of  the  skin, 
vitt,  after  having  been  ftopped  np  for  a  time  with  a 
pbfter  of  diaculom  of  b^es  wax,  fix  there^  till  by  fweat 
orextraordinary  labour  it  works  out ;  if  the  temples  are 
coool^ei  widi  a  sign  of  age,  lay  to  either  of  them  a  poul- 
ticed hemlock  and  chamomile  firied  in  HnfeedoiU  and 
it  w&l  -fo  hir  coatraa  the  blood  to  fill  them,  that  for 
madjf  days  they  will  appear  ftraight :  and  then  for  the 
hoa^-  which  in  cafe  of  age  will  be  learned  or  rugged, 
tafceasafporfile,  and,  having  well  fmoothed  it,  anoint 
k  Wl^;.wMl  oil  of  turpentine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  it 
«IB look  very  comely  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  horfe  muft 
be4K%rfed  of  within  a  week  at  the  hnhe(t,  or  elfe  tlic 
defitct  will  appear  again. 


HORSE  fubject  to  lie  down  in  the  water,  how  to 
remedy  itrf- 

In  this  oafe  you^nluft  consider  the  liorfe  to  b<e  of  a  hot 
tonftitution,  begotten  or  produced  toder  the  fiery  signs 
of  Leb  and  Scorpio,  or  elfe  much  ov^heated  with  clioter^ 
and  therefore  ever  deslrotts  t6  cool  iiimfelf,  and  thereby  - 
revered  \n  a  manner  ulifetviceable  i  Which,  vice  to 
remedy,  ride  him  into  the  water  up  to  the  knees^  and  . 
fufierhimtoliedown;  theh,  having  time  or  four  ftout 
fellows  ready  with  boots  on,  let  them  seise  his  head, 
and  hold  it  under  water,  whilft  another  beatis  and-,  be* 
labours  him ;  and  this  do  till  you  find*  the  horfe  almoR 
rtifie43  and  in  repeating  it  three  or  four  times,  tbf 
terror  of  it  will  fo  work,  that  the  horfe^ll  fly  from  the 
water  more  thsm  ever  he  coveted  it,  and  hardly  fufief 
himfelf  to  be  watered,  unl^s  in  a  pttH  ortron^.  This 
like  wife  may  be  remedied  by  bleeding  and  pumng  youf 
hcH'fe  fpring  and  fall,  whereby  th^  hupiours  mat  occa- 
sion the  extraordinary  heat  and  diforder  may  want  ^ 
whereon  to  feed  or  contract,  losing  the  power  and  force 
of  inflaming  his  body,  8tc. 

There  may  be  other  lawful  occisions^  besides  fervice 
of  war,  to  prevent  a  horfe  firom  neighing;  for  which 
end,  take  a  lift  of  wooUeti  cloth,  and  tyingjt  faft  in  . 
many  folds  about  the  midft  of  his  voice,  or  windpipe, 
and  it  will  do,'for  it  has  been  often  tried  and  approved. 
Se^  Mares,  Horse-feeder,  Traveljling^Hqrse, 
Draught-Horse,  Stallions^  Horse's  Age,  Cck 
LOURS  op  a  Horse,  Colt  Taming,  sxtrn,  tec. 
You  will  likewife  meet  with  the  feveral  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  luwfes,  under  their  articles,  togedier  with  the 
feveral  methods  and  pr^fcriptions  for  the  cures,  too  long 
to  be  here  named.  For  his  vices,  andbowthey  may  be 
remedied,  /^  Vices. 

As  f:^  the  sice  of  horfes,  pertiaps  sixteen  hands  onriit 
to  be  die  extreme  for  whatever  putpofe,  either  of  (ad-  , 
die  or  drau^^ht.  All  pofsible  advantages  may  be  con- 
centered within  that  compafs,  and  numb^lefs  dilad^ 
vantages  reftiltiiig  from  over  size,  avoided.  It  has 
been  laid  that  *<  a  great,  good  horfe,  will  beat  a  little 
one ;''  and  the^  is  no  doubt,  but  where  the  goodness, 
in  all  points,  is  equal,  the  brgeftmuftbe  the  heft;  but 
we  generally  find,  in  all  aniinals,  that  as  they  advance 
beyond  theufual  ftandard,  they  lofe  in  fymmetrv,  in 
proportion  as  they  gain  in  bnllL  It  b  rare  to  lee  a 
msm,  of  six  feet  six,  wdl  shaped.  Among  horfes,  per- 
hapsi  tbefmalteft  size,  or  ponies,  are,  upon  die  average, 
of  the  trueft  make. 

A  hunter,  or  charger,  should  be  between  .fifteen 
hands,  and  fifteen  three.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
field,  low  horfes  can  never  dekr  their  leaps  fo  Well,  or 
carry  a  man  fo  gallantly  over  the  country,  as  thofe  of  a 
commanding  size.*  The  moft  advantagecms  height  of  a 
hack,  is  b^ween  fourteen  and  fifteen  hands  one  inch. 
A  ladv^s  horfe,  either  for  road  or  field,  should  never 
,  exceed  fifteen.  The  convenience  of  ponies  and  gallo- 
ways, for  <he  fummer  feafon,  and  their  inconvenience, 
in  deep  roads  and  dirty  weather,  are  in  the  way  of  every 
body's  obfervation. 

It  is  a  truth,  like  numberlefs  others,  muph  better 
known  than  praaifed,  that  horfes  should  never  be  put 
to  fevere  labour  whilft  young.     Our  doing  fo  much. 
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vMeRM  to  Aelr  ftrengtb,  in  this  cotintrjr,  whilft  their 
sinews  are  yet  too  flexible  and  tenfleri  and  have  not 
ac<|ciired  dne  fobstan€«'and  tensity^  is  the  occasion  of 
theiv  growing  «ld  lb  foon^  Mid  becoming,  at  fuch  a  pre- 
mature  period  of  their  lives,  totally  unfit  for  any  bat 
the  loweft  ^hrudgery. 

Horfes^  for  slow-draft  (the  leaft  injurious  of  all  their 
labour)  may  be  put  to  gentle  work,  in  careful  hands, 
even  at  two  years  old,  without  fuftaining  any  injury ; 
asd  it  is  the  cufttom  of  the  country  :  but  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  never  to  put  them  upon  long  and 
heavy  jobs,  or  fubject  them  to  heats  and  colds,  and 
piefting  wii^ds  5  and,  in  particular,  not  to  ftrain  them 
at  dead  polls  ;  for  amongft  an  infinity  of  accidents,  to 
which,  in  that  gveen  age  tibey  are  liable,  hurts  in^the 
loins  are  to  be  apprehended,  from  which  they  never 
after  recover.  Every  body  will  tell  you,  that  road- 
horfes  and  hunters  should  not  be  worked  until  five 
years  old ;  and  it  is  moft  true :  the  latter,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  endure  many  fevere  runs,  the  firft  feafon. 
But  it  is  not  enough,  that  young  horfes  are  not  worked 
bard ;  that  is  to  faf,  ridden  faft,  or  long  joumies  ;  for 
whatever  bone' they  may  have,  no  high  weight  ought  to 
come  upon  th^  backs  until  they  have  attained,  at 
leaft,  five^years  growth.  Prom  the  improvident  cuf- 
tom  of^  over  weiphtin^;  them  top  early,  even  if  they  are 
rkklen  slow,  anfe  wmdgaHs,  fplents,  fpavins,  weaRnefs 
of  the  joints,  and  that  common  tribe  of  defects,  which 
are  the  confequence  of  over-ftretched  ligaments.  See 
Parts  oi«  a  Horse. 

nORSE-FESDER.  There  arc  many  observations 
t(>.  be' made  by  one  engaged  in  this  office,  in  order  to 
perfom  it  well,  efpecially  when  he  has  the  care  of  run- 
ning horfes  %  but  we  shall  only  mention  a  few.    . 

1*  As  to  meat  or  drink,  if  there  be  any  fuch  or 
odier  nourishment  that  be  knows  good  for  a  horfe, 
wUch  the  beaft  refufes,  you  muft  not  thruft  it  vio- 
lently upon  him,  but  by  gentle  enticements  win  him 
thereto,  tempting  him  when  he  is  moft  hungry  or  nK>ft 
dry )  if  he  get  but  a  bit  at  a  time>  he  will  foon  increafe 
to  a  great«r  quantity^ 

Ever  let  him  have  less  than  he  desires ;  and  that  he 
m^  be  brought  the  fooner  to  it,  mix  the  meat  he  loires 
belt  with  that  he  loves  worft,  tiH  both  be  equally  fami. 
liar,  fe  shall  he  be  a  ftrsffiger  to  nothing  that  is  good  and 
wholefome.  ♦ 

%  li  he  finds  a  horfe  fubjeot^  to  ftififhefi  and  lame- 
nefs,  to  the  furbate,  or  to  tendernefs  of  feet,  then  he 
should  give  him  his  heat  upon<.fmooth,  carpet  earA,  or 
forbear  ftrong  grounds,  hard  highWays,  crofs-ruts  and 
furrows,  till  extremity  compel  him. 

3.  For  the  condition  of  a  horfe'sbody,  he  muft  ac- 
count the  firongeft  ftate  which  is  the  higheft  and  fiiHeft 
of-'flesh,  fo  it  be  good,  hard,  whhout  inward  foulnefs, 
to  be  the  beft  and  moft  jM^oper  for  the  performing  of 
matches  •  and  herein  you  muft  consider,  firft,  the  shape 
of  a  horfe^s  body,  there  being  fome  that  are  round, 
plump,  and'clofe  knit  together,  which  will  appear  hf 
and  well  shaped,  when  they  are  lean  and  in  poverty ; 
while  others  that  are  raw-boned,  slender,  and  loofe  knit'; 
•  wiUft^ilr  lean  and  deformed,  when  they  are  fat,  foul, 
aadf\^  of  grofs  humours. .        . 


So  Jikewife  for  their  inclinatiocs  f  for  fom4  horfes  at 
the  firft,  feed  outwardly,  and  carry  a  thick  rib,  when 
they  are  inwardly  as  lean  as  may  be  |  whereas  others 
appear  Uan  to  the' eye,  wben  they  are  only  greafe. 

In  which  cafe  the  feeder  has  two  helps  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  the  "outward  and  the  inward  one. 

4.  The  firft  is,  the  outward  handling  ^nd  feeling  the 
horfe's  body  all  over  his  ribs,  but  particularly  upon  his 
short  and  hindermoft  ribs,  and  if  his  flesh  generally  han- 
dle foft  and  loofe,  and  the  fineers  sink  therein  as  in 
down,  he  is  foul  without  all  queltion  \  but  if  it  be  hard 
and  firm,  and  only  foft  upon  the  hindermoft  rib,  he 
has  greafe  and  foul  matter  within  him,  which  muft  be 
voided,  whatever  comes  of  it.  And  for  the  in- 
ward help,  that^b  only  sharp  exercife,  and  ftrong 
fcowering,  the  firft  to  diisolve,  and  the  latter  to  bring 
it  away. 

5.  It  is  the  feeder's  businefs  to  obferve  the  horfe's 
ftones,  for  if  they  hang  downwards,  or  low  from  his 
body,  he  is  out  of  hift  and  hearit,  and  4s  either  sick  of 
greafe  or  other  foul  humours  j  but  in  cafe  they  He  clofe  . 
trufsed  up,  and  hid  in  a  fmall  room,  then  he  is  healthful, 
and  in  good  plight. 

6.  As  to  his  limbs,  the  feeder  or  groom  muft  ever  be- 
fore he  runs  any  match  or  heat,  bathe  his  legs,  fi-om  the 
knees  and  gambrels  downwards,  either  with  clarified* 
dog's-greafe,  trotter-oil,  or  the  belt  bog's-greafe,  and 
work  It  in  well  with  his  hands,  not  with  fire,  for  what 
he  gets  not  in  the  firft  night,  will  be  got  in  the  next 
nKMrning,  and  what  is  not  got  in  then,  will  be  e;ot  in 
when  he  comes  to  uncloath  at  the  end  of  the  coiuie;  fo 
that  the  ointment  need  be  ufed  but  obce,  but  the  rub- 
bing as  often  as  there  is  opportunity. 

7.  The  feeder  may  in  any  of  the  lattfei*- fortnights  of  a 
running  horfe's  feeding,  if  he  finds  him  clear,  and  his 
greafe  consumed,  about  six  in  the  evening,  give  him  wa- 
ter in  a  reafonable  quantity,  made  luke-warm,  keeping 
him  fafting  an  hour  after  :  alfo,  if  through  the  unfea- 
fonableneis  of  weather  you  cannot  water  him  abroad^ 
then  at  your  watering  hours  you  are  to  do  it  in  the 
houfe,  with  warm  water,  and  a  handful  of  wheat^ineal, 
bran,  or  oatmeal,  finely  powdered  (which  laft  is  the 
beft)  put  into  the  water,  which  is  very  whole- 
fome. 

8.  He  muft  have  fpedal  regard  t6  all  airing,  breath- 
ings, and  other  exercifes  whatever  j  to  the  fweating  of 
the  hopfe,  and  the  occasion,  as  walking  a  foot-pace, 
ftanding  ftill  in  the  ftable,  and  the  like  ;  this  shews  that 
the  horfe  is  faint,  foul  fed,  and  wants  exercife  :  but  if 
upon  good  occasions,  as  ftrong  heats,  great  labour,  and 
the  like,  he  fweat,  and  it  is  a  white  froth  like  foap-Tuds, 
he  is  inwardly  foul,  and  alfo  wants  exercife :  again  if 
the  fweat  be  black,  and  as  it  were  only  water  thrown, 
upon  him,  without  any  frothinefs,  then  he  is  deanfed, 
and  in  good  luft^  and  good  cafe,  ahd  may  be  rid  without 
any  danger. 

9.  And  laftly,  he  should  obferve  his  hair  in  general, 
but  efpecially  on  his  neek,  and  thofe  parts  that  are  un- 
covered, for  if  they  lie  sleek,  fmooth,  and  clofe,  holding 
the  beauty  of  their  natural  colour,  the  horfe  is  in  good* 
cafe ;  but  if  rough'  and  ftaring,  or  difdoloui^d,  he  mult  be 
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Snwardlf  cold  at  heanrt,  and  wants  both  cloatbs  and  warm 
keeping. 

DRESSING  A  HORSE.  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his 
excellent  treatife  on  horfes,  gives  the  following  extract 
from  an  old  and  experienced  autiior.  Having  tied  up 
the  horfc's  head,  "  take  a  curry-comb,  and  curry  him 
all  over  his  body,  tp  raife  the  duft,  beginning  firft  at  his 
nepk,  holdii\g  the  left  cheek  of  the  head-Uall  in  your 
left  hand,  and  curry  him  from  the  fetting  on  of  his 
head,  all  along  his  neck,  to  his  shoulder,  and  fo  go  all 
over  his  body  to  the  buttocks,  down  to  his  cambrell- 
hou^i  then  change  your  hands,  and  curry  him  before 
on  his  breast,  and  laying  your  right  arm  over  his  back, 
join  your  right  side  to  his  left,  and  curry  him  all  under 
his  belly,  near  hk  fore  bowels,  and  fo  all  over  very 
vrell,  from  the  knees  and  cambr^U-houghs  upwards ; 
after  that  go  to  the  far  side,  and  do  in  like  manner. 
Then  take  a  dead  horfe's  tail,  or  a  dufting  cloth  of  cot- 
ton, and  ftrike  that  duft  away  which  the  curry-comb 
Jhath  raifed.  Then  take  a  round  brush,  made  of  briflles, 
and  drefs  him  all  over,  both  head,  body,  and  legs,  to 
the  very  fetlocks,  always  cleansing  the  brush  from 
that  duft  which  it  gathereth,  by  rubbing  it  upon  the 
curry-comb. 

"  After  that  take  ah  air-cloth,  and  rub  him  again  all 
over  very  hardf  both  to  take  iway  the  loofe  hairs,  and  to 
lielp  to  lay  his  coat  -,  then  wash  your  hands  in  fair  water, 
and  rub  him  all  over  with  wet  hands,  as  well  head  as 
body,  for  that  will  cleanfe  away  all  thofe  hairs  and  duft 
the  hair-<loth  left.  Laftly,  take  a  clean  cloth  and  r;ib 
him  aU  over  till  he  be  very  dry,  for  that  will  make  his 
<:oat  fmooth  and  clean.- Then  take  another  hair- 
cloth (for  you  should  have  too,  one  for  his  body  and 
another  for  his  legs)  and  rub  all  his  legs  exceeding  well 
from  the  knees  and  cambrell-houghs  downwards,  to  his 
very  hoof,  picking  and  drefsing  them  very  carefully  about 
the  fetlocks,  from  gravel  ana  duft,  which  will  lie  in  the 
bending  of  his  joints." 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  the  great  benefits 
derived  to  the  animal  fyftem  from  the  factitious  exercise^ 
of  this  friction,  which  at  once  feconds  the  intentions  of 
nature,  by  aiding  the  general  circulation,  and  cleanfes 
the  external  furnice  from  all  impurities  j  it  is  said  to  be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  operator,  and  the  labour  of 
groommg  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  physicians 
to  afthmatic  patients,  or  thofe  who  labour  under  the  de- 
fects of  a  confined  cheft,  and  impeded  refpiration. 
Without  regular  grooming,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  horfe 
will  exhibit  himfelf  in  his  moft  beautiful  colours,  or  be 
capable  of  his  utmoft  exertions ;  in  a  word,  that  he  will 
be  in  high  condition. 

Care  should  bjs  taken  (by  the  mafter  I  mean)  that  the 
curry-comb  be  not  too  sharp,  or  at  leaft  not  ufed  in  a 
rude  and  fevere  manner,  fo  as  to  be  an  object  of  torture 
and  dread,  inftead  of  delight  and  gratification  to  the 
liorfe.  It  is  too  often  the  £»te  of  thin-skinned  horfes,  to 
fuffer  much  from  the  brutality  of  heavy-handed  and  ig- 
norant fellows,  who  punish  with  hard  blows  every  mo- 
tion th^  irritated  animal  is  necefsiated  to  make,  looking 
upoH  him  as  a  mere  machine,  which  is  destined  to  \ush- 
dergo  all  kinds  of  inflictions. 

HORSE-HAIR  NOOSES,  are  devices  to  take  birds 
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by  the  neck  or  legs,  fometimes  by  both ;  the  moft  pro- 
per places  for  that  purpdfe,  being  amongft1>ushes  sfttA 
fmall  coppices,  and  the  manner  thus : 

Make  Uttle  hedge-rows,  about  half  a  foot  high,  by 
fticking  fmall  furze  -  bushes,  brambles,  tliorns,  &c. 
in  direct  or  crcoked  hnes>  of  fuch  a  length  and  numbet- 
as  you  think  lit,  according  to  the  game  you  fuppofe  thfe 
place  may  afford  5  and  then  at  feveral  diftafices,  leaVfe 
little  open  fpaces  big  enough  for  the  birds  TO  paft 
/through. .  'Hie  letters  A,  Jb,  C,  sheit  the  pafsages  01' 
void  ipaces,  in  every  one  pf  which  you  must  fix  a  shott 
ftick,  of  the  bignefs  of  one'is  finger,  and  tie  thereto  a 
noofe  of  horfe  ^air,  finely  twitted,  witfh  li«lip4aiot» 
that  the  fowl  endeavouring  to  pafs  thirM^  flU^ 
draw  it  upon  his. neck,  and  fo  be  ftrtogled,  &e  9lmt 
VII. 

But  fcH*  woodcocks,  the  ^rings  are  to  be  kud  &it  %A 
the.ground,  to  catch  them  by  the  legs  t  and  godd  ftoi*e^ 
partridges  may  alfo  be  taken  by  theie  devices,  fet  acrdfe  % 
ploughed  furrow,  in  tlie  bottom,  in  cafe  there  be  aay  in 
the  neld.     See  Plate  XVIU. 

HORSE5  KIUNIES  Disordered.  Many  are  the 
difeafes  to  which  the  kidnies  are  fubject^  fuc4%  as  itHUHit- 
mati'on,  obftruction,  ulceration,  rela!xation,  fitc.  wh^nds 
fupprefsion  of  urine,  diabetes,  bloody  urine,  &c.  butlfh^ 
gravel  ^nd  the  (tone  very  rarely,  if  ever,  affect  brotre^, 
notwithftanding  fome  directions  are  given  for  thefe 
complaujts  in  cafe  of  an  inftance  thereof  oannrmg.  'flWflfe 
difseafes  which  do  often  diforder  the  kidneys,  if  tlt*^ 
continue  long,  are  ufually  dangerous,  particularly  ff  the 
horfe  grows  teeble,  if  blotches  which  turn  intofciabS ap- 
pear^ or  if  his  appetite  continue  to  fail. 

All  ufual  weaknefs  in  the  loin^  j  foul  or  felot>dy  uf^ih^^ 
difcharged  with  difiiculty  ;  iof^  of  appetite  ;  faimtideft,  ' 
if  put  to  any  exercife ;  when  he  is  put  to  ftep  batkward; 
if  it  occasions  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  ea!"y  to  bfe 
obferved  by  a  bye-stander ;  any  or  all  thefe  indicate  ftWttfe 
degree  of  tault  in  the  kidneys.  The  hft  fymptom  h^ 
pens  when  a  horfe's  back  or  loins  have  been  firaihM, 
but  it  is  then  unattended  wit-h  either  the  lofs  of  appe- 
tite or  flesh ;  or  the  difordered  appearances  in  the  urih^, 
except  now  and  then,  that  it  is  rather  mbre  hi^fr- 
coloured  than  is  natm-al  to  a  healthy  ftate. 

If  the  difficulty  of  ftaling  be  attended  with  rrttiA  ftr- 
ver,  an  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  may  be  fufpect^. 
If  the  urine  is  not  free  difcharged,  but  is  fbul,  duA 
coloured,  or  foetid,  and  has  a  red  or  purplfe  cbloui-ed 
fediment,  on  ftanding  a  little  while,  there  is  an  ulcer  Iti 
the  kidney,  which  will  gradually  deftrOy  the  hdrfe  ;  ih 
the  milder  kind  of  ulcers,  the  fediment  hath  the  appeaf- 
aiKe  of  good  pus  or  matter,  from  the  furface  of  a  wbiind, 
only  mixed  with  blood,  which  diftinguishes  it  from  the 
matter  which  is  difcharged  frotii  an  uket  ift  the  blad- 
der, which  is  without  or  with  very  liWe  blop"d,  flttfl  ^ 
that,  darker  coloured  than  that  which  arifeS  from  itk^ 
kidnies.  - 

In  all  disorders  of  the  kidnies,  violent  elRferdse  ix0, 
heavy  burdens  should  carefully  be  guards  dg'aiim. 
Young  horfes  have  frequently  a  Weaknefs  in  their  kSo- 
nies  J  in  which  cafe  if  care  is  not  had  to  exercife  n'dr  to 
load  them  too  freely,  and  to  feed  thenl  regularly  ^ttA  to- 
lerably vi/eU,  until  they  ar$  sii  or  feveh  yeaH  6f  age, 
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they  will   outgrow  thb  infirmity ;    but  ileglect  hereof 
win  be  their  deftruction. 

To  relieve  thefe  complaints,  if  there  is  any  degree  of 
fever,  bleed  according  to  the  ftrength  and  condition  of 
the  horfe,  and  give  the  cooling  medicines  directed  for 
fevers;  the  heit  being  moderated,  and  his  belly  tolera- 
bly lax,  giv^  the  following:  If  there  is  no  fever,  nor 
tendency  to  inflammation,  the  bleeding  may  be  omitted  ; 
in  its  stead  piit  a  rowel  under  the  belly,  then  proceed  as 
follows : 

Diuretic  Balls  for  diseased  Kidneys, 

Take  balfam-copayva,  Venice-foap,  and  nitre,  of  each 
one  ounce;  beat  them  well  together,  and  form  them 
into^  bajl,  which  repe^  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours, 
until  the  tu*ine  is  freely  difcharged  and  recovers  a  ipore 
h^lthy  appearance :  let  his  drink  be  water,  in  which 
p^sley  or  marshmallow  roots  have  been  boiled,  with  four 
ounces  of  nitre  in  each  gallon. 

HORSE-LOCK  and  KEY,  an  inftrument  to  open 
a  Borfe's  fetter,  or  chain-lock. 

It  is  a  fquare  iron  pbte,  bent  at  one  end,  having  a 
fquare  hole  and  nicks  in  one  part  of  it,  to  anfwer  the 
fprings  and  wards  within  the  bolt  \  the  other  end  is  bent 
half  round,  with  a  fmall  turn  at  the  end  to  make  it  look 
handsome. 

HORSE-MEASURE,  a  rod  of  box  to  slide  out  of  a 
ome,  with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  hands 
and  inches,  to  meafure,the  height  of  horfes. 

HORSE-SHOE ;  of  these  tliere  are  several  forts ;  1 . 
That  called  planch-shoe,  or  pancelet,  which  makes  a 
good  foot,,  and  a  bad  leg,  by  reafon  it  caufes  the  foot  to 
grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg  >  though  for  a  weak 
heel  it  b  exceeding  good,  and  will  laft  longer  than  any 
shoe,  being  borrowed-  from  the  moil,  that  has  weak 
heels  and  n*ushes,  to  keep  the  feet  from  frones  and  gra- 
vel. 

2.  Shoes  with  calkins,  which  though  they  be  intend- 
ed to  fecure  the  horfe  from  sliding,  yet  they  do  him 
more  harm  than  good,  fo  that  he  cannot  tread  evenly 
upon  the  ground,  whereby  many  times  he  wrenches  his 
foot,  or  ftrains  fome  sinews,  more  efpccially  upon  ftony 
ways,  where  the  ftones  will  not  fufFer  his  calkins  to  en- 
ter, the  foot  slips  with  more  violence  5  though  fome  do 
not  think  a  horfe  well  shod  unlefs  all  his  shoes  be  made 
with  calkins,  either  single  or  double  ;  however,  the  dou- 
ble ones  are  lefs  hurtful,  for  he  will  tread  evener  with 
them  than  with  single  calkins,  but  they  m>ift  not 
be  over  long,  or  sharp  pointed,  but  rather  short  and 
flat. 

3.  There  are  shoes  for  rings,  which  "were  firft  in- 
vented to  make  a  horfe  lift  his  feet  up  high.  Though 
fuch  shoes  are  more  painful  than  helpful,  and  it  is  an 
unpleasing  sight ;  this  is  ufed  for  horfes  that  have  not 
found  hoofe,  for  tender  feet  fear  to  touch  the  ground 
that  is  hard  :  but  what  is  intended  for  a  remedy,  proves 
a  prejudice  to  the  horfe,  by  adding  high  calkins,  orelfe 
thefe  rings  to  his  shoes,  for  by  that  means  he  is  made  to 
have  weaker  heels  than  before. 

4.  Shoes  with  fwelling  welts,  or  borders  round  about 
them,  are  ufed  in  Germany,  £5*^.  which  being  higher 
than  the  head  of  ihe  nails,  fave  them  from  wearing; 
and  thefe  are  the  moft  lafting  shoes,  if  made  of  well 


tempered  ftufl^,  for  they  wear  equally  in  all  parts,  and 
the  horfe  treads  equally  upon  them. 

5.  Others  that  ufe  to  pafs  mountains  where  fmiths 
are  not  fo  easily  to  be  met  with,  carry  shoes  about  theirt 
with  vices,  whereby  they  faften  them  to  the  horfe *s  hoof 
without  help  of  the  hammer  or  nail,  not  with  ftanding  it 
is  more  for  shew  than  any  good  fervice  :  for  though  this 
fort  of  shoe  may  fave  his  feet  from  ftones,  yet  it  fo 
pinches  liis  hoof,  that  he  goes  with  pain,  and  perhaps 
mjures  it  more  than  the  ftones  do ;  therefore  upon  fuch 
emergent  occasions,  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  a  joint- 
shoe  which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  with  a  flat  rivet-nail 
joining  them  together  in  the  toe,  fo  that  you  may  make 
it  both  wide  and  narrow  to  ferve  any  foot. 

6.  The  paftem-shoe  is  necefsary  for  a  horfe  that  is 
burnt  in  the  hip,  ftiflle,  or  shoulder,  which  will  caufe 
him  to  bear  upon  that  let^  where  the  grief  iis,  and  con- 
fequently  ufe  it  the  better. 

7.  A  shoe  proper  for  flat  feet. 

8.  The  panton  or  patable-shoe,  which  opens  the  heel-J, 
and  helps  hoof-binding. 

These  are  of  admirable  ufe,  in  regard  that  they  never 
shift  upon  the  feet,  and  continue  firmly  in  one  place. 

9.  And  laftly  the  half  panton  shoe. 
HORSEMANSHIP.     Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  it  is  ra^ 

ther  a  hazardous  task  for  an  author  to  say  any  thing  ferious 
on  this  fubject  after  Mr.  Bunbuky's  exquisite  Burlesque 
of  Geoffrey  Gatnbado ;  which  has  convulfed  all  thofe  of 
the  prefent  time  who  have  any  tolerable  portion  of  the 
animal  resibile  in  their  composition.  One  would  w<mi^ 
der  how  there  could  be  any  unskilful  or  barbarous 
horfemen  in  England,  since  fuch  judicious  and  humane 
rules  have  been  long  time  attainable  for  the  moderate 
fum  of  one  shilling,  in  the  truly  excellent  i^mphlet  of 
Profefsor  Charles  Hughes.  But  thus  it  isj  neither 
the  light  but  poignant  shafts  of  ridicule,  nor  the  fagc 
admonitions  of  pains-taking  authors,  are  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  bulk  of  people  to  become  good  jockies. 
Hear  old  Blundevii  i.e  upon  this  affair: — "Of  which 
knowledge,  what  lacke  we  English  haue  had,  and  fpe- 
ciallie  haue  at  this  prefent,  is  beft  feene  at  a  mufter, 
when  the  Queene's  Maicfiie  hath  need  of  horfes  and 
horfemen,  where  oftentimes  you  shall  see  fome  that  sit 
on  their  horses  like  wind-shaken  reeds,  handling  their 
hands  and  legs  like  weauers:  or  if  the  horfeman  be 
good,  then  the  horfe  for  his  part  shal  be  fo  brofc^rn,  as 
when  he  is  fpurred  to  go  forward,  he  wil  go  backward  : 
and  when  his  rider  would  haue  him  to  turne  on  tl^e 
right  hand,  he  will  turne  cleanc  contrarie  :  and  wheti 
he  should  ftop  he  will  arme  him fclfe,  and  run  awaie,  or 
elfe  stop  fooner  than  his  rider  would  haue  him,  or  ufe 
fuch-like  toies."  Hear  farther  the  warm-headed,  but 
well-meaning  Michael  Baket  : — *'  Alfo,  hec  muft 
carry  his  body  upright,  neither  yeelding  too  fanre  backe 
(as  if  hee  were  jMiliing  at  a  great  tree,  nor  too  forward  as 
if  hee  were  asleep,  for  these  two  niotions  fervc  to  other 
ends  (as  hereafter  shall  be  showne)  neither  to 
sit  on  one  side  like  a  crab,  or  to  hang  his  body  ouer 
as  if  he  were  drunken,  as  I  have  seen  fome  horsemen  do^» 
Neither  ought  he  to  carry  his  legs  fo  close  to  his  horse's 
sides,  that  hee  cannot  give  any  motion  therewith,  ex- . 
cept  hee  first  thnist  them  forth. — ^Neither  must  he  carry 
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his  I^{oiit)  staring  like  stilts  (without  joynts>  as  Saint 
George  painted  on  horse-backe)  before  his  horfe's  fore- 
shoulder,'^  ^c. 

Some  yoa  will  fee,  who  under  th  mistaken  mtion,  that 
it  is  the  go,  to  lean  forward,  becaufe  they  have  feen 
fomething  like  it  at  a  race;  hang  quite  over  their 
horfes  necks :  thefe  equeftrians  make  a  fmall  miftake, 
by  bending  at  the  hi|>>joint  inftead  of  the  middle  of  the 
fpine,  which,  by  protruding  their  poftic  parts,  gives 
them  the  femblance  of  being  juft  in  the  act  of  offering 
an  oblation  to  the  necefsary  goddefs.  Others  thruft 
their  legs  out  from  the  horfes  sides,  in  defiance  of  all 
ordinary  gate-way*. 

The  modern  feat  on-horfe-back,  and  it  feems  to  have 
owed  It;  cftablishment  to  reafon,  confirmed  by  experi* 
ence,  is,,  to  fet  naturally  and  easily  upright  upon  your 
faddle,  as  you  would  in  your  chair  5  your  knees  about 
as  much  bent,  and.  turned  inward,  your  toes  fomewhat 
out,  and  upward,  your  leg  falling  nearly  ftraight,  and 
ycur  foot  home  in  the  ftirrup ;  your  back-bone  prepared 
to  bend  in  the  middle,  upon  occasion,  your  elbows 
hfeld  clofe  to  your  sides,  your  hands  rather  above  the 
horfe's  withers,  or  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  and  your 
view  directed  between  his  ^ars.  This  is  the  true  turf 
or  Newmarket  feat. 

The  decline  of  Riding-houfe  forms  in  this  country, 
and  the  univerfal  preference  given  to  expedition,  fully 
confirm  the  rui>erior  ufe  and  propriety  of  a  jockey-feat. 
Indeed,  our  riding-fchools  are  now  considerably  re- 
formed from  the  ftilinefs  of  ancient  practice,  in  all  re- 
spects. But  the  reader,  on  a  reference  to  Hughes's 
publication,  will  find  we  do  not  entirely  agree  in  all 
points.  It  was  the  practice  formerly  in  the  fchools, 
andf  indeedf  pretty  generally  upon  the  road,  to  ride 
with  the  tip  of  the  toe  only  in  the  ftirrup;  as  if  it  were 
of  more  confequence  to  prepare  for  falling  with  fafety, 
than  to  endeavour  to  sit  lecurely.  Thofe  who  preferve 
a  partiality  for  this  venerable  cuftomi  we  would  advife 
to  fufpend  a  final  judgment,  imtil  they  have  made  a  few 
more  efsays  upon  a  huge  cock  tail  half-bred ;  of  that 
kind,  which  "  cannot  go,  and  yet  won^t  ftand  (till  5" 
and  will  dart  from  one  side  of  the  road,  to  the  other>  as 
if  they  really  desired  to  get  rid  of  their  burden.  Nor 
is  the  ball  of  the  foot  a  proper  reft;  chiefly,  becaufe 
inconvenient  to  that  erect,  or  rather  almoft  kneeling 
pofture,  which  is  required  in  speedy  riding.  The  rid- 
ing-houfe feat  is  preferved,  by  the  balance  or  equipoife 
of  the  body,  folely ;  that  recommended  here  by  the 
firm  hold  of  knee,  which  is  obviously  ftrengthened  by 
the  opposite  directions  of  the  knee  and  toe,  the  one  in^ 
the  other  outward  The  ufe  of  a  fixed  feat  is  to  enable 
the  rider  to  give  his  horfe  the  proper  pul's,  without 
which  every  experienced  jockey  knows  he  can  neither 
go  fteadily  and  well,  nor  laft  his  time.  It  is  not  the 
cuftqm  of  the  fchools  to  fpur  the  horfe  with  a  kick  5 
but  fpurring  is  always  fo  performed,  upon  the  road  ana 
iield ;  as  the  military  mode  of  giving  that,  correction 
would  quite  derange  a  jockey-feat,  and  would  be  on 
other  accounts  inconvenient. 

The  practice  of  the  half  ftirrup  is,  however,  alnn^ft 
univerfal ;  and  as  it  is  no  eafy  method  to  keep  this  posi- 
tion of  the  foot  with  the  proper  position  of  the  knee  and 


toe  for  any  considerable  time  beyond  a  foot,  it  is  some- 
thing curious  to  obferve  how  this  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  the  generality  of  riders.  The  toe  is  pointed  out  al- 
moft at  right  angles  with  the  side  of  the  horfe,  and  the 
loweft  part  that  comes  in  contact  with  it  is  the  hollow 
between  the  leg  and  the  thigh  ;  this  is  the  practice  of  at 
least  eight  tenths  of  horfemen,  and  an  admirable  one  it 
is  for  gentlemen  who  ride  out  in  pumps  and  white 
stockings, 

St.  Set.,  had  he  lived,  intended  to  have  prefented  us 
withnn  efsay  upon  English  equitation  ;  a  fubject  wherein 
he  would  have  failed,  from  a  want  of  practical  expe- 
rience. 

There  are  many  perfons  unaccuftomed  to  riding  on 
horfeback,  who,  when  they  occasionally  mount,  are 
very  juftly  anxious  both  for  their  perfonal  fafety,  and 
their  appearance.  Iv  is  for  the  benefit  of  thefe  we  write. 
If  they  will  immediately  adopt  proper  rules,  they  will 
not  only  make  a  refpectable  horfeman-like  appearance, 
but  will  place  themielves  in  the  line  of  improvementi 
and  in  a  situation  the  be  ft  calculated  to  infure  their 
fafety.  Inftead  of  being  unable  to  keep  their  fpurs  from 
the  horfe's  sides,  they  would,  with,  a  proper  feat,u  expe- 
rience considerable  difiiculty  in  reaching  them.  It  is 
too  often  neglected,  even  by  people  who  are  fond  of 
horfes,  to  teach  their  children  a  good  feat,  thinking  it 
probably  quite  fufficient  if  they  can  but  ftick  faft ;  and 
1  have  feen  young  gentlemen  riding  with  their  fathers, 
in  a  very  vulgar  and  unbecoming  ftyle. 

We  cannot  fpeak  to  the  antiquity  of  the  English 
fashion  of  rising  in  the  ftirrups  during  a  trot,  and  of 
preferving  time  with  the  motions  of  the  body,  in  unifon 
with  thole  of  the  horfe  j  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  dif- 
coverable  in  Bahet,  and  in  no  author  before  him.  It 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  directions  on  this  practice, 
which  will  be  inftantly  acquired  by  obfervation  and 
ufe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  gallop,  which  is 
performed,  on  the  rider *s  parti  like  certain  other  plea- 
fant  actions,  kneeling  ;  the  pulling  of  the  horfe  helping 
to  keep  the  rider  fteady.  In  the  canter,  the  rider  fets 
upon  his  feat,  as  in  an  eafy"~  chair.  The  method  of  giv-  ' 
ing  the  wriggling  helps  with  the  bridle,  either  in  the 
gallop,  or  fwift  trot,  to  encourage  a  horfe  forward,  muft 
be  acquired  by  practice.  The  firft-rate  English  horfes, 
and  the  beft  examples  of  horfemanship,  are  to  be  feen 
in  Hyde  Park;  where  for  many  years  paft,  it  has  been 
the  prevailing  cuftom  to  take  the  morning  ride,  and 
where  no  perlon  of  decent  habit  and  demeanour  is  re-  _ 
fufed  admittance. 

The  following  directions  for  a  juft  feat  on  horfeback, 
are  tranfcribed  from'  Blundeville,  "  And  fee  that 
you  do  nofc  only  sit  him  boldlie,  and  without  feare,  but .  . 
alfb  conceive  with  yourfelf,  that  he  and  you  do  make 
as  it  were  but  one  bodie  :  and*  that  you  both  have  but 
one  fenfe  and  one  will.  And  accompanie  him  with 
your  bodie  in  any  mouing  that  he  maketh,  alwaies  be- 
holding his  head  right  betwixt  his  eares,  fo  as  your  nofe 
maie  directlie  anfwer  his  foretop..  Which  shall  be  a 
signe  unto  you  to  know  therebie,  Whether  you  sit  right 
in  your  faddle  or  not.  And  let  the  ridge-bone  of  your 
back  be  euen  with  his.  And  let  your  left  hand,  holding 
the  reanes  o£  the  bridle,  be  euen  with  his  creaft,  and  in 
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anie  wife  keep  ybiir  thighes  and  knees  clofe  to  the  (adUfe, 
holding  downe  your  legs  ftraight,  like  as  you  db  when 
you  are  on  foote.  And  let  your  feete  reft  upon  the  ftirrups 
m  their  due  places,  both  heale  and  toe  ftandiag  in  fuch 
fort,  as  when  you  shall  turn  your  head,  as  farre  as  you 
can  on  the  oneside,  without  mouing  yoinr  body,  and 
looking  downward  to  your  ftirrup  :  you  shall  percieue 
that  your  toe  doth  directlie  anfwere  the  tip  of  your 
nofe :  and  according  as  the  faddle  is  made,  fo  shall  you 
ride  long  Or  short.  But  alwaies  let  your  right  ftirrup 
be  shorter  than  the  other  by  half  a  hole." — 

"  Like  Wife  his  legs  muft  be  pendant,  of  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  the  horle's  sides,  his  feete  fo  leuil  in  the 
ftirrups,  as  they  are  when  he  walketh  on  the  ground, 
neither  muft  his  ftirrup  lethers  be  fo  long,  that  his 
chiefeft  labour  shall  be  to  keep  his  feet  in  them  (for  fo 
a  man  shall  loofe  his  true  feat  by  ftretching  his  legges, 
as  if  they  were  on  the  tenters)  nor  fo  short  that  he  shall 
be  rayfed  from  his  true  feate  (the  pitch  of  his  knees  be- 
ing dislocated  from  the  points  of  the  faddle)  nor  ought 
one  ftirrup  to  be  longer  than  the  other  (in  my  judg- 
ment) although  many  worthy  men  haue  fet  that  order 
downe.  My  reafon  is,  in  regard  the  man  muft  haue  a 
true  and  upright  feate,  and  nature  hath  made  his  legges 
(which  are  the  fupporters  thereof)  one  not  longer  than 
another,  but  of  an  equal  length  ;  therefore  I  cannot  fee 
how  the  body  should  be  kept  direct,  the  legges  one  of 
them  hanging  srder  than  other." 

We  shall  prefent  the  reader  with  a  few  ufeful  hints 
from  Mr.  Hughes. 

*^  If  you  would  mount  with  eafe  and  Safety,  ftand 
rather  before  the  ftirrup  than  behind  it :  then  with  left 
hand,  take  the  bridle  short,  and  the  mane  together,  help 
yourfelf  into  the  ftirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  in 
mounting,  your  toe  do  not  touch  the  horfe.  Your 
foot  being  ii;i  the  ftirrup,  raife  yourfelf  till  you  face  the 
side  of  tlie  horfe,  and. look,  directly  across  the  faddle, 
then  with  your  right  hand  lay  hold  of  the  hinder  part  of 
tl^e  faddle,  and  with  your  left,  lift  yourfelf  into  it 

"  Almoftall  fervants  are  accuftomed  to  let  the  horfe 
go  on  as  foon  as  one  of  the  feet  is  in  the  ftirrup,  and  the 
other  juft  off  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  very  pernicious 
practice,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  perfon  mounting  if 
he  is  not  very  active.  Every  horfe  should  be  ufed  to  be 
quite  still  till  the  rider  is  in  his  faddle. 

"  On  getting  off  the  horfe^s  back  hold  the  bridle  and 
mane  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  you  mounted,  hold 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  haiid ;  to 
raife  yourfelf,  brin^  your  right  leg  over  the  horfe  s  back, 
let  your  right  hand  hold  the  hind  part  of  the  faddle;,  and 
ftand  a  moment  on  your  ftirrup,  juft  as  when  you 
'mounted.  But  beware  that  in  difmounting,-  you  bend 
not  your  right  knee,  left  the  horfe  should  be  touched 
by  the  fpur.  Grafps  the  reins  with  your  hand,  putting 
your  little  finger  between  them.  Your  hand  muft  be 
perpendicular,  your  thumb  uppermoft  upon  the  bridlfe. 

"  Suffer  him  not  to  finger  the  reins  (the  groom,  in 
holding  the  horfe)  but  only  to  meddle  with  that  part  of 
the  headftall,  which  comes  down  the  horfe's  cheek;  to 
hold  a  horfe  by  the  curb,  when  he  is  to  ftand  ftill;  is. very 
wrpng,  becaufe  it  puts  him  to  needlefs  pam. 

"  When  you  are  troubled  with  a  hf  rfe  that  is  vx- 
xiousi  which  ftops  short,  or  by  rising  or  kicking  endea-> 


Vours  to  thtaw  ym  off,  ttlttft'  nor  bciidr  y^sw  6ed^ 
forward,  as  is  commonly  practifed  in  fiKrh  cafes  ;  be^ 
caufe  that  motion  throws  the  breech  backward,  and 
moves  you  from  your  fork  or  twift,  and'  cafits  you  out 
of  your  feat :  but  the  right  way  to  keep  your  feat,  or  to 
recover  it  when  loft^  is,  to  advance  the  lower  part  of 
your  body,  and  to  bend  back  your  shouklers  and  upper 
part.  In  Joying  or  standing  leaps,  a  horfeman's  beftr  fecui- 
rity  is,  the  bending  back  of  the  body. 

"  The  rising  of  the  horfe  does  not  aflfect  Aeridbr^s 
feait ;  he  is  chiefly  to  guard  againft  the  h^h  of  the  animal'^ 
hind  legs;  which  is  beft  done,  by  inclining  the  body  back- 
ward. Obferve  farther,  that  your  legs  and  thighs  are 
not  to  be  ftifiened,  and,  as  it  were,  braced  up,  but  your 
loins  should  be  lax  ;ind  pliable,  like  the  coachman's  on 
his  box.  By  sitting  thus  loofely,  every  rough  motion 
of  the  horfe  will  be  eluded ;  but  the  ufual  method  of 
fixing  the  knees,  only  ferves,  in  great  shocks,  to  afsift 
the  violence  of  the  falL  To  fave  yourfelf  fix)m  being 
hurt,  -in  this,  cafe,  you  muft  yield  a  little  to  tte  horfe-s 
motion;  by  which  means  you  will  recover  your  feat, 
when  an  unskilful  horfeman  would  be  difmounted. 

**  Take,  likewife,  particular  care  not  to  ftretch  out 
your  legs  before  you,  becaufe,  in  fo  doing,  you  are  push- 
ed on  the  back  of  the  faddle ;  nor  muft  you  gather  up 
your  knees,  as  if  riding  upon  a  pack,  lor  then  your 
thighs  are  thrown  upwards.  Let  your  legs  iiang  perpen* 
dicnlarj  and  sit  not  on  the  thickeft  part  of  your  thighs, 
but  let  tliem  bear  inward,  that  your  knees  and  toes  may 
incthie  inivards  hknvtse*^  We  have  afsigned  a  reafon  for 
the  prefent  practice  of  riding  with  the  knee/  fomewhat 
bent,  and  the  toe  turned  in  a  fmail  degree  outHvard, 
and  upward';  and  this  fmall  deviation  will,  by  no  meany, 
affect  tlie  general  utility  of  Huchess  fyftem.  ffo 
proceeds :  **•  If  you  find  your  thighs  are  thrown  up* 
wards,  open  your  knees,  whereby  your  fork  will  come 
lower  on  the  horfe.  Let  the  hollow,  or  inner  part  of 
the  thi^s,  grafp  the  (addle,  yet  foas  to  keep  your  body 
in  a  right  poiffe.  Let  your  heels  hang  ftraight  down,  for* 
while  your  heels  are  in  this  positioii,  there  is  na  danger 
of  felling." 

The  following  is  an  excellent  rule  :•— ."If  yoiur  horfe 
grows  unruly,  take  the  reins  feparately,  one  in  each 
hand,  put  your  arms  forward,  and  hold  him  short ;  but 
pull  him  not  hard  with  your  arms  low ;  for,  by  lower*' 
ing  his  head,  he  has  the  more  liberty  to  throw  out  hw 
heels;  but  if  you  raife  his  headas  highas-you  can,  ihxsr 
will  prevent  him  from  rising  before  or  behind  ;  nor 
while  his  head'  is  in  this  position,  can  he  make  either  of 
the  fe  motions; 

**  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  if  a  horfe  is 
forced  towards  a  carriage  vHliich  he  has  ftarted  at,  he 
will  think  he  is  obliged  to  attack  or  run  againft  it  ?* 
'  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  rider's  fpurring  him  on 
with  his  face  directly  to  it,  he  should  underltand  as  a 
sign  to  pafs  it  ?**— *Thefe  rational  queries,  are  fubmitted 
to  the  ferious  consideration  of  fuch  as  are  fond  of  always 
obliging  their  horfes  to  touch  thofe  objects,  at  which 
they  are,  or  affect  to  be,  frightened  i 

It  may  be  remaitked,  that  moft  of  the  riding-fchool 
gentlemen,  are  very  fond  of  horfes  carrying  their  head^ 
high ;  a  form  much  more  fuitable  for  ftate  and  paradei 
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tbcm  nA  tJNiRMrsi  Almirft  alii  tbe  Ayabiraia  \dkichr 
come  over  hither^  and  which  halve  been  worked  in  their 
own  countrv,  go  ki  that  manner.  Work,  indeed,  will 
bring  the  head  down>  but,  perhaps,  with  the  nofe  push*- 
ed  ftraight  out.  Horfes  of  this  form,  are  ridiculed  by 
BARsr,  under  the  name  of  Aftronomers,  and  Star- 
gazers. 

Indtfibrent  horfemen  should  jiever  venture  on  horfe- 
back  without  fpurs.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  predi- 
cament, of  being  placed  between  a  deep  ditch,  ^d  a 
carriage  at  which  their  horfe  shies. 

There  is  a  circumfpection  to  be  adopted  advantage- 
ously by  the  unskilful,  which  will,  at  firft,  give  them 
the  fembhmce,  afterwards  the  reality,  of  good  riding. 
THie  method  of  taking  a  rein  in  eadi  hand,  occasionally 
(much  in  jufe  of  late  years)  gives  the* rider  grcac  com- 
mand over  the  month,  neck,  and  fore-quarters  of  a 
horfe. 

A  good  borfeman,  without  prefsing  too  much  upon 
the  mouth  of  hisliorfe,  is  always  prepared  to  afsift  him, 
in  cafe  of  a  blunder,  with  the  united  exertions  of  his 
arm,  cheft,  shoulders,  atid  loins  ,•  and,  from  the  force 
of  conftant  habit,- this  comes  inftinctively,  as  it  were, 
for  the  occasion ;  even  if  the  accident  be  unnoticed,  or 
the  mind  other  wife  engaged.  ^Both  hands  upon  the 
bridle  are  necefsary  and  becoming,  in  riding  faft  down 
fteep  defcents,  or  ftoney-ways  ;  and  it  is  jextreme  folly 
to  commit  the  reins  to  the  neck  of  the  prefiimed  fafeft 
herfe. 

Sdme  fpeedy  and  jadish  horfes,  will,  after  "  they 
hate  gat  their  gniel,"  by  being  trave  led  briskly,  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  at  the  next  ftage,  fall  into  a  slow  trot, 
bend  theii*  necks,  foam  at  the  mouth,  refufe  to  bear  an 
oiiitce  upon  tSie  bit,  and  keep  perpetually  upon  the  cur* 
vet*,  2s  if  they  longed  to  be  upon  the  parade.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  beft  way  of  concluding  the  busi- 
neft,  is  to  walk  them  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and 
then,  give  them  a  week's  reft.  You  may  choofe  whether 
yott*^ll  ride  them  another. 

Previous  to  mounting,  every  gentleman  will  find  his 
slccotint  in  examining  tlieftate  of  both  horfe  and  furrii- 
ttire,  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands  j  for  however  good 
and  careful  his  groom  may  generally  be,  it  is  a  maxim, 
that-  too  much  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  the  head 
of  hxrti  who  labours  with  his  hands.  Besides,  all  fuch 
fediilotrsly  avoid  trouble,  particularly  in  nice  matters. 
For  example,  fbe  that  your  curb  is  right,  that  your  reins 
are  not  twifted,  that  your  girths,  one  over  the  other,  ftill 
bear  exactly  alike  j  that  the  pad  be  not  rucked  up ;  but 
above  alU  tliat  your  faddle  ftands  exactly  level  upon 
thehorfe's  back.  I  have  known  capital  grooms,  in  the 
fcrvke  of  fporting  gentlemen,  fo  carelefs  in  placing  a 
fiddle,  that  it  has  abfolutely  worn  awry,  and  would  never 
(bmd  even  afterwards. 

'  In  journey  riding,  every  perfon  ought  to  know,  that 
ite  great  performances  are  to  be  expected  from  a  hack, 
wl^ch  IS  not  in  thorough  condition.  If  he  has  been 
Iteiyfrom  grafs,  or  ftraw-yard,  or  has  been  kept  within, 
l^xxriiie  laving  plan  of  abridging  his  food  in  pro- 
pmioD  to  his  work  (a  favourite  meafure  T/ith  fome  peo- 
|ie)  hr  will  receive  damage  from  a  long  journey,  how- 


eirar  gned  br.  ttu^  b»  m  nMufft  >f^^  fttdbi  ^^  &^ 
thirty,  to  five  and  forty- miles,  is  a  fufficieal:  dny.'«, 
work. 

On  the  fubject  of  Female  i^ak^tiony  or  ladies  Uid- 
ing  on  Horfeback,  a  quotation  fronfc  Mr.  HwGiiESr.whofe 
authority  will  be  ackaewledgied  un^ueftipnabl^  «aQ^ 
not  but  be  acceptable. 

"  Method  of  tnouniing.-^A  perfon  sho»I4  ftand  before 
the  head  of  the  horfe,  holding  with  each- hand  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheek,  of  the  bridle.  Then  the  lady  muft 
lay  her  right  hand  on  the  near  side  of  the  pomnael^aBd 
her  left  hand  on  the  left  shoulder  of  a  gent4enaany  (or  a 
fervant)  who  will  place  both  his  hands  together,  the  fin- 
gers and  thumbs  being  interwoven  .with  eack  otihei^ 
This  being  done,  let  the  lady  put  her  left  foot  firm  in 
the  gentleman's  hands  f  and  giving  a  little  fpring,- she 
will  be  vaulted  into  the  faddle  in  a  moment.  When  she 
is  thus  feated,  let  her  reft  the  ball  of  her  }ek  foot  firm-  ia 
the  ftirrup  5  and  to  prevent  accidents,  she  should  wear 
Italian  shoes,  with  very  IcKig  quarters^  and  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  coming  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  foot.  La- 
dies' shoes,  made  in  the  common  £}shioB,are  dangerous^, 
becaufe  the  foot  refts  in  the  hollow,  between  the  toe;  and 
the  heel.  Remember,  that  the  pommel  of  the  foddle^ 
should  be  made  very  low,  that  the  lady's  knee  may  not 
be  thrown  too  high  \  and  the  ftirrup  should  hang  lo^v  > 
both  which  circumftances  will  help  to  give  her  a  grace- 
ful figure,  and  add  gready  to  thofe  channs  which*  nature 
has  beftowed  on  her.  When  she  is  thus  placed^  lether 
take  her  lyhip  in  h6r  right  hand,  near  the  bead,  wiihrber 
thumb  upon  it,  and  the  fore-fitigers-  under  it,  holdiag  it 
obliquely,  fo  that  the  fmall  end  of  it  maybe  fome  in(£[es 
above  the  middle  of  the  horfeV  hind  leg.  The  arm  that 
fupports  the  whip  is  al ways'  to  haiig  ftraight ;  but  with  a 
kind  of  negligent  eafe ;  nothing  looke  more  awhward- 
than  at  lady's  holding  the  whip  withr^her  arm:  crooked  M 
the  elbow.  A  lady  should  hold  her  bridle  mod^ratelif 
slack,  with  her  little  finger  under  tUe  rein,  and  the  other 
three  fingers  pafsing  between  th^  rein,  on  the  topo^ 
wliich  her  thumb  mnft  be  placed^  Being  thus  featiedy 
she  will  pleafe  to  walk  iier  horfe  off  gently,  and  put 
him  into  his  other  paces  at  her  pleafure. 

•'  The  pommel  of  a  lady's  faddle  should  be  always 
made  with  a  turn-agam  fcrew,  to  take  off  in  cafe  the 
rain,  wind,  or  fun,  is  troubrefome*— ^wheik  a  lady  may 
ride  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  horfe." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  it  ftems,  firft  of  M  introduced 
the  practice  of  ladies'  riding  side-ways  on  horfeback,  in 
England.  Much  has  been  faid  asainft  it,  as  inconveni^ 
ent  and  dangerous ;  but  on  cOhiuking'  an  expertenoed- 
lady  on  the  fubject,  she  remarked,  that  fcarce  any  acci»* 
dents  ever  occurred  from  the  practice,  even  in  hunting; 
that  it  was  not  only  more  decorous,  but  much  more 
convenient  for  women,  in  feveral  refpects,  which  she 
was   ingenuous  enough  particularly  to  state.    &r  Ri^ 

DING. 

HORSE-RACING;  a  diversion  more  ufed  m  jF/jy 
I(ind  than  in  all  the  world  beside^  See  Arabian^  Pfi0i» 

GREE   OF    A    HORSB". 

Horfe^racing  b  of  considerable  antiquity  in  thi» 
island,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eleventk- 


century. 
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dmttify,  but  did  not  begin  to  put  on  any  regulated  form 
until  the  accefsicm  of  the  houfe  of  Stuaut,  moft  of 
the  princes  of  which  entertained  great  partiality  for  the 
fporty  as  has  been  already  remarked.  Newmarket  began 
to  be  frequented  previous  to  the  Gvil  War ;  but  in  the 
reigH  of  Charles  II.  encouraged  by  the  prefence  of 
themonarch  and  his  favourites,  it  shone  forth  in  full  glory: 
every  body  knows  it  now,  by  common  fame,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  turf.  Frequent  meetingSj  at  ftated  pe- 
riods, are  there  held,  and  the  fport  generally  continues 
throughout  the  week ;  there  are  about  forefcore  places 
besides,  in  England,  where  races  are  annually  held ;  in 
fome  twice  in  the  year.  At  Nenumarkety  nearly  all  races 
are  determined  at  one  heat,  as  a  meafure  of  necefsity, 
from  their  ufual  number  and  variety. 

The  fpeed  and  continuance  of  the  race-horfes  muft 
necefsarily  be  afiected  and  governed,  in  certain  degrees, 
by  the  weight  which  they  have  to  carry ;  and  reafoning 
upon  that  position,  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  if 
two  horfes  be  equally  matched  in  point  of  fpeed  and 
ftrength,  and  put  to  their  utmoft  exertion  for  a  consider- 
able diftance,  the  horfe  which  carries  the  leaft  weight, 
by  even  only  a  single  pound,  muft  infallibly  have  the 
advantage  to  a  certain  degree  (however  fmall)  in  the 
ability  of  going  more,  fwift,  and  lafting  longer,  than 
his  antagonift.  The  fwifter  the  pace,  and  the  longer  it 
is  continued,  the  more  in  proportion  will  the  horfe 
be  affected  by  the  weight  he  carries.  It  is  faid,  that 
in  running  four  miles,  feven  pounds  make  the  dif- 
ference of  a  diftance,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  yards, 
between  hcnrfes  of  equal  goodnefs.  This  affair  of 
weight  is  regulated  with  fcientific  precision  upon  the 
tur^  and  forms  a  prime  consi<teration  in  all  Iporting 
tranfactions.  Tlie  weights  carried  by  race-horfes  vary 
from  the  maximum  twelve  itones,  fourteen  pounds  to 
the  ftone^  to  a  feather,  which  means  a  boy  of  the  light- 
eft  weight  to  be  found. 

The  thorough-bred  courfer  is,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  moft  ufefiil  fpecies  of  the  horfe,  as  being 
applicable  to  every  purpqfe,  from  innate  qualities, 
which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  fpecies  of  the 
animal. 

Horfes  for  this  should  be  as  light  as  pofsible,  large, 
long,  but  well-shaped ;  with  a  short  back,  long  sides, 
and  a  little  long-legged,  and  narrow  breafted,  for  fuch 
will  gallop  the  tighter  and  nimbler,  and  run  the  fafter, 
SoLLETSBL  fays,  he  should  be  fomewhat  long-bodied, 
nervous,  of  great  mettle,  good  wind,  good  appetite, 
very  fwift,  andfensible  of  the  fpurs ;  that  he  ou»^ht  to 
be  of  an  English  breed,  or  barb,  of  a  little  size,  with 
pretty  fmall  legs,  but  the  back  sinews  a  good  diftance 
trotn  the  bone,  short  jointed,  and  have  neat,  well-shaped 
feet.  ' 

The  excellent  breed  we  have  of  horfes  for  racing  in 
our  country,  though,  through  feveral  abufes,  they  have 
been,  unfortunately,  injurious  to  a  great  many  perfons, 
yet,  if  rightly  regulated,  and  made  ufe  of,  might  be  very 
advantageous,  as  well  as  pleafant  and  diverting  to  men 
of  quality  ;  and  that  is  by  having  plates  run  for  at  feve- 
ral times,  and  in  ftveral  counties,  by  which  we  may 
KX>mt  exactly  to  know    the  fpeed,  wind,  force,   and 


heart,  q{  every  horfe  that  runs,  which  directs  us  infalli- 
bly in  our  choice,  when  we  would  furnish  imrfelves 
for  hunting,  breeding,  road,  and  the  hke ;  whereas, 
without  fuch  trials,  we  muft  ftand  to  the  hazard,  and 
not  be  ;it  any  certainty  to  meet  with  good  ones.  A 
horfe  may  travel  well,  hunt  well,  and  the  like,  and 
yet  when  he  comes  to  be  prefsed  hard,  and  forced  to 
the  extremity  of  what  he  can  do,  may  not  prove  good  at 
heart;  and  more  particularly,  fome  racers  have  been 
beateft  only  by  their  heart  sinking  in  them  (that  have 
wanted  neither  wind  nor  fpeed)  when  they  came  to  be 
hard  prefsed- 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  wished,  that  our  nobility  and 
gentry  would  not  make  fo  much  a  trade  of  racing  ;  and 
when  they  run  only  for  plates,  or  matches,  that  they 
would  do  it  for  no  more  than  may  be  loft  without 
damaging  their  eftates ;  but  to  run  for  fo  great  a  fum, 
that  the  lofs  cannot  be  well  borne,  and  confequently, 
endeavouring  to  win  the  fame,  if  not  nM>re,  back  again, 
it  draws  them  into  vaft  expenfe,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  revenge,  the  confequences  of  which  need  riot  to  be 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  perfon  proves 
fuccefsful,  he  is  but  apt  to  fancy  he  shall  prove  fo 
again,  and  fets  up  for  a  brother  of  the  fpur,  but  runs 
fo  faft,  that  fometimes  neither  eftate  nor  friends  can 
keep  along  with  him,  and  fo  turns  his  diversion  into 
misfortunes. 

As  to  the  method  of  ordering  running  horfes,  or 
what  is  called  keeping,  since  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
will  do  fo,  they  will  find  what  is  proper  to  be  dope  in 
that  refpect  under  the  article  Running  Horses^  and 
therefore  we  will  only  here  fuppofc  a  horfe  fet  to  run 
for  a  plate,  and  that  the  hour  of  ftarting  is  at  band,  the 
drum  beats,  or  the  trumpet  founds,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  place  where  they  run,  to  give  notice  for 
ftripping  and  weighing  ;  be  fure  in  the  firft  place,  to 
have  your  ftdhiach  empty,  only  take  fomething  tpjceep 
out  the  wind,  and  to  ftrengthen  you  :  if  you  are  light, 
that  you  muft  carry  weight,  let  it  be  equally  quilt- 
ed in  your  waiftcoat ;  but  it  is  better  if  you  are 
juft  weiglrt,  for  then  you  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
di'cfs  you,  according  to  your  own  fancy ;  your  cloaths 
should  be  of  coloured  silk,  or  of  white  hollahd,  as  being 
very  advantageous  to  the  fpectators;  your  waiftcoat 
anil  drawers  muft  be  made  clofe  to  your  body,  and  on 
your  head  a  little  cap  tied  on  •,  let  your  boots  be  gar- 
tered up  f^ft,  and  your  fpurs  muft  be  of  good  metal ; 
then  mount  and  come  to  the  ftarting  plat  e,  where  go- 
ing off  briskly  cr  gently,  as  occasion  rec^uires,  nnake 
your  horfe  perform  ihe  courfe  or  heat,  -.iccording  to 
your  intended  design,  particularly,  if  you  would  win 
the  fame,  and  that  your  horfe  excels  in  goodnefs  more 
than  fpeed,  ftart  him  ofi^  roundly,  and  run  him  to  the 
very  top  of  what  he  can  do,  durmgthe  whole  courfe  or 
heat  :  and  by  that  means,  if  the  horfe  you  run  again  ft 
be  not  fo  good  at  the  bottom,  though  he  has  more 
fpeed,  you  shall  beat  hith,  becaufe  he  will  be  run  off 
it  a  great  way  -before  he  comes  to  the  erd.  But  on  the 
contrary,  if  your  horfe's  talent  be  fpeed,  all  that  you 
can  do  is  to  weight  upon  the  horFe,-  and  keep  behind 
till  you  come  almoft  to  the  ft?nd,  and  ihcri  endeavour 
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to  give  a  loofe  by  him ;.  fometiofies  wl\eu  you  ar^  to  run 
more  heats  than  one,  it  will  be  your  policy  to  Igfe^  a 
heat  5  and  in  that  cafe  ^  you  muft^  for  theeasiug  and 
fafeguard  of  your  horfe,  lie. behind  all  the  way  as 
much  as  you  can,  provided*  you  bring  luni  within 
diftance. 

The  pofture  to  be  obferved  is,  that  you  place  your 
felf  upon  your  twift,  with^your  knees  firm,  and  your 
fttrrups  juft  at  fach  a  length,  that  your  feet,  when  they 
are  thruft  home  in  them,  you  can  raife  you:  felf  ailittle 
in  the  faddle,  for  your  legs,  without  that  allowance, 
will  not  be  firm  when  you  come  to  run ;  the  counter- 
•  poife  of  your  body  mult  be  forward,  to  facilitate  your 
horfe^s  running,  and  your  elbows  muft  be  clofe  to  your 
body  i  but  be  fure,  above  all  things,  that  you  do  not  in- 
commode your  horfe  by  fwagging  this  on  that  way,  as 
Ibme  do,  for  since  weight  is  a  great  matter  in  running, 
and  that  a  troublefome  rider  b  as  bad  as  fo  much  more 
weight,  there  is  no  need  to  fay  how  necefsary  it  is  to 
take  great  care  of  your  feat  and  hand  j  you  muft  there- 
fore beware  of  holding  yourfelf  by  the  briJle,  or  of 
jobbing  your  horfe's  mouth  upon  any  occasion;  you 
muft  take  your  right  rein  in  the  fame  hand,  holding 
up  the  horle,  Sec.  as  you  find  it  necefsary,  and  every 
now  and  then  remove  the  bridle  in- his  mouth :  but  thele 
things  are  beft  learned,  by  experience  and  practice. 

A  plate  being  to  be  run  for  by  heats,  every  man  that 
rides  muft  be  juft  weight  at  ftarting,  in  great  fcales  for 
the  purpofe,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fame  heat ;  for  if 
you  want  of  your  weight  at  coming  in,  you  shall  lofe 
your  heat,  though  you  are  the  firft  horfe ;  you  have 
half  an  hour  between  the  firft  and  fecond,  to  rub  your 
horfes ;  at  the  warning  of  the  drum  and  trumpet  again, 
you  mount.  Sec.  as  before,  and  fo  till  all  is  done,  which 
is  three,  and  fometimes  three  heats  and  ,a  courfe. 

N.othing  need  be  faid  of  the  ceremonies  relating  to 
the  judges,  and  the  articles  by  which  plate-races  and 
matches  are  regulated,  since  they  are  fettled  aiccording 
to  the  diflTerent  cuftoms  of  the  places  where  you  run. 

If  you  do  not  breed  tacers  yourfelf,  be  fure  you  buy 
no  horfe  that  has  not  extraordinary  good  blood  in  his 
vrins  I  for  the  charge  of  keeping  is  great,  and  a  good 
one  eats  no  more  than  a  bad,  and  requires  no  more 
attendance  ;  fome,  to  fave  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  in 
the  price  of  a  young  horfe,  have  loft  hundreds  by  him 
afterwards. 

A  horfe  that  you  have  tried  once  or  twice  at  a  twelve- 
ftone  plate,  you  may  be  fure  will  make  an  extraordinary 
good  hunter,  and  you  are  to  obferve,  that  the  pofture, 
manner  of  riding,  &c.  is  the  fame  in  a  match,  as 
in  plate-race,  only  that  there  being  but  a  single  courfe 
to  be  run,  you  muft  push  for  all  at  t£it  one  time ;  whereas 
when  tl^ere  are  feveral  heats,  there  is  more  faving,  and 
variety  of  pby. 

HQSTLjER,  the  fervant  at  an  inn,  who  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  horfes ;  on  which  account,  it  is  ;)lways 
pronounced  (and  we  think,  ou^t  to  be  {p^Ued)  borse/erg 
for  horftler  is  certainly  taken  from  the  French  word 
hotelier,  (in  old  French  hortelier)  which  means  the 
jnnAeepers.  

HOTTS,  OR  HUTTS,  are  the  pounces  and  round 
ball  of  leather  ftuffed  and  tied  to  the  fpurs  of  fight- 


ing-cocks, to  keep  them  from  hurting  one  anotkcr  in 
fparring. 

To.HOVER  to  flutter  or  fly  over,  with  wings  ftretched 
^ut  J  to  liang'over. 

HOUGH,  OR  HUm  of  a  HoRSJB>  is  the  joint  of  the 
hinder  quarter,  which  joins  the  thigh  to  the  leg. 

HOUGH-BONY.;  a  fwelling  on  the  tip  or  elbow 
of  a  hough  in  a .  horfe's  hinder  quarters,  about  as  big 
as  half  a  tennis-ball. 

To  HOUND  A  Stag,  [among  hunters]  to  caft  the 
dogs  at  him.' 

HOUND,  a  hunting  dog.  See  tb^  £ffermt  iin4t 
under  the  Articles  Gret-Hound,  Bloodhound,  &c«^a^ 
a  kind  of  fish.  For  Terms  concerning  Hounds j  &c*see,  the 
Article  Terms.  ,  For  their  methods  rf  entering  fir  a  Hare 
see  Hare-Hunting. 

All  dogs  whatfoever,  even  from  the  terrible  Boao'-dog 
to  the  little  Flora,  are  all  one  in  the  lirft  creation  $  that 
every  virtue  and  JFaculty,  size  or  shape,  which  we  find 
or  improve  in  every  dog  upon  earth,  were  originally 
comprehended  in  the  fint  parents  of  the  fpecies  \  and 
that  all  this  variety  we  behold  in  them,  b  either  the  na^ 
turat  product  of  the  climate,  or  the  accidental  effect  of 
foil,  food,  or  situation,  or  very  frequently  the  ifsue  of 
human   care,  curiosity  or  caprice.      £very   huntfinan 
knows  that  a  vaft  alteration  may  be  made  in  his  br^, 
as  to  tongue,  heeis,  or  colour,  by  indnftriously  improv- 
ing the  fame  blood  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  what 
nature  can  do,  (which  wifely  tends  to  render  every  l^ind 
of  creature  fit  for  the  country  where  it  is  to  inhabit,  or 
be  employed)  is   manifeft  by  this :    That  a  couple  rf 
right  fouthern  hounds,  removed  to  the  north,  and  fuf* 
fered  to  propagate,    without  art  or  mixture  in  a  hilly 
mountainous  country,  where  the  air  b  light  and  thin, 
will,  by  fensible  degrees,    decline  and  degenerate  into 
lighter  bodies  and  shriller  voices,  if  not  rougher  coats. 
Notwithftanding  the  effects  of  human  induftry,aod  con* 
trivance  are.  not  infinite,  there  is  ftill  a  ne  plus  to  which 
they  are  ftinted,  nor  can  all  our  devices  add  one  new 
fpecies  to  the  works  of  the  creation.     Nature  is  ftill 
uniform  as  to  the  main,  the  Almighty  Creator  is  not  to 
be  imitated  by  short-hand  mortals.     In  fpite  of  art  our 
mules  wi  1  all  be  barren;    nor  can  the  moft  cunning, 
projector  produce  one  amphigeneous  animal  that  win 
increafe  and  multiply.    There  appears  a  distinct   fpe- 
cific  difference  in  all  living  creatures;  the  horfe,  the 
dog,  the  bear,  the  goat,  however  diversified  by  art,  or 
accident  in  size  or  ngure,  will  ever  difcover  fomething 
that  appropriates  to  them  thofe  names  or  characters^ 
and,  above  all  other  things,  the  peculiar  appetites  and 
powers  of  generation  will  prompt  them  to  own  and  in- 
dicate their  relation.    This  I  conceive,  is  the  moft  un- 
deniable argument  that  all  dogs  are  of  one  original  fpe- 
cies, since  every  body   knows  that  no  deformity,    dis- 
proportion, or  difsimilitude,  can  hinder  any  one  of  that 
name  from  cOufting,  following,  or  accepting  the  other, 
nor  their  mongrel  offspring  from  enjoying. the  common 
nature  and  faculties. of  the  fpecies. 

Admitting  the  diftinctions  of  hounds,  beagles,  t5V.  as 
they  ccMnmonly  ftand,  we  shall  confult  what  particular 
forts  should  be  recommended  for  each  particular  game 
in  this  island.    For  the  deer,  the-fox^  the  otter,  {jV. 
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mmf  {jpirtfinan  knows  the  breed  that  is  moft  proper ; 
but  as  each  of  them,  with  a  little  application,  will  joy-' 
ifttUy  fdtew  the  fweet-fcented  ha!Fe>  the  query  is,  what 
kind  is  preferable  for  that  delightful  exercife  ? 

The  moft  fatisfactory  reply  to  every  hunter  is,  that 
his  owa  kind  is  beft;  'but  fuch  as  are  fetting  up  a  new 
€rjj  it  «irould  be  advifable  to>begin  to  breed  on  the  mid- 
^le-Mze'dpgSy  betwivt  the  {bothesrn  hound  and  th^  north- 
em  beagle*  It  is  (rue,  the  fineft  and  moft  curious  fport 
in  genendis  with  the  former.  Whether  it  be  the  parti- 
cular formatidb  of  their  long  trunks,  or  the  extraor- 
^Mnary  moiftiire  that  always  cleaves  to  the  nofes  and  lips 
of  thef^  iort  of  dogs,  it  is  not  requisite  to  inveftisate  $ 
fcttt  oeitain  it  i$,  that  they  are  «ndaed  with  the  mort  ac- 
cwdte  feiife  of  fimelliAg^  and  cm  often  take  and  diftin- 
guidi  the  fcent  an  hour  afi^r  the  lighter  beagles  can 
mrice  nothing  of  it*  Their  slownefs  afib  better  clifpofes 
Jihem  to  receive  the  commands  and  directions  of  the 
Ittrntfinan,  and  then  much  fdilegm  (for  there  feems  to 
t>e'a  difference  in  the  oonftitutions  of  other  animals  as 
wcfll-  as  man)  gives  tliem  pattenee  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion* and*  regularity,  to  make  (wpe  of  every  ftep  as  they 
{o^^  capeftfttty  to  describe  <every  indmiture,  to  unravel 
«aok  pulling  «rick  or  figure.  But  thefe  grave  fort  of' 
dogs  arc*faow>€Fver  fitteft  for  mafters  of  the  ume  temper, 
as'^ey  are  able  to  hum  in  cold  fcent,  they  are  too  apt 
.  t»  make  it  fo,  by  their  want  of  fpeed  and  vigour  to  push 
^ward, .  and  keep  it  worm  \  ^heir  exactneU  often  ren- 
'ders  them  t^ifting  and  tedious.  By  this  means,  though 
llie  hismt  be  finery  y^  the  prey  (which  is  by  fome  thought 
iieodsory  to  compldatthe  ^fpcnrt)  vety  often  efcapes,  the 
iengtli  of  the  K:bafe  take^  m  the  time,  and  expoies  them 
to  numerous  hazards  of  losflig. 

The  iieith  country  beagle  is  nimble  and  vigoroiie, 
and  does  his  busuiefs  Ivriou&ly.  He  purfues  puis  wiiii 
the  melt*  impetBous  eagemwfs,  gives  her  110  time  to 
breaifheor dottbte,  and,  if  theJcent  lies  high, will etstly 
4emoilidK  a  brace  and  a  half,  or  two  brace  before  dinner. 
9m  ^kis  18  too  much,  loo  shoit,  and  violent,  nor  is  ftich 
Aoccefs  «ften  to  be  expected.  For  though  tlm  kind  of 
4bgs  are  much  in  reqoeft  ameiig  our  younger  gentry,  who 
lake  out-running  and  out-44ding  their  neighbours  to  be 
ihe^eft  part  of  the  fport  -,  yet  it  woold  make  one  siok 
to  be  oat  with  them  in  a  crofs  morning,  when  the  wsik 
ifes  backward,  or  the  fcent  krw  or  fallmg. 

There  b  yet  another  fort  in  great  fevour  -with  fome, 
becaufe  they  eat  but  little  :  tnefie,  as  their  aofec  are 
very  tender,  and^ot  far  fin^m  the  groiHid,  I  have  often 
feen  to  make  tolarable  fport,  but  without  great  care  they 
are  flirting  and  maggotty,  and  very  apt  to  chatmt  and 
chatter  on  any  orno  occasi<m :  a  rabbft,  moufe,  or  wea- 
fel,  will  pleafe  them  inftead  of  lawful  game ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  feldom  they  underftahd  their  busU 
nefs,  or  perform  their  office  with  judgmeoe  or  dii* 
eretion. 

The  mixture  ef  all,  or  cmy  of  ^efe,  I  shotAd  judjge  to 
be  better  efpecially  i£  a  diftingnishaUe  portion  of 
fouthern  blood  be  remalniog  in  their  v«tns.  The  mof 
mgtngtiie  litters  emift  be  ten  to  the  difcsetien  of  the 
^f^oit^smdlmitean.    B^  t>y'^P«Mace  aracemsrybe 


produced,  that,  by  running  with  lefs  fpeed,  will  furer 
and  fooRer  arrive  at  the  end ;  a  race  that  carry  with 
them  a  good  share  of  the  nofe  and  fteadinefs  of  the  deep 
curtails,  the  vigour  and  activity  of  the  chackling  bea- 
gle, the  ftren^h  and  tougbnefs  of  the  right  buck- 
hound,  and  the  tuneful  voices  that  are  a  compound  of 
all. 

Atinrefent,  however,  with  thofe  who  hunt  in  ftyle^no 
other  hounds  are  ufed  for  the  hare  but  dwarf  fox-hounds ; 
and  kideed  every  pack  of  harriers  has  a  tendency  without 
quest  to  run  fafter  every  year,  as  the  leading  hounds 
having  moft  opportunities  of  shoHring  their  merit,  will 
become  favourites  both  of  the  Huntfman  and  his  MaSter^ 
and  will  in  confequence  be  bred  ftom.  The  fonthem 
hound,  which  Shakefpeare  defcri2>e$  in  his  Midsummir 
Nights  Dream,  as 

Crook^knee'd  and  dewlap'd  like  Thefsdonian  bull% 

Vf  ith  ears  that  fwept  aside  the  mcntiing  dew. 
And  what  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  our  anceftorBi  is 
now  fo  extremely  out  of  fashion  that  is  is  a  :<loubt  if 
there  is  one  pack  left  in  the  Kincdooi. 

HCKJZING,  as  either  boot  houaiog  or  shoe  hous- 
ing I  the  former  is  a  piece  of  ftuft*made  hh  to  the  iua- 
der  part  of  the  faddk;,  which  covers  the  croupe  pf  the 
horfe,  either  for  ornament,  or  to  cover  the  horfe's  leao- 
nefs,  or  ^to  preferve  the  rider's  doathsy  and  keep  thei|i 
'from  being  daubed  with  the  fweat  of  the  horfe. 

The  hauzing,  for  fuch  as  ride  with  shoes,  is  commonly 
a  piece  of  fcariet  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  ftinge,  and 
put  round  the  faddle,  or  so  cover  the  croupe^  and  4e- 
fcendto  the  lower  part  of  the  beUy  to  fave  the  ftockings 
when  you  mount  >in  shoes. 

HUMOURS.  When  a  fweUing  happens  on  any 
part,  the  common  phrafe  is»  ahe  iiumours  are  fallen 
there,  ^csice  endeavours  «^/made  to  drarw  them  awa^, 
or  to  repel  them  ;  thus  by  a  jargon  of  words,  the  mind 
is  led  off  ftom  attending  either  to  the  proper  means^  or 
fron>  the  methorl  of  applying  jthem  to  the  greateft  «d« 
vantage  :  for  a  relaxation  of  the  folids  may  be  the  caufe 
of  the  complaint,  by  conference,  relief  will  be  only  had 
fromreftoring  their  fanner  ftrength.  And,  according 
to  other  different  caufes,  different  remedies  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  word  humours  hath  fo  indeterminate  a  vfe 
amongft  many,  as  hardly  to  have  any  mesming  in  it  -, 
but  in  general,  it  contains  this  fupposition,  viz.  that 
there  is  a  faohy  quality  in  that  to  which  this  name  is 
given«  Humour  is  only  asother'  word  for  fluid.  The 
blood  is  the  general  hnmour  or  fluid,  ftom  whehce  all 
the  other  humour »  or  fluids  in  thebody,  except  the  <^yle^ 
is  fepamtcdl  naturally  thefe  humours  or  fluids  neither 
eer  in  quantity  or  quality,  though  they  may  accident* 
;dly  become  fasky  ekiKr  way,  or  in  both  at  the  fame 
time.  .  * 

:  Again,  to  fsy  the  hnmoors  or  fluids  without  ijpedfy* 
ing^what  partscobar  ones  are  intended^  isTusing  a  wood 
without  ssgni&oatsDn  or  advantage ;  for  without  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  pntiodar  hmnour  or  flaiid  tliet  is  in  J^uk* 
we  maft  be  ignorant  oJF  the  proper  method  of-alterii^ 
either  the  quantity  or  the  quality.      The  quality  of  aU 
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are  changed  by  alteratives  ;  but  different  alteratives  are 
fbmetimes  required,  not  only  for  the  different  humours^ 
but  alfo  for  the  different ,  ftates  of  the  fame  humour  ; 
and  as  to  the  quantity,  a  redundance  of  red  blood  re- 
qatres  bleeding;  an  excefs  of  ferum  requires  purges  or 
diuretics  j  and  other  means  are  adapted  to  other  hu- 
mours ',  particular  acquaintance  with  which  is  ne- 
cefinry  before  they  can  be  altered  in  their  qua- 
lity, or  either  increafed  or  diminished  in  their  quan- 
tity. 

HUNGRY  EVIL,  is  an  inordinate  desire  iii  horfes 
to  eat. 

It  proceeds  either  from  great  emptinefi^  or  want  of 
food,  when  the  beaft  is  even  at  the  utmoft  pinch,  and 
almoft  chapfallen  :  though  it  fometimes  proceeds  from 
cold  outwsurdly  taken ;  fometimes  by  travelling  long  in 
froft  and  fnow,  or  through  barren  places :  this  outward 
cdki  affecting  the  ftomach  fo  fiir,  that  its  action  and  fa- 
cutlies  are  depraved. 

The  tibkens  of  this  diftemper  are  an  alteration  in  the 
horfe's  manner  of  feedings  when  he  has  loft  all  manner 
of  temperance,  and  cfyyps  at  his  meat,  as  if  he  would  even 
devour  the  manger. 

For  the  cure  :  In  order  to  comfort  his  ftomach,  give 
him  sreat  slices  of  bread  toafted  and  fteeped  in  fack,  or 
give  aim  wheat-^floiir  in  wine,  or  wheat-meal  iirmilk,  a 
quart^at  a  ticof,  or  elfe  let  him  eat  bread  made  of  pine- 
nuts.  ^ 

But  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  feed  him  mode* 
mtely,  feveral  times  in  a  day  with  good  bean-bread  well 
baked,  or  oats  well  dried  and  sifted. 

HUNTING.  Above  all  things  the  fcent  is  worthy 
admiration.  The  bulk,  size,  figure,  and  other  accidents 
or  qualities  of  thefe  parts,  or  portions  of  matter  that  dif-  ^ 
charge  themfelves  from  the  bodies  of  thefe  beafts  of 
game,  are  fubjects  much  fitter  for  the  experiments  and 
learned  defcants  of  a  philofopher,  than  a  simple  huntf- 
man.  Whi^ther  they  are  to  be  considered  as  an  extra- 
neous ftock,  or  treafure  of  odoriferous  particles  given 
them  by  Divine  Wifdom,  for  the  very  purpofe  of  hunt- 
ing ?  Whether  they  are  proper  identical  parts  of  the 
animal's  body,  that  continually  ferment  and  perfpire 
from  it  ?  Whether  thefe  exhalations  are  from  the 
breath  of  her  hmgs,  or  through  the  skin  of  her  whole 
body,  are  qneftions  alfo  that  deferve  theTublety  of  a 
virtuofo.  But  fuch  obfervations  as  long  experience  has 
fuggefted,  will  be  exprefsed  in  the  plaineft  manner. 
That  thefe'  particles  are  inconceivably  knalC  is  manifeft 
from  their  vaft  numbers.  Hundreds  of  I^es,  after  a 
chafe  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  havebeen  taken, 
and  never  shewed  the  leaft  difference,  in  bulk  or  wei^t, 
from  thofe  seized  or  Inapt  in  th^ir  forms:  nor  could 
we  ever  leam,  from  gentlemen  who  have  hunted  basket 
hares,  that  they  could  difcover  anv  visible  wafte  in  their 
bodies,  any  farther  than  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  diteharging  their  grofser  excrements,  'fiat  fup- 
posingan  abatement  of  two  or  three  grains,  or  drachms, 
after  To  long  a  fatigue ;  yet  how  minute  and  almoft  infi- 
nite niaft  be  the  division  of  fo  fmall  a  quantity  "of  mat- 
ter, V^en  it  affords  a  share  to  fo  many  couple  o£  dogs, 
for  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles  fucceuively.     Deduct- 
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ing»  at  the  fame  tiiiMV  th^  much  greater  number  of  thf^ 
piarticies  that  are  loft  fir  the  gnmnd,  difsipatedln  the  air^ 
extinguished  and  obicured  by  the  foetid  perfpirations  of 
the  dogs  and  other  animals>  or  by  th^  very  ibmes  an4 
exhalations  of  the  earth  itfdf.  That  thefe  particles  are  * 
fubject  to  fuch  difsipatiopn  or  corruption,  every  fport& 
man  knows ;  for  as  none  of  them  will  retain  their  od6uf 
aft^  a  certain  proportionable  time,  foit  is  daily  evident^ 
that  this  time  of  tiieir  duration  is  very  fubfervient  to  th« 
vkifsitudes  of  the  weather ;  that  the  icent  of  the  animal 
(as  well  as  her  more  folid  flesh)  will  loie  its  fw«et^ 
ncfs,  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  difptmtton  of  tfat 
air.  ' 

It  has  been  often  perceived  that,  a  ftorm  approaching^ 
tlie  fcent  will,  in  a  moment  change  aiad  vanish.  Nov 
is  the  fuddenneii  of  fuch  alteration  the  leaft  wonderful, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fmallnefs  of  the  partis 
cles.  The  fame  efiieient  caufe  may  penetrate  andcosi 
nipt  thefe  minute  corpufcles  in  the  twinkling  of  |m  eye^ 
which  requires  ati  hour  or  a  day  to  operate  on  bodlei 
of  greater  bulk  isind  fubftance  y  as  thefkme  tire;  or  acpiA*- 
fortis,  will  difsblve  the  filings  of  fted  'in  an  ihftam, 
though  a  pound  lump  of  that  fame  metai  is  fo  long  able 
to  resift  their  violence  'i'bat  thefe  pcnttdes  of  foent 
are  of  an  equal  fpecific  gravity  with  the  particles  of  the 
air,  is  demon  ftrated  by  the  falling  and  rising  of  themiii 
juft  proportion  tp  iti  »r 

Hafty  huntfmen  will  cucfe  theii*  dogs  (that  yefterdaf 
were  the  beft  in  fngiand).  for  galloping  and  ftaring,  with 
theic  nofes  in  the  air,  as  if  their  game  was  flown;  for 
often  does  it  happen  that  it  is  in  vain  for.  them  to  fod^ 
after  the  fcent  in  any  other  place,  the  increasing  weight 
of  the  air  having  wafted  it  over  their  heads  Thcugh 
even  at  fuch  a  feafon,  after  firft  the  mettle  and  ftiry  of 
the  cry  H  fomewhat  abated,  the  more  ftea4^  heagles  may 
make  a  shift  to  pick  it'out  by  the- particles vteft  by  the 
brash  of  her  feet,  c^^fpecially  it. there  be  not  a  ftrong,  dry» 
ing,  exhaling  wind  to  htury  thefe  away  after  Ag^  reit# 
This  often  happens  ina  calm,  gentle,  ft^ijiy  frtift,  whM 
the  purity,  coldnefs,  or  perhaps  the  nitre  of  the  aii^:,. 
ferves  to  fix  and  preferve  the  few  remauiing  partick^U^ 
that  they  do  not  easily  corrupt.  At  another  feafom 
when  the  air  is  light,  or  growing  lighter,  the  fcent  muit 
proportionably  be  falling  or  sinking,,  and  then  every 
dog,  though  in  the  height  of  bis  courage  he  pushes  for- 
wards, yet  i?  forced  t6  come  back  again,  and 
cannot  niake  any'  fure  advances,  but  with  his  nofe  in 
the  ground*  When  circumftances  are  thus  (if  there  be 
not  a  ft(Mrm  of  thunder  impending  to  corrupt  the  fcehti^ 

Jou  may  expea  the  moft  curious  and  lafting  fport ;  puie 
avtng  then  a  fair  opportunity  to  ^»ew  h^  wiles,  and 
every  old  or  slow  dog  to  come  in  for  his  share,  to  dif- 
play  his  ej(perience,  the  fubtlety  of  his  jndj^eitt^  and 
the  tencfemefs  of  his  noftrils.  The  moft  terrible  day? 
for  the  hare  is,  when  the  air  is  in  its  mean  gravity^  or 
eqisilihrio,  toletaUy  moift,  but  inclining  to  grpw  drier^ 
and  £umed  with  gentle  breezes;  the  moderate  gravity 
buorjrs  up  the  (cent  as  high  as  the  dog's  breaft ;  the  ve*^ 
sides  of  moiftureferve  as  fo  msiy  canals,  or  vehiclery  to 
carry  the  effluvia  into  their'  nofesr;  and  the  gentle  fan*' 
nings  helpE,  in  fuch  wife,  to  fpead  aoid  difia^e.thekm 
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Aax  every  hound,  even  ac  eight  or  ten  paces  dif- 
f^at^  efpedally  on  the  windy  side,  may  have  hb  por- 
'tion. 

j\  It  is  necefsary  for  all  gentlemen  who  delight  in  hunt- 
ing, to  provide  themfelves  with  a  barometer,  or  weather- 
«lars,^  asthis  ii^i|ito$  machine  is  of  great  ufe  tathe  ob- 
lervant  huntfman^  for  .when  he  riles  in  the  morning, 
;aid  finds  the  air  moi&  and  temperate,  the  quick-silver 
inhb  glafd  moderately  htgh^  or  geihtly  convex,  he  has  a 
fiuir  invitiition  to  prepare  (or  his  exercife.  It  is  a  cuf- 
torn,  with  our  juvenile  fportfmra  to  fix  the  time,  two  or 
three  dayf  before  hand,  to  meet  a  friend,  or  to  hunt  in 
luck  or  fuch  a  quarter.  But  appointed  matches  of  this 
l^ind  are  improvident.  Ui  that  wiH  enjoy  the  pleafures 
«f  d&e  chafey  muft  ask  leave  of  tlie  heavens.  Hunting  is 
a  trade  that  is  not  to  be  forced,  nor  can  the  bcft  cry  that 
evef  was  coupled,  make  any  thing  of  it,  uiiiefs  tiie  air 
be  in  tune.  This  direaion^  which  is  taken  from  the 
Cyn^ticay  or  Efeayson  Sporting,  published  in  1788, 
by  Mr.  Stockdale,  would  reduce  the  noble  diversion  of 
hunting  to  mere  folitvy  a»iufemcnt.  One  or  two  guns 
at  moft,  will  afibrd  much  pleafure,  as  well  as  fafety>  to 
the  shooter ;  but  a  large  Sekl  (fynomiaoos  in  the  lan- 
guage of  hunters  with  alarge  company)  is  the  life  of  the 
chale.  BeskleS)  whoever  has  had  much  experience  in 
hunting,  witl^be  convinced,  that  on  days  when  every 
fymptom  fmtable  to  a  good  fcent  appears,  the  hounds 
cannot  tovch  when  the  hare  has  juft  pafsed ;  while  fome- 
times  amid  ftormt  of  hail  and  even  fnow,  the  hounds 
will  run  as  if  tbty^were  tied  to  the  animal  they  are 
jpurfuiag.  The  esutb  z\to  hath  no  fmali  influence  on 
this  delicious  paftime^  for  though  it  fpmetimes  happens 
that  the  fcent  is  floating^  fo  tiuit  vou  may  ruif  down  a 
hare  through  water  and  mire,  elpecially  if  you  keep 
pretty  dole  after  her,  without  the  trouble  of  ftooping; 
yet,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  the  firft  ^ult  is  the  lofs  of  your 
game ;  the  perfpxrations  of  her  body  being  wafted  over 
head  by  the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  thofe  of  her  feet  being 
left  on  elements  that  abforh  and  confound  them.  This 
laft  cafe  vety  often  happens  at  the  going  oflf  of  a  froft, 
the  mercury  is  then  commonly  falling,  and  by  confe- 
quence  che>fcent  sinking  to  the  ground.  Tho  earth  is 
natutally  on  fuch  occasion  fermenting,  difsolving,  ftink«' 
ing,  exhaling,  and  very  porous,  fa  that  it  is  impolsibie 
but  moft  of  the  particles  muft  then  bb  corrupted,  bu- 
ried, or  overcome  by  ftronger  vapours. .  It-  is  comtnoti 
to  hear  the  vulgar  fay,  ^e  c^arries  dirt  in  her  heels,  but 
that  is  ^t  all,  it  being  very  plain,  by  what  ha$  j^een 
obferved,  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  fcent  of  the  foot  she 
it  fo  eagerly  pwftted.  The  ivtention  t>f  froft  enforces  a 
particular  obfervationr  thar  may  be  ufefiil  ^rdiver^bg 
to  gentlemen  of  the  chafc:  rtkey-all  make  it'a  gftet  \»spt 
of  their  pledfure  to  hunt  out  ithetwalk  «f  a^kaireto  htr 
feat,  and  douhilefs  haVeclten  been  fm^prinngtydifap- 
pointed  on  fuch  occadlom.  Many  times  theyv  have  been 
Me  to  hunt  the  fame^walkin  one  part  of  the  Mds  and 
not  in  another,  and  have  hunted  the  fame  walk  at  ten 
or  eleven,  which  eave  the  leaft  fcent  at  (tven  in  the 
morning}  and,  which  is  moft  provokipg  and  perplexing 
of  ail,  hav#  often  been  able  to  hunt  it  only  at  the  wrong  . 
endy  or  bodtwardi)  after  many  hours  wonder  and  ex- 


pectation, cherishing  their  dogs,  and  cursing  their  for- 
tune, and,  in  truth,  never  fo  far  fron;  their  game  as 
when  their  hunt  is  warmeft.  All  thefe  accidents  are 
only  the  efiect  of  the  hoar-froft,  or  very  grofs  dew  (for 
they  never  happen  other  wife)  and  from  thence  muft  the 
miracle  be  accounted  for.  Indeed  Xenophon;  in  a 
Treatife  on  hunting,  fays,  "  In  the  winter  there  is  no 
fcent  early  in  tlie  morning  when  there  is  either  an  hoar- 
froft  or  a  hard  froft ;  the. hoar  fi'oft,  by  its  force,  con- 
tracts and  coiitains  aJ  the  warm  particles  in  itfelf,  and 
the  harder  froft  congeals  them.  In  thefe  cafes  the  dogs, 
with  the  moft  tender  nofes,  cannot  touch,  before  the 
fun  difpels  them,  ^and  the  day  is  advanced,  then  the 
dogs  can  fmell,  and  the  trail  yields  a  fcent  as  it  evapo* 
rates." 

A  thaw  tends  to  cOiTupt  the  particles^  and  we  have 
reafon  to  maintain  that  the  froft  fixes,  covers,  and  pre- 
ferves  them.  Whether  this  is  done  by  intercepting 
their  afcent,  and  precipitating  them  to  the  ground  by  the 
grofs  particles  of  frozen  dew,  or  whether  by  sheaming 
them  and  protecting  them  from  the  penetrating  air,  is 
left  to  the  learned,  but  the  facts  are  certain,  and  con- 
firiiied  by  experience.  We  have,  therefore,  cmly  to  take 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  hoar-froft  Is  very  often  of 
short  continuance,  changeable,  and  uncert;iin,  both  as  to 
its  time  and  place  of  falling,  and  hen'ce  all  thefe  difficul- 
ties are  easily  refolved.  Let  the  huntfmai%  as  foon  as  he 
is  out  6f  bed,  examine  but  the  glafs  windows,  which 
commonly  difcover  whether  tiny  hoar  froft  has  fallen, 
wh;rt  time  it  Ck.me,  and  in  what  condition  of  continu- 
ance, or  going  olF,  it  is  for  the  jprefent.  If  it  appears  to 
have  fullcn  at  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  morning  (fup- 
pofe  in  the  month  of  OcUber^  and  other  times  of  the  year, 
muft  be  judged  of  by  proportion)  to  be  going  off  about 
break  of  day,  it  may  then  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  great  difficulty,  or  im]x>fsibility,  of  trailing  to  her 
feat,  becaufe  her  nioming  retreat  being  on  the  top  of  the 
frozen  dew,  the  fcent  is  either  difsolved,  or  icomifted, 
or  difsipated,  and  exhaled.  It  is  true,  after  fuch  a 
night  the  dogs  wi  1  find  work  in  every  field,  and  often 
hunt  in  full  cry,  but  it  will  be  generally  backward,  and 
^always  in  vain ;  her  midnight  ramblings,  which  were 
covered  by  the  froft,  heing  now  open,  fresh»  and  fra- 
grant. If  the  faid  froft  begins  later  in  the  morning, 
after  pufs  is  feated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  till  that 
IS  gone  off,  and  this  is  the  reafon  that  we  often  fee  the 
whole  pack  picking  out  a  walk  at  nine  or  ten,  in  the 
fame  path  where  another  dog  could  not  touch  at  feven. 
Again,  if  the  froft  began  early  enough,  and  continues 
fceadi'ly  till  you  are  gotten  into  t%e  field s,  you  maydien 
make  it  good  to  her  feat^  as  well  as  at  other  times  on 
naked  grouml,  though  you  muft  expect 'to  run  a  good 
rifqu^  at  the  going  off  of  the  froft,  according  to  the  oh- 
fervatiom  already  laid  down.' 

It  is  alfirto  be  remembered,  that  there  is  nd  fmafi 
accidental  difference  in  the  very  particles  of  fcejit ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  ftronger,  fweeter,  or  more  difttteuish-^' 
aUe  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  that  this  diffid- 
ence is  found  not  only  in  divers,  but  olteh  in  the  fame 
individual  creature,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  air, 
or  the  foil,  as  well  as  of  her  own  motions  or  conditions. 
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That  there  is  a  dilFerent  fcent  in  oiher  animals  of  the 
fanae  fpecies,  i^  evident  from  the  draught-hoimdi, 
which  were  formerly  made  ufe  of  for  tracing  and  pur- 
fuing  thieves  and  deer-ftealers,  or  rather  from  any 
commi  n  cur  or  fpaniel,^  which  will  himt  out  their  maf- 
ter's  horfe  diftinctly  from  all  others :  ind  that  it  is  the* 
fame  with  the  hare  is  no  lefs  visible  from  the  old  bea- 
gles, which  will  not  readily  change  for  a  fresh  one,  un- 
lefs  she  ftarts  in  view,  or  unlefs  a  fault  happens  that 
puts  them  in  confusion,  and  inclines  them  in  defpair  to 
take  up  with  the  next  they  can  come  by. 

That  the  fame  hare  will,  at  divers  times,  emit  finer 
or  gruiser  particles,  i§  equally  ~  manifeft  to  eveiy  one 
who  shall  obferve  the  frequent  changes  in  one  single 
chafe,  the  alterations  that  enfuc  on  any  dirferent  mo- 
tion, and  on  her  degrees  of  smking.  The  coursuig  of 
a  cur-dog,  or  the  fright  from  an  obvious  pafsenger,  is 
often  the  occasion  ot  an  unexpected  fault ;  and,  after 
fuch  an  accident  the  dogs.muft  he  cherished,  and  be 
put  upon  it  again  and  again,  before  they  will  take  it 
and  acknowledge  it  for  their  gailie.  The  reafon  ii^  as 
I  conceive,  the  change  of  the  motion,  caufes  a  change 
in  the  perfpiring  particles,  and  as  the  fpirits  of  the  dogs 
are  all  engaged  and  attached  to  particles  of  fuch  or 
fuch  a  figure,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  come  to  be  fensi- 
ble  of;  or  attentive  to.  thofe  of  a  different  relish,  fhc 
alterations  in  a  yielding  hare  are  lefs  frequently  the 
occasion  of  faults,  becaufe  they  are  more  gradual,  and 
like  the  fame  rope,  insensibly  tapering  and  growing 
fmaller.  But  that  alterations  there  are,  every  dog-boy 
faiows,  by  the  old  hounds,  which  still  purfue  with 
greater  eamestnefs,  is  she  is  nearer  her  end. 

Motion  is  faid  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  shedding  or 
difcharging  thefe  fcenting  particles,  becaufe  she  is  very 
feldom  perceived  whilft  quiet  in  her  form,  though  the 
dogs  are  never  fo  near,  though  they  leap  over  her,  or  as 
has  been  ofrefi  feen,  even  tread  upon  her.  Indeed  it 
fometunes  happens,  that  she  is,  as  we  fay»  winded 
where  she  sits.  But  this  may  be  the  effect  of  that  train 
of  fcent  she  left  behind  her  in  going  to  her  chair,  or 
more  probably  the  confequence  of  her  own  curiosity, 
in  moving  and  rising  up,  to  peep  after  and  watch  the 
proceedings  of  her  adverfaries.  However,  we  muft 
grant,  that  thefe  particles  of  fcent,  though  the  effect  of 
motion,  are  not  more  £rofs  and  copious  in  proportion  to 
the  inqreasing  fwiftneis  of  the  animal,  any  more  than 
in  a  watering-pot,  which  the  fwifter  it  palses,  the  lefs 
of  the  falling  water  it  beftows  upon  the  fubjacent  pUmU. 

It  is  very  plain,  the  slower  tlie  hare  moves,  the 
ftronger  and  ^rofser,  ccterif  paribus^  are  thefe  particles 
she  leaves  behmd  her,  which  I  take  to  be  one  leafon 
(besides  the  cloathing  and  shielding  of  them  from  the 
penetrating  air  by  the  defcending  froft  or  dew)  that  the 
morning  walk  will  give  fcent  fo  much  longer  than  the 
flight  in  hunting,  which  is  another  observation  of 
Xenophon,  who  exprefses  himfelf  in  the  following 
words  in  his  Treatise  on  Hunting.  **  The  fcept  of  the 
trail  of  the  hare,  going  to  her  feat,  lafts  longer  than 
that  of  her  coiu-fe  when  purfued :  when  she  goes  to  her 
feat  she  goes  slowly,  often  ftanding  -Jtill  *,  hut  her 
courfe,  when  purfued,  is  performed  running;  therefore 
the  ground  is  faturated  with  one,  and  not  filled  witli 
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the  other."  However,  it  is  as  remarkable,  that  thcf^ 
odorous  particles  gradually  decay  and  end  with  her  li£e« 
becaufe  it  requires  the  moft  curious  nofes  to  lead  th^ 
cry,  when  she  is  ne.ir  her  laft ;  becatife  siie  is  entlrelj 
loft  at  the  laft  fquat,  and  becaufe  if  you  knock  her  on 
the  head  before  them,  there  is  hardly  one  in  the  p«ck 
that  will  ftop  or  take  any  notice  of  her. 

The  greateft  art  and  curiosity  is  difcovered  in  hunting 
the  foil,  efpecially  if  she  immediately  fteal  back  behind 
the  dogs  the  fame  path  she  came ;  for  it  muft  require 
the  utmoft  skill  to  diftinguish  well  the  new  fcent  fi-om 
the  old,  when  both  are  mixed,  obfcured,  and  con<r 
founded,  with  the  ftrjog  perfpirations  of  fo  many  dogs 
and  horfes  Yet  this  is  often  feen  performed  by  ready 
and  expert  hunters.  However,  \i  the  dogs  be  iiot 
mafters  of  their' businefi,  or  if  the  air  be  noc  in  doe 
balance,  the  difiiculty  will  be  the  greaterl 

Thefe  remarks  are  generally  made  on  the  hare,  which 
is  of  all  others  moft  worthy  of  fpcculation  .and  enquiry. 
By  analogy  the  hunting  the  deer  or  fox  will  be  easily  un- 
derftood, .  for  t^iough  the  fcent  of.  thefe  is  genetiiUy 
higher,  more  obvious  to  the  nufes  of  the  dogs,  and  in 
greater  plenty  whilft  the  jporticles  kft,  yet  for*^at  very 
reafon  (floating  in  the  air)'they.  arewfooner  difsipated^ 
ai^d  require  a  more  vigorous,  though  Ic^Jb  fubeie  huntf^ 
man,  as  well  as  fwifter  beagles,     v     i.    '»     •  vj  .  <  , 

With  refpect  to  the  hare,  each  part  and  member  is 
formed  for  celerity.  ITie  head,  is  round  and  siaort,  of 
a  convenient  length  ;  the  ears  IdQg  and  ilofty,  to  heiif^ 
the  enemy  at  adift^ince,  and  fave  itfdf  in  timej  the 
lips  continually  move,  sleeping  and  waking;  aud  the 
eye  is  too  big  and  round  for  the.  lid  to  cover  it,  even 
when  asleep  ;  To  that  the  creature  slee[>s  as  it  were  on 
the  watch.  The  breaft  is  capacious,  and  fitted  sa  tak^ 
more  breath  than  that  of  any  other  beaft.  '1  hey  feed 
abroad,  to  conceal  thei^  forms  \  and  never  drink,  but 
content  themfelves  with  the  dew.  The  hare's  ears  lead 
the  way  in  her  chafe  -,  for  with  one  of  them  |he  heark- 
eneth  to  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  the  other  being  ftretched. 
out  like  a  fail  to  promote  her  courfe..  The  hares  of 
the  mountains  often  excrciGe  themfelves  in  valleys  and 
plains,  and,  through  practice,  grow  acquainted  with 
the  ncareft  way  to  their  forms:  thofe  which  frequent 
bushes  and  brakes,  are  not  able  to  endure  labour;  nor 
are  very  fwift,  being  tender-footed,  and  growing  fat 
through  difcontinuance  of  exercife.  When  the  hare 
has  left  the  dogs  far  behind,  she  goes  to  fome  hill  oi^ 
rising  ground,  where,  rearing  on  her  hinder  legs,  slie 
obferves  at  what  diftance  her  purfuert  are.  Her  foot- 
fteps  are.  more  feen  in  winter  than  fummer ;  becaufe, 
as  the  nights  are  longer,  they  travel  farther.  Their 
prints  are  very  uncertain  at  the  fujl  moon,  at  which 
time  they  leap  and  play  together.  ^The  young,  it  is  to 
be  obfervedf  tread  heavier  than  the  okl,  becaufe  their 
limbs  are  weaker.  A  buck,  ix^  mate  hare,  is  known 
by  his  beating  the  hard  highways,  feeding  farther  out 
in  the  plains,  t^od  piaking  his  doublings  of  a  greater 
compafs  than  the  female^  who  keeps  clofe  by  fome  cck 
vert  side ;  turning,  windipg,  aod  crofsing  in  the  bushe^^ 
like  a  rabbi|,  and  rarely  running  out  at  an  end  i  whereas 
the  bucki  having  once  made,  a  turn  :ot  two  a^HMit  liif 
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torin>  then  farewel  turns  5  for  he  will  frequently  lead 
the  hounds  five  or  six  miles  without  once  turning  his 
head.  Add,  that  the  buck  is  known,  at  his  rising 
out  of  form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which  are  more 
white,  and  his  shoulder,  which  is  redder  than  the 
doe's. 

As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes  the  greateft  paftime, 
fo  it  gives  no  fmall  pleafurc  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  little 
animal  for  Her  felf-prefervation.  The  hare  is  naturally 
timid  i  but  emanates  a  very  ftrong  fcent.  He  sleeps  in 
liis  form  or  feat,  during  the  day;  and  feeds,  copu- 
lates, &c.  in  the  night.  In  a  moon-light  evening,  a 
number  of  them  are  fometimes  feen  fporting  together, 
leajping  and  purfuinp  each  other :  but  the  leaft  motion, 
the  felliilg  of  a  leaf,  alarms  them  •,  and  then  they  all 
run  off  feparately,  each  taking  a  <iiderent  route.  They 
ve  extremely  fwift  in  th^ir  motion,  which  is  a  kind  of 
gallop,  or  a  uiccefsion  of  quick  leaps.  When  purfued, 
they  always  take  to  the  higher  grounds*,  as  the  fore- 
feet are  much  shorter  than,  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with 
more^  eafe  up  hill  than  down  hill.  The  hare  is  en- 
dowed with  all  thofe  inftincrs  which  are  necefsary  for  its 
own  prefervation.  In  winter  he  chufes  a  form  expofed 
to  the  fouth^  and  in  fummer  to  the  north  j  and  conceals 
himfelf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  with  him- 
felf,  and  has  a  thoufand  contrivances  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  purfuers,  and  to  cut  off  his  fcent  from  the 
hounds.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
highways  -,  and  if  she  come  to  the  side  of  a  young  grove^ 
oj-  fpring,  she  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down  tiU  the 
hounds  have  over-shot  her ;  and  then  she  will  return  the 
very  way  she  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that 
hang  pu  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  ought 
to  ftay  a  hundred  paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood- 
side,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whether  she  re- 
turn as  aforefaid ;  which  if  she  do,  he.  muft  halloo  in 
his  hounds,  and  call  them  back  5  and  that  prefently, 
that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  counter  she  came 
firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obfcrved,  is  ^he  place 
where  the  hare  sits^  and  upon  what  wind  she  makes  her 
form,  eijther  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind :  she  will 
not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  aside,  or 
down  the  wind  \  but  if  sh^  form  in  the  water,  it  is  a 
sign  she  is  foul  and  measled  :  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  one, 
have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook  side 4  for 
there,  and  near  plashes,  ishie  will  make  all  her  crofsings, 
doublings,  Xcc.  Some  hates  have  been  fo  crafty,  that 
as  foon  as  they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they 
would  inftantlv  ftart  out  of  their  form^  though  it  was  at 
the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil^,  and  go  and  fwim  in 
fome  pool,  and  reu'  upoii  Tome  rush-bed  in  the  inidft  of 
it ;  and  would  not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
the  found  of  the  horn  again^  and  then  have  Itarted  out 
aeain,  fwimining  to  land,  and  have  ftooi  up  before  the 
hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill  her,  fwim- 
ming  and  usijog  all  fubtleties  and  crofsing  in  the  water. 
Nay,  tttih  is  the  nataral  craft  and  fubtkty  of  a  hare, 
HhXtf  fometin^es  after  she  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
she  will  drive  up  a  fresh  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
form  herfelf.  Others,  having  been  hunted  for  a  con- 
tidmble  timej  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a  sheep-cot, 


and  hide  themfelvc^s  among  the  sheep  ;  or,  'when  they 
have  been  hard  huiited^  virill  run  in  among  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among 
them  till  the,  hounds  are  coupled  up,  and  the  sheep drivin 
into  their  pens.  iSome  of  them  will  take  to  the  ground 
like  a  rabbit,  and  run  up  a  wall,  and  hide  in  the  grafs 
on  the  top  of  it.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  side  01  the 
hedge  and  come  down  in  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
hedge  being  thi*  only  diftance  between  the  courfes.  A 
hare  that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quick- 
fet-hedge,  and  run  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leaped  off  to  the  grouiid.  And  they  will  frequently 
betake  themfehes  10  furze  bushes,  and  will  leap  from  one 
to  the  other,  to  cut  off  the  fcent,  whereby  the  houn<h  ^ 
are  frcquentl-y  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome 
pafture  or  corn-field,  you  muft  then  consider  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is,  for,  if  it  be  in 
fpring-tilne  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  not  sit  in  bushes, 
becaufe  they  are  frequently  infefted  with  pifnures, 
fnakes,  and  adders  •,  but  will  sft*  in  corn-fields,  and  open 
places.  In  the  winter  time,  they  sit  near  towns  and 
villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  bramble;^,  efpecially 
when  the  wmd  is  northerly  or  foutherly.  According  to 
the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where  the  hare  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  sit,  there  beat  with  your  hounds,  and  ftart 
her  i  which  is  much  better  fport  than  trailing  of  her 
from  her  relief  to  her  form.  After  the  hare  has  be«Q 
ftarted,  and  is  on  foot,  then  ftep  in  where  you  faw  her 
pafs,  and  halloo  in  your  hounds,  until  they  have  all  un- 
dertaken it,  and  go  on  with  it  in  full  cry :  then  recheat 
to  them  with  your  horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firft, 
making  not  too  much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice ; 
for  at  the  firft,  hounds  are  apt  to  over-shocft  the  chalB 
through  too  much  heat.  But  Avhen  they  have  run  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in 
with  it,  and  ftick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in 
near  with  the  hounds,  becaufe  by  that  time  their  heat 
will  be  cooled,  and  they  will  hunt  more  foberly.  But, 
above  all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling,  which  muft 
be  your  direction  for  the  whole  day :  for  all  the  doub- 
-  lingg  that  the  shall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  far- 
mer ;  and,  according  to  the  policies  that  yotf  shall  fee 
her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make 
your  compafses  great  or  little,  long  or  short,  to  help  the 
defaults;  always  feekingthe  moifteft^and  moft  commo-' 
dious  places  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hare,  although  ever  fo  fre- 
quent purfued  by  the  dogs,  feldom  leaves  the  place 
where  she  was  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form  in  which 
she  ufually  sits.  It  is  common  to  find  them  in  the  fame 
place  next  day,  after  being  long  and  keenly  chafed  the 
,  day  before.  The  females  are  moie  grofs  than  the  males, 
and  have  Icfs  ftrength  and  agility ;  they  are  likewife 
more  tin^id,  and  never  allow  the  dogs  to  approach  fo 
near  their  form  before  rising  as  the  males.  Tnev'  like- 
wife  practife  more  arts,  and  double  more  frequently  than 
the  males. 

The  hare  is  diffufed  almoft  over  every  climate  5  ^d* 
notwithftanding  they  are  every  Where  hunted,  their  fpe- 
cies  never  diminish.  They  are  in  a  condition  of  pro- 
pagating the  firft  year  of  their  lives^  the  females  go 
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with  young  about  thirty  days,  and  produce  four  or  five 
ar^  tiinke  ;  aiKi  as  foon  as  ttiey  have  brought  forth,  they 
again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  male ;  fo  that  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  always  pregnant.  The  eyes  of  the 
young  are  "Open  at  birth  j  the  mother  fucklesthem  about 
twenty  days,  after  which  they  feparate  from  her,  and 
procure  their  o'^vn  food.  The  youn^  never  go  far  from 
the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth  ;  but  ftill  they 
live  folitary,  and  make  their  forms  about  thirty  paces 
diftant  frqmeach  other;  thus,  if  a  young  hare  be  found 
-any  where,  you  may  be  almoft  certain  o£  finding  feveral 
others  within  a  very  fmall  diftance.  It  muft  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  hunting  the  fox  below  ground  does 
not  come  under  jthe  defcription  of  being  a  princely  diver- 
siorti  and  tliat  the  fox-hunter  considers  the  fport  as  over 
whgn  the  fox  is  gone  to  ground. 


Hunting  the  Fox. 

Fox-hunting  is  now  considered  as  the  only  chafe  in 
England y  worthy  the  tafte  or  attention  of  a  high-bred 
fportfman*  It  certainly  is  the  moft  manly  and  moft 
princely  diversion,  and.  by  fiar  the  beft  exercife.  It  is 
termed  either  above,  or  below  ground. 

1.  Abyoe-xn-ound.  To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds,  you 
muft  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bushes,  near  vil- 
lages. When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  necefsary  to  ftop 
up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  design  to  hunt,  and 
that  about  midnight  j  at  which  time  he  is  gone  out  to 
prey:  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white  fticks  acrofs 
^  in  his  way,  which  he  imagines  to  be  fome  gin,  or  trap, 
hid  for  him ;  or  elfe  they  may  be  ftopped  up  with  fome 
black-thorns  and  earth  mixed  together. 

Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  late  ingenious  treatife,  Js  of 
opinion,  that,  for  fox-hunting,  the  pack  should  consift 
oT  twenty-five  couple.  The  hour  moft  favourable  for 
the  diversion  is  an  early  one ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
hounds  should  be  at  the  cover  at  fun-rising.  The  huntf- 
man  ^ould  then  throw  in  his  hounds  as  quietly  as  he 
tan,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep  wide  of  him  on 
either  hand ;  fo  that  a  single  hound  may  not  escape  them ; 
let  them  be  attentive  to  his  halloo,  and  let  the  fport fmen 
tie  T^dyto  encourage,  or  rate,  as  th^  directs.  The 
fox  ought,  on  no  account  to  be  h;illooed  too  foon,  as  in 
that  cafe  he  would,  moft  certainly  turn  back  again,  and 
fpoM  aH  the  fport. —  Two  things  our  author  particularly 
recommends,  viz.  the  making  all  the  hounds  fteady,  and 
making  them  all  draw.  •'  Many  huntfmen  (fays  he) 
are  fond  of  having  them  at  their  horfe's  heels;  but  they 
never  can  get  fo  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they 
fpread  the  cover  5  besides,  I  have  often  known,  when 
there  havebeen only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no 
mwe  that  day.  Much  depends  upon  the  firft  finding 
of  your  fox ;  for  I  look  upon  'a  fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  I  think  people  are  generally  in  too  great  a 
hurry  on  this  occasion.  There  are  but  few  inftances 
where  fporffnlah  are  not  too  noify,  and  too  fond  of 'en- 
couraging their  hounds,  which  feldom  do  their  busincfs 
fo  well  as  when  little  is  faid  to  them.  The  huntfman 
ought  certainly  to  begin  with  his  foremoft  hounds  \  and 
I  should  wish  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  he  conve- 


niently can  ;  nor  can  any  harm  arife  firom  it^  unlefs  bt 
should  not  have  common  fenfe.  No  hounds  can  then 
slip  down  th^e  wind  and  get  out  of  his  hearing  ;  he  vrill 
alfo  fee  how  far  they  carry  the  fcent,  a  necefsary  requi- 
site 5  for  without  it  he  never  can  make  %  caft  with  any 
certainty. — You  will  find  it  not  lefs  nfecefsary  for  your 
huntfftnan  to  be  active  in  prefsing  his  hounds  forward, 
when  the  fcent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in  not  hur* 
rying  them  beyond  it  wJicn  it  Is  bad.  It  b  his  businefs 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lenJ  them  that  afsistance-which 
they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which,  when  they  are  firft 
at  a  fault  is  then  moft  critical.     A  fox  hound  at  that 

.  time  will  exert  himfelf  moft  •,  lie  afterwards  cools, 
and  becomes  more  indifferent  about  his  game*  ITipfe 
huntfmen  who  do  not  get  forward  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  eagernefs  and  inipetuosity,  and  dicect  \£ 
properly,  feldom  know  enough  of  himting  to  be  of  muck 
ufe  to  them.  after>vards.  Though  a  huntfman  cannot  be 
too  fond  of  hunting,  a  whipper-in' easily  may.  His  bu- 
sinefs will  feldom  allow  him  to  be  forward  enoughi  with 
the  hounds  to  fee  much  of  the  fpqrt.  His  only  thought, 
therefore,  should  be  to  keep  the  hounds  together,  anft 
to  contribute,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  thp  killing  of  the 
fox  ;  keeping  the  hounds  togetlier  is  the  fureft  means  to 
make  them  fteady.  When  left  to  themfehres  they  fel- . 
dom  refufe  any  blood  they  can  get  5  they  beonne  con- 
ceited ;  learn  to  tir^  upon  the  fcent ;  and  besides  this, 
they  frequently  get  a  trick  of  hunting  by  themfelvcs, 
and  are;  feldbm  good  for  much  afieerwards. 

**  Every  country  is  .soon  known  j  and  nine  foxes  ont 
of  ten,  with  the  a  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  fi^low 
the  fame  track.  It  is  eafy,  therefore,  for  the  whipper-in 
to  cut  short,  and  catch  the  hounds.  With  a  high 
fcent  you  cannot  push  your  hounds  on  to6  much 
Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail  hounds: 
they  alfo  enliven  the  fport  5  and,  |f  difcrectly  ufed,  are 

.  always  of  fervice ;  but  in  cover  they  should  be  given 
vrith  the  greateft  caution.  Halloos  feldom  do  any  hurt 
when  you  are  running  up  the  wind,  for  then  none  llut 
the  tail-hounds  can  hear  you :  when  you  are  running 
dovim  the  wind,  you  should  hallop  no  more  than  may  oe 
necefsary  to  bring  the  tail-hounds  forward  ;  for  a  hound 
that  knows  his  businefs  feldom  wants  encouragement 
when  he  is  upon  a  fcent.— Moft  fox-hunten  wish  to  fee 
their  hounds  run  in  a  good  ftyle.  I  confess,  I  snyfelf 
am  one  of  thofe  j  I  hate  to  fee  a  ftring  of  them ;  rior 
can  I  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where  they  can  leap.     A 

i>ack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time,  may  kill  a  fox,  hut 
;  defy  them  to  kill  him  vd  the  ftyle  in  whidi  Jie  ought 
to  be  killed  \  they  muft  hunt  him  down.  If  you  intend 
te  tire  him  out,  you  muft  ewpect  alfo  to  be  tired  yoipr- 
felf ;  I  never  wish  a  chafe  to  be  lefs  than  pne  hcMov 
or  to  exceed  two  5  it  is  f^fficientl^  l<itig>  if  propdclfjr 
followed  :  it  will  feldotn  be  longer,  unkfs  there  be  a 
fault  fomewhere  -,  either  in  the  day,  the  huntCougi^  or  the 
hounds^ 

*^  Changing  from  the  hunted  foxto  airdshone^'as 
bad-  an  accident  as  ca^  happen  to  a  nack  of  fox*h6uQjdj% 
and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obfervation  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  to  guard  againft  it.  Could  a  fue- 
hound  diftinguish  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer«-hoand  dbet 

tiie  deer  that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then  be  ^' 
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£cct.  A  huntfman  should  always  Uften  to  his  hounds 
while  they  are  running  in  cover ;  he  should  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  headuioft  honnds>  and.he  should  be 
conftantly  on  his  guard  againft  a  skirtcr  5  for  if  there  b^j 
two  fcentSy  he  mult  be  wrong.  Generally  fpeaking,  the 
bcft  fcent  is  leaft  likely  to  be  that  of  the  hunted  fox  : 
and  as  a  fox  feldom  fuffers  hounds  to  nm  u^>  to  bim  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it :  fo>  nine  times  out  of 
wn,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the  day,  they  are 
ajl  fresh  foxes.  'IJie  hounds  moft  likely  ro  be  rigiit 
are  the  hard  running  line^unting  ones^  or  fuch  as  tiie 
huntOnan  knows  had  the  lead  before  there  arofe  .any 
doubt  of  changing.  With  regaird  to  the  fox,  if  he  brer.k 
over  an  o{!>en  count  ry,  it  b  no  sign  that  he  is  hard  run  i 
for  they  leldom,  at  any  time,  will  do  that  unlefs  they 
are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds.  Alfo,  it  he  run  up 
the  wind ; — they  feldom  or  never  do  that,  wlicu  they 
have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak ;  and  when 
they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direct  him.  All 
this  requires  a  good  ear,  and  nice  obfervation ;  and 
indeed  in  that  consists  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntf- 
man. 

**  When  the  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  ftopping,  muGt  attend  to  the  huntsman, 
and  wait  for  .hb  halloo,  before  lie  attempts  to  ftop 
either :  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpect  I 
have  known  the  hotmds  ftopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loft.  'If  ^hey  have  many  fcents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  ftop 
thofe  that  are  fartheft  down  the  wind  ;  is  they  can  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  fooneft :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  ftopping  thofc  that  are  up  the 
wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
silent,  and  ftand  ftill.  Whippers-in  are  hrequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail-hounds.  They 
should  never  haltoo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at 
fault  I  the  leaft  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time, 
but  a  halloo  more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a 
check,  had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  *,  or  content  him* 
felf  with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  oflF 
their  nofes. — Should  they  be  at  fault,  after  having  niade 
their  own  caft  (which  the  huntfman  should  always  £rft 
encourage  them  to  do)  it  is  then  his  businefs  to  afsift 
them  further ;  but,  except  in  fume  particular  inftances, 
I  never  approve  of  their  being  caft  as  long  as  they  are 
i^clflied  to  huntT  The  firft  caft  I  bid  my  huntfman 
make,  is  generally  a  regular  one,  not  choosing  to  rely 
entirely  on  his  judgment:  if  that  should  not  fucceed, 
he  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  pro- 
ceed as  obfervation  or  genius  may  direct.  When  fuch 
a  caft  is  made,  I- like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good  fenfe 
and  meaning,  in  it ;  whether  down  the  wind,  -or  towards 
fome  likely,  cover  or  ftron|[  earth.  However,  iki  it  is  at 
beft  .uncertain,  I  abrays  wish^to  fee  a\regubir  caft  before 
I  fee  A  kniowingiMie  5 .  which,  :as  a  Uft  refource^  should  < 
not  be.(aU«d  forth  tiUit  be  wanted :  the  letting  hpUnds 
alone  i»  hut  a  negative  gpodnefs  in  a  huntfman  1  whereas 
it  is  trve  tfab  bi&  sBews  irei^I  genius ;  and,  to  be  per- 
fect, it  muft  be  bom  with  him.  There  is  a  fault,  bow. 
•evett  which  a  knovring  huntfman  is  too  apt  to  commit  y 
he  will  find  a. fresh  fex^  aad  then  claim  the  merit 
of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one.        It  is  always 


dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover  to  retrieve  a 
loft  fcent  ^  and  unlefs  they  hit  him  in  it,  b  not  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

*  GentlciucR,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
thcmfvlves  to  prolong  it.  They  should  always  ftop 
their  horfes  fome  diftance  behind  the  hounds;  and,  if 
it  be  poisibie  to  remain  silem,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  should  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds, 
or  over  the  fcent :  nor  should  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  face,  unlefs  with  a  design  to  ftop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfe's 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track,  and 
let  ihcm  4>afs  by  you.  In  dry  ueather,  and  particularly^ 
in  healthy  courtries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads.  If  gea*- 
tlemen  at  fuch  times  will  ride  clofe  upon  the  hounds, 
they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  fcent. — High- 
mettled  fox-hounds  are  feldom  inclined  to  ftop  whilft 
horfes  ^ne  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  should  ever  ritle  in, 
a  direction  which  if  persifted  in  would  carry  him  :  niangfe 
the  hound?,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great  diftance  beli >nd  tltcm. 

^'  '1  he  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  ^t  £iul:  is  a  cri- 
tical one  for  the  fport  people,  whn  should  thcii  be  very 
attentive.  I  hofe  who  look  forward  may,  perhaps,  fce 
the  fox ;  or  the  nmning  of  sheep ;  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  nuiy  give  them  fome  tidings  of  hkn.  'i  hofe  who 
liftened,  may fometimes  take  a  hintwhich  way  he  b  gone^. 
from  the  chattering  of  a  n^g[)ie ;  or  perhaps  be  at  a  cer- 
tainty from  a  diftant  halloo :  nothing  that  can  ^e  any 
intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be  neglected.  Gen. 
tlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  altogether;  were  they  to 
f»)read  more,  they  might  fometimes  be  of  fervice ;  par- 
ticularlv  thofe^  who  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fport, 
keep  down  th«  wind :  it  would  then,  be  difficult  for 
either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape  their  obfervation.— Toa 
should,  however,  be  cautious  how  you  go  to  a  halloo. 
The  halloo  itfelf  muft  in  a  great  meafure  direct  you  ; 
and  though  it  afford  no  certain  rule,  yet  you  may  fre- 
quently gucfs  whether  it  can  be  depended  upon  or  not** 
At  the  fowing  t'me,  when  boys  are  keeping  off  the 
birds,  you  will  fometimes  be  deceived  by  their  halloo  ; 
fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you  are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a 
whipper-in  to  know  the  certainty  of  the  matter. "^ 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  long  as  they  are  able* 
to  hunt.      It  is  a  conmion,  though  not  a  very  juft  idea, 
that  a  hunted  fox  never  ftops ;  but  our  author  informs 
us,  that  he  has  known  them  to  ftop  even  in  wheel*nitSy 
in  the  middle  of  a  down,  and -get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  hounds.     The  greateft  danger  of  losing  the  fox  is . 
at  the  firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  b  sinkmg  ;  at  both 
which  times  he  frequently  runs  short,  and  the  eagernefs 
of  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  beyond  the 
fcent.      When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one  ought 
to  keep  behuid  the  hounds  till  they  are  well  fettled  to  ^ 
the  fcent;   and,  when  the  hounds  are  catching  him, 
our  author  wbhes  them  to  be  as  silent  as  pofsiUe ;  and 
likewife  to  eat  him  eagerly  after  he  b  caught.    In  fome^ 
places   they  have  a  method   of  treeing  him;    that  is, 
throwing  him  acrofs  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fuffering 
the  bounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  tninutes  before  he  ^ 
thrown  among  them ;  the  intention  of  which  b  to  make  ^ 
them  more  eager,  and  to  let  m  the  tail*hoands  i  during  , 
thb  interval  alfo  they  recover  their  wind,  and  are  apt 
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to  eat  him  more  reauiily.  Our  author,  however,  ad- 
vifes  not;  to  keep  him  too  long,  as  he  fuppofes  that  the 
hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to  eat  him,  longer  than 
while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

2.  Under^grotmd,  In  cafe  a  fox  do«s  fo  far  efcape  as 
to  earth,  countrymen  muft  be  hot  together  with  sho- 
vels, fpades,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  hi/u  out, 
if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They  make  their 
earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground  that  is  hard  to  dig, 
as  in  clay,  ftony-ground,  or  amon^  the  roots  of  trees ; 
and  their  earths  have  commonly  but  one  hole,  and  that 
is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you  come  at  their 
couch.  Sometimes,  craftily,  they  take,  pofsefsion  of  a 
badger's  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chambers, 
holes,  and  angles.  .     . 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfinan  muft  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  mto  the  earth  after  him, .  that  is,  to  fix  him  into  an 
angle ;  for  the  earth  often  consifts  of  many  angles  \ 
the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies ;  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard,  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  muft  be  garnished  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner;  besides  the 
collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inftruments'ufed  to  dig  with  are  thefe  :  a  sharp- 
pointed  fpaJe,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft,  and  where  broader  tools  will  not 
fo  well  enter;  the  roimd  hollowed  fpade,  which  is 
lifeful  to  dig  among  roots,  having  very  sharp  edges ; 
the  broad  flat  fpade  to  dig  with,  when  the  trench  has 
been  pretty  well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter ;  mat** 
tocks  and  pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a 
fpade  will  do  but  little  fei;vice ;  the  coal-rake  to  cleanfe 
the  hole,  and  to  keep  it  from  flopping  up;  clamps, 
wherewith  you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive, 
to  make  fport  with  afterwards*  And  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refre55h  your  ter- 
riers with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

For  hunting  the  Buck,  or  Deer,  see  Stag-hukt- 
IMG ;  and  for  hunting  the  Boar,  i5adger|  Otter,  &c.  see 
under  their  respective  heads* 

On  the  Choice  of  a  Hunter. 

A  true  high-bred  horfe,  of  the  racing  kind,  when 
very  ftrong,  and  full  of  bone,  is  by  fai  the  beft  calcu- 
lated for  making  a  capital  hunter.  Next  to  thefe, 
vrhat  are  called  half  bred  horfes  are  generally  to  be 
preferred,  as  they  unitt  fleetnefs  and  ftrength,  are 
moftly  ftaunch,  and  of  good  bottom.  The  shape  of 
the  horfe  designed  for  this  fervice,  should  be  ftrong- 
and  well  knit  together.  Irregular  or  unequal  shapes  in 
thefe  hoHcs  are  always  a  token  of  weaknefs.  The 
iiieqO'«dittes  in  shape  which  shew  a  horfe  improper  for 
the  chafe,  are  the  having  a  large  head  and  a  fmall 
neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  fmall  foot,  and  the  •  like. 
The  true  huiwer  ouj^ht  to  have  ftrength  without  weight, 
courage  without '  mre,  fpeed  without  labour,  a  free 
breath,  a  ftrong  walk,  a  nimble,  light,  but  a  large 
gaUop,and  fweet  trot,  to  give  change  aixieafe  to  tho 
more  fpeedy  mufcles.     The  marks  moft  likely  to  dif- 


cover  a  horfe  of  thefe  properties  are,  a  vigorous,  fan- 
guine,  and  healthy  colour,  a  head  and  neck  as  light 
as  pofsible,  whether  handfome  or  not,  a  quick-moving 
eye  and  ear,  clean  wide  jaws  and  noftrils,  large  thin 
shoulders,  and  high  withers,  deep  cheft,  ana  short 
back,  large  ribs,  and  wide  pin-bones,  tail  high  and 
fti^,  gaskins  well  spread,  and  buttocks  lean  and  hard; 
above  all,  let. his  joints  be  ftrong  and  firm,  and  his 
legs  and  p-afterns  short ;  for,  1  believe,  there  never 
was  yet  a  long  limber- lexj^^j* I  horfe  that  was  able  to 
gallop  down  fteep  hiil>,  utid  take  bold  leaps  with  a 
weight  upon  his  bacic,  without  sinking,  foimdering, 
or  filing.  The  whole  shape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a 
hunter,  should- be  this:  the  ears  shoukl  be  fcnail,open, 
and  pricked  >  or,  though  they  be  fomewhat  lon^,  yet 
ifthey  ftand  up  erect  and  bold,  like  thofe  of  a  fox,  it 
is  a  sign  of  toughnefs  or  hardinefs.  The  forehead 
should  be  lonifsmd  broad,  not  flat,  or,  as  it  is  iifually 
termed,  hare-faced^  hot  rising  in  the  middle  like  that 
of  a  hare :  the  feather  shoakl  be  placed  above  the  eye, 
tlie  contrary  bekig  thought  by  fome,  to  threaten  blind- 
nefs.  The  eyes  should  be  full,  large,  and  bright ;  the 
noftrils  nor  only  larve^  but  looking  red  and  fresh  with- 
in ;  fon'an  open' and  iresh  noftril  is  always  efleemed  a 
sign  of  ^oodwind.  The  mouth  should  be  large,  deep 
in  the  wicks,  and  hairy.  The  windpipe  s^uld  be 
large,  and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridles  his  head ; 
for  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a  bow  on  his 
bridling,  .it  is  not  formed  for  a  free  pafsage  of  the 
breath.  This  defect  in  a, horfe  is  exprelsed  amone  the 
dealers  by  the  phrafe  cock-^tbroppled.  The  head  should 
be  fo  fet  on  to  the  neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  chine ;  wheii  there  is  no  fuch 
fpace,  the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  bull-necked;  and  this  is 
not  only  a  blemish  in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it 
alfo  occasions  his  wind  not  to  be  ib  good.  The  creft 
should  be  ftrong,  firm,  and  well  rifen  ;  the  neck  should 
be  ftraight  and  firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ;  the  breaft 
should  be  ftrong  and  broad,  the  ribs  round  like  a  bar- 
rel, the  fillets  large,  the  buttocks  rather  oval  than 
broad,  the  legs  clean,  fiat,  and  ftraight;  a^d,  finally, 
the  mane  and  uil  ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  short 
end  bushy,  the  laft  being  counted  a  mark  of  dulnefs. 
When  a  hunter  is  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  taught 
fuch  obedience,  that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  ri- 
der's signals  both  of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice, 
the  calf  of  the  le^,  and  the  fpurs;  that  he  knows  how 
to  make  his  way  forward,  and  has  grined  a  true  temper 
of  mouth,  and  a  right  placing  of  his  head,  and  has 
learned  to  ftop  and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufii- 
ciently  advanced^  he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a 
rule  with  all  ftaunch  fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  should 
be  ufed  in  hunting'  till  he  is  fiill  five  years  old;  fome 
wiU  hunt  them  at  nmr,  but  the  horfeat  this  time  is  not 
come  up  to  his  true  ftrength  and  couraee,  and  wiU  not 
only  fiul  at  everf  tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubfect  to 
ftrains  and  accidents  of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if 
he  w;eFe  to  be:  kept  another  ^ear  &rft,  when  his  ftrenth 
woidd  be  more  confirmed.  ' 
< 

Of  the   Managtmmt  of  a  Hun$er. 
When  yotir  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he^Aiaf  be  put 
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to  grafs  fronr  the  middle  of  May  to  B^rthohnrnv-fide ; 
for  the  weather  between  thefe  is  fo  hot,  that  it  will  be 
fcry  proper  to  fpare  him  ivQiw  work.  At  BartholoMnv- 
tfi/-,  the  ftrongth  or  the  grafs  beginning  to  be  nipped' 
by  (rolts  and.  cold  dews,  lo  that  it  is  apt  to  engender 
crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  should  be  taken  op  while  i\h 
coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  sleek,  and  put  into  the  ftable. 
When  he  is  tirft  brought  home,  he  should  be  put  in 
ft)nie  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  uray  evacu- 
ate his  bDdy  by  degrees,  anJ  be  brought  not  all  at  once 
to  the  warm  keepings  the  next  night  iic  may  De.hut)ied 
top*  It  is  a  general  rule  with  many  not  lo  clothe  apd 
ftable  up  their  horfes  till  two  or  tliree  tlays  aiter  they 
;n-e  taken  from  grafs,  and  others  wlio  piic  them  in  the 
ftable  after  th^  tirft  night,  yet  will  hot  urels  and  clothe 
them  till  three  or  four  days  afterwarJs  :  but  all  this, 
except  the  keeping  the  horfe  om  day  in  a  Urge  and 
cool  place,  is  a  needlefs  caution. 

There  is  a  general  practice  among  ^he  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-ftraw  as 
foon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs-  Thcf  fay 
they  do  this  to  make  up  their  bellies  5  but  there  feems 
much  reafoii  to  difapprove  of  this.  The  change  is 
very  violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftraw  fo  li«ating  ami 
drying,  that  there  Teems  great  reafun  to  fear  that  the 
aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  mor^ 
than  is  at  hrft  perceived.  It  is  always  obfenred  that 
the  dung  is.  hard  after  this  food,  and  a  voided  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  tor 
this  fort  of  horft.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoiu  th^ 
ftraw  feedings  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing, 
warm  clothing,  and  good  old  hay  and  fweet  corn,  than 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of  this  kjnd. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  lias 
been  properly,  shod,  and  the  shoes  have  had  time  to  fet- 
tle to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treated  in 
this  manner:  the  groom  ought  to  visit  nim  early  in  the 
morning,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  long  days,  and  at  six  in 
the  short  ones ;  he  muft  then  clean  out  the  ftable,  and 
feel  the  horfe's  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  totind  the  ftate  of 
his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and  flabby,  there  is  a 
i^ecefsity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it,  otherwiie  any  great 
cxercife  will  occasion  fwellings  and  goutinefs  ia  the 
heels.  After  this  examination,  a  handiul  or  two  of  old 
oats,  well  sifted,  should  be  given  him  :  this  will  make 
him  have  more  inclination  to  water,  and  will  alfo  make 
the-  water  sit  better  on  his  ftomach,  than  if  he  drank 
fafting.  After  this  he  is  to  be  tied  up  and  drefsed.  If 
in  the  doing  of  this,  he  opens  hb  mouth,  as  if  he  would 
bite,  or  attempts  to  kick  at  theperfon,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  teeth  of  the  curry-comb  a»e  too  shwp,  and  muft  be 
filed  blunter.  If,  after  this,  he  continues  th^  fainc- 
tricks.  It  is  through  wantonnefs,  and  he  should  be  cor-  ■ 
rected  ft)r  it  with  the  whip.  The  intent  of  currying  be- 
ing only  to  raif€  the  duft,  this  is  to  be  brushed  otf  after- 
wards with  a  horfe-tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other 
light  brush.  Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the 
brash,  and  diifted  a  fecond  time ;  he  should  then.be 
rubbed  over  with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs, 
and  whatever  foulnefs  there  is,  should  be  picked  otF. 


When  this  is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  «r  frft,  1 
large  faddle-cloih  is  to  be  pat  cm,  reaching  down  to  the 
fpurring  [Hace  :  then  the  faddle  is  to  be  piit  <m,  ^oda 
cloth  thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  coW :  ibca 
rub  down  his  legsj  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  ircm  pider, 
and  let  the  mune  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wttauM- 
comb.  Laftly,'  it  is  a  cuftom  to  fpurt  fooie  beer  io  his 
irouth  juft  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  ftable. 
He  should  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mileatleafr 
to  fome  running  water,  and  there  watered  5  but  be  nmft 
only  be  fuftered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at  one  drink. 
ing.  ^ 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  at  a  vio. 
le;nt  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water ;  b«t  this 
is  extremely  wrong  'for  many  reafons.  It  ^xiangm 
the  breaking  a  horfe's  wind  more  than  any  other prx- 
ticc,  ail  J  often  has  been  the  occasion  of  Inirftiog  very 
gO)  J  !ioi  fes.  It  ufes  them  alfo  to  the  difagrees^  iriclc 
we  find  in  mAny  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foons 
ever  they  come  out  of  the  water:  and  witii  fome 
it  mr.kes  them-  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  tr  cy  will 
rather  endure  thirft,  and  hurt  themfelves  by  it,  thai 
bring  on  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remember 
alwifys  follpws  it.  The  bett^  way  is  to  walk  him  a 
little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  tben  put  him  lai 
gentle  gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  hriig 
him  to  the  water  again.  This  should  be  done.dimflc 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  V  dio? 
iis  a  hilly  place  near  the  w^atering-place,  it  is  aiwajs 
well  to  ride  up  to  it ;  if  otherwife,  any  jdacc  kpht 
chofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That,  the  horfe 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  noc'tobegayoped; 
but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and  tlttatdDCB 
home  to  the  ftable.  The  pleafure  the  horfe  himielf 
tak<^s  in  thefe  airings,  when  well  managed,  is  icrf 
evident  $  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  sfan^  up  iis 
body  :  and  in  thefe,  whenefver  he  would  ftand  M.  t0 
ftale,  dung,  or  liften  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  {w  his* 
dered  from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  tiii 
kind. 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evUnti 
they  piunfy  die  blood,  teach  the  horfe  how  tonttbkii 
breathing  agree  with  the  reft  of  the  motiom  rf  B 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  jUA 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  ftalled  up  are  otbat- 
wife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  aif^lbe 
litter  of  the  ftable  should  be  firesh,  and  by  ftirriiifthk 
and  whiftlir.g  he  will  bebrouditto  ftale.  Tfaeikii 
to  be  ted  to  his  ftall,  and  tied  up,  and  again  camfidj 
rubbed  down^  then  he  dipuld  be  covered  withaiM 
cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  tiatfWttk 
to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to^hia  legt.  'Dsih*m 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle  iM){erves»  is  a  cnftDOi wUdiat 
l^SUiied  of  dkc  Turks,  who  are,  of  all  peofd^  thtaJafc 
nice  and  careftil  of  their  horfes*  Over  Aai  oMOf 
there  should  be  put  a  body-doth  of  six  or  eig^fivpf 
this  keeps  his  belly  in  diape,  and  dftea  aot  bvtte' 
This  ck>thtng  will  be  fufficient  while  the  wmAmm^ti 
very  sharp  ;  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when  iha  tail  h#> 
to  Vife   and    ftart   in  the  uncovered  jfntii  «-«•■■• 
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d^Ui  IS  «».  be  «dded^  and  this  wilt  aways  {»rove  fully 
fttfikient. 

Diferent  horCes,  and  difib:eat.re^{ipns,  make  a  vari- 
ety in  the  (legree  of  clothing  necefeary }  but  tbet*!^  always 
i*  m  obvious  rule  ^to  point  out  the  .necefsary  dianges, 
the  roughoefs  of  the  coat  beiiag  a  mark  of  the  want  of 
clothiiigt  and  the  Bnoothnefs  of  it  a  proof  that  the 
dodiing  is  fufficient.  Thetefore,  if  at  a»y  time  the  hair 
is  found  to  ftartv  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  further  cloth- 
ing is  to  be  added.' 

If  thehorfe  fweat  muth  m  the  ni^i  it  is  a  sign  that 
he  borer-fed  and  wants  eoierciaei  this,. therefbre^  is  ea- 
sily remedied.  Att  .hour  or  more,  after  the  horfe  is* 
come  in  finom  Ins  airings :  the  .|;rooim  should  giwhim  a 
wifp  of  dean  hay,  making  him  eat  it  out  of  his  hand  \ 
after  this  iet  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out>  and  a 
qnartem  of  «^s^  dean ^fitedy  be  ^ven  him.  If  he. eats 
up  this- with  an  appetite,  he  should  have  more  giv^i 
him ;  but,  if  he  is  slovr  axwi  indiflferent  sd)out  it,  he 
mnft  have  no  more.  The  business  is  to  give  him  enough> 
but  not  to  ckyy  himtwith  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets. flesh  toofafit  oh  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  ftmtitd  to  prevent  it,  but  only  his  exer- 
cHemcreafedv  this  will  t^kst  down  his  flesh,  and  at  the 
fame  tkm  pvehim  ftrengthand  wind.  After  the  feed- 
11^  ia  meunomingis  over,  the  f table  is  to  be  shut  up, 
oaiy  leaving  him  a  tittle  hay  on  his  litten  He  need 
be  «o  more  looked  at  till  o«e. o'clock,  and  then,  only 
rubbed  dbHhi,  and  left  wain  to  the  time  of  hit.  evening 
watering*  which  is  five  oTclock  in  the  fmnmer,  and  fouc 
in  die  winter.  When,  he  has  been  watered,  he  nmft  be  . 
kept  out  an.  hour  or  two,  if  necefsary,  and  taken  hgme 
and  nibbed  as  after  the  momtne  watering.  Then- he 
is  t&  have  a  feed  of  com  at  six  aclock,  and  another  at' 
nine*  at  night  $  and,  being  then. cleaned,  and  his  litjber 
pot  in  order,  md  hay-enough  left  for  the  atght*  he  is  ti> 
be  left  till  morning.  This  is  the  direction  for  one  ddy, 
and  in  this  manner  hek  to  be  treated  every  day  for  a 
fbetnii^t }  at  the  «ul  of  which  time  his  flesh  will  be  fo 
hardened,  his  wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo 
qiodcetted,!  and  hia  galftop  broii^'ta  £o  good  a  broke, 
that  ke  miH^  be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting* 
]>mng  the- tkne  tint  he  is  vfed  to  hunting,  be  mnft  be 
ocdoed  on  his  6kja  of  reft  exactly  as  he  is  directed  for 
tbefartn^^  when  he  is  in  preparation ;  but^  as  his  ex- 
erdie  it  now  greatly  increafed,  he  muft  be  idlowed 
mare  ftiei^thenifig'tood,-  nnxing  fbme  old  {^)k  beans 
at  every  feedings  with  his  oats. 

Aadi  if  this  is  not  fonnd  to  be  fufficient,  the  IbUow- 
iag  brad  suiCt  be  given:  let  two  peck&of  old  beans 
ai&  one pcA:k  of  wimfklbegrovnd  tc^ether,  and  made 
into  as.  indiflSerttitly.  fine  meal  i  £en  knead  it  into 
dowh  with  fome  warm  water,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
yarn;  let  kite  a  time  that  it  may  vile  and  fwell^  which 
wtt  make  the  bread  die  l^;bter  ^  then  nake  it  into 
kms  of  ft  pe^  <ad&»  and  kt  it  be  baked  in  a  sbw 
ovci^  that  it  toKf  be  tkoroufffaiy  done,  vrithout  being 
hmif  wi^it  ia  taken  oat  of  the  oven,  it  muft  befet 
bsttPHi  iq»rafda  ta  oool :  when  it  is  one  day  oki,  the 
enk  is  to  be  dupped  off,,  and  the  crumb  given  him  for 
find.  When  thb  is  readr,  he  should  have  fome  of  it 
stlnftobcoa  day^  but  it  is  not  to  be  made  the  only 


food,  but  fome  feeds  are  to  be  of  oats  alone,  fome  pf 
oats  and  this  bread,  sKnd  fome  of  oats  and  beans  mixed 
together*  The  nviking  a  variety  ia  this  xnanner  being 
the  beft  of  all  methods  of  keeping  up  the  appetite, 
which  is  often  apt  to  fail. — ^The  day  before  the  horfe 
is  to  hunt,  he  muft  have  no  beans,  becaufe  they 
are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  only  fome  oats  with  this 
bread:  or,  if  he  will  be  brought  to  eat  the  bread 
alone,  that  will  be  beft  of  all.  His  evening  feed 
should,  on  this  day,  be  fomewhat  earlier  than  ufuai  -^ 
and  he  should  be  visited  the  next  morning  at  about  four 
o'clock,  when  put  a  quartca:  of  a  peck  of  clean  drefsed 
oats  into  his  locker,  pouring  into  it  a  quart  of  good 
ftrong  toaft  and  ale,  mixingthe  whole  well  together. 
Wheu  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and  tie  him  up 
to  the  ring  and  drefs  him  :  having  drefsed,  faddle  him, 
throwing  his  cloth  ov^r  him,  and  let  him  ftand  till  the 
hotinds  are  ready  to  go  out.  Take  care  not  to  draw 
the  faddle*girths  too  tight  till  you  are  ready  to  mount, 
leaft  that  should  caufe  him  to  grow  sick.  When  the 
hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which  should  not  be' before 
fun^rising,)  go  into  the  field  along  with  them,  and  ride  ; 
your  horfe  gently  up  and  down,  till  a  hare  is  ftarted, 
when  you  are  to  follow  the  hounds  as  the  other  hunters 
do ;  but,  resfxembering  it  to  be  the  firft  time  of  his 
hunting,  he  is  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  different 
forts  of  grounds  as  to  know  how  to  gallop  iinoothly  and 
widi  eafe  upon  them ;  and  for  that  peafon  you  ought 
not  to  put  him  to  above  half  his  fpeed,  that  he  may 
learn  to  carry  a  fteady  body,  and  to  man^e  his  legs 
both  upon  fidlows  and  green  fwarth.  Neither  should 
you  gallop  him  often,  or  any  long  time  together,  for 
fear  ol  difcouraging  him,  and  causing  a  dislike  to  this 
exercife  y  and  take  care  to  crofs  fields  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage. You  should  make  up  to  the  hpunds  at  every  de« 
fault,  and  {till  keep  your  horfe  within  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  that  he  may  be  ufed  to  the  found}  anid  by  fo 
doing,  in  a  very  shc»t  time  he  will  take  fuch  delight 
and  pleafure  in  their  music^.  that  he  will  ever  after  be 
eager  to  follow  them. 

When  the  chafe  b  led  over  any  carpet -ground,  or 
fandy  highway,  on  which  your  horfe  may  lay  out  his 
body  fmoothly,  there  you  may  gallop  him  for  half  a 
mile,  to  teach  him  to  lay  out  his  body,  to  gather  up  his 
legs,  to  lengthen  and  shorten  his  ftroke,  according  to 
the  di&rent  earths  he  gallops  on,  fuch  as  green  fwarth, 
raeadow,  moor,  heath,  Sec  then  to-  ftoop  and  run  more 
on  the  shoulders ;  if  among  mole-hills,  or  over  high 
ridges  and  furrotrs,  then  to  gallop  -nM>re  roundly,  or  in 
lefs  comp^fs,-  that  thereby  he  may  ftrike  his  furrow 
dear,  and  avoid  fetting  his  fore-feet  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  by  that  means  rail  over>  for,  though  he  should 
happen  to  set  his  feet  in  a  furrow^  yet  carrying  his  bo- 
dy fo  round)  and  refting  on  the  hand  in  his  gallop, 
would  prevent  his  fidUng ;  and  to  this  perfectioiu  no- 
thiz^  but  ofe,  and  fuch  mioderate  exercife^  can  oring 
him. 

.    According    to    thefe   directions  you  may  hmH!: -till- 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at  which  time  ride  Vi^ 
home  in  a  foot-»pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the  morning ;  - 
and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the  field,  and  '  i 
as  you  are  going  home,  consider  whether  he  has  iweat 
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a  little,  (for  you  muft  not  let  him  fweat  much  the  firft 
time ;)  bat,  if  not,  then  gallop  him  gently  on  fome 
skelping  earth,  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of  his  ears,  a 
little  on  his  neck,  and  in  his  flank;  but  it  muft  be  done 
of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  without  th^  compi^lsion 
of  whip  prfpur;  then  have  him  home  and  fuble  him, 
and  by  no  means  walk  him  in  hand  to  <:ooI  him,  for 
fear  of  his  cooling  too  faft  ;  nor  walk  him,  for  fear  of 
causing  an  obftruction  ef  the  natural  courfe  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  by  that  means  bring  an  inflammation Jn  his 
legs,  which  is  the  original  caufeof  the  fcratches. 

His  ftall  being  well  littered  againft  he  comes  home, 
fet  him  up,  tying  his  head  to  the  ring  with  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  him  well  with  dry  ftraw  all  over  his  head, 
neck,  fore-bowels,  beily,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs,  and 
after  that  rub  his  body  with  a  dry  cloth,  till  he  has  not 
a  wet  hair  left  about  him  $  after  you  have  done,  take  off 
his  Caddie,  and  rub  the  place  where  the  faddle  was ;  dry 
in  like  manner,,  and  cloth  him  immediately  with  his 
ordinary  clothes,  left  he  take  cold  :  and,  if  you  fuppofe 
him  very  hot,  throw  a  fpare  doth  over  him,  that  he 
may  not  cool  too  faft,  which  you  may  abate  when  yoa 
pteafe,  and  fo  let,  him  ftand  on  his  fiiaflie  two  hours  of 
better,  now  and  then  ftirringhimii^his  ftall  with  your 
whip,  tp  prevent  him  £rom  growing  ftiff  in  the  legs  and 
joints. 

When  that  time  is  expired,  and  you  think  him  tfat>*' 
roughly  cool,  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his  head,  pick  <bi» 
feet  firom  dirt  qr  gravel,  and  give  him  a  quart  or  three* 
pints  of  sifted  oats,  mixed  with  a  handful  of  cleanK> 
drefsed  hemp*(eed ;  but  give  him  not  more  than  the 
quantity  preicribed,  for  fear  of  taking  away  his  fto- 
mach,  vrfaich  will  be  very  much  weakened  through  the 
heat  of  his  body  and  Want  of  water*  Then  take  off 
the  fpare  'doth  for  fear  of  keeping  him  hot  too  long, 
and,  when  he  has  eaten  his  corn,  throw  a  good  quan^ 
tity  of  hay,  clean  dufted,  on  his  litter,  and  let  him  reft 
two  or  three  hours,  or  thereabouts.  Having  prepared, him- 
a  good  mash,  made  of  half  a  peck  of  malt,  well  ground^ 
and  boiling  hot  water,  fo  much  as  the  malt  will  fweetea 
and  the  horfe  will  drink,  Uk  them  well  together,  and 
cover  it  over  with  a  doth,  till  the  water  has  extracted 
the  ftrength  of  tlie  malt,  which  will  be  afnioft  as  fweet 
as  hoQcy,  and  feel  ropy,  like  bird  lime  ;  being  but  lit** 
tie  more  than  blood  warm>  give  it  to  the  horfe,  but  not 
before,  left  the  fteam  go  up  his  noftrils  and  ofiend 
him ;  and,  when  he  has  drank  up  his  water,  let  him, 
if  he  pleafe,  eat  the  malt  too.  But,  if  he  refiifes  to 
drink  it,  yovi  muf(  not  give  him  any  other  water  ihat 
night,  but  place  this  drink  in  fome  part  of  his  ftall,  < 
fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and  let  it  fund 
by  him  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it  when  he  pleafes* 
Ihis  mash,  or,  as  it  is  called,  horfe-caudle,  will  com« 
fort  his  ftomach,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 
keat after  his  day's  hunting;  it  Will  cleanfe  and  bring 
away iilL  manner  of  greafe  and  grofs  humoiHrs  which 
have  been  difsolved  by  the  day's  labour ;  and  the  fume, 
of  the  mal^-gr^ii8»  after  he  lias  drank  ^e  water,  wil"! 
difperfe  the  watery  humours,  which  might  otherwife 
zniioj  his  headi  and  is  aUowed,  by  all  skilled  la  hbrfes^ 
to  be  very  advantageous  on  that  account. 

After  he  has  eaten  his  mash>  ixrip  him  of  Jib  dothes. 


and  run  hhn  over  wit^  the  curry-comb  and  brush,  hair# 
patch,  and  woollen-cloth,  and  clothe  him  up  again  § 
and  cleanfe  his  legs,  as  well  as^his  body,  of  all  dirt  and 
filth  which  may  annoy  them,  and  then  remove  him  into 
another  ftall,  (that  you  may  not  wet  his  litter^  and  bathe 
liis  legs  all  over  from  the  khees,  with  warm  heef-, 
broth,  or  with  a  quart  of  warm  urine,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  fait  petre  has  been  difsolved ;  then  rub  his 
legs  dry,  fet  him  again  to  his  ftall,  and  give  him  a 
good  home-feeding  of  oats,  or  br^ad,  which  he  likes 
beft^  or  both ;  and,  having  shaken  a  good  quantity  of 
litter  under  him,  that  he  may  reft  the  better,  and  thrown 
him  hay  enough  in  his  rack  for  all  night,  shut  the 
ftable  <bor  clofe,  and  leave  him  to.  reft  till  the  momr 
ing. 

About  six*  or  feven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  go  to 
him  again,  but  do  nc^  difturb  him,  for  the  mormng^ 
r^t  is  as  refreslnng  to  a  horfe  as  to  a  man  ;  but,  when 
he  rifes  of  his  own  accord,,  go  to  him,  put  bade  his 
dung  from  his  litter,  and  obferve  what  colour  it  is  of, 
whether  it  be  greafy,  and  shine  outwardly^  and  alfo 
break  it  with  your  feet,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo  inwardly*  for, 
if  it  be  greafy  and  foul,  (which  70U. may  know  by  its 
shining  outwardly,  and  by  the  fpots  Hke  foap  that  will 
appear  within)  or  if  it  appear  of  a  dark  >  brown  ^pdour, 
and  harder  than  it  was,  it  b  a  token  that  the  hunting  «f 
the  day  before  has  done  him  good,  by  difsolving  part  of 
the  inward  glut  whidi  was  .within  him ;  and,  therefore^ 
the  neKt  time  you  hunt,  you  should  increafe  fats  labour 
but  a  little.  But  if  you  perceive  no  foch  fymptoms, . 
but  that  his  dun|^  appears  igdght,  hut  rather  foft  than- 
hard,  witiMUt  greafe,  and  in  a  word,  that  at  hoMs  the 
fnne  pale  yellow  colour  that  it  tbd  before  he  hunted^ 
then  4t  is  a  sign  that  a  day's  himttng  made  no  difsohs- 
tion^  but  that  his  body  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  ftill, 
and,  therefore,  the  nextdxfu  hooting,  yon  mayalmoft 
double  his  labour.  r 

As  to  his  feeding/,  yon  muft  not  forget  to  change  his 
food,  by^vinghimone  while  bread,  another  oats,  and 
a  third  tnne  oa.s  and  heaas,  which i you  find  he  iikes 
beft;    always  rememberings    that  variety  vrill  •sharp-' 
en  his  appetite  1  and  bread  being  his  chief  food,,  it  be-» 
ing  more  nourishing  and  ftrong  than  tbe.«thers,  foedv 
hkn  the  oftener  with  it.      AikI  obferve  his  dtgeftion^ 
whether  it  be  quick  or  slow.  .  If  you  find  ham  -  quicky  " 
and  that  he  retains  this  food  bnr  a  little  while,   then 
osly  chip  hi^  .bread  lightly;  but  if  it  be  slon^  and  he^- 
retainsit  long,  then  cut  away  aU  the  cruft,  and  fefed. 
him  only  with  the  crum  ;    for  that,  being  hght  of  lb- 
geftion,  is  foon  coi^vcrted  into  srhyle  and  exccement|^^ 
but  the  cimft  'bein£,aK)l>fi[>  foon  tUgoftihle,  cequires,.  by: 
reafon  of  its  hanmols,   longer  time,  before  it  istott>^, 
cocted.         i        . 

The.  next'  day^  after  your  horfe  has  refted,  you  may 
hiMM^him  ajf^ias  you  did  ^sie  firb  day,- observing,  Jfrom?' 
theremavks  yoiL.have  made,  to  hunt  turn,  more  «r  itfs|. 
aocordingtias  y^ifind  bis  tempBr.aad  (sonftitutioa ;  and 
when'iyoti:.eome  home».iput  ittiptastico  tbeTules  abo^e^ 
given  $1  Imder  vdaidi  youi  may  infant  him  three;  tim«S)  a 
week/fibr  a  foitrii^^  together^  b«t  fio  not  foil  to  give 
him  his,  full)  feedings  taod  no  Cjdier'feouringscbut  mashes 
and  heis^feed,  which:  ic  equal  .in  ipi(3tirteue-wth-tik«v 
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JhtmtT9  dndtndf  carriBs  off  fttrperfluoaslKiunDmin  tUe 
dongv  ' 

.  •  Horfes  at  advanced  fuges  are  fubject  ta  diforders,  for 
vhtdi  brisk: purees  are' recommended j  and  require  a 
oiorrpeciiirar  mttie  of  cotiiiteractton ;  as  hor(es^<iub)ect 
tO|  or  labQcrring  under,  invcrferate  cracks  in  the. heels > 
*oosing  indications  of  or  palpable  greafev  cutaneous 
en^pdonsy  Tafcnlar  knotS)  or  tubercltis,  the  evident 
efects  of  plenitude;  wsrihfy  or  fluctuating  pains  in  the 
iiinbSjINioccasiQning  akemate  lamaenefs  in  one  part  or 
another.  In  all  which  (Safes  it  is  to  brobferyedy'hqrfes 
should  never  hove  ihetr  exeroife  increa&d  "to  th«*lea£i 
degree  of  violent  exertion.  If  the  horfes  'have  not  «tx 
or  eight  miles  m  the  hounds  <m  the  tnomtng  of  <  hunung> 
the^r  should  be  walked  at  leaft  an  hour^.  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  before  they  appear  at  the  place  of  meeting:  the 
consiftency  of  their  having  fufficient  time  to  unload  the 
frame,  by  ifrequeocy  of  evacuation^  b  extrfemely  evident. 
The  firft  burft,  with  either  deer  or  fox,  is  generally 
fevere,  and  not  tmfrequentlyof  long  duration,  m^Yrhich 
too  much,  tendernefs  cannot  be  befto^^-ed  upon  your 
hdrfe  ?  from  whofe  perfections .  and  perfeverance  only^ 
you  can  ^mve  the  enjoyment  of  the  chafe  $  .and  the 
ttiore  moderately  a  horfe  is  exerted  in  th«  early  part  of 
^e  dif ,  the  greater  probability  you  infure  of  feeing 
tbeondof  it.  .         * 

,,  Ofi  your  return  from  hitntitig'(whether  aftet  along 
Dr  short  ch^e),  ibe  mode  of  management  is  critically 
At  £»me  r  yonr  faorfe's  legs  and  feet  should  be  iaaaiedi'- 
a^y  washed  with  w;arm  water  c  and,  at  the  fame  time^ 
infpeaed,  whether  they  have  received,  any  injury  b^- 
over-re^ches,  ftoba,  or  in  lacerations  between  hair  aM 
lioof ;  while  this  is  dotn^  let  a  portion  of  hay  be  laid 
before  htm,  and  immediately  s^ter  a  pattful  of  water 
cHgh|(y  warm,  and  then  let  the  ufual  ceremotiy.  of 
dctlsing,  feeding,  oiHng,  ftopping^  and  other  sninutat 
of  the  (table  be  gone  through. 

By  this  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  cfeon,  hts 
flesh  will  be  faen£eamed,.and  his  wind  fo  improved^ 
that  lie  wiU  he-  able  to  bear/  a  chafeof  three  or  four 
nilts  withtiit  blowing  or  fweatin^i  and  you  may  find 
by  he  oaol  and  flank,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that  he  is  in 
an^indiiferei^  good  flate  o('body»  and  therefore  you. 
maft  increafe  Bis  labonr,  and  by  that  means  you  can 
l^dge'  vrhat  he  will  »be ,  able  to  do,  and  whether  or  no 
h»  wiU  ever*  be  fit  for  nmntng  for  plates,  or  match. 
•   «Wii^  yiNir  horfe. is  ifet  over^ntght^  and  fed  early  in 
^.dMi-^tnoniii^i  as  has  been  directed,  then  go  into  the 
0t  mh  itfm>  and  vthen  he  is  empty,  (as  he  will  be 
ttjt'jtkiek,  time  you  have  ftarted  your ,  game)  follow  the 
h<in4>  '«t^a;t^Ood  rpntid  rate,  as  at  half  fpeed,  and  fo 
catinoe  till  you  have^  either  kiUed  or  loft  your  firft 
hart,    This  will  fo  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will  have 
fo^e^iiHiSad'  htrnfelf^/that  Be  will   be  in  a  fit  condition 
ta^-W'Tid  4he  pext  ichafe  briskly,  which,  as  foon  as  it 
i»  b^in^  yyou  fnaf  follow  the  hounds  at  threeH}uarter8 
fpeed^nmd  as  nesir  .as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfeman  and  skiU 
fill -bunt  fdian  f  but  be  fure  to  take  care  not  to  ftrain  him. 
Piiring  this  day's  riding,  you  ought  to  obferve  nice- 
ly your  horfe's  fweat  under  his  faddle  and  fore^^Miwels, 
^Tiit  appears  wb^e,  like  froth  or  foap*&id$>  it  is  a 
tags.  of.  in  ward  |;Iut  and  fbubefs,  and  that  yopr^^bf^ 


«xjerd<«  wa^  enourii'fbr  him,  therefore  ride  him  home^ 
«ili  order  him-  as  before  directed.  But,  if  it  has  faap- 
^ned  thkt  your  exarcife  has^  been  fo  eafy  as  not  to 
fweat  yoar  horCe  thorou^y,  then  y^ou  ought  lb  ride 
him  tnriskly,  and  afterwards  cool  him  in  the  fieW  ; 
then  ride  him  home,  and  order  him  as  has  been  be- 
fore directed. 

'  When  you  take  off  your  horfe's  bridle,  give  him  » 
good  quantity  of  rye-bread,  inftead  of  hemp-feed  and 
oats,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake  a  peck  loaf;  for  this, 
being  cold  and  moift,  will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body 
^ifijer  his  labour,  and  prevent  coftivenefs,  to  which  you* 
will  find  him  addicted )  then  give  him  hay,  and  after- 
wards a  mash,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  before. 
The  next  morning,  if  you  perceive  by  his  dung,  that 
his  body  is  diftempered  and  that  he  is  hard  and  bound, 
tiieutakefocne  crums  of  your  rye  bread,  and  work  it 
wxth^as  niuch  fweet  fresh  butter  as  will  make  it  into  a 
pafte,'  and' make  it  up  into  balls  about  the  blgnefs  of  a 
brge  wahiut,  of  which  give  him  five  or  six  in  a  morn- 
ing lafting.  After  this  put  the  faddle  on,  and  gallop 
him  gently  on  fome  grafs-plat  or  clofe-  that  is  near  at 
iiand,  till  he  begin  to  fweat  under  his  ears  y  and  then 
tiake  him  into  the  ftable  again,  rub  him  well,  and  throw  > 
a  fpatedoth  over,  him  a  good  quantity  of  fresh  litfer 
under  him,  and  let  him  ftand  two  hours  on  the  bridle ; 
give  him  a  quantity  of  rye-bread,  and  fome  hay- to  chew 
upon,  and  give  l>im  a  warm  mash,  feed  him  with 
bread  and  com  a§  >  much  as  he  will  eat>  and  alfo  as 
much  hay  as  he  will  eat.  The  next  day  water  him 
alncoady  and  order  htm  as  is  before  directed  for  dayt 
of  reft.  The  neat  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  b^ 
not  fo  hard  as  you  did  the  time  befoi^,  till  the  after* 
noon;. but  then  ride  him  after  t,he  bounds  briskly^ 
three-qoarter-fpeed,  that  he  may  fweat  heartily :  then 
oool  faun  a  little,  and  ride  him  home,  and,  as  {oon  as 
he  is  conke  into  the  ftable,  give  him  two.CM^thfke  balls» 
as  big  as  walnuts,  of  the  following  exceltent  fcourbg: 
Take  of  ^  butter,  eight  ounces  $  lenitive  electuary,  four 
ounces ;  gromwel,  broom,  and  parsley-feeds,  of  each 
two  ounces;  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  a*eam  of  tartnr^ 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  jalaps  two  ounces  ;  reduce  the 
feeds  to  a  powder,  then  ftir  tliem  into  a  pafte  with  the 
electuary  and  butter,  knead  it  well  together,  put  it  into 
a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  ftopped  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  horfe  has  taken  thefe  balls,  rub  hith 
dry,  drefs  -him,  clothe  him  warm,  let  him  ftand  two 
or  three  hours  upon  the  fnafile ;  s^erwards  give  him 
two  or  tliree  handfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  order  him  as 
you,  have  been  directed  before,  as  to  hay,  provender^ 
mash,  Sec.  4uid  fo  leave  him  till  next  morning. 

In  the  morning  take  notice  of  his  dung,  whether  k 
ftill  r^in  the  true  colour,  or  be  dark,  or  black,  or 
red  and  high-coloored :  in  the  next  place,  whether  k 
be  lOofe  and  thin,  or  h^rd  and  dry.  If  it  be  of  a  pale 
yellow,  which  is  the  right  colottf^it  is  a  sign  of  health, 
ftrength  and  deanltoefs ;  if  it  be  dark  or  black,  theh 
it  is  a  sign  that  there  is  greafe  and  other  ill  humours 
ftirred  up,  which  are  not  yet  evacuated:  if  it  be  red  abd 
high-Goloiir^  then  it  is  a  sign  that  his  blood  is  feverish 
ai^  diftempeved,  by]  means  of  inward  heat :  if  it  be 
loofaandthii},  it  isa  signof  weaknefs ;  but  if  hard'anddry* 
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it  shkC^  the  horfe  to  be  hot  inwardljr)  or  eUethat  he  k 
a  foul  feeder  ;  but  if  his  dung  be  in  a  medium,  be- 
tween hsord  and  foft,  and  fmeli  ftrong,  it^  b  a  aga  of 
health  and  vigour.  When  thefe  obfervations  hare  been 
made,  thenfeed^t^refs^  water,  &c.  as  on  his  nfualday^ 
of  reft)  always  letting  him  hav«  variety,  and  his  fill  ol 
.  corn  and  bread. 

The  next  day  take  him  abroad  into  the  fields  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  iabour  more 
than  riding  him  gently  after  the  hounds ;  for  the  iment 
of  this  day's  exercife  is  only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  an4 
procure  him  an  appetite.  When  the  day  is  near  (pent, 
ride  him  hcmie  without  the  leaftfweat,  and  then  order 
him  as  at  other  times^  except  that  you  are  not  to  give 
hdm  dny  fcourings,  orrye4)read.  The  next  day  order 
hhn  in  every  refpect  as  on  other  days  of  reft  ^  asid,  as 
you  have  fpent  this  week^  you  muft  fpeml  tiie  next, 
without  any  alteration ;  and  by  this  time,  and  thjs  ma* 
nagement,  you  may  depend  upmi  it  that  your.horte  has 
been  drawn  clean  enough  for  ordinary  hunting.  So 
that  afterwards  only  taking  care  to  hunt  ypur  horle 
with  moderation  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  at  your 
pleafure;  and  according  to  the  conftitution  of  your 
horfe's  body ;  you  need  not  quefdon  to  have  him  in  as 
good  ftate  and  ftrength  as  you  can  desire,  without  danger 
of  his  wind,  eye^i^t,  feet,  or  body. 

Having  tims  drawn  your  horfe  dean,  jointly  by  na- 
ture and  irt,  you  will  perceive  thofe  sisna  before-oneo* 
lioned  very  phinly ;  for  his  flesh  on  his  short  ribs  and 
buttocks  will  be  as  hard  as  brawn,  his  flanks  wUl  be 
ihin,  aind  nothing  to  be  felt  but  a  double  skin,  and 
^chaps.  fo  clean  mm  fet,  glot,  or  kernels,' that  yo« 
may  hide  wur  fifts  in  them  5  and,  above  all,  his  exer- 
,Qtfe  will  give  plain  denumftration,  of  die  efficacy  of 
tfai9  method  of  ordering  him,  for  he  wiD  run  three  or 
.  four  miles,  three-quarters  fpeed,  without  Sweating,  or 
fearce  fdr  much  as  blowing.  When  the  horfe  has  been 
brought  to  thh  ftate,  you  muft  ufe  no  mora  fco^ings 
after  hunting,  beeaufe  nature  has  notfainj^  to  work  upon 
but  rye-bread  an€  mash,  except  the  horfe  be  now  and 
then  troubled  ^th  fome  little  dulnefs  in  his  bead ;  then 
bniife  a  little  muf€ard*£9ed  in  a  fine  linen  rag, 
and  fteep  it  in  a  quart  of  fnong  ale  three  or  four  hours, 
and,  untying  the  rag,  mix~  the  muftard-feed  and  the 
ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  oats,  and  give  it  to 
hun* 

ki  general,  after  your  horfe  is  thus  brought  into 
perfect  hunting  order,  there  is  nothing  fo  well  calcu- 
ahed  for  comforting  and  giving  him  wind  and  courage, 
as  toafted  bread  and  wine,  or  toafted  bread  and  ale,; 
juft  before  going  out  of  the  ftable.  This  was  the  prac« 
tice  of  an  ^old  huntlman  of  mine,  who,  though  fome- 
times  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  indifferent  horfe,  ufas 
by  this  method,  always  fture  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

If,  after  hunting  or  racing,  your  horfe  should  take  a 
violent  cold,  which  wiE  fometimes  imavoidabiy  hap-  ^ 
pen,  let  the  following  comfortable  drench  be  given. 
Take  a^  pint  of  ale  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
dissolve  in  it  dkie  ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice,  add  one 
ounce  of  fugar-candy,  put  ia  one  ounce  of  truj(  dia* 
pinte  made  with  myrrh,  one  ounc^  of  annifeed  pow- 


der, one  ounee'of  London  treade,  twobnncetof  fweefr- 
oil,  and  two  drachms  of  balfam  of  fulphur.  A  femoos 
runnmg-horfe,  belonging  to  Germakicus  Sheppardj 
£fq.  was  cured,  by  this  recdpt,  of  a  moft  violent  cold 
and  bleeding  at  the  nofe,.  that  had  been  of  neartwelve 
months  standing.  The  above  gentleman  ga^e  it  me  on 
a  promife  that  I  should  not  part  with  it  to  any  other 
parfon  during  his  life,  or  while  he  kept  running-horfes. 
He  had  himfelf  procured  it  by  art^  having  ofiei^  has 
^oom  (in  whofe  cuftody  it  was)  ten  guineasifor  it; 
but,  on  Ins  refiising  ta  take  the  money,  he  employed 
his  uttder^groom  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
eoipj  of  it,  which  he  did  shortly  afterwards.  I  hm 
fi*equently  admtniitered  k  to  my  hunters,  and  it  has 
never  bemi  known  to  fail  in  its  efficacy. 


€^tl£  Management  <f  Hmtndi^ 

Before,  we  fpeak  of  the  methods  fvop^  to  be  ufed 
for  this  puipofe,  it  will  be  necefsary  to  point  out  tine 
qualities  which  fportfmen  destre  to  meet  with  in  thefe 
anhnais.  It  is  generally  underftood,  that  hounds  of 
the  middle-size  are  the  moft  proper,  it  being  remarked, 
that  all  animals  of  that  defcription  are  ftronger  that  ei- 
ther fuch  as  are  very  fmall  or  very  large.  Hie  shape 
of  the  hound  ^  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  >  for, 
if  he  be  not  well  proportioned,  he  can  neither  run  fast 
mrdo  much  work*  His  legs  oughtto  be  ftraight,  ha 
feet  rwnd,  and  not  very  large ;  his  shoulders  back  \ 
his  breaft  rather  wide  than  narrow;  his  cheftdeep,  his 
back  broad,  his  head  fmall,  his  neck  thin ;  his  tail 
thick  and  bushy,  and  if  he  carry  it  well  fp  much  the 
better.  None  of  those  young  hounds  which  are  mt  ^ 
the  e/hws,  or  fuch  as  are  weak  ftom  the  knee  to  the 
foot,  ^ould  ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  Hiat  A^ 
pack  may  look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hounds  should 
be  as  much  as  poisible  of  a  size  ;  and,  if  the  animals  be 
Inmdfome  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be  pei> 
feet.  It  nraftnot,  however,  be  thought^  that  dus  con* 
tributes  any  thing  to  the  goockiefs  of  a  pack  ^  for  very 
unhandfome  packs,  consisting  of  hounds  entirely  drfiep>> 
ent  in  size  ai^  o<^ur^  hove  been  known  ttfrdfl^mi  ^erf 
good  fport.  It  is  only  necefsary  that  they  should  nm 
well  together ;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  in  sim 
and  shape  woukl  feem  to  <  contribute  in  fome  degree. 
The  pack  that  can  xnan  tsen  miles,  or  any  other  consi- 
derable fpace,  in  the  shorteft  time,  may  be  faid  to^ 
thefesteft,  though  the  hounds^  taken  fcrparately,mighmil 
considerably  inferior  to  others  in  fwiftneft.  A  pack  ti 
hounds,  considered  in  acoUectiWbody,  go  fiift  te^pib* 
portion  to  the  excellaKe  of  their  nofes,  and  the  bead 
they  carry.  Packs  which/  are  compofed  of  hounds  of 
various  kinds  feldom  run-  welh  When  the  packs  are 
very  large,  the  hounds  are  feldom  fuSctemly.  hnnted 
to  be  good;  twenty  or  thirty  couple,  thereft^  or  at 
moft  torty,  will  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  the-keaseft 
fportsQoan  in  this  country,  as  thus  be  may  be^  enabled 
to  hunt  three  of  even  fimr  times  a  week.  The  mnnber 
of  iMNinds  to  be  kept  muft,  however,  in  a  considerate 
degree^  depend  on  the  ftrength  of  tlie  pack,  and  tUe 

conntci^ 
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YOQStry  in  whic^  you  hant.  "  They  should  be  left  at 
liome  as  feldom  vy  pofstble  \  and  too  many  old  hounds 
should  not  be  kept.  Nooe  ought  to  be  kept  above  five 
or  six  fealonsj  though  this  alfo  is  fomewhat  uncertain, 
as  we  have  Bomkfor  judging  how  long  a  hound  will 
laft, 

bi  breedingof  hounds  considerable  attention  ought  to 
be  pnd  to  the  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  Ail  fuch 
are  to  be  rejected  as  have  a  tender  nofe»  as  are  babblers 
or  skirters.  An  old  dog  should  never  be  put  to  an  oM 
Intch;  nor  should  any  attempts  be  made  to  crofs  the 
breed  unlefs  in  a  proper*  and  judicious  htahn^.  Mr. 
BECKFOfiD  tfiforms  tis>  that  he*  hasfeen  fbx-hOunds 
bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and^afbi-hound  bitch  ; 
the  whelps  were  monftrously  ugly>  and  had  other  bad 
qualitieB  4)estdes.  The  crofs  moft  likely  to  be  of  fer- 
>ice  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The  reafon  of  crofs- 
\xk<g  the  breed  fdmettmes  is,  that  the  imperfections  of 
<»e  may  fometimes  be  remedied  by  another.  'The 
ttK>nchs  of  Januatyi  Febmary^  and  marchf  are  the  beft 
ioT  breieding  \  late  puppies  feldom  thrite.  After  the 
females  begin  to  grow  big  with  young,  it  will  not  be 

rper  to  let  them  hunt  any  more,  or  indeed  to  remain 
a  much  lotiger  time  in  the  kennel.  Sometimes  thefe 
animals  will  hare  an  extraordinary  number  of  whelps. 
Mr.  BecKFOitD  informs  us,  that  he -has  known  a  bitch 
lifl^e  fifteen  poppies  at  a  litter ;  and  he  afsures  us,  thikt 
1^  Ineod  of  his  informed  him,  that  a  hound  in  his.  pack 
brought  forth  sixteen,  all  of  them  alive.  In  thefe  cafes 
k  is  proper  to  ptit  fome  ef  the  puppies  to  another  bitchy 
if  yea  want  to  keep  them  all ;  but,  if  any  are  destroyed, 
die  beft  coloured  ought  to  be  kept.  The  bitches  shouM 
not  only  have  plenty  of  flesh*  but  milk  alfo  ;  and  the 
puppies  should  not  be  taken  from  them  till  they  are  ^le 
to  take  care  of  themfelres :  their  mothers  will  be  re- 
lieved when  they  learn  to  lap  milk,,  which  they  will  d6 
in  a  short  time.  After  the  puppies  are  taken  away  from 
their  mothers,  the  litter  should  have  three  purging-balls 
given  them,  one  ^^^rety  other  morning,  and  plenty  of 
whey  the  intermediate  day.  If  a  bitch  bring  only  one 
#r  two  puppies,  and  you  have  another  that  will  take 
them,  by  putting  the  ptippies  to  her  the  former  will  foon 
te  fit  to  hunt  again.  8te  should,  however,  be  firft  phy- 
sicked, and  it  will  alfo  be  of  fervice  to  anoint  her  dugs  with 
krandy  and  water. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to  the  diftemper  to  which 
Aegs  in  general  are  fubject,  and  which  frequently  makes 
great  havock  among  them  at  their  walks  \  and  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  Mr.  Beckfokd,  to  be  owing  to  the  little  care 
ihalf  tr  taken  of  them.  "  If  the  diftemper  (fays'  he)  once 
ilBts  amonjg^  them,  they  muft  all  have  it :  yet,  notwith- 
itancCng  that,  as  they  will  be  conftantiy  well  fed,  and 
Keirarm  (in  a  kennel  built  on  ptHT)Ofe)  I  am  confident 
k  would  be  the  faving  of  many  lives,  If  you  should 
adf^  diis  method,  ytm  muft  remember  to  ufe  them 
early  to  go  in  couples  t  and,  when  they  become  of  a 
proper  age,  they  tnnft  be  walked  out  oftai ;  for,  ^ould 
tkey  remain  omflned,  they  wouM  neither  have  the 
health,  shape,  or  underftandine,  which  they  ought  to 
kafe,'  When  I  kept  harriers,  I  bred  up  fome  of  the 
poppies  at  a  >  diftant  kennel ;  but,  bavinff  no  fervanttf 
Ihere  to  exercife  them  properly,  I  found  mem  much  in- 


ferior to  fii^h  of  their  brtthren  ts  liad  Ae  luck  to  ftfr. 
vive  the  maay  difficulties  and  danger^  they  had  under- 
gone at  their  walks ;  thefe  wei-e  afterwards  equal  to 
anything,  and  afraid  of  nothing  ;  whHftthofe,  that  hid 
been  nurfed  with  fo  much  care,  #ere  weakly,  tilnM, 
and  had  cfvery  difstdvantage  attending* private  educatioti. 
I  have  often  heard,  as  an  excufe  fbr  hounds  Hoi  hunt- 
ing a  cold  fcent,  that  thej^  were  too  high-bred.  I  con- 
fels  I  know  not  what  that  means  :  but  this  I  know,  thftt 
hounds  aretoo  frequently  ilt-bred  to  bt^  sto^  fef«ri<fe. 
It  is  judgment  in  the  breeder,  andjpltience  afte^^fturds 
in  the  huntfman,  that  makes  thetn'tttnt.         '  •>  .\  .  ■ 

'*  When  young  hounds  are  firft  tafceniA,  tISief  sJiWild 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  pack  j  and,  as  jt  \i411cllt^qi^n 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  ii  littBe  ^  no'hildtfa^, 
you  may  easily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kec^fiefe  ^ttfcl 
grafs-court  adjoining.  ITieil-  play  ft^qfWhtly  enAs  fa 
a  battle ;  it  therefore  is  lefs  dangerous  ^Yv&te  M  Bfe 
equally  matched.*- If  you  find  that  they  take  k  ^flM^  fio 
any  particular  hound,  the  fafeft  way  will  be  to  rehlo^e 
him,  or  it  is  probable^  they  will  kiU  him  it  lafr.  'Whtti 
a  feeder  hears  the  hounds  quarreMn  the  kehfieH'be 
halloos  to  them  to  ftop  them-,  he  then  gdes  in  am)^ 
them,  and  flogs  every  hound  he  comes  neair.  Hw 
much  more  reaionable,  as  well  as  efficarioos,  v^oMid  It 
be,  were  he  to  fee  which  werethe  combatants  befoife  he 
fpeaks  to  them.  Punishment  would  then  fall^  tt  It 
ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  In  aH  packs  there  aire  *«* 
bounds  more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft)  and  it  is  tb 
them  we  owe  aH  the  mifchief  that  is  done.  If  y<^  ftid 
thaftilement  cannot  quiet  them,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
break  their  holders  j  for,  since  they  are  tM  hetifsity  to 
them  for  the  meat  they  have  to  eat,  they^  are  not  like^ 
to  fervc  them  ha  any  good  purpoft.  ^dimg  h6ufMs 
should  be  ied  twice  a  day,  as  they  feldom  take  kiildly  to 
the  kennel-meat  at  firft,  and  the  diftemper  is  flioft  apt 
to  seize  them  at  this  time.  It  is  better  net  to  roc^ 
them  tin  they  are  thoroughly  fettled ;  nor  should  ft  be 
put  off  till  the  hot  weather,  for  then  they  would  bleed 
too  much.  It  may  be  better  perhapi  to  round  therh  at 
their  quarters,  when  about  six  months  old;  should  it  be 
done  looner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up.  The 
tailing  of  them  is  ufually  done  before  they  are  pUt  out ; 
it  might  be  better,  perhaj^s,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  taken 
in.  Dogs  muft  not  be  rounded  at  thelime  they  haV^e  the 
diftemper  upon  them,  as  the  lofs  of  blood  will  weakeA 
them  too  much.  ' ' 

^  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  &t  att^ 
more  quanelfome  than  the  reft,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  tvk 
them  I  alfo  fpay  fuch  bitclies  as  I  will  hof  vsirAt  tfO 
breed  from  :  they  are  more  ufeftil,  are  ftouter,  ^Uid'su'e 
always  in  better  order  5  besides,  it  is  abfolutely  necefswy 
if  you  hunt  late  in  the  fprinj^,  or  your  pack  wiF!  be  vetf 
short  kr  wattt  of  it.  The  latter  operation,'  howevttv 
does  not  always  fucceed ;  it  will  be  netefeairy  therefore 
to  employ  a  skilful  perfon,  and  one  on  whom  yoti  caii 
depend  j  for,  if  it  be  ill  done,  thotigh  theycamitftferve 
puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwfthftandlng.  Th<?J^ 
should  be  kept  tew  for  feveral  days  before  tlie  OperititW 
IS  performed,  and  muft  be  fod  on  thitt  -meat  Sat  fotti# 
time  after/'  .     t  ^       / 

It  is  impQfsible  to  determine  how  man^yotthg  b6dii6i 
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/^Tight  to ^  t>red  in  order  to  keep  tipthe  pack^  as  this 
depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  The  deficiaicies 
,  of  one  year  muft  be  Aipplied  by  the  next }  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  thirty  to  thirty*five  couple  of  old 
lioapdSf  and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young 
on^  'firill  an^w«r  the4>urpofe  where  no  more  than  forty 
coqpk  are  to  be  kept.  A  considerable  number,  hottr- 
.  ererj  ought \always  to  be  bred)  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
and  evidently  true,  that  thofe  who  breed  the  greatelt 
lUlfaiber  of  hounds  muft  expect  the  beft  pack« 

•  .4fter  the  hounds  have, been  rounded^  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  huntfraan,  and  anfwer  to  their  names, 
th4y«o«^t  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked  out 
amppg  sheep.  Such  as  are  particularly  illruatured 
.Qi^ght  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  theu*  necks  in 
.  4he  keane)  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
.inoTt  ftubbom  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  liounds,  ra- 
.i^betf  tl^an  ta  ypung  ones ;  and  twp  dogs  should  not  be 
^4<^le4<  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  awkward  at  &nt,  a  few  ought  only  to  be  fet 
4Xift  tt  a  tfane  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will  foon  af- 
terwards follow  a  horfe.  Wl\en  they  have  been  walked 
out  fi^ten  in  this  manner  amongft  the  sheep,  they  should 
.be  imcpupledby  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thofe  chaftifed  who 
4>ffer  to  run  after  the  sheep;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
4'eclatm  th^m  after  they  have  once  been  allowed  to  tafte 
blood*  Some  are  accuftomed  to  couple  the  dogs  with  a 
rW^  }^  order  to  break  them  for, sheep;  but.^hisis 
'  very  dangerous  for  both  parties.  Mr.  Beckford  re- 
lates a  ftory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a  large  ram  into  his 
kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds  from  sheep:  but, 
ivhen  he  came  fome  time  after  to  fee  how  nobly  the 
ram. defended  himfelf,  he  found  him  entirely  eaten 
m^  and  the  hounds  gone  to  sleep  after  having,  filled  their 
bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  beft  to  take  them 
out  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young  aib- 
pther;  though,  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  distant 
)dail7,  both  old  and  young  ones  may  be  taken  out  toge- 
ther, obferving  only  to  take  the  young  hounds  Jn  cou- 
ples when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them.  Youug 
hounds  are  always  apt  to  fall  into  niifchief,  and  even  old 
ones,  when  idle,  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  mentions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock  of 
3heep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a  horfe's  falling,  and 
'  then  running  away. 
^  With  regard  to  the  firft  entering  of  hounds  to  a  fcent, 
^mr  author  gives  fuch  directions  as  have  fabje^ted  him  to 
H  fevere  enlarge  of  inhumanity.  We  shall  giye  them  in 
his  own  words ;  **  You  had  better  enter  them  at  their 
own  game;  it  will  fave  much  trouble  afterwards. 
Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that  fcent  beft  wliich  they 
were  firft  blooded  to ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  moU 
cjertainly  reafonable  to  ufe  them  to  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  hunt.  It  may  not  be  amifs  firft, 
when  they  begin  to  hunt,  to  put  light  collars  on  them. 
Youi^  hoM"dft  may  easily  get  out  of  their  knowledge ; 
and  diy  4)nes,  lifter  they  have  been  much  beaten,  may 
^Qt  choofe  to  retvrn  home.  Collars,  in  that  cafe,  may 
prevjpnt  their  beiqg  loft. — You  fay,  you  like  to  fee  your 
young  hounds  rjin  a  trail-fcent.— I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  fee  them  rua  over  an  open 
4owiH  where  yo«  ccndd  fo^asily  obferve  their  action  and 


their  fpeed.  I  cannot  thi^  the  doing  of  It  once  or 
twice  could  hurt  your^out^dsitandyet^.as afportfioa^, 
I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  yon.  AH  that  Icaa.CiiyJr 
that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than  exiXpx'mg  them  at  a  hare. 
A  cat  is  as  good  a  tra^  as  any ;  but  /cm  po  ftco^uat 
should  any  trail  be  ufed  after  your  hounds  are  ftooped  to 
a  fcent.  I  know  ai^  oldiportfman  who  enters  his  young 
hounds  firft  at  a  cat,  which  he  drags  along  the  gromni 
for  a  mile  or  two«  at  the  end  of  which  he  turns  out  a 
badger,  firft  taking  ca^e  to  break  his  teeth:  he  takes 
out  about  a  couple  of  old  hounds  along  with  the  young 
ones  to  hol4  them  on*  He  never  enters  his  young 
houi^ds  b^t  iitj.vcrmin ;  for,  he  fays,  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  that  he  8  ^ould  go^  and  -  when  he  is  old  he  wtU 
not  depart  from  it  I" 

Hounds  ought  ti  t^  entered  as  foon  as  pofsibl^ 
though  the  time  muft  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on  U^ 
nature  of  tlie  coui*try  in  which  they  are.  In  corn  coim* 
tries  hunting  may  not  he  pr^^cticable  till  the  com  is  cut 
down  ;  but  you  may  b^n  fooncr  in  grals-couatries,  and 
at  any  time  in  woodlands.  ^'  If  (lays  Mr.  B#^ord) 
you  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  aflbrd  to  make  a  fa« 
orifice  of  fome  of  them  for  the  fake  of  making  your 
hounds  fteady,  take  them  firft  where  yoii  have  leut  riot» 
putting  fome  of  the  fteadieft  of  your  old  hounds  SLoaong 
them.  If  in  fuch  a  place  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may  jafsure  yourfelf  you  wiU 
have. but  little  trouble  with  your  young  hounds  after- 
wards. If,  owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  foxes,  you  shoujd 
ftoop  your  hounds  at  a  hai^e,  let  them  by  no  means 
have  the  blood  of  her ;  nor,  ft>r  the  fake  pi  consiftencyg 
give  them  encouragement.  Hare-hunting  has  one  ad^ 
vant:^e ; — ^hounds  are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  wher« 
you  can  easily  command  them^  but,  notwithftandij;^ 
that,  if  foxes  be  in  tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  th^ 
own  game. — Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ufe  with  young 
hoimds ;  it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being 
loft,  and  hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  *rh/9 
oftener,  therefore,  that  a  fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  th« 
better.  I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  qf  much  hai^. 
looing  to  old  hounds ;  though  it  is  true  there  is  a  um% 
when  nallooinz  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt,  and  si 
time  when  it  is  perfectly  indiflerent :  but  long  practice 
and  ^reat  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teadi  the  ap^ 
plication.  ^ 

^*  Hounds  at  their  firft  entrance  cannot  be  encou* 
n^ged  too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  lovft 
a  fcent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  right,  it  will  be  then 
foon  enough  to  chaftife  tliem  for  what  is  wrong .;  in  whicU 
cafe  one  fevere  beajting  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  trouble . 
When  a  hoimd  is  flogged,  the  whipper-in  shojuld  makft 
ule  of  his  voice  as  weu  as  his  whip.  If  any  be  very  un* 
fteady,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fend  them  out  by  theiKWk 
felves  when  the  men  go  out  to  exercife  their  horfes.  If 
you  have  hares  in  plenty,  let  fome  be  found  sittings  and 
turned  out  before  them ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  oioft 
riotous  will  not  xun.  after  them.  If  you  intend  them  to 
be  fteady  from  deer*  they  should  onen  fee  deer«  ui4 
then  they  will  not  regard  them ;  and  if,  afrer  a  proba^ 
tion  of  this  kind  you  turn  out  a  cub  before  them,  wkh^ 
fome  old  bounds  to  lead  tbem  0%  ybq  may  a£snre  youry 
felf,  they  will  n^  be  unfteidy  long.*'  , 
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'  It -is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  tfiey  ftoopto  a  fcent,  become  handy,  know  a  rate, 
and  ftop  easily.  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the  pack  at 
31  time;  and  it  is  not  advifeable  even  to  begin  this  till 
the  pack  have  been  out  a  few  times  by  themlelves,  and 
•*  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  They  should  be  low  in 
flesh  when  you  begin  to  hunt  -,  the  ground  being  gene- 
rally hard  at  that  time,  fo  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
shaken.  By  hounds  being  handy,  our  author  means  their 
being  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them  j  and, 
particularly,  when  caft,  to  turn  easily  which  way  the 
huntfman  pleafes. 

Mr.  B,E.CKFORD  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young 
liounds  in  August.  The  huhtfman  in  the  preceding 
months  keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them 
proper  exercife,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward  j 
and  for  this  purpofe  nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  taking 
them  frequently  out.  The  huntfman  should  go  along 
with  them,  get  freq^ently  off  his  horfe  and  encourage 
them  to  come  to  him  :  too  much  reftraint  will  fre- 
quently incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author 
frequently  wa4ks  out  his  hounds  among  sheep,  hares, 
and  deer.  Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them 
which  they  kill  \  and,  when  the  time  of  hunting  ap-» 
proaches,  he  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers  5  taking 
out  fome  of  the  moft  fteady  o^  histoid  hounds  to  lead  on 
£he  young  ones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  are 
drawn  with  them  to  ufe  tiiem  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach 
them  obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and 
hunt  It,  they  are'ftopped  and  brought  back;  and  as 
long  as  they  will  ftop  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chaftifed. 
At  fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  4ir,  the  huntfman 
leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  designed 
to  hunt  4  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  .knowledge  of 
the  cduhtry,  and  cannot  mifs  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  are 
firft  brought  into  a  large  cover  of  his  own,  which  has 
iT^ny  ridings  *cut  tn  it  5  and  where  young  foxes  are 
turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  After  they 
have  been  hunted  for  fome  days  in  this  manner,  they  are  ; 
fent  to  more  diftant  covers,  and  more  old  hounds  added 
to  them.  There  they  continite  to  hunt  till  they  are 
tahen  fnto^th^  pack,  which  is  feldom  later  than  the  be- 
girniinf  of  §Kptcmier  j  for  by  that  time  they  will  have  - 
learned  what  is  required  of  them,  and  feldom  give  much 
trouble  a6«rwards.  In  Sfptember  he  begins  to  hunt  in 
eaKoeft :  and  *tafter  the  old  hounds  have  killed  a  few 
fofices,  the  .young  ones  &re  put  into  the  pack,  two  or 
three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  have  hunted.  They  are 
then  divided;  and  as  he  feldom  has  occasion  to 
take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one  half  are 
taten  out  on^  day,  and  the  other  the  next,  till  ^ey  art 
fteady.  ' 

.To  render  foc^hunting  complete }  no  young  hounds^ 
should  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firft  teafon  v— a  re. 
quisite  too  expensive  fm  moft  fportfmen.  The  pack 
shduld  condift  of  about  forty-couple  of  hounds,  that  have* 
htttited  one,  twos  three,  four,  or  five  fea&ns.  Hie 
young  pack  shbuld  consift  of  about  twenty  couple  of^^ 
yottctgi  hounds,  and  an  equal*  number  of  oldones^  They 
should  have  a  feparate/eftablishment,  and  thetwoken- 
Bdi.  sjimuld  net  lie  too  near  one  another.  '  Wiiea  the 


feafon  is  over  the  best  of  the  young  hounds  should  bt 
taken  into  the  pack,  and  the  draught .  of  old  ones  ez^ 
changed  for  them.  Many  muft  be  bred  to  enable  a 
fportsman  to  take  in  twenty  couple  of  young  hounds 
every  feafoUi  It  will  always  be  eafy  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  old  hounds ;  for  when  your  own  draft  is  not 
fufiicient,  drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and. 
at  a  fmall  expense.  When  young  hounds  are  humed 
together  for  the  firft  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fuffi^ient  ■ 
number  of  old  ones  along  with,  them,  it  docs  more  harm 
than  good. 

.      Of  the  K^net. 

Mr.  PCCKFORD,  in  his  Essaj  on  Huntings  is  very  paiv 
ticular  in  defcribing  a  kennel  for    hounds ;  since  it  isi 
indispensibly   necefeary  for   keeping  thofe  animals  in 
proper  health  and  order.     "  It  is  true  (fays  he),  hounds- 
may  be  kept  in  bams  and  ftables;  but  thofe  who  keep* 
them  in  fuch  places  can  beft  inform  you  whether  their 
hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  designed.     The  (enfe  of  fmelling  is  fo  exquii- 
site  in  a  hound,  that  I   cannot  but  foppofe  that  every 
ftench  is  hurtful  to  it.     Cleanlinefs  is^not  only  abfo« 
lutcly  necefsary  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo  ta  1 
the    prefervation  of  his  health.^     Dogs^  ace  naturally 
ceanly ;  and  feldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where- 
they  Ue.     Air   and  fresh  Itraw  are  necefsary  to  keep, 
them  healthy.    They  are  fqbject  to  the  mange  j  a  difor-4 
der  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs  will  very  much  coa- 
tribute.    The   kennel  should  be  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence ;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  comts- . 
round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun^^* 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.     It  is  proper  that  it 
should  be  neat  without  and  clean  within ;  and  it  is  pro«» 
per  to  be  near  the  mafter  s  houfe,  for  obvious  reaums. 
It  ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  firft,  as  any  addis^ 
tion  to  it  afterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  leaft."  i    , 
Two  kennels,  however,   in  our  author^  ^.^pinion,    are- 
abfolutely  necefsary    to    the   well    being  of    hounds:. 
"  When  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  -it  b  feldom  fweet  5 
and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds  particularly   in  win-> 
ter,  fuffer  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and  afterwards  as. 
long  as  it  remains  wet." 

When  the  feeder  firft  comes  to  the-kennel  m  a  mom^ 
ing,  he  should  let  out  the  hounds  into  theouter-coiut,. 
and,  in  bad  weather,  should  open  the  door  of  the  hunt*- 
ing-kennelt  (that  in  which  the  hounds  designed  to  hunt, 
the  next  day.  are  kept),  left  want  of  reft  should  incline, 
them  to  go  intop  it.  '^Ilie  lodging  room  should  then  be 
cleaned  out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it  opened,  the 
litter  shaken  up,  and  the  kennel  made  fweet  and  dead, 
before  the  hoiHids  retium  to  it  agaiuv — The  floor  of  each 
lodging-room  should  be  sloped  on  both,  sides  to  run  to- 
the  centre,  with  a  gutter  left  to*  carry  off  the  water,  that 
when,  they  are  washed  they  may  be  fbon  dry.  If  water  ' 
should  remain  through  aay  fault  in  the  floors,  it  muft; 
^e'carefiilly  mopped  up  vfor  damp^are  always  very  pre- 
judiciaL 

Tl>e  kennel  ought  to<  have  three  doors,  two  in  the 
front  and  one  in  the  back ;  the  laft  to  have  a  lattice^ 
window  in  it  with  a  wooden  shutter^  which  is  conftanit- 
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ly  to  litf;  kept  clafed^wfaeti  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in 
ftti»iner^'  vilvon  it  ;  h  >uld  be  open  all  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr.  Beckfokd's  keDQel  is  a  boufe 
tKatchfid  and  fiorzed  up  on  the  sides,  big  enough  to 
comahi  at  leaft  a  load  of  ftr^w.  Here  should  be  a  pit 
ready  to  receive  the  dung,  aod  a  gallows  for  the  tiesh. 
The  gallows  should  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  circu* 
lar  board  at  the  pofts  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
up.  He  advifes  to  mdoie  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
te  the  kennel  for  fuch  dog^horfes  as  may  be  brought 
alive  ;  it  being  fometimes. dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with 
which  they  may  be  infected.  In  fome  kennels  a  ftove 
is  made  ufe  of;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one, 
Mr.  BscKFORD  thinks  that  a  mop»  properly  ufed,  will 
render  the  ftove  unnecefsary.  **  I  have  a  little  hay- 
rick; {fays  he)  in  the  graCs-yard^  which  I  think  is  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You 
wiH  frequently  find  them  rubbing  themfelves  againft  it. 
The  shade  of  it  is  alfo  ufefol  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
tipks  at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kennel,  let  the 
waBs  of  it  be  well  washed ;  if  that  should  not  deftroy 
theniy  the  walls  onist  then  be  white-washed." 

Besides  the  directions  already  given  concerning  the 
ckaation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  ftream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood^  or  even 
running  through  it  if  pofsible.  There  should  alfo  be 
mpveabbe  itages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  lie  on. 
The  foil  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  dry. 

'  V  .  '  histructhmfor  the  Himtsman. 
\  Having  already  given  fufficient  infcructions  to  the 
llimtfaian  for  huntinj^  the  fox,  tinder  that  article,  we 
shall;  now  gtye  fome  hints  to  the.  huntfman  whohas  the  . 
.management  of  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  wiio  wishes  to 
be  extpait  in>  hunting,  the  hare.  For  this  purpofe  he 
mwft  never  forget  that  every  hare  has  her  particular 
play*}  and  that  play  is  occasioned  or  changed  according 
to  the  variatic^  of  wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of  the 
air,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  degrees  of  eager- 
nefs  wfth  which  she  is  purfued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  un-" 
mindful  of  the  numerous  accidents  she  may  meet  widi 
in  her  way,  to  turn  her  out  of  her  courfe,  to  cover  her 
flight,  to  quicken  her  fpeed,  or  to  furnish  her  with  an 
opportunity  of  new  devices.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  thefe  things  before  the  game  is 
ftarted,  but  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  moft  tempted 
to  be  in  raptures  with  the  found  of  the  horn,  the  me- 
lody of  tlie  cry,  and  the  expectation  of  fuccess,  every 
ftep  we  make  we  rauft  cahnly  obferve  the  alteration  of 
fotU  the  poation  of  the  wind,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
no  lefs  take  notice  with  what  fpeed  she  is  driven,  how 
far  the  is  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to  turn  short 
behind  ;  whether  she  has  not  been  met  by  paisengers, 
frightened  by  cur$,  intercepted  by  sheep ;  whether  an 
approaching fcorm,  arising  wind,  a  fudden  Uaftof  the 
fim,  th*  gCMng  off  of  the  froft,  the  repetition  of  foiled 
eround,  the  decay  of  h^  own  ftrength,.  or  any  other  pro- 
bable turn  of  afiairs,  has  not  abated  or  altered  the  fcent. 

There  are  other  things  ftill  no  lefs  necefsary  to  be  - 
remembered  than  the  former ;  as  the  particular  quaUty 
and  character  of  each  dog ;  whether  the  prefent  leaders 


are  not  apt  to  oveip-run  it ;  which  are  moft  inclined  to 
ftand  upon  the  double;  which  are  to  be  depended  on 
in  the  highway,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  a  hwre  turf, 
in  an  uncertain  fcent,  in  the  crofting  of  i^rsh  .game^ 
through  a  flock  of  sheep,  upon  the  foil,  or  ftole*back. 
The  size  alfo*  and  the  ftrength  of  the  hare  will  make  a 
dilFerence  \  nor  muft  the  hounds  themfelves  be  followed 
fo  clofely,  or  fo  loudly  cherished,  when  fresh  and 
vigorous,  as  after  they  have  riin  oiF  their  fpeed  and  met* 
tie,  and  begin  to  be  tired. 

It  is  necefsary  for  a  young  huntfmnn,  when  the 
fcein  lies  well,  always  to  keep  himfelf  pretty  far  be- 
hind. At  fuch  a  time,  efpecially  if  it  be  againft  the 
wind,  it  is  impofsible  for  the  poor  hare  to  hold  it  for- 
vrard  ;  nor  has  she  any  trick  or  refuge  for  her  life,  but 
to  ftop  short  by  the  way»  and,  when  all  are  paft,  to  fteal 
immediately  back,  which  is  often  the  occasion  of  an  ir- 
revocable fauk,  in  the  midst  of  the  warmeft  fport  and 
expectations,  and  is  the  beft  trick  the  poor  har^  has  for 
hejflife  in  fcenting  weather:  whereas,  if  the  hnntfoian 
were  not  too  forward,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
feeing  her  fteal  off,  and  turning  her  aside^  or  more  pro« 
bably,  the  pleafure  of  the  hounds  retiming  and  thruft- 
ing  her  up  in  view. 

it  18  vi^  common  for  the  fleeteft  honad  to  be  the  , 
beft  favourite,  though^ it  would  be  much  better  if  he 
was  lunged,  or  exchanged.  Be  a  dog  in  his  own  na- 
ture ever  fo  good,  yet  he  it  n<^  good  in  that  paek.  that 
is  too  slow  for  him.  There  is  at  moft  tonea^  work 
enough  for  every  one  of  the  train,  and  every  one  ought 
to  1>ear  his  part  \  but  this  is  impofsible  for  the  heavy 
ones  to  do,  if  they  are  out  of  breath  by  th«  unpropor^. 
tionabie  fpeed  of  a  light-heeled  leader.  For  it  is  not . 
etkough  that  they  are  able  to  beep  up,  (which  9  tnie 
hound  will  labour  hard  for,  but  they  muft  be  able  to  do 
it  with  eafe,  with  retention  of  breath  and  Ijpirits,  and 
with  their  tongues  at  conmiafK.  k  muft  never  be  ex-* 
pected  that  tb&  indentures  m  the  hare  can  bet  well 
covered,  or  her  doubles  ftruck  off,  (nor  k-  tke  {port 
worth  a  farthing)  if  the  harriers  x^ajx  yelping  in  adong 
ftrtng,  like  deer  or  fox-hounds. 

jAnother  tbing  necefsary  is,-vto  haag.up  every  liar  and 
chanter,  not  f paring  even  thofethataresUlyand  triflii^ 
without  noife  or  fagacity.  It.  is.comi^oiv  enough  in 
numerous  kenneb  to  keep  fome  for  their  mustc  or 
t>eauty;  but  thb  is.  perfeoly  wrong.  It  i^-a.certaon 
maxim  that  every  do?  which  does  no  good  does  a  great 
deal  of  hurt ;  they  lerve  only  to  foil  the  ground,  and 
confotmd  the  fcent ;  to  fcamper  before  and  intermpt 
their  betters  in  the  moft  difficult  points*  And  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  by  long  experience^  that  four  en- five 
coiqil®>  ^  g^x^  3Uid  tmfty  hounds^  will  dp  more  exe-^ 
cution  than  U^irty  or  fortv,  where  a  third  of  them  are 
eawrand  headftrong,  aml^  like  coxcombs  aim»g  m«a^ 
notfy  in  domg  nothing. 

Above  all,  abhor  joiniilg  your  packs  with  ftrangers» 
for  this.is  the  way  to  fpoil  and  debanch  the  fianncfaeft 
hounds,  to  turn  the  beft  mettled  into  mad42eaded  gal* 
lopers,  liars,  and  chatterers,  and  to  put  them  oai 
thing  but  out«4running  thcar  rivals,  and  ovcth 
the  fcent.  The  emnbttion  of  leachi^  (m  kounda 
their  maftcrs)  haalieai  the  utaacrft  ma  of  many  »tfDod 
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day's  fport*  Nor  are  ftrange  huntfroen  of  much  better 
confequence  than  ftrange  companions  ;•  for,  as  the  skill 
and  excellence  of  thefe  animals  consift  in  ufe  and  habit, 
they  should  always^  be  accuftomed  to  the  fame  voice, 
the  fame  notes  or  hallooings,  and  the  fame  turns  of 
Chiding,  cherishing,  prefsing,  or  recalling;  nor  should 
the  .country  fellows  be  allowed,  in  their  tranfporis,  to 
extend  their  throats. 

Nor  is  it  good  to  encourage  change  of  game,  becaufe 
mere  'fquires  would  be  at  a  great  lofs  to  kill  fome  of 
their)  time,  had  they  nothing  to  kill,  when  hares  are 
out  of  feafon*  However,  I  am  well  fatisfied,  that  the 
beft  harriers  are  thofe  that  know  no  other.  Nor  is  it 
advifeable  to  let. them  change  for  a  fresh  hare,  as  long 
a$  they  can  pofsibly  follow  the  old  one  ;  nor  to  take 
off  their  nofes  from  tlie  fcent  they  are  upoH)  for  the 
cutting  shorter  or  gaining  of  groimd.  This  laf/is  the 
common  trick  with  pot-hunters,  but,  as  it  is  unfair  and 
barbarous  to  the  liare,  fo  you  will  feldom  find  it  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  hounds. 

Hunting  Ytrms,  ' 

The  gentlemen  and  maftei-s  of  the  fport  have  In- 
vented a  fet  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  Huntings 
lanztsagi.     The  principal  are  thofe  which  foltow ; 

1.  For  beafts  as  they  are  in  company. — ^They  fay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer-  A  tify  of  roes. 
A  sounder  of  fwine,  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  rkbess  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  leash  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. ' 

2.  For  their  lodging. — A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour,  A 
buck  lodges.  A  roe  beds.  A  hare  seats  or  forms.  A  to- 
ney  sits,  A  fox  kennels.  A  marten  treef.  An  otter 
matches.  A  badger  earths.  A  boar  couches, — Hence,  to 
exprefs  their  dislodging,  they  fay,  Unharbour  the  hart. 
Rouse  the  buck. .  Start  the  liare.  Bolt  the  coney,  l/jm- 
kennel  the  fox.  Untree  the  marten.  Vetit  the  otter» 
Dig  the  badger.     iZ^^r  the  boar. 

8.  For  their  noifc  at  rutting-time. — A  hart  belleth. 
A  buck  growns  or  troats.  A  roe  bellows.  A  hare  beats 
or  taps.  An  otter  whines.  A  boar  /reams.  A  fox  barks. 
A  badger  shrieks.     A  vroMlxnulsk     A  goat  rattles. 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A  hart  or  buck  goes  to 
rtit.  A  roe  goes  to  toum.  A  boar  goes  to  brim.  A 
hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goes  to  clicketting 
A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  mtd^e.  An  otter  hunteth  for  his  kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading.— -Of  a  hart,  we  fay 
ihesht.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  fellow-deer,  the  view. 
Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs,  and  fcarce  visiUe,  the  JoiU 
ing.  Of  a  fox,  the  print  \  and  of  other  the  like  vermin, 
the  footing.  Of  an  otter,  the  marks.  Of  a  boar,  the 
track.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  faid  to  sore; 
when  she  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  she  dou-- 
bles  s  when  she  beats  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  she  pricketh:  in  fnow  it 
is  call«l  the  trace  of  the  hare. 

9.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  called 
the  single.  That  of  a  boar,  the  wreath.  Of  a  fox,  the 
brush  or  drag:  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the  chape.  Of  a 
wcdf,  the  stem.    Of  a  hare  and  coney,  the  scut. 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 
iacMedfewmets  oi^  fewmishing.  Of  a  hare,  crotiles^  or 
cruising.  Of  a  boar,  lesses.  Of  a  fox,  the  billiting  ; 
and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  thefitants.  Of  an  otter 
the  spraints. 
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S.  As  to  tKe  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe  oS  ■ 
a  ftag,  if  perfect,  are  the  ^//r,  the  pearls^  the  little  kfwSs 
on  it,  the  beam^  the  guttetsSj  the  antler^  the  sur'-antler^ 
royaly  sur^royaiy  and  all  at  top  the  crocbes.  Of  the  buck, 
the  bttr^  beamy  brvw^ntler^  blach^antler^  advancer y  palm^ 
and  spellers*  If  the  croches  grow  in  the  form  Of  a  man's 
hand,  it  is  called  a  palmed-hcad.  Heads  bearing  not 
above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches  placed  aloft,  all 
of  one  height,  are  called  crowned-heads.  Heads  having 
double  croches  are  called  forked-headsy  becaufe  the 
croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a  litter  of  cubs,  znest  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel's  Jr/jy. 

10.  The  terms  ufed  in  refpect  of  the  dogs,  isfc.  are  as 
follow. — Of  grey-hounds,  two  to  make  a  brace;  of. 
hounds  a  cot^Ye. '  Of  grey-hounds,  three  make  a  leash  ; 
of  hounds  a  couple  and  half. — They  fay,  A^  slip  a  grey- 
hound; .and,  cnst-^ff  a  hound.  The  ftring,  wherein  a 
grey-^houndis  led,  is  called  a  leash  ;  and  that  of  a  hound, 
a  lyome.  The  grey-hound  has  his  collar y  and  the  hound  * 
his  couples.  We  fay  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and  a  pack  of 
beagles. 

In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
itnder  the  heads 'of  eiUcrersy  dnversy  flyers y  tyersy  &c. 

When  the  houndsi  being  caft  off,  and  finding  the 
fcent  of  fome  gamei  begin  to  open  and  cry,  they  are 
faid  to  challenge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere  the  fcent 
be.  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too  bufy, 
where  the  fcent  is  good,  to  bawl.  When  they  run  it 
endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily,  and 
making  it  good,  they  are  laid  to  he  m  full  cry.  When 
they  run  along  without  opening  at  alli  it  is  called  run-^ 
ning  mute. 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  ftring,  or  a  grey-hound 
in  the  courfe,  they  are  faid  to  lapse. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faidtoy^/irw. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  fcent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amiss. 

When  they  take  firesh  (cent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
are  faid  to  hunt  counter.  The  more  common  exprefsion^ 
however,  is  to  fay,  they  run  theheely  and  ware  heely  ac- 
companied with  a  crack  of  the  whip,  is  the  reprehension 
ol  the  whipper-in.  Indeed,  thefe  terms  (of  which  fee 
more  under  the  article  Terms)  are  more  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity for  their  antiquity  than  their  ufe,  as  many  of 
them  are  now  quite  oofolete ;  for  inftancd,  the  diftiiic- 
tion  between  pack  and  kennely  as  pack  is  ufed  for  every 
fpecies  of  hound^ 

When  the  chafi^  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  travers- 
ing the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dog|S  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  iuftcai 
oi  a  single  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  fet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expected  to 
come,  and  caft  off  ^fter  the  other  hounds  are  pafsed, 
are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  caft  off  ere  the  other  dogs 
be  come  up,   it  is  called  vountlay. 

When,  findmg  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  mak**^ 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  blemish. 

A  lefson  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  cally  or  a  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death  of 
a  deer,  is  called  the  mart.    The  0i^}!s^h^l^ 
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dE^ofsnj  chafe  theyhave'killed^  is  the  rtwatd.  They 
fay»  tol^glf*  a  deer's  skm;  Jir^  or  can  %\aa^  fi)x«  vdA 
aH  fbrts  of  vermin  >  which  is  done  by  begimiiiig  at  the 
iiioiity  and  turning  the  skin  over  the  ears  down  to  the  taiL 

To  HUNT,  is  Mely  confined  to  the  purf^it  of  four* 
footed  animals  by  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Htmting,  indeed^  is  a  noble,  manly  ivacreation,  not 
only  commendable  for  princes  and  great  men,  but  gen- 
tlemen, and  others  too,  there  being  nothing  that  recrc-^ 
ates  the  mind  more,  ftrengthens  the  limbs,  whets  the 
'  ftomacb,  and  cheers  up  the  {pints;  fo  that  it  has 
merited  the  efteem  of  ait  ages  and  natioas,  how  bar- 
barous foever  they  might  have  been. 

Hunting  is  defcribed  under  the  heads  of  animals  which 
are  hufited,  which  the  reader  is  referred  to. 

All  forts  of  weather  "^re  not  proper  for  hunting  $ 
high  winds  and  rains  are  obfcacles  to  this  diversion. 

Forthe  term^  medhy  ttwUmtrif  sh  tie artidk  TcttMS* 

To  HUNT  Change,  is  ivhen  the  hounds  or  i>eagtes 
take  fresh  fcent,  and  follow  another  chafe  titt  they  mcV. 
and  hit  it  again. 

To  HUNT  Counter^  signifies  that  the  hounds  hum 
it  by  the  heels. 

HUNTING  THE  Foit^  is  a  term  or  ^ra^  uCod 
of  the  chafes  gohig  o^  and  coming  oa  again,  travers- 
ing the  fatne  ground  to  deceive  this  houwisor  heaglos. 

HUNTiNG-HORSE.  It  should  be  observed^  that 
not  every  good  and  fleet  horfe  alwa^  is  a  good  hunter; 
for  he  may  have  ftrength  and  vigour  for  a  long  journey, 
and  yet  «ot  be  ahte  to  bear  the  shocks  vdA  {trainings 
of  a  chafe  %  another  may  be  fwift  enough  to  win  a  plate 
on  a  finoo^  turf,  which  yet  will  be  crippkd  or  heart- 
broken by  a  hare,  in  February.  The  right  hunter  ought 
to  have  ftirength  whhout  weight,  courage  without  fire, 
fpeed  without  labour,  a  free  breath,  a  ftrong  walk,  a 
nimbie,  light,  but  a  large  gallop,  and  a  fweet  trot, 
to  give  change  and  eafe  to  the  more  fpeedy  mufcles.  . 
The  -marks  rooft  hkely  to  difcover  a  horfe  of  thefe  pro- 
perties are,  a  vigorous,  fanguine,  and  healthy  colour^  a 
head-and  neck  as  light  as  pofsible,  whether  handfome  or 
tiot,  a  quick  qioving  eye  and  ear,  clean  wide  jaws  and 
nofcriU,  large  thin  ^loulders,  and  high  withers,  deep 
cheft,  and  short  back,  large  ribs;  and  wide  pin  bones, 
tail  high  and  ftiff,  gaskins  well  fpread,  and  buttocks'lean 
and  hard  \  above  all,  let  his  joints  be  ftrong  and  ^m, 
and  his  legs  and  paftems  short ;  for  I  believe  there  never 
yet  was  a  limbering-legged  horfe  that  was  able  to  gallop 
down  fteep  hills,  and  take  bold  leaps  with  a  weight  upoii 
his  back  without  sinking  Or  foundering 

To  order  the  hunting-horfe  while  he  is  at  reft,  let 
him  have  all  the  quietnefs  that  may  bes^let  hi/n  have 
much  meat,  much  litter,  much  drefsing,  and  water  cl6fc 
by  him  ^  let  him  sleep  as  long  as  he  pTeafes;  keep  htm 
to.  dung  rather  fo6  than  hard,  and  look  that  k  be  well 
coloured  and  bright,  for  darknefs  shews  greafe  ;  redncf$, 
inward  beat ;  and  after  his  ufual  fcourings  let  him  have  . 
elercife,  and  mashes  of  fweet  malt,  or  bread,  or  clean 
tieans;  or  beans  and  wheat  mi;ced  together,  are  his  beft 
food,  and  beans  and  oats  the  moft  ordinary 

3ut  Sir  Robert  Chaknock's  way  ot  hunting  ixi 
bi/ck  feafon,  was  never  to  take  his  horfe  up  into  the 
ftable  during  the  feafon,  but  he  hunted  him  upon  grafs, 
only  allowing  hiito  as  many  oats  as  he  woulci  well  eat ; 
and  this  he  approved  of  as  a  very  good  wa^  for  if  thei»e 
be  ally  molten  greafe  within  him,  which  violent  hunting 


may  raxfe,  this  gMfig  to  grab  will  purge  it  OQt$  k  m 
affirmed,  d«  £une  gentleman  has  rid  his  horfe  three 
days  in  a  week  during  the  feafon,  and  never  found  any 
inconveniency,  bat  rather  good  from  it^  fo  that  care  be 
taken  to  turn  the  horfo  out v very  cool. 

You  tnay  fomishyourfelf  with  a  horfe  for  hunting  at 
Tome  of  our  fairs,  which  should  haVe,  as  near  as  cml  be, 
the  following  shapes  :  C^ 

A  head  thin,  large,  and  long ;  a  chaul  th3^  and  open 
ears,  fmall,  and  pricked  5  or,  u  they  be  fomewhat  long, 
provided  they  ftand  upright,  like  thofe  of  a  foK,  k  is 
ufually  a  sign  of  mettle  and  toughneis.     ^ 

His  forehead  long  and  broad,  not  flat,  and,  as  it  is  ufn^^ 
aHy  termed  barefaced,  rising  in  the  midft  like  that  of  a 
liare,  the  feather  being  placed  above  the  top  of  hk  eye  ( 
the  contrary  being  thought  to  betoken  i>lindnefs.  • 

His  eyes  foil,  large,  and  bright  \  his  noftrils  wide,  and 
red  within,  for  an  open  noftrri  is  a  sign  of  good  wind. 

His  mouth  large,  deep  in  the  wtkes,  and  hSiiry  ;  faift 
thropple,  weafand,  or  wind-pipe,  big,  loofo,  and  ftraagiit, 
when  he  is  reined  in  with  the  bridle  5  for  if»  when  he 
bridles,  it  bends  like  a  bow,  (which  is  called  cock-throp^ 
pled;  it  very  much  hinders  the  free  pafsage  of  his  wind. 

His'h9ad  muft  be  fo  fet  on  to  his  nec^,  that  a  fpace 
may  be  felt  between  his  neck  and  his  chaul ;  for  to  be 
ball-necked  is  uncomely  to  tlie  sight,  and  alfo  prcjudi* 
c'ial  to  the  horfe*s  wind. 

His  creft  should  be  firm,  thin,  and  well-rifen,  l^is 
neck  long  and  finlight,  yet  not  loofe  and  pliant,  which 
tlie  northern  men  term  witliy-craggcd. 

lijis  breaft  ftrong  and  broad,  his  cbeft  deep,  his  chine 
short9  his  body  large,  ahd  clofe  shut  up  to  the  huckle-bone* 

His  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  his  belly  hid  within  them* 

Hi^  fillets  large,  his  buttocks  rather  oval  than,  broad^ 
bcii^  well  let  down  10  the  gaskins ;  his  cambrels  up- 
right, and  not  bending,  which  fome  caU  sickle-houg;hed» 
though  fome  look  upon  this  to  be  a  sign  of  toughneis 
and  ipced. 

His  legs  clean,  flat,  and  ftraight ;  his  joints  shorty 
well  knit,  and  upright,  efpecially  betwixt  the  pafterns 
and  the  hoof,  having  but  little  hair  on  his  fetlocks  ;  bis 
hoofs  black,  ftrong  and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and  tiar- 
row,  than  big  and  flat. 

La ftJy,  his  mane  and  tail  should  be  lobg,  and  thin  ra- 
ther than  thick,  which  is  counted  by  fome  a  mark  of 
dulnefs. 

•.  As  to  marks  or  colours,  though  they  do  not  abfolntd?^ 
give  teftinu^ny  of  a  horfe's  goodnefs,  yet  thqj,  as  weft 
a^  his  shape,  intimate  in  fome  part,  hi&  dilposition  and 
qualities:  tike  hair  itfelf  oftentimes  receives  the  variatibxi 
of  its  colour  from  the  di&rcnt  temperature  of  the  fiil> 
ject  out  of  which  it  is  produced. 

And  fome  do  not  fcKvple  tq  affirm,  that  wherever  yon 
n^eet  with  a  horfe  that  has  no  white,  about  blgi,  €jnf^. 
cially  in  his  forehead,  though  he  be  other^iJfi^  of  tne 
beft  reputed  colours,  as  bay,  black,  or  fqrrelf  heisoCa 
dogged  and  fuUcn  difposition,  efpecaally  nf  he  havQ  t^ 
fmall  pink  eye,  and  a  narrow  £»ce,  with  a  nofe  bending 
like  a  hawk's  bill. 

The  Age^  &c.  rfa  Hunter* 

Having  procured  a.horfe  fuitable  to  tb^/ormec  de:- 

fcrjptions,  or  yoiu-  own  fatis^ctio^  at  Ifafty  and:W^ifti>t. 

fuppof ^»d  to  be  already  grounded  in  the  fundain^nta]^  jgl* 

this  'ar;:,  being  taught  fuch  obedience,  as  ttiat  be  ^kw^^ 
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^readUy  unlWdr  to  tlie  horfeoinn's  helps  and  <?orrect?ons> 
botk  <tf  the  in-idle  and  hand,  the  votce^  the  calf  of  tfye 
^Qg,  and  the  f^u»* )  th«t  he  knows  hew  to  make  his  way 
Arword^  and  hath  gained  a  true  temper  of  tiK)Uth)  and  a 
riglirt  piacUig  of  his  head,  and  that  he  hath  Jjearned  to  fto^, 
aikl  tawi  readily  }  for  Httlefs  he  tas  been  perfectly  taught 
^efe  «hii>g|^he  can  never  proceed  e^ectuaUy. 

The  hoi^,  being  thus  prepared,  shoald  be  (ke  yew* 
taid,  and  n^ell  way^  before  you  begin  to  hum  hhn ;  for 
fththoofh  k  is  cuftomary  with  fome  to  put  hitn  to  hunt 
»t  fror  yewt  old,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  being 
HwUknit,  not  he  attained  to  his beffftrengrli  and  cou- 
nge,  he  k  unable  to  perform  any  work  of  fpecd  and 
loughnefa,  tmd  will  he  in  great  danger  of  ftraim,  and  other 
maladies,  and  alfo  a  daunting  of  his  fpirit,  and  abating  Mt 
ttatmral  eoorage. 

Your  horfe  being  fiill  fSw,  you  may,  if  you  jilcafe^ 
fnit  km  to  grafs,  m>m  the  middle  of  Mnj^  till  BartM^ 
^mim^diy  for  then  thefeafon  wM  be  fo  h^  k  will  not  be 
convsnient  to  work  bhu. 

Sm^k^Umntf'thU  being  n^w  come,  atid  the  pride  and 
Ttrength  of  the  gfafs  nit^ed  by  the  fevere  frofts  and  cold 
^Jewa,  fo  that  the  nourishment  of  it  turns  to  raw  crudities, 
tad  the  cotdnefs  of  thift  night  abates  as  hiuch  of  his  flesh 
and  luft  as  he  gets  ia  a  day,  take  him  from  grafe  while  W 
«wt  Kes  fmodili  and  sleek.  Bee  Sr ablb. 

Uavittg  brought  hin^  home,  let  yonr  groom  fet  him  up 
that  night  in  fome  fecureand  fpacious  houfe,  where  he 
may  evacuate  his  body^  and  fo  be  brought  to  warmer 
keepiAgby  degrees,  And  the  next  day  ft^le  htm. 

It  is  indeed  held  as  a  geneml  rule  among  the  gene** 
raiiiy  5f  gmwis,  net  t^  clothe  or  drefs  their  horfes  till 
tjwt)  Br  three  days  >rfter  they  have  ftabled  them  (though 
tiiere  it  Iktle  reafon  for  it  but  cuftom ;)  yet  this  cuftom 
cooduetiiig  litrt©  to  either  the  advantage  or  pr^udice  of 
the  terfe,  Tahatt  leave  every  one  tetheir  own  feneies. 

But  OS  to  the  Oftftom  of  giving  the  horfe  wlieat-TtraW) 
%Q  tatoe  «p  fais  belly  (which  is  alfe  getierally  trfed  by 
^noms  at  th^  firft  taking  ^up  and  hou^h^  -a  hoHe)  fame 
fmfm^  very  nwwh  di&pprove  of,  for  they  fay,  that  the 
•ratmif  of  a  horfe  bemg  hot -and  dry,  if  he  be  fed  vrtth 
ftam^  which  is  fo  likewi(e»  it  would  ftraighten  his  gutS) 
and  caufe  an  inflammation  of  his  liver,  and  by  that  means 
ilt&empf  r  his  Mood ;  and  besides,  it  would  make  his  body 
To  coftive,  that  it  would  caufe  aretemkm  of  nature,  and 
^Kdctiiinii  <tung  ^l«h  great  pliin  and  diffictiky;  Whereas 
fUi  foeiteg  would^wipei  the  ^xcremeftt^,  recording  to  tht 
true  mtenTldtt  snd  ineHnation  of  natut^. 

TherefiiM  let  n»oderate  airfng,  warm  doathi^g,  good 
iM  liay,  and  oM  «ym,  t^f>p1y  tht  {Aace  of  wheat-'ftraw. 

1B«#  SitOfflKG. 

Thj/lM  Ft^ffntghfs  Dktjifra  Hnnthtg  tTotse,  9ty  ^e  Or^ 
Seting^n  Hunter  fir  the  Fitit  Fortifigbt4 
>. 

I^r  hofU  be(Ag  <b^fef<^  to^^iiate  all  Ids  graft) 
and  his  shoe*  fo  well  fettled  to  his  feet,  that  lie  ts4t  xti  he 
ri^d^  abroad  without  4ai^^,  I  sbaS  now^  hi  n  more 
^g^^t$c^«t  manner>  dh*^et  an  tnwpfet'iwtced  ^roon^  how  he 
Mght  tt>  proceed  to  ^rd*f  Wa  h^rfe  ^according  to  art. 

Firft,  be  ou^f  to  virft  hisliorfe  early  in  the  morning) 
fe  wit,  byfive-^lode  kifannner,  add  fix  in  winter,  sfnd 
^ving  put  up  his  littcS*  Mrfer  hia  tell^  and  tnade  cleaia 

Nn; 


his  ftable,  to  feel  his  ribs,  his  chauU  9ind  his  flank, 
they  being  the  [M^incipal  signs  by  which  he  muft  learn  to 
$«dgG  of  the  good  or  illfuteof  a  horfe's  body. 

He  ought  to  lay  his  hands  on  h^  short  ribs  near  the 
4)ank,  and  if  his  fiit  feels  to  be  eJKreeding  loft  and  tender^ 
and  to  yield  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  then  he  may  be 
confident  it  is  unfound,  and  that  the  leaft  violent  laboiu* 
or  travel  i^ill  difsolve  k }  which  being  difsolved  before 
\x  >e  hardened  by  good  diet,  if  it  be  not  then  removed 
by  IVowerin^,  the  fat  or  greafe  beiongttt^  to  the  out* 
ward  parts  of  the  body  will  fall  down  into  hss  heels,  and 
fo  caufe  goutinefs  and  fwelting. 

After,  by  feeting  on  his  ribs,  he  has  found  his  fat 
foft  and  unfoimd,  then  let  him  feel  his  chaul ;  and  if  be 
finds  any  fleshy  fubftance,  or  great  round  kernels  or 
knots,  he  may  be  afsured  that  as  his  c^utward  fat  has 
been  unfound,  fo  inwardly  he  is  full  of  glut,  and  pur« 
sive,  by  means  of  grofs  huoumrs  cleavings  to  the  hollow 
places  of  his  lung^  &c. 

This  fat  is  to  be  enfeamed  and  hardened  by  moderate 
exercife,  warm  cloathittg,  and  gentle  physic,  to  cleanfe 
away  his  inward  glut. 

The  fame  obfervations  mutt  be  taken  from  the  flanky 
which  will  alwajrs  be  found  to  corrofpond  wkh  histibs 
and  chaul,  for  till  it  is  drawn  it  vrill  feel  thick  to  your 
^pe,  but  when  he  is  enfeamed  you  will  perceive  no- 
thing but  two  thick  skins :  and  by  thefe  three  obferva* 
iions^of  ^e  ribs,  flank*  and  chaps,  y^u  may  at  may  time 
pafs  an  inditferent  judgment  of  ch^  horfe's  good  or  bad 
cofldkion. 

Haviilg  made  theCe  remarks  on  yqar  harfe'«  ftate  and 
eonditioQ  of  bodr,  then  sift  a  bandfbl.or  two  (but  not 
more}of  good  oM  oats^  and  givetfhem  to  him  to  preferve 
bis  stomach  from  cotd  humours,  which  m^ht  oppftfs  it  by 
€kHnkingfa4Hng,aod  Ukewtfe  tomake  himdriak  the  hetteiw 

When  he  bath  eaten  them,  pall  ofl^  his  colUr,iaiid  rob 
his  liiead>  face^  ears,  and  nape  'of  the  neck^  with  k 
l^leaxi  rubb1ng*ck>th  mad^  ^  hemp,  for  it  is  fevereig4 
(bi*  the  head,  and  difsoWesatt  gfo£s  and  ^hy  hiimottrii 

Then  take  a  fnafile,  and  wash  it  in  clean  water,  and 
put  it  i>ti  his  head)  draWiAg  the  rein  through  tbs  head* 
nail  to  ptevetft  his  slipping  it  over  his  bead )  and  fo^ 
hitn  up  to  the  rack,  and  df efs  him  tlsus : 

Ytnti  take  a  currycomb  fuitable  to  your  horse^i  sku% 
in  your  tight  hand^  that  4s,  if  thecoat  of  your  horfe  be 
^kort  and  f moot  h,  the* .  muft  the  ai{Ty>-comb  be  lihmt » 
but  jf  ft  belong  and  roughs  then  the  teeth  muft  be  iong 
^d  «fharpj  ibmdiAg  w*ilhyour  face  opposite  to*  the 
borfe*s,  hold  the  left  cheek  of  the  faead^fftall.in  your 
l6A.-hand>  and  curry  him  with  a  good  iumd  from  the 
i*oot  of  his  eats,  all  aloAg  his  heck  to  his  ahoasldccs  )  * 
Ihen  go  over  all  Ms  body  with  a  more  modcotte  faiod  \ 
then  cinTy4HS  feiXtecks  down  to  the  hinder  cambrel 
with  ii  hard  hand  agaifes  rheit  change  your  htod^  and  ' 
laying  your  rr^t-atm  crver  his  baectjoin  ybur  rigiit 
Mde  to  Ms  lef^,  atid  fo  curry  Mmgently^Drntlie  top  of 
his  withers  to  the  lower  port  of  his  shoulder,  every  iiovt 
and  then  fetching  your  ftroke  overthitt  left  tide  >of  bis 
breaft,  and  focurryhlm-downtoth^  knee,  but  no  farther. 

Then  cun7  him  all  under  his  be^  siearbb  fern* 
boHFebi  and  iti  a  word>  all  ovtf^  ^ery  tveU^  fa»  legs  vuw 
der  the  knees  and  cambrett  biilyextepled,  andasywi 
^eft^e  \tk  nkle,  fo  ^lirft  ^?ou  the  *rtgte  aUb^    ^  V  vC 
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In  doing  this,  take  notice  whether  your  horfe  keeps  a 
rig^ling  up  and  down,  biting  the  rack-ftaffsy^and.  now 
and  then  offering  to  fnap  at  you,  or  lifting  up  his  leg  to 
ftrike  at  you,  when  you  are  currying  him :  if  he  does, 
it  is  an  appa^rent  sign  that  the  roughnefs  of  the  comb 
difpleafes  him,  and  therefore  ^  the  teeth  of  it  are  to  be 
filed  more  blunt ;  but  if  you  perceive  he  plays  thefe  or 
fuch  like  tncks  through  wantonnefs,  and  the  pleafure  he 
takes  in  the  friction,  then  you  should  every  now  and 
diencorrect  him  with  your  whip  gently  for  his  waggishnefs. 

This  currying  is  only  ta  raife  the  duft,  therefore, 
after  the  horfe  has  been  thus  curried,  take  either  a 
horfe-tail  nailed  to  an  handle,  or  a  clean  dufting-cloth 
of  cotton,  and  with  it  ftrike  off  the  loofe  duft  that  the 
curry-comb  has  raifed. 

Then  drefs  him  all  over  with  the  French  brush,  both 
head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very  fetlocks,  obferving 
always  to  cleanfe  the  brush  from  the  filth  it  gathers 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hair,  by  nibbiM  it  on  the  curry- 
comb ;  th^n  duft  the  horfe  again  the  lecond  time. 

Then,  having  wetted  your  hand  in  water,  rub  his  body 
all  over,  and,  as  near  as  you  can,  leave  no  loofe  hairs 
behind,  and  with  your  hand  wet,  pick,  and  cleanfe  his 
eyes,  ears,  and  noftrils,  sheath,  cods  and  tuel,  and  fo 
rub  him  till  he  is  as  dry  as  at  firft. 

Then  take  an  hair-patch,  and  rub  his  body  all  over, 
but  efpecially  his  fore-bowels  under  his  belly,  his  Hank, 
and  between  his  hinder  thighs ;  and  in  the  laft  place, 
wipe  him  over  with  a  fine  white  linen  rubber. 

When  you  have  thus  drefsed  him,  take  a  large  faddle 
cloth  (made  on  purpofe)  that  may  reach  down  to  the  fpur- 
iing-place,and  lap  it  about  hislxxly  ^  then  clap  on  his  fad- 
dle, and  throw  a  cloth  over  him,  that  hemay  not  catch  cold. 

T^en  twift  two  ropes  of  ftraw  very  hard  together, 
and  with  them  rub  and  chafe  his  legs  from  the  knees 
and  cambrels  downwards  to  the  groimd,  picking  his 
-  fetlock  joints,  with  your  band,  from  duft,  filth,  and 
fcabs :  then  take  another  hau*-patch,  kept  on  purpofe 
Jbr  hib  legs  (for  you  muft  have  two)  and  with  it  rub  and' 
drefs  his  legs  alfo. 

And  while  you  are  dressing  your  horfe,  let  him  not 
stand  naked,  fo  that  his  body  be  exposed  to  the  pene- 
tration   of  the    air;    but  when  he    is   stripped,    do 
your  businefs  roundly,  without  any  intermission,  till 
.  you  have  faddled  him  and  thrown  his  cloth  ov^r  him. 

When  you  have  done  this,  pick  his  feet  dean  with 
'^   ap  hx>n  picker,  comb  down  his  mane'anduil  with  a  wet 
mane-comb,  then  fpirt  fome  beer  in  his  mouth,  and  lb 
draw  him  out  of  the  ftable. 

Then  mount  him,  rake  or  walk  him  either  to  fome 
Tonning  river  or  fresh  fpring,  a  mile  or  two  diftant  from 
the  ftable,  and  there  let  him  drink  about  half  his  draught 
at  firft,  to  prevent  raw  crudities  arisinfi;  in  his  stomach. 

After  he  has  drank; bring  him  calmly  out  of  tfie  water, 
and  ride  him  gend'y  for  a  while ;  for  nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  for  a  horfeman  than  to  put  a  horfe  upon  a 
fwift  gallop  as  foon  as  he  conjes  out  of  the  water,  for 
thefe  three  reafons. 

1.  He  does  not  only  hazard  the  breaking  of  his  wind, 
Imt  afsure^y  hazards  the  incording  or  burfting  of  him. 

2.  It  6egets  in  him  an  ill  habit  of"  running  away  ai 
fbon  as  he  has  done  drinking. 

S.  The  foresight  he  hat  o(  fuch    violent    excrdf^ 


makes  him  oftentimes  reftife  to  quench  his  thirft,  there* 
fore  walk  him  a  little  way,  put  him  into  a  gentle  gallop 
for  five  or  six  fcore  paces,  and  give  him  wind ;.  after  he 
has  been  raked  a  pretty  while,  shew  him  the  water 
again,  let  him  drink  as  much  as  he  will,  and  then  gallop 
him  again:  repeat  this  till  hewiirdrink  no  morei  but 
be  fure  to  obferve  always,  that  you  gali^  him  not  fo 
much  as  to  chafe  or  fweat  him. 

Here  take  notice,  that  in  his  galloping  after  water 
(aft^r  the  firft  week's  enfeaming)  if  fometimes  yoo 
give  a  watering  courfe  sharply  of  twelve  or  twenty 
fcore  paces  (according  as  you  find  your  horfe)  it  wiit 
quench  his  fpirit,  and  caufe  him  to  gallop  more  pleafantly, 
and  teach  him  to  manage  his  limbs  more  nimbly,  and 
to  ftretch  forth  his  body  largely.  -• 

When  your  horfe  has  done  drinking,  then  take  hioft 
to  the  top  of  an  hill  (if  there  be  one  near  the  watering* 
place)  for  there,  in  a  morning,  the  air  is  pureft ;  or  clfft 
to  fome  fuch  place,  where  he  may  gain  the  moft  advnn^. 
tage  both  by  lun  and  air,  and  there  air  him  a  footpace  far 
an  hour,  or  as  long  as  you  in  your  judgment  shall  thijik  fit 
for  the  ftate  of  his  body,  and  then  ride  him  home. 

During  the  time  of  your  horfe's  airing,  you  may  emly 
perceive  feveral  tokens  of  your  h<5rfe'&  fatis&ction,  and 
the  pleafure  that  he  takes  In  this  exercifo. 

For  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and,  asitirere,  alui^  his  body. 

If  he  offers  to  ftand  frill  to  dung  or  ftale,  which  his. 
airing  will  provoke,  be  fure  give  him  leave }  as  alfo  to 
ftare  about,  neigh,  or  liften  SixAt  any  noife. 

Thcfe  airings  are  advantageous  to  the  horfe  en  feverat 
accounts.  .       , 

1.  It  purifies  the  blood  (if  the  Mr  he  clear  and  pnre^ 
)t  purges  the  body  of  many  grofs  and  fuffocating  hu- 
mours, and  fo  hardens  and  enfeaitis  the  horfe^  £srt,  that 
it  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  be  difsolved  by  ondinary  exerctfew 

2.  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wkid  rake,  and  equally 
keep  time  with  the  other  actions  and  motions  ^rf'fab  body. 

3.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to  hunters  and  gaK 
lopers,  which  are  apt  to  lofe  their  ftomachs  through  «&- 
cefs  or  want  of  exerctfe,  for  the  sharpnefs  of  £e  akv 
will  drivQ  the  horde's  natural  heat -from  the  i  ovtvrardL 
parts  to  the  inward,  wh^rh  heat  by  ftirthering  cooooc^ 
tion  creates  appetite,  and  pnpvokes  the  ftonoach. 

4.  It  increales  luft  and  enrage  in  ihe  horfe,  provided 
he  be  not  aired  too  early. 

When  you  are  returned  from  airing,  luid  are  dii^ 
mounted,  lead  the  horfe  on  Htm  ftraw,  which  dumld  alo' 
ways  lie  before  the  ftable  door,  and  there  by,  whiitling 
and  ftirring  up  the  litter  under  his  b^lly,  you  will  pro- 
voke him  to  fule,  which  he  will  be  bi^cni^tto  do  v^th 
a  little  practice,  and  it  will  be  advantageou$.  to^  the 
health  of  the  horfe,  and  a  means  of  keeping  the  ftabl« 
the  cleaner :  lead  him  into  his  ftaH  (it  hirring  fiHt  beea 
well  littered);  tie  up  hia  head  to  the.  empty  rack,  take 
oflT  the  faddle,  rub  his  body  and  legs  all  over  with  the 
flesh-brush)  then  with  the  hair-patch,  and  laft  of  all 
with  the  woollen-cloth. 

Then  cloath.  him  with  a  lineo-clotb  next  to  his  body^ 
and  over  that  a  canvaa-doth,  and  both  made  juft  fit  to 
cover  his  breaft,  and  to  come  pretty  low  down  to  hit 
legs,  which  is  the  Turkuh  way  m  clothing,  who  (as  th^ 
IHike  of  Newcaftle  favs)  are  the  moftcunoos  people  ia 
the  world  in  keeping  their, ^fl|^y  ^^^^^^^^i 
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Put  over  the^befoc^-m^nt&xaed  a  body-cloth  of  six  or 
eight  ftraps>  vl^ch  is  better  than  a  ftircingle  and  a  pad 
ftuft  with  wi^ 

-  6«€att&  this  keeps  his  belly  iu  shape,  and  is  not  fo 
Cubject  to  hurt  him. 

Now  thefe  cloths  will  be  fufficient  lor  him  at  his  firft 
ftablingf  becaufe^  being  inured  to  the  cold»  he  will  not 
be  fo  apt  to  take  cold,  the  weather  being  indifferently 
warm,  but  when  sharp  weather  comes  on,  and  you  find 
his  hair  rife  about  thofe  par^  that  are  unclothed,  as 
B€ck,  gaskins»  &c.  then  add  another  cloth,  which  ought 
to  be  of  wQcHlen }  and  for  any  horfe  bred. under  our  cli- 
mate, and  kept  only  for  ordinary  hunting,  this  clotlung 
will  be  fufficient. 

Having  already  given  directions  as  to  the  clothing  the 
iiarfe,  1  shall  only  add  this  one  general  rule ;  that  a 
rough  coat  is  a  token  of  want  of  cloaths,  and  a  (mooth 
coat  of xUiathing^fufficient ;  therelbre  if,  not  wkhftanding 
what  doaths  you  have  given  htm,^  his^  coat  ftiU  ftares,  you 
mufc  add  more^  cloaths  till  it  lie« 

But  when  he  has  been  in  keeping  fome  time,  if  you 
-perceive  him  apt  to  fweat  in  the  niwt,  it  is  a  sign  he  is 
pver<^ed,  and  wants  exercife  *,  but  if  he  fweatsat  his  6rft 
coming  from  grafs,  then  there  is  reafbn  to  add  rather  tha^ 
4limin^  the  cloaths  before  directed  for  him  at  his  firft 
housing;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  foul  bomomrs  that  op» 
yref^  nature,  and  when  they  are  evacuated  by  exercife, 
nature  will  ceafe  working,  and  he  wU]  continue  in  a  tem^ 
perate  ftate  of  body  all  the  year  after. 

When  you  have  cloathed  him  up,  pick  his  &et  cleain 
with  an  iron  picker,  and  wash  his  hoofs  clean  witlv  a 
i^Moge  dipped  in.  c)ean  watet >  and.  diry  them  with'  ftraw 
or  a  hnea  ^otb,  then  leavp^  hin»  on  his;  &aflfe  fer  an  bpvr 
9rmore>  whsch  will  afeift  his*Mpp^tite«. 

Visit  him  ag^n>  duft  a  hani^fuliof  hay,  and  let  the  hqrfe 
leaze  it  outr  of  your  faand,^  till  he  hsuh  jeaten  it :  then  puU 
pdFhis  bridle,  and  rub  his  head  and  neck  cl^;^  with  your 
kempen-clotbi^  pull  his  ears,'aiidftopfh]siioftrils,to  caufe 
hifntofbort,  which  will  bringiawgysthemoift  hmnottrs 
it'hich  oppicefs  his  brain^  and'  then  pot  on  his  collar^  ^nd 
giMhim  a  quartern  of  oats  clean  drefsed  in  a  sieve,  having 
iarft  cleaned  his  locker  or  manger  with  a  whif^  of  ftraw 
gndadoth*  i 

.  While  he  is  eating  his.  com,  fweep  out  ybinr  ftable, 
and  ij^.  that  all  things  are  neat  about  him  ;  then  turx) 
up  bis  cloaths  and  rub  his  fillets^  buttocks,  and  gaff 
^ns*  over  with  the  hair-putch,  and  after  with  a  WooDen 
c>otb;  then  fpread  a?  dean  flannel  fillet  cloth  over  hit 
^lets  and  btittocC&  (which  will  make  his  ooatlietoMxyth) 
and.  turn  doi^rn  hia  houaing  doths  upon  Jti  then  anomt 
his  hoofs  round  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe  with  this 
flintmcat^ 

;  Take  four  ounces  of  Venice-turpentine,  three  ounces 
of  bees-wax,'  two  oupces  of  the  beft  rosin,  one  pound 
of  (dog's  greafe,  and  half  a  pint  of  train  oil^  melt  all 
diefe  ingredients,  together,  except  the  turpentine ;  the» 
take  them  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  turpentine,  ftir^ 
ring  it  till  it  be  well  incorporated.^  then  pour  it  into  an 
earthen  g^dlipoty  cmd  keep  it  for  ufe,  but  do  not  cover  it. 
^11  it  is  cold. 

After  this,  pidc  Ins  feet  with  your  picker,  and  ftop 
tbeitt  witlv  co^^ung*  If  by  thia^  time  your  horfe*  has. 
eatipn  nis.  oats  with  a^^ood  ftomach»>  sift  him  another 
quartern,  and  fp  feed  him  little  and  ^ttle^  whil^  he  eats 


vrith  an  appetite ;  but  if  you  find  he  ftnnbles  with  hi^ 
corn,  give  him  no  more  for  that  time,  but  always  giv* 
ing  him  his  full  feeding,  for  that  will  keep  his  body  in 
better  ftate  and  temper,  and  increafe  his  ftrengthaii(d 
vigour.. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  your  horfe  al- 
ways sharp  fet,  is  the  ready  way  to  procure  a  furfeit,  if 
at  any  time  he  can  come  at  his  fill  of  provender. 

But  though  you  should  perceive  that  he  gathers  flesh 
toofaftKipon  fuch  home  feeding,  yet  be  Aire  not  to  stint 
him  for  it,  but  only  increafe  his  labour,  and  that  will 
afsift  both  his  ftrength  and  wind. 

Having  done  all  the  things  before  directed,  duft  a 
la^e  quantity  of  hay,  and  throw  it  down  to  him  on  his 
litter,  after  you  have  taken  it  up  under  him ;  and  then, 
shutting  up  the  windows  and  ftable-door,  leave  him  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  -,  than  visit  him  again,  and 
rub  over  his  head,  neck,  fillets,  buttocks,  and  legs,  as 
before,  with  the  hair-patch  and  wooUen  cloth,  and  leave 
him  to  the  time  of  the  evening-watering,  which  should 
be  about  four  o'clock  in  the  fummer,  and  three^in  the 
winter :  when  having  put  back  his  foul  Utter,  fwept 
away  that  and  his  dung,  drefs,  and  faddlehim,as  before, 
mount  him,  and  take  him  to  the  water,  and  when  he 
has  drank,  air  him  till  you  think  it  time  to  go  home, 
where  you  are  to  order  in  all  points,  as  to  rubbmg  feed- 
ing, ftopping  his  feet,  &c  as  you  did  in  the  morning^; 
and  having  fed  him  about  six  o'clock,  do  not  fail  to. 
feed  him  again  at  nine,  litter  him  well,  give  him  hay 
eaioneh  to  ferve  him  all  night,  and  Jeave  him  till  the  next 
^norhmg* 

Afler  the  direictions  for  this  one  day,  fo  mnft  you  oi^ 

der  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  by  that  time  his  flesh  Witt 

be  fo  hardened,  and  his  wind  fo  improved  f  his  mouth 

will  b^  £0  quickened,  and  his  gallop  broti^ht  tofo  good  a 

ftroke,  that  he  will  be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting. 

During  this  fortnight's  keeping,  you  are  to  makeie- 
Jveral  ot^epvations^  as  ioUhe' nature  and .  difposiff on  of 
y6ur  horfe,  the  temper  ^of  his  body,  the  courfe  of  his 
digeJtlMi^  &c.  and  to  order  him  accordingly. 
(ji:  /Whether  be  be  of  a  churlish  difposition }  if  fo,  you . 
tt^ftl'eclaim  him  by  feverity. 

'-If  of' a  gentle,  famMiar,  andJoving  temper,  you  muft 
engage,  and  win  him  by  kindnefs. 

2;  Yon  muft  obferve,  whether  he>e  a  foul  feeder,  or 
of  a^nice  ftpmach  ^  if  he  be  quick  at  his  meat,  and  re- 
tain  a  good  ftomach,  then  four  times  a  full  feeding  in  a 
n%ht^*and  a  day  are  tufiicient;  but  If  he  be  a  slender 
feeder,  and  slow  at  his  meet,  you  muft  give  him  but  a 
tittk  at  a  time,  and  often,  as  about  every  two  hours ;  for 
fresh  BMat  will  draw  oii  his  appetite  *,  and  you  muftal^, 
ways  leave  a  little  meat  in  his  locker,  for  him  to  eat,  at'  - 
leilure  betwixt  his  feeding-times^  if  at  apy  time  you  find 
s|ny  left,  fweep  it  away  and  give  him  fre^,  and  expofe 
that  to  tiie  fun  and  air,  which  will  redu(:e  it  again  to  its 
firft  fweetnefs.  .. 

His  ftomach  may  alfo  be  sharpened  by  charge  of  meat, 
or  by  giving  one  meal  of  clean  oats,  and  at  another  oats 
and  fplit  beans,  ;md  when  you  have  brought  him  to  eat 
bread,  you  may  give  him  another  meal  of  bread ;  always 
obferving  to  give  him  ofteneft.that  which  you  find  he 
likes  beft  5  or  you  may  give  him  both  corn  and  brea4  at 
the  fame  time,  {M*ovided  jov^  give  l^i^tha^Ja(i^i^^||h^' 
eatsbeft,  and^s  of  the  beft .  ^efti<^.  O^ 
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*  fiiluit  becttdbsefTedof  (bme  borfesj  tbat  they  are  of 
fb  hot  m  IcoR&itutian,  tbat  they  cmnat  eat  witbout  drink* 
sng^  ewry  fait  $  and  tiiofe  horfes  ufually  carry  no  b^Uy. 
To«  imift  to  a  pail  of  water  ftand  contimiany  before 
fuch  horfes,  or  at  leaft  give  them  water  at  noon,  besides 
^hat  they  hsye  abroad  at  their  ordinstry  timesv 

in  the  next  plac^  you  are  to  obferve  the  nature  q£ 
his  dige&ion,  irhether  he  retains  his  food  iong^  which  is 
R'ti^tif  bad-digefticn ;  or  whether  he  dungs  frequently, 
which  if  he  does^  and  his  dung  be  loofe  and  bright,  it 
18  a  sign  of  a  good  habit  of  body  i  but  if  it  be  feldcnl, 
arid  hard,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  dry  conftitution ;  m  order  to 
remedy  Much,  give  him  cnoe  a  day  a  handful  or  two  of 
oiH,  iwefi  washed  in  good  ftrong  ale,  and  this  wiU  loofeik 
hiibody  and  keep  it  moift }  and  it  witi  sdfo  be  good  £ofc* 
|d^  wkid. 

Tie  sieond  Fortn^ht^s  t>ik  for  a  Htrnttng^Jtorse^ 

The  horfe  haying  been  ordered  for  the  6rft  forti%ht 
nccording  to  the  foregoing  rules,  uHlt  be  in  a  pretty  good 
ftate  of  bod}r,  for  the  ^ofs  humours  m  him  will  beght 
to  be^Mrdenedf  whkh  you  may  perceive  by  feeling  his 
chauU  his  short  ribs  and  flank ;  for  the  kernels  under 
Us  «b^  will  not  fed  fo  grofs  as  tbejr  did  at  firfti  aor 
will  his  flesh,  on  his  ^Mi  ribs,  feel  fo  foft  and  loofe,  nor 
the  thin  p«rt  of  his  flank  fb  thick  as  at  his  firft  housing, 
ifo  that  you  jnay  notr  without  hazard  venture  to  hunt  hiflli 
^oderatety. 

The  time  being  now  come  that  he  may  be  hvuMied^  he 
18  to  be  ordered  on  his  days  of  reft,  in  aU  potatsi  as  to 
his  drefsing,  hours  of  feeding,  watering,  &c.  as  in  the 
£rft  jsrticiight  before  diirected  %  but  only  dlinoe  his  labour 
^  now  increafed,  you  muft  endeatonr  to  iooreafle  IsiSs 
Arength  and  oour^  likewiSi ;  and  thi$  you  .nia^  oITt^ 
by  a£liDg  to  hb  oats  i  tbitxi.|»rt  of'dbtooM  h^4ils« 
spelted  on  amfii»and  aUpwhighim  besides  the  IsUowing 
bread: 

Take  two  pecks  of  clean  oldvbeansi  ahdoK  pet^  of 
wheat,  imd  I^  them  begrcnndLtcMther,  anlt  lift.tibe 
meal  through  it  mefll;Steye  of  an  indimrfint  Ax^Mo&^Md 
knead  it  with  warm  watisrand  goodUlovt  ti  ye^&'l  then 
^  let  it  lie  an  hour,  or  more,  to  fwdl,  ^hkh  will  tnake  tho 
bread  Ae  lighter,  v6A  h^ve  the  easier  And  quicker  di- 
geftion ;  and  aft^  it  has  been  wdl  kneaded,  make  it  uf 
mto  loaves  of  a  peck  apiece,  whkh  will  prevent  there 
heing  too  much  cmft,  and  Kkewife  its  dryti^  too  fcion.i 
let  them  be  weU  bAed,  and  ftand  a  good  labile  in  ihe 
oven  to  foadk,  when  th^y  are  drawn^  turn  tho  bottom  ^ 
wards  and  )H  them  ftand  to  cool. 

When  the  bcead  is  a  day  okl,  chipawsiy  the  cnde,  «nA 

Cu  miy^give.the  horfe  fome,  giving  him  fesneosnes 
ead,  fomciknes  oats  and  fjplk  beans,  accbrdingis  yon 
find  hb  f^entach :  and  thb  feedings  will  brntg  him  saiNi 
aa  gpod  oondkion  as  you  need  to  desire  fiw  on^Mry 
hunting.  ,  ^  - 

The  firft  fbirtnight  being  expired,  and  the  fanead^p^^ 
pared^  yoo  ou^t  ihen  tf  pitch  upon  a  day  for  his  firft 
ffosng  abroad  after  the  dog»»  and  the  day  before  you  hant 
he  nuift  always  be.  ordendd  after  thb  inanner . 

In.t^  morning  proceed  in  your  u£ual  method  as  be*> 
fsife,  only  obferve  that  dayto  give  bim  no  beans,  bocanfir 
dief  are  faord  of  digefoon,  but  give  him  moft  of  fahwlfl 
if  you.  can  draw-  him  ot  to  eat  it,  bepaolir  it  jojitioce! 
nourishing  than  oats;  andia£bec»  sii.tho  evhmng^.wUsla 


oi^ht  to  be  fomewhaet  oadter  thai^  at  other  tim^  give 
him  only  a  little  hay  out  of  your  hand,  and  no  more 
till  the  next  day  that  he  returns  from  huntii^ ;  and  to 
prevent  hb  eating  hb  fitter,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  wh^t 
you  give  him,  inftead  of  a  muzzle  put  on  a  cavefi^on^ 
joined  to  the  head  (Itall  of  a  bridle,  lined  with  leather, 
for  fear  of  hiurdng  him*  and  Qring  it  ib  fcraiffht  as  to 
hinder  hu^aiin^;  and  thb  will  ^event  sickneU  in  yoor 
horfe*  which  tome  horfes  are  incident  to  whea-thei^ 
mimte  i&pi]tt  no,  notwithitandiog  the  invention  -of  the 
lettbe  window^  fo  smich  u£ed  (  but  Ipf  taking  thb  tiiei* 
tbod^  cU  hoiCe'f  miftnlsare  at  &U  liberty^  and  ht  vriO. 
«QtgrOwsstk« 

^ut  as  to  his  corn,  ^e  him  his  meals  both  aftev  \k%, 
wiaterihgiaidflit  ofaieockcfcyanKtattbattiinebefut#  (o 
Jitter  him  wclU  that  he  may  takfr  his  rdt  the  bottcriAkSl 
.lx^|ht9  and  ieav^  him  tillnioiaiin|^ 

The  tent  m^aaung  vbit  kn»  early^  at  about  fenr 
o^ock,atul  put  a  (piarterof  apock  of^esp  dt«&edo«tt 
into  bis  locker,  pouring  btto  it  oi  vgrnt  of  good  ferong 
ale#  mixingthe  oats  ^pod ale  well  togecber;  thon  putbuck 
hb  duz^^  foul  fitter,  and  chantte  fod>te:  buftif  h# 
will  not  eat  washed  9atB,  give  hhndiTybift  be  fure  not  «o 
put  any  ise^antothan. 

When  Itt  has  done  ositing,  bridie  hbn,  and  tie  iiimn^ 
«othe  nag  and  drefs  hm»  c  bavmg  drefsed  ham»  faMk 
hhn,tkfiowmg  hb  dotkoverhimi  atid  let  him  ftand  till 
the  houndaane  soady  to  go  out. 

Take  care  not  to  draw  the  iaddlo^kths  too  fet^^ 
dll  you  are  ready  to  mount,  leaft  ihat  sbookl  confe  mm 
to  mw sick. 

Though  old  horfes^aregenertiny  ^  cfafty,  that  wiiea 
m  gitoom  ^joeft^to  girltheni.  17  faard^  they  wiH  ectttnd 
their  bodies  fo  mu^  by  holding  :their  wmd^  -(isn  mppofe 
to  gain  ba£e  ifter  tbiy  aro  got)  that  it  will  fam  difficult 
to  girt  them,  but  when  thc^  le$  go  their  wmd  Aiei^ 
ix>£es  fail  again« 

When  the  homrid^<are  wskennelled^  (wkichiliewM  not 
be  betee  fmiHisihg}^  ifito  th^  field  along  widi  tbarn^ 
bnd  rake  yourhonfe  op^tmd  ckMvn  gently  oil  a  faar^  b 
£paited  i  aiwaysrrememfaofbqfto  lot  bunTONdUothodnng 
of- other  horfea,  if  then;  te  anf^  which  wiH  provbko 
him  to  empty  himfelf;  and  fuffer  him  to  ftand  ItUt 
when  hs  does  fo  j  and  if  liiore  be  sm  dead  fog,  vuskesi 
or  theHko,  ride  upon^bem^  and  whinle to  hhnj  to  pro* 
vtrise  hhn  to  ftxte  and  empty  bis  Uadden 

Tiv&hare  bekig£untodv£>Uow  the  hoattds  asidbe^tber 
hamors  do  \  but  kieittmb^is^  It  to  be  ihe  flrft  tuno  <tf 
hbbOB*sng^beb^nsit&  weH4e({Qi4lPM»d  «4th  diftrem 
fartsof  gnounds)  as  to  know  bow  to  gaUnp  finobtfalf 
and  with  eafe  on  vban^  and  ftr  tbaiTMbn  you  «u^ " 
not  yet  to  put  him  to  above  half  his  fpeed,  thotheaaav 
loam  eo>cafTiy  a  ftayV)  tedyv  undt^^^oanago  Wskga  hoik 
npon  faUows^and  fgtMi  faMdi. 

^Miher  idionU  you  gsilap^hiin  often,  or  any  loi^  tiion 
togoiher,  for  £w  of  diiitooragrng  Mm,  and  caosbig  « 
diriike  of  hb  'CAotife  inhii»i  and  take  care  to.  anA 
fields  to  i&e  beft  oAfvadbge  y  foo  aUail  rmike  b  to  A» , 
bonnda  at  mronr  defiudt^  and.&ill  bctpyour  borfc  ^ 
much  as  thefe  directions  will  allow  you}  witUn  cho  tfif 
of  ik\k  doffi»tba(  Aie^ay  be  nfiod  oa  ibcir  <cry^  1004  bj 
fodoihg^ma  very  shovf  lidpt  b#  wittndee  inch  del^ 
inrftrieafino  in<heirnnwb4  tfaache\riM  bo  toiiirto  ttii^ 
tose  tbenu  ...         .  ^  -  ^  -Rig'tizecJ  t;iy,\LJi^vJVl-.>^.-  , 
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And  if  h  ha^ftta  that  the  chafe  is  led  over  any  car- 
pet-ground, w  fandy  highway,  on  which  your  horfe  may 
lay  out  his  body  fmoothly,  there  you  ma'y  gallop  him 
for  a  quarter  or  half  a  mite,  to  teach  him  to  lay  out  his 
body,  to  gather  up  his  legs,  to  lengthen  and  shorten  his 
stroke,  and,  accordine  to  the  different  earths  he  gallops 
on,  as  if  on  green  Iwarth,  meadow,  moor,  heath,  &c. 
then  to  Itoop  and  run  more  on  the  shoulders ;  if  amongft 
mole-hills,  or  over  high  ridges  and  fiirrdws,  and  then  to 
gallop  more  roundly,  or  in  lefs  compafs,  or  according  to 
the  vulgar  phrafe,  two  up  and  two  down^  that  thereby  he 
^ay  ftrike  his  furrow  clear,  and  avoid  fetting  his  fore* 
feet  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  by  that  means  fhllcver; 
but,  by  the  way,  galloping,  though  he  should  happen  to 
fet  his  feet  in  a  furrow,  yet  carrying  his  body  fo  rounds 
and  refting  on  the  hand  in  his  gallop,  would  prevent  his 
fallings  and  to  thb  perfection,  nocliing  but  ufe,and  fncb 
moderate  exercife,  can  bring  him. 

According  to  thefe  directions  you  may  hunt  till  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  ride  him 
home  in  a  foot-pace,  as  you  can^  out  in  the  morning ; 
and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the  field  ;  and 
as  you  are  going  home,  consider  whether  he  has  fweat  a 
little  (for  you  muft  not  let  him  fweat  much  the  firft 
time)  but  if  not,  then  gallop  him  gently  on  feme  skelp- 
ing  earth,  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of  his  ears,  a  little 
on  his  neck,  and  in  his  flank  \  but  it  muft  be  done  of 
his  own  voluntary  motion,  Mritbout  the  compulsion  of. 
whip  or  fpur ;  then,  when  he  is  cool  as  aforefaid,  have 
him  home  and  ftable  him,  and  by  no  means  walk  him 
in  hand  to  cool  him,  for  fear  of  causing  an  obftruction 
of  the  natural  courfe  of  the  humours  and  by  that  means 
caufe  an  inflammation  in  his  legs,  vrhich  is  the  original 
caufcL  of  the  fcratches. 

His  ftal!  being  well  littered  againft  he  oomes  home, 
fet  him  up,  tying  his  Jjead  to  the  ring  with  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  him  well  with  dry  ftraw  all  over  his  head, 
neck,  fore -bowels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs,  and 
after  that  rub  his  body  over  with  a  dry  clotli,  till  he 
has  not  a  wet  hair  left  about  him  ;  after  you  have  done, 
take  off  his  faddle,  and  rub  the  fdace  where  the  faddle 
was,  dry  in  like  manner,  and  doath  him  immediately 
with  his  ordinary  cloaths,  left  he  take  cold ;  and  if  you 
feppofe  him  y^ry  hot,  throw  a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  th^it 
he  may  not  cool  too  faft,  which  you  may  abate  when 
you  pleafe,  andfo  let  him  ftand  on  his  fnaffle  two  hours 
or  better,  now  and  then  ftiiTing  him  in  his  ftall  with 
your  whip,  to  prevent  him  from  growing  itiff  in  the  legs 
and  joints.  * 

'  When  that  time  is  expired,  and  yoit  think  he  is  tho- 
rough coo),  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his  head*  pick  his-  feet 
from  dirt  or  gravel,  put  on  his  collar,  and  give  him  a 
quart  or  three  pints  of  sifted  oats,  mixt  with  a  handftU 
cX  cljsfan  drefsed  hemp-feed  5  but  give  him  not  more 
than  the  quantity  preftribed,  for  fear  of  taking  ai^ay  his. 
ftofkuich,  which  wil9  be  very  moch' weakened  through 
the  heat  of  his  body  and  want  of  water. 

Hvefl  take  off  tb6  fpMecldtlk  (if  it  hasnotcbeendone 
^efons)  for  fedr  pf  keepii^4tiai  hot  too  long,  and  when 
he  hafe  ^aten  his  com,  throw  a  good  quantity  of  hay, 
cWfirtiAifted,  on  his  tivter^  and  1^  him  reft  two  or  three 
hMrt  or  ttaereabMU/ 

Having  prepared  him  a  good  mash,  made  of  half  a 
^h^6{wAt%  i^U  ^oMKl,  and  hpilivg  kot  water^  fo 


much  asthe  malt  will  fweeten  and  the  horfe  will  drink, 
ftir  them  well  together,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  cloth, 
till  the  water  has  extracted  the  ftrength  of  the  malt, 
which  will  be  almoft  as  fweet  as  honey,  and  feel  ropy,  like 
birdlime ;  being  but  little  mfxre  thah  blood  warm,  give 
it  the  horfe,  but  not  before,  left  the  fteam  go  up  his 
noftrils  and  offend  him,  and  when  he  h^  drank  vp  , 
the  water,  let  him,  if  he  pleafe,  eat  the  malt  too. 

But  if  he  refufcs  to  drink  it^  you  muft  not  give  him 
any  other  water  that  night,  but  place  this  drink  in  fome 
part  of  his  ftall,  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and 
let  it  frand  by  him  all  nightj  that  he  may  drink  it  when 
he  pleafes. 

This  mash,  or  as  it  is  called,  horfe  caudle,  will  com* 
fort  his  ftomach,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 
heat  after  his  day*;^  hunting  \  it  will  bring  away  all  man- 
mT  of  greafe  and  grofs  humours,  which  have  been  dif- 
folved  by  the  day's  labour  ;  and  the  fume  of  the  malt- 
grains,  after  he  has  drank  the  water,  will  difperie  the 
watery  hunxmi^s,  which  might  otherwife  annoy  his  head 
and  is  allowed  by  all  skilled  in  horfes  to  be  very  advan* 
tageous  on  that  account. 

Af^er  he  has  eaten  his  mash,  ftrip  him  of  his  clothes, 
and  run  him  over  with  a  curry-comb,  French  brush, 
hair-patch,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  cloath  him  up  again  y 
and  cieanfe  his  legs  as  well  as  his  body,  of  all  dkt  and 
filth  which  may  annoy  them,  and  then  remove  him  into^ 
another  ftall  (mat  you  may  not  wet  his  litter)  and  batbie> 
his  legs  all  -over  from  the  knees,  with  warm  beef  broth, 
or  (which  is  better)  with  a  quart  of  warm  nriae^  in 
which  four  ounces  of  falt-petre  has  been  difsolved  i  then 
rub  his  legs  dry,  fet  him  again  into  his  ftall,  and  give 
him  a  good  home  feeding  of  oats,  or  bread,  which  he 
likes  beft,  or  both,  and  having  shook  a  good  qymiity 
of  litter  under  him,  that  he  may  reft  the  better&  and 
thrown  him  hay  enough  for  all  night,  shot  the  fcable^ 
door  cbfc,  and  leave  him  to  his  reft  till  the  next  morning. 

About  six  or  feven  d'dock  the  next  rooming  go  to  ' 
him  again,  but  don't  djfturb  him^  for  the  liiormng^ 
reft  is  as  refreshing  to  a  horfe  as  a  man ;  Imt  when  ho»^ 
rifes  of  his  own  accord,  go  to  him,  put  back  his  dung 
from  his  litter,  and  obferve  what  colour  it  is  o^  whether  ' 
it  be  greafy,  and  s&ine  outwardfy,  and  alfo  break  it  with 
your  feet,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo  inwardly,  for  if  it  be  greafy 
and  foul  (which  you  may  know  by  its  shining  outwardly, 
and  by  the  fpots  like  ioap  that  will  appose  within)  or  if 
it  appear  of  a  dark  brown  cdour,  and  harder  than  it    - 
wa§,  it  is  a  token  that  the  burning  of  the  day  befere 
has  done  him  good,  by  difsoiving  part  of  the  inward 
glut  which  was  within  him  \  and  tha*efore  the  next 
time  you  hunt  ^ou  should  increafe  his  labour  but  a  little* 

Biit  if  you  perceive  no  ftich  fymploms,  but  that  his 
dung  appears  bright,  but  rather  foft  than  hard,  without 
greaie,  and  in  a  word;  that  it  holds  the  fame  pale  yellow 
colour,  that  it  did  before  he  hunted,  then  it  is  a  sign  Aat 
a  day's  hnming  made  no  difselution,  tiht  tbac  Jiis  body 
remains  in  the  £anie  ftate  ftill,  and  therefene>tke  next 
day's  hutiting,  yoq  may  almoft  doodle  his  labour. , 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  his  ^ung,.  then  yon 
may  proceed  to  order  him  as  on  his  days  of  r^t ;  that  is 
to  fay,  yott^shall  giie  him  a  hanudfuior  two  of  oat* before 
water,  then  drels,  water,  aii^  feed,.  &c.  as. in  the  firft  . 
fovtnight.      Asi  CO  his  feeding,  youjmttft  nnt  ioefatt  to 


cbwKge,  hb  foody  as  has beenJxefoiie  directed^  ^'$i«ing 
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Sie  third  fortnighfj  Diet  ^  life,  for  a  Hunting'Horse. 

Hy  this  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  clean,  his*flesh 
-^ili  be  fo  enfeamed,  arid  his  wind  fo  improved,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  ride  a  chafe  of  three  or  four  miles  without 
blowiiig  or  fweating »  and  you  may  find  by  his  chaul 
and  flanlc,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that  he  is  m  an  indifferent 
go»ditateof  body,  and  therefore  in  this  next  fortnight 
you  muft  increafe  his  labour,  and  by  that  means  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  judgement  what  he  will  be  able  to 
df),  and  whether  or  no  he  will  ever  be  fit  for  running  for 
plates,  or  ^  match. 

.  When  your  horfe  is  fet  over  night,  and  fed  early  in 
the  morning,  as  has  been  directed  for  the  fecotld  fort* 
^ght,  then  go  into  the  field  with  him,  and  when  he  is 
eoa^y  (as  he  wiU  be  by  the  time  you  have  ftarted  your 
^ame)  follow  the  dogs  at  a  good  round  rate,  as  at  half- 
fpeed,  «Hd  fo  continue  till  you  have  either  killed  or  loft 
your  firft  hare. 

This  will  fo  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will  have  fo 
emptied  himfelf,  that  he  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be 
rid  the  next  chafe  briskly,  which  as  foon  as  it  is  begmi, 
you  may  follow  the  dogs  at  three  quarters  fpeed,  and  as 
near  as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfeman  and  skilful  huntfman ; 
but  be  fure  to  take  care  not  to  ftrain  him. 

During  this  days  ridings  you  ought  to  bbferve  nicely 
your  horfe's  fweat  under  his  faddle  and  fore-bowels, 
and  if  it  appears  white,  like  froth  or  foap^fuds,  it  is 
%  siffi  of  inward  dut  and  fouhiefs,  and  that  your  day  s 
exercife  was  enou^  for  him,  therefore  ride  him  home, 
and  order  him  as  before  directed. 

But  if  it  has  happened  that-your  exercife  has  been 
fo  eafy  as  not  to  fweat  your  horfe  thoroughly,  then  you 
ought  to  make  a  train  fcent  of  four  miles  in  length,  or 
thereabouts,  and  laying  on  vour  fieeteft  dogs,  ride  it 
briskly,  and  afterwards  cool  nim  in  the  field,  and  ride 
him  home  and  order  him  as  has  been  before  directed. 

A  train  fcent,  is  the  trailing  of  a  dead  cat  or  fox  (and 
ia  cafe  of  necefsity  a  red  herrimr)  three  or  four  miles,  ac- 
cording as  the  rider  shall  plesi^,  and  then  laying  their 
Vlogs  on  the  fcent. 

It  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  or  three  couple  of  the 
fieeteft  hounds  that   can  pofsibly  be  procured,  for  this  . 
{>urpofe. 

It  is  true,  indeed^  fome  skilful  fportfmen  do  make  ufe 
of  their  harriers  in  this  cafe,  for  their  diversion^  but 
it  will  not  be  convenient  to  ufe  them  to  it  often,  for  it 
will  be  aptt6  induce  them  to  lie  off  the  line,  and  fling 
fo  wide,  that  they  will  not  be  worth  any  thing. 

When  you  take  off  your  horfcls  bridle,  give  him  a 
Ifood  quantity  of  rye-bread,  inftead  of  hemp-feed  and 
oats,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake  a  peck  loaf  *,  for  this 
being  cold" and  mcdft,  will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body, 
liter  his  labour,  and  prevent  coftivenefs,  to  which  you 
-91  find  him  addicted  ;  then  give  him  hay,  and  after- 
wards anuish,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  before  di- 
rected* AH  dirough  Flanders  It  was,,and  pofsibly  is  ftill, 
the.cuftom  to  feed  the  poft  horfes  with  coarfe  oat-bread 
for  which,  purpofe  large  loaves  were  put  in  the  boot, 
wbicKwere  cut  in  pieces  and  given  the  hoifes  whenever 
theyftopped. 

•The  nextmoming,  if  you  perceive  by  his  dung  that 
^i  body  is  di&empered,  and  that  he  is  hard  bound, 
(honta^  fqme  crumbs  of  yoiu:  rye-bread,  and  work.it 
w^has  <mitl>fiKBet:fixsh  butter  as  will  make  it  into  a  pafte,- 
s^  &iake  it  tip  into  balls  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large 
^alnyt,  of  which j;ive  himfi.ve  or  six  in  a  morning  faftixig. 


After  this  put  the  faddle  on  upon  the  cloth,  get  up 
and  gallop  him  gently  upon  fome  grafs-plat  or  close  that 
is  near  at  hand,  till  he  begins  to  fweat  under  bis  ears, 
and  then  carry  him  into  the  ftable  agaiii>  lub  him  well, 
and  tlirow  a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  and  a  go(>d  quantity 
of  fresh  litter  under  him,  and  let  hiin  ftand  two 
hours  on  the  bridle  \  give  him  a  quantity  of  rye-bread, 
and  fome  hay  to  chew  upon,  and  give  him  a  wann 
mash,  feed  him  with  bread  and  corn  as  much  as  he -will 
eat,  and  alfo  as  much  hay  as  he  will  eat. 

The  next  day  water  him  abroad,  and  order  him  as  is- 
before  directed  for  dqys  of  reft. 

The  next  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  but  not  fo 
hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  tiie  afternoon  \  but 
then  ride  him  after  the  dogs  brisk ly^  and  if  that  does, 
not  make  him  fweat  thoroughly,  make  another  train 
fcent,  and  follow  the  dogs  three  quarters  fj?ec*d,  that  he 
may  fweat  heartily:  then  cool  hiui  a  little,  and  ride, 
him  home,  and  as  foon  as  he  is  come  into  the  ftable>  give 
him  two  or'three  balls  as  big  a3  walnuts,  of  the  follow- 
ing excellent  fcouring : 

Take  of  butter,  eight  ounces;  lenitive  eleauary, 
four  ounces ;  gromweU-  broom,  and  parsley- feeds,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  of  each  one  ounce  5  of  jalap,  two  ounces ;  re- 
duce the  feeds  to  %  powder,  then  ftir  them  into  a  pafte 
with  the  electuary  and  butter,  knead  it  well  together,, 
put  it  into  a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  ftopped  for  ufe. 

>As  foon  as  the  horfe  has  taken  thefe  balls,  rub  him  dryv 
drefs  him,  cloath  him  warm,^  let  him  ftand  two  or  three 
hours  upon  the  fnafile  ;  afterwards  give  him  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  order  him  as  you  have  been 
directed  before,  as  to  hay,  provender,  mash,  &c.  and  fo 
leave  him  till  the  next  morning. 

In  the  morning  take  notice  of  his  dung,  whether  it 
ftill  retains  the  true  colour,  ^r  be  dark,  or  black,  or  red 
and  high  coloured :  in  the  next  place,  whether  it  be 
loofe  and  thin,  or  hard  and  dry. 

If  it  be  of  a  pale  yellow,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it 
is  a  sign  of  heahh,  ftrehgth,  and  cleannefs ;  if  it  be 
dark,  or  blacky  then  it  is  a  sign  there  is  greafe  and  other 
ill  humours  ftirred  up,  which  are  not  yet  evacuated :  if 
it  be  red  and  high  coloured,  then  it  is  a  sign  that  his 
blood  is  feverish  and  diftempered,  by  means  of  inward . 
heat;  if  it  be  loofe  and  thin,  it  is  a  sign  of  weaknefs; 
but  i£  hard  and  dry,  it  shews  the  horfe  to  be  hot  in- 
wardly, or  elfe  that  be  is  a  foul  feeder :  but  if  his  dung 
be  in  medium  between  hard  and  foft,  and  fmell  ftrong, 
it  is  a  sign  of  health  and  vigour. 

When  thefe  obfervations  have  been  made  on  his  dune, 
then  feed,  drefs,  water,  &c.  as  on  his  ufual  days  of  relt. 

The  next  day  have  him  abroad  into  the  fields  againt 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  labour  more 
than  raking  him  from  hill  to  hill  after  the  dogs,  keeping 
him  without  found  of  their  cry  \  for  the  intent  of  this 
day  s  exercife  is. only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and  procure 
him  an  appetite* . 

In  nding,  let  him  ftand  (till  to  dung,  and  XqA  back 
on  it,  that  yon  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  ftate  thereb)r« 

When  the  day  is  near  fpent,  ride  him  home  with- 
out theleaft  fweat,  and  onler  htni  2s  at  other  times, 
except  that  you  are  not  to  give  him  any  fcourii^  or 
rye-bread.     '      '  .f  C^ r^r^t 

You  may,  if  you  pleafc,  tWfi  day,  watq*  jmu*  h(9^ 
both  at  going  into  the  field  and  commg  out,  galloping 
after  it^  to  warm  the  water  in  his  belly* 
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The  next  day  being  to  be  a  day  of  reft,  order  him 
in  the  fame  manner  in  every  refpeft  as  on  other  days  of 
reft ;  and  as  you  have  fpent  this  week",  you  muft  fpend 
the  'ne^t,  withotit  any  alteration;  and  by  this  time, 
and  this  management,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
vour  horfe  has  been  drawn  clean  e.iough  for  ordinary 
b'jntinu:. 

So  that  afterwards,  only  taking  care  to  hunt  your 
horfe  with  modersftipn' twice  or  three  times  a  week,  at 
your   pleafure,   and   according   to   the   conftkution   of 

Jour    hoffe*s   body,    you    need    not    queftion    bu^  to 
avc  him  in   as  good   ftate  and    ftrcngth  as  you  can 
.  defire,  without  danger  of  his  wind,  eye-fight,  feet,  or 
body.  - 

Having  thus  drawn  your  horfe  clean,  according  to 
art,  you  will  perceive  thofe  fiens  before-mentioned  very 
plainly,  for  his  flefh  on  his  fliort  ribs  and  buttocks  will 
be  as  hard  as  brawn^  his  flanks  will  be  thin,  and  nothing 
to  be  fcU  but  a  double  fkin,  and  chaps  fo  clean  fronri  f<.t, 
glot,  or  kernels,  that  you  may  hide  your  lifts  in  them  ; 
and  above  all,  his  exercife  will  give  plain  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  ordering  him, 
for  he  will  run  three  or  four  miles,  three  quarters 
fpeedy  without  fweating,  or  fcarcc  fo  much  as  blow- 
ing. 

When  the  horfe  has  been  brought  to  this^  fl'ate,  you 
muft  ufe  nomorefcourings  after  hunting  (becaufe  nature 
has  nothing  to  work  on)  but  rye*bread  and  mafh,  ex- 
cept the  horfe  be  now  and  then  troubled  with  fome  lit- 
tle pofe  in  his  head ;  then  bruife  a  little  muftar<f-feed 
in  a  fine  linen  rag,  and  fteep  it  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  untying  the  rag,  mix  the 
muflard  feed  and  the  ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
oats,  and  give  i;  to  him* 

In  the  hft  place,  the  horfe  having  been  thus  drawn 
clean,  you  ought  to  take  care  not  to  let  him  grow  foul 
again,  tKrough  want  of  either  sjiring  or'hunting,  or  any 
other  negligence,  left  by  that  means  you  make  yourfelf 
a  double  trouble.  .  . 

Of  Breeding  Hunting  and  Race  Horfes^ 

Procure  either  an  Arabian,  a  Spanifli,  a  Turkifli  horfe, 
era  Barbvfor  a  ftallion,  which  is  well  ftiaped,  and  of  a 
good  colour,  to  beautify  your  race;  and  fome  advife 
that  he  be  well  marked  ailfo,  though  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  marks  are  not  fo  fignificant  as  Mr. 
Blundevil  and  Fredcrigo  Grissone  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

Thofe  whQ  have  travelled  into  thofe  part^,  report, 
that  the  right  Arabian  horfes  are  valued  at  an  almoft  m- 
credible  rate;  at  five  hundred,  and  others  fay,  even 
two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  a  horfe ;  that  the  Arabs 
are  as  careful  of  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes 
as  Pirinccs  art  in  keeping^  their  pedigrees;  that  they 
keep  them  with  medals  ;  and  that  each  fon^s  portion  is 
ufually  two  fuits  of  arms,  two  fcymetars,  and  one  of 
thefc  horfes.  1  he  Arabs  boaft,  that  they  will  ride 
eighty  miles  a  day  without  drawing  bitt;  which  is  no 
more  than  has  been  performed  by  fevcral  of  our  Englifli 
borfcs,  ^ 

B«t  much  more  was  -performed  by  a  highwajmian^s 

^•T»  B«»»Ier,  Prhiter, 
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horfe,  ^bo  having  commi' ted  a  robbery,  rode  on  xhn 
'fame  day  firom  London  to  York,  being  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

Notwiihftanding  their  great  value,  and  the  difliculty 
in  bringing  them  from  Scanderoon  to  England  by  fea, 
yet  by  the  care  and  charge  of  fome  breeders  in  the  north, 
the  Arabian  horfe  is  no  ft  ranger  to  thefe  parts. 

A  Spanifli  horfe  (in  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle's  opinion) 
is  the  nobleft  horfe  in  the  world,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
that  can  be ;  no  horfe  is  fo  beautifully  fhaped  all  over 
from  head  to  croup,  and  he  is  abfolutely  the  beft  ftallion 
in  the  uorld,  eiiher  for  breed,  for  the  manage,  the  war, 
the  pad,  hunting,  or  running  horfes ;  but  as  they  are 
excellent,  fo  is  their  price  extravagant,  three  or  fouf 
bundled  piftoles  being  a  common  price  for  a  Spanilh 
hoi  fe. 

Several  have  been  fold  for  feven  hundred,  eight  hun- 
dred, and  a  thoufand  piftoles  apiece. 

The  beft  Spanifli  horfes  are  bred  in  Andalufla,  and 
particularly  s^t  Cordova;  where  the  King  has  many  ftuds 
of  mares,  and  fo  have  feveral  of  the  Spanifli  nobility  anS 
gentry. 

Btfides  the  great  price  they  coft  at  fir  ft,  the  charges 
of  the  Journey  from  Spain  to  England  is  very  confidera- 
ble ;  for  they  muft  travel  from  Andalufia  to  Bilboa  or 
St.  Sebaftian,  the  neareft  ports  to  England,  which  is  at 
leaft  four  .hundred  miles;  and  in  that  hot  country  ydu 
cannot  with  fafety  travel  your  horfe  above  twenty  piles 
a  day;  befides  you  muft  be  at  the  expence,  of  a  groom 
and  farrier,  and  the  cafualty  of  ficknefs,  lamenefs, 
and  death:  fo  that  if  he  flxould  happen  to  prqve 
an  extraordinarily  good  horfe  by  that  time  you  have 
got  him  home^  be  will  alfo  be  aii  extraordinarily  dear 
one. 

A  Turkifli  horfe  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  Spanifli  in 
beauty,  but  fomewhat  odd  fliaped,  his  head  being  fome- 
what  like  that  of  a  camel ;  he  has  excellent  eyes,  a  thin 
neck,  excellently  rifen,  and  fomewhat  large  of  body; 
his  Croup  is  like  that  of  a  mule,  his  legs  not  fo  under.  , 
Irmbed  as  that  ota  Barb,  but  very  finewy,  good  pafterns, 
and  good  hoofs :  they  never  amble,  but  trot  very  well, 
and  ai'e  at  prefent  accounted  better  ftallions  for  gallopers 
than  Barbs. 

3ome  merchants  tell  us,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
noble  and  diverting  fight,  to  a  lover  of  horfes,  than  to 
walk  in  the  paftures  near  Conftantinople,  about  (biling- 
time,  where  he  may  fee  many  hundred  fine  horfes  te- 
thered, and  every  horfe  has  his  attendant  or  keeper, 
with  his  little  tent  placed  near  htm  to  lie  in,  that  he 
may  look  to  hihi,  and  take  care  to  fluft  him  to  frefli 

gfafs- '       _ 

The  price  of  a  Turkifli  horfe  is  commonly  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and  when 
bought,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pafs ;  the  Grand  Signior 
being  fo  very  ftrift,  that  he  feldom  ^but  upon  very  extra- 
ordinary occafions)  permits  any  of  his  horfes  to  be  ex- 
ported out  of  his  dominions. 

But  if  you  fliould  attain  a  liberty  fo  to  do,  and  tra- 
vel by  land,  unlefs  y;ou  have  a  Turk  or  two  for  at 
convoy,  you  will  be  fitre  to  have  them  feized  on  by  the 
way. 

Anfl  befidesy  you  will  find  the  iismae  difficulties  of  a 
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Jong purney,  through  Germany,  great  charges  attending 
it,  by  having  a  groom  and  a  farrier,  whomuft  be  careful 
that  they  entnift  no  perfon  whatloever  with  the  care  of 
.him  but  themfelves,  efpecially  in  /hoting  hirp,  ior  'tis 
the  common  praflice  beyond  flea,  as  well  as.h^re>  where^ 
ever  ihey  fee  a  fine  horfe,  to  hire  a  farrjer  to  prick  hin>, 
that  they  may  buy  him  for  a  ftallion.  , 

But  fome  perfons  chufe  to  buy  horfes  at  Smyrna  'n 
Anatolia,  and  from  jthencc,  and  from  Coiiffantinople,  to 
tranfportthem  to  England  by  fea,  which  if  the  ^^^'ind  ferve 
right,  arrive  in  >.nglar,d  in  a  month  j  though  generally 
the  merchants  voyages  are  not  made  in  much  less  than 
two  or  three  months. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  in 
beauty;  but  our  modern  breeders  account  him  too 
/lender  and  lady-like  to  breed  from,  and  therefore  in  the 
north  of  EngJand  they  prefer  the  Spanilb  and  TurJcilh 
horfe  before  him. 

He  is  Jo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  he  will 
flumble  ofl  ^rpet  ground. 

His  trot  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  bis  gallop  low,  aiwl  with 
much  eafe  to  himfelfj  but  he  is  for  the  moft  part  finewy 
and  nervous,  exceUcntly  winded,  and  good  far  a  courfe  if 
he  be  not  over- weighted. 

The  mountain  Barbs  arp  cfteemed  the  beft,  becaufi; 
they  arc  ftrongeft  and  largcft  ;  they  belong  to  the  Alhrr 
bes,  who  valf^p  them  themfelves  as  much  as  other  na* 
tions  do,  and  therpfx>r.e  will  not  part  with  them  to  any 
perfon,  ^cept  to  the  Prince  of  the  band  to  which  they 
pelongjN^ho  can  at  ^ny  time  ^t  hi3  pleafure  command 
them  for  his  own  ufe  :  but  for  the  other  more  ordinary 
fort,  they  are  to  be  met  with  very  common  in  the 
hands  of  our  nobility  and  gentry ;  or  if  you  fend  to  Lan- 
guedoc,  or  Provence  in  France,  they  may  be  bought 
tl?erc  for  forty  or  fifty  piftoles  a  horfe. 

Ox  if  you.  f(;t}d  to  Barbary,  you  may  buy  one  for 
thirty  pounds  or  thereabouts  ;  bqt  in  this  cafe  the 
charts  and  journey  will  be  great,  for  though  it  be 
ho  great  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Marfeilles  in  France, 

ifet  from  Marfeilles  to  Calais,  by  lan^,  is  the  whole 
engtb  of  France,  and  from  thence  they  are  fbipped  for 
England. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  choice  of 
mares,  and  according  to  the  P»4ke  of  Ne^\ca{lie's 
opinion,  the  fined  mare  to  breed  out  of,  is  one  that  has 
been  bred  pf  an  Englifh  m4re,  ^nd  a  ftulliun  of  either  of 
thefe  racers  J  hut,  if  you  can't  get  fuch  a  mare,  then 
get  a  right  bred  Knglifli  nxare  by  &vc  ainl.dam,  that  is 
U'ell  fore-handed,  w^ell  un4^.rUid,  ajid  ilrang  put  toge- 
ther in  general ;  bift  in  particular,  fee  that  ihe  have  a 
lean  head,  wide  noflrils,  open  chanl,  a  b  g  weafand,  and 
the  wind-pipe  (lrai^(  and  loofe ;  a^'d  of  about  five  or 
fix  years  old ;  afid  ^e  furc  chat  the  flallion  he  i;iot  too 
old. 

Ji  ft'thi  ^ood  4f  fhe  St  allien. 

Keep  him  as  high  as  p<?i9?iWy  you  cari,  for  the  firfl 
four  or  five  months  before  tjlpe  time  of  covering,  with 
old  clean  oats  and  fplit  be^i^  well  h^Hed,  and  if  you 
pi  afe  you  may  add  bread  to  them,  fuch  as  you  will  here- 
after be  diredied  to  make;  and  iip^apd  thep  a  handful 
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of,ckan  wheat  may  be  given  him,  or  oats  jKvafted  in 
ftrpng  ale,  for  variety. 

Mr.  Morgan  advifes  to  fcatter  bay-falt  and  anri- 
feeds  in  his  provender  ;  but  others  arc  of  opinion  that 
this  IS  tuperfluous,  \^h^\e  the  horfe  is  in  health. 

Be  f'ire  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  good  old  fweet  hay, 
well  cleanfed  from  duft,  and  good  wheat  ftraw  to  lie 
on;  water  Jiina  twice  a  day  at  fome  running  flream,  or 
eli'e  in  a  cjc^r  (landing  pond  of  wattr,  if  you  cannot  have 
the  firft  ;  and  gallop  him  after  he  has  drank  in  fome 
meadow  or  level  piece  of  grpund. 

Po  not  fufTer  him  to  drink  his  fill  at  his  ficft  coming 
to  the  water,  but  after  his  firfl  draught,  gallop  and  fcope 
him  up  and  clovn  to  warm  him,  and  then  bring  him  to 
the  water  again  ian^  let  him  drink  his  fill,  sailoping  him 
again  as  before  ;  n:ver  leaving  the  water  till  he  has  drank 
as  n\uc\i  as  he  will* 

By  this  means  you  will  prevent  raw  crudities,  which 
the  coldnefs  of  the  water  woM  other  wife  produce,  to 
the  detriment  pf  his  ftomach,  if  you  had  permitted  him 
to  drink  his  fill  at  firft ;  whereas  by  allowing  him  his 
fill  (though  by  degrees)  at  laft,  you  keep  his  oody  from 
drying  too  faff. 

Mr.  Morgan,  indeed, direfls  the  fweatii^  of  him  every 
day,  earlv  in  the  morning,  which  he  fays  will  not  outy 
perfedt  digeftion,  and  ej^auft  the  moiJ^ure  frpfn  his 
feed,  but  Mo  strengthen  and  cleanfe  his  blood  and  body 
fr.om  all  raw  and  imperfect  humours  ;  but  others  are  of 
opinion  it  will  dry  up  the  radical  moifture  too  faft  j  and 
likewife,  inftead  of  heightening  hi^  pride  and  lull,  weakcQ 
him  too  much. 

As  fpr  otlier  rules  for  the  ordering  him  after  w^ter*. 
ing,  and  thp  hours  pf  feeding,  &c.  they  will  be  mpr^ 
proper, 

When  the  ftalKon  is  in  luft,  and  the  time  of  covering 
him  \s  come,  which  is  beft  tp  be  in  May,  that  the  foais 
may  fall  in  the  April  following,  othcrwife  they  will  h^ve 
little  or  no  grafs. 

Pull  off  bis  hinder  (hoes,  and  lead  him  to  the  plac^ 
where  the  ftud  of  mares  are  which  you  intend  for  co- 
vciing  J  which  place  ought  to  be  clofe,  well  fenced, 
and  in  it  a  little  hut  for  a  man  to  lie  in,  and  a  larger 
(bed  with  ?  manger  to  feed  your  ilailion  with  bread 
and  corn  during  his  abode  with  the  mares,  and  (heltifc 
him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  in  rainy  weather ;  this  clofe 
f>fight  to  be  of  fu.^cient.l4rgenefs  to  keep  your  mares 
weii  for  two  months. 

Before  you  pu'l  cff  his  bridle,  let  him  cover  a  marc 
or  two  in  hand,  then  turn  him  loofe  amongft  them,  aaJ 
put  all  your  mares  to  him,  as  w<rll  thofe  that  are  ^^th 
foal  as  thiife  which  are  not,  for  there  is  no  d^mger  if\ 
it;  ^nd  by  that  means  thev  will  ail  be  fexved  in  their 
heig(it  of  lull,  and  ^^cording  to  th^  intention  ^of  r^-» 
?ur?. 

VVben.  vour  flallion  has  covered  tfiem  once,  b^  will 
try  them  all  over  again,  and  thofe  thaj^  will  ashi^if  ^i;;\, 
he  will  fprve,  and  when  he  has .  dqne  his  bn^o^f^  ^ 
will  beat  againft  th?  pales,  and  ^teq^t  to  be  at  Jib^firt^, 
Whl(;\i  when  yoyr  mail  find?  (*v:hQ  is  |p  pbferviC  fhe^ 
night  apd  day,  and  t^  t^ke  cj^jre  fhat  ao  ptbar^qiafes^fir^ 
put  to  your  horfe,  and  rfo  give  vou  an  account  wIh^ 
p^fe   th^  horj^s  and  ^(fh  iW^->i<tWi  f^JPfr.hjtfipp, 
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«x}  keep.  Mm  wdV  as  you  dkl  before,  firft  gW»g  Wm  a 
maQi  or  two,  to  help  to  rettorc  nature  5  for  you  wiii  find 
him  ]ittlc  bntiktn  and  b6ncs,  and  his  mane  and.  tail  will 
fell  off. 

Be  fare  never  totgivfe  him  abov«  ten  or  twelve  mares 
io  a  feafon  at  moft,  other  ^tfe  you  w\\\  fcawre  rccovjer  bim. 
againft  the  next  covering  time* 

When  your  ftallion  is  paft  this  ufe,.  then  buy  an- 
other, forthebeft  kjnd  will  in  time  degenerate.  B\it 
the  Duke  of  Newcafllc  fays  yo"  cannot  do  better  than 
to  let  your  own  mancp  be  covered  by  their  fires. 

Someadviie  coviering  jn-  hand,  ars  the  other  is  called' 
ooveriog  oat  ofthund^  and  isras^ follows:  ^^herryou  have 
brought  both  your  horfe  and' your  marc  to  a  proper  coti- 
ditioA  fi>r  breeding  by  art  and  good  feedings  then  fet 
fome  ordinary  ftone  hag  by.  her  for  a, day  or  two^  to  woo 
her;,  and  that  will  make  her  fo  prone  to  lu/H  that  lh« 
wiH  readily  receive  your  fbllion,  which  yon  fcould 
prefeot  to  her,  either  ^rly  in  a  morning  or  late  in:  an 
evening,  for  a  .day  or  ttVo  together,,  and  let  him  covtr 
in  hand  once.or  twice,  if  )'du  pleafe,  at  ettch  time  ob- 
fprving  to  give  the  horie  the  advantage  of  ground^  a«d' 
have  a  perfon  ready  with  a  bucket  of  ooki  warer  to 
throw  on  the  mare's  ftiape  immediately  upon  the  dif- 
monminer  of  the  horfe,  which  will  make  her  retain  the 
feed  flwr  received  the  better;  cfpeciaily  if  you  get  on  h«r 
back,  and  tror  her  up  and  down  ftvr  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
hat  take  care  of  heating  or  ftntining  her:  and  it  will  not 
be  amils  if  you  let  them  feft  two  hours  after  fuch  ad^ 
and  thtn  give  each  of  them  a  warm  ma(b,  aind  it  is 
odds  but  this  way  your  mares  may  be  as  weil 
ferved  as  the  other,  and  your  ftallion  laft  you  mtich 
longer. 

It^  3»ou  Cake  care  to  houle  the  mares  all  the  vwnter,  and 
krep  them  well,  their  colts  will  prove  the  better.  Sts 
Foals  aud  Colts. 


0/ a  Hunting- Match. 

The  firft  thing  that  is  to.be  confidered  by  one  who 
dcfigns  to  match  his  hurfe  for  his  own  advantage,  and 
his  horfe's  credit,  is  not  to  flatter  himfclf  with  the  opi- 
nion Cii  his  horfe,  by  fancying  that  be  is  a  fwtfr,  when 
he  is  but  a,{]^>w  galloper,  and  that  he  is  a  whole  running 
horfe  (ih<*t  is,>chat  he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob 
at  the  height  of  hia  f.;jeed)  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two 
or  three. 

Very  probaWy  foo^e  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  their  being  mi(iAki:a  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 
who,  for  wAiu  of  trying  them  againft  other  dogs  that 
have  be*n  really  fteer,  have  fuppofcd  their  own  10  be 
fo,  when,  in  rediiiy,  they  are  but  of  a  middling  fpeed  5 
aiKi  becaufe  their  horfe,  -when  trained,  was  able  to  fol- 
low them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  therefore 
made  a  fdfe  concKjAont  that  their  horfe  is.  as  fwift  as 
tka  bcftf  but  upon  trial  againft  a  horfe  that  has  been 
o^\f  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly  fleer,  have 
bnifihe  their  experience  fuU  dear. 

Tifcecefore  it  is  advifsble  for  all  lo^rs  of  hunting,  to 
'two.  evt  three  couple  uf  tried  hounds,  and  once 


€sr  twice  a  week  to  follow  them  after  a  (rain-fcetit,  and 
when  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and  to 
endure  heatf  arid  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may  better  rely  on 
bis  (^t6  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare  chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brifldy,  till  his  body  be  as  it  were  bathed 
in  fweat;  and  then  aft-r  the  hare  has  been  killed  in  a 
nipping  frofly  morning,  can  endure  to  (land  till  the 
fweat  be  frozen  on  his  back,  fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be 
pierced  with  cold  as  well  asthe  heat;  and  then  even  in 
that  extremity  of  cold,  to  ride  another  chafe,  as  brifkly, 
and  with  as  much  courage  as  he  did  the  former ;  that 
horfe  which  can  thus  endure  heats  and  colds,  is  moft 
valued  by  fportf.nen. 

Therefore  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  g^ood- 
nefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the  firfl 
hare,  if  the  chafe  has  been  any  thing  brifk;  if  when  he 
is  cold  he  (brinks  up  his  body,  and  draws  his  legs  up  to- 
gether, it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vigour  and  cou* 
rage.;  the  like  may  be  done  by  the  flacking  of  his  girths 
after  the  firft  chafe  and  from  the  dulnefs  of  his  teeth, 
and  the  dulnefs  of  his  countenance,  all  which  are  true 
tokens  of  faintnefs,  and  being  tired ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is 
not  to  be  rdied  oTi  in  cafe  of  a  wager. 

But  if  your  horfe  is  not  only  in  your  owm  judgment, 
but  alfo  in  that  of  fkilful  horfemen,  a  horfe  of  approved 
fpeed  and  toughnefs,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  match  him, 
or  to  run  for  a  plate,  then  you  may  hope  for  th^  following 
advantages : 

But  firft  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  modern 
way  of  deciding  wagers. 

The  old  viray  of  trial  was,  by  runnirtg  (o  m»ny  tratn- 
ftcnts  after  hounds,  as  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  concerned,  and  a  bell  courfe,  this  being  found 
not  fo  uncertain,  but  more  durable  than  hare-hunting  ; 
and  the  advantage  confifted*  in  having  the  trains  led 
on  earth  moft  fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
horfes. 

But  others  choofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  f  ich  an  hour, 
and  then  to  run  this  wild  goof<;  chafe.  See  Wild  Goose 
Chasj. 

But  this  chafe  was  found  by  experience  inhuman, 
and  deftrufifive  to  good  horfes,  efpecialiy  vfrhen  two 
good  horfes  were  matched  5  for  neither  being  able  to 
diftance  the  other,  till  being  both  ready  to  fink  under 
their  riders  through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  thev  were* 
obliged  to  draw  the  match,  and  leave  ic  undecided,  after 
both  the  horfes  were  q^hc  fpoiled. 

This  induced  them  to  run  train-fcent^,  whicih  were 
afterwards  changed  for  three  heatc,  and  a  ftraighc 
courfe  J  and  that  thofe  who  were  lovers  of  huntin^- 
horfes  might  be  encouraged  to  keep  good  ones,  plates 
have  been  ereclcd  in  many  places  in  England,  purpofely* 
for  the  fake  of  hunting- horfes  ;  and  the  articles  of  fomc^ 
places  exclude  all  others,  namely,  gallbpers,  from  run- 
ning. 

But  whether  you  would  match  your  horfe  againft  a 
particular  horfe,  or  put  him  in  for  a  plate,  where  he 
muft  run  againfl:  all  that  come  in  general,  you  ou^ht  to 
know- the  conftitution  and  quality  of  y-)ur  horfe,  before 
you  veRtu*e.any  wager  on  his  biaa,  whether  he  be  hot 
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and  fiery,  or  cool  and  temperate  in  rid'ng :  whethier  he 
be  very  iwift,  bur  not  hard  at  bott  im  ;  or  flow,  but  yet 
fure  i  and  one  that  will  fticlc  a!  marlcs,  or  what  fort  of 
ground  he  n  oft  oclights  to  gallop;  whether  he  dtrlights 
to  go  up  hill  or  down  bill,  or  t\U  to  (kelp  on  a  flat ; 
whether  to  run  on  deep  or  light  ground  ;  whether  on 
rack-ways,  or  carpet •  ground  j  whether  amcngft  mole-' 
hill?,  or  on  meadow- ground ;  whether  lie  be  well- 
winded  or  thick-winded ;  (o  that  though  he  will  anfwer 
a  fpur,  and  n  end  upon  lapping,  yet  he  muft  have  eafe  by 
fobs. 

All  thefe  particulars  arc  necefTary  to  bc^ known,  to  the 
end  you  may  draw  th  fe  advantages  from  them  which 
may  be  offered  in  making  matches  :  As  thus  for  exam- 
ple : 

If  your  horfe  be  hot  and  fierv,  it  is  odds  but  he 
is  fleet  withal  (for  generally  /uch  horfes  are  fo) 
and  delights  to  run  upon  light  and  hard  flats,  and 
muft  be  held  hard  by  the  rider,  that  he  may  have  time 
to  recover  wind  by  bis  fobs,  or  clfe  his  fury  will  choak 
him. 

But  whereas  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  nothing- 
that  is  violent  can  be  Ufting,  and  therefore  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  fuch  hot-mettled  horfes  can  be  tough  and 
hard  at  bottom ;  this  is  reckoned  by  fome  to  be  but  a 
popular  error :  Tor  that  thefe  two  qualities  have  been  re- 
conciled at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  make  the  moft  fiery  horfe 
manageable,  and  to  endure  both  whip  and  fpur;  and  if 
fo,  although  he  fhould  not  prove  at  bottom  fo  truly 
tough  as  the  craving  drudge,  yet  his  fpeed  {haH  anfwer 
for  it  in  all  points,  and  ferve  in  its  ftead  by  the  manage- 
ment of  his  rider. 

.  The  beft  way  of  matching  fuch  a  horfe  is,  to  agree  to 
r^D  train  fcents,  and  the  fewer  the  better  for  you,  before 
you  come  to.the  courfe:  alfo  in  thife  train  fcents,  the 
fhortcr  you  make  your  diftance  the  better  5  and  mind, 
above  all  things,  to  make  your  bargain  to  ha\e  the 
leading  of  the  nrft  train,  and  then  make  choice  of  fuch 
grounds  were  your  horfe  may  beft  (how  his  fpeed,  and 
the  fleeteft  dogs  you  can  procure :  give  your  hounds  as 
much  law  before. you  as  your  tryers  will  allow,  and 
then  making  a  loofe,  try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind; 
but  if  you  fail  in  this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe, 
and  fave  aim  from  the  courfe :  but  if  your  horfe  be 
flow  but  well  winded,  and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the 
more  train  fcents  you  run  before  you  ^ome  to  the 
ftraight  courfe  the  better:  but  here  you  ought  to  obfervc 
to  gain  the  leading  of  the  firft  train  :  which  in  this  cafe 
you  muft  lead  it  upon  fuch  deep  earth,  that  it  may  not 
end  near  any  light  ground.  . 

For  this  is  the  rule  received  among  horfemen,  that 
the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the  laft  ends,  and  the 
laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  ftaning-place  of  the  courfe, 
therefore  remember  to  end  your  laft  on  deep  earths  as 
well  as  the  firft. 

In  the  next  place,  do  not  make  a  match  againft  a 
horfe  you  do  not  know,  without  having  firft  confulted 
fome  flcilful  ffiend,  on  whofe  judgment  and  honefty  you 
can  (afely  rely,  and  who  is  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  the  fpeed  of  your  adverfary*s  horfe,  and  his  manner 
of  riding ;  and  if  it  appears  that  he  is  any  ways  an- 
fwerable  to  your  own  in  fpeed  or  goodnefs,  be  not  too 


venturefome,  without  fome  reafonable  probabilities  of 
wiiming. 

Again,  be  fure  at  no  time  to  give  advantage  of  vrrigbt, 
for  you  will  fee  the  iaconveniency  of  it  at  the  latter  ecd 
of  die  day:  for  though  a  horfe  does  not  feel  it  w^faen  he 
is  frelh,  yet  it  will  fink  him  very  much  when  be  grains 
weaic.  The  length  of  a  horfe.loft  by  weight  in  tbc" firft 
train  may  pi'ove  a  diftance  it)  the  Araight  courfe  at  lati, 
for  the  weight  is  the  fame  every  heat,  though  his  ftrengih 
is  not. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  yoti  gnin  any  advantage  (d 
w^^g^t,  that  the  horfemen  mall  ride  fo  much  weight  as 
you  are  agreed  00,  befides.the  (addle  ;  for  by  this  amsus 
the  rider,  if  he  be  no  weight  of  himfelf,  muft  carry  the 
dead  weight  fom  ivhere  about  him,^  which  will.be  titM- 
blefome  to  the  rider,  as  well  a«  the  horfe  ;  and  the  mr*re 
fo  to  the  latter,  becaufe  it  is  more  remc^e  from  his  hark 
than  if  it  were  in  the  fiddle,  and  by  confe<|>ience  will 
more  difo)der  his  ftrojk  if  the  rider  incline  to  either 
fide  than  if  it  were  near  the  centre ;  as  is  to  be  fecn  in  a 
pair  of  (cales,  where  if  the  ptn  be  not  placed  exa^y 
in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  the  longeft  part  (isbeti^ 
farther  diftant  from  the  center)  will  be  the  hea- 
vieft. 

As  to  the  time  of  dieting,  that  muft  be  accordf  ng  M 
the  nature  of  your  horfe,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  body 
he  is  in;  for  though  he  may  be  clean  enough  for  ordi- 
nary huntings  yet  he  may  be  far  enough  frona  that  per- 
fect ft  ate  of  bo4y  that  a  m^tch  requires ;  and  to 
keep  him  in  fuch  ftridl  diet  all  the  (eafon  (except  00 
fuch  extraordinary  occafions)  would  be  aa  unneoefllary 
expence. 

As  to  the  difpofition  of  the  horfe  for  running,  that  is 
to  be  known  by  ufe  and  obfervadon,  for,  in  ^s  point, 
horfes  .differ  very  much  ;  for  fome  run  beft  when  they 
are  hi^h  in  cafe ;  others  when  they  are  in  a  mxddKfig 
condition  of  flefli  ;  and  fome  again  when  they  appear 
to  the  eye  poor  and  low  in  flelh :  therefore  accordii^ 
to  the  condition  add  quality  of,  and  the  time  required  to 
bring  hiin  into  the  beft  ftate,  the  day  for  the  trial  of  the 
match  ought  to  be  fixed  on. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  put  him  in  f(>r  fome  hootiag 
plate,  there  you  have  not  at  your  difpofal  the  choice  of 
the 'ground,  the  weight,  nor  the  horfes  you  run  againft, 
but  you  muft  take  them  as  you  *find  them  ;  only,  the 
time  for  bringing  your  hoife  into  a  good  condition  is  at 
your  dtfcretion ;  in  that  you  may  b^gin  to  keep  htm 
in  ftrift  diet  as  foon  or  as  late  as  you  pleafe,  the 
time  for  all  plates  being  ufually  fixed,  and  annually  the 
fame. 

HUNTSMAN.  He  muft  never  forget  that  nrcfy 
hare  has  her  p<irticular  play  ;  that,  however,  that  f^ 
is  occafioned  or  changed  according  to  the '  variatt-^  of 
wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  nanire  ef 
the  ground,  and  the  degrees  of  eagernefs  with  whidi  ft^ 
is  purfued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  unmindfil  of  the  numeroas 
accidents  flie  may  meet  with  in  her  way,  to  turn  her  ohc 
of  her  courfe,  to  cover  her  flight,  to  quicken  her  ^eH 
or  to  furniOi  her  with  an  opportunity  of  new  devicei; 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  general  kMtptedM  of  cMt 
things  before  the  game  is  ftarted,  bur  in  AjJfeat-rf «■- 
tion,  when  moft  tempted  to  be  inTaptureVMNbefcMi 
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of  the  horns,  the  melody  of  the  cry,  and  the  expC(Sbtioii 
of  fuccefs,  every  ftep  we  rrake  ue  inufl  calmly  obferve 
the  alterations  of  foil,  the  pofition  of  the  wind,  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  no  lefs  take  notice  wfih  what  fpeed  (he 
is  drivtD,  how  (a/  (he  is  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to 
turn  fhort' behind  *,  whether  (hs  has  not  •  betn  met  by 
pafengers,  fiighiencd  by  cur?,  intercepted  by  (beep; 
whether  an  approaching  ftorm,  a  rifing  wind,  a  fudden 
Waft  of  the  fuh,  che  going  ofF  of  the  froft,  the  repetition 
of  foiled  ground,  tne  decay  of  her  own  itren^th,  or  any 
other  probable  turn  of  aflPairs,  has  not  abated  or  altered 
thefctnt. 

There  are  other  things  ftill  no  lefs  neccff.^ry  to  be  re- 
"  membered  than  the  former;  as  tne  particular  quality 
a^rd  chac^i^r  of  each  do^  y  whether  the  prcient  leaders 
are  not  apt  to  over-run  it ;  which  are  moit:  inclined  to 
&Vtod  upon  the  double ;  which  are  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  highway,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  a  bare  turf,,  in 
an  uncertain  fcent,  in  the  croffingof  frefh  &ame,  through 
9  flock, of  (beep,  upon  the  foil  or  ftolt  back^  I  he  fize 
»lfo  and  ftrength  of  the  hare  will  make  a  diflFerence; 
nor  rouft  the  hounds  tSenifeives  be  followed  fo  clofely, 
or  fo  loudly  cherifhed  when  fre(h  and  vigorous,  as  afcer 
they  hav^  run  oiF their  fpeed  and  mettle,  and  begin  to  be 
tired. 

If  is  neceflary  for  a  young  h.untfman,  when  the  fcent 
lies  well,  alwavs  to  keep  himfdf  pretty  far  bebioij.  At 
faeh  a  tune,  eipeciaily  if  it  be  againft  the  wind,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  poor  hare  to  hold  it  forward  ;  nor  has 
{he  any  trick  or  refuge  for  her  life,  but  to  (lop  Qiort  by 
the  way,  and,  when  all  are  paft,  to  fteal  immediately 
back,  which  is  ofcen  the  occa(ion  of  an  irrecoverable 
fault,  in  the  midft  of  the  warmcft  fport  and  expe<^tions, 
and  is  the  beft  trick  the  poor  hare  has  for  her  lite  in 
fcentine  weather;  whereat  if  the  huntfman  were  not  too 
forward,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  feeing  her 
fteal  oft*,  and  turning  her  afide,  or  more  probably  the 
pleafure  of  thp  dogs  returning  and  thrufting  her  up^ln 
view. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  flect^ft  dog  to  be  the  beft 
favourite,  though  it. would  be  much  better  if  he  was 
hanged,  or  exchanged.  Be  a  dog  in  his  own  nature 
ever  fo  good,  yet  he  is  not  good  in  that  pack  that  is  too 
601W  for  him.  There  is  moft  times  work  crough  for 
every  one  of  the  train,  and  every  one  ought  to  bear  his 
part ;  but  this  is  impoitible  for  the  heavy  ones  to  do,  if 
they  are  run  out  of  breath  by  the  unproportionable  fpeed 
of  a  light-heeled  leader.  For  it  i$  not  enough  that  they 
are  able  to  keep  up,  which  a  true  hound  will  labour  hard 
fur,  but  they  muft  be  able  to  do  it  with  eafe,  with  reten- 
tion of  breath  and  fpirits,  and  With  their  tongues  at 
command.  It  muft  n«ver  be  expeded  that  the  inden- 
tures of  the  hare  can  be  well  covered,  or  her  doubles 
ftruck  oflF  (nor  is  the  fport  worth  a  farthinc)  if  the 
harriers  run  yelping  in  a  long  ftring,  like  deer 
hounds. 

Another  thing  n^ceflfarv  is  to  hang  up  every  liar  and 
chant-rj  not  fparing  even  thofe  that  are 'filly  and  trifling 
without  no  fc  or  fagacity.  It  is  commr>n  enough  in  nu- 
iner6us  kennels  to  keep  fome  for  their  mufic  or  beauty, 
but  this  is  perfe£Uy  wrong.  It  is  a  certain  maxim  that 
every  dog  that  doe$  no  good,  does  a  great  deal  of  hurt  i 


they  ferve  only  to  foil  the  ground,  and  confound  the 
(cent ;  to  fcamper  before  and  interrupt  their  betters  in 
the  moft  diflicult  points.  And  we-tnay  venture  to  af- 
firm, by  long  expc'ience,  that  four  or  five  couple, 
all  good  and  trnfty  hounds,  will  do  more  execution  than 
thirty  or  forty,  where  a  third  of  them  are  eager  and 
headftrong,  and  lite  coxcombs  among  men,  noify  in  do- 
ing nothing. 

AlKive  ail  abhor  joining  with  ftrangers,  for  thisj's  th^ 
way  to  fpoil  and  debauch  the  ftaunchtil  hounds,  to  turn 
the  beft  mttiled  into  mad-headed  gallopers,  liars,  and 
chatterers,  and  to  put  them  on  nothing  but  out-running 
their  rivals,   and  over-running  the  fcent.     The  emula-' 
tion  of  leading  (in  dogs  and  their  matters)  has  been  the 
utmott  ruin  of  many  a  good  cry.     Nor  are  ftrangc  huntf- 
men  of  much  better  confequence  than  ftrange  compa- 
nions^; for  as  the   (kill  and  excellence  of  thefe  anirtials 
confift    in  ufe  and  habit,  they  ftiould  always  be  accuf 
tomed  to  the  famfe   voice,  the   fame   notes,  orliailoo-' 
ings,    and    the    f*mc    turns    of  ^  chiding,    cherifliing, 
prefling,  oi'  recalling;    nor  fhould   the    country  fel- 
lows be  allowed,   in   their  tranfportsj  to  extend  their 
throats. 

Nor  is  it  good  to  encourage  change  of  game,  becaufe 
mere  Squires  would  be  at  a  great  lofs  to  kill  fome  of 
their  time,  had  they  nothing  to  kill,  when  hares  arc  out 
offeafon.  However,  I  am  well  fatisfied  that  the  beft 
harriers  are  thofe  that  know  no  other.  Nor  is  it  ad- 
vifable  to  let  them  change  for  a  frefli  hare,  as  long  as* 
they  can  pofllbly  follow  the  old,  nor  to  take  off  their 
noks  fronn  the  fcent  they  arc  upon,  for  the  cutting 
ftiorter  or  gaining  of  ground.  This  laft  is  the  common, 
trick  with  pot-hunters,  but  as  it  is  unfair  and  barbarous 
to  the  hare,  fo  you  will  feldom  find  it  of  advantage  to 
the  hounds. 

HURLE-BONE,  in  a  Horse.  A  bone  near  the 
middle  of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  ii8  focbett^ 
with  a  hurt  or  iirain. 

HUXING  OF  Pike.  A  particular  method  for  the 
catching  of  this  fort  of  fi(h.  For  this  ufe,  take  as  Urge 
bladders  as  can  be  got ;  blow  them  up,  and  tic  them 
dofc  and  ftrong  5  then  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a  line,, 
longer  or  (horter,  according  to  the  depth  of  vvater ;  at 
the  end  of  each  line  faften  an  armed  hook  artificially 
baited,  and  put  them  into  the  water,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  wind,  that  they  mTly  gently  move  up  and  down 
the  pond.  Now  when  ope  mafter  pike  has  ftruck  him- 
fdf it  is  a  moft  pleafmg  diverfion  to  fee  him  bounce  about 
in  the  water  .with  a  bladder.  When  you  fee  him*almoft 
fpent,  take  him  up.     5^/  Pike. 

JACKDAW.    A  chattering,  Tbtle  bird,  that  is  » 
great  dcvourer  of  beans,  cherries,  and  other  gs^rden- 
truits. 

A  very  good  method  to  catch  them  is  to  drive  a  ft^ke 
into  the  ground  about  four  feet  high,  above  the  furfacc 
of  the  earth,  but  fo  picked  at  the  top,  tnat  the  jack-daw 
cannot  fettle  on  it;  within  a  foot  of  which,  a  hole  muft 
be  bored  through,  thee  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter, 
whereto  you  Oiould  fit  a  pin  or  ftick,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  then  make  a  loop  or  fpring  of  horfe-hair  fattened 
to  a  ftick  or  wand  of  hazle,  which  may  be  entered  into 
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the  ftake  at  a  hole  near  the  groinJ;  that  done,  by 
binding  of  the  (ikW^  (lip  the  horft-h^iir  loop  through 
the  upper  holes,  and  put  the  fliort  ftick  fo,  that  the 
jack*4avv  when  he  come?,  fintiing  a  lelHig- place  to 
f^and  conveniently,  amonglt  his  food,  perch;:5  on  the 
Iborc  {lick,  which  by  his  weight  im  lediately  falls, 
and  gives  the  fpring  advantage  of  holding  him  by  the 
legs. 

JARDES,  1    arc  ca!Ioi:8  and  hard  f^vellings  in 

JARDONS*  /  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe  feated  on 
the  outfides  of  thehqugh,  as  the  fpavin  ison  thennrtde. 
It  is  more,  i*  be  feared  tnao  the  fpavin.  It  is  not  very 
common,  fo  that  but  fevy  people  know  it,  though  it  be 
as  painful  as  the  fpavin,  and  makes  a  horfe  halt.  In  this 
cafe  there  is  no  remedy  but  firing,  which  does  not  always 
fucceed. 

If  upon  the  fore  finew  of  the  leg,  between  the  fpavin 
on  the  in  fide  a^id  the  jardon  without,  there  is  a  circle 
that  joins  them,  and  encompaffes  the  nerve  of  the 
inrtepij  the  horfe  is  fpx^iled  and  ruined  paft  all  reco- 
very, 

JARRETIER.  An  obfolcte  Fnfj.h  w  rd  fig. 
nifying  a  horfe  whofe  houghs  grow  too  clofe  toge- 
ther. 

In,  ii>ride  within ;  and  out,  outude  without 

Th^  iu^er  heel,,  the  outer  h«?cU  the  inner  leg,  th« 
Q^ter  Ifg;.  ti>e  in  rein,  the  out  rejn. 

.This  way  of  fpealung  relates  to  fi^veral  things,  ac- 
cording as  the  horfe  works  to  the  right  or  left,  upon 
volt&^i  or  as  be  works  along  by  a  wall,  a  h*.dge,  or  (om^ 
fych  thing. 

Thu^'  it  fer^es  to  dif^ingiiilh  on  what  hand,  or  what 
fide  the  h4>rfefpaA  i$  ta  give  the  aids  to  a  horfe  upon  a 

'  For  along  by  a  wall,  the  outer  leg  is  the  leg  of 
a  fi<jfr  With  thje  wa)I«  and    the  other  leg  is  diq  in- 

1^ 

And  upon  volts;  if  a  horfe  works  upon  the  right, 
ihei  right  lieel  is  thie^  inner  ht:e1,  th.6,  right  leg  the  ianer 
leg  ;  and  Co  by  cooCe quince,  the  left  heel  and  left  leg 
wuft  b9  the  outer  heel  3^4  leg. 

Now'  th?  downright  contrary  will  happen,  if  the  horfe 
woFks^  to  the  left. 

N^w-ardays,  the  riding«-mafters,  to  be  eafkr  under- 
Aood,  ufe  tbc  ternos  rig4it  and  left ;  as  for  inftance,  affift 
^e  hoKfe  with  the  right  h^el,  with  the  right  l^g>  with  the 
wght  rein  5  taking  the  fituation  of  the  heels  and  legs, 
with  rffpeiS  t^^  the  voU,  5^^  Enla|igje,  Gallop, 
^AisF,  <?«</ Large. 

JAUNDICE  IN  Sheep: 

Burn  two  ounces  of  alum;  beat  it  to  powder,  with 
itn  ounce  of  turmeric.  Put  a  drachm  of  fjfFron  to 
them ;  and  give  this  virarai  ih  half  a  pint  of  man's  Aale 
urine. 

JAW-BONES  OF  A  Horse,  fliould  be  narrow 
and  lean,  but  the  diftance  between  them  and  the  throat, 
large  and  hollow,  that  he  may  the  better  place  his  head : 
if  the  jaw-bone  be  too  fquare,  that  is,  if  there  be  too 
great  a  didance  between  the  eye  and  that  part  of  it  which 
touches  his  neck,  it  is  not  only  ugly  and  unfeemly,  but 
even  hinders  him  from  placing  his  head  ;  and  if  there  be 
but  little  diftance  betwixt  th«  jaw-bones,  thei>as  foba  as 


you  pull  the  bridle  to  hrinz  his  head  Into  its  m^ft  be- 
coming pofture,  the  bone  meeting  with  his  neck  willhin* 
der  him,  cjpecijilly  if  aifo  he  haveaHoft  and  taick  neck, 
with  that  imj5effc(£li:;n 

JAW-TEETH.     Stre  Tcbth  op  a  IIoasb. 

JES;:>ES.  Kibbon'i  th.it  hang  down  from  garlands  or 
crowns  in  f^alconry,  aT)  lli*>rt  ftrap^  of  i cact her  fa Iteticd 
to  the  hawk's  ].^g>,  and  fo  to  the  vervels 

IMPING.  rhis  term,  in  Kaiconry,  figiwfies  ^e  in- 
ferting  of  a  feahcr  in  the  wing  of  a  hawk,  in  the  place 
of  one  that  is  broke. 

IMPOS  THUVjE  in  Horses  is  ati  unnatuwl  fwd- 
lijig  of  humour?,  or  corrupt  maucr  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

This  diflemper  may  happen  to  a  horfe  fevcral  waps,^ 
as  by  a  col  ec^ion  of  filihy  humoursy  cauiing  C^d* 
lings,  which  in  time  gxow  to-  an  infiammation,  and 
at  laft  break  out  into  foul,  mattery,  ar>d  running 
fo^es. 

When  an  inflamraatory  fweiling  does  not  readSy* 
give  way  to  bleeding,  purgtn?,  rubbing  the  pjrt  wilh 
ipirit  of  wifie,  vinegar,  or  with  (aoh  oth?r  means  as  are 
ufually  applied  f(jr  difperfing;  or,  if  it  appears  at  the  lie-* 
cjine  of  a  fever,  or  any.  other  dlfeaic;  all  cooling  and 
repelling  methods  fhould  be  avoided,  and  fuppurack>ii 
promoted. 

For  the  cold,  flow  (brt  of  abicef&s  that  fuppurate  with 
difficulty^  the  gum  plaifter,  mixed  with  ont.fburth  part 
of  die  mercurial  plaifter,.  may  be  proper  enough :  it 
(bouJd  be  renewed  when  it  will  ftick^on  no  longer,  for 
only  until  then  it  is  good*  For  the  inflammatory  fort, 
which  foon  fill  with  good  matter,  poultices  are  the  beft 
application,  and  the  foilowtng  neat  and  cheap  one  may 
adafwer  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind, 

jf  Suppurating  Pdultlce, 

Take  a  proper  quantity  of  wheat-brMn,  fcald  it  with 
boiling  hot  water,  enough  to  make  it  into  the  confift- 
ence  of  a  poultice,  then  add  to  it  a  fmalj  quantity  of  lard, 
OF  ajiy  other  greafe;.  and  while  it  is  as  warrr>  as  you 
c^i  bear  it  when  laid  on  the  b^ck  of  your  hand,  apply  it 
to  the  fwelling. 

AU  poultices  (hould  be  ftifF  enough  to  prevent,  their 
runs^ing;  and  when  they  are  defig^ned  to.  pro<i>ote  fup- 
puratioQ,  they  {faould  be  taken-  o^  and  warmbd  again 
as  oftin  as  thiy  cool^  wikb*  will  be  at  leaft  eyery  four 
hours. 

Continue  the  poijliiee  until,  bv  preflTiog  the  abfcefe^ 
gently  with  your  finger,  y^u  can  perceive  the  matter  in 
it  flui^g^te;  at  which  tim^  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  an  opening  in  the  part  where  tfte  Ikiu  foems- 
the  thinned :  make  the  opening  as  large  as  you  con 
veniently  can,  for  then  the  matter  will  be  well  dif- 
charged,  and  the  wound  will  be  healed  with  lefe  diffi- 
culty. 

The  matte/  bcin^  difchargcd,  drefa  wilh  dfy  lint  or 
foft  tow,  gently  prefied  into  the  opening,  then  c^v«r  it 
and  the  whole  remaining  fwelling  with  a  pledget  of  tow, 
fpread  with  the  digeftive  ointment ;  and  over  thefe,  if 
the  fituation  of  the  part  wilt  admif,  by  a  warm  poul- 
tice>  which  may  now  be  renewed  oaly  night  and  aiorn^ 
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ing  until  all  remaining  hardnefs  in  the  abftcfs  is  dif^ 
foived ;  after  which,  once  a  d^y  will  be  often  enough  to 
drcfs  the  wound,  which  will  foon  heal,  with  only  a 
pledget  of  tow,  thinly  fpread  w;ith  the  digeftive  oint- 
mcnr,  properly  fecurcd. 

The  Dlgfjiive  Olntmint. 

Tzk^  of  Knfeed  oil,  two  pounds;  yellow  rofin  and 
yellow  wax,  of- each  one  pound 5  Venice-turpentine, 
three  ounces  ;  melt  them  together  over  a  gf  ntle  fire,  then 
Air  it  continually  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  put  into  an 
earthen  pot. 

Sometimes  the  wound  apd  the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs 
digefls  unkinoly,  the  m^t:er  becoming  thin  and  (harp, 
in  which  c?fe  the  aiJiflance  of  the  difcutient  fomen- 
tations each  time  the  dreflings  are  removed,  hath 
ufually  the  defircd  efFed;  and  if  the  bottom  of 
the  fore  can  eaftly  be  c^me  at,  pledgets  of  the 
mercurial  digeftive  may  be  applied  thereto  once  a 
day, 

The  Mercurial  D'tgrjilve, 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate,  in  fine  pow- 
der, mix  it  well  with  four  ounces  of  the  digedive  oint- 
ment. 

A D'lfcutufU  Fomentation, 

Take  of  chamomiie  flowers,  and  common  worm- 
woodi  ea<?h  three  Qunces  ;  boil  (hem  a  few  minutes  in 
ten  pints  of  water,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  for 
life. 

Fomentations  are  always  to  be  i»fcd  in  the  following 
manner:  l^he  fomentation  being  already  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear  it  with  your  hand,  you  muft  have  two  flannel 
cloths  large  enough,  when  three  or  four  tinpies  doubled, 
to  ctwer  the  part  whieb  is  to  be  fomented  ;  dip  one  of 
thefe  cloths  into  the  hot  liquor,  and  in  mediately  wring 
it  as  dry  as  you  can  ;  then  apply  it  to  the  difeafed  part, 
keeping  it  clofe  thtrc  until  the  heat  begihs  to  abate,  by 
which  time  the  oehcr  doth  will' be  ready  to  be  applied, 
which  muft  be  done  as  quickly  as  poTfible  after  the  re- 
moval of  that  which  was  hrft  laid  on  :  and  thus  continue 
to  apply  them  alternately,  until  eight  or  twelve  have  been 
applied. 

AbfcefTes  are  fometime^  formed  in  the  eye,  occafion- 
ing  great  inflammation  and  ^ain  :  the  matter  is  fome- 
tknes  fuperficial,  and  then  the  abfcefs  is  n  ore  prom  • 
ncrkt;  »t  other  tin>es  it  is  deqjer,  and  alTumes  a  flditer 
form  ;  but  when  it  is  very  deep,  there  will  h«  feldom 
any  fwel'ing  at  all;  in  which  cafe  it  bu  fts  inward,  and 
t>>e  eye  fs  totally  deflroycd.  In  the  other  two  cafe^^ 
•the  »r^atment  wtll  be  fo  much  the  fanie  with  th  it  of  ab- 
kefias  in  general,  that  the  peculiarites  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  (ituatioT),  will  be  readily  fuggrfted  by  evtry 
'.praditioner.  For  the  moft  part,  a  lofs  of  light  is  the  con- 
Sequence  of  them  all,  becaule  of  the  cicatrix  or  of  the  ul- 
cer wnich  is  left  behind. 

(NCORDING.     Butftenncf.  in  a  hwfe.    S,e  Rijp- 

T47BJE. 


IN,  in  the  language  oF  the  field,  means  being  cldfe  \xp 
with  ^e  hounds,  is  in  at  the  death.  S^^  Out. 

INN  oa  INNER.  In  the  manege,  is  applied  dif- 
ferently according  as  the  horfe  Works  to  the  right  or 
.  left,  upon  the  volt,  or  as  he  works  along  by  a  w^ll,  a 
hedge,  or  the  like  :  for  in  moving  by  a  wall,  the  leg 
next  the  wall  is  called  the  outer  leg,  and  the  other  the 
inner  leg :  and  upon  voles,  if  a  horfe  works  to  the  right, 
the  right  heel  is  the  inner  heel,  and  the  right  leg  the  inner 
1^  ;  but  if  he  works  to  the  left,  the  left  heel  is  tfee  inner 
heel,  ^c.  At  prtfent  riding-mafter?,  in  order  to  be 
more  eafily  underftcod,  generally  ufe  the  term  right  and 
left,  infteadvof  outer  and  inner. 

I^JSTEP  is  that  part  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horic 
that  correfponds  to  the  ihank  in  the  fore  legs;  extended 
fi-om  the  ham  to  the  paftern  joint.  It  (hould  be  bjg, 
flat,  and  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  ground,  when 
the  horfe  is  in  his  natural  pofture  of  flanding ;.  fo  that 
when  the  indeps  do  not  (land  perpendicularly  it  is  a 
certain  fign  of  weaknefs,  either  in  the  reins  or  hinder 
quarters. 

INTERFERE,  or  Cut.  To  knock  or  rub  one 
heel  againft  another,  in  going,  as  horfes  fometimes  do. 

There  are  four  accidents  that  caufe  a  horfe  to  inter- 
fere. 

1.  Wearinefs. 

2-  Weaknefs  in  his  reins. 

3.  Not  knowing  how  to  go. 

4.  His  not  being  accuftoined  to  travd. 

To  which  may  be  added>  his  being  badly,  or  too^  old 
fhod. 

It  happens  more  frequently  behind  than  before,  and 
is  eafily  helped,  by  fhoein^,  efpecially  if  the  borfe  be 
young. 

It  is  foon  difcovcred,  by  the  (kin's  being  cut  on  the 
infides  of  the  paftern-joints,  and  many  times  galled  to 
the  very  bone,  fo  that  the  horfe  often  halts  with  it^  and 
has  his  partem  joints  fwelled. 

To  redrofs  this  grievacnce,  i.  If  a  horfe  cuts  tbrough 
wearinefs,  there  is  no  betier  remedy  than  giving  hieU 
reft,  and  feeding  him  well. 

2.  If  he  cuts  before,  take  ofl^  his  two  fore-(h«es,  t*k^ 
down  the  out-quaaer  of  each  foot  very  much|  and 
place  the  inner  edge  of  the  (hoc,  fo  as  ii  may  ex^^ly 
follow  the  compaiis  of  his  foot,  without  it's  any  way^ 
exceeding  towaids  the  heel,  then  cut  the  fponges  equ^ 
with  the  heel,  and  rivet  the  nails  ^o  nicely  into  the . 
horn,  that  they  may  not  at  all  appear  ab^ve  it,  or  elft 
bum  the  horn  with  the  point  of  a  red-hot  iron,  a  littlf 
below  the  hole  of  e:ich  n^il,  which  done,  beat  down, and 
rivet  them  in  tbt^fe  holts. 

If  after  this  mctho<l  of  fii.cina  he  ftill  continUiQS  t^ 
cur  himfcU,  you  arc  to  thicken  the  inner  quirtus.^nd 
ffwliges  of  bis  (hoeF,  (o  as  they  may  doublif  the  thicjc  <J^ 
thote  on  the  Outiide,  and  always  pare  down  his  out^ 
quarters  even,  almoft  io  the  quick,  u  ithout  the  Waft 
touching  thofe  on  the  infide  ;  but  be  fuic  to  liyet  th^ 
naiU  very  juftly  and  dole. 

3.  If  the  horie  cut  behind,  unflioe  him,  and  par* 
down  his  out-quarters,  even  almo;!  to  the  quicks  g^^^ 
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liis  fhoes  calkins  only  on  th^  infidc,  and  fuch  a  turn  as 
may  make  theni  abfolucely  follow  the  coropifs,  and 
fhape  of  his  foot  without  exceeding  ir,  ^  efpecially 
in  the  inner  quarters  j  and  above  alU  rivet  the  nails 
scxaflly,  rur  one  fingle  rivet  may  caufc  a  great  difor- 
der.  ^ 

4.  If  notwirh (landing  all  thefe  precautions,  your  horfe 
does  not  forbear  cutting,  you  muft  (befides  what  has 
4>een  already  ordered)  take  care  ihat  no  nails  at  all  be 
drove  upon  the  infide,  but  only  make  a  beak  at  the  t-  c 
to  keep  the  (hoc  firm  in  its  place,  fo  that  continuing  this 
flieihod  for  fome  tim^,  the  horfe  will  Icarii  to  walk,  and 
no  longer  interfere,  though  he  were  afterwards  (hod  in 
the  ufual  manner.  t 

5  To  prevent  thi&  diforder,  f  ms  fix  little  boots  of 
leather,  or  of  an  old  hat,  about  the  paftern-joims,  which 
arc  made  narrower  at  top  than  bottom,  ai.d  therefore  only 
f«Ilened  at  top. 

t5.  Oihers  wrap  about  the  paftern-joint  a  piece  of 
(hecp*s  (kin,  with  the  wholly  fide  next  to  the  horfe ;  and 
when  it  is  worn  out  apply  a  new  one. 

INTERMEWING  (among  Falconers)  is  the  hawk's 
mewing  from  the  firft  change  of  her  coat,  till  (he  turn 
white, 

JOCKE  Y\  One  that  trihis  up  horfes^  and  rides  about 
with  horfes  for  fale. 

JOUK  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk  is  faid  to  jouk  when  (he 
fails  afleep. 

JOURNEY.  To  travel  by  land,  properly  as  much 
ground  as  might  be  palTed  over  in  a  day ;  alfo  a  traA  or 
extent  of  grouodi  way  or  march. 

.     DlnSfions  for  prefervlng  a  Horfe  found  upon  a  Jour  my. 

See  that  his  (hoes  be  not  too  ftraight,  or  prefs  his  feet, 
but  be  exadlly  ihaped}  and  let  him  be  (hod  fome  days 
before  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
bis  feet, 

Obfcrvc  that  he  is  furt^iibed  with  a  bltt  proper  for 
bim,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  Co  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  weafry,  whicb  borfemcn  call  making  iife  of  his 
hfthlefg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bttt  (hould  refl^  upon  his  bars,  about 
half  a  finger's  breadth  from  his  tu(bes,  fo  as  not  to 
make  bim  frumble  his  lips  ;  the  curb  ibould  reft  in  the 
hollo,w  of  his  beard,  a  little  above  the  chin  ;  and  if  it  gall 
him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of  buff,  or 
other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  does  not  reft  upon  his  wi- 
thers, reins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it  does 
not  prefs  his  back  more  than  another* 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe's  fides  below  the  faddle  with 
their  ftirrup  leathers,  efpecially  if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hinder 
k  you  ibould  fix  a  leather  ftrap  between  the  points  of  the 
fore  and  bind  bows  of  the  (addle,  and  make  the  ftirrup- 
leathecpafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  fliort  marches,  efpecially  if 
your  horfe  has  not  been  cxercifed  for  a  long  time  :  fuf- 
Ut  bim  to  ftale  ai  often  as  *you  find  him  inclined,  and 
«ot  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it ;  but  do  not  excite  your 


mares  to*  ftale,  bccaufc  their  vigour  will  be  thereby  di» 
miniihed. 

It  is  advifable  to  ride  very  foftly,  for  a  quarter  or 
jialf  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the  horfe 
not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when  put  into 
the  ftable,  you  may  unbrid  e  him;  but  if  yogr  bufinefs 
obliges  you  to  put  on  (harply,  you  muft  then  (the  wea- 
ther being  warmj  let  bim  be  walked  in  a  man's  hand, 
that  he  m.iy  cool  by  decrees  ;  other  wife,  if  it  be  very 
Cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths,  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  fisme  place  free  from  wind  ;  but  in  cafe 
you  have  not  the  convenicncy  of  a  (beltered  walk,  ft^- 
ble  him  forthwith,  aad  let  his  w«;ole  body  be  rubbed 
and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfes  legs 
rubbed  down  wiih  draw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought  in- 
to the  ftable,  thiinking  to  fupple  them  by  that  means ; 
yet  it-is  one  of  the  greateft  erroi3  that  can  be  commit- 
ted, and  produces  no  other  efi^ec^  than  to  draw  down 
into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always  flirred  up 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  not  that  the  rubbing  of 
horfes^  legs  is  to  be  difallowed,  on  the  contrary,  we 
highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have  it  done  at 
-their  Hrft  arrival,  but  when  they  are  petfetStly  cooled. 
.  Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  bor(e  is 
partly  dried,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  bm 
be  unbridled,  his  bitt  waftied,  cleanfed  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  his  .hay  at  pleafure^ 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  yoii  hjuf€  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  wafhed  in  good 
mild  ale. 

The  duft  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites  :  in 
fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  moift^ned  with  wat*r 
icy  cool  and  refre(h  their  mouths :  or  wafti  their  months 
and  tongues  with  a  wet  fponge  to  oblige  them  to  eat. 

The  foregoing  dire£tions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding,  but  if  you  have  rode  exceflive  hard,^ 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and  fcrape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
.fweating-  knife,  or  fcraper,  holding  it  with  both  hands, 
and  going  always  with  the  hair ;  then  rub  his  head  and 
ears  with  a  larger  hair*cloth)  wipe  him  alfo  between  the 
fore-legs  and  hind-legs  J  in  the  mean  wbile^  his  body 
(hould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw,  efpecially  under 
his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till  he  is  thoroughly 
dry.  '  .  < 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  corer  him,  and 
if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up 
and  down  in  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  where  he  ftands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately;  fcrape  off 
the  fweat;  let  the  hodler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe's;  then  rub  his  bead, 
between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  his  whole  body,  till 
he  is  pretty  dry;  let  him  not  drink  till  thoroughly  cool 
and  has  eat  a  few  oats  ;  for  many,  by  drinking  too  foon, 
have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the  faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a 
fire  in  order  to  dry  the  pannels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  ;^n/mn,  a  man  ftould, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  foe 
whether  they  want  any,  of  their  (hoes,  or  if  thofe  they 
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li^ve  diMlot'rcft  tipon  their  fide«,  aftermrds  he  (hould 
pick  and/clear  th«m  of  the  eirth  and  grave),  which  may 
be  goc  betwixt  their  fliocs  and  foles. 

U  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river,  caufe  their  feet  to  be  flopped  with  cow-dun^, 
which  will  eafe  the  pain  therein  ;  and  if  it  be  in  the 
evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all  ni^ht, 
to  keep  them  fofc  and  in  good  condition;  but  if  your 
borfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  wijlrbe  requifite  to  anoont  the 
fore-feet  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofV,  with  butter^ 
i)il,  otr  hDg's  greafe,  beford  you  witer  him  in  the  morn- 
tpg,  and  in  dry  weather  they  Ihould  be  aifo  greafed  at 
noon. 

}  Matoy'horfo:,  as  fodn  as  unbridled,  inftead  of  eating 
Viy  themfelves  down  to  reft,  by  rtafon  of  the  grcAt  pain 
they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt  to  thiiifc 
them  fick^  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eyes  he  w  ill  fee  they 
are  lively  and  good,  and  if  he  olfers  them  meat  as  they 
are  Iving  they  wiH  eat  it  very  willingly;  yet  if  he 
handles  their  feet^  he  will  find  them  ^  extremely  hot, 
which  difcoverj  thei^  faSermgs  in  that  part. 

You  rouft  therefore  fee  if  their  (hoes  do  not  reft  updn 
thtlr  foies,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known,  without  unboeing  them^  birt  if  you  take  off 
their  ftioes,  then  look  to  the  infide  of  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  reft  upon  the  fole 
are  more  fmootb  and  fhining  than  the  others :  in  this 
cafe  you  are  to  pare  then-  feet  in  thofe  parts,  and  iix  on 
their  fhoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and  flopping  the 
folet  with  (calding  hot  black  pitch  or  tar. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  at  night  feel  your  horfe's 
back,  if  it  be  pinched,  galled  or  fwelled,  (if  you  do  not 
immediately  difcover  it,  perhaps  you  may  after  fupper) 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it  with  good  brandy . 
and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the  galls  are  between  the 
legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy;  but  if  the  oftler  rubs  him 
well  between  the  legs  he  will  fcldom  be  galled  in  that 
part. 

In  order  to  prefcrve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thcfe 
few  ufeful  inftrudions*  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel  nails  of  the 
fore-feet;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  fhoe,  then  four:  two  or 
three  days  after  you  may  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and 
feed  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
withopt  giring  him  any  oats  ;  but  keep  him  well  lit- 
tered* 

TTie  re^ifon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails  is, 
becaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwell,  and  if  they  are  not 
thus  eaied,  the  (hoes  would  prefs  and  ftraighten  them 
too  much  :  it  is  alfo  advifable  to  ftop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  awhile,  but  do  not  take  the  flioes  off,  nor 
pttre  die  /eet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
(ucb  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
fcfting  your  horfc's  legs  :  Take,  the  dung  of  a  cow  or 
^MCy  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of  the 
c^nfifteoce  of  thick  broth,  and  having  added  a  handful 
-of  finall  fait,  rub  his  fore-legs  from  the  knees,  and  the 
hmi  ^sfrom  the  gambrels,  chaftng  them  well  whh 
^md  tgiumft  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may  fink  in  and 
fife*. to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all  covered  over 
'"'"^^it.    Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morning,^  not  wtt** 


ting  his  legs^  but  giving  him  his  water  that  evening  in 
a  pail ;  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  river,  or  wafli  his 
legs  in  well-water,  which  is  very  good,  and '  will  keep 
them  from  fwelling. 

Thofe  perfons,  who  to  recover  their  horfe's  feet,  make 
a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiftened  cow- 
dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  forcUeet  during  the  fpace  of 
a  month,  do  very  ill,  becaufe,  though  the  continual 
moifturcf  that  iffues  from  the  dung,  occafions  the  grow- 
ing of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  flirinks  it  fo  exceffively 
when  out  of  that  place,  that  it  fplits  and» breaks  like 
giafs,  and  the  foot  immediately  ftraitens. 

For  it  is  certain  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  o^- 
nion  of  many  people)  fpoils  a  horfe's  hoof:  it  does  in- 
deed moiften  the  fole;,  but  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  it. 

.  In  order  therefore  to  recover  a  horfe*s  feet,  inftead  of 
cow-dung,  fill  a  hole  withbloe  wet-day,  and  make  htm 
keep  his  fore-feet  in  it  for  a  month. 

For  a  horfe  that  bar  been  rid  extremely  bard,  that 
there  is  danger  of  foundering,  fee  an  excellent  remedy 
under  the  head  FouNDtiiiBio  IM  the  Feet. 

Moft  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  jgumtes,  have  their  flafnks  altered  without 
being  purfy,  efpecially  rigorous  horfes  that  h^e  worked 
too  violently. 

There  is  no  better  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning,  half  a  pound  of 
honey  very  well  mingled  with  fcatded  bran,  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  continuing  this  courfe  till  your  horfes  aire  empty^ 
and  purge  kindly  with  it;  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive > 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any  miore 
honey. 

You  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
fcalded  bran  for  a  confiderable  time;  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  glyfters ;  if  their  flanks  do  not  recover,  give 
them  powder  for  purfivc  horfes;  which /eg  uniir  that 
jfrtiele. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to  give 
him  fome  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  proportion  of 
oats ;  and  grafs  is^aUb  extraordinarily  beneficial  if  be  be 
not  purfive. 

If  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe,  and  if  ftie  never  had 
a  foal  before  it  will  enlarge  her  bcMy. 

Sometimes  exceffive   feeding  miy  do   horfes   more 
harm  than  good,   by    rendering    them   fubjetSl   to   the  I 
Varcy. 

You  fhould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving  them  too 
^eat  i,  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little  \A0oA  fr^m 
them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  heartHy  it  is  a  certain 
fi|n  that  he  will  recover  in  a  Oiort  time ;  but  as  to  the^ 
method  of  giving  him  water  during  a  journey,  fei 
Watering  of  Aorses. 

ITCH  IN  Horses,  a  diftemper  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  their  rubbing  their  I  gs  till  the  hair  comes 
off. 

•Bl^ed  your  borfe  well;  ^ke  wor>d  a(hes  a  peck,  Bur-  - 
dock- roots  a  handful  or  two,  man's  urin^  tWo  gallons,  ' 
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an  J  the  Irkc  quantity  of  water  wherein  tobacco- ftalks 
have  been  fleepcd ;  boil  them  into  a  lye,  and  with  it  wafii 
the  grieved. part  wh^'n  it  is  very  hot.     Or, 

IXc  a  mixture  of  tAo  ounces  of  forbs,  which  muft  be 
mfufcdfor  fix  hours  in  a  pint  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and  fpt  it 
on  the  fire;  and  nib  the  pirt  afFocfted  with  it  twice,  and 
it  will  cure  it. — It  will  ali»  be  proper  to  bleed  him  in 
the  bows. 

ITCH,  OR  Scab,  IN  Sheep;  this  comes  by  over- 
much rainy  weather,  mi  Us,  or  fogs,  too  much  expofmg 
them  abroad  to  heats  and  colds. 

Take  the  juice  of  rue,  tar-water,  and  goofc-grcife, 
and  anoint  weU  the  places  as  hot  as  may  be, endured, 
having  firfl  dipt  away  the  wool ;  then  dap  fome  Iie;hr 
wool  over  it,  or  flock-fhred-s  and  it  will  peel  off.  And 
to  make  the  fpeedier  cure,  let  blood  in  the  tail  and  under 
both  tbeearf,  and  give  in  a  glafs  of  wine  the  juice  of 
carduus  and  flour  of  brim{U)ne. 

ITCH,  IN  Goats. 

Take  the  tender  tops  of  broom,  and  fteep  them  when 
briiifed  in  man's  urine  a  night  or  two  ;  and  by  wafhing 
th6m  with  this  warm  it  will  kill  the  itch,  and  keep  the 
hair  from  coming  off. 

JUCKING-TIME,  the  feafon  of  going  to  the  haunts 
of  partridges,  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  clofe 
of  the  evening,  there  to  liften  for  the  calling  of  the 
cock-partridge,  which  will  be  very  loud,  with  no  fmaH 
eagernefs,  and  will  make  the  hen  anfwer  him,  fo  that 
they  foon  come  together^  as  may  eafily  be  known  by 
their. chattering  and  rejoicing  notes. 

Whereupon-  you  may  take  your  range  about  them,  , 
drawing   in,  little  by  little,   to  the   place  where  you 
heard  them  juck. 

JU)C£,  OR  JUG  :  to  perch  and  rood  as  a  hawk  and 
other  birds  do. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  Forest,  otherwife  called,  chief 
warden  of  the  forcft,  is  he  that  has  the  principal 
government  vof  all  things  belonging  to  a  royal  foreft, 
and  the  check  of  all  the  other  officers ;  fo  that  the  Lord 
Chief-Juftice  in  Eyre  of  the  foreft,  when  he  thinks  fit 
to  hold  his  juftice-feat,  fends  out  his  general  fummon 
to  the  keeper  forty  days  before,  to  warn  all  under-offi- 
cers  to  appear  before  him  at  the  day  afligned  in  ihe 
fummons, 

KEEPER  is  alfo  the  perfon  to  whom  the  care  of  a 
walk  in  the  foreft  is  aftisned.  The  perfon  under ^him 
on  whom  all  the  trouble  of  the  office  devolves,  is 
properly  called  the  g'room-keeper.  Keeper  is  alfo  often 
ufed  for  Game- Keeper,  which  fee. 

KENNEL,  a  place  or  Utile  houfe  for  hounds ;  and 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  ufed  for  chj  pack  of  hounds 
irfelf. 

^o  make  a  complete  kennel,  three  conveniences 
ought  to  bc'obferved,  viz.  a  fweet  air,  fre(h  water,  and 
the  morning- (uD,  fpr  which  the  following  rules  may  be 
ufeful : 

The  court  fhould  be  large,  for  the  more  fpacious  it 
is,  the  bncer  it  will  be  for  the  hounds  to  refrefti  thehi- 
felves  in  ;  and  it  ihould  be  well  walled,  or  fenced 
about,  to  prevent  thdr  getting  »ut,  but  not  (b  high  as 
to  keep  out  the  fun  or  wind. 


The  water,  if  pcflible,  (hpuld  run  through  fome  part 
of  the  court  or  yard  j  or  for  want  thereof,  have  a  weft 
with  a  ftone  trough  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  al- 
ways kept  with  frefh  water,  to  the  end  the  hounds  may 
drink  vien  they  plea'e  ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  trougjt 
there  mSft  be  a  hole  to  let  out  the  water  for  cleanfing  it. 

Let  the  kennel  be  built  in  the  htgheft  part  of  the 
court,  in  which  there  (hould  be  tvvo  rooms,  one  of 
which  (bould  be  larger  than  the  other,  with  a  large  chinw 
ney  'o  make  a  fire,  when  need  requires.  ' 

This  room  fliould  be  railed  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  in  the  flt>or  there  (houlJ  be  two  gutters  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  urine. 

There  muft  be  difperfed  up  and  down  fmall  bedfteads 
raifed  a  frot  from  the  floor,  with  holes  pierced  through 
the  planks  for  drawing  away  their  urine. 

The  other  room  muft  be  for  the  huntfman  to  keep 
his  poles,  whips,  liams,  faives,  and  like  neceflaries; 
there  fhould  be  a  copper  for  the  boiling,  dreffing,  and 
ordering  of  their  food,  when  they  come  home  wet  and 
weary  ;  for  at  fuch  times,  they  (hould  be  chert(hed  as 
inftruments  of  your  recreation  and  profit,  that  they  may 
delight  in  your  fervice,  and  tafte  of  your  bounty,  and. 
you  need  not  doubt  but  to  have  credit  of  them  in  the 
field. 

Be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  thing  to  drink  in 
veflTels  of  copper ;  and  as  to  the  proportion  and  quality 
of  allowance  for  food,  it  muft  be  ordered  with  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  hounds  and  their  fizes:  three  bufbel 
and  a  half  of  wheat  bran,  will  ferve  ten  couple  and  a 
half  of  middling  fized  hounds  a  week,  giving  them 
fometimes  teef  broth,  whey,  flipt-milk,  chippmgs  of 
bread,  bones,  and  fometimes  a  little  horfe-flefh;  for 
change  of  food  creates  a  good  appetite,  and  prerervts 
health.  . 

The  oats,  and  wheat  bran  muft  be  boHed  and  thickened 
with  milk  and  b'Jtter-milk,  with  fome  chippings,  or  fome 
broken  meat  boiled  tjjerein. 

As  concerning  horfe-flefti,  thofe  beft  (kilhd  this  way, 
think  of  all  their  foods  (provided  i-  be  given  with  dif- 
cretion)  horfe-flefti  the  beft,  and  hotteft ;  but  be  fure  to 
flay,  or  ikin  the  beafts,  left  the  dogs  difcerning  the  hair, 
may  fall  on  them  when  living  in  the  field :  as  for  dogs 
that  are  accuftomed  to  hunt  the  hare,  it  is  not  good  to 
give  them  any  meat,  bccaufe  it  is  apt  to  withdraw  their 
fcent  or  affections  from  the  chafe,  as  their  flelh  is  not 
very  fweet,  nor  their  fcents  very  ftrong. 

If  the  huntfman  perceives  ihat  through  long  and  frc-^ 
quent  chafes  the  huunds  f.JI  away,  he  muft  be  more 
careful  in  feeding  and  cheriOiing:  them  up  with  fome 
good  broth,  of  boiled  oxen  or  (hecp's  hearts. 

On  fuch  days  as  the  hounds  do  not  hunt,  the  beft 
times  to  feed  them  are  early,  before  fim-rifing,  and  late 
in  the  evening,  "after  fun  (ct ;  and  oh  the  days  they 
hunt,  they  ought  to  be  rewarded  as  they  conie  home,  be 
it  when  it  will,  uith  a  good  fupper,  for  rtothing  is  a 
greater  difcoutagement  to  a  hound  than  to  go  to  fleep 
with  an  empty  belly  after  hard  labour. 

If  you  have  more  dead  flcfti  than  you  have  prefent 
occafion  for,  it  may  be  preferved  a  week  or  ten  days 
fwc«t,  by  burying  it  under  ground.  See  tNTERiNG  or 
Hounds.  .  .  ^^  j 
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To  KENNEL*,  a  term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a 
fox  when  he  lies       his  hole. 

KERNELS  under  the  throat  in  horfes,  how  to  re- 
move : 

Take  half  a  pint  of  brandy  or  aqua  vitae,  put  into  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common  foap:  boif  them  till 
they  become  thick  as  a  p'.after,  and  apply  it  plailer-wife 
to  tile  place  grieved  j  and,  if  no  rtore  of  corruption  or  a 
eontra^ion  -  of  evil  humours  fittend  thofe  kernels, 
.  then  it  will  fink  them,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  offcn- 
five;  and  if  there  be  humour.,  it  will  break  and  difperfe 
them. 

KESTREL,  a  kind  of  hawk.     See  Castrbl. 

KICKER  AGAINST  THE  SpURS.  5^/  RaMIN- 
CUE. 

KIDS,  to  wean : 

Get  them  from  their  dams,  and  nourifh  them  fome 
•days  with  milk  j  then  give  them  fome  browfings  of  green 
leaves  if  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  green  leaves,  or  ears 
of  wheat,'  boiled  barley  or  bran  ^  and  by  degrees  they  mil 
{hi ft  well  for  themlelves. 

KIDNEYS  OF  Horses,  the  difeafes  and  cure,  See 
Urine. 

KINDER  (amongft  Hunters)  a  company  of  cats. 
'     7i  KINDLE,  the  term  ufcd  for  a  rabbit  when  flie 
brisigs  forth  her  young. 

KiNK  IN  Angling,  is  a  term  ufcd  in  trowling, 
when  the  line  is  twifted  between  the  top  of  the  rod  and 
the  ring,  through  which  it  ought  to  run  freely  ;  or  when 
part  of  the  line  twifts  about  the  other  part  that  is  coiled 
in  your  left  hand.  Silk  lines  are  more  apt  to  kink  than 
hair-lines. 

KIPPER*TIME,  a  fpace  of  time  between  the  fefti- 
val  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  May  3,  and 
Twelfth-Day;  during  which,  (almon-fiihing  in  the  river 
Thames,  fioro  Gravefend  to  Henley,  was  forbidden,  by 
Rot.  Pari.  50  Edw.  III. 

KITES,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  wait  for 
chickens,  pigeons,  pheafantsj  and  upon  v^hich  account 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  countryman  be  conftanily  fur- 
nilhcd  with  a  good  fowling^iece  to  deftroy  and  fcare 
them  away. 

You  may  alfo  plac6  fmall  iron  gins  about  the  breadth 
of  one's  hand,  made  like  a  fox-gin,  and  baited  with  raw- 
flefli,  which  is  a  very  good  means  to  catch  them ;  and 
further  they  may  be  frighted  away  by  (training  iines^  or 
pieces  of  nets  over  the  places  wlicrt  you  keep  pigeons, 
pheafanrs,  &c. 

Steep  the  entrails  of  pigs,  fowls,  or  rabbits,  in  the 
lees  of  wirie  into  which  you  have  infufed  a  quantity  of 
nux  vom'ica,  and  throw  a  bait  where  the  kites  come  in 
the. evening,  or  early  in  the  morning.  Thi«  will  intoxi- 
cate them  fo^  that  a  perfon  watting  near  the  fpot  may 
eafily  uke  them. 

Or,  get  three  fmall  rods  growing  at  the  end  of  a 
bouoh,  and  place  them  on  pretty  big  forked  flicks,  fet 
in  nie  ground,  when  you  have  rubbed  them  over  with 
birdlime ;  fo  order  it  that  two  may  lie  on  the  ground^ 
a  third  over  them,-  and  a  ftale  of  a  live  moufe  or 
.chicken,  which  will  make  them  eagerly  fwoop,  when, 
the  binllimed  twigs  taking  their  wings,  it  will  flop 
theilr  fifing ;  or,  if  they  flutter  up,  tbey  will  &U  again, 


fo  that  you  may  take  them  if  you  watch  for  them. 
You  may  alfo  Uke  jhcrti  with  traps  or  firings  fo 
baited. 

Td  recover  them  fo  as  is  tame  them.  When  they  are 
caught,  during  the  fit  of  intoxication  pour  a  lirtle 
fallad  oil  down  their  throats  and  rub  their. heads  with 
ftrong  white  wine  vinegar  }  and  the  cure  will  be  fpeedily 
effeacd. 

7(7  KNAP;  t6  fnap  or  break,  to  pick  at;  amongft 
hunteis,  the  fame  as  to  browfe,  or  to  feed  upon  the  tops 
of  young  leaves,  &c. 

KNEE  OF  A  Horse,  is  the  joint  of  the  fore-quar- 
ters, that  joins  the  fore  thigh  to  the  (hank. 

LAIR,  a  term  in  hunting   which  fignifies  the  place 
where  th.e  deer  harbour  by  day. 

LAMB,  leaf-ficknefs  in.  This  often  comes  by  tco 
much  browfmg  on  hawthorn  or  oak  leaves  ;  known  by 
•ftaggering  or  turning  round,  through  the  chillincfs  of 
blood  caufed  by  fuch  feeding,  or  phlegm  amaffed  about 
the  brain. 

Diflblve  aflafcetida  in  warm  water,  and  put  half  a 
fpoonful  into  each  ear  of  the  lamb  or  (heep,  and  ftop 
the  ear  clofe ;  and  fo  the  cure  will  be  wrought,  if  time- 
ly taken. 

LAMB  yeaned  fick,  to  cure !  , 

Boil  a  little  fafFron  and  cinnamon  in  fome  of  the*  milk 
of  the  dam,   and  give  it.  the  lamb,  and  it  will  grow 
healthful  and  ftrong. 
.  LAMB,  to  prevent  the  ewe  cafting : 

If  you  perceive  a  weaknefs  in  the  ewe,  to  bring  forth 
with  pain,  or  fear  the  lofs  of  the  lamb,  lay  her  foft,  and 
boil  a  little  horfemint.  (or,  for  waiit  of  that,  other  mintj 
in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  fo  give  it  her  warm,  and  fhe  wifl 
yean  with  eafe.  ' 

LAMENESS  in  SHEEPi  which  is  occafioned  by 
too  much  wool  growing  in  the  flefliy  part  of  their 
feet. 

Rub  between  their  claws,  alum,  vinegar,  and  bay- 
fair. 

LAME  J  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  of  an  ear,  wher)  ht 
halts  iSpon  a  walk  or  a  trot,  and  keeps  time  in  hi$ 
halting  with  the  motions  of  his  head,  for  all  lame 
horfes  do  not  keep   rime  after  that  rate.     S^/Haet* 

ING. 

LAME  OF  THE  Bridie,  is  likewife  ufcd  by  the  way 
of  raillerv,  to  (ignify  the  fame  thing. 

•LAMENESS  IN  A  Horse,  in  any  joint,  Hrrb, 
or  member  of  the  body,  may  be  found  out  thiee 
ways : 

Caufe  him  to  be  turned  at  the  halter's  end,  on*  either 
hand  fuddenly  and  fwifcly,  upon  as  hard  a  way  a$  can 
be  picked  out ;  and  if  he  has  any  ache^  wrendi,  or  grief 
in  hi^  fore  parts,  it  will  appear  when  he  turns  iipon 
that  hand  on  which  the  grief  id ;  he  will  favour  that 
leg,  and'fe  run  both  towards  and  from  the  man,  efpe*. 
cially  if  -done  at  a  Htile  yieldihg  hill :  but  if  you  caniiot 
find  it  out  thi^  way^ 

Get  upon  the  horfe'*  back,  and  ride  till  you  have 
heat^  him  thoroughly,  and  fet  him  up  f  )r  twUor  three 
hours,  till  he  is  coid:  then  turn  him  ar  the  halter's  end^ 
or  riite  him  again,  and  the  leaft  grief  that  is  in  him  may 
eafily  be  difcovered*  ^  '    T 
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,  1/  you  would  know  w)iethcr  the  grief  proceeds  from 
f  h(  t  or  cold  caufej  obferv?,  if  it  be  from  heat,  he  will 
halt  moft  when  he  is  hot ;  but  if  it  be  from  a  cold 
caufe>  he  vrill  h^lt  icafl  when  he  is  hot,  and 
.  fpoft  rid  or  travelled  ;  and  if  it  be  trom  cold,  he 
will  do  ij  moft  at  his  fijft  fttting  out,  while  he  is 
cold. 


tciir rally  treat!^ 
the  1^' round  w 
.yogj'find  this   r 
garland  if  a  pj 
a  Woollen  cloth, 


reeled  for  horfos  hurt  on  the 'withers,  «nd  rub  the  horfe 
with  it  four  or  five  times,  which  will  efFe(5l  a  cure;  you 
may  ufe  the  fame  remedies  in  other  places  above-men- 
tioned ;  but  if  the  inftammation  be  great,  the  diforder. 
of  long  continuance,  and  one  (boulder  appears  thicker 
than  the  other,  you  may  intrcxJuce  a  rowel,  which 
iliould  be  made  with  tow,  dipped  in  warm  ointment  of 
bafilicon;  keep  it  in  a  fortnight,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
rub  the  Ihoulder  with  the  following  ointment.— Take 
ointments  of  maifli -mallows,  poplar-buds,  rofes,  oil  of 
bay<r,  and  honey,  of  L-aclriEvFcrourrcc8'i*'rhe!ffllc»  t<>g^- 
ther,  and  (fir  the  corripofition  t^llit  is  cold  ;  then  ufe, jit 
make  JaVoxi^^ir  this  be  j 


Lamenefs  in  the  Stifle. 

ATibrfemai  his  cnntraclcd  a  tam'^utfs   jn  tfie  tfrffle 
1    hi>    tor,  and  cannot  fet  his  heel  to 

eat  diijiculty  urul   pain.     When'  once  every  d-iy,  and 
lie,  bathe  it  w^!l  with  warm  viiftSi'ficient, 
i:n|;  appn.rr^,   foment  it  well  with    ''    LAMPAS, 
rujig  OUL of   ht^i  linegar,  or  a  decode  ^^<    LAMPERS, 

ippers    of  his 
Let  this  opcratioji  be 'ipaiinucd   till  tht;  fwelljng  dif-^caufc    it    is   cured   by   burni| 
pcr(*^s,  and  then  bathe  tHI  part  wit 

metitioned.  I  It  is  caufedby  the  fuper-abounding  of  blood,  and  its 

The  tumour  will  fomltimes  fuppurate,  but  fcldom  ;  r^forting  to  the  lirfl  furrow  of  the  mouth,  near  to  the 
wbikh  foonperfeas  the  cu^.  Should  a  rowel  be  ncccf-  l^re-teeih,  which  caufes  the  faid  furrow  to  fwell  as  hi^ 
faryi  any  convenient  part'*ill  do.  The  accident  taken  ^B  the  gathers,  which  will  hinder  him  from  feeding,  anid 
in  time  and  properly  trcatedj   is  by  no  means  dange-    caufe  him  to  let  his  meat  fJI  half  chewed  out  o(  his 


tioii  of  wormwood,  b|vlleavts,  and  rojcmaryj  aiidin^      LAMPRASS> 
half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  liffnc  to  a  quart  of  the  decoction^  behind  the   nippt^r 

i   till  tht;  f welling  dif-^caufe    i 
th  ihe  medicines  above  uiron* 

^     It  is 


I 


;noc  found  i'iif^ 


}n  the  palate  ipf 

^  ^.  an  inflammfi- 

le   roof  of   his  .moL'^h 

PT^jaw,    fo    called    bie- 

with   a   lamp  or    hj^t 


(Qm 


> 


.r\,.^.^iV'. 


mnefs  in  t%  lFMrU-%fi. 


A  Lamnefs  in 


-.■^•.^"-^s^^ 

\ 


mouth  aguin. 

This  is  a  HiCurd 


indroMff  with  ^ch  all  horfes  aije 
aFe^^ed^^Eigacr  or  later,  aw  ^ve^  cotton  farrier  cah 

^  ,       y  cure  it.  *  Ui:    ^  T  ^ ^~\  *•  ' 

lamenefs  in  this  part  and  the  Wpis  difcovcred  by  THc  ufual  method  of  <tt|ie  k,  to  take  it  away  with  an 
thejborfe's  dra|;ging  his  leg  after  him,  and  dropping  inftrument  of  iron  made  lor jwa:  purpofcj  and  heated  red 
bacliward  on  \m%  heel   when  he  trots.     It  the  mulc|{;s    hot.  ^  "^  ^  i 

of  tije  hips  only  anp  iujured,  the  lamenefs  i^  eaiily  cured  ;  But  in  the  operation  greatc^re  muft  he  taken,  that  m 
but  if  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  affe^ed>  the  cure  burning  the  flcfti  you  d«M^  touch  the  bone  ;  for  if  yciji 
is  often    very  diflicuU,  .l^ious   and    uocecuin*      But    do,    the  bone  W'il  fcal^J^tt^  feveral  dan-erous  cooffj- 


wh^iever  be  ihe  cafe,  die  method  of  cure  i€  the  &toc  ; 
which  confiil^  in  bathing  the  parts  well  with  caoljng 
medicines  four  or  fiv'c  times  a  day.  If  the  injury  con- 
fifls  in  a  mufcular  ft  rain  only,  this  bathing  will  remove 
the  ^jomplaint,  and  the  hoi  ie  will  be  foon  fit  to  do  his 
bufinefs.     But  if  the  ligaments  are  injured^  time  and 

reft  alone  can  reftote  the  proper  tone  of  the  injured  to  the  fafe  bringing  krgi 
partp  i  and  therefore  the;bcft  method  will  be  to  lurn  wi^h,tfcrevv  to  fallen  i^^ 
him  to  grafst      *  whi|li  ^btn  your  fifh 

Where  the  whirle-bonc  or  hip  is-  bc^  down  fratiiijits    mouthland  draw  it  Kij; 
focket,  it  will  fo  remain  ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  hdrfe  niBy    falmoni,iind  other  ftn 


LAKDiKTG-NET,^{;fcANGLiNC,  a  fm:di  net  exj- 


quences  may  follow,        \^ 

tended  upon  a   rino:  o^^^oqp,  and   fafteiieil  to  the  eq^ 
of  a  long  manageable  pol^,  ^o.  aJSft  Jo  bringing  filh  l^ 

\2Lni*  ►  '  ^  vi/ 

L4,NDING-HOOK^ijSffANGiii^  is  alfo  neceflary 

and  arc  ma4^ 

e  end  of  a  poleL 

you  put  it  into  in 

is  ufed  chiefly  for  barbel^ 

I 

Th* 


\ 


UNisiAK  Falcon. 


LANNER 

LaNNERET,     I   Ia^r4?^s  a  hawk  common   ii 

France,  making  her  eyry 
jon  high  cliff's  near  the  fea^ 


all  countries,   cfpecially  i 
on  hi^  trees  in  fore  ft  s* 
fide,   ^  ^\  ,. 

She  is  Icfs  than  the  falcon-gentle,  fair-plumed  when 


do  confiderable  fcrvice*     The  curq  i^  generally  bliiter* 
i ug^  fir  i ** g s,  a ftn ij ge n t s,  a nd  / eft »    See  S  t  r  a j  i*  f .1      T*;, 

'     h^mtnefs  in  the  Sh&nMir^cafiQrttd  h%  the  SaMff, 

Take  brandy  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  equal  quan- 
tity i   beat  them  up  together,  and  rubaLl  the  part'4hat"«f    em^r^mewcf)  -an4: -of— fliMilui     |iltum>   than   any 
has  been  hurt  by  the  iaddle  i  and  be  fnre  place  your  fad*    other.  ^ 

die  farther  backward  when  you  ride  him  again.  If  you  LARGE;  a  hprfe  is  faid  to  go  lai!ge  and  wide  when 
)l#ye(;o  fpirit  of  turpeniit^,  take  foap  and  braqdy  and  be  gains  or  takes  in  mor9  gcomnd  in  going  wider  of 
rub  againft  the  hair  till  you  make  a  lather  ;  repeat  t|^i^  the  centre  of  the  vdt^  and  defcribing  a  greater  circiioo* 
tbree  or  fqvr  times  fucceiliydy,  as  faft  as  it  dries jin.    ference_*         .  '    .        ' 

for  want  of  foap,  yo«  may  ufe  roach-alum,  j|nd  foK  LARK,  afmallgrey  bir4,  that  fiogs  in  the  morning 
jfant  of  brandy,  urine.  Bur,  if  you  can  get  fpirit  of  when  it  is  fair  weather,. and  breeds  in.  May,  July,  ^nd 
turpentine,  the  whites  of  egg?,  brandy,  and  urine*  the  Augufl,  whei>r^ht:  young  ones  are  able  to  quit  their  D^(h 
bcft  way  is  to  ma(ce  a  compofuion.of  ihera.gll>,^5,4i9    in  ua  ocitviwlvc  days^;  tlwrft  wc  brks  that  fty  inflo^ksi 

arid 
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mmi  theft  are  the  firft  birds  rbat  proclaim  the  approach 
of  fummer;  and  others  chat  keep  more  ctofe  to  the 
ground,  as  the  (ky-4arlc,  and  wood-lark;  both  forts  feed 
upon  worn>s  and  ant^  :  they  are  good  food,  when  young 
and  well  fed :  their  fleih  is  firm,  brown,  juicy,  and  eafy 
of  dtgeftton*  They  make'ufe  of  the  heart  and  blood  of 
a  lark  in  the  wind  and  ftone-cholic  :  they  are  alfo  ac- 
counted good  for  thofe  troubled  with  the  gravel,  and 
phlegm  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

The  way  of  taking  larks  is  with  nets,  as  they  do  or- 
tolans, only  they  ufe  a  looking  glafs  for  the  firft, 
known  with  us  by  the  name  of  doring,  or  daring, 
and  the  callers  are  fet  upon  the  ground ;  where- 
as thofe  for  ortolans,  are  placed  upon  fmall  wooden 
forks» 

The  looking  glafs  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is 
made  pf  feveral  pieces,  defcribed  Plate  VIII.  by  the 
figures  i,  2,  3.  Take  a  piece  of  wood  A,  C,  an  inch 
^d.half  thick,  and  about  nine  inches  long ;  it  muft  be 
cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bend  like  a  bow,  as  you  fee  at 
A,  B,  C,  and  that  it  may  have  Ax  hcts  according  to  its 

The  figure  marked  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  reprefents  its  form 
or  cut;  that  at  6  undernK)il,  mult  be  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  ;  the  faces  ought  fo  to  diminifh  in  thicknefe  that 
the  uppermofl  at  3  fhould  be  but  half  an  inch  broad ;  the 
five  corners,^  '»  i>  3>  4>  5i  "^"ft  be  let  to  receive  as 
many  pieces  of  looking- glafs :  in  th^  middle  of  the 
lower  face  or  corner  of  the  wood  marked  6,  or  B  in  the 
firft  figure,  a  hole  muft  be  m^  to  receive  a  little  wooden 
peg  fix  inches  long,  and  a  finger  thick,  a  little  pointed  at 
the  end,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle  i,  there  to  faften 
a  cord. 

Then  take  another  pFece  of  wood,  fix  inches  thick, 
and  a  foot  long,  (harpened  at  the  end  Q,  in  order  to  fix 
it  to  the  ground )  make,  a  mortife  in  it  at  M,  O,  about 
two  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  deep  or  broad ; 
then  bore  or  pierce  a  hole  in  the  faid  piece  above  at  N, 
and  continue  the  hole  to  the  bottom  of  the  notch  M,  O  5 
into  this  hole  you  are  to  put  the  peg  I,  B,  as  reprefented 
in  the  third  figure ;  when  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall 
cord  or  line  into  the  hole,  and  twifting  it  about,  your 
looking'glaCs  is  finilbed.  You  muft  place  it  between 
the  two  nets,  near  the  middle  of  them,  and  carry  the 
line  to  the  edge;  fo  that  pulling  the  line,  you  may 
m^ke  the  looking  glafs  play  in  and  out,  as  children  do  a 
whirligig :  keep  it  always  turning,  that  the  twinkling 
of  the  glafs  againft  the  fun  may  provoke  the  larks  to 
com^  and  view  it.  The  right  feafon  for  this  fport 
begins  in  September,  and  efpecially  white  frofty  morn* 


mgs. ' 


Some  catch  larks  with  a  dtp-net. 

Thefe  birds,  when  it  fircezes  hard,  go  in  great  flocks, 
and  fiy  from  one  field  to  another,  in  queft  of  their  food ;. 
and  they  firft  fly  low,-near  the  ground,  and  alight  where 
they  fee  fome  others  :  now  in  order  to  take  them,  you 
muft  provide  youHelf  with  three  fticks,  like  to  thofe 
here  reprefantcd  at  D,  E,  F,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  very 
ftraight,  and  ftrong  lenough,  with  a  ru)tch  at  each  end: 
at  the  end  of  which  faften  on  one  fid^  a  ftick  as  at  £,  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  on  the  other  fide  a  fmall 
peg  two  OK  choee- inches  long ;  one  of  thefe  two  pcies  or 


fticks  muft' have  two  fticks  tied  to  the  end,  oppofite  to 
one  another  ;  and  there  muft  be  two  other  fmall  fticks 
or  pegs  faftened  to  the  fide  of  each  ftake,  as  you  fee  de- 
fcribed in  the  figure  marked  G,  L,  X,  J,  H.  The  . 
ftick  I,  X,  muft  have  two  notches  at  its  ends ;  one  at 
X,  there  to  place  the  net  at  the  end  I,  where  the  two 
fticks  G,  H,  are  faftened,  and  to  the  fide  of  each  ftick 
the  pegs  L,  I ;  and  when  you  intend  to  catch  larks, 
three  or  four  men  muft  go  from  one  field  to  another, 
which  muft  be  pretty  even  and  not  hilly,  and  pitch  your 
nets;  the  three  fticks  muft  be  faftened  together  at  both 
ends  and  in  the  middle,  and  place  the  ftafF  with  the 
two  pegs  in  the  middle,  that  the  net  may  the  more 
eafily  and  readily  turn,  being  guided  by  this  ftafF,  which 
will  turn  between  the  two  fticks,  which  you  are  to  join 
in  the  ground :  the  two  other  ends  muft  be  oppofite  to 
one  another,  infomuch  that  the  four  fticks  will  be 
found  to  be  fixed  in  a  ftraight  line ;  and  that  the  cord 
at  the  bottom  of  the  net  may  be  very  ftiflT,  get  a  ftrong 
cord,  5,  5,  twelve  feet  long,  one  ena  of  whic^h  you  are 
to  faften  to  the  ftick  3,  and  the  other  at  that  at  5, 
which  you  muft  pitch  in  the  ground  over-againft  thofe 
at  4,  1,  6:  in  like  manner  faften  another  cord,  ten 
feet  long  to  the  end  of  the  ftick  or  ftafF  7,  with  a  peg  8  . 
at  the  other  end,  which  fix  in  the  ground  to  the  right 
of  the  others:  pull  it  with  all  your  ftrength,  that  the 
upper  cord  or  line  may  be  as  ftilF  as  that  below  :  you 
muft  have  another  cord,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  long, 
which  put  on  a  pully,  and  at  one  end  fiften  it  to  th« 
ftick  7,  and  let  the  others  be  tied  to  the  ftake  behind 
the  ftand,  which  ftiould  be  made  of  ftubble  put  round 
ibme  fprigs  or  fmall  branches  of  wood  ;  the  putly  muft 
be  held  at  the  place  maiked  10,  fifteen  feet  diftant  from 
the  net,  with  a  cord  tied  to  the  flake  11,  fo  that  the 
fpace  between  the  pully  and  it's  ftake  muft  be  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  puUy  advanced  to  within  two 
feet  in  the  infide  of  the  bottom  of  the  net,  that  it  may 
turn  more  expeditioufly. 

The  whole  being  fet  in  order,  let  the  perfon  take 
his  ftand  5  and  let  the  other  perfons  poft  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  game  19,  20,  may  as  it  were, 
be  between  them  three :  1  fuppofe  one  of  them  advan- 
ces from  the  place  marked  A,  the  other  from  B,  ani 
third  from  C;  but  thofe  at  A  and  B,  muft  move  more 
forward  than  the  middlemoft;  and  thus  the  larks  fee- 
ing themfelves  hemmed  in,  as  it  were  on  all  fides,  are 
obliged  to  fly  ftraight  over  the  nets:  to  forward 
t\)em  the  more  therein,  take  a  good  long  packthread^ 
tie  one  end  of  it  to  the  point  of  the  fmall  peg  9,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  high,  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  within  two  feet  of  the  nets,  and  pais  it  from 
thence  over  a  fmall  forked  ftick,  cut  of  the  fame  height 
as  the  other  ftick  or  peg,  and  fix  it  likewife  in  ihe 
ground;  the  other  end  of  the  packthread  muft  be  con 
veyed  to  the  ftand.  To  this  packthread,  tie  three  or 
four  bird^,  15,  16,  >7,  18,  by  the  legs,  with  other 
packthread?,  a  foot  and  a  half  long;  and  when  the  per- 
fon in  the  ftand  fees  the  flock  of  "larks  fly,  he  muft  flir 
the  packthread  a  little,  and  when  thofe  at  large  perceive 
it,  they  will  make  diredly  thither,  and  then  is  his  time 
to  hold  the  cord  \tt  both  his  hands  and  draw  it.  Thofe 
live  bird*  tied  to  the  packthreads,  are  termed  calls. 
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Country  people  when  they  arc  not  provided,  with 
nei=,  make  uHr  if  fpri.igs,  and  fuch  like  things,  to  take 
laiks  wiili. 

IVhcii  tne  weadur  is  very  colJ,  thpy  obferve  thofe 
j>lace^  vvhcrfln  thcry  tlciight  iroO,  and  tq  allure  them 
the  more  thither,  tliev  iTrc'w  Tome  cats  in  the  place 
U'here  they  lay  their  fpnng?,  putting  on  feveral  ridges  of 
ear'h,  near  one  another,  packthreads  of  about  four 
or  hvc  fathom,  to  which  they  fafteo  feveral  fprings  or 
collars,  made  of  horfehair,  and  thereby  take  great 
numbers  of  them.  ,  ^ 

LASK,  LaX,  or    )    [in  Korfe^],  is  a  diftemper  oc- 

LCOSENESS,  J  calioncd  by  fuch  a  weakntfe  of 
th-  ftomacK)  that  their  food  paifes  through  their  guts 
without  any  alteration,  uhich  is  a  very  dangerous  cafe, 
and  frequei4ly  fatal  to  them.  It  alfo  fometime  proceeds 
from  the  corruption  of  humourF,  either  colle£led  in  the* 
flomach,  or  thrown  ypon  it  from  other  parts. 

The  external  caufes,  are  eating  too  much  provender, 
fetding  upon  mouldy  or  rotten  hay,  frozen  grafs,  rye, 
firaw,  and  othtr  unwhqlcfome  fodder,  drinking  very 
cold  water  or  immediately  after  the  eating  of  a  great 
quantity  of  oats,  immoderate  fatigue,  cxceflive  fatnefs, 
and  fometim^s  want  of  exercife. 

Jf  the  excrements  voided,  boil  and  work  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  a  fi^n  that  the  diflemper  proceeds  from 
bver-heated  choler,  which  is  feldom  dangerous,  nay  itjs 
fometimes  profitable. 

Again,  if  the  ordure  be  white,  it  is  a  fign  of  crude, 
cold  humours  :  if  watery,  it  betokens  a  great  weaknvfs 
in  the  flomach, 

La(ks  occafioned  by  drinking  cold  water  in  fummer, 
or  melted  fnow,  or  by  eating  tender  grafs,  or  other 
loofening  things,  arc  not  to  be  regarded ;  but  fuch  as 
proceed  without  any  manifeft  outward  caufe,  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  neglefted. 

For  the  cure.  Jf  the  excrements  appear  mixed  with 
fmall  pieces  or  fcrapings  of  the  guts,  you  ought  imme- 
diately to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  deadly  ulcer  in  thofe 
parts,  by  giving  him  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint' 
of  cooling,  foftening  deco<5lion,  made  as  follows,  viz. 
two  ounces  of  barley,  two  ounces  of  m.tr(h-inallow 
roots,  and  one  ounce  of  the  powder  of  fal  prunella 
boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  one  quart. 

If  the  djftemper  is  caufed  by  phlegm,  you  may  make 
ufe  of  cordial  powders  or  pills,  and  other  hot  medicines, 
proper  for  ft'rengthening  the  ftomach  and  relaxed  parts. 

Sometimes  a  lafk  is  a  reafonable  effort  of  nature,  to 
free  itfelf  from  a  troublefome  load  of  hupiours  ^  but  if  it 
continues  longer  than  three  days,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  it 
ought  to  be  checked,  for  horfes  are  fometimes  foundered 
by  its  long  continuance. 

In^hiscafe,  give  the  horfc  for  his  food,  bran  moift- 
ened  with  claret,  or  barley  parched  and  ground,  and  the 
beft  hay ;  but  oats  are  in  no  wife  proper. 

A  horfe  is  iii  the  beft  order  that  only  dungs  oncCf 
of,  at  the  moft,  twice  in'ten  miles  riding.  Young  and 
fiery  horfes  are  often  very  lax ;  btu  this  weaknefs  gene- 
rally leaves  them  by  the  time  they  arc  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  if  they  have  been  properly  fed  and  but  gently 
exerciied.  The  fiery  fort  fometimes  continues  to  purge 
after    anjr  extraordinary  exercife,  for  their  digeftive 


powers  jire,  for  the  moft  part,  but  weak ;  and  alfo  eat  fo 
fpetdily,  that  they  iWallow  their  oats  almoft  whole,  and 
cjc^  them  in  the  lame  ftate. 

When  a  purging  h  habitual,  or  happens  by  accident, 
until  the  horfe  feems  to  lofe  ftrength  or  flefli,  or  both, 
it  is  not  n(?ceflary  to  give  him  any  aflrincent  medicine?, 
as  the  difcharge  may  be  only  a  falutary  effs^rt  of  nature  to 
throw  off  what  is  either  redundant  or  offonfivc  j  a  gentle 
purge  nsay  be  given,  and  a  few  mafhes  of  bra;» ;  v.  hich 
perhaps,  by  afliiHfig  nature,  may  perfe(i^  a  cure:  but  if 
the  difeafe  continues, *and  tifc  horfe  lofes  flefli,  grows 
difpirited  and  feeble,  recourfe  muft  be  had  toaftrif>genis  : 
when. the  dung  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  but  the  vigour  of 
the  horfe  not  impaired,  he  is  faid  %o  have  a  lax;  but 
when  the  ftrengtr.  and  ilefh  fails  he  u  faid  to  have  a 
fcouring  or  purging. 

When  a  fcouring  comes  on  at  the  latter  end  of  any 
obliinate  and  tedious  difeafe,  as  low,  putrid  fevers, 
farcy,  fefr.  they  are  ufually  the  forerunners  of  death, 
particularly  if  they  are  accompanied  with  a  difagreeablc 
difcharge  at  the  fame  time  from  the  nofe. 

If  the  fcouring  proceeds  from  cold,  and  there  is  fome 
degree  of  fever,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe 
and  the  violence  of  the  heat,  bleed  ;  then  give  the  fcl^ 
lowing : 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce,  or  (ix  drachn^s  ; 
lenitive  ele£luary,  two  ounces ;  mix,  and  make  a  ball. 

Repeat  this,  every  two  or  three  days,  until  the  fever 
abates  :,ahd  betwixt  the  days  of  giving  the  rhubarb,  give 
the  following  medicine  once;.a-day. 

Jftringeni  DtcoSficn, 

Take  oak  bark,  groilly  powdered :  boil  it  in  a  pint 
of  water  to  the  confumption  of  one-third,  then  pour 
off  the  liquor  for  one  dofe : 

Except  the  fever  and  purging  increafed  together, 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  check  the  purging 
left  the  fever  be  increafed  thereby. 

If  little  or  no  fever  attends,  after  bleeding,  give •  the 
following  folutive  ball : 

Take  of  aloes  half  an  ounce ;  diapente,  one  ounce ; 
treacle  enough  to  make  a  ball :  repeat  this  onc^  a  week, 
and  if  there  is  much  griping  and  diftention  from  wind*, 
the  reftringent  ,clyfter  will  be  neceflTary. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  thefe 
complaints,  clyfters  fliould  be  fmall  in  quantity ; '  and 
if  the  difeafe  is  violent,  they  {hould  be  repeated  as  oft* 
en  as  they  come  away,  if  there  is  great  pain,  fcrty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  added  to  one  of  the 
clyfters,  and  repeated  as  the  urgency  thereof  requires. 

If  the  fcouring  ft  ill  continues  without  relief,  give 
two  drachms  of  cerated  gVafs^of  antimony,  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  diacodium)  or  two  ounces  of  cordial 
balL 

Alum,  Armenian  bole,  or  other  aftringent  and  ab* 
forbent  medicines,  are  given  to  one  ounce,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  but  ufually  one  or  two  dofes  will  anfwer 
the  end. 

If  the  caufe  is  a  weak  digeftion,  which  is  known 
by  the  food  paffing  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
the  ftomach  received  it :  the  dung  being  very  firft  and. 
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pale;  the  appetite  fmall,  and  the  hoi  fe  very  lean  :  be- 
fide  gentle  exercife  and  dry  food,  fuch  as  the  befl^hay, 
beans  in  larger  quantities  than  are  ufually  given,  and 
thofc  (o  moiftened  that  the  horfe  need  not  drink  much, 
give  the  following  (lomach-purg?,  and  repeat  it  as  oc- 
cafion  may  require. 

Take  of  aloes,  half  an  ounce ;  cream  of  tartar  and 
myrrh,  each  half  an  ounce ;  treacle  enough  to  make  a 
ball ;  and  on  the  days  in  which  this  purge  is  not  operat- 
ing, give  die  following 

Stomach  Drink. 

Take  of  oak^ark,  bruifed,  half  a  pound;  Gentian 
root,  fliced,  one  pound;  ginger«  bruifed,  two  ounces; 
infufe  them  in  a  gallon  of  ale  three  or  four  days,  and 
give  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pint  every  night  and 
morning. 

When  a  vifcid  matter,  oVftrufting  the  mouths  of  the 
ta£)eals,  gives  rife  to  this  diforder,  a  fummer's  grafs, 
OT,  which  is  ftill  better,  the  fait  mar(h,  will  efFedl 
a  cure ;  where  ^thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ftomach 
purge  before  dircfled  may  be  given  once  a  week. 

In  any  of  the  above  cafes,  where  there  is  a  difcharge 
of  (harp,  (limy  matter,  with  fevere  griping,  avoid  oUy 
and  greafy  things,  but  give  the  followiog  in  clyfters, 
viz.  Tripe- liquor,  or  very  thin  ftarch  ;  either  of  thefe 
may  be  given  to  three  or  four  pints  at  a  time,  and  liquid 
laudanum,  to  the  quantity  of  forty  or  fixty  dropf,  may 
be  added  to  one  of  the  clyllers,  to  moderate  the  pains> 
and  repeated  as  may  feem  needful. 

When  blood  appears  with  the  excrement,  it  is  called 
the  bloody  flux  :  in  which  cafe,  if  there  is  great  pain, 
and  frequent  motions  for  a  difcharge,  there  is  alio  a 
great  darger.  In  this  cafe  give  frequent  clyfters  of 
tripe-broth,  or  thin  ftarch,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  each,  until  the  pain  is  abated  in 
feme  meafure ;  and  give  the  fame  medicines  as  above 
iJire(Eled  for  the  more  obftinate  fcourings,  particularly 
the  ball  made  with  cerated  glafs  of  antimony,  and  cop- 
dial  balK     For  common  drink  give  the  following. 

Boil  a  pound  of  burnt  hartfhorn  in  ten  p  nts  of  wa- 
ter to  a  gallon^  at  fh^  latter  end  of  the  boiling,  add  to  it 
four  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  continually  fti.rring  untH 
the  gum  is  diftoTved,  then  remove  the  whole  from  the 
fire. 

•  Mr.  Lawrence  fpeaking  of  the.  Lax  or  Scouring,  or 
Diarrhaea,  fays,  as  followj:  There  is  a  nervous  diar- 
rhaea  in  horfes,  wh'ch  thofe  fubjeft  to  it  are  general'y 
young,  and  of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit :  it  attends 
them  or.ly  whilft  in  work,  when  they  feldom  carry  any 
flcH) ;  the  cofnplaint  is  out  of  ihc  reach  of  medicine, 
but  will  fomeiin)es  fubfidc  /puntaneoufly,  after  a  few 
years  ufe.  Thefe  delicate  horfes  require  great  care 
and  dietetic  attention  to  render  them  of  much  ufe. 
Strong  nutriment,  bat  in  moderate  q'iantities  at  a.tiihe* 
Good  old  dried  beans  in  their  oats,  luc  rn  or  the  hard- 
eft  and  be  ft  upland  hay;  rice  mafhes,  carrots,  occa- 
fional  runs  at  graC  . 

The  fcouring  in  hdrfes  which  req  lires  and  admits 
a  remedy,  may  arife  from  variou**  cauics  :  from  aji  acri- 
monious ichor  in  the  ftomach  and  inieftines,  from  the 


fermentation  and  fudden  dilTolution  of  excrement  long- 
retained,  from  the  folution  of  perfpirable  matter  thrown 
upon  the  lower  bowels,  on  occafton  of  drinking  cold 
water  when  hot,  or  other  caufes  of  cold,  from  colliqua^ 
tion  of  the  fetty  fubftance  of  the  body  in  being  over 
heated  by  exce/Hvc  labour,  cfpecially  when  out  of  con- 
dition ;  or  laflly,  diarfhaea  may  be  a  concomitant,  or 
termination  of  difeafe. 

As  to  the  cure,  it  is  a  gjeneral  rule  never  to  exhibit 
aftringents,  or  to  attempt  to  ftop  a  flux  in  the  com- 
mencement, fince  the  difcharge  may  be  merely  an  effort 
of  nature  to  relieve  hcrfelf  from  a  morbid  load.  Gentle 
laxatives  are  rather  indicated,  and  rhubarb  from  itfr 
cardiac  and  fub-aftringent  quality,  is  the  fheet-anchor 
in  this  cafe.  In  common  cafes,  and  indeed  generally, 
aftringents  are-  by  no  means  neceftfary,  the  effed  and 
proper  caufe  ceahng  together;  but  (hould  the  purging 
continue  until  the  healthy  humcurt  begin  to  be  evacu- 
ated, and  the  animal  become  weak  in  confequence,  no 
time  ought  to  be  loft  in  attempting  to  ftay  the  flux* 
Solleyfel  fixes  the  period  of  waiting  to  three  days, 
when  he  fays  the  horfe  will  begin  to  lofe  his  appetite. 

Thi  Laxative  and  Sub^aftringent  Bailor  Drink,  Take 
one  ounce  fine  Turkey- rhubarb,  frefli  powdered,  leni- 
tive' eleduary,  two  ounces  ;  ginger  finely  powdered 
two  .drachms;  ball  with  fifted  oat-flour,  or  make  a 
drink  with  gruel.  To  be  given  every  other  day,  three 
times.  The  night  after  the  operation  of  each  dofe,  the 
following  drink  may  be  given  warm,  if  circumftances 
appear  to  require  h.  Diafcordium  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  in  cither  a  tea  made  of  miirt,  fage,  chamoniile, 
or  dried  lofes ;  and  ale,  or  gruel. 

But  fhould"  the  difeafe  turn  out  too  powerful  for 
thefe  remedies,  and  the  fcouring  continue  with  griping 
pains,  lofs  of  appetite,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  fever; 
an  efficacious  reflringent  courfe  muft^  be  adapted,  both 
in  the  medicines  giveii  at  the  mouth,  and  frequent 
clyfters. 

RtJhringtnirClyfier.  Oak-bark  fbureuncef  ;  tormen- 
til-root,  two  ounces  ;  chamomile,  two  handfuls ;  bumf 
hartfhorn,  three  ounces;  boil  in  three  quarts  forge  wa- 
ter to  two  ;  ftrain  ofF,  and  add  two  ounces  diafcordigm  ; 
four  ounces  of  ftarch  or  ground-rice  ;  and  half  a  drachm 
of  opium.  This  quantity  may  ferve  once  or  twice  ac- 
cording to  circumftance*.     Repeat  once  a  day. 

The  Z)r/w>f,  to  be  exhibited  daily.  Take  annifeeds, 
carraways,  and  lefler  cardamoms,  one  ounce  each ; 
juniper  berries,  four  ounces  ;  bruife^  and  pdt  them  into 
five  pints  mint  water,  adding  (diafcordium,  one  ounce  ;- 
boil  lo  three  pints  ;  flrain,  and  ado  good  oW  port  half  a 
pint,  or  ftrong  beer,  fweeten  with  treacle.  In  cafe  of- 
much  pain  and  twitching  in  the  bowels,  two  fpoonfuls^ 
of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

The  diafcordium,  or  fpecies  of  fcordium,  is  coftipofed' 
of  fuch  a  variety  of  cordial,  aromatic,  and  aftringenc 
Ingredients,  that  it  iaves  troubl--,  and  is  of  equal  efficacy 
with  the  m<  de  of  prefcribing  a  numberof  various  articles^ 
of  fimilar  intent:  it  may  be  given  in  balls  witbthe  feeds, 
compounded  wiih  prepared  chalk  and  fyrup  of  poppies. 
MaJhes  of  malt  and  rice  mixed,  should  be  allowed,  v*  ater 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  mixed  with  rice  grutl^, 
or  folution  of  gum  arable*  ^  i 
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In  cafe  of  »  flirx  of  blood  viFith  the  fjtcrement^  Bartkt 
prqfcribes  the  following  drink.  DiafcordiuiD  and  French 
bole,  one  ounce  each;  ipecaCuban  powdered,  two 
drichms^i,  opium  half  a  drachm;  diflbh^e  in  apim 
of  v^arm  ak,  or  poit  and  water»  and  give  it  twice  a 
day.  Perhaps  ic  would  be  better  to  b^i-n  with  half 
the  quantity  of  diafcardium.  In  cafe  of  a  Jhcntery,  or 
voiding  chyle  \yirh  the  excrement^  or  the  alinftcnt  un- 
changed, bark  and  bftters-  mu{4  l>e  brought  forward 
in  aid  of  the  other  naedtcints.  Or,  the  following  in- 
fufion  from  Bracken.  Take  aedoary  and  gentian  half 
an  oai^ce  each  ;  orange  peel,  and  Winter's  bark,  otie 
ounce  each ;  fine  myrrh  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  fk>w- 
ers  of  chamcovile  and  leiTer  centaury,  each  half  a  hand- 
fu]  i  ma^e  and  cloves  two  drachms  each^  Beat  ad 
groiBy  together^  and  infufe  two  days  in  a  ga]lf)«i  of  good 
f  ort,  or  ftrpng  boer,  cold.  '  Dofe,  one  pint  every  miorn* 
ing,  milk-warm^  s^diag  two  ounces  fyrup  of  dried  roies 
to  every  d(;fe. 

LASSITUDE,  OR  Weariness  im  Horses,  tnay 
proceed  either  from  heat  or  cold ;  either  wheit  he  has 
a  retention  of  urinci  has  drank  after  bei«g  heated,  or  has 
been  put  to  hi&  irtmoft  at  once  after  long  reft ;  the  re- 
medy for  whic^  i5  reft.  You  may  alfo  give  him  bog's 
fuet  mixed  with  wine. 

If  the  iaffitudc  proceeds  from  coM,  or  be,  in  cold 
weacher,  make  ufe  of  fomentations,  and  anoint  his  bead 
and  back4>one  with  oimment,  in  hot  water  or  warm 
wine« 

If  he  has  retailed  bi$  urine,  ufe  the  faofte  medicti«% 
or  rub  his  heaUand  r^ins  with  ho^oiil,  mixed  with  hog's 
greafe  or  hog's  blood,  and  give  ic  htm  to  drink  with 
wine. 

LA  WING  OF  Dogs,  a  cutting  out  the  balls,  or  the 
three  clinws  of  his  fore-feet.     Seg  To  Exfrdiatr. 

LAX,  Sfe^  Lask. 

ToLAYy  applied  to  a  terrier,  who  is  faid  to  lay  when 
he  is  baying  a  fox  under  ground. 

LEAD,  a  hor^e  going  upon  a  ftraight  line,  always  leads 
and  cuts  the  way  with  bis  ri^ght  foot. 

The  Duke  of  Newcaftle  was  the  firft  that  made  ufe  of 
the  term,  and  indeed  it  is  very  expreffive.  See  Gallop 
United  and  Gallop  False. 

LEAD  for  Angling.  To  lead  your  line,  do  it 
with  a  (hot  cloven,  and  then  clofed  cxa6^y-on  it,  not 
above  two  on  a  line,  and  about  two  inches  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  the  lowett  fcven  or  eight  inches 
from  'the  hook ;  but  for  the  running  line,  either  in 
clear  or  muddy  water,  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  in  a 
iandy  bottom  full  of  wood,  fbape  your  lead  in  the  dia- 
moiid  falhioQ  or  that  of  a  barley-corn  or  oval,  and 
bring  the  ends  very  clofe  and  fmooth  to  the  line ;  but 
make  it  black,  or  the  brigbtnefs  will  fcare  the  fiih.  See 
Anoling. 

LEADING  OP  LINES4  The  fmall  round  pellet  or 
lead*fhot  is  beft,  efpecially  for  ftony  rivers,  and  the  run- 
oiog  line. 

LE  AM,   1    [among  Hunters]  a  line  to  hold  a  dog  in, 

LIAM,    /    othcrwife  called  a  leafli. 

LEAP,  an  air  of  a  ftep^  and  a  leg.  The  moft  ufual 
fenfe  of,  to  leap,  however^  is  tofjpring  over  the  feace  of  an 


inclofure  whether  g^te,  Jlile^  hedge,  or  ditch ;  and  'the 
place  over  which  it  is  performed  is  called  a  leap,  and  the 
horfe  that  excels  in  this  is  called  a  good  Icaper.  Leaps 
jire  either  ftandtng  or  fiying.  In  the  firi^,  which  is  chiefly 
ufed  at  a  ftik  or  a  gate,  the  horfe  fbould  be  brought  up 
coolly  to  it,  when  a  good  hunter  u  ill  rife  and  throw  himfe^ 
leifuKly  over.  The  flying  leap  is  uM  at  ^  hedge,  or 
ditch,  or  both,  and  the  horfe  muft  be  driveti  at  it  with  fpirif . 
See  Step. 

LEAPING-HORSE,  one  that  woiks  \n  the  high 
manege,  a  horfe  that  makes  his  leaps  in  order,  with 
obedience,  between  two  pillars,  upon  a  flraight  line,  in 
volts,  caprioles,  baloiades,  or  croupades. 

Ufe,  which  in  moft  things  has  a  fovereign  fway,  ex- 
cludes a  g^lbp  a  terra  a  terra,  and  corvets,  from  the 
number  of  leaps,  becaufe  the  horfe  does  not  rife  f 3  very 
high  in  thcfe. 

Each  leap  of  a  leaping-horfe  ought  to  gain  or  make  not 
above  a  foot  and  a  half  di  ground  forwards. 

LE  ASH,  I  a  fmall,  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 
*  LtASE,  J  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk,  twitting  it 
about  his  fingers.  Alfo  a  line  to  hdd  in  a  burning* 
dog. 

LEASH  OP  GRsrHOUNDS,  and  of  Hares  courfed, 
means  three.  No  good  fportlman  ufcs  h  for  Foxes,  Phea- 
fants.  Partridges  or  Grouse,  or  even  for  Hares  hunted  or 
fhot  5  a  brace  and  half  is  t^e  proper  term.  Mr.  Thorn- 
bill  speaks  of  Leafli  as  applicable  to  Pheafants,  but  cer 
tainly  erroneoufly. 

LEATHER-MOUTHED.  Leather  mouthed  fifii 
are  fuch  as  have  their  teeth  in  their  throats ;  as  the  chub, 
barbel,  eudgeon,  car)>,  ^c^ 

LEEK-HEADS,  a  kind  of  wart,  that  come  about  a 
horfe's  patterns  or  pattern  joints ;  they  are  higher  than 
the  fldn,  about  half  the  thicknefs  of  one's  .fingers,  throw 
out  filthy  ftinking  ftuff,  fpoil  the  leg,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure. 

Thofe  diat  arife  in  the  paftcms  are  laid  beneath  the 
loDg  hair  of  the  fetlock^  and  are  fome  of  them  fo  ex- 
tremely malignant,  that  they  make  the  hair  fill  ofF  ail 
round  them,  and  they  themfelves  grow  up  like  wal- 
niKs. 

There  are  others  again  more  flat,  and  not  fo  much 
raifed  above  the  (kin,  yet  are  more  dangerous  than  thofe  . 
that  are  the  biggeft  and  moft  elevated. 

Thcfe  leek- heads  are  eafily  difcovered,  being  mrany 
mattery  warts  that  touch  one  another,  and  without  hair : 
they  fend  forth  much  matter  for  the  moft  part,  but  may 
be  dried  up  for  a  time. 

LEDGER-BAIT,  a  bait  that  is  fixed  or  made  to 
reft  in  one  place,-  when  you  fkall  be  abfcnt.  It  is  beft 
to  be  a  living  one,  a  fi(n  or  frog.  Of  filh,  a  roach  or 
dace  is  beft.  Cut  off  the  fin  oh  the  back,  and  make  an 
incifion  with  a  (harp  knife,  between  th^  head  and  the  fin 
on  the  back,  and  put  the  arming- wire  of  your  hook  into 
\t,  and  carrying  it  along  his  back,  unto  the  tail,  be- 
twixt the  (kin  and  the  body,  draw  out  your  arming  at 
another  fear  near  the  tail,  and  then  tie  him  about  it  with 
thread. 

LEGS  OF  THE  Horseman.  The  afiion  of  the  horfe- 
man's  legs  given  feafonably,  and  with  judgment,  is  an 

/^^  T   aid 
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aid  that  confifts  with  approaching  more  or  lefs  with  the 
calf  to  the  flank  of  the  horfe,  and  in  bearing  it  more  oi' 
lefs  off,  as  there  is  occafion. 

This  aiih  a  horfeman  ought  to  give  very  gently,  in 
order  to  animate  a  horfe,  for  in  ftretching  the  ham,  he 
makes  the  horfe  dread  the  fpur,  and  this  fear  has  as  much 
eflfed  as  the  fpur  itfelf. 

LEGS  OP  A  HoRSB  (hould  have  a  due  proportion  of 
their  length  to  that  of  the  body  :  the  fore-legs  are  fub- 
jed  to  many  infirmities,  as  being  the  parts  that  fuf- 
for  moft,  and  are  alfo  commonly  the  fmalled  and 
wealceft. 

There  are  feveral  marks  of  bad  legs,  viz.  if  they 
appear  altogether  ftraight,  oi-  as  if  they  were  ail  of  one 
piece.  - 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  ftraight  upon*bis  members,  when 
from  the  knee  to  the  fore  part  of  the  coronet,  the  knees, 
Aank,  and  coronet,  defcend  in  a  ilraight  or  plumb-' 
line,  and  that  the  paflern-joint  appears*  more,  or  at 
leaft  as  much  advanced  as  the  reft  of  the  leg ;  fuch 
legs  are  like  thofe  of  a  goat,  making  a  horfe  apt  to  ftum^ 
ble  and  fall ;  fo  that  in  time  the  paftern  is  thruft  quite 
forward  out  of  it's  place,  and  the  horfe  becomes 
lame. 

HorfeB  which  are  ftraight  upon  their  members,  are 
quite  contrary  to  thofe  that  are  long  jointed  ;  that  is^ 
whofe  pafterns  arc  fo  long  and  flexible,  that  the 
horfe  in  walking  almoft  touches  the  ground  with 
them. 

This  is  a  greater  imperfection  than  the  former,  be- 
caufe  fome  remedy  may  be  applied  to  them^  but  there 
can  be  none  for  this  ;  befides,  it  is  a  fign  cf  little  or  no 
ilrength,  and  fuch  horfes  are  not  fit  for  any  fatigue  or 
toil. 

Some  horfes  though  they  be  long  jointed,  yet  do 
not  bend  their  pafterns  in  walking,  being  fomtwhat  long  ; 
yet  if  they  are  not  to^  flexible,  (uch  a  horfe  will  gallop 
and  run  with  a  great  deal  more  eafe  to  his  rider,  than  if 
he  were  (hort  jointetl. 

1  hefeare  tne  only  horfes  for  perfons  of  quality  who 
feck  after  their  ov\'n  cafe  and  ple-fure  ;  ai.d  indeed  thofe 
horfes  may  be  compared  to  coaches  with  fprings,  which 
render  them  infinitely  more  eafy  than  thole  without 
them. 

Legs  in  a  ftraight  line  is  an  imperfefiion  in  a  horfe, 
where  his  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  coroiict  appear  in 
a  ftraight  Ime  as  the  horfe  ftands  with  them  in  their  na- 
tural pcfition. 

I  he  remedy  is  fhoeing;  in  doing  which  the  heels  muft 
be  taken  down  almoft  to  the  quick,  without  hollowing 
the  quarters;  and  if,  when  this  has-betn  done,  the  leg 
Joes,  not  fall  back  enough,  but  that  the  hoif;:;  flill  car- 
rie.>  his  paftcrn-joint  too  far  forward,  then  the  fh.'e  muft 
be  fo  made  as  to  go  beyond  or  exceed  the  tr)e,  about 
the  breadth  of  half  a  finger  j  and  alfo  it  mud  be  thicker 
in  that  than  in  any  other  part;  and  in  the  m^  an  ti  i  e, 
anoint  the  back  fmews  of  his  le;:s  with  the  omtment  of 
M'^ntpeilier ;  and  thefe  things  will  reduce  them  to  their 
proper  pofition. 

Of  the  four  legs,  the  two  before  have  feveral  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  name ;  fo  that  by  the 
name  of  fore-leg,  we  commonly  underftand  that  part 


of  the  fore-qifiarteH-s  that  extends  from  the  hough  to  the 
paftern-Joint,  and  call  it  the  (hank.  The  part  that 
correfponds  with  it  in  the  hinder  quarters  we  call  the 
inftep. 

But  in  common  difcourfe,  we  confound  the  fore  and 
hind  quarterf,  and  without  any  diftinflion,  fay,  the  fore 
leg  of  a  horfe. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  want  the  fifth  leg  ;  when  he  is  tired 
and  bearing  upon  the  bridle  lies  heavy  on  the  horfeman's 
hand. 

There  are  various  difeafe<v  that  arife  froth  the  grcaff ; 
fuch  as  the  fcratches,  rat-tails,  crown-fcab,  wa-ts,  mules  ; 
thefe  arc  generally  concoftiitants,  or  diflerent  appear- 
ances of  the  greafe,  and  confequentiy  demand  the  fame 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure.  Scratches  or  crepan-  . 
ches,  are  long  ftrabby  chaps  or  clefts,  either  dry,  or 
with  a  fmall  fetid  difcharg?,  fituated  upon  thes  hinder- 
legs,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hock.  Rat-tails,  fo 
denominated  from  their  appearance,  are  excrefcences 
of  the  hair  and  integument,  upon  the  paftern  and  fhank, 
either  moift  or  dry;  the  croA-n-fcab  is  a  deflux- 
ion  of  the  greafe  upon  tlie  coronary  ring.  Warts  ind 
mules  breed  upon  the  heels ;  the  latter,  fo  named  from 
an  Italfan  word,  is  a  kind  of  kibe,  or  chilblain^ 

Scratches  and  rat^tails  are  often  occafioned  by  ne-s- 
gled  and  the  hoife  ftanding  in  hot  dung  and  filth.  Be^ 
gin  the  cure  by  getting  off  all  the  fcurfj  and  making  them 
raw,  or,  if  neceffary,  laying  them  open,  or  paring  ofF  with 
a  knife.  EfncJlient  and  fuppling  applications  may  be 
wanted,  of  which  variety  has  been  prefcribed,  as  alfo  of 
thofe  of  difFerent  intent.  The  cure  of  a  crown  fcab  iS_ 
fometimes  amatter  of  confiderable  difficulty,  for,  in  a  bad 
cafe,  the  milder  applications  have  fmall  efFe«5t,  and  the 
more  powerful,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  as  are  in  com- 
mcvn  ufe,  rnjure  the  coroner,  and  endanger  the  lofs  of 
hoof.  Soak  the  parts  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  the  to- 
bacco infulion,  and  the  tobacpo  itfelf  may  be  bound  on 
as  a  charge.  Or,  a  charge  of  mardi- mallows  and  yellow 
bifilicon,  fpread  on  tow.  Touch  with  a.|[yp:iacum  and 
brandy;  camphorated  fpir  t$, and  as  much  fal  ammoniac 
as  it  will  diA()Ive;  or  the  fjf^i  it  of  nitre  and  fublimate  as 
before.     Purges,  &c. 

ff^arts.  Extirpate  them  with  a  knife,  and  apply  a 
ftyptic  of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the  bleeding  is  perfe£lly 
ftopped,  touch  the  roc  ts  either  with  the  actu  il  or  poten- 
tial cautery.  If  the  w-jund  be  large  and  f  )re  after  the  efcar 
U  fluffed  ofF,  drefs  with  the  Burgundy-pitch  plafter,  if 
oiherwife,  with  the  diachylon  only. 

A^alienders  and  SalUndn.  Foul  and  gourdy-legged 
horfes  are  moft  fuhjed  to  them,  and  in  fuch,  it  is  not  always 
fafe  to  repel  the  difcharge  without  purging  or  alterative 
medicines.  Clip  the  hair  clofe,  and  u'afll  often  with  a 
ftronor  lather  of  foap  and  water  warm.  Stale  urine. 
Drels  with  f^rong  mercurial  unftion,  fpread  on  tow. 
Or,  frequent  dreifingf?  with  Burgundy-pitch,  common 
frankincenfe,  vat^  d'achylon,  and  quickulver,  well  rubbed 
down  with  Venice  turpentine* 

Tht  broken  Knee.  Wafh  the  wound  clean  from  fmall 
fpecks  (»f  gravel  or  earth,  with  a  Imen  rag  and  warm  foap- 
fuds;  wipe  dry,  and  apply  brandy,  btale  chamberlye 
and  fait,  frequently  supplied.  Friar's  balfam  has  healed 
bioksn  knees  very  fpeedily.  Or^  bind  upon  the  parts 
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tow,  pipped  in  tln£lur«  qT  myf rh  and  timi4y.  It  may 
be  necefTary  to  pouUtcC)  and  afterwards  beal  with 
wound  ointment.  The  knees  being  (wfUed,  bathe  wi'h 
brandy  and  vinegar  warm.  It  is  faid  that  pigeon's  dung, 
honey>  and  goore-greafe  mixed,  will  cavfe  the  hair  to 
grow  fpeedily  j  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  (heet*lead,  ban- 
daged upon  the  part,  might  occadon  the  Kair  to  grow 
fmooth  and  even  with  the  old*  &r  Fket  of  *a 
HoR«£. 

LEGS,  SwELLH^G  OF,  iff  Horses.  Thccaufeof 
the  fwelling  oi  the  legs  comes  through  cold  humours  fer- 
tling  therein,  or  over- much  riding  in  foul  or  dirty  ways, 
over-heats,  or  over-firainS)  or  by  molten  greaie  failing 
down  into  the  legs. 

Let  blood  in  the  mod.  convenient  veins,  as  near  as 
<nay  be  to  the  fwelling,  to  take  away  the  corrupt  blood. 
Tben, 

Take  the  lees  of  white* wine  or  rheniih  wine,  half 
a  pi^t  i  chamomile,  half  a  handful ;  cummin-feeds, 
h^lf  an  ounce;  wheat  flour,  two  ha4)dfuUi  boil  tbem 
all  together,  adding  in  the  t>oiling  half  a  pint  of  veij nice, 
and  fo  lay  them  hot  as  a  poultice  to  the  place  grieve4« 
renewing  it  till  you  find  it  draws  the  fwelling  (io  a 
head;  which  being  done,  take  (hoemaker's  wax  an 
ounce;  the  like  quantity  of  virgin  wax}  half  an  ounce 
of  bole  ammoniac,  and  halfa  pint  of  olive-oil ;  the  yolks 
%>(  t^o  eggs,  and  a  quartern  of  honey  >  beat  thefe  weU 
together  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  you  perceive  them  well 
incorporated  into  the  thickoefs  of  a  falve  ;  then,  fpread- 
ing  part  of  it  upon  jeep's  leather  apply  it  plafler  wife, 
till  the  corruption,  by  often  renewing,  be  drawn  away  & 
then  waih  the  place  with  baloi-water,  and  heal  it  up 
with  hog*s  greafe  and. honey  incorporated  over  a  gentle 
fire. 

LENGTH.  To  paflage  a  Korfe  upon  his  own 
lengfli,  is  to  make  him  go  round  in  two  tread?,  at  a  walk 
Dr  trot  upoji  a  fpot  of  ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  horfe's 
haunches  being  in  the  centre  of  the  volt,  bis  own 
length  is  about  the  femi-diameter  of  the  volt,  the 
horfe  ftill  working  behind  the  two  heels,  without  put- 
tins  bis  croup^  or  going  at  laft,  fafter  or  flower  than  at 

LEPROSY  IN  A  Horse.  This  grievance,  or  dan- 
t^rous  malady,  befals  a  horfe  bv  extraordinary  riding, 
and  fuffering  him  to  cool,  and  confequently  furfeit; 
or  from  the  ranknefs  of  blood,  which  produces  evil 
humours,  which  net  being  timely  let  out,  force  their 
way  in  botches  and  dry  forrances^  which  upon  drefling 
muft  be  rubbed  ofl^,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  oint- 
ment. 

Take  realgar,  otherwife  called  arfenic,  and  hog's 
lard  wtU  tried;  incorporate  them  into  an  ointment  over 
a  gtntie  fire;  and,  having  drawn  the  horfe's  head  up 
firaighi  to  the  rack,  anoint  the  place  with  a  feather,  and 
fuffer  it  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  to  foak  in ;  and  after 
tha^boil  Lh^  ro^ts  of  burdock  in  chamber^ye,  and  wa(h 
with  it  the  ointment  clean  away<  which  done,  give  the 
hoirfe/medt  <^  the  beft  to  heat  ten  and  encourage  him  to 
endurance ;  and  fo  proceed,  to  do  ev^ry  other  day  for 
fix  days  fucceflively. 

LESSES  (with  Hunters)  ihe  dung  of  a  wild  boar,  bear, 
or  wolf* 


LE8SON>  is  «  word  uffld  lot  the  ioftrHAion  of  bdth 
the  horfe  and  the  feholar,  » 

LESSONS  FOR  A  HoRS£.     When  your  borie  will 
receive  you  to  and  from  his  back  gelitly,  tot  forward 
willingly,  and  ftand  ftill  obediently,,  fhen  for  what  pur 
pofe  foever  be  is  intended,  thefe  general  Uflbns  may  ferve 
him. 

With  a  large  ring,  that  is  at  leaft  fifty  paces  tn  cir- 
cumference, labour  him  ^n  (b«ne  gravelly  ^od  {^tAy  plac« 
where  his. footfteps  are  difcernible,  and  having  trod  it 
about  three  or  four  times  on  the  right  hand)  te& .  and 
cheriih  :  afterwards  changing  the  hand,  do  as  luuck  oa 
the  left,  then  reft  arvl  cherifli ;  ekange  agam,  and  do  as 
much  on  the  right ;  ever  oUervtng»  upon,  every  ftop,  to 
make  him  retire  and  go  back  a  ftep  or  two :  continue 
this  till  he  trot  his  ring  on  wbat  hand  you  pdeafe,  chang- 
ing within  k  in  form  of  the  capiial  Ronum  S  >  aiid  does 
it  readily  and  willingly:  then  teach  him  to  gallop  them 
as  he  trotted  them,  and  that  alfo  with  tnte  foot,  lofty  car« 
riage,  and  brave  rein^  ever  obfervine  wheii  he  ga}bps  to 
the  right  hand,  lo  lead  with  bis.left  tore  foot ;  and  when 
be  gallops  |o  the  left-handi  ^  tead  with  the.  righs  fore^ 
foot.       \     ■  ^ 

Stopping  ;  for  when  you  come  to  a  place  of  flop,  ow 
would  flop)  by  a  fudden  drawing  ia  of  the  bridte*4umd, 
fomewhat  bard  and  fliar^  make  him  ftop  dofe^  ^ni,aod 
ftraight,  in  an  even  line^  and  if  he  err  in  any  thing,  piic 
him  to  it  again,  and  leave  him  W9i  till  )rou  have  made  hina 
underftand  his  error  and  amend  it. 

Advancing;  with  which  if  yoa  accompany  the  afore- 
mentioned itop  a  little^  from  ihe  ground  it  will  be  bet*> 
ter,  and  may  be  done  by  laying  the  calves  of  yot>r  l^e 
to  his  fides^  and  (baking  the  r^  over  him  as  he  ftops: 
and  if  he  does  hot  underftand  it  at  firft,  yet  by  coa<* 
tinuance  and  labouring-  him  therein,  he  will  foon  attain 
to  it,  efpecially  if  you  do  not  forget  to  cherifh  him,  when 
he  fliews  the  leaft  token  of  apprehending  you. 

Retiring  is  another  leflS^n,  liter  ftopping  and  advanc- 
ing ;  and  this  motion  mufl  be  bbth  cherifhed  and  in* 
creaied,  making  it  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  none  may  be 
more  perfect;  neither  is  he  to  retire  in  a  confuiedman« 
ner,  but  with  a  brave  rein,  a  conftant  head,  and  a  dire£k 
'  line$  nor  (faould  he  draw  or  fweep  his  legs  one  after  an* 
other,  but  take  them  clean,  nimbly,  and  eafily,  as  when 
he  trots  forward. 

LEVERET.  A  young  hare,  fo  called  in  the  firft  year 
of  her  age. 

LEVINER.    1    A  hound  of  a  very  fingular  (cent, 

LYEMER.  3  and  incomparable  fwiftnefs:  this 
is  as  it  were  a  middle  kind,  betwixt  a  harrier  and  a 
grey-hound,  as  well  for  his  kind,  as  the  form  or  fliape 
of  his  body.  This  dog,  for  the  excellency  of  his  con- 
dition, viz.  his  fmelling  arKl  fwift  running,  followeth  the 
game  with  more  eagernefs,  and  taketh  the  prey  with 
great  quicknefs. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  Tongue,  is  a  void  fpace  left 
in  the  middle  of  a  bitt,  to  give  place  to  the  tongue  of  a 
horfe,  made  by  the  bitt's  arching  in  the  middle,  and  rifing 
towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  various  fornis  of  the  liberty  give  name  to  the 
bitt. 

Hence  we  ficy  a  fcatchpmoudi,  a  PignateUe,  i*  ^  vridi 
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the  Mbtrty  of  Pig»Mirile'4iiiflitoil| «  c«fmM-«i6util|  mth 
the  Mbtrtj  Kke  a  pigeon's  tiecjt» 
.    LlC£yiNCATn«»tojdeftro7. 

Anoint  with  oil  i>f  turpentine  <Hr  lideed  otl»  and  flour 
ofbrtfbftone.     And) 

To  kill  worm»  tnd  mmggott.  Get  black  Ibapi  or 
for  want  of  it,  other  foap(  mix  it  with  tar  or  tarr water, 
and  anoitft  tile  pii^ :  this  will  not  otily  kill  the  prefem, 
tMit  even  prevent  the  future  from  breeding  in  fcM-c 
places. 

LIGHT  HoRtB,  ti  t  fwtft  nhnble  hinner. 
We  likewife  call  a  horfe  light  that  is  Well  made, 
tlMUgh  he  is  neither  Iwift  nor  aSive ;.  for  in  this  laft  ex* 
pre&oA  we  confider  onJj  the  ihape  and  make  of  a  horfe, 
without  regard  to  his  qualities. 

LIGHT  UPON  THE  Hand*  A  horfe  is  bid  to  be 
fttcb,  that  hu  a  good  tradable  mourb,  and  does  not  reft 
tt>o  heavy  upon  die  bht. 

Your  hocibs  that .  hifve  a  thin  fore  hand,  u  g,  finatt 
flicMtMers,  are  comrarooly  light  tipon  die  hand* 

We  call  a  coach-borfe  light,  when  be  ftirs  nim«» 
bljr,  and  dreads  the  whip;  or.  when  he  has  a  light 
trot. 

AH  your  light  coach-hories  are  good,  and  a  hard  heavy 
caacMorfe,  ^at  takes  the  lalhing  eafily,  is  good  for 
nothing.    Liokt  Haiid.    &v  Hand. 

LIGHTEN.  To  lighten  i  horfe,  to  make  a  horfe 
light  in  the  fore-hand,  is  to  make  him  free  and  lighter  in 
the  forehand  than  faddod. 

If  you  would  make  your  horfe  light,  you  ought  to 
find  bim  always  diipofed  to  a  gallop  when  you  nut  him 
tot  a  trot,  ind  after  galloping  fome  time,  put  nim  back  16 
a  trot  again. 

LiGHT-BELLIED  Hoksb,  is  one  that  commonly 
has  flat,  narrow,,  and  comradvd  fides,  which  makes  the 
Bank  turn  up  ltk0  that  of  a  greyhound. 

Such  a  hoife  has  bt^t  a  little  flank,  he  is  light  bettied« 
be  traiveU  and  feeds  but  little,  bccaufe  he  has  too  much 
inettle. 

LIGS  IV  A  Hon  SB,  are  little  puflies,  wheals  or  blad* 
ders,  within  the  Ftps  of  a  horfe,  and  are. cured  by  bruifing 
wortiiwood  and  fl(irwort  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  honey, 
ID  anoint  Che  fores  with. 

LIME-BUSH.  A  device  to  catch  birds  with-, 
which  ie  performed  in  this  manner.  Cut  down  an  arm 
or  bough  of  any  bufhy  tree,  whofe  twigs  are  thick  and 
l^gf  yet  fmodthracid  ftraight,  then  neady  cut  ofFall  the 
fiiperftious  twigs^  and  having  your  ftirong  birdlime  well 
mi»edj  wrought  together  with  capon's  or  goofe-greafe, 
warm  and  fit  the  work  by  d;aibing  over  of  an  equal 
ihidknefe  the  twigs  or  branches  that  are  kh  within  toor 
iiflgers  of  the  bottom,  but  the  body  and  arms  mud  be 
tftt^  place  your  bufh^  thus  prepared,  on  fome  quickfet 
or  detid  hedge  for  a  fpring  feafon ;  near  a  town*s-end, 
a  fasm^rd,  &c.  in  fommer  and  harveft*  in  groves,  in 
bedgiev  or  corn  fields,  orchards,  flax,  halm,  or  iape-!and  ^ 
toi  Ml  winter,  about  bamSy  ftab!e$,  corn-iiekiSi  and 
ttaokaof  coitv  where  chaff  and  grain  ^re  fcattered  up 
aoddbwn. 

•  rnK^bufli  being fo  for,  place  youffelf  in  feme  conve- 
ifwnt.flbMDn,,  where:  yois  may  lie  concealed,  and  near  the 
buib  you  are  to  have  about  half  a-  doaen  ftales  iixed^ 
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vMiofe  ehirjMng  and  finging  will  entice  others  tbenett^ 
You  ihould  alfo  be  provided  with  bird-calls  of  fever^I 
forts.  The  bufli  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  taking  field -fares, 
by  fi&ftening  it  upon  a  tree,  and  having  fixed  fome  ftates, 
beat  the  adjacent  grounds  to  raife  them,  and  when  they 
efpy  the  ftales,  they  will  light  on  the  tree  and  buQi  fo^ 
company. 

But  for  taking  pheafiints  ^ith  tbefe  Kme-bufhes  and 
rods,  take  your  call  and  ufe  it,  keep  yourfrlf  fecret,  and 
in  one  place,  till  you  have  enticed  thern^  about  yi»u,  as 
they  are  taken  by  the  rods  on  the  ground,  (6  you  O/iil 
furprize  them  with  you^  buQiea;  for  being  feared  from 
below,  they  will  take  perch  and  fee  what  beccKnes  of 
the ir  fellows,  and  when  one  is  limed,  by  her  ftriving  and 
ftrumling,  and  the  reft  coming  and  gazmg  to  fee  what  H 
befallen  her,  they  will  be  in  danger  o(  being  Itkevfift 
limed.  It  is  requifite  to  number  tlie  lime-rods,  for  when 
you  have  gathered  ifp  all  the  pheafants  that  are  caughtf 
and  find  rods  wanting,  you  may  conclude  that  fome 
pheafants  are  run  with  them  into  the  bu(hes  j;  you  muft 
hunt  them  out  with  a  good  fpanieK 

LIME-TWIGS.  Small  lime-twigs  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  may  be  laid  in  places  where  the  biikit 
haunty  or  ftuck  on  the  tops  of  hemp-cocks,  or  wheat- 
iheavcsi  or  little  boughs  may  be  thick  among  peas< 
which  the  fmalUbirds  will  light  upon  j  by  which  means 
the  number  of  thcfe  dcftroyers  of  corn,  grainy  fttd, 
tfr.  may  be  leffened. 

A  ftaie  of  one  or  tW6  living  night-bats  is  proper  td 
draw  them  to  •  the  fnare,  but  an  owl  is  much  better. 
As  for  field-fares,  thruflies,  and  the  lik^^  w^ich  in 
winter-time  ufually  Af  in  great  flocks,  they  are  ^fily 
catched,  by  limine  two  er  three  large  boughs,  tab^ 
fixed  on  the  top  of  fome  tat)  tree,  placing  in  them  tWo 
or  three  dried  ftales  of  that  kind$  the  adjacent  fields 
where  thofe  birds  feed  may  be  beaten,  and  they  wi!l 
in  great  flights  take  to  the  tree  where  the  ftales  are. 

To  take  great  fowl  with  lime-twigs:  gtit  pfenty -yrf 
rods,  or  long,  fmall,  and  ftraight-groWn  twigs,  wKicil 
are  light,  and  apt  to  ply  to  and  fro. 

Lime  the  upper  part  of  thefe  fwigs,  holding  the 
bird-lime  before  the  fire,  the  eafier  to  befmear  them. 

Having  a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  ihde  fov^l 
refort  morning  and  evening,  obferve  (before?  day"  for 
the  morning-Sight,  and  before  fun-fet  for  the  evening- 
flight}  to  plant  your  lime-twigs  at  the  haunt  of  thdfe  , 
fowl,  ftaking  down  ohe  of  the  fame  alive,  which  you 
have  caught  before  for  that  purpofe.  ^ 

Prick  down  your  twigs  in  rows,  a^  foot  dlft^t  ihii 
from  another,  round  about  the  ftaie,  allowing  him  room 
and  liberty  to  flutter  to  and  frn^  covering  all  the  place 
of  their  haunt,  fo  that  thefe  ftiall  be  no  room  left,  but 
they  fftuft  of  neceflity  pitch  on  the  lime-twigs. 

Let  the  twigs  be  ftuck  in  the  ground  Sloping,  with 
their  tops  bending  into  th^  Wmd,  about  a  foot,  or  forme - 
thing  ntore,  above  the  ground.  It  will  likewife  be  beft 
to  prick  the  rods  fo  as  cu  crofs  one  another,  that  is,  one 
point  into  the  wiiid,  and  another  againft  idle  wind,  by 
which  means  the  fowls  will  be  entangled  which  w^y 
foever  thev  go. 

Alfo  place  a  ftale  at  fome  diftance  from  the  lime- 
iivig<^,  and  f<iften  (mall  ftrings  to  it^  which,  upon  the  j 
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fight  of  any  fowl,  you  are  to  pull,  to  make  the  ftalc 
flutrer,  which  will  allure  them  down  again. 

When  you  fee  any  taken,  you  are  not  to  run  inftant-* 
ly  and  take  them  up,  if  at  the  fame  time  you  fee  any 
fowl  in  the  ai'^,  for  their  fluttering  will  induce  others 
to  fwoop  in  among  them. 

It  will  alfo  be  uft  ful  to  have  with  you  a  well-taught 
fpaniel,  for  ^he  retaking  of  fuch  fowl,  (as  it  is  common j 
which  will  flutter  away  with  the  ]imef>twigs  about 
theai. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  ufc  the  twigs  for  the  taking  of 
fmaller  wild  fowl,. and  fuch  as  frequent  the  uater  only, 
then  you  muft  fit  them  in  length  to  the<  depth  of  the 
water,  and  your  ro:is  muft  he  limed  with  the  ftrong 
Vf^tfit  bird-lime,  fuch  as  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
wet.' 

Stick' thefe  rods  in  the  water,  after  the  fame  manner 
as.  thoie  upon  land,  that  part  of  the  reds  that  arc  limed 
above  the  water  j  and  alfo  ftake  down  a  live  ftafe,  as  a 
mallard,  widgeon,  or  teal,  here  and  there  among*  the 
rods.     This  may  be  done  in  any  (hallow  plafh  or  fen. 

It  will'  not  be  fteceflTary  for  you  to  attend  continually 
on  your  rods,  but  only  to  come  three  times  a  day  to  fee 
what  are  taken,  viz.  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  late  in  the  evening  5  but  bring  your  water-dog  with 
you»  for  if  you  find  that  any  of  your  rods  are  mifling, 
yoii  may  conclude  that  fomc  fowls  being  faAened  to 
them,  are  crept  into  fome  hole,  bu(h,  or  hedge,  by  the 
river-fide,  and  the  dog  will  be  very  neceilary  to  find 
them  our* 

Do  not  beat  one  haunt  too  much,  but  when  you  find 
their  numbers  fail,  find  out  another  haunt;  and  in  about 
three  weeks  time  the  firft  will  be  as  good  as  btfore. 

LIMER,  1  The  fame  as  blood-houiid,  a  great 

LIMEHOUND.  j  dog  to  hunt  the  wild  boar. 

LIN^S  FOR  Fishing.  To  make  them  after  the 
beft  manner,  let  the  hair  be  round,  and  cwift  ft  even, 
for..tbar  ftrcngthens  the  line;  and  fee  that  it  be,  as  near 
^s  you  can,  of  an  equal  bignefs:  lay  them  in  water  for 
.  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which  means  you  will  find 
w^ich  of  the  hairs  fhrinks,  and  then  twift  them  over 
again. 

SoQie' mix  filk  in  the  twiHIng,  others  again  di&p- 
prove  of  this,  but  approve  of  a  line  made  of  all  filk ; 
^Ifo  of  a  lifie  made  all  of  the  fmalleft  luteftring,  as  vtry 
Dear  as  good,  but  it  will  fopn  rot  in  the  water. 

When  you  have  prepared  as  many  links  as  will  fuf- 
fice  to  make  your  line  long  enough,  you  muft  then  tie 
them,  together  in  a  water  knot,  Dutch  knot,  or  weaver's 
ki>ot.  Then  cut  oflFthe  (hort  ends  about  the  breadth  of 
a  ilraw  from  the  knos  and  thus  the  line  will  be  even 
and  fit  f^r  fifliing.  You  may  make  the  top  of  your 
I'.ne,  and  indeed  all  of  it,  except  two  yards  next  the 
iiook,  ,of  a  coarfer  hair.  Always  let  the  top  of  your 
line,  whether  in  muddy  or  clear  waters,  be  made  of 
white  hah-,  bccaufe  the  motion  of  the  line,  when  the 
fifli  ^%'  iwUl,  be  far  more  difcernible.  Never  flrain 
your  haj/s  before  thev  arc  made  into  aline,  for  then  they 
ii*?ill  {hr'ink  when  ufed. 

To  make  zVlq  line  handCome,  and  to  twift  the  hair 
even  aod  neat,  gives  it  ftrength:  for  if  one  hair  is  long, 
and  another  ^i^t,  the  (hort  qnCy  receiving  no  (Irengib 


from  the  long  one,  €on6quem)y  Wi^ks ;  and  then  the 
other  as  too  weak,  breaks  alfo.  Therefore  twift  them 
flowlv,  and  in  twifting,  keep  them  from  tntangling^, 
whicn  binders  their  right  plaiting  or  betiding  together; 
twift  them  neither  too  hard  nor  too  flack,  but  even,  fo 
as  they  may  twine  oite  with  another,  and  no  more. 
When  yoa  have  tied  your  lengths  together' with  the 
water-knot,  cut  oflF  the  fliort  emis  abotit  tlie  breadth  of 
a  ftraw  from  the  knot,  that  it  nriay  not  undo  in  the 
ufing. 

Do  not  arav,  fix,  or  whip  liooks  to  any  line,  eidier 
for  ground  or  fly  angling,  that  confifts  of  more  than 
three  or  four  links,  at  the  moft,  the  top  of  the  upq^^ 
moft  link  having  a  fmall  loop,  or  water-noofe,  yon 
may  fix  it  to  kny  line,  and  as  eifily  remove  it;  there 
being  another  watef«.noofe  at  the  bottom  of  your  line. 

To  angle  fi^r  trouts,  graylings,  and  falmon  fmelts, 
with  the  dub-fly ;  let  the  two  firtfc  links  next  ^he  hook 
be  but  of  one  hair  a- piece:  but  the  hair  muft  be 
ftrong,  and  of  the  thick  ends  only,  and  chofen  for  the 
purpofe.  TJie  next  two  links  of  two  hairs,  and  next 
to  thefe  one  of  three  hairs  ;  at  the  top  of  which  have  a 
water-noofe,  or  loop  to  put  your  line  to;  which  lower<^ 
moft  link  confifts  of  three  hairs,  and  has  another  wa- 
ter-noofe  at  bottom,  or  hook- link  to  fix  .your  fly  to« 
Then  let  two  of  the  next  links  of  your  line  be  fwtr 
hair%  and  fo  proceed,  by  increafing  one  or  two  hairs 
till  you  come  to  fix  or  feveo  hairs  at  the  top.  Let 'th#> 
fingie  hairs,  or  three  or  four  o£  the  next  links,  be  of  a 
white  or  light  coloiir. 

The  artificial  fly  Ime  (hould  be  very  ftrong  at  the 
top;  by  this  method  any  young  angler  will  caft  a  fly 
well,  and  may  quickly  become  an  accurate,  artift ;  and 
if  he  chances  to  faften  his  hrok,,,^iid  cannot  ccfme 
to  loofen  it,  he  will  not  lofe  abov^  one  link,  or  two 
at  moft,  though  he  pull  to  break  it ;  becaufe  the  Lne  is 
jR>  ftrong  at  the  upper  end.  You  tnay  angle  with 
ftronger  lines  at  the  caft-fly  than  at  ground,  in  a  clear 
water,  for  the  trout.  For  in  a  clear  water  at  ground 
for  trout«,  graylings,  and  falmon  fmelts,  never  ufe  a 
line  made  otherwise  than  with  a  fingie  hair  at  hook, 
and  fo  on.  as  above  directed  ;  only  ntvcr  have  above 
four  hairs  in  any. one  link  of  the  line.  At  the  botcom 
of  every  line  have  a  fmall  water-^noofe,  or  loop,  fliat 
you  may  hang  on  a  h^^ok  of  any  fise,  whipt  to  aline 
confifting  of  two  or  three  hooks; 

Jn  a  n^uddy  water,  or  one  difcoloured  by  rain,  the 
running-line  mould  be  half  the  length  of  the  rod  more 
or  lefs,  and  the  tv^  o  loweft  links  of  three  hairs  a  ptece« 
Next  fhould  be  a  lir  k  of  four  hairs,  with  a  loop  or  wa* 
ter-nooft  to  faften  it  to  another  of  the  fame  number^ 
having  likewife  a  water-noofe  at  its  bottom*  1  hen 
proceed  with  links  of  five  or  fix  hairs  a«pi^e,  to  the 
end.  The  three  lowermoft  links  or  gtMards,  ih^uld 
be  of  a  forrel,  brown,  or  chefntit  colour.  ,  Your  cane 
or  reed- rod  muft  have  a  top,  neither  too  ftiftv'^oor  too 
flender;  the  rod  to  be  about  three  y^s  and^a  half 
long,  and  the  top  about  one  yard  and  a  half,  or  two 
yards,  of  hazle,  either  in  one  or  two  pieces,. or  five  oc 
fix  inches  of  whalebone,  micje,  cbundj,  fiiibeSi,  and  ta- 
per. All  this  will  nnake  the  trod  five  yards  aaid  a  half 
\0»g,  or  fiwe  yardsatluift*    .  ; 
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The  line  (hould  have  more  lead  in  a  great,  trouble-* 
fome,  rough  river,  th^n  in  one  th«t  is  fmaller,  and 
more  q.uiet;  as  near  as  may  be,  always  juft  fo  much  as 
will  fink  *thc  bart  to  the  bottom,  and  permit  its  mo- 
tion, without  any  violent  jogging  on  the  ground.  Car- 
ry the  top  of  yrur  rod  even  with  your  hand,  beginning 
At  the  head  of  the  ftream,  and  letting  the  bait  run 
downwards  as  far  as  the  rod  ^nd  line  will  permit,  the 
leaft  dragging  and  rolling  on  the  ground.  No  more  of 
the  line  muft  be  in  the  water  than  will  permit  the  lead 
to  touch  the  bottom.  For  you  are  to  keep  the  line  as 
ftraight  as  poffible,  yet.fo  as  not  to  raife  the  lead  from 
the  bottom.  When  you  have  a  bite,  you  may  per- 
ceive it  by  your  hand,  and  the  point  ot  your  rod  and 
line;  then  f^rike  gently,  and  ftraight  upwards;  firft 
allowing  the  filh,  by  a  little  flackening  the  line,  a 
fmall  time  to  take  in  the  bai*.  In  a  clear  water,  in- 
deed«  it  has  been  found  beft  co  (Irike  at  the  firft  biting 
of  the  fi{h,  when  you  angle  for  trout^  grayling,  or  faU 
mon  rmc4r.     • 

The  btft  colour  for  line?,  are  the  forrel,  white,  and 
grey;  itetwO  faft  for  clrar  Waters,  and  the  firft  for 
muddy  rivers;  nor  is  the  pale  watery  gre^n  to  be 
flighted,  which  colour  you  may  make  after  the  following 
oanner : 

Take  a  pint  of  ftrong  ale,  half  a  pound  of  (oof,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  walnut-leaves,  and  the 
like  q  jantity  of  alum  ;  boil  all  thefe  together  in.  a  pip- 
kin for  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  ofF,  fct  it  by  till  it  is 
cold  and  then  put  in  the  hair. 

Or  thus;  boil  a  large  handful  of  marigold-flowers  in 
a  quart  of  alum-wattr,  till  ^  yellow  fcum  arifes,  then 
put  in  half  a  pound  of  green  copperas,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  verdigreafe  reduced  to  a  fine  po.^der  ;  put 
thefe  with  the  hair  into  the  alum  water,  and  let  ic  lie 
ten  hrura  or  more,  then  take  out  the  hair  and  let  it 
dry.     Sei  Angling. 

LINNET.  A  finging-bird,  fo  called  becaufe  flie 
feeds  upon  linfeed,  making^  her  neft  in  black-thorn, 
white- ihorn,  and  fir-buflies,  but  upon  heaths  more 
than  any  where  eife 

They  boild  them  with  very  fmall  root?,  and  other 
(on  of  r.uiF  like  fcathtrs,  thofe  that  build  in  the  heath  ; 
but  fuch  as  do  it  in  hedges,  build  throutfides  of  their 
nefts  with  mofs^  and  line  it  within  according  as  the 
p!ace  will  afford. 

Some  of  thefe  birds  will  have  young  ones  four  times 
a  year,  efpecially  if  they  be  taken  from  them  before 
they  fly  out  of  their  nefls  -,  and  the  better  the  bird  is  in 
mettle  the  (boner  (he  bretds  in  the  fpnng:  the  young 
may  be  taken  at  four  days  old,  if  you  intend  they  (hall 
learn  to  whiftle  or  hear  any  other  bird  fing,  fur  they 
being  then  fo  young,  have  not  the  old  bird's  fong,  and 
fo  are  more  apt  to  take  any  thing,  than  if  you  fufler 
them  to  be  in  the  neft  till  they  be  almoft  fledged;  but 
when  trey  are  taken  out  fo  young,  cate  muft  be  had 
to  keep  them  warm,  .and  to  feed  them  but  a  little  at  a 
time ;  their  meat  muft  be  rape-feed  foaked  and  bruifed, 
to  which  put  full  as  much  white  bread  as  feed ;  frefti 
^nb  (hould  be  bad  every  day,  for  if  it  be  four,  it  im- 
oedifttely  makes  them  fcour  and  die:  neither  muft 
their  meat  be  given  them  too  dry,  for  in'  fuch  a  cafe  it 
will  make  them  vent-burnt,  and  (bat  is  as  bad  as  if 


they  had  been  fcoured.  If  you  ir.r^n'^  to  whiHIe  them, 
let  it  be  done  when  you  feed  them,  for  they  uiil  learn 
very  much  before  ihcy  can  crack  hard  fc;eds ;  and  han-^ 
them  under  any  bird,  whofe  fong  you  have  a  mind  h<^ 
fliould  learn.'  Thefe  birds,  when  young,  are  exceed- 
ing apt  for  any  fong  or  tone,  nay  they  may  be  even 
taught  to  fpeak.  The  cocks  may  be  known  from  the 
hens,  firft,  by  the  colour  of  the  back;  for,  if  it  be  of 
the  dark-coloured  linnets,  the  cocks  are  much  browner 
than  the  hens  on  the  back,  and  on  the  pinion  of  the 
wing:  and  fo  of  the  white-thorn  linnets,  the  hens  aie 
much  lighter  than  the  cocks:  bi^t  this  muft  be  noted; 
that  a  hen  linnet  of  the  dark  colour,  is  darker  than  the 
cocks  of  the  light-coloured  linnet*.  But  the  fecond, 
and  fureft  way  of  all  to  know  him  is,  by  the  white  in 
his  wing. 

Whereas  this  bird  is  fometimes  troubled  with  me- 
lancholy, when  you  find  the  end  of  his  rump  fwclled, 
it  muft  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  corruption 
let  ou%  and  the  fame  fqueezed  very  well,  with  the 
p  int  of  a  needie,  then  anoint  him  with  an  ointment 
of  frefh  butter  and  capon*s  greafe,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  feed  hiui  with  lettuce,  b.ct-feed?,  an!  leaves; 
you  alfo  may  give  him  the  feds  of  melons  chopped  in 
pieces,  which  he  » ill  eat  very  greedily,  but  when  you 
find  him  mend,  take  the  melon-feds  away,  give  bin* 
his  old  diet  agnin,  and  put  into  his  water  two  or  three 
blades  of  faftron,  and  white  fugar-cindy,  for  a  week  or 
more,  till  you  perceive  him  perfecSly  wdl.  •' 

The  next  dTfeafe  he  is  infefted  with,  is  i  fcouring; 
the  firft  fort  thereof,  which  is  very  thin,  and  with  i. 
black  or  white  fubft«?nce  in  the  middle,  is  not  very  in- 
jurious, nor  dangerous  ;  but  the  other,  which  is  be- 
t^Acen  black  and  white,  not  fo  thin  as  the  former,  but 
very  clammy  and  fticking,  is  never  good  in  a  bird. 
For  his  recovery,  give  him  at  firft,  melon-fred  ft^red 
with  lettuce  and  bect-fj;ed  bruifed,,  and  in  his  water, 
ibme  liquorice  and  white  fugar-candy,  with  a  little 
flour  of  oatmeal  therein  ;  and  diligence  muft  be  ufed  to 
obferve  him  at  firft  when  he  is  fick,  that  fo  hj  may 
have  a  ftomach  to  eat,  fiir  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
quite  gone,  and  then  it  is  diflicult  to  recover  him. 

The  worft  of  all  his  difcafes,  is  the  white  clamfny 
fcc'uring,  which  is  mortal  if  it  be  not  timely  looked 
after;  this  proceeds  from  bad  feeds,  and  many- tifres 
fn^m  want  of  water  ;  and  vhe  badnefs  of  the  feeds  may 
arife  from  damage  taken  at  fea,  by  over-flowing,  it 
laying  in  the  wet  toolon^  before  they  have  been  houfed. 
If  the  bird  be  not  helped  at  the  firft  appearance,  it 
takes  away  his  ftoqciach,  and  makes  him  droop  ard  fall 
from  his  meat;  therefore  to  cure  him,  give  him  flax- 
feed,  taking  away  all  other  feeds  then  fome  plantain* 
feed,  if  it  be*  green,  or  elfe  it  _wiU  do  him  no  go<:d  ; 
but  if  fuch  cannot  be  got,  give  him  fome  of  the  leaves 
flired  very  fmall,  and  fome  oatmeal  bruifed,  wth  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread  ;  in  his  water  give  him  fome 
white  fugar-candy  and  liquorice,  with  a  blade  or  two 
of  faffron.. 

Another  diftemper  is  the  phthifick,  and  may  eafily 
be  perceived,  by  feeing  the  bird  pant  and  heave  his 
belly  faft,  and  fit  melancholy,  with  his  feathers  ftand. 
ing  big  and  ftaring  ;  it  is  likewife  difcovered  by  bis 
belly,    when  it  flicws  itfclf^^j^flf^ggi^^jti^^nary, 
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full  of  reddifli  vebs,  and  hi^  breaft  very  lean  and 
^arp  i  be  wiH  now  alfo  fplit  and  caft  his  feed  about 
the  cage,  not  caring  to  eat  at  all.  This  difeafc  often 
befals  them  for  want  of  water,  having  charlock  feeds 
mingled  among  their  rape-feeds,  and  for  want  of  giv- 
ing them  a  little  green  meat  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
when  you  perceive  your  bird  begin  to  be  troubled 
with  this  evil,  cut  the  end  of  bis  rump,  and  give  him 
white  fugar-candy,  with  two  or  three  bits  of  liquorice, 
or  for. want  of  fuch  (ugar-candy  put  in  fine  fugar  ;  for 
his  meat  you  (bould  give  him  beet  and  lettuce-feeds  to 
feed  on,  or  fome  of  the  herb  mercury,  which  is  very 
good  againft  this  diftemper  for  any  feed-bird.  You 
may  likewife  give  him  melon-feed  chopped  fmall ;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cage  lay  fome  gravel,  with  a  little 
powdered  fugaf,  and  a  little  ground  oatmeal  ;  you  may 
ilfo  put  in  fome  loam,  with  which  the  country  people 
daub  .their  walls  inliead  of  mortar  and  fand,  bruifed 
frnall,  and  it  will  bring  the  bird  to  his  ftomach  if  he  b^ 
not  paft  cure. 

This  bird  it  (xxhjtSt  to  the  drains,  or  convulfions  of 
the  breaft,  for  which  you  are  to  feed  him  with  lettuce, 
beet,  and  melon-feeds,  bruifed ;  diflblve  fugar-candy 
in  his  water,  and  fome  of  the  nightingale's  pafle,  with 
a  little  liquorice,  fo  much  that  the  water  may  tafte  of 
it ;  continue  this  courfe  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five 
days,  now  and  then  taking  it  away  and  giving  him 
plantain  w^ter ;  and  the  fame  flay  be  fure  to  give  him 
beet  or  lettuc^-leaf. 

.  The  linnet  is  fubjeA  to  a  boarf^nefs  in  his  voice, 
which  many  times  comes  through  his  draining  in  fing- 
ing ;  and  he  often  gets  a  htinc  in  his  throat  which  is 
feldom  helped,  to  come  fo.  clear  off  as  at  firft  ;  it  fre- 
quently alfo  happens,  if  he  be  a  ftrong  mettled  bird, 
chat  he  breaks  fomewhat  within  him,  fo  that  he  will 
never  come  to  fing  again  ;  and  farther,  the  (aid  boarfe- 
liefs  proceeds  from  his  being  kept  up  very  bof,  and  on 
a  fudden  his  cage  opened  to  the  air,  which  immediate- 
}y  ftrikcs  a  cold  to  his  breaft  and  throat,  and  oft^n  kills 
him  I  for  if  you  have  a  bird  in  (he  moult,  you  nr  uft  not 
carry  him  to  the  air,  but  keep  him  from  the  air  till  he 
is  moulted  off,  then  open  him  by  degrees  that  he  may 
not'uke  cold,  and  after  his  moult,  give  him  beet- 
leavesi  or  fome  liquorice  in  his  water,  to  cleanfe  him. 
Now  to  cure  his  hoirfenefs,  the  beft  remedy  is,  to  put 
fome  liquorice  and  a  faw  annifeed^  in  his  water,  and 
then  to  fet  him  in  a  warm  place.     Sir  Paste. 

LIPPITUDE.  A  Uppitude  is  a  d-fluxion  of  a  fait, 
(harp  humour  from  the  eyes,  attended  wi  h  an  itching, 
pain  and  rednefs ;  the  eye-lid  fwcHing,  fo  as  to  turn 
ibe  infide  as  it  v«ere  outward;  the  light  grows  dull, 
ar^  the  eyes  frequently  clokd  up  :  it  ufually  attacks 
young  horfes  at  about  hvc  or  ftx  years  of  age  ;  ic  comes 
and  gi^es  once  in  ti^ree  months,  or  oftener,  and  conti- 
nues each  time,  more  or  le^s,  from  a  week  to  a  month ; 
thus  it  goes  en,  peih;<ps,  two  years  or  more,  when  all 
the  fymptoms  ceafe,  hut  end  in  a  cat^trac^. 

The  fliarp  humour  abovcrmentioned  runs  down  the 
cheek  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities^  amt  is  Yo  hot  as  to 
(cald  and  dcftroy  the  hair  there :  the  veins  in  all  the 
parts  abo^t  the  eyes  are  very  turgid,  fometimes  the  eye 
appears  dull,  at  others  cloudy,  then  again  clearer :  but 


it  is  rarely  fprigbdtv :  the  humour  that  diftils  from  the 
eyes  is  fometimes  to  thick  as  to  give  up  the  eye-4ids  for 
fome  time. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  glands  on  the  infide  of 
the  eye-lids ;  aiul  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  tboy  are  of 
a  good  fize,  and  well  fibaped,  if  they  are  clear,  and  the 
light  is  good,  as  (bon  as  the  ftiarp  humours  abate,  if 
the  returns  are  lefs  violent  and  more  rare,  ibmc  hope 
of  recovery,  without  ending  in  a  catara£^,  may  be  in- 
dulged ;  but  if  the  eye  (brinks  and  grows  le&,  a  cau« 
iSiSt  will  certainly  enfue. 

In  oiider  to  the  cure,  if  the  eye  is  not  in  a  periftiing 
ftate,  and  the  borfe  in  low  condition,  bleed :  then», 
once  in  eight  days  give  a  cooling  pUrge ;  smd  -on  the 
days  .  free  from  purging,  give  diuretics,  particularly 
nitre,  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  ia  a  day  :  and,  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  the  relaxed  glands,  and  membrane 
of  the  eye  lid,  many  light  fcartncations  may  be  made, 
with  a  lancet,  on  the  infide  of  the  eye-lid,  Which  tuma 
out  ^  then  the  whole  eve  may  be  waflied  two  or  thret 
times  a  day  with  the  following  lotion  : 

Take  or  white  vitriol,  two  drachms  1  camphor,  one 
drachm  ;  rub  them  well  together,  then  gradually  mix 
them  with  a  pint  of  water. 

When  by  thefe  means,  the  fliarp  humour  decreafes^ 
give  the  following  alterative  powder,  every  morning, 
for  two  or  three  months ;  then,  after  an  interval  of  the 
fame  time,  repeat  it  as  before. 

jtherativi  Powder. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  half  an  ounce,  gum  guaiacum^ 
two,  drachms  \  mix  them  for  one  dofe. 

When  the  blood  veffels  about  the  eyes  and  parts  ad- 
jacent, are  extremely  turgid,  they  may  be  well  bathed, 
two  or  three  timesr  a  day,  with  ftrong  vinegar.  It  is  the 
prailice  of  fome  on  thefe  occafions,  to  take  up  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  veins  \  and  in  fome  other  cafes,  to  tie 
up  arteries  j  but  this  method  is  rather  hurtful  than  Other- 
wife,  by  checking  the  circulatioirand  depriving  the  parts 
of  nourifhment. 

If  the  eye  feems  to  fluink,  wafti  it, with  the  following, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  CoUyrium* 

Take  of  crude  L\  ammoniac,  two  drachms ;  brandy, 
four  ounces ;  lime-water,  one  pint,  mixed. 

With  this  collyriumi  try  alfo  what  a  better  diet  will 
do ;  allow  hii|i  a  moderate  quantity  of  oats :  good  nou- 
riftiment  and  moderare  exercife  may  give  a  favourable 
turn  \  indeed,  in  diforders  of  ibe  eyes,  baid  labouf 
(hould  be  univerfaliy  avoided.  It  is  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  low  keeping,  a^r  good  and  plentiful  C;edin|i^ 
greatly  KrGs  the  fight;  and  hard  labour,  guided  to-  the 
fparing  diet,  aggravates  the  diladvantage  confiderabiv^ 
Colts  are  often  made  to  go-  blind,  by  full  feeding,  and 
early  bard  working. 

Thefe  means  not  fucceeding,  the  laft  rejburce  ia  mer* 
cOrials  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  moft  proper  will  be  tbk 
turbith  mineral)  whi€h  may  be  gjvcn  as  dircded  for  thc^ 
far<'y. 
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LIP8  OP  A  HoRSB.  tf  diefe  be  thin  and  little,  they 
contHbute  to  a  gooo  moutb)  bat  the  contrary  if  tbey  be 
larffe.  and  thidr. 

Listening*   a  horfe  is  fald  to  go  a  Itftening  pace. 

5>/  ECOUTB. 

LIVER,  Sto^pao^s  in,  im  Horses.  The  ob- 
ftruflion  in  the  liver  frequently  happens  through  excefs 
of  huiitottfs,  that  are  not  capable  of  being  digefted  into 
good  and  wholefome  blood ;  they  clog  and  hmder  the 
cavities  of  the  paflages,  and  by  that  means  caule  pains 
and  ficknefs.  1  hefe  humours  are  known  by  the  dulnefs 
of  the  countenance,  hanging  of  the  head^  often  ftraining, 
and  inward  groaning. 

Take  agrimony,  chamomile,  fumitory,  parfley,  worm- 
wood, fuccory,  endive,  the  feeds  of  lupines,  and  flowers 
of  MayA'ced,  a  handful;  liquoric,  gentian,  and  fpike- 
nard,  of.  each  an  ouhce:  bruife  them  well,  and  boil 
them  in  a  quantity  fufficient  of  cyder  or  perry,  and  give 
it  the  horfe  very  warm,  and  let  him  walk  thereupon  for 
thefjpace  of  an  hour  after ;  and  a  fortnight  after  be  fpar- 
ing  in  his  diet,  that  the  humours  by  this  means  may  diC- 
perfe  and  confume, 

LIVER,  DEFECTIVE,  IN  SwiNE.     To  rrftore. 

"i'ake  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brimftone,^  and  half  a  drachm, 
of  crude  antimony;  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  verjuice,  or 
the  juice  of  four  grapes^  and  give  it  warm  ;  this  will  alfo 
reftore  a  palled  appetite. 

LOACH.  Though  it  is  a  fnaalU  yet  it  is  a  fine  fi(h  : 
bis  breeding  and  feeding  is  in  little  and  clear  fwift 
bro  ks  or  rivulets,  and  in  (harp  dreams  ;  gravel  is  his 
ufual  food. 

He  is  fmall  and  ilender,  (VIdom  exceeding  three 
inches  in^  length :  he  is  bearded  like  a  barbel,  having 
jtwo  fins  at  his  fides,  four  at  his  belly,  and  only  one  at 
his  tail^  and  is  freckled  with  many  black  and  brown  fpots. 

The  loach  is  commonly  full  of  fpawn,  which  is,  with 
the  fleih,  a  very  grateful  food  to  weak  ftomachs,  afford- 
ing great  nourilhment.  He  is  to  be  taken  with  a  very 
fmall  worm,  near  the  ground,  for  he  delights  to  be  near 
the  gravel,  and  therefore  is  feldom  feen  on  the  top  of  the 
water*  It  was  formerly  the  pra6lice  to  put  this  fifh  in  a 
glafs  of  wine,  and  fwallow  it  to  fome  particular  toads. 
This  cuftom  is  alluded  to  in  fome  of  our  old  comedies. 

LOCKS,  are  pieces  of -leather,  two  fingers  broad, 
turned  round,  and  itufFed  on  the  infide,  to  prevent  their 
hurting  the  paftern  of  a  horfe,  round  which  they  are 
clapped. 

To  LODGE  (among  Korefters)  a  buck  is  faid  to  lodge, 
when  he  goes  to  reft. 

LONG-JOIN TED  Horsb,  is  one  whofe  pattern  is 
(lender  and  pliant. 

LOW.     To  carry  low.     See  Carry. 

LOW-BELL  AND  Hand.Net,  With  thefe  in- 
ttruments  birds  are  taken  in  champaign  countries,  as 
alio  in  ftubble- fields,  efpecially  that  of  wheat,  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  ena  of  March,  and  after  this 
manner ;  when  the  air  is  mild,  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  the  moon  not  (hining^  take  the  low-bell,  which 
fbould  be  of  a  deep  hollow  found,  and  of  fuch  a  reafon- 
able  fize  as  may  be  well  carried  in  one  hand ;  toll  this 
bell  juflr  as  a  weather*(heep  does,  while  he  is  feeding  in 
pafture  ground  t  you  mzy  alfo  have  a  box  isTiucb  like  a 


lanthorn,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fqujirc,  big  enougS  to 
hold  two  or  three  great  lights,  kt  it  be  lined  with  tin, 
and  one  fide  open  to  fend  forth  t^e  light  i  fix  this  bo<c 
to  your  breaft  to  carry  before  you,  and  the  light  will 
caft  at  a  great  dittance  before  you,  very  broad,  by  which 
means  you  may  fee  any  thing  on  the  ground  within  the 
compafs  of  the  light,  and  confequcntly  the  birds  that 
rooft  therein. 

For  the  taking  of  thevti  you  are  to  have  two  men  with 
you,  one  on  each  fide,  walking  a  little  after  you,  that 
they  may  not  bc^  within  the  n  flexion  of  the  light  that 
the  lanthorn  or  box  cafts  forth  i  and  each  of  them 
(houU  be  provided  with  a  hand-net,  about  three  or  four 
feet  fquare,  which  mutt  be  fixe^  to  a  long  ttick,  to  carry 
in  their  hands,  fo  that  when  either  of  them  fjes  any 
birds  on  his  fide,  he  is  to  catt  his  net  over  them,  and  fo 
take  them  up,  with  as  little  noife  ^s  may  be;  and  let 
him  that  carries  the  light  and  low-bell  be  the  foremoft  to 
take  them  up,  without  being  too  bafty,  for  fear  of  raifing 
others. 

The  found  of  the  low-hell  caufes  the  birds  to  Ue  clofe, 
and  not  to  Air  while  you  lay  the  net  over  them. 

If  you  would  pra£life  this  fport  by  yourfelf,  carry  the 
low  bell  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  net,'abattt  two 
feet  broad  and  three  long,  with  a  handle,  which  is  to 
lay  upon  thtm  as  you  efpy  them  :  but  fome  perfona,  in- 
flead  of  holding  the  light  to  their  bread,  tie  the  low^'oell 
to  their  girdle,  and  their  motion  caufes  the  bell  to  ftrHce: 
and  the  light  they  carry  in  their  hand,  extending  their 
arm  before  them ;  but  then  their  lanthorn  or  box,  is  not 
fo  large  as  that  hung  at  the  bread. 

LOYAL.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  loya)  that  freely 
bends  all  his  force,  in  obeying  zhd  performing  any  ma- 
nage he  is  put  to,  does  not  defend  himfelf  or  refid,  hot- 
withftanding  his  being  ill  treated. 

A  4oyal  mouth  is  an  excellent  mouth,  of  the  nature 
of  fuch  as  we  call  mouths  with  a  full  red  upon  the 
hand. 

IUNGS.    S«  Pleura. 

LUNGS  OF  AssEs,  imperfedions  in,  are  known  by 
painful  or  heavy  breathings  or  pantings,  to  remove 
which,'  -         ^        ^ 

Boil  mugwbrt  and  bay-leaves  in  water ;  fweeten  it 
with  brown  fugar,  or  fugar  candy  if  you  can  got  it,  and 
'give  a  pint  at  morning  and  evening. 

LUNGS  IN  Bbasts,  growing  of.  The  lungs  of 
beads  are  very  oft  fubjed  to  ficknefs  or  ftopping,  as 
will  appear  by  their  coughing,  and  wheefing,  and  kme- 
times  hanging  forth  their  tongues  a  great  vvhile'  after, 
which  is  a  great  fign  of  an  impediment  in  their 
lungs. 

Take  a  pint  of  tanner's  oaxe ;  blend  it  with  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  an  o\mce  of  fugar-candy,  two  penny-worth 
of  fallad  oil,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  tar;  and  give  it  to  the 
beaft  warm  at  twice, 

Alfo  you  may  give  them  two  balls  (each  as  big 
as  an  egg)  or  tar,  butter,  garlic,  and  ftigar-candy^ 
blended  together,  and  it  will  mend  them  very  fpeedil; . 
Or, 

Take  cloves,  annifeeds,  long.pepper,  turmeric  and 
fenugreek,  of  each  an  ounce  5  boil  them  in  frftall  ale, 
and  give  half  a  pint  hot  in  a  morning  for  a  week.        t 
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LUNGS  OF  Goats,  confumptive,  to  cure. 

Take  the  leaves  of  dew-berries  or  brambles,  fcabious 
and  comfrey,  each  a  handful,  liquorice  and  anniseeds 
each  an  ounce,  botl  them  in  fmall  beer  a  quart  or  three 
pints,  llrain  h  out,  and  give  half  a  pint  warm  morning 
and  evening* 

LUNES,  7    (in  Falconry)  leaflies,  or  long  lines 

LOWINGS,  1  to  call  in  hawks. 

LUNEl  S.  A  fort  of  leather  fpectacles  for  vkious 
horfes. 

LURCHER,  ,  A  kind  of  huntipg  dog,  much  like  a 
mongrel  greyhound,  with  pricked  ears,  a  (hagged  coat, 
and  gciiCrally  of  a  )ellowish  white  colour:  they  are 
very  fwifi  runners,  fo  that  if  they  get  between  the  bur- 
rows and  the  conies  they  feldoni  mifs  :  and  this  is 
their  C€>mmon  pradlice  in  hunting ;  yet  they  ufe  other 
fubileties,  as  the  tumbler  does,  fome  of  ihem  bring- 
ing in  their  game,  and  thofe  are  the  best.  It  is 
alio  obfervable  that  a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare  at 
ftrctch. 

LURE  (in  Falconry)  a  device  of  leather,  in  the  (bape 
of  two  wings,  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited  with  a 
piece  of  flefli,  to  call  back  a  hawk  when  at  a  coiifidcrable 
diftance. 

MADNESS  IN  Cattle,  to  cure. 
Firfl  cord  them  in  the  neck ;  let  them  blood  in 
the  temples,  under  the  eyes,  and  in  the  ears ;  let  them 
bleed  very  well,  and  give  them  fenugreek,  turmeric, 
long  pepper,  and  green  annifeeds,  all  in  like  portions, 
and  but  three  penny-worth  in  the  whole,  with  the  juice 
of  tue,  or  elfe  very  fmall  grains,  put  together:  give  it 
them  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  or  beer  milk-warm,  but 
give  one  half  of  the  thinncft  in  at  iheir  noftrils,  and  the 
left  at  their  biouth. 

This  di'eafe  is  eafily  found  out;  for  they  will 
reel  as  they  go,  and  fei  their  head  into  their  neck,  or 
againft  a  wail  or  a  ^ate,  and  two  men  can  hardly  liir 
them, 

MADNESS  IN  Dogs      Se  Decs  Madne  s. 

MADNESS,  OR  Frenzy,  in  Horfcs 

This  dfeafe  is  vtry  d«.n^erous,  and  oft*-n  terminates 
in  death,  and  is  occaiionco  by  hot  an.l  iicry  humours, 
unfeafonably  mixing  with  the  biood,  uhich  by  its  af- 
cending  inflammaiion  afflidls  the  brain,  that  principal 
feat  of  life  :  and  this  is  known  by  the  darting  of  the 
horfe,  the  diftorting  of  his  eyes,  hanging  of  his  ears, 
fiaggering  and  giddinef^,  his  often  crying  and  forfaking 
his  meat,  and,  if  it  be  wrought  to  a  height,  his  of  en 
beating  himfelf  againfl  the  pi  lis,  manger,  and  other 
places  he  can  conveniently  come  at,  biting,  (lamping, 
and  flying  about,  uith  many  tlie  like  difordcrs.  1  he 
remedy  is. 

Speedily  let  him  blood  in  the  temple  veins,  and  if  he 
bleed  not  freely  there,  (Irike  him  in  the  neck  vrius, 
when  having  bled  fufHciencly,  take  the  roots  of  gourds, 
or  wild  cucumbers,  bbck  hellebore,  rue,  ad  mint,  wiih 
virga  part  oris,  of  cacii  a  handful,  boil  them  in  beer  or 
fair  running  wa'^er,  and  give  him  the  liquid  part  very 
warm,  and  doing  fo  three  or  four  times  it  will  purify 
arwJ  purge  the  blood  ;  but  if  you  fuppi  fc  it  too  weak  for 
the  horfe's  cunftitution^  you  may  diflclve  in  it  an  ounce 


of  wel(-wafhed  aloes  ;  and  obferve  in  this  cafe  above  all 
things  to  keep  him  warm. 

MADNESS  IN  Rabbits  ;  a  diforder  not  uncommon, 
and  is  caufed  by  corrupt  blood,  by  ranknefe  of  feeding, 
and  is  known  by  tbeir  leaping,  tiunbltng,.  and 
wallowing  with  their  heels  upwards.  The  remedy 
is. 

Strew  endive,  parfley  and  iiart-thiftle  about  their 
holes,  and  by  eating  thefe  it  will  cure  tfaem. 

MADNESS  IN  Swine  fbould  be  fpeedily  looked  to, 
as  it  is  a  dangerous  diftemper,  moftly  caufed  throu -h 
worms  breeding  in  the  head,  and  foinetimes  makes  the 
fwine  deftroy  himfclf  by  beating  againft  the  fty,  or 
tumbling  down  fome  (teep  place,  or  into  the  water, 
unleiis  great  care  be  taken.  The  fiJlowing  is  the  re- 
medy. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  briony  root,  as  nnuch 
of  the  juice  of  wormwood.  Angle  poppy  water  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,)  hold  up  his  head  by  (Irength,  and  put  thefe 
warm  into  his  noftrils,  and  fo  hdd  it  the  ^ce  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  leaft,  then  give  him  a  drench 
of  vinegar,  wherein  cole  wort  leaves  or  lettuce  have 
been  boiled. 

MAGGOTS  IN  SwiNC,  to  remove. 

Get  black  foap,  or  for  want  of  it  other  foap,  mix  it 
with  tar  or  tar* water,  and  anoint  the  plac?.  This  will 
n;)t  only'  kill  the  prefent,  but  even  prevent  the  future 
from  breeding  in  fore  places. 

MaGGO  r-FISHING  begins  with  May  and  con- 
tinues till  Chriftmas;  but  tbebeft  time  for  taking  gray- 
ling in  rivers,  is  from  the  middle  of  Auouft  till  Novembeiu.. 
Miggots  are  conftantly  of  ufe  in  filhing;  for  all  forts  of 
freflj- water  fifh  (except  falmon,  pike,  and  fliad)  will 
feed  upon  this  bait  in  a  very-plentiful  manner.  It  is  the 
beft  bait  for  qiicknef^  of  fportj  for  upon  throwing  in  a 
few  handfuls  upon  them,  by  little  and  little,  before  \ou 
begin  to  fi(h,  you  will  by  that  nieans  draw  the-  filh 
together,  and  they  will  pick  up  the  baits  from  the  bottom, 
juit  as  the  poultry  wiil  pick  up  their  food  from  the 
grounds 

It  was  formerly  the  pra<3ice  to  bait  the  hook  with  the 
maggot,  and  to  baii  the  hoses  with  other  fort  of  ground 
baits,  which  could  afford  bur  little  fport ;  for  neither 
trout,  grayling,  nr>r  perch  will  eat  grain?,  flewed  malt, 
paftes,  or  any  fuch  drad  baits,  and  therefore  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  bait  the  hole  with  the  fame  you  put  upon  your 
hork;  living  ba  ts,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  being 
m  jch  more  tempting  than  dead  ones,  and  mak?  the  fi(h 
more  eager.  Ir  you  loi'c  a  ho  k  in  a  grayling's  mouth, 
thrre  i^  great  probability  that  in  tive  minutes  you  reco- 
ver It,  by  ufing  more  caution  the  next  lime  you  ftrike; 
for  when  the  6ih  -.irc  c«»mc  in  Ihoals  to  your  bairiog- 
p^ace,  the  largtft.  filh  preflcs  nioH  forward,  and  founett 
catches  your  bait. 

When  you  fi,h  in  rives-  with  this  hair,  your  line 
(hould  be  fiiier  than  for  pool-filhing,  and  leaded  pretty 
heavy;  the  lower  lii.k  mull  be  a  fmgle  hair, 
or  a  Bne  filk-worm  gut ;  and  always  obferve  that 
your  (hot  d  a«»s  upon  the  bottom,  cfpecialiy  in  a 
ftream. 

MAGPIES,  GLEADS,  and  CROWS,  to  take. 
When  you  have  found  any  carrion,  upon  which  crows, 
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pies,  kit^  &c.'are  prcyiog,  over  night  fet  your-lknc* 
twigs  every  where  about  the  carriony  hot  kt  theni  bo 
fmail,  and  not  fet  too  thick  j  if  thevare,  they  being  iubw 
tie  birds,  will  fu({K<Sb  f^une  mifcbicf  defigmed.  againA 
them/  When  you  pgrceivc  qne  ^oibe  fafl:,  advance  not 
to  him  prefently,  for  nioft  connnonly  'When  they lare /ttreM 
ly  caught,  they  arc  not  fenfibie  of  it. ,  ■  i       U     .i 

They  may  be  taksn.aniithcr  way,  and  that  is  by^ join- 
ing feveral  iioofes  to  a  packthread,  atid  pegfisig  itidown 
about. a  yard  from-  the  carrion }  for  oftominciea. -whon 
t^'  have  gotten  a  piepe  of  9eft,:tbey  am  apt  tdx.  run 
away  to  feed  themfelves,  and  if  the  noofes  be  chidiv  it  is 
two  to  one  butthe  noo&S).ca(lci^:ibfii|et>fi  them  b]^  the 

]fig.        --■  .     ■    ..     •      .-■.    '    ^'^  -'       V     '  -       '•■ 

MAILED^  ^ecfcled,;^r.&ill  of  ipedc&,  ai.the-feathcrs 
^f  hawksy  pautrid^es,  &c«vor  as  tb«  frtrs  of  fcnat.wild 
beafts^re,  »    .  ,^     ^  •      ^         i  . 

MAK&-HAWK.an^ong  falconers,  an  oM  Aaunch 
hawk/twhrch  .being  joifed  to  fly;  will  eafily  inftrud  ar 
young  one.        .       •       '  .  ->    ,  - . 

MiVLANDERS,   1  :4i"^ffeBfe  in  horfesy  which  t;(kes 

MMi£ND£RSy  J  .  its  name  of  mdandarei  ItdUnriy 
to  go  ilK  They  are  certain  chop^  or  chink^^  sppearing 
on  the  in£de  of  the^fore  legs,  juiV  agatnft  the  bendiog 
of  the  knee,  wbicfa  difcbarge;a  fed  ibarp  pungent 
water. 

-  They  are  painful,  and  make- a.iiorfe  go  ft  iff,  and 
fometimes  to  halt  at  his  firft  feoing  out  of  the  fta^ 
bk.  •.  '  ■  ^  .  .      ' 

They  areeafy  -to  be  difqovered,  by  the  ftarirrg  and 
brtftly  hairs  gitowing  ^ut .  of  the  aflTetted  part,  and  they 
9re  frequently  attended  with. a  fort  of  fcab,  either  bigger 
or  leflfer^  accordingto  the  various  degrees  of  this  evil 
fbrrance.  -  .      *      - 

Ttey  proceed  fometimes  front  corrupt  blood,  hand 
kbbur,  or  being  over^ridden  ^  ibmetimes  from  want  of 
cleiin  keeping'  or  robbing;  and  moft  commonly 
Aich  horfes  as  have  the  moft  hairy  lei^s  (as  the 
Flanders  ami  Friefland  horfes)  are  moft*fubjed  to  this 
4ifeafeJ  ..  .! 

Thofe  things  which  are  good  for  the  fcratches,*  and 
f<dbnderi  (whtchfu)  are  aU  good  for  this. 
;  They  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  confequently 
require  the  fame  method  of  cure,  which  confifts  in  wa{b«« 
ing  the  part<' with  old  chamberlye,  or  a  lather  of  foap, 
warmed;  and  afterwards  appl)ing  over  the  cracks  a 
ftrong  mercurial  ointment  fp'cad  on  tow,  and  renewed 
night  and  morning  till  the  fcabs  fall  oiF,  and  the  cure  is 
coh^pleted ;  whbn  itwili  *bc  neceflary  to  give  the  crca- 
ttirc  a  gentie  pucge  or  two. 

Inflead  of  a  complete  cure,  you  ought  rather  only  to 
endeavour  to  allay  the  humour,  and  qualify  its  (harp-- 
nefe ;  and  therefore  content  y^urfelf  with  keepn^  the 
part  veryiclcan,  by  fcouring  off  i he  corrupt, on  thAt  llicks 
to  tbfe  hair  or  flcin,  with  blaik  fo«jp,  rub'^ing  the 
malanders  with  it,  and  wafliin^  them  with  urine 
or  go6dJyc,  or  oil  of  nuts  fli  ken. with  w^ter;  or 
^k  to  anoint  them  with  butter  fiied  till  it  becomes 
bhck.   : 

' But  <he.  fureft. method  of  cure,  is  to  mingle  equal 
quantities,  of  linfeed  oil  and  aqua  virle,  (lirring  them 
a:id  fhaking  them  till  the  mi)Cture  grows  white,   with 


which  anoint  the  forrance  once  a  day,  which  will  ivy 
a  little,  and  allay  thefltafpnefs  of  the  humour,  fo  that^the 
malanders  will  neither  caiife  a  fwellidg  nor  pain. 
"•  .MALT-* LONG,  ?  is  a  cankerous  forrance  about 
.  MALT-WORM,  J  -the  hoof  of  an  horfe,  joft 
^fpon  the  coronet,  which  breaks  t)ut  into  knobs 
and  bunches  that  run'  with  a  waterifb,  fliarp  lye, 
and-humour,  which  will,  if  let  alone,  envenom  the 
whole  foot. 

For  the  cure  :  if  it  be  in  fummer-timc,  pound  black 
fnails  and  burdock-roots  together,  and  lay  them  on  the 
fore :  renewing  the  amplication  once  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

:  If  in  the'  winter  ilme,  pottnd  Ae  fcn^pings^f  a  pot  or 
tauldtOD,  with  a  -handful  of  the-  inner  rintf-of  the  elder- 
tree,  and  apply  it  to  the  forraneet;|:  renewing  the  applica- 
tion once  a  day.  Or  you  may  1^'  a  like  quantity  of  gar- 
lic, pepper,  and  honey,  ftamped  together,  on  the  part 
affe<Sted.      '  ^  ,....:  .  .    .' 

MANAGE,  is  a  word  that  fignifies,  not\on1y  the 
gr^Mjnd  'fet  ^apart  .for  the  exercife  of  riding ^the  great 
horfe,  but  likewife  the  exercife  itfelf.  The  manage,  or 
ground  proper  for  managing  horfe?,  Is  fometimes  a  co- 
vered place,  as  riding4.ou'es  in  great.  acadcniie«,  for 
continuing  ihe  exercife  in  bad  weither ;  fometimes  it  is 
open,  in  order  to*  give  more  liberty  and  pleafure,  both 
to  the  horfe  and  horfeman. 

,  fWe  always. fuppofe  a  centre  in  the  middle  of  the 
manage, /or  regulating  the  rounds  and  v6lt?.  • 

Sometimes  this  centre  is  dTftingurfhedby  a  pillar  fixed 
in  it,  to  which  they  tie  the  horfe  when  he  begins  to 
learn;  upon  the  fide  of  the  manage  ether  pilUrs  arie 
pl.iced,  two  by  two,  in  order  to  teach  hot fes  the  forfe 
<)uarten:,  bv  tying  them  with  ropes.     See  Pillar. 

Manage,  oh  E-x^rcisb  of  a  HoRi>E,ls  a  parti- 
cular way  of  working  or  riding  him. 
.    Make  your  horfcs  work'  up«rt  the  air  and  the  manage 
that  you  ufed  to  put  them  moft  to, 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  manage,  when  he  works  upot)  volts 
and  airs,  which  Ajppofes  him  broke  ai^  bred.        '  ' 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  thorougMy  mana^edj  or  a  fini  "bed 
horfe,  that  is  well  broke  and<  bred,  and  (Confirmed  Fn  i 
particular  air  or  munage.      •     ' 

HIGH  MANAGE,  is  the  high  or  raifed  airs  which 
are  proper  for  leaping  horfcs.  •    •  \ 

In   chufing   a   borft*  for  the'  rvanage,  'mafce  choic^ 
of  a  horfe  li   a   middle^  fize,   that    is   tikely;    full -of 
fplHt  and  a<3ion,   (hort  truffed,    w^  c<su]>led,  having-, 
grtod  feet  and  legs,  and   iboulders'very  cafy  and  fuj  •*  ^ 
pie.  *•***-' 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes  which  hai'd 
hick,  (tiff,  and  (hort  joints,  that  zrt  no -WnyS  flf  x- 
iMe  or  piian^,  ate  un^t  Ur  the  m^nrg?;  for  g^'8 
and  bending  }<»i'nts,  if  ^hey  be  not  too  Iwrr^,  are  one  of 
the  chief  qualities  reqiiifite  i^r^  fine  and  delicate  fior^  olf 
,  manr.ge,  ■  "'         ..  '    .     %   *-      <      .,..•-    ^^       '■    '    : 

As  for  the  age  moft  proper  to  begin  to  work  a  horft*  i 
deiigned  for  themanage,  he  fh  >u]d  notice  tdo  yotir^ 
not  only  becaufehis  apprehenfion  is  not  yet  come 
him,  but  alfp  becaufe  a  horfe  of  three  years  oTd'  betti| 
but  a  gfifile,  (looping  artd  going  b^ck  wii!  fpoil  hiih,  by 
ftrainirg  his  back  and  ffretchirg  bis^Hams.  •  ^'^  '  • 

R  r  AJavc^emc^l  ^^ 
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Managemini  9fCattU\  and firft  9f  Oxm  and  Couh*  ' 

In  the  choice  of  tbefe  cattle^  the  hxmtr  fhould  be 
I^Firclcuiarty  careful  to  confider  the  nature  of  his  ground. 
If  his  pafture  is  rich  and  good,  he  fliould  purchafe.  tbe 
]arg?r  breed  \  if  other  wife,  the  faaaller  fort.  Tbe  Lan«> 
ealbire  is  the  t^geft,  and  the  Scotch  and  Welch  the 
fmalleft;  but  there  are  many  forts  between,  Thofe 
bred  in  YorkOiire  are  middle  fized,  chieSy  red  and  hardy ; 
they  yield  very  ^ood  profit  and  will  mrite  on  almoft 
any  Xoil.  AU  the  cattle  of  this  kind  jQiould  be  cboien  of 
one  (brt,  and  as  near  in  fize  amf  colour  as  poflible.  As 
the  bfeed  greatly  depends  on  the  bull,  great  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  chbofe:  one  that  is  ftrong,  well  made,  full  of 
vigour,  and  perfeSly  in  beakh ;  oMe  that  has  a  fliarp 
quick  countenance,  a  broad  curly  forehead,  bnrge  bfaick 
eyes,  l^ng  horns,  a  thick  neck,  a  long  and  large  belly^ 
fmooth  hair,  ftraight  flat  back,  fquare  buttocks,  round 
and  flefhy  thighs,  and  his  legs  ftiat^ht  with  very  fltort 
joints*.  Culls  of  this  defcription  wiU  produce  the  beft 
breed  of  draught  oxen. 

The  choice  of  the  cow  is  likewiie  equalljr  ioDportant, 
as  the  breed  wiU  naturally  poflefs  i  certain  (bare  of  the 
bad  as  well  as  good  c^alities  of  each  of  their  progenitors. 
I  would  therw>re  reoommend  thofe  that  have  broad 
black  full  eyes,  large  horns,  a  broad  forehead,  a  long 
and  thin  nock)  a  deep  beUy^  round  legf,  thick  thighs, 
ihort  joints,  large  deep  udder  with  four  teats,  and  largis 
feet  with  (bund  hoofs* 

Tbe  flze  of  the  co^vSy  as  I  obferved  before,  moft  be 
fuited  to  the  goodnefs  of  your  I^nd,  though  the  largeft 
generally  give  moft  milk  ;  but  for  whatever  purpofe  you 
purchafe  them,  whether  for  breeding,  dtttng,  or  milking^ 
by  all  means  buy  thofe  that  are  take^i  Uom  worfe  grouiKl 
than  yoqjr  own. 

Do  pot  p^t  the  cow  to  bull,  till  (be  is  three  years  old, 
and  then  let  it  be  about  the  month  of  July.  I)^  fhe  has 
bad  calf  before,  it  muft  be  taken  from  her,  and  (he  mu(l 
be  milked  for  three  da^  after  to  prevent  her  udder  hmi^ 

^^Ibre.  The  red  cow  is  efteemed  the  beft  for  milk,  and 
tbe  black  for  producing  calves. 

VmX  the  cow  into  good  grafs  about  a  fortnight  before 
jbec^Iv^;  or^ifit  happens  in  the  winter  feafon^  ^ve 

'  her  hay,  and  when  flie  has  calved  keep  her  that  day  and 
^ht  in  tbe  boufe,  and  Jet  the  water  &e  drinks  be  made 
^i^Htf^wal'm ;  turn,  her  out  about  0)e middle  of  the  next 

Nhiy,'  if  file  has  gained  fufficient  ftrength  and  is  well 
"^tott)fed,t^i^  ^^^  ber  in  three  or  foup  nights  more, 

.  aiid>gh«4»ir -water,  after  taking  off  the  chilly  every  morn- 

^  Some  ttfce  thofe  calves  they  defign  to  rear,  away  from 
%e  dams  after  they  have  fuckled  about  a  fortnight; 
mitittt  kt  Aem  run  with  their  dam  all  the  year.  The 
latlerVliowever,  is  the  moft  common  way  in  the  cheap 
t>feeding  countries^  and  is  confidered  to  make  the  beft 
cattle. 

Tbe  moft  proper  time  for  weaning  calves  is  from 
January  to  May.  JLet  them  have  nulk  for  about  twelve 
weeks  Qoly;i|t  fortnight  before  you  wean  them  mix  wa- 
ter  with  it ;'  and  after  they  have  drank  milk  about  a 
month)  takip  fpme  of  the  fw^left  hay  ymi  can  gee,  and 


putfinall  wifps  ofit  intv  ibmeelcfe  ftiekv  anilp&Keit 
to  that  they  may  ealilycome  at  it  and  leara  to  eat.  Af-* 
|er  Lady«day  when  the  weather  is  fiae^  they  laay  be  turnn 
ed  out  to  graIi^  butdo  not  neg^ed  to  take  them'  in  tho 
firft  tpo  or  three  nights^  and  give  them  milk  and 
woterv  Let  them  bejfnst.  togra6  that  is  fluirt  and  iweet* 
that  they  miy  get  it  with  fixno  Ubour. 

After  the  calvies  are  weaaed,  fet  afide  cbofir  males  vou 
intend  to  keep  focbuUs^  aniletthe  others  be  gelded 
for  ox0Q{  ttus  I  rccommemib  to*  be  done  when  tbcK 
are  about  twenty  days  dd^  bei^g  at  that  time  die  leaA 
danffeR>a5. 

Oxen  far  the  plmirii  aaaft  be  neither  too  fiit  nor  too 
lean :  the  body  fliould  be  brge,  the  legs  long  and  ftroi^ 
the  ^es.ftilU  tbe  boms  »Bge,.  and  tbe  coat  finooth 
and  evem  Th^  muft  b^  weiL  trained,  fi>  as  quickljF 
to  anfwer  the  goad,  and  be  obedient  to  die  voice  i 
but  it  is  only,  \y  gemie  and  gradual'  nseans^  and  be- 
ginning early,  that  die  i>x<  can*  be  brought  cbearfiiUji 
to  bear  the  yoke^  and  be  eafily  governed. 

At  tbe  age  of  two  yearh  and  a  halfs  or  three  at  die 
lateft,  you  muft  begin  to  tame  faim,  and  bring  htm 
under  fubie^on ;  if  deli^ed  looser,  be. becomes  fro*^ 
virard,  and  often  ungovecnable.  The  onty  fl»thod  oC 
fucceeding  is,  bv  patienpe,  mildneft^  apd  even  cn«- 
refles,  for  compulfion  and  ill  treatment  will  only  dilguft 
him;  ftroaking  him  gendy  along  Ifae  back,  clapping 
him,  giving  him  occaftonally  boiled  barley,,  gronad 
beans,  and  fuch  other  aliments  as  pleafe  bim  beft,  nl! 
of  them  mingled  widi  f4lt,  of  which  he  it  wer^  fond, 
will  prove  of  the  greateft  u(e.  At,  the  £une  time  hie 
horns  fliould  be  often  tied,  and  Ibme  days.irfter  the 
yoke  is  to  be  put  on  his  neek  and  (aftenedto.  a  plough^ 
with  another  ox  of  the  fame  fize  ready  trained  ^  tbefiet 
are  to  be  ded  toaether  at  the  manger  and  in:  the  fame 
manner  led  to  pafture,  that  they  may  become  acquaia^ 
ed,  and  accuftomed  to  have  one  common  aoldofi.  Hb 
muft  alfo  be  indulged,  and  labour  onl^at  Ibort  inter- 
vals ;  for  till  he  is  thoroughly  trained  be  tioet  bimfidff 
very  much;  and  for  the  lame  reafon  he  muft  be  fed 
more  plenufol  than  ufiial)  After.be  has.  drawn  tbe^ 
plough  from  his  third  to  his  temb  ytar,*  it  will. be  ad^ 
vrfintble  to  fotten  and  fell  bun,  as  being  tbefi  ofra  better 
flcA  than  if  be  wa^  kept  lengeTi 

The  age  of  this  creature  ia  kiK>wn  by  bps  teeftb 
and  horns.  The  firft  fore  teeth,  which  he  fliedsaa- 
the  end.  of  ten  months,  are  replaced*  by  others,  larger^ 
biit  not  fo  white;  at  fix  motths  the  teecb  next  to 
thofe  in  the  middle  fill  out,  and  are  alto  rcpUced  bf 
others ;  and  in  three  years  all  the  tncilive  ieeib  aie 
renewed.  1  hey  are  then  equaly  loogt  *«d  pretty  white ; 
but  as  the  ox  advances  in  years,  they  wear,  become 
unequal  and  black.  It  is  the  fame  m  the  bull. and 
cow;  fo  that  the  growth,  and  ftiedding  of  Ike  teeth 
are  not  affe^ed  by  caftradon,  or  tbe  difF^reucc  of  feiet* 
Nor  is  the  ftiedding  of  the  horns  alfe^ed  by  either ; 
as  both^bull,  ox,  and  cow,  lofe  them  alike  at  tbe  end 
of  three  years ;  and  tbefe.  are  alfo  replaced  l»r  other 
horns,  which,  l.ke  the  fedbnd  teeth,  remain ;  only  thofia. 
of  the  ox  and  ct>w  are  brger.  andi  longer,  than  thcA 
of  the  bul).  The  manner  of  «he:  growth  of  tbefe  fecond 
horns  is  not  uniform,  nor  the  ftioodng  of  them  «VJ^« 
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Thelirft  ycAS,thftt  !$»tb«  founh  of  th«oxVtge^  twofin^l 
poioled  horns  niUce  their  appeartoce^  neatly  formed, 
finootb»  and  towards  the  head  lerminated  by  a  kind  of 
hitttoq.  The  folloviing  yetr  this  button  movies  from  th^ 
head,  being  impelled  by  t  corneous  cylinder,  which  alfo 
leogthening#  is  terminated  by  tnpther  button,  and  <b 
OBs  for  the  horns  contk^ue  growing  as  long  as  the 
creature  lives.  Thefe  buttons  become  annular  joints, 
which  are  eafily  diftinguilbed  in  the  horn,  and  by 
which  the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  readily  known, 
cpunting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  hern  to  the 
hr&  joint,  und  one  year  lor,  each  of  the  other  inter- 
vais. 

The  di(e^  of  thefe  creMires  are  fewer  than  thbfe 
to  which  the  horfe  is  incident,  and  in  general  they 
are  mi9re  tftfily  cuied^ 

Sheep  differ  no  left  in  their  refpe£iive  breed?,  than 
i»  their  fi|se,  and  the  quantities  and  goodnefs  of  their 
wool.  If  the  farmer  has  a  rich  pafture,  he  (hould 
cbufe  the  beft ;  but  Tf  otherwife,  he  muft  be  content  to 
fait  the  kind  to.  the  nature  of  his  ground. 

With  refped  to  the  breeds,  there  is  no  certain  di- 
itAioo  for  their  choice,  becaufe  they  are  often  mixed  ; 
Iwc  io  general  the  large  Lincdnibire  fheep  are  fitteft 
for  rich  paftures^  that  He  upon  the  banks  of  falt-water 
rivers,  or  fuch  at  are  within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 
The  beft  for  rich.paftures  out  of  the  reach  of  fait  water 
is  the  Lejcefterfhire  breed :  and  for  thofe  whofe  grafs 
g;round  lies  high,  the  HerefordChire.  Thefe  laft,  (hough 
of  a  feiaUer  kind,  are  y?t  very  proiiuble.  For  a  bar- 
ren pafture  the  Worcefterihire  fheep  are  beft. 

Whatever  breed  the  fanner  chufes,  he  muft  be  care- 
ful that  the  flieep  are  good  of  their  fort.  The  wool 
muft  not  be  harfls,  but  oily  and  foft ;  the  flieep  muft  be 
well  fliaped,  and  large  bpned  for  the  fize.  The  rams 
Qiould  be  chofen  wtth  particular  care,  becaufe  the 
breed  will  in  great  meafur^  depend  on  them.  They 
must  have  fott  and  well  curled  wool,  with  the  ikin 
white  under  it ;  the  body  (bould  be  lon^  the  forehead 
Jarg^  and  rifing,  the  eyes  full,  and  their  looks  cheer* 
fbl.  The  ewes  muft  be  large  bodied,  their  neck  arch- 
ed, roaod  upon  the  buttocks,  and  (hort  legsed. 

The  former  ihpuld  not  purchafe  thofe  tneep  that  are 
ii)  any  part  naked  i  for  the  lofs  of  wool  is  generally  the 
coofeoueoce  of  fooie  inward  or  outward  diforder.  He 
muft  DC  careful,  likewife,  to  examine  the  mouth,  for 
if  the  gums  be  not  red  and  the  teeth,  faft,  the  creature 
will  come  to  little  good.  The  time  of  buying  them, 
when  intended,  for  breed,  is  two  years  old,  and  they 
will  then  breed  five  years  very  well.  1  he  age  of  a 
Ibeep,  like  that  of  a  horfe,  is  known  by  the  mouth. 
When  a  flieep  is  one  fliear,  as  the  farmers  txprefs  it, 
there  are  two  broad  teeth  before;  when  it  is  two  flicar, 
it  will  have  four ;  when  three,  (ix;  when  four,  eight* 
After  this  their  mouths  begin  to  break.  The  quality 
oftb€  land  makes  a  mater iS  difference  in  the  breed  of 
tiie  Iheep.  The  flat  paftures  produce  ftraight  ull  flieep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed  fliort  fquare 
QOeSt   woods  and   mountains   breed  tall    and  flender 


fheep,  but .  the  beft  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new 
ploughed  land,  and  dry  grounds.  Qn  the  contrary,  all 
wet  and  moift  lands  are  bad  for  flieep,  cfpecially  fuch 
aiak^.fobjed  to  be  overflowed,  and  to  have  fand  and 
dirt  left  on^  them.  The  felt  maflies  are,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  for  their  faltneis  makes 
amends  for  their  moifture,  any  thing  of  fait,  by  reafon 
of  its  drying  ifuality,  being  of  great  advantage. 

Before  the  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes,  the  farmer 
flxHild  confider  at  what  time  of  the  fpring  his  grafs  will 
be  fit  to  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whether 
he  has  turnips  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes ;  for  very 
often  both  the  e^res  and  lambs  are  deftroyed  by  the 
want  of  food  ;  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  Iambs 
are  only  ftinted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an  accident 
tiMt  they  feldom  •  recover.  The  ewe .  goes  twenty 
weeks  with  lamb,  and  therefore  it  ia  eafy  to  calculate 
the  proper  time  for  her  to  take  r^m. 

The  beft  time  for  them  to  yean  is  in  April,  unlets 
the  farmer  has  very  forward  grafs,  or  turnips,  or  the 
flieep  are  field  flieep^  where  he  has  not  indofures  to 
keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be  proper  they  fliould  yean 
in  Januaryi  that  the  lambs  may  be  ftrong  bv  May-day, 
and  be  able  to  follow  the  dam  over  the  /allows  and 
water  furrows  r  but  then  the  lambs  that  come  fo  early 
muft  have  great  catre  taken  of  them,  as  indeed,  fliould 
aU  other  lambs  at  their  firft  falling,  otherwife,  while 
they  are  weak,  the  crows  and  magpies  will  pick,  out 
beir  eyes. 

If  you  fave  the  grafs  and  weeds  that  srow  in  the 
land  that  you  delign  to  fallow  in  wintisr,  Uiat  is,  from 
Chriftmas,  aiid  turn  your  ewes  aod  lambs  into  them  in 
March,  if  the  winter  is  mild  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them. 

When  flieep  are  turned  into  fields  ef  wheat  or  xye  to 
feed,  it  muft  not  be  too  rank,  for  if  it  is^  chey  will  be 
fubje£l  to  fcour.  Ewes  that  are  big  fliould  be  kept* 
but  bare  of  food,  for  it  ia  v^ry  dangerous  for  them  to 
be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  yeaning;  except,  indeed, 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before,  they  may  be 
pret^F  weU  fed  to  ftrengthen  them. 

When  a  ewe  is  near  yeaning,  flie  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  flock,  and  watched,  in  order  to  be  aflifted ; 
the  lamb  often  prefents  itfelf  a^wart,  or  with  its  feet 
firft;  and  in  this  cafe,  without  afliftance,  thp  life  of 
the  ewe  would  be  in  danger.  After  yeanin^i  the  lamb 
muft  be  raifed  on  its  feet ;  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
milk  in  the  ewe's  udder  muft  be  mjiked  out,  it  b^nr 
vitiated,  and  very  noxioiis  to  the  lamb,  which  muft  Hr; 
kept  from  fucking  till  the  udder  is  filled;  with  fi^fli 
milk.  The  lamb  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  for  three  or 
four  days  fhut  up  with  the  ewe,  that  it  may  learn  to 
know  her,  during  which  time  the  ewe  muft  be  fed  iifith 
good  hav,  barley  n>eal,  or  bran  mixed  with  a  littl^ 
lalt;  and  v^ter  with  the  chill  taken  off,  and  mixed 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  flour,  bean  meal,  or  ground 
millet  given  her  to  drink.  At  the  end  of  fiiur  or  fj^e 
days  flic  may  be  gradually  fed  like  the  reft  and  fent. 
with  the  flock,  taking  care  that  Qie  be  not  drjven  too 
fiir,  left  her  milk  be  Seated.  Some  tin»e  after,  w^n 
the  fucking  lamb  has  gathered  ftrength,  and  begjni  to 
play,  no  farther  care  is  r^quifitci  it  may  be  left  ta  f^iW 
i;s  dam  to  the  paftures.  , 
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To  bring  up  lambs  yeaned  in  the  months  of  Oftaber, 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  they  muft 
be  kept  warm  in  the  houfe  during  the  winter,  and  not 
fuffered  to  go  out,  except  in  the  morning  and  evening 
to  fuck ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  April,,  if  the  feafon  is 
mild,  you  may  turn  them  into  the  fields.  Previous  to 
their  going  out,  a  little  grafs  (hould  be  occafionally 
given  them,  in  order  to  habituate  them  by  degrees  to 
their  new  food.  1  would  not  advife  the  weaning  of 
them  before  the  expiration  of  fix  weeks  or  two  month?, 
though  I  know  it  is  a  cuftom  with  uiany  to  do  it  at  a 
month.  It  may  be  here  neceflary  to .  obferve,  that 
white  lambs  are  always  preferred  to  thofc  that  are 
black  or  mottled,  white  wool  being  the  moft  valua* 
b)e.         - 

With  refpeft  to  the  time  for  cutting  lambs,  let  them 
he  about  five  or  fix  months  old,  or  even  a  little  later  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  This 
operation  is  performed  two  ways ;  the  moft  common  is 
by  incifioii,  when  the  tefticles,  which  are  eafi'y  fe- 
parated,  are  drawn  out  thorough  the  wound.  The 
other  is  performed* without  incifion,  by  tying  a  fmall 
cord  very  tight  round  the  fcrotuhi  above  the  tefticles: 
for  this  co(ppreflion  deftroys  the  veflcls  which  fupply 
them  with  blood  and  juice. 

When  raft  ration  is  performed,  the  lamb  becomes 
fickly  and  dull,  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  give  him,  for 
two  or  three  days,  a  little  bran  mixed  with  a  fnall 
quantity  of  fdit ;  this  will  prevent  a  lofs  of  appetite, 
which  frequently  happens  on  the  occafion. 

The  (hearing  feafon  rs  beft  when  it  happens  about  the 
n-.iddle  or  latter  end  of  June,  becaufe  it  is  good  for 
thenfi  to  fweat  a  little  in  their  wool  before  you  cut  it.  and 
they  muft  be  well  wafhed,  as  it  will  be  a  great  help  to- 
the  price  of  the  wool.  After  they  ate  waOied,'  let  them 
go  two  or  three  days  in  clean  dry  ground  before  they  are 
lliorn  ;  in  doing  of  which,  great  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  hurt  them  with  the  point  of  the  fliedrs,  nor  yet  cut 
their  flci OS,  becaufe  of  the  flies,  and  obferve  that  the 
wool  be  well  wound  up.  Some  ftlear  their  lambs  alfo, 
which  they  do  clofe  behind,  and  very  little  before,, 
efpccially  the  firft  yefar ;  but  beftvre  they  are  (horn, 
gi^tcare  (hould  be  taken  to  tag  them,  mat  is,  to  clip 
away  ,  the  wool  of  their  tails,  and  behind,  that  the  dung 
may  not  hang  on  it,  which  ocherwife  will  occafion  them 
to  be  fore,  and  the  flies  to  blow  them. 

In  genera]  the  wethers  have  the  moft  wool,  and  it 
is  alfo  the  beft.  That  of  the  neck  and  the  top  of  the 
h^ck  is  the  prime;  that  of  the  tail,  thighs,  belly, 
throat,  &c.  is  not  fo  good  ;  and  the  worft  is  that  taken 
firom  d6ad  beafts,  or  fuch  as  are  fick.  White  wool  is 
^(o  preferred  to  grry,  brown,  or  black,  as  it  ?nay  be 
died  of  any  colour.  Striii^ht  wool  is  better  than  curled, 
and  it  is  even  fa  id  that  the  wethers,  whc>(e  wool  is  too 
much  curled,  are  not  in  fo  good  a  ftate  of  health  as  the 
others. 

Another  very  confidcrable  advantage  may  alfo  be 
reapei  by  folimg  them,  that  is,  by  leaving  them  f (  r 
a  proper  time  on  lajjds  intended  for  improvement.  In 
order  to.  this  the  ground  muft  be  inclofed»  and  the 
flnck  fhtit  Hjp  iri  it  every  night  during  the  fummer. 
I'bcfe  inclofures  are  made  with* hurdles,  which  are  fo 


contrived  as  to  remove  from  one  (pot  to  another,  as^ 
occafion  may  require.  fiy<his  meatus  the  dung,  urine» 
and  heat  of  the  body  of  thefe  valuable  animals  wiJl  in  a 
(hort  time  bring  the  ground  into  heart,  whether  ex- 
haufted  or  naturally  cold  and  barren.  Experience  has 
proved  that  one  hundr»ed  (beep  ^Vill  in  one  fummer  en- 
ricn  eight  acres  of  ground,  which  will  continue  full  fix 
years  its  fertility. 

Among-  the  various  diibrder^i  incident  to  thefe  crea- 
tures ih^  moft  *faWl  i«  the  fot,-  which  is  produced  by' 
wet  lands,  coarfe  fodd,  afnd  want  t^f  (heiter.  In  this 
cafe,  the  ftieep  (hould  be  remoVed  from  fuchplaces  ajt  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  diforder;  and  the  fickfe*' 
parated  from  the  (bund,  hecaufe  the  difcafe  is  fpread- 
ihg.  ,.      '  'i       '.n         . 

The  figns  of  the  rot  are  feeblenWs,  foulnefs  of  the 
(kin,  and  particularly  a  dull  and  heavy  look  about  the 
eyes.  The  gums  grow  whi^e,  the  teeth  foul,  and  the 
creature  will  be  weak  and  fcarce  able  to  ftir.  Good 
air  and  (hel:er,  and  wholefome  food  and  wa^ipr.  are  very 
great  ^equifites  for  recovery;  for  the  rot  is  rather  a 
general  decay  than  any  particular  difeafe.  -  To  c(Fedf* 
a  cure  however,  to  the  4bovc  management  add  the' 
following:  *         , 

Beat  to.  pieces' a  q-iarter  of  a  pound  of  juniper  ber- ' 
ries,  and   one  ounce  of  bay-berries,   two  drachms  of 
grains  of  paradife  ;  and  add  to  thefe  a  pound  a'ni  a  hair 
of  bay  fait,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf  fugars  grind  iM' 
well  together,  and  keep  it  dry.     Give  the  (heep  dry 
fweet  hay,  in  troughs,  and  fprinkle  it  with  this  povi^- 
der.     Boil  a  pound  of  mafterwort  root  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  give  this  to  them  mixed  with  the  water 
they  drink.     To  thofe  that  are  (lill  worfe,  Vive  alfo' 
three  drachlns  of  mithridate  di(roIved  in  a  litdc  tvarat  * 
ale  every  evening,  '    * 

Swine. 

Hdgs  being  the  moft  hardy  of  the  farmer's  ftock^  and 
always  under  his  eye,  are  lets  fubjc^ft  to  diforders  th:jn 
any  other;  but  there  requires  fonie  (kill  in  chufing 
therfi,  and  thi  more  careffffly  flie/' aire  "managed,  thfe* 
better  they  wiH  fuccced.  If  the  farmer  his  good  cor-, 
venience  for  feeding  ihem,  the  moft  profitable'  kind  is' 
the  common  hog,  which  is  large  bodn^d  and  long 
legged;  but  this  requires  not  ofrfy -tftc*  beft  '  rood  ,  but 
the  gteateft  care.  The  fmall  low-bellied  hog  is  hardier, 
and  (f,eiis  on  any  thing;  it  produces  a  gneat  many 
young,'  and  is  in  many  caffes  preferable  to  tHe  other.* 
When  the  farmer  has  convenience  and  abundance  of 
good  food,  he  tti'^M  chufe  the  firft  i  but  in  all  other  * 
cafes  the  latter.  •  ^ 

In  the  choice  of  hogs  or  fwine  for  breed,  take  the 
moft  long  bodied  with  deep  fides  and  belly,  a  (hort 
riofe,  thick  neck  and  thighs^  ftrnrr  legs,  high  claws,  a* 
(hort  ftrohg  groin,  and  a  thick  chine  Vvell  fet  with 
biililes.  '  '  '  .        * 

Be  ca\Jtious  of  h^ing  too  maViy  fovvs  in  imt  yard  5' 
for  their  Increafe  is  fo  great,  that  for  want  of  food, 
they  will  not  only  devour  whatever  falls  in  their  wiy,' 
but  will  deiiroy  each  other's  young. 

When  it  happens  that  thefow  mi/Tcs  the  time  of* 
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^oing  to  boar,  that  flie  might  have  done  in  coufft, 
give  her  fome  j^iarched  OJts  in  her  walh,  or  the  fmall 
end  of  the  reniict  bag,  which  will  make  her  quickly 
brira  or  take  boar. 

'  The  fow,  from  the  time  (he  is  fcrvcd  to' the  delivery 
of  her  fare  of  pigs,  goes  between  fix»een  and  fevetiteeii 
weeks,  and  if  properly  attended,  fed  well,  and  kept 
clean,  will  bring  three  fares  of  pigs  in  a  year. 

Never*  faflFer  a  boar  fo  couple  bcfOr'!  he  is  t  year  old, 
notwithftanding  they  are  cap'able  of  ferving  the  fow 
When  they  are  halF  that  age;  nor  (bould  a  fow  be 
vounger  than  a  year  old  when  flie  is  fuffered  to  take 
boar  J  and  then  me  will  breed  feven  years  after,  except 
(he  happens  to  hav^  too  great  a  bumber  of  pigs  at  a 
fare ;  as  that  is,  fo  will  (he  be  fruitful  a  longer  tim^* 

NotM?ithftaiiattig''a;  fow;.  will  bring  three  jfarrows  of 
pigs  in  a  year,  yet  it  will  not  be  ncceflary  or  conveni- 
tOt  tofufrcr  them  at  every  breaming  to  take  boar  ;  be- 
eairfe  if  they  brmg  a  great  number  of  p'gs,  three  far- 
rowings  in  a  ye^r  will  weaken  them  too  much ;  and 
confequemly  the  pigs  themfelv.es  would  be  weaker, 
and  require  a  greater  (hare  of  nourifliment  to  bring 
them  forward  than  others  that  are  flrong,  at  their  firS 
(knowing,  or  fhali  they  have  the  benefit"  of  being  fuck- 
led  by  a  dam  in  full  firength, 

•  Though  a  fow  may  be  With  pig  at  the  firft  brcanfiiig, 
fc9  i^  generally  the  cafe,  yet  it  will  be  moft  prudent 
^'fulFer  her  to  kec^  company  with  the  boar  for  fome 
time  afterwards,  to  prevci.t  the  calling  of  her  pigs  be- 
fore tW'time.  She  muft  lilftwife  be  carefully  kept 
Ar6m  the  tnfults  8f  dogs,  or  fi-om  being  too  much  hur- 
lifedj'  for  -thcfe  fometimes  have  caufcd  them  to  fl  p  their 
pfgs  after  three  months  pregnancy. 

•  ,Som«  young  fows  at  their  firft  farrowing  are  fubjed 
lb  «at  their  pigs,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  watched 
carefully  >*hen  fhfcy  are  near  their  time.  The  beft  me* 
thod  to  prevent  this  is,  to  feed  her  well  two  or  three 
days  before  (he  farrows ;  but  if  this  be  not  done,  then 
as  fbdn  its  (he  has  fai  rowed,  wafh  the  backs  of  the  pigs 
with  a  fpdnge  dipped  in  an  infufion  of  aloes  and  water 
warmed,  and  this  wiH  prevent  her  from  devouring 
them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  farmers,  that  the  beft  bear- 
ing time  is  from  November  to  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  fo  that  there  will  be  pigs  farrowed 
at  the  beft  feafohs,  either  for  killing  as  for  fucking 
pigs,  or  for  ftock  pigs,  that  is  thofe  to  be  turned  into 
the  ftisbbfes  after  harveft,  to  be  reared. 

The  fnoft  proper  time  for  killing  fucking  pigs,  and 
when  they  are  firft  accounted  wholefome,  is  about 
three  week^  ^Id,  and  the  others  that  remain  for  breed 
will  (bon  begin  t&  follow  the  fow,  and  Ihifc  for  them- 
felvcs. 

Asf  for  the  pigs*  you  defign  to  rear,  after  you  have 
picked  out  the  beft  for  boars  and  fow«,  the  males  are 
td  be*  gelt,  and  th*  fetriales  fpaycd.  The  fpayed'  gelts, 
at  th^  are  termed,  are  counted  more  profitable,  by 
reafoh  bf  the  great  quantity  of  fat  they  have  upon  their 
inwards  more  than  other  hog«.  Yodng  (hoots,  which 
are  fwine  of  about  three  quarters  of  a.  year  old,,  are 
beft  for  pork,  and  thbfe  of  a  year^  or  a  year  and  a  half 
oM^liDr  bacon. 


The  rooft  advantageous  method  of  taking  care  of 
fwine,  is  to  feed  them  in  fiich  manner  that  they  may  be^ 
kept  in  a  middling  co(«dition  till  you  would  have  ttie'm 
fattened;  for  if  you  keep  them  too  fat,  it  will, endan- 
ger their  health,  and  if  too  l(»:in,  it  will  itiak^  them, 
raveno'jis.  It  is  likewife  advifable,  to  give  them  fuch 
fwill  as  you  fliould  have  at  hand  every  niorning  and 
evening,  to  make  them  come  home  to  their  cotes  5  the 
reft  of  the  day  let  them  graz?,  and  get- what  food  they 
can ;  only  when  corn  is  upon  the  ground^  care  muft  be 
taken  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

Moift  fedgy  grounds  are  good  for  f^Jne,  the  roots 
whereof  they  will  eat:  as.alfo  all  forts  of  haws,  hips, 
floes,  crabs,  mafts,  acorns,  &c,  with  Which,  if  y6u  have 
plenty  enough  to  fiat  them,  their  flefli  will  pove.much 
better  and  fweeter  than  if  fattened  in  a  ftye.  However, 
if  they  are  fattened  in  ftyes,  the  farmer  (hould  obferv  e  to 
give  ihcm  as  much  uater  as  they  will  driiik,  and  to 
keep  them  very  clean,  which  will  much  forward  their 
fattening,  and  mehd  the  tafte  of  their  flefh.  But  if  the 
farmer  lives  remote  from  a  wood,  or  in  cafe  the  year 
does  not  fuit  for  acorns  or  maft,  they  muft  be  fattened 
altogether  with  peafe,  if  cheap,  but  if  otherwife,  with* 
the  meal  of  barley,  rye,  or  ofFal  corn,  which  m«ft  be 
mixed  with  water,  whey,  or  (kimmed  milk.  Thus  they 
will  be.fupplied  till  grown  fat,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
month's  time.  After  this,  a  little  before  they  are  killed, 
they  muft  be  fed  only  with  peafe.  And  farther,  it  is  re- 
quifite  that  every  ttye  have  a  yard  well  paved  with  ftone, 
for  the  hog  to  go  out  and  eafe  himfelf^  that  he  may  keep 
his  lodging  the  cleaner,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
fweet  air. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary,  when  hogs  are  put  up  to  fatten, 
♦hat  they  (bould  be  kept  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  cry  or 
grunt  of  other  hogs;  for  otherwife,  upon  their  firft  con- 
finement, notwithftanding  they  have  great  plenty  of  food 
given  them,  they  will  pine  and  decline  in  their  flefli. 
When  you  are  inclined  to  wean  the  pigs,  feed  them 
now  and  then,  when  the  fow  is  from  them,  with  the  beft 
milk  that  can  be  fpared  from  the  dairy.  Let  them  firft 
have  it  warm,  but,  at  the  end  of  three  wetk^,  if  you  de- 
fign to  rear  ihem>  give  it  them  cold,  and  then  you  ma)', 
at  a  mon^h  old,  either  let  them  be  fed  alone,  or  keep  com* 
pany  with  the  fow  abroad. 

If  you  are  to  buy  hogs,  and  fufpedl  their  health, 
draw  your  hand  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair; 
and  if  the  roots  be  white  and  clean,  the  hog  i* 
found,  but  if  they  be  bloody  and  fpotted,  he'  is 
fick. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  on  a  horfe's  neck, 
which  fhould  be  long,  thin  and  fine  j  but  if  it  be  frizzled, 
fo  much  the  better. 

Manginefs  in  ihe  mane,  may  l>e  cured  by  anoint* 
ing  it  with  butter  and  brimft*  ne  mingled  together. 

MANGE  IN  Dogs,  a  diftemper  that  proceeds  from 
high  feeding,  and  not  fufficient  exercifc,  or  an  opportu- 
nity of  rcfrelhing  themfelves  with  dog-graf<,  or  by  being 
flarved  at  home;  which  wiH  caufe  them  to  eat  the  vileft 
ftufF  abroad,  fuch  as  carriop,  or  even  human  excremertt: 
ciiher^'of  thefe  will  heat  their  blood  to  a  great  degree, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  mangy.  To 
cure  them,  ^<^  t^ 
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*  Give  ftone  brimftope,  powdered  fine,  either  in  millc 
6r  mixed  up  with  hiitter*  and  rub  them  well  every  day 
for  a  week,  with  an  ointment  made  of  brim  ftone  and 
pork'lard,  to  which  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.   Or, 

Boil  four  ounces  of  quickfllver  in  two  quarts  pf  water 
to  half  the  quantity,  bathe-  him  every  day  with  this  wa- 
ter, :|nd  let  htm  have  (bme  of  it  to  lick,  till  the  cure  is 
perfeaed.    Or, 

A  fmall  quantity  of  trooper's  ointment,  rubbed 
on  the  parts,  on  its  firft  appearance  will  efFed  a  cure. 
It  will  alfo  free  loufy  puppies  when  infefted  with  lice. 
Or, 

Kupborb,  aibuqa  two  ounces,  flour  of  fulphur,  Plan- 
ers oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foap^  each  four  ounces.  Anoint 
9nd  nib  your  dog  with  it  every  other  day :  give  him  warm 
ipilk,  and  no  water.     Or, 

Take  large  millet  and  fweet  turnip  roots,  which  boil 
in  cow's  urine  till  it.  is  like  a  broth,  and  with  it  rub  your 


dog. 

m 


[ANGE,  m  Sheep,  may  be  cured. 

Whether  this  appears  within  or  without  the  (kin,  de- 
lay it  not,  but  in  a  quart  of  man's  urine  boll  the  leiv^f 
afid  bark  of  elder  and  hemlock,  then  (train  it,  and  add  a 
pint  of  water  wherein  tobacco  ftalks  have  .been  foaked  ; 
^lip  off  the  wool  very  clofe,  and  wa(h  the  place  nK>rning 
^nd  evening,  as  hot  as  may  be  endui-ed.  Give  them  byay 
'£Alt  in  their  water,  and  I^eep  them,  from  wet  p»ftures  and 
^ucb  grcaen  feeding.    Or, 

Take  a  qusirter  of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  hyflop,  4 
Uke  quantity  of  cbampmile,  s^iid  a  quart  of  water  where- 
in tobacco  Ualks  have  been  foaked,  two  ounces  of  briii). 
^one  flour,  a  t^ndful  of  fern  root,  and  a  quart  of  urine: 
^iK  the  whole  tqgetl^r,  and  vfaJh  the  ih^ep  with  it  as 
hot  as  may  be,  twice  ^  49y« 

MANGE  IN  HoRSBs,  is  caufed  by  over  heat  or  cold^ 
hard  riding  or  labour, .  by,  which  the  blood  is  cor- 
rupted; or  it  may  be  occ^uofied  by  eating  unwholeron;e 
food.  ^ 

The  diden^per  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  ftaring  of 
the  hair*  its  roi\ung  off  from  the  IK  n  in  many  pla^es^ 
and  a  fcurfarifing  thereon. 

^  When  the  diftemper  is  caught  by  infc£)ion,  an  oint- 
ment compofed  of  flowers^  of  fulphur  and  hog's  lard, 
will  eflFe<£hially  cure  it,  if  rubbed  ^n  every  day  imme- 
diately after  the  misfortune  is  perceived.  In  the  mean 
time  fulphur  and  antimony  (bouldhe  given  with  his 
feeds,  and  continued  for  fome  weeks  after  the  cure  is 
performed,  in  order  to  purify  the  blood.  If  the  fulphur 
ointment  fliould  not  be  thought  agreeable,  a  liquor  made 
by  fteepinsr  tobacco  in  .dale  cnamberlyc,  will  anfwer  the 
lame  intention ;  but  the  fulphur  and  ^ntimpny  (hould  be 
given  with  his  feeds. 

Bui  if  the  di(Kmper.b  s  been  of  fome  continuance, 
or  if  it  owed  its,  origin  to  low  feeding,  and  a  poverty  of 
the  blood,  other  metht  ds  fn^il  bepurfued,  the  diet  muft 
be  mended,  and  the  horfe  ir.d  ilged  with  a  Sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hay  and  corn,  and  the  following  ointment  rubbed 
into  the  parts  afleded  every  day :  take  of  fulp^.ur  vivum, 
'  half  a  pound  :  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  one  ounce :  a^d  of 
bog's  lard  a  fufEcient  quantity  to  mat  c  the  whole  i:ito  an 
ointment. 


Kjive  him  every  day  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  and  when 
the  difeafe  begins  to  difappear  the  following  purge; 
take  of  fuccQtrine  aloes,  ten  drachms ;  of  diaphoretic 
antimony,  half  an  ounce ;  and  of  frefli  jaUp  in  powder, 
one  drachm  :  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuA- 
cient  quahtity  of  Barbadoes  tar,  and  fixty  drops  of  cbemi* 
cal  oifof  annifeeds. 

If  the  cafe  prove  verv  obftrnate,  wafli  the  mangy 
parts  with  fublimate  warn,  and  give  the  brimftone  in- 
wardly. 

If  poor  feeding  and  hard  work  is  the.caufe,  t(ie  cure 
will  be  obvious. 

SuihmaU  Wajh^ 

Take  of  fublimate  mercury  half  an  ounce;  liQie- wa- 
ter a  pint  j  mixed. 

When  the  horfe  is  thoroughly  cured  of  this  difteqi- 
per,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  wafh  the  floor  of  the  ftahl« 
very  well  with  foap  fuds,  and  fume  it  well  with  bura- 
ing  pitch  or  charcoal.  His  cloaths  alfo  fhotild  be  lai4 
in  fcalding  water,  waibed  very  clean  with  foap  aiid  tho- 
roughly dried,  before  th^v  are  ufed  again ;  (qt  if  thefe 
precautions  ^re  not  ufec^  other  horfes  will  be  lis^  t# 
the  infeiStion. 

Another  method  of  cure  is:  Take  ftaves-acre  feeds^ 
two  handfuls,  infufe  it  iin  a  quart  of  flrono;  vinegar  a«|4 
hot  afhes  \  waft  the  n^angy  p^rts  with  thisTiquor,  and  it 
wii)  cure  it  in  twice  bathing. 

In  a  flight  cafe,  ftrong  tobacco  infufion,  wilb  OQt 
thir^  dale  uriue,  foaked  well  into  the  aflt^ed  places^ 
may  fucceed  \  .but  a$  an  efficacious  unguent,  take  thf 
folio  ung:  flrong  mercurial  unAioo,  half  a  sound  | 
brimflore  finely  powdered,  four  punces;  blacjc  foap« 
two  ounces  \  crude  fal  ammoniac,  an  ounce  and  l^lf } 
(nake  the  ointment  with  oil  of  bays,  or  of  turpentine^ 
Gf,  tar,  gunpowder  fiaely  beaten,  black  foap,  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  cafes  of  long  flanding,  where  the  ulcer»r 
tions  are  (o  extremely  foul,  or  if  you  will^  the  animal- 
culx,  fo  (Irong  and  vigorous  as  to  refift  all  modern  ap^ 
plications,  the  following  ointment  may  b^  veofurod; 
burnt  alum  and  borax,  in  fine  powder,  two  qunctf 
^ch ;  white  vitriol  and  Verdigris,  powder^,  of  egch 
four  ounces ;  put  them  into  a  pot  over  the  fire  with  two 
pounds  of  honey,  or  lard  and  honev,  equal  parts,  ftir/- 
ring  till  they  are  well  incorporated  \  when  cold,  add 
two  ounces  flrong  aqua-fortis.  But  I  iboultj  conceive 
the  firft  ointment  equal  to  almoft  every  cafe^  which  bcr 
ing  ufed  at  night,  the  fores,  if  need  be,  may  be  waQied 
twice  a  day  with  the  fublimate  water.  Take  halif  an 
ounce  of  fublimate,  ip  powder,  difllilve  in  a  pint  and 
balf  of  water.  Maflies,  &c.  in  coi^rfe  \  cloathing  aix) 
tvtvj  precaution  agalnfl  cold.  Finifli  the  cure  with  well 
wafhing  in  plenty  of  foap  and  warm  water,  rubbing  tho- 
roughly dry  with  linen  cloths« 

It  generally  proceeds  firom  too  greaf  a  quantity  of 
vifcid  (erum,  bred  in  the  bodies  oThories  by  corrupt 
and  foul  feeding,  as  the  eating  of  grains,  a  too  fr^u^nf 
ufe  of  hot  ma(heS)  want  of  due  exerciie,  and  the  want 
of  currying,  efpecially  to  a  horfe  that  has  been  ufed  tQ  , 
it;  for,  by  that  means,  the  pores  become  obflrui^ed^. 
and  the  ferofities  of  the  blood  are  thereby  accumulated 
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mtBeflnalt  veltels.of  the  (kinj  fonledmes  it  proceeds 
from  want  of  food  and  due  nouriOiment ;  wheteby  the 
Mooc^  being  depauperated,  is  rendered,  uiuble  to  reach 
the  pafTages  of  the  fkin^  to  make  a  fecretion  there,*  fo 
tKat  its  ferous  parts,  being  detained  in  the  fmall  veflels, 
grow cor^iVC9.and  break  through  the  (kin;  arid  Tome* 
tinges  it  is  caufed  by  infeAton  from  other  horfes«^-*The 
figns  are  the  falling  off  of  che  hair,' efpe^ially  about  tlie 
loins  and  hams,  and  from  moft  or  all  of  the  joints,  ac- 
cordine  as  the  diftemper  is  more  or  lefs  prevalent;  fonie- 
thnes  rrom  the  head'and  neck,  but  Tcry  frequently  from 
the  rumps  the  fkin  in  thefe  parts,  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
znA  corhofivenefs  of  the  matter,  turns  thick,  bard,  and 
fi^metimes  crufl^d,  like  that  of  an  elephant,  and  the  lit* 
tie  hair  that  remains  in  thofe  parts  (lands  almoll  always 
flraight  out  or  briftly ;  the  «ars  are  commonly  naked, 
without  hair;  the  eyes  and  eye»brows  the  fame :  >and, 
when  it  afFeds  the  limbs,  it  gires  them  the  fame  afped : 
yet  the  ikin  is  not  raw,  nor  peels  off,  as  in  the  fuffeit ; 
and  it  is  from  thefe  appearances  feveral  farriers  have 
termed  it  the  elephantic  malady. 

-  As  to  the  cure,  moft  farriers  lay  a  great  ftrefs  on 
bleeding,  infomuch,  that  they  drain  away  blood  from 
Yeveral  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  viz.  from  tl^neck, 
the  plate* veins,  the  tail,  anil  fometimes  from  the  flanks ; 
and  all  this  from  a  firm  but  ignorant  conceit,  that  in 
the  mange  the  blood  is  full  of  corruption ;  wMch,  upon 
cicamining  what  has  been  already  faid,  will  be  found  a 
ridiculous  pradice,  and  very  pernicious,  efpeciaily  to 
thofe  horfes  that  are  low  and  out  of  heart ;  as  nothing 
io  often  makes  the  difeafe  degenera':e  into  an  ill  habit, 
which  niav  eafily  be  followed  by  boils  and  ulcers,  as  it 
weakens  tne  whole  body,  and  th  reby  adds  to  that  which 
is  the  caufe  of  the  dtftemper.  / 

Therefore  all  that  can  be  propofed  by  bleeding,  is  to 
leflen  the  quantity  thereof^  when  it  happens  to  be  redun- 
dant in  a  horfe,  in  order  to  give  a  freer  pafiage  and  cir- 
culation to  the  juices  in  the  extreme  parts,  that  the 
ftcretions  of  the  fkin  mav  be  duly  performed,  and  this  I 
judge  very  neceflary.  Areer  once  bleeJing,  the  following 
drench  may  be  given :  - 

Take  ialap,  m  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  fal- 
polychreft,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce;  car- 
raway-feeds  and  annifeeds,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
in  powder ;  mix  them  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  for  one 
do(e.     Or, 

Take  fenna  three  ounces  i  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of 
water  to  one  quart,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  an  ounce;  and  buckthorn  fyrup, 
two  ounces. 

-  Either  of  thefe  may  be  given  with  t^e.  ufual  precau- 
tions^  but  they  (hould  not  be  often  repeated ;  for  purg- 
ing is  no  otherwife  neceflary  fur  the  cure  >f  the  itch 
than  bleeding,  and  only  gives  it  a  gentle  help  when 
rightly  ufed,  as  it  couls  and  refircfbes  a  plethoric  and 
full-bodied  horfe. ' 

After  thefe  things  recourfe  mu'^  be  had  to  oiitward 
applications,  for  it  is  thefe  alone  that  muft  give  the  fi- 
imhing  flroke  to  it,  as  the  diftterrjpcT  is  feaied  outwardly 
and  not  deep-footed;  f  r  that  pu.pofe  nothing  has  ever 
been  found  more  efle<aual  than  fulphur,  for  which  it 
'bears  the  tefl  of  all  ages,  and,  if  it  fometimes  proves 


otherwife^  it  is  altogether  owing  to  tht  iH  maiiagemenf 
of  it,  or  the  other  prepofterous  methods  that  are  niade 
ufe  of  along  with  it;  the  following  #ill  kill  any  mange' 
in  the  beginning. 

Take  Sour  of  brinfiftone',  elecaittpanc  root,  and  white 
hellebore,  all  in  fine  powder,  of  each  fix  ounces  ;  black 
pepper,  powdered,  and  oil  of  urtar,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  ftrone  mercurial  ointment,  fix  ounces  ;  hog's 
lard,  three  pounds  j  mix  them  well  together  intb  a  fof t 
ointment.     Or, 

Take  white  precipitate,  half  a  pound  ;  hog's-lard,  fix 
pounds  ;  eflence  of  lemonS)  one  ounce  ;  mix  for  an  oint^ 
ment.     Or, 

Take  camphor,'  two  ounces  ;  let  it  be  rubbed  ddWn 
with  a  fuffictent  quantity  of  fweet  oil;  then  add 
White  hellebore,  fix  ounces;  flowers  of  folphur,  one' 
pound :  mix  them  well  together,  with  a  fiiffictent  quan- 
tity of  hog's-lard  to  form  a  foft  ointment.  The  camphor 
makes  this  ointment  much  more  refolvtng  and  difcutient 
than  the  one  before  it. ' 

Either  of  thefe  being  rubbed  upon  the  parts  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  will  kill  the  mange  in  a  h^  days^ 
neither  will  it  be  neceflary  to  fret  the  ftin  to  a  rawne^fs  ; 
for,  inftead  of  doing  good,  that  method  proves  mbre  fre* 
quently  prejudicial,  as  it  excites  much  pain,  whereby  a 
too  great  derivation  of  the  humours  is  caufed  towards 
the  infeded  parts,  which  is  the  reafon  why  even  the  befl 
fiirriers  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  caoilic  med^* 
cines,  the  difisafe  being  grown  too  powerful  to  be  de-' 
firpyed  by  thofe  of  a  milder  operation.  The  ufe  of 
copperas  water,  and  alum-.water,  is  likewife  prejudicial 
in  moft  cafes,  as  I  have  often  obffcrvedi  all  that  thefe 
can  contribute  towards, the  cure  of  the  n^ange,  is  oni^  by 
atlayine  the  heat  and  itching,  in  which  they  fometinies 
fuccecd ;  yet,  as  they  obftrud  the  pores  very  much  by 
hardening  the  fkin,  thev  make  it  liable  to  crack,  often 
rendering  thofe  parts  fubjed  to  frefh  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, by  which  it  degenersltes  to  ulcers  and  boils* 
The  beft  way  tiierefore  is  only  to  rub  the  mangy  places 
gently  with  a  woollen  cloth,  to  produce  a  moderate 
heat  in  the  part,  by  which  means  the  fulphurs  will  pene- 
trate through  the  pores,  into  the  fmall  canals  andvefltls, 
with  greater  certainty  than  when  they  are  daubed  upon  ' 
places  that  are  raw  or  incruftcd. 

I'his  is  the  true  method  of  curing  the  mange. 

Some  make  a  mixture  of  quickfilver  and  brimftobef 
together  with  an  addition  of  foot  and  black  foap,  which 
in  fome  moid  and  watery  cafes  may  be  ufeful.  Others 
ufe  arfc'nic,  qutckfitver,  and  (bme  burning  cauft^  remt* 
dies  ;  but  thefe  ought  never  to  be  meddl^  With,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  degenerate  circumftances,  and 
when  there  happens  to  be-  excrefcences  that  are  dead, 
and  without  fenfe,  which  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
yield  to  milder  methods.' 

Solleyfel  recommends  the  following,  whieh  has  been 
.approved.* 

Take  burnt  plum  and  boraXi  in  fine  powder^  of  each 
two  ounces;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  powder^,  of 
each  four  ounces;  put  them  into  a  ckan  pot,  with  two 
pound*  of  honey,  ftirring  till  they  are  incorporated; 
v/hen  cold,  add  two  ounces  of  ftropg  aqua-forus.^  But 
when  this  diforder,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  is*  con- 
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trailed  by  low  feeding  and  poverty  of  blood,  the  diet 
muft  be  mended,  and  the  horfe  properly  indulged  with 
hay  and  corn.  With  this  view,  there  muft  be  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  warm  maflies,  prepared  with  half  malt 
a^nd  half  bran,  or  eaual  parts  of  oats  and  bran,  with  four 
ounces  of  honey  diflblved  in  each ;  let  thefe  be  given 
night  and  mornings  with  a  feed  of  dry  corn  every  day 
at  noon.  During  this  treatment  (which  muft  be  con- 
tinued a  week,  to  flieathe  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and 
(often  the  rigidity  of  the  flcin)  give  one  ounce  of  ful- 
phur  in  each  mam,  and  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  water, 
every  night  and  morning.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  when 
the  frame  becomes  more  invigorated,  difcontinue  the 
njafbes,  and  let  the.  diet  be  changed  to  good  oats  and 
fweet  bay.;  giving,  in  the  morning  ^nd  evening  feeds, 
one'of  the  following  powders,  intermixed  with  the  corn 
fir  ft  fprinUed  with  water. 

_  Sulphur  and  prepared  antimony,  each  a  pound ; 
rubbed  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  then  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  equal  parts  for  as  many  dofes. 
Or, 

Antimony,  levigated,  and  fulphur,  of  each  twelve 
ounces;  liver  of  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  half 
a  pound.— Thefe  to  be  n)ixed  wtll  together,  and  di- 
vided into  the  fame  number  of  dof  s  as  the  former.  As 
to  the  external  treatment ;  previous  to  the  conunence- 
mcnt  of  the  mafhes,  procure  a  pail  of  warm  water  an»l  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  foft  foap  (tjed  up  in  a  linen  rag) 
and  with  this,  forming  a  fttong  Uthcr»  let  every  infeclcd 
pai-t  be'  thoroughly  w^flied  and  cleanfed,  fo  that  no  fcurf 
or  filth  be  left  upon  the  furface;  then  rub  tenderly 
dry  with  ^  a  coarfe  cloth,  or  fepafated  haybands ; 
sk[\i  on  the  folJoviing  morning  begin  to  rub  in  upon 
ev'erj^  part  afFeded  a  due  portion  of  the  following  oint- 
ment.:        \ 

tVeal^  mercurial  ointment,  half  a  pou  ^d ;  quick- 
filv'er,  four  ou^ires ;  wnite  hellebore,  in  powder,  three 
ounces';  black  pepper,  in  pov^der,  and  oil  of  tartar,  each 
one  ounce';  with  olive  oil,  fufficient  to  make  ic  of  a  pro- 
per fofmefs. 

'The  unAion  muft  be  repeated  for  feven  days,  ten 
dayjS^or  a  foi  might,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
cafe. 

**MAN'GER,  is  a  raifed  irough  under  the  rack  in  the 
liable,  made  for  receiving  the  grain  or  corn  that  a  horfe 

^'MANTLE;  ta  ^F^^  >"  Falconry)  as  the  hawk 
mantles,  /.  e»  fpreads  her, wings  over  her  legs. 

^4  ARES,  the  female  of  the  hprfc  kiiid,  is  chieflycon- 
fidered  here,  upder  the  notion  of  breeding,  in  order  to 
propa;»aie  their  fpecies  ;  therefore  fuch  as  arc  defigned 
for  this  p.  rpofc  ought  to  be  as  fiee  from  dcfefts  as  p.^f- 
CbUi,  ajid  fliould,  no  more  than  the  ftallions  have  ei.her 
n\ooii-eye«,  watery- eyes,  or  blood-(hot  eyes ;  they 
(houldhavc  no  fplaint,  fpavin,  nor  cu.b,  nor  any  natu- 
ral imperfe£li«)n,  for  the  colts  will  tdke  after  them  ;  but 
choice  ihould  be  m^dc  of  the  beft  and  ableft,  the  high 
fplrited,  bcft  colourt^J,  and  fineft  ftiaped  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral dcfe^ls.thac  may  be  jn  the  ftallion,  (hould  be  amended 
in  the  mare,  as  ,wel|  as  that  which  is  amifs  in  the 
mare,  fhould  be  repaired  in  the  llallion.  St-e  Breed- 
ing. 


No  mares  in  the  world  arc  certainly  better  ta  breed 
on  than  our  Englifh  ones,  provided  you  fuit  them  to  your 
particular  defign ;  as  for  inftance,  if  you  would  breed 
for  the  manage,  or  pads,,  let  your  mares  have  fine  fore- 
hands, with  their  head  well  fet  on,  but  not  too  long  legs^ 
broad  breafts,  large  and  fparkling  eyes,,  and  great  bo- 
dies, that  their  foals  may  have  room  enough  to  He,  with 
good  limbs  and  feet:  let  them  be  of  a  gentlpand  good 
di(pofition,  and  their  motions  naturally  nimble  and  grace- 
ful;  in  a  W9rd,  remember  always,  that  the  more  good 
qualities  your  marcs  have,  the  better  your  colts  will  ge- 
nerally prove. 

But  if  you  would  breed  for  racing,  or  hunting,  your 
mares  muft  be  lightec,  with  (hort  backs,  and  loo^  fides  ; 
their  legs  muft  be  fomctimcs  longer,  and  their  breafts  not* 
fo  broad;  and  always  phufc  fuch  as  you  are  fure  havc^ 
good  blood  in  their  veins.  ; 

If  you  have  tried  the  fpecd  and  wind  of  any  particu- 
lar mare,  and  find  it  good^  you  may  the  furer  exped  a 
good  colt,  provided  (he  is  ftill  in  her  fiill  health  and; 
vigour,  and  not  above  feven  years  old,  or  ei^ht  at  moft  ; . 
for  the  younger  your  breeders  are,  the  belter  you^  colts, 
will  generally  be.        .  ;  ^ 

A  mare  may  be  covered  when  fbc  is  parted  two  years . 
old,  though  the  beft  time  is  after  four  years,  when  (hcj 
will  nourifli  her  colt  bcft ;  .and  though  flic  may  breed -: 
till  thirteen,  yet  when  (he, is  paft  ten,  it  does  not  da  fo. 
well,  for  commonly  an  old  marc's  colt  will  be  heavy  in  . 
labour.  The  proper  time  for  covering,  is  reckoned  1 
from  the  end  of  the  firfl  quarter  to  the  full-moon. or  at: 
the  full ;  for  thofe  colts  will  be  (Wronger  and  hardier.of, 
nature;  whereas  it  is  obfrrved  in  thofe  that  are  covered  . 
af*er  the  chah^e,  that  they  will  be  tender  and  nice  ;  but » 
before  the  mare  is  covered,  (be  (hould  be  taken  into . 
the  houfe  about  fix  week^,  and  be  well  fei  with 
good  hay  and  oats,  well  fifted^  to  the  end  .ihe  may ' 
have  ft  length  and  feed  to  perform  the  office  of  genera-  , 
tion. 

But   if  you  would  have  your   mare  certainly  con-, 
ceive,    tak^    blood   from   both    fides   her  neck,  ne«r  a  . 
quart  from  each  vein,  about  five  or  fix  days  before  co-  .' 
vcring. 

As  for  the  manner  of  covering,  (he.  muft  be  brought  - 
OJt  into  fonie  broad  place,  a;id  lied  to  a  poll,  then  bring 
out  fome  ftone  jade  to  dally  with  her,  to  [  rovo^e  her  to 
appetite,  after  which  let  the  ftallion  be  led  out  by  twol, 
men,  and  let  him  leap  her  in  ;he  morning  fafting,  and 
whrn    he  is  difmouniing,  let  a  pail^of  cold  water   be  . 
thrown  upon  her  (hape,  which  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  . 
will  make  her  (brink  in  and  trufs  up  her  body,  whereby  , 
(he  is  caufed  to  retain  the  feed  thi  better.       rake  away 
the  ftallion  and  let  the  mare  be  put  our  of  ihe  hearing  (>f 
the  horfe,  let  her  neither  eat  nor  drink  in   four  or  f.ve 
hours  after,  and  then  give  het  a  malh  and  white  water  :  , 
you  may  know  if  (he  Hands  to  h^r  covering,  by  her  keep-  , 
mg  a  good  ftomach,  and  her  not  neighing  at  ihe  fight  of  ; 
ah<»rfe;  folikewife  if  (he  does  not  ftale  ofvcn,  .nor  fre- 
quently open  or  (hu.  her  ihape ;    or  that  her. belly  four*; 
days  after  covtu*ing  be  more  gaunt,  the  hair  more  fleck  j 
and  clofe  to  her  fkin,  and  me  like.      Some  th.re  are  , 
who  put  the  horfe   and   mare  togethei*  into  an  emp»y  . 
houfe,  for   ihree  or   four   night-,   and    take   the  horle  , 
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$wzj  m   die   marriii%   and   feed   hun  well,*  but'tlic 
niare  i]>aringly,  and  especially  they  give  her  but  fiwle: 
water.     .     .  .         .       ' 

As  for  theorderingr  the  mare  afxcr  covering,  let  her 
be  kept  to  the  fame  aid  as  beforis,  for  three  weeks  or  a 
months  left  the  feed  be  impaired  before  it  be  formed  in 
the  womb;  and  let  her  be  kept  .dean,  without  any  ex^ 
crcife,  doring  three  weeks  or.  a  month,  and  in  the  houfe' 
till  mid^iay  with  her  feet  well  pared,  andwith  a  thin  pair 
of  ihoes  on  :'  taeke  her  up  again  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  if  not  before,  and  keep  her  to  the  end  of  her 
foaling. 

If  £e  cannot  foal,  bold  her  noflrils  fo  that  (he  cannot' 
take  her  wind;  or  if  that  will  not  do,  fake  the  quantity 
of  a  walnut  of  madder,  diiTulve  it  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
give  it  warm  to  her  ;  and  in  cafe  fhe  cannot  void  her 
(ecundine,  then  boil  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fennel  in 
running- water,  put  half  a  pint  thereof  in^s  much  fack, 
or  for  want  thereof  a  pint  of  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  falad  oil^  mixed  together,  and  give  it  her^ 
lukewarm  in  her  noftrils,  holding  them  clofe  for  fome 
time;  .or  for  want  thereof  give  her^^ood  green  wheat  or 
rye,  but  the  laft  is  beft,  and  they  are  as  effcflual ;  let  her 
not  cat  her  clean,  for  it  is  very  unwholefomc,  and  will 
dry  up  her  milk. 

I  When  (he  has  foaled  and- licked  her  foal,  milk  and 
ftroke  her  before  the  colt  fucks,  whiciv  will  both  caufe 
her  to  bring  down  her  milk  and  make  it  to  multiply,  and 
keep  it  fo.that  it  .do  not  clod;  and  in  cafe  (he 
becomes  dry,  if  there,  be  need,  boil  as  much  milk  as 
you  can  get  from  her  with  the  leaves  of  lavender  artd 
fpike,  atad  bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  it  be 
broken,  and  the  knobs  and  knots  be  diflolved  ;  her  wa* 
ter  now  muft  be  white  watti^,  which  is  bran  put  into 
water ;  and  give  her  fweet  mafhes  ;  and  a  month  after! 
foaling  let  her  havea.ma(h  with  fome  brioiftone  and  fa- 
vin  in  i%  which  will  be  a  great  prefervation  to  the  colt; 
after  which  if  (he  be  moderately  laboured  at  plough  or 
harrow,  both  (he  and  the.  colt  will  be  the  better,  pro* 
vided  fhe  be  kept  from  raw  meats  while  (he  remains  in 
the  (laible,  which  will  both  increafe  her  miPk  and  cauft 
her  colt  tOLthrivc  the  better;  and  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  fuflTer  the  colt  to  fuck  when  (he  is  hot,  left  you  fur- 
feit  the  colt.         .  , 

Some  are  of  an' opinion  that  the  winter  feafon  is  a  very 
improper  time  for  foaling,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
weather,  and  fcarcity  of  grafs,  fo  that  the  mare  muft 
neceflarsly  be  houfed  and  fed  with  hard  meat,  which 
*rill  dry  up  her  milk,  and  ftarve  the  foal :  yet  expc- 
fience  teaches  us  that  notwithfVanding  all  this,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  beft  time  both  for  mars  and  foal  too,  being 
kept  in  a  warm  houfe;  and  as  for  her  milk,  flie  will' 
have  plenty,  if  well  fed,  and  that  more  nouri(hing  than 
#hat  is  got  at  grafs,  which  will  make  him  more  lufty, 
of  greater  bone  and  ftature,  cleaner  limbed,  more  neatly 
jbinted  and  hoofed,  and  in  much  better  liking,  than  the 
tSolt  foaled  in  Ma.y  or  June,  or  any  other  of  the  hot 
AKHiths;  »nd  befides  other  inconveniencies  by  the  colt's 
running  along  with  the  mare,  he  becomes  fo  favage  and 
wild^  that  if  aiiy  infirmity  feizes  him,  his  own  unruli- 
llefe  being  fo  great,  the  CAire  may  he  very  difficult ;  for 
7  -  


infinite  are  t'be  number?. that  Jiave  pcti(hd'irt  this  fla^S*, 

Now  in  cafe  (ome  time  after  the  mare 'has  ra<en  i 
horfe,  you  are  uncertain  whether  Ac  be  with  foal  or 
not,  poHE  a  fpoonful  of  cold  water  or  vinegar  -into  her  ' 
ear,  and  if  (be  only  (bakes  her  head,  it  is  a  (ign  (he  is  • 
with  foal ;  but  if  (he  (hakes  {icr  heady  body  and  all,  it  is 
a  (ign  (he  is  not ;  or  if  (he  fcour*,  her  coat  grows  fmoofh  '> 
and  (hining,  and  that  (he  grows  fat,  it  is  alfo  a  (ign  (iie  ' 
holds.   *^ 

In  cafe  you  are  defirdu^  no  mare  (hould  go  barren,  in  f 
the  month  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Augu(t,  geLJL 
marc  or  two  that  have  not  been  covered  the  year  be** 
fdre,  and  enforce  them  to  be  horfed;    when  iney  (ball 
be   ready  to   be  covered,  you  muft   turn  them,  with' 
fome  other  which  y^xi  e(tcem  not  as  your  beft  horfe, 
among  your  ftud  of  mares,  and  by  his  covering  that  mare* 
or  mares  you  turned  in  with  him  into  the  ftud,  it  will 
caufe  jhe  reft  of  them,  if  any  of  them  have  not^conceived' 
at  their  (irft  coverings^  to  come  to  rhat  horfe  again ;  and' 
yt)u  will  be  fure  to  kee^  ho  more  barren  all  the  year, 
but  have  a  colt  of  every  mare,  though  not  of  your  belt* 
horfe.     You  may  fuffer  your  horfe  to  run  amongft  your: 
roares  three  weeks  or  a  month ;  but  if  you  turn  him  into- 
your  ftud,  putting  in  no  mare  with  him  ready  to  be  'Co-- 
vered,  he  will  at  his  iirft  entering  beat  all  the  mares,  andT 
perhaps  hurt  thofe  that  had  conceived  before,  and  fo  do 
more  hurt  than  good.  r.  '    '      •   '  l\ 

.Some  reckon  the  beft  receipt  to  bring  a 'mare  iti  fea-* 
fon,  and  inake  her  retain,  is  to  give  her  to  eat,  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  days  before  you  bring  her  to  the  horff,^ 
about  two  quarts  of  hemp-feed  in  the  mornings  and  the* 
fapne  at  night:  but  if  fixe  rcfofes  to  eat  it,  mix  with  it  a- 
little  bran  or  oats,  or  elfe  let  her  faft  for  a  vihile ;  atid  if> 
the  ftdllion  eats  alfo  of  it,  it  viill  contribute  much  to' 
generation. 

It  is  a  maxim,  that  a  mare  (hoi^d  never  be  hoHiMii 
while  (he  is  bringing  up  her  foal;  becaufe'thc  foal  to  which 
(he  IS  giving  fuck,  as  well  as  that  in  her  belly,  writ  re-^ 
ceive  prejudice  thereby,  and  the  mare  herfeJf  will  be  alfo-' 
fooner  fpent;  but  if  you  would  have  yourntare  covered,' 
let  it  be  feven  or  eight  days  after  (he  has  foaled,'tha(  (he- 
may  have  time  to  cleanfe;  and  if  it  may  be  conveniently^ 
done,  do  not  give  her  the  ftallion  till  (he  dedres  him,  and* 
increafe,  by  all  means  po(fible,  that  paffion,  by  ftrong 
feeding,  ftfr. 

Mares,  befide  the  many  diftempers  they  are  liable  to 
in  common  with  horfcF,  and  whigh  will  be  found  uncfer 
their  feveral  names,  have  fome  others  peculiar  to  their- 
kind  only,  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak,  and  their  cure.  If 
your  mare  be  barren,  boil  a  quantity  of  the  herb  agnus' 
in  the  water  (he  ddnks  ;  ,or  ftamp  a'  handful  rf' leeks* 
with  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  to  which  put  fomc« 
cantharides,  and  ftrain  them  all  together,  with  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  water  to  ferve  her  two  days  together,  bf 
pouring  the  fame  in  her  nature,  with  a  glyfter-pipe  made 
for  that  purpofe;  and  at  three  days  end  offer  the  horfe  to'- 
her,  and  if  he  covers  her,  waih  her  nature  twice  together* 
with  cold  water:  or  take  a  little  quantity  of  nitrum^ 
fparrow's  dung  and  turpentine,  wrought  together,  and 
make  like  a  fuppofitorr,  and  putting  that  into  her  naturd 
it.wiUdo%  -   .  . .  f 
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.  Vy<M  IrouM  htv^  her  fruitful,  1>e}l  good  ftore  of  mo^ 
ther-wort  in  the  water  ihe  drinks. 

If  <bo  lofts,  her  belly,  which  (hews  a  confutDption  of 
the  womb,  give  her  a  quart  of  brine  to  drink,  having 
roug*wort  boiled  therein. 

If  through  good  keeping  (he  forfakes  her  food,  give 
her  two  or  three  days  toge&er,  a  ball  of  butter  and  agnus 
caftus  chopped  together. 

If  (he  be  fubjed^  to  caft  her  foal,  keep  her  at  gra(s 
vejry  warm,  and  once  a  weak  ghre  her  a  good  warm 
rn^to  of  drink,  which  fecretly  knits  beyond  expe^* 
tiOA* 

You  are  to  obferve  that  mares  go  with  foal  eleven 
nionlhs  and  as  many  days  as  they  are  years  old  ;  as  for 
ipftance  a  mare  of  nine  years  old,  will  carry  her  foal  eleven 
months  and  nine  days ;  fo  that  you  may  order  the  cover- 
iCtg  of  your  mares,  that  their  foals  may\be  brought  forth 
if  you  will,  at  Aicfa  time  as  there  is  abundance  of  grafe* 
.3r#  Stallions  and  Colt. 

.  MARK  if  a  horfe  marks,  that  is,  he  (hews  his  age 
by  a  black  fpot,  called  the  bud  or  eve  of  a  bean,  which 
,  appears  at  about  five  years  and  a  half,  in  the  cavit/of  the 
'  oariier  teeth,  and  is  cone  when  he  is  eight  years  old; 
then  he  ceafes  to  mark,  and  we  iay,  he  has  rafed.     See 
Taeth  ami  Rase. 
FALSS  MARK,  i.  e.  counter*marked« 
MARKS  I/imongft  Hunters],  the  foot-prints  and 
treadin|s  of  wild  be'afts. 

M  ARTCRN,  is  about  the  btgnefs  of  2(  cat,  having  a 
Ipnger  body,  but  (borter  leg?,  with  a  head  and  tail  like 
1^  fox  2  its  (kin  is  commonly  brown,  white  on  the 
throat,  and  yeltowidi  on  the  back ;  their  teeth  are  ex- 
C!!f(tding  white  and  unequal,  being  unmeafurably  (harp ; 
the  canine  teeth  both  above  and  below  hang  out  very, 
long*  At  one  year  old  it  is  called  a  cub  ;  at  two  a 
mar^rn. 

This,  and  the  wild  cat,  are  a  fort  of  vermin  which 
are  aommoilly  h«jnted  in  England,  and  are  as  neceflary 
to  be  hunted  as  any  vermin  can  be^  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  fox  or  badger  does  more  hurt  than  the  yrild 
oait,  tbeie  being  fo  many  warrpns  every  where  tfarough- 
G^Ut  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  are  very  mUch  in^ 
ffefted  with  the  wild  cat. 

Gaij^ericnced  huntfmen  are  of  opinion  that  (he  leaves 
3fi  good  a  fcent,  and  makes  as  great  a  cry  for  the  time,  as 
any  vermin  that  ii hunted ;  efpecially  the*  martern  exceeds 
all  other  vermin  for  fweetnefs  of  fcent,  and  her  cafe  is 
a  noble  fur. 

The  cafe  of  the  Wild  cat  is  not  fo  beautiful,  but  is 
vQry  warm,  and  medicinal  for  feveral  aches  and  pains  in 
t})e  bones  and  joints :  alfo  her  greafe  is  good  for  fioews 
.^at  have  (hrunk. 

Thefe  two  chafes  are  not  to  be  fought  for  purpofely, 
Hnlefe  they  are  fcen  where  they  prey,  fo  that  they  may 
go  readily  to  them ;  but  if  a  hound  happens  to  crofs  him, 
Jke  will  hunt  it  as  foon  as  any  chafe,  and  make  a  noble 
ery  aslong  as  they  (land  up ;  when  theyxan  do  it  no  lon- 
ger, they  will  take  to  a  tree  and  fo  deceive  the  hounds;  but 
tt  the  hounds  hold  in  to' them,  and  will  not  give  it  over 
fo^  then  they  will  leap  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
make  a  great  (hift  for  iheir  lives,  with  much  paftime  to 
lie  hunumen« 


When  tbey  art  kaied,  you  muft  hold  them  ttpoa  a 
piked  ftaff,  and  lialloo  in  all  your,  bounds,  apd  dien 
reward  them  with  fome  meat,  for  the  fle(b  of  thefe.  ver- 
mta  is  bad  for  hounds* 

MARTINGAL,  a  thong  of  leather  faftened  to  one 
of  the  girths  under  the  bdly  of  a  horfe,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  muffiroH,  to  hinder  him  from  rearing  or 
throwing  up  his  head :  for  a  hunter  it  is  generally  faf* 
tened  to  the  rein^  by  rings,  and  has  no  effed  at  a  leap. 
When  the  rider  eives  his  horfe  the  head,  this- is  called  a 
rumemg  marihigaL 

MASH,  a  drink  given  to  a  horfe,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  ground  malt  put  into  a  pail,  into  which  as 
much  fcalding-*hot  water  is  poured  as  will  wet  ic  Very 
well,  when  rtiat  is  done,  ftir  it  about,  till,  by  tafting, 
you  find  it  as  fweet  as  honey ;  and  when  it  has  ftood 
till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  horfe.  This 
liquor  is  only  ufisd  after  a  purge,  to  make  it  work  the 
better ;  or  after  hard  labour,  or  inftead  of  drink  in  the 
time  of  any  great  ficknefs. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  Si^abbering-Bitt,  is  a 
fnaffie  of  iron,  all  fmooth«  and  of  a  piece,  guarded  with 
patep-nofters,  and  compofed  of  three-halfe  of  great  rings, 
made  into  demi^ovals,  of  unequal  bignefs,  the  leUer 
being  enclofed  within  the  greateft,  which  ought  to  be 
about  half  a  foot  high.  A  maftigadour  is  mounted  with 
a  head-ikdl  and  two  reins* 

The  hor(e  in  champing  upon  the  maftigadour,  keeps 
his  mouth  fre(h  and  motft,  by  virtue  of  the  froth  and 
fienm  that  he^draws  from  his  brain. 

To  put  a  horfe  to  the  maftigadour,  is  to  kt  his  croupe 
to  the  manger,  and  his  head  between  two  pillars  in  the 
ftaUe.* 

Horfes  diat  ufe  to  hang  out  their  tongue,  cannot  do 
it  when  the  maftigadour  is  on,  for  that  keeps  their 
tongue  fo  much  in  fubjection,  that  they  cannot  put  it 
out. 

To  MATCH,  [among*  Cock  matters],  to  match 
cocks,  is  to  fee  they  be  of  an  equal  height,  length  and 
bignefs  in  body. 

To  go  «9  MATCH,  [with  Hunters] ;  a  wolf  at  rutting* 
time  is  (aid  to  match,  or  mate. 

Of  riding  a  Hunting- MaUh^  or  fieatsfor  a  Plate. 

In  order  to  ride  to  the  beft  advantage^  either  a  hunt* 
ing  match,  or  three  heats  and  a  courfe  for  a  plate. 

The  fir  ft  thing  requilite  is  a  rider,  who  ought  to  be 
a  faithful  one^  in  whom  you  can  confide  i.  and  he 
(hould  have  a  good  c\ok  feat,  his  knees  being  held 
firm  to  his  faddle-flcirts,  his  toes  being  turned  inwards^ 
and  his  fpurs  outward  from  the  hQrfe's  fides,  his  left  hand.^ 
govern  the  horfe's  mouth,  and  his  right  commanding  the" 
whip ;  taking  care,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial, 
to  fit  firm  in  the  (addle,  without  waving  or  ftanding  up 
in  the  ftirrups ;  which  anions  do  very  much  incommode 
a  horfe,  notwithftanding  the  conceited  opinion  of  foipe 
jockies,  that  it  is  a  becoming  feat. 

In  fpurring  his  horfe,  he  (hould  not  ftrike  him  hard 
with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  would  beat  the. 
wind  out  of  his  body,  but  juft  turning  hisr  toes  dutwards. 
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-SfirfbriflighigWs  fpors  qnkk  to  his  fidkt ;  tnd  fuch  t 
ftarp  ftrokc  wiH  be  of  more  fervice  towards  the  quicken* 
ing  of  the  boife,  and  fooncr  draw  blood. 

Let  him  be  fore  never  to  fpiir  him  but  when  tiiere  is 
occaiion,  and  avoid  fpurrme  him  under  the  fore-bow >> 
eh,  between  his  (boulders  and  girths,  near  the  heart, 
(which  is  the  tendereft  place  in  a  horfe)  till  the  laft  ex* 
tremity. 

As  to  the  whipping  the  horCr,  it  ought  to  be  over  the 
(houlder  on  the  near  lide,  except'upon  hard  running,  and 
when  you  are  at  all,  dien  firike  the  horfe  in  the  flank 
with  a  ftrong  jerk,  the  (kin  being  tendered  there,  and 
moft  fenftble  of  the  la(b. 

He  muft^obfcrve,  when  he  whips  and  fpurs  his  horfe, 
and  is  certain  that  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  fpeed,  if  then  be 
clap  his  ears  in  his  pole,  or  whifks  his  tail,  then  he  may 
be  fare  that  he  bears  him  hard ;  and  then  he  ought  td 
give  him  a^  much  comfort  as  he  can,  by  fawing  his 
fnaffle  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth,  and  by  that  means  forcing 
him  to  open  his  mouth,  which  will  comfort  him  and  give 
him  wind. 

'  If  in  the  time  of  rtdiftg  there  is  any  high  wind  fiiring, 
if  it  be  in  his  /ace,  he  (hould  let  the  adverfary  lead, 
he  holding  hard  behind  him  till  he  fees  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a  loofe;  yet  he  must  take  care  to  keep 
{o  doie  to  him  that  his  adverfary  s  horfe  may  break  the 
wind  from  his,  and  that  he,  by  ftooping  low  in  his  feat 
maj  (belter  himfelf  under  him,  whkh  will  affift  the 
llrcngth  of  his  horie. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  be  at  his  back,  he 
muft  rife  exaSlly  behind  him,  that  his  own  korfii  may 
ilone  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wind,  by  being  as  it  were 
blown  forward,  and  by  breaking  it  from  his  adverfiiry,  as 
much  as  poilible. 

In  the  next  place,  obferve  what  ground  your  horfe 
•delights  moft, to  run  on,  and  bear  the  horiir  (as  much 
^  your  adrerfary  will  give  you  leave)  on  level  carpet 
ground,  bccaufe  the  horfe  will  naturs^y  be  dcfirous  to 
fpeed  him  more  freely  thereon;  but  on  deep  earths 
'give  him  more  liberty,  becanfe  be  will  naturally  &vour 
himfelf  thereupon.   - 

If  you  are  to  run  up  hill,  don't  fiorget  by  any  means 

to  favour  your  horfe,  and  bear  him  for  fear  of  running 

Intn  out  of  wind  *,  but  if  it  be  down  hill,  (if  your  horfe's 

•  feet  and  (houlders  will  endure  it,  and  you  dare  venture 

"your  neck)  always  give  him  a  loofe. 

This  may  be  obdrved  at  a  general  rule,  that  if  you 
find  your  horfe  to  have  the  heels  of  the  other,  that 
then  yott  be  careful  to  preferve  his  fpeed  till  the  laft 
trabi-feent,  if  you  are  not  to  run  a  ftraight  courfe  i  but 
if  fo,  then  till  the  end  of  the  courfe,  and  (jp  to  hufband 
ft  Aen  alfo,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  pufli  for  it 
at  the  laft  poft. 

'  III  rtie  next  place  you  are  to  acquaint  yourfelf,  as 
Wf  U  as  you  can,  of  the  nature  and  temper  of  your  ad* 
Teriary*s  horfe,  and  if  he  be  fiery  then  to  run  juft  be- 
liiffid,  or  j^  cheek  by  joul,  and  with  your  whip  make 
as  much  noife  as  you  can,  that  you  may  force  him  en 
Mer  than  his  Hder  w<Miid  have  him,  and  by  that 
lacatif  <pead  hhn  the  fooner ;  or  elfe  keep  juft  before 
Mai,  on  fuch  a  flow  gaMop  that  be  may  either  over^ 
feacb,  ^r  by  treading  on  your  horfe's  heelsy  {if  ht  wifl 
Ml  tdkc  the  leading)  endanger  idling  over* 


Take  notiee  alfo  on  wbst  ground '  fSui  ^tmim% 
horfe  runs  ihc  worft,  and  be  fure  to  give  a  lodfe  oil 
that  earth,  that  be  being  forced  to  follow  yoiu  may  be  in 
danger  of  ftumbling,  or  clapping  on  the  back  fine^s. 

In  tl>c  like  manner  in  your  riding  cbferve  the  feveral 
helps  and  corrections  of  the  hand,  the  whip,  and  the 
<pur,  and  when,  and  how  often  he  tnakes  ufe  of  them ; 
and  v^hen  you  perc'eire  that  his  norfe  begins  to  ht 
blown  by  any  of  the  former  fymptoms,  as  clapping 
down  his  ears,  whificing  his  tail,  holding  out  his  hofe 
like  a  pig,  &c.  you  may  then  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  is  at  the  height  of  what  he  can  do;  and  therefore  itx 
this  cafe,  take  notice  how  your  own  rides,  and  if  he 
runs  more  cheerfully  and  ftrongly,  without  fpurring, 
then  be  fure  to  kecp^your  adverfary  to  the  fame  fpeed, 
without  giving  him  cafe,  and  by  fo  doing,  you  will 
quickly  bring  him  to  give  out,  or  elfe  diftance  him. 

Obltrve  at  the  end  of  every  train- fcent  whit  condi- 
tion the  othtr  horfe  is  in,  and  how  he  holds  out  in  this 
labour,  of  which  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  judgment 
by  his  looks,  the  working  of  his  flank,  and  the  flacknefs 
of  his  girths. 

For  if  he  looks  dull,  it  is  a  fign  that  his  fpirits  fail  him } 
if  his  flinics  beat  much,  it  is  a  token  thdt  his  wirKi  begiit 
to  fail  him,  and  confequtntly  his  ftrength  will  do  fo  too* 

If  his  wind  fails  Kim,  then  hts  body  will  grow  thin^ 
and  appear  tuckt  up,  v^hich  will  ma^e  his  girths  to  the 
eye  f«em  to  be  flack  i  therefore  you  may  take  this  fo^ 
a  rule,  that  a  horfe's  wanting  girting  after  the  firft 
fcent,  provided  he  were  girt  clofe  at  his  firft  ftsrting^ 
is  a  good  fign  9  and  if  .you  find  it  fo,  you  need  not  much 
defpair  of  winning  the  wager. 

After  the  end  of  every  train-fcent,  and  alfo  after 
every  heat  for  a  plate,  you  muft  have  dry  ftraw  and 
dry  cloths,  both  linen  and  woollen,  which  have  bqert 
fteeped  in  urine  and  falt-petre  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  alfo  one  or  two  of  each  muft  be 
brought  into  the  field  wet;  and  after  the  train  has 
been  ended,  two  or  three  perfons  muft  help  you,  and 
after  the  groom  has«  with  a  knife  of  heat,  (as  it  is  calU 
edby  the  duke  of  Newcaftle)  which  is  a  piece  of  ail 
old  fword*blade,  fcraped  off  all  the  fweat  from  the 
horfe's  neck,  body,  C^r.  thtii  they  muft  rub  him  well 
down  dry,  all  over,  firft  with  the  dry  ftraw,  and  then 
with  dry  dpths,  whilft  others  are  bu(y  about  his  lees, 
and  as  foon  as  they  have  rubbed  them  dry,  then,  let 
them  chafe  them  with  the  wet  cloths,  and  never  give 
over  till  )'ou  are  called  by  the  judges  to  ftart  again. 

This  will  render  his  joints  pliant  and  nimble,  and 
prevent  any  inflammation  which  might  arife  from  an 
old  ftrain. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded,  are  the  judges  or  trier$ 
office,  who  are  to  fee  that  jhI  things  ^rt  ordered  according 
to  the  articles  agreed  on,  which  to  that  end  ought  to  be 
read  before  the  Sorfes  ftart. 

•  That  each  trier  on  whbfe  fide  the  train  is  to  1>e  led» 
X  aceofidjng  to  the  articles,  give  direfiions  for  its  leadings 
accoi:ding  to  the  ailvke  of  the  rider,  ^or  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  diipofition  of  that  horfe  op  which  fide 
be  is  chofe. 

That  each  trier 'be  fo  advantageoufly  mounted,  at 

lorjde  up  behIM  the  horfes  (but  not  upon  them)  all 

day,  and  to  obferve  *that  the  contrarv  horfe  ride  hit 
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true  grouod,  and  obTerve  the  articles  in  crcry  particu* 
Ur,  or  clfc  not  penpit  him  to  proceed. 
,  I  That  after  each  train-fcent  be  ended,  each  trier 
look  to  that  horfe  againft  which  he  is  chofcn,  and  obferve 
itet  he  be  no  ways  relieved  but  with  rubbing,  except 
liberty  on  both  C^es  be  given  to  the  contrary. 
.  As  foon  as  the  time  allowed  for  rubbing  be  expired, 
which  is  generally  half  an  hour,  they  {hall  command 
them  to  mount,  and  if  cither  rider  refufe,  it  may  be 
lawful  for  the  other  to  ftart  without  him ;  and  having 
J>cat  him  the  diftancc  agreed  on,  the  wager  is  to  be  ad- 
judged on  his  fide. 

-  The  triers  fhall  keep  off  all  ether  horfcs  from  croff* 
jng  the  riders  j  only  they  themfelves  may  be  allowed  to 
pftruft  thp  riders  by  word  of  mouth  how  to  ride, 
ivheiher  flow  or  faft,  according  to  the  advantages  he 
perceives  may  be  gained  by  his  diredions. 
.  If  there  be  any  weight  agreed  on,  they  (hall  fee  that 
both,  horfes  bring  their  true  weight  to  the  ftarting 
place,  and  carry  it  to  the  end  of  ihe  train,  upon  the 
pei^ty  of  Ipfing  the  wager. 

The  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved,  efpecially  this 
{aft>f  by  thofc  gentlemen  who  are  chofcn  to  bs  the 
J  {dges  at  a  race  for  a  plate,  only  they  ufually  flay  in  a 
Jland,  that  they  may  the  better  fee  which  horfe  wins 
the  heat. 

In  running  for  a  plate,  there  are  not  fo  many  obfer- 
vationt  to  be  made,  nor  more  di  regions  required,  than 
what  has  been  already  given;  only  this,  if  you  know 
your  horfe  4o  be  tough  at  bottom,  and  that  he  will  ftick 
at  mark, to  ride  him  each  heat  according  to  the  bed  of 
his  performance,  and  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  either 
biding  at  any  particular  horfe,  or  ftaying  for  any,  but 
to  ride  each  heat  throughout  with  the  beft  fpced  you 
can. 

.  But  if  you  have  a  fiery  horfe  to  manage,  or  one  that 
is  hard  mouthed  and  difficult  to  be  held,  then  ftart  him 
behind  the  reft  of  the  horfef,  with  all  the  coolnefe  and 
gentle nefs  imaginable,  and  when  jrou  find  that  he 
begins  to  ride  at  fome  command,  then  put  up  to  the 
other  horfcs,  and  if  you  find  iheyride  at  their  eafe,  and 
are  bard  held,  then  endeavour  to  draw  them  on  fafter  j 
but  if  you  find  their  wind  begins  to  rake  hot,  and  that 
fhey  want  a  fob,  if  your  horfe  be  in  wind,  and  you.  have 
a  loofe  in  your  hand,  keep  them  up  to  their  fpeed 
til!  you  come  within  thre^  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
end  of  the  hear,  and  then  give  st  loofe  and  pufh  for 
it,  and  leav€  to  fortune  and  the  goodnefs  of  your 
))orfe,  the  event  of  y<?ur  fuccefs. 

Whe;i  pithcr  your  bi^nting-paatch,  pr  the  trial  for 
the  plate  is  ended,  as  foon  as  you  have  rubbed  your 
liorfe  dry,  clothe  him  uji^  andri'ehim  home,  and  the 
firft  thing  give  him  the  following,  drink  tf>  comfort 
hkn;.  ...    ^.  ......     . 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  anid  put  them  in- 
to  a  pint  and  a  h^  cJf.fweet  milk,  warnx  it  luke- 
warm,, put  to  it  three  peonyvrorth  of  faffron,  and 
three  fpoonfiils.  of*,  (alad  oil,  and  .give .  it  him  in  a 
horn.  ....       y.    :  ...  '    . 

Having  done  this,  drefs  him  flightly  over  with  the 
curryrcooib,  bruflh  and  wocjjleo  c)oth;- bathing  the 
friace  ^erc  ibt  ^^dje  ftood  wiib  \mm  lack  to  pre« 


rent  warbles;  wafhing  the  fpurring  pla^ei  with  iMne 
and  (alt,  and  anoint  them  with  turpentine  and  powder  of 
jett,  mixed  together;  litter  the  ftable  well,  clothing 
him  up  as  quick  as  poffible,  and  let  him  ftand.for 
two  hours. 

Feed  him  with  rye-bread,  with  a  good  mafii,  giving 
him  his  belly  full  of  hay,  and  what  corn  and  bread  i^ 
will  eat. 

Bathe  his  legs  well  with  urine  and  falt*petre,  leave 
him  corn  in  his  locker,  and  fo  let  him  reft  till  the  next 
morning,  at  which  time  order  him  as  before  diredcd  in 
his  diiys  of  reft. 

How  to  order  a  Horftfor  a  Match  or  Plate. 

When  you  have  eiiher  matched  your  horfe,  or  dcfign 
to  put  him  in  for  a  plate,  you  ought  to  conGder  that 
you  ftiould  referve  a  month  at  leaft,  to  draw  his  body 
perfedly  clean,  and  to,  refine  his  wind  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfedion  that  is  capable  of  being  attained  by 
art. 

Take  an  exaA  view  of  the  ftate  of  his  body,  l>oth  out- 
wardly  and  inwardly,  whether  he  be  lowoi  high  in  flefli, 
or  whether  he  be  dull  and  heavy  when  abroad,  and  if 
this  has  been  caufed  by  too  hard  riding,  or  by  means  of 
fome  greafe  that  has  been  diilblved  by  bunting,  and  has 
not  bcenjremoved  by  fcouring. 

If  be  appear  fluggifh  and  melancholy  from  either  of 
thefe  caufes,  then  give  him  half  an  ounce  of  diapente  in  a 
pint  of  good  old  Malaga  fack,  which  will  both  cleanfc 
bis  body  and  revive  his  fpirits. 

For  the  firft  week,  feed  him  continually  with  bread, 
oats,  and  fpiit  beans,  giving  him  fometimes  the  one  and 
fometimes  the  other,  according  to  what  he  likes 
^eft,  always  leaving  him  fome  in  his  locker  to 
eat  at  leifure  when  you  are  abfent;  and  when  von 
return  at  your  hours  of  feeding,  take  away  what  is  left, 
giving  him  fre(h,  till  you  haitc  made  him  wanton  and 
playful. 

To  this  purpofe  take  notice,  that  though  you  ride  hint 
every  day  morning  and  evening,  on  airing,  or  every 
other  day  on  bunting,  yet  you  are  not  to  fweat  him,  or  put 
him  to  any  violent  labour,  the  defign  of  this  week's 
ordering  being  to  keep  him  in  wind  and  breath,  and  to 
prevent  puriivenefs« 

But  take  notice  of  this,  that  your  oats,  beans  and 
bread,  are  novtr  to  be  ordered  after  another  manner  than 
what  they  were  before ;  for  the  oats  muft  be  well  dried 
in  the  fun,  put  into  a  clean  bag  and  foundly  beat,  with  a 
flail  or  cudgel,  till  you  think  they  are  hulled,  then  rake 
jtbem  out  of  the  bag  and  winnow  them  clean,  both  from 
ihuUs  and  duft^  and  gtv^  them  to  your  hot  fe  as  cccafioa 
requires. 

:  Afier  the .  fame  manner  muft  you  order  your 
beans,  feparating  them  from  the  hulb,  which  are 
apt  to  breed  the  glut,  which  muft  either  be  thrown 
away,  or  given  among  chaff  to  fome  more  ordinary 
horfe. 

The  bread.  Which  was  only  cbipt  before^  now  the 
cruft  muft  be  cut  clean  oft^  and  be  othervkrife  dif* 
pofed  -of,  it  being  hard  of  digeftion,  and  wiQ 
be  apt  to   beat  and  dry   the  horfe's   bodyj   and  bc« 
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■fide^' yoQ  moft   make  a  &tkt  brtad   Uiah  before^:  as 
follows: 

Take  twto  peckaof  beamv  and  a  peck  of  wheat,  let 
them  be  ground  together^  but  not  too  fine^  to  prevent 
ioo  much  bran  bein^  in  the  bread ;  drefs  one  peck  of 
the  meal  through  a  fine  range^  and  knead  »t  pp  with  new 
ale  yeaft,  and  the  whites  c^  a  dozen  new-laid  eggs; 
bake  this  in  a  loaf  by  itfelf^  but  drefs  the  reft  of  the  meal 
through  a  boulter,  kneading  it  only  with  ale  and  yeafl, 
isnd  ufe  it  in  all  other  points  as  the  former :  the  peck  loaf 
is  to  be  given  the  horfe  when  you  fct  him,  and  the  other 
at  ordinary  limcSi 

This  bread  aflifts  nature,  and  much  increafes  the 
ftrcngth,  courage,  and  wind  of  the  -horfe  (provided 
.there  be  added  to  it  true  labour)  as  any  bread  whatfo* 
^vcr.     ,     .  .  t 

Having  treated  of  the  condition  of  thofe  horfes  which 
,are  melancholy  and  low  of  flclh,  *  1  ftall  now  fpeak  of 
ithofe  which  are  brifk  and  lively :  if  your  horfe,  when  you 
.lead  him  out  of  the  ft  able,  will  leap  and  play  about  you, 
you  muft  not  only  omit  giving  him  the  fcouring  of 
-j^ck  and  diapente,  but  any  other  whatfoever,  for  there 
being  no  foul  humours,  nor  fuperfluous  matter  left  in 
bis  body,  for  the  phyfic  to  work  upon,  it  will  prey 
upon  the  ftrcngtH  of  his  body,  and  by  that  means 
^weaken  it. 

:•  If  your  b^i^fe  be  engaged  in  a  hunting-match,  you 
muft  fweat  him  twice  this  week^  but  not  by  hunting  him 
afer  the  hare,  but  by  train«-fcents,  fince  the  former  on 
this  occafion^may  prove  deceitful:  for  though  the 
;hounds  ihould  be  very  fwift,  .yet  the  fcent  being  cold, 
the  dogs  will  very  often  be  at  fault,  and  by  that  means 
the  horfe  will  have  many  fobs  :  fo  that  when  he  comes 
to  run  traio-fcents  in  earneft,  he  will  exped  eafe  for  his 
*wind. 

Therefore  lead  your  train-fcents  with  a  dead  cat,  over 
fuch  grounds  as  you  are  likely  to  run  oni^and  beft  agree 
urith  the  humour  of  your  horfe ;  alfo  choofe  the  fleeteft 
hounds  you  can  get,  and  they  will  keep  your  hoife  up  to 
rtbe  height  of  his  fpeed. 

As  to  the  number  of  train  fcents  that  you  ihould  ride 
At  a  time,  they  are  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  match 
you  are  to  run,  or  rather  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
your  horfe,  and  ability  for  performing  his  heats ;  for 
if  you  labour  him  beyond  his  ftrengtb,  it  will  take 
i)im  off  his  fpeed,  weaken  bis  limbs,  and  daunt  his 
ffpirir, 

-  If  you  give  him  too  little  exercife,  it  will  render  him 
liable  to  be  purfive,  and  full  of  ill  humours,  as  glut, 
,&c.  and  incline  him  to  a  habit  of  lazinefs,  fo  that,  when 
iie  comes  to  be  put  to  labour  beyond  his  ufual  rate,  he 
,will  grow  ceftive  and  fettle. 

But  fo  far  may  b.e  faid  by  way  of  direidton,  that  if 
:you  are  to*  run  eight  train-fcents,  and  the  ftratght 
<ourfe,  more  or  le^,  you .  are  to  piit  him  to  fuch 
feveii^  labour,  not  above  twice  in  .the  whole  month's 
•kecf^ing, 

...  And  if  it  be  in  the  firft  fortnight  it  will  be  the  better, 
/or  then  he  will  have  a  whole  fortnight  to  recover 
Jhis  ftrcng^b  m  again ^  as.  for  his  labour  in  hisr  laft 
fortnight,  let   it  be  proponionatt  t^^  bis  fircogth  and 


V(find\  femttimei  laif  his  t!afk,  and  then  Aree  qmi^ers 
of  it*  / 

OdIv  obfenre,  that  the  laft  trial  you  Jnake  iathe  firft 
fortnight,  be^  a  iraih-'feeot  more  than*  your  match, 
for  by  that  means  you  will  find  what  he  is  «bL'  to 
do.  •  :        -     .        ' 

As  to  the  pro^rtion  of  his  exercffr,  twice  a  week  will 
be  fufficient  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and  you  will  not  di« 
roinifli  or  injure  bis  vigour,  i  * 

But  if  your  hunting-match  be  to  run  fewer  t  a'ns, 
then  you  may  put  him  to  his  whole  tafk  the  oftener,  ac*« 
cording  as  you  find  him  in  condition;  only  obfcrve,  that 
you  are  not  to  ftrain  him  for  ten  days  at  leaft,  before  he 
rides  his  match,  that  he  may  be  led  into  the  field  in  per- 
fect ftrength  and  vigour. 

If  you  defign  your  horfe  for  a  plate,  let  him  take  his 
heats  according  to  dire£lion,  only  let  him  be  on  the 
place,  that  he  may  be  acquainted  with  the  ground  i  and 
as  for  the  hounds  you  may  omit  them,,  as  not  being 
tied  up  to  their  fpeed,  but  that  of  your  adverfary'a 
horfe.  -' 

As  to  the  number  of  heats,  let  them  be  according  to 
what  the  articles-  exad ;  only  obferve,  that,  as  to  the 
(barpnefs  of  them,  they  muft  be  regulated  according 
to  his  ftrength,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  wind. 

When  you  heat  him,  provide  fome  horfes  upon  the 
courie  to  run  againft  him ;  this  will  quicken  his  fpirits 
and  encourage  him,  when  he  finds  he  can  command  them 
at  his  pleafure.  i 

And  here  too  you  muft  obferve  the  rule  not  to  give 
the  horfe  a  long  heat  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  plate  be  to  be  run  for;  and  let  the  laft  heat  you  give 
him  before  the  day  of  trial  be  in  all  his  cloths,  and  juft 
ikelp  it  over,  which  will  make  him  run  the  next  time  the 
more  vigoroufly,  when  he  ftiall  be  ftript  naked,  and  feel 
the  cold  air  pierce  him. 

During  this  month,  and  on  his  refting-days,  and  after 
his  fweats  on  heating-days  (if  there  be  any  occafion  for 
fweating  him)  you  muft  obferve  the  fame  rules  which 
have  been  given  for  the  firft  week  of  the  third  fort- 
night's keeping,  only  you  muft  omit  all  fcourings  \^at 
rye-bread  and  mathes,  hnce  your  horfe  beifig  in  fo  per- 
fect a  ftate  of  body,  has  no  need  of  any,  except  you 
ftiall  know  there  is  occafion ;  and  if  the  horfe  proves 
thirfty,.  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  you  may 
give  him  the  fqllovving  julep,  .to  cool  him  and  quench 
tis  thirft.  ...'.- 

Make  two- quarts  of  barley  water,  three  ounces  otfy- 
rup  of  violets,  two  ounces  pf  fyrqp  of  lemons,  and  having 
mixed  them  together,  give  them  the  ho/fe  to  drink^ana 
if  he  refufes,  place  it  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  dow^i 
and  let  it  fiand  by  bim  all  night. 

During  the  laft  fortnight,  you  muft  eive  him  dried 
oats  that  have  been  hulled  by  beating,  andhaving  waflied 
half  a  flrike  of  oats  in  the  whites  of  a  doaen  or  twenty 
eggs,  ftir  them  together,  letting  them  lie  all  night  to  foakf 
ipread  them  abroad  in^  the  /fun.  the  next  morning,  till 
they  are  as  dry  as  they  were  at  firft,  and  fo  give  them  to 
ydur  horfe :  when  thcfearc  fpent,  prepare  another  quan- 
tity after  the  fame  manner.  This  food  is  light  digeiUpnf 
and  very  good  for  bis.  wixuk  ;     ^        ^     . 
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Yoa  ttttft   order    his    beam  at   heibret  kut  not 

give  them  fo  often,  if  be  will  eat  his  oats  without 
them  :  as  for  his  bread  this  time,  nake  that  of  three 
|>arts  wheat  to  one  of  beansi  aiu)  avder  it  as  before  di- 
rected. 

If  you  find  your  horfe  inclinable  to  be  coftive* 
give  him  oats  woihed  in  two  or  three  whites  of  eggs 
•nd  ale  beaten  together,  to  cool  his  body  and  keep  it 
mpift. 

Give  him  no  maih  for  the  laft  iteek,  only  the  barley- 
«7ater  before  direded,  but  let  him  hare  his  fill  of  hay, 
till  a  day  before  he  is  to  ride  the  match,  when  you  may 

5i\reit  him  more  iparinglyy  that  he  may  have  time  to. 
igeft  what  he  has  eaten,  and  then  and  not  before  you 
may  muzzle  him  with  your  cav-eflbn  ;  and  be  fure  that 
day,  imd  not  till  the  morning  he  is  led  out,  to  feed  him 
ms  much  as  poffible,  for  fuch  a  day's  labour  will  require 
Something  to  maintaiji  ftrength* 

Therefore  in  the  morning  before  you  are  to  lead  out, 
give  him  a  toaft  or  two  of  white  bread  fleeped  in  wine, 
which  will  invigorate  him,  and  when  you  have  done  lead 
4iim  out  into  the  field. 

But  if  you  are  to  run  for  a  plate,  wh'ch  coramooly  is 
not  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  all  means  have 
him  out  early  in  the  morning  to  air,  that  he  ncuy  empty 
his  body,  and  when  be  is  come  in  from  airing,  feed  him 
with  toafts  in  wine ;  confidering,  that  as  too  much  ful- 
fieft  will  endanger  his  wind,  £o  tioo  long  fafttng  will 
caufe  faintneis. 

When*  he  has  ^ten  what  you  thought  fit  to  give  him^ 
put  on  his  cayeflon,  and  having  afterwards  well  chafed 
Ms  legs  with  piece^greafe  and  brandy  warmed  together, 
or  train  oil  (which  likewife  ought  to  be  u&d  daily  at 
iK)on,  for  a  week  before  the  nnatclii^or  longer,  if  you  fee 
caufe)  fluke  up  bis  litter  and  ^t  tfie  ftible  up  doTe, 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  noife  made  near  him,  and  let 
ium  reft  tHI  the  hour  comes  that  he  is  to  go  dut  into  the 
field. 

MAY-FLY,  an  infaft  fo  called,  bccaufe  it  is  bred 
ia  the  month  of  May,^  of  die  water  cricket,  which  creep* 
ing  out  of  the  river,  turns"  to  a  fly.  It  ufually  lies  under 
the  ftones,  near  the  banks,  and  is  a  good  bait  for  forae 
bnafA&L    ^/r  Angling. 

MEASLES  IN  SwiKE.  Thts  diftemper  is  caufed  by 
fiirfeiting,  through  unwholefome  feeding,,  and  is  difco- 
<fered  by  the  coming  of  knots  or  pimples  under  the 
tongue.     Remedy, 

Wafii  die  fwine  with  brine,  or  feir  water,  pretty 
warm,  bruiie  garlic,  to  which  add  lemon-peel,  fleep 
ft  io  very  ilrong'  vinegar,  and  give  it  him  to  driok. 
Orv 

Dip  a  bru(h  in  cold  water  a»d  rub  him  over,  againft 
ftie  bair,  as  hnrd  as  may  be,  tofbr  the  humosr;  then 
'  boH  a  handfal  oTbaum,  atki  as  nucb  of  parfley  roots  and 
pue,  or  carduus,  in  a  gallon  of  clear  water,  with  two 
ounces  of  alum  and  ahaadfid  of  bay  fidt;  koep  him  uhirfty, 
and  UieR  give  it  bim  widi  a  lude  wheat  bran,  diat  he 
May  iwallow  ic  ^afir* 

_  MEAT  roR  Hovnos.    The  foMowing  is  by  Mr. 
Bickford  ftnaigly  recommended. 

Mix  an  equal  quantity  of  mtmtd  and  baiirj  ^  iet  th« 


oatokeal  be  faeSe ^  half  an  hour,  and  thed  mix  the  bBtle^: 
with  it  in  the  copper. 

MEDICINE;  the  following* is  in  high oftimation for 
moft  difeafes  incident  to  cattle. 

Treacle  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  hempfeed  a  handful, 
elder  leaves,  .ivy  leaves,  and  featberfisw,  about  a  hand- 
ful of  each,  loam  a  lump  as  big  as  a  large  egg,  as  much 
bay  fait,  and  a  Httle  foot;  put  them  in  man's  urine  and 
flir  the  whole  well  rngetber;  make  it  warm,  and  gtve  to 
any  bead  three  fpoonfuls  of  it,  and  after  that  give  them 
a  little  tar. 

Some  give  them  in  drink  the  dried  flowers  of  worm- 
wood mixed  with  fait. 

MELANCHOLY  im  Assbs  :  This  is  a  diforder 
with  which  the  afs  is  much  afflided,  which  makes 
him  heavy,  lumpilb,  and  breathe  with  difficulty. 
Cure. 

Take  an  ounce  of  liquorice^  a  haodful  of  centaury, 
and  three  or  four  dried  figs ;  boil  them  well  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  give  the  liquid  part, 
ftrained  out,  warm  to  drink  in  the  morning  faft« 
io^,  and  if  there  is  occafion,  repeat  it  twice  or 
thrice, 

MELANCHOLY  in  Horses,  to  purge  ; 

Take  fbammcuiy  a  drachm,  the  juke  or  feeds  of 
black  hellebore  two  ounces ;  dtflblve  the  former  in  and 
mingle  the  latter  with  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  and  give  it 
falling. 

MELCERLDES  m  Horses^  tumours  £>  called,  from 
their  reiemblance  to  a  honey-comb. 

They  attack  the  joints,  and  fend  iortk  a  glewy  matter 
like  honey. 

rbe  way  to  cure  them,  is  to  burn  them  with  red  bot 
irons,  iji  order  to  bring  away  all  the  matter,  and  to  heal 
the  ulcers  with  wax  melted  with  hog's  greafe,  and  to 
wafli  them  with  cold,  but  rather  with  fea-wiuier,  if  it  can 
be  got.  Some  recommend  the  burning  them-  with  brafe 
plates* 

MELLIT,  a  dtftemper  in  a  horfe,  bei)ig  a  dry  (cab 
growing  upon  the  heels  of  his  fore-foot,  which  mav.  bo 
cured  after  the  following  manner; 

1  ake  common  honry,  half  a  pint  black  foap  a  quar.- 
ter  of  a  pound,  mingle  them  well  tr>gether,  adding  four 
or  five  fpooofiils  of  vinegar,  and  the  lame  quantity  of 
alum,  finely  powdered,  foaked  in  a  hen's  egg,  wlifa  two 
ipoonfuls  of  fine  flour.  Let  all  be  well  mixed  together^ 
clip  away  the  hair  from  the  part  afFeded,  and  apply  it  to 
the  forrance,  after  the  maoner  of  a  piaifter,  and  let  it  re* 
main  five  days. 

Then  take  it  ofl^,  and  having  waflied  ail  the  leg,  £60%^ 
and  fore,  with  bro^  of  powdered  beef,  rope  up  his  legs 
with  thumbands  pf  foft  hay,  wetted  in  the  liime  Ikj^ior^ 
and  it  will  dk£t  a  cune. 

Whenever  you  drefs  the  forrance,  do  not  omit 
tb? .  puiliag  off  the  ficafa,  or  any  cruftv  fijbftance 
that  may  be  opon  the  fore,  and  aifis  to  wafh  it  clea«. 

MELT,  ON  TH£  Heel,  in  Horses  :  this  is  no  ^tbcr 
than  a  dry  &ab,  growihg  oil  the  heel,  cccafioned  Ibme- 
times  by  the  horie's  fiaodiog  wet  and  dry  over  long  or 
MiiearfonaUy:  and  atsthet  tames,  Anugb  oocsiipt  blood 
faatUog  ifacf :  urnody. 
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Take  of  Uack  foap  a  quarter  of  a  pofiod,  hon^  tbt 
like  qaaotity ;  diflblve  them  in  a  p'mt  of  Tinegar,  then 
add  the  powder  of  burnt  alum  two  ounces,  and  rye-meal 
a  like  quantity ;  wafli  the  forrance  well  wkh  water  and 
^It,  and  then  ^read  the  before-^nentioned  inateriak» 
and  apply  them  plaLfter'^wiie,  having  firft  taken  off  the 
fcurf  or  fcab  as  clean  as  may  be }  and  fo  for  a  week 
together  continue  the  fupptement.  Or, 
.  Take  three  oupces  of  caftile-foap,  a  pound  of  Engliib 
honey,  alum  two  ounces,  and  of  lime  juice  or  verjuice  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  with  half  a  handful  of  bean  Aoury  in* 
corporate  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  having  reduced 
them  to  a  convenient  thicknefs,  bind  k  part  of  it  with 
leather  or  thick  linen  upon  the  place  grieved,  fufiefing 
it,'  without  renewal,  to  continue  there,  for  the  Tpace  of 
five  days;  and  between  each  reaewal,  waOi  the  place 
jveM  with  beef  broth,  keeping  bis  leg  moift  and  roped) 
ifor  fome  days  after. 

MELT  IN  Swine  :  this  difeafe  is  coqnmon  among 
liogs,  and  often  fatal.  The  creature  appears  giddy,  and 
runs  always  on  one  iide,  Iving  alfo  on  that  iide,  and 
l-ubbing  it  againft  walls.  He  pines  away  foon  after, 
pegledls  his  food^  and  (hews  the  greateft  uneafinefs. 
Cure.  * 

Bruife  ibme  woody  night(hade,  and  prefs  out  the 
juice  :  to  a  pint  of  it,  put  half  a  pint  of  juice  of  worm- 
wood, and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  penny- 
royal. Put  half  a  pint  of  this  into  a  inefs  of  viiEiualy 
once  ev^ry  day,  till  he  is  well,  which  will  be  known  by 
bis  appetite. 

MELT,  is  fometimea  ufed  for  the  foft  roe  of  a  iilh. 
'    MLRLIN,  a  fort  of  hawk,  the  leaft  ofall  birds  of 
prey,  which  refembies  the  haggard  falcon  in  plume^  fear 
of  the  foot,  beak,  and  talons,  aiid  is  much  like  her  in 
condition. 

MES-AIR  is  a  manage  half  Urra  a  Urra  and  half 
forvets. 

MESHES,  the  opening  and  vacancies  in  nets,  or  net- 
Vforks. 

MEW,  a  place  where  a  hawk  is  fet  during  the  time 
i(be  raifes  her  leathers. 

MEWING  (with  hunters)  a,  term  ufed  of  a  ftag, 
tfc*  {bedding;  bis  horos  :  an  old  hare  cafts  his  horns 
fooner  than  a  younger  one,  which  is  commonly  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
/ervf  d,  that  if  a  hart  be  gelded  before  be  has  a  head  he 
will  never  bear  any,  and  if  he  be  gelded  after  he  has  a 
head,  he  will  never  mew  or  caft  off  hi&  horns;  again, 
if  he  be  gelded  when  he  has  a  velvet  head,  it  will  always 
be  fo,  without  fraying  or  burnilhing. 

Thefe  beafts  have  no  fooner  caft  their  heads,  but  they 
immediately  withdraw  into  thickets  toliide  themfelves, 
in  fuch  convenient  places  where  they  may  have  ftrong 
feeding  and  good  waters  but  young  harts  do  ne- 
ver betake  themfelves  to  thickets  till  they  have 
borne  their  third  head,  which  is  in  the  fourth 
year. 

After  mewing  they  will  begin  to  button,  in  March  or 
^prii ;  and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong^  and  the  ieafoo  of 
j^e  year  puts  forth  the  crop  of  the  earth»  fo  will  their 
heads  grow,  fo  as  to  be  fummed  full  by  the  middle  af 
June^ 


JMIC£»  AND  Rats,  TO  destroy. 
.  Fiin  an  indifferent  pot  with  the  foot  or  drofs  of  otl, 
and  fet  it  in  a  convenient  place  in  their  haunt  \  about  the 
middle  of  the  place,  ftrew  about  it  (bap  botlert'  pot  afties, 
and  when  the  fcent  of  the  oil  draws  them  to  the  poi^ 
the  icent  of  the  «flies  will  ft  flvpify  them^  that  they  will 
lie  on  the  floor  rolling,  that  coming  in  any  time  ymi  may 
take  them  up  or  deftroy  them«  The  fn^Jl  of  aflafoeti* 
da  will  likewife  draw  them  out  of  a  kouiis  or  granary: 
hemlock  feed  put  in  tkeir  holes,  if  Aey  eat  it,  deftroys 
them.    Or,      .  . 

Mix  unflaked  liime  and  oatmeal  together,  or  wttttt^ 
flour,  and  Lay  on  bits  of  chips,  where  they  come.    . 

MIDDLE  TJEETH  of  a  Horse,  are  the  fore  teeth 
that  come  out  at 'three  years  and  a  half,  in  the  room  of 
other  four  foal-teeth,  fe»red  between  the  nippers  and  the 
corner  teeth,  from  which  fituation  they  derive  the  title 
•ffmiddliflg. 

There  is  one  above  and  one  below,  on  eaeh  (ideof  the 
jaws.     5/^  Teeth. 

MILK,  TO  BE  BED,  IN  CoWS  ; 

If  your  cow  chance  to  have  a  calf  and  be  poor,  or 
to  calve  before  her  time,  and  hath  not  milk  for  to  keep 
her  calf,  you  muft  give  her  good  ftore  of  maibes  of  malt 
milk-warm }  alfo  eive  her  every  morning  and  evening 
a  quart  of  a^,  noaue  into  a  poflTet,  but  take  oflT  the  curci^ 
and  put  in  annifeeds,  cummio- feeds,  lettuce-feeds,  and 
coriander-feeds,  all  made  into  powder,  and  blend,  tbeoa 
.with  ihe  poflet ;  let  them  Band  three  hours  blended  to*- 
gether,  and  then  give  k  the  beaft  for  four  days 
one  after  another,  ajnd  by  often  drawing  of  hjer 
p^,  her  milk  will  be  fiire  to  increaie  in  a  ftort 
time. 

MILK  IN  Ewes,  to  increafe ; 

If  you  find  their  udders  drying  up,  or  that  they  21  vc 
but  little  milk,  change  their  pafture  to  fuch  as  has  inorC 
and.fweet  grafs,  and  better  than  that  from  which  you  re» 
move  them ;  and  if  the  ground  has  a  conveniency,  drive 
them  fomettmes  on  the  hills,  and.  at  others  into  plain 

St>und  or  valleys,  for  where  the  grafe  is  fweeteft  and 
orteft  they  will  eat  with  the  heft  appetite:  and  when 
you  bring  them  bo/ne,  mingle  with  theil*  srafs  or  Ihort 
hay  dill  veiches  and  annife^s,  and  thia  will  reflore  and 
increafe  their  milk. 

MILT-PAIN  IN  SwiNB.  When  this  pain  is  con- 
'lra<3ed>  you  will  perceive  the  hog  to  go  reeling  and  fide- 
ling.     To  cure  which. 

Boil  wormwood  and  honey  in  fair  water,  and  fii  give 
it  to  drink 

The  MINNOW,  is  a  fi(h  without  fcales,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  of  fiflies,  but  (in  opinion  of  fome)  for  ex 
cellency  of  meat,  he  may  have  been  companed  to  any 
fim  of  the  greateft  value  and  lafgeft  fize :  die  fpawners 
are  uiiially  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummer  long,  for  they 
breed  often,  as  if  b  but  neceflary,  beii^  both  prey  and 
baits  to  other  fift.   . 

They  come  into  the  river  generally  about  March  and 
April)  and  continue  there  till  the  cold  weBther  ftrikes 
them  into  their  winter  cpiarters  agam. 

Tbift  fifli  is  of  a  greentfli  colour,  or  wavy  (ky-co» 
loured  \  his  belly  is  very  white,  but  his- back  is  blackiiki 
hewillbtieibarply.ataworm*  ^^  t 
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Anglers  fihd  them  ofrener  than  tKev  tdkfire;  Aey 
ikMom  frequent  deep  places.  It  is  a  fiOi  not  at  all  Pu- 
rloin of  his  feeding:,  for  any  bait  pleafes  him^  if  he  cah 
but  fwaUoW  it;  he  will  flrain  harJ  for  what  be  cannot 
gorge. 

The  chief  food  he  lores,  is  a  (inaH  red  warm>  wafpi, 
t>r  cad-baits. 

MOLES  in  the  Fields,  may  be  deftroyed  by 
taking  a  head  cm*  two  of  garlioi  onion,  or  leek,  and 
put  into  their  boles,  and  they  will  run  out  as  if 
frighted,  and  you  may  with  a  fpear  or  dog  take 
them. 

Or,  pounded  hellebore,  white  or  black,  with  wheat 
flour,  the  white  of  an  egg,  milk  and  Cweet  wine  or  me- 
thedin  ;  make  it  into  a  pafte,  and  put  pellets  as  big  as  a 
fmajl  nut  into  their  holes :  they  eat  it  with  pleafure,  and 
it  will  kill  them. 

In  places  you  would  not  dig  nor  break  much,  th« 
fuming  their  holes  with  brimftojie,  gai-lic,  or  other  un- 
fa voury  things,  drives  them  away ;  and  if  you  put  a  deaci 
mole  into  a  common  haunt  ic  will  make  them  abfo- 
luteiy  forfake  it;  ** 

•  Or,  toke  a  mole  fpear  or  ftaflF,  and  where  you'  fe* 
them  caft,  go  lightly ;  but  not  on  the  fide  betwixt  them 
^nd  the  winc^  Idl  they  perceive  you;  and  at  the  firft  or 
/ccond  putting  up  of  the  tar^h,  ftrike  them  with  your 
fnole-fiaff  downright,  and  mark  which  way  the  earth 
falls  moft:  if  ibe  cafis  towards  the  left  hand,  ftrike 
fomewhat  on  the  right  hand,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  to 
^e  cafting  up  of  the  plain  ground,  ftrike  down,  and 
there  let  it  remain :  then  take  out  the  tongue  in  the 
ftafF,  and  with  the  fpattle  or  flat  edge  dig  round  about 

Sour  grain  to  the  end  thereof,  to  fee  if  you  have  killed 
er;  and  if  you  have  mifl!ed  her,  leave  open  the  hole, 
and  ftep  afide  a  little,  and  perhaps  ihe  will  come  to  ftop 
the  hole  again,  for  they  love  but  very  little  air,  and  then 
ftrike  again  |  but  if  you  mifs  her,  pour  into  her  hole 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  that  will  make  her  come  out 
for  fear  of  drowning.  Mind  them  going  out  of  a  morn- 
ing th  feed,  or  come  home  when  fed,  and  you  may  take 
a  gcearmany. 

MOLTEN  GREASE,  is  a  fermentation  orebuU 
Jition  of  impure  humours,  which  precipitate  and 
difembogue  the  guts,  and  oftentimes  kill  a  horfe. 

This  di(eafe  does  not  commonly  feize  upon  any 
but  over-fat  *  borles,.  over-rid  in  hot-weather.  See 
Grease. 

MONTOR  A  DOS,  OR,  A.  foil;  a  French  exprcf- 
fion,  fignifying,  to  mount  a  horfe  bare  backed,  or  with- 
out a.  faddie. 

-  iMOON-EYES  5  a  horfe  is  faid  to  have  moon-eyes 
when  the  wea:knefs  of  his  eyes  increafes  or  decreafeF, 
according  to  the.  coqrfe  of  the  moon ;  fo  that  in  the 
wane  bf  the  ^  moon  his  eyes  are  muddy  and  troubled, 
and  at, new  moon  they  clear  up,  but  ftitl  he  is  in 
danger  of .  lofing  his  eye-fight  quite.  See  Eyes  of  a 
Horse.      . 

MOOR's  HEAD,  implies  the  colour  of  a  Rean 
borfe,  who  befides  the  mixture  or  blending  of  a  grey  and 
a  bay,  has  a  black  head»  and  black  extremities,  as  the 
^nane  and  tail.     See  Roan. 

MORFIFiCATlON.      A     mortification     may 


h^p^  on  any  part  of  the  tbdy^  and  in  itiy  age; 
but  if  aged  horfes  are  the  fubje^s  they  rarely  reco- 
ver. •  .  '     '       /' 

A  mortification  in  its  beginning  is  cfaHed  a  gangrene  ^ 
its  figns  are  a  fudden,  but  a  violent  inflammation^  with 
pain  ;  a  deep  red  colour  inclined  to  a  putple  or  a  lead-' 
colour,'  &c.  to  black.   • 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  (ymptoms,  mtke  fca-*' 
rifications  to  the  quickj  then  rub  the  part  with  the  fol- 
lowing embtx)cation :  * 

Take  oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces,  tin<9ure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  one  ounce;  mixed.  ' 

Or,  inftead  of  this  embrocation,  rub  the  part  with  fpt-^ 
rit  of  wine. 

Give  one  of  the  following  balls  three  times  a  day: 

Take  ot'  Peru^vian-bark,  four  ounces ;  Virginian  fnake 
root,  two  ounces  j  camphor  two  drachms ;  mix  theni 
well,  and  make  them  into  four  balls. 

MOTION ;  this  hoi fe  has  a  preity  motion.    ' 

This  expreflion  implies  the  freqdom  of  the  motion  of 
the  fore-legs,  when  a  horfe  bends  them  much  iipon  the 
manage;  but  if  a  horfe  trots  quite  out,  and  keeps  his 
body  ftraight,  and  his  head  high,  and  bends  his  fore^ 
legs  handlbmely,  then  to  fay  he  has  a  pretty  motiori 
\%ith  him,  implies  the  liberty  of  the  aifiion  of  the  foie^ 
hand. 

MOURNING  OF  TH5  Chine.  See  Chine, 
MouRiJiNGor. 

.  MOUTH  OF  A  House,  fliould  be  moderately  well 
cloven,  for  when  it  is  top  much,  there  is  more  diffil 
cuky  to  bitt  a  horfe  fo  as  that  he  may  not  i  wallow  it, 
as  horf?men  term  it.  /  ' 

And  if  he  has  a  little  mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  td 
get  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  rightly  lodged  therein. 

A  horfe,  to  have  a  good  mouth,  (hould  ha\  e  a  welf 
raifed  neck,  and  if  it  be'  fomewhat  large  and  thick,  it 
ought  to  be  at  leaft  well, turned,  his  reins  ftrong  and 
well  ftiaped,  and  kgs  and  feet  likewife. 

If  all  thefe  prove  right,  no  doubt  but  the  horfe  has  a 
very  good  mouth;  but  »f  his  jaw-bones  be  too  cJofe, 
and  he  have  alfo  a  fhort  and  thick- neck,  To  thit  he  can-^ 
•not  place  his  head  Vight,  his  having  a  good  oiout^ 
will  avail  but' little,  becaufe  no  ufe  can  be  made  of 
it. 

The  compliance  and  i>bedielnce  of  a  horfe,  1s  owingf, 
partly,  to  the  tender  or  quick  fenfe  of  his  moathj  which 
makes  hinf^  afraid  of  being  hurt  by  the  bit,  and" partly  by 
the  natoaal  difpofitton  of  his  membicrs^  and  his  own  in* 
clinations  to  obey. 

The  mouth  is  called  fenfib!e,  fine,  tender,  light,  and 
loyal. 

.  Your  horfe  has  fo  fine  a  mouth,^  that  hfe  ftops  if  the 
horfeman  does  but  bend  his  body  behind,  and  raife  his 
hand '  without  ftaying  for  the  pull  or  check  of  the 
bridle, 

A  mouth  is  f4jd  to-be  fixed  and  certain,  when  a  hortk 
does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the  hand.  ^       I 

•  A  frefli,  foaming  mouth. 

A  Hrong,  defperate,  fpoiled  mouthy  a  falfe  mouth  is:  a 
mouth  that  is  not  at  all  fenfible,  though  the  parts  lock 
well,  and  are  well  formed. 

A  mouth  of  a  full  affui^  or  reft  upon  the  band,  id  one 
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thM  has  not  the  tender  nice  fenfe  of  fome  fine  mouth, 
^ut  neverthftloft  has  a  tix£  and  certain  reft,  and  ftHFers  a 
hand  that's  a  tittle  hard,  Without  €hack*m^<ir  beating 
upon  tha  hand,  widiatit bearing  dou'n  6t  rcfifting the  bitt, 
infomuch  that  he  will  bear  a  jcrlc  of  the  bridle  without 
being  much  moved. 

1/  you  go  to  the  araay  provide  yourfelf  a  horfe  with  a 
momh  that  bears  a  full  reft  i»pon  the^  hand,  for  if  you 
take  one  of  a  fine,  nke,  tender  mouth,  and  another 
horfe  comes  t^o  fliock  of  run  agaf nft  him  in  a  fight,  he 
will  be  apt  to  rife  upon  his  two  hind  feet,  which  a  horfe 
cf  a  harder  mouth  would  not  do.     See  Appuf • 

A  mouth  that  bears  more  than  a  full  reft  upon  the 
hand,  implies,  a  horfe  that  does  not  obey  but  with  great 
difficulty. 

Yott  will  readily  flop  this  horfe,'  for  his  mouth  is 
above  a  full  of  put  upon  the  hand.  See  Appui. 
.  Dtfordirs  in  the  Mouth  cf  a  Horfe^  viz.  the  Lampas^ 
firom  the  Latin  Lampafcn:^  is  an  inflammation  and  tu- 
mour of  the  firft  bar  of  a  young  horfe's  mouth,  adjoin- 
ing the  upper  fore-teeth,  Whkh  prevents  his  chewing. 
La  Fcfle  and  Bracken  were  in  an  error  to  deny  the 
cxiftencc  of  this  incoiYvenience.  Gibfon  aflcrts  that 
burning  aikd  uAial  repeFlents  ar«  apt  to  prevent  a 
difcharge,  and  prejudice  the  eycf,  but  it  is  adviiable  to 
be  deferred  a  week,  giving  during  the  interval  fcalded 
mSke^  an<|  warm  gruel,  and  bleeding  if  indicated'; 
ihould  the  inflammation  ftiil  continue,  cauterize  the 
tumid  parts  lightly,  without  penetrating  deep  enough  to 
fcaJc  off  the  thin  bone  fubjacent  of  the  upper  bars. 
Waflj  with  ialt  and  water  fim,  and  afterwards  heal  with 
i  (mixture  of  French  brandy,  Red  Port  wine,  and 
honey. 

Relaxa  ticn  crd  welling  ejtht  Pdtatefr^n  CM.  Ufe 
the  above  mixture,  with  a  little  addition  of  pepper, 
ginger,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

tlocdff  Chinh^  er  Chops  in  the  Pohtfy  from  thrftles, 
whins,  or  other  prickly  feed.  Examine  and  wafti  with 
faltcd  water*  or  (ialt  asd  vinegar,  ufing  the  mixture 
afterwards.  From  negleA,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  may 
be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  pundure  wjth  a  fmall  pointed 
cautery. 

Gi^s^  BMibrtiy  or  Flaps  in  tht  Mouth:  fhefe  are  the 
tJd  terms  for  foft  tumours,  or  puftules- with -black  heads, 
growing  in  the  infide  of  the  lips,  level  with  the  great 
jaw-.teeth ;  in  fome  cart-horfes  they  have  been  known  to 
equal  the  fize  of  a  walnut;  and  at  any  fize  are  painful, 
and  prevent  maftication.  Draw  out  the  tongue,  and  ufe 
the  kni<e  or  cautery,  cleartfing  and  healing  as  above.  The 
Camtryy  or  Prounccy  or  fmall  indurated  tumours  upon  the 
p^Jate,  cure  as  above.  n 

Barbs  or  PapSyZtt  fnwill  excrefcences  under  the  tongue, 
whic;h  appear  by  draMring  it  afidej  when  preternatural ly 
«>nlarg^d,  cut  them  clofe. 

Canker  in  the  Motth^  or  rather  ulcers  with-Itttle  white 
ipecks  proceeding  from  gigs  and  warts,  negleded;  the 
cautery  moderately  heated  is  perhaps  the  Mk  le.nedy ; 
it  is  fuppoiied  the  mixture  with  the  addition  of  fal  am« 
ntoniac,  fliarp  enough,  but  if  not,  apply  feveral  times  a 
jday,  Egypiiacum  and  tinAure  of  myrrh,  ftiarpened  with 
oil  of  vitriol}  or,  fublimate  water  j  or, burnt  alum,  honey, 
aad  tindurc  of  r4>fes. 


Hurts  in  the  Tfmgut  and  Mouthy  from  Bi3rp  or* heavy- 
bitts.  Touch  feveral  times  a  day  with  ihe  firft  mix-* 
ture,  to  which  tintfttire  of  mjrrh  may  be  added,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  fti^rper  applications  (hotild  rtey  be  «e- 
ceffary.  Examtnctlic  jaw-bone,  which  i$  too  often  in- 
jured likewKe,  care^wlty  removing  any  fplinters.  The 
galling  of  the  bitts  and  trappings  is  frcauemly  the  occa- 
non  or  thofe  many  inftanccs  we  have  of  horfes  breaking 
away  in  fingle  harnefr.  Very  frequently  the  brydoou 
is  fo  tight,  that  the  horfe'<  jaws  are  drawn  up  as  if  with  a 
pulley,  the  animal  hatf-choked,  and  kfpt  in  confrant 
pain.  Frequently  in  the  change  of  a  horfe,  no  care  is 
taken  to  change  the  bitt,  which  if  not  fuflicientfy  wide,, 
holds  the  mouth  perpetually  fere  wed  up  as  in  a  vice. 
It  is  a  material  part  of  the  duty  of  grootris  and  horfe- ^ 
keepers,  often  to  iofped  the  infide  otthcjnouths  of  chc4F 
horfes. 

H^olves  Teeth  are  faid  to  be  two  fmall  fuperfluous  ones 
growing  in  the  uppfer  jaw  next  the  grinders,  apd  to  be 
very  painf^l  to  the  horfe ;  it  wa^  the  old  praftice  to 
loofen  and  wrench  them  out  with  a  maHec  and  carpen- 
ter's gouge,  by  which  rou^h  operation  the  jaw  was  often 
materially  injured ;  grantmg  the  ncceflity  of  their  ex-» 
traSion,  it  tehoves  the  veterinary  furgeon  to  furnifli 
a  milder  and  fafcr  method.  In  general,  all  teeth  of 
irregdlar  growth,  whether  inwards  or  outwards,  which, 
during  maftication,  prick  and  wound  either  the  tongue, 
gums,  or  Kps,  are  ftyled  wolves  teeth.  The  upper 
teeth  of  old  horfes  fometimes  over-hang  the  nether  fo 
ftr  as  to  wound  the  lips.  In  every  cafe  of  this  -kind, 
the  file  is  the  moft  proper  inftrument*;  firft  a  rough, 
then  a  fmootb  or  poli&ing  one,  the  mouth  clean  wafted 
after  the  operation,  whh  falted  water  warm.  For 
kjofc  teeth,  the  gums  being  fwollcn,  punfturc  with  a 
lancet,  and  wa(h  with  a  decoftion  of  oak^bafc,  honey, 
and  fage,  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar* 

MCJUTH,  Heat  in,  in  Horses:  this  diforder  is 
accompanied  with  drynefs,  and  proceeds  from  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach,  by  furfeits,  over  heating,  or  a  confum- 
rng  quality;  and  if  not  timely  taken  notice  of,  pro- 
duces the  infedious  humour  that  creates  the  canker. 

Bleed  the  veins  in  the  lips,  which  you  may  caufe  to 
appear  by  bending  them  the  contrary  w%y;  and  then 
walh  them  with  fait,  and  vinegar,  giving  the  horfe 
water  to  drink  wherein  coksfoot  has  been  boiled,  or 
fcnuffreek-fced,  ^ith  his  provender. 

^fULE,  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  engendered  of  a 
horfe  and  a  female  afs,  and  the  other  of  a  male  afs  and 
a  mare. 

The  firft  kind  are  generally  very  dull,  as  partaking 
too  much  <3^  the  afs,  nor  are  'they  fo  large  as  the  fc- 
cohd,  for  which  reafon  the  latter  are  much  more  ufcd 
and  propagated. 

•  As  they  are  a  very  ufeful  creatu/e,  hapdfboie  of 
•fhape,  and  good  for  journeys  and  many  labours,  fo  they 
are  much  efteemed  and  taken  care  of  in  other  nations, 
and  might  be  improved  here  to  better  advantage  than 
they  are,  being  of  an  eafy  gentle  nature,  and  for  the 
cafinefs  of  their  pace  moft  proptrrfpr  womiw  to  ride- on. 
They  arc  cheap  kept,  and  win  travel  very  far  in  a  dajr, 
amf-riiat  Vith  a  fpare  diet. 

Tbcfe  creatures  breed  not  of  themklves  becaufe  they 
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trie  gof  of  difiVrent  kinds  and  di&greeing  feeds,  as  of  an 
z(s  or  horfe,  or  an  afs  leaping  a  mare;  and  the  latter 
pfthefe  produces  the  beft,  becaufe  the  mare  being 
larger,  is  more  capable  of  giving  the  foal  nouri(hmenC 
9nd  ftrcngth  to  grow  up  and  thrive  the  better. 
.  The  afs  ftallion  muft  be  chofen  large  and  well  co- 
loured, and  not  above  three  years  old:  and  the  mare 
not  of  the  largeft  fize,  for  that  will  hinder  the  perform- 
ance: let  her  be  under  four  years  old;  and  when  fhe 
has  conceived  (he  will  go  eleven  months,-  or  fomewhat 
more ,  fometlmes,  and  fometimes  bring  forth  fooner. 
puring  the  time  of  her  going  with  foal,  (he  muft  be 
gently  ufed  and  well  fed,  moderately  laboured,  but  reft 
when  near  the  time  of  her  foaling. 

How  to  mate  the  Mart  take  the  j/fs^  and  bow  to  order  her 
in  Foaling^  Gc. 

If  you  find  an  unwillingnefs  in  the  mare  to  receive 
the  afs-(lallion,  you  muft  at  firft  put  an  indi(rerent  a(s 
cblc  to  woo  her,  that  ir(be  at  the  firft  onfet  beats  him, 
it  may  be  no  manner  of  difcouragement  to  the  ftallion 
you  intend ;  and  when  he  has  tired  her  out  with  woo- 
ing, (be  will  yield  to  him  that  is  laft  put  to  her  ;  but 
it  muft  be  a  young  mare  that  has  never  been  covered 
by  a  horfe,  for  elfe  (he  will  not  fuffer  the  afs  to  cover 
her,  unlefs  very  aged,  which  is  not  to  the  purpofe* 

When  you  perceive  (he  has  been  well  covered,  put 
fhe  afs  away,  left  by  often  leaping  he  makes  her  mif- 
carry.  Ufe  her  as  I  have  intimated  ;  gently  for  fomc 
time,  and  then  let  her  labour  be  but  indifferent ;  keep 
her  high,  and  when  near  foaling,  let  her  reft  in  good 
boufing  or  pleafant  pafture,  as  feafon  requires,  but  not 
a  place  where  (he  n)ay  leap  and  be  hurt  by  (training, 
or  caufe  a  mifcarriage,  or  bniife  the  foal  in  her. 

When  (he  has  foaled,  take  the  colt  from  her,  and 
put  it  to  a  mi]ch  marc  in  a  dark  place  till  (he  becomes 
acquainted  with,  it,  and  then  you  may  let  her  run  with 
it  \]Pi  any  pleafant  pafture  till  fuch  time  as  it  is  fit  to  be 
weaned;  after  weaning  give  it  milk  for  fome  time  that 
it  may  not  pine  away. 

Of  Houfing  and  Ordering  in  Riding. 

Since  thefe  cre*atures  are  more  tender  than  either 
horfe  or  aff,  they  muft  not  be  kept  abroad  in  wet  or 
cold  weather,  but  lodged  in  warm  litter,  and  not  back- 
ed, or  put  to  hard  labour  before  three  years  old,  for 
fear  of  ftunting  them,  or  caufmg  difeafes.  They  are 
very  long  lived,  if  we  credit  Pliny,  for  he  allows  them 
to  live  fifty  years.  They  may  be  either  rid  or  put  to 
plough,  and  are  ferviceable  in  many  caCeS)4)ut  are  not 
^ver  nrong>  therefore  too  hard  labour  dcftroys  them. 

MULES, /i/  the  Article  Scratches  ik  Farriery. 

MURRAIN  IN  Cattle  :  this  difeafe  cometh  fcveral 
ways ;  firft  it  comes. from  ranknefs  of  blood  or  feeding  ; 
from  the  corruption  of  the  air,  or  the  infection  of  other 
cattle.  You  may  find  tliis  difeafe  by  their  carriage, 
that  is,  they  will  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  blow  very 
thick  and  ftiort ;  their  heart  and  lights  will  beat  very 
i^re,  and  fometimes  their  face  and  chaps  will  fwcli) 
.ah;^  t^eir  eyes  water. 


Firft  let  all  yourbeafts  blood,  both  (kk  and  found, 
and  give  to  the  fick  fome  rue,  fetherfew,  £ige«.  iiyflbp, 
thyme,  marjoram,  marigolds,  fennel,  tanfey,  Javtnder, 
and  fpike,  of  ev^y  one  a  (inall  handful^ ;  bpil  all  the 
herbs  in  fpring  water,  boil  them  from  a  gallon  to  a 
quart,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor  forth ;  put  thereto  for 
every  beaft  a  pint  of  ftrong  ale,  and  add  to  .the  juice 
and  a)e  fome  long  pepper  and  green  annifeeds,  peafe, 
bay-falt,  treacle,  and  liquorice-powder,  and  butter. 
Pound  all  thefe  fpices,  and  put  them  to  the  juice  of 
the  herbs,  and  fo  give  to  the  fick  a  full  pint,  but  to  the 
found  half  a  pint.     Or, 

Firft,  you  muft  take  for  every  beaft  a  quart  of  old 
wa(h,  and  a  good  quantity  of  henS'^ung,  and  lay  the 
hens  dung  to  fteep  eight  or  ten  hburs :  then  ftrain  the 
dung  forth,  and  break  to  every  beaft  two  rotten  eggs 
into  the  aforenamed  juice,  and  give  to  every  one  two 
pennyworth  of  fpikenard;  then  blend  all  thefe  together, 
and  give  it  the  beaft :  but  firft  let  blood,  bo£  fick 
and  (bund,  and  feparate  the  fick  from  the  foand.  Bleed 
and  drench  both  horfe  and.  fwine,  for  they  are  both  apt 
to  take  the  difeafe.     Bury  the  dead  carrfon  deep  in  the 

J  ground,  that  the  hogs  cannot  pull  it  forth  to  feed  on  it, 
or  they  are  thofe  that  carry  the  difeafe  firom  one  place 
to  another ;  and  be  careful  where  you  lay  the  murrain 
hide  of^  horfe,  or  how  you  uke  off  the  hide  while  the 
beaft  is  hot,  for  it  is  infe^ious :  the  (afeft  way  is  to  bury 
the  beaft,  hide  and  all.     Or, 

Take  fennel  feed,  the  roots  of  angelica,  and  fea  thif- 
tle;  ftamp  and  infufe  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  red- 
wine  and  ale  ;  give  the  liquid  part  hot,  and  keep  the 
beaft  warm,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  make  him  a 
ma(b  of  wheat,  boiled  in  beer. 

MURRAIN,  IN  Goats:  this  diforder  is  very  fatal 
to  them,  making  them  fuddenly  drop  down  dead,  when 
they  feem  heahhy :  therefore  it  is  fit -you  keep  che  fol* 
lowing  remedy  by  you,  for  fear  of  furprife,  viz. 

Take  baum,  vervain,  and  rue,  of  each  a  fmall  hand** 
ful,  the  hufks  of  green  walnutf,  if  they  .may  be  had,  or 
elfe  the  leaves  or  bark  of  that  tree  :  boil  them  in  cyder 
or  verjuice,  which  you  can  foon^ft  get,  ftrain  out  the 
liquid  part,  and  infufe  mithridate  or  London ,  treacle^ 
half  an  ounce-  into  a  quart,  (b  give  a  pint  warm  morn- 
ing and  evening.  But  t«  have  this  id  readinefs  for 
more  than  one  or  two,  when  you  fee  this  diftemper  be*^ 
gin,  you  make  a  greater  quantity,  and  bottle  it  up  for  ufe» 

MURRAIN,  IN  Sh££P,  the  cure: 

Make  holes  in  their  ears  with  an  awl,  and  put  in  the 
root  of  fweet-wort ;  then  give  an  ounce  of  the  oil  o£ 
turpentine  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine,  (or  for 
want  of  it,  in  vinegar)  and  fprinkle  the  (heep  with  water 
wherein  fennel  feeds  have  been  boiled :  and  this  may  be 
fafely  given  and  ufed  for  the  murrain  of  the  lungs,  oc<-^ 
cafioned  by  extreme  drought,  or  want  of  water  in  the 
hot  feafons. 

^4URRAIN[,  i^  SwiNR :  this  diforder  arties  from 
bad  food,  and  want  of  water.  The  firft  fign  of  it  is  a 
running  of  the  eyes,  the  head  fwells,  smd  the  hog 
carries  it  on  one  fide;  after  this  he  grows  hot  and 
weak,  refufes  his  viSuals,  and,  if  not  cured,  will  pine 
away  till  he  dies. 

Diftblve  in  a  pint  of  ale  half  an  Qunce  of  Venice  trea^ 
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cT^Y  an  cance  of  Bole  ammoniac,  and  TiaiF  a  drachm 
of  fdcpetre :  add  to  thi$  four  ounces  of  powder 
of  grey  ground  liverwort*  Mix  it  all  with  a  good  hot 
mefs  of  viduals,  and  give  it  ear)y  in  the  morning, 
the  hog  has  eat  as  much  as  he  likes,  take  it 
then  two  or  three  hours  after  fet  it  before  him 
aeam^  and  give  him  no  other  food.  This  will  bring 
mtti  to  be  much  better  in  a  few  days  ;  and- after  that,  a 
finsrller  quantity  of  medicine  mufl  be  mixed  with  his 
viduals,  but  he  mud  have  fome  of  it  in  all  he  eats,  till 
pttfs^ly  recovered.     Or, 

Take  the  roots  of  garden  or  water  lilies,  mix  a  quar* 
ter  of  the  juice  witt>  twice  as  much  falad  oil,  and  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  as  much  turmerick  fine-* 
ly^'bi^i^ten  in  powder:  give  it  him  in  cold  water,  aboUt  a 
piot ;  and,  if  he  grows  hot  and  feveriih  upon  it,  bleed 
kio^.under  the  tongue,  ears,  and  tail ;  boil  mallows  and 
gro^indfel  m  his  \va(h,  and  add  a  little  bay  fait. 

MpjRRAIN.W ATER,  in  Cattle,  &c.  This  dif. 
eafe  comes  from  ranknefs  of  blood,  and  chiefly  it  takes 
thofe^bat  are  young  betwixt  one  year  old  and  three. 
Thii^difeafe  is  eafy  to  find  out,  for  they  fwdl  on  the 
back  and  both  fides  of  the  chine,  and  if  they  have  not 
prcfeftt  'help,  they  will  die;  the  hide  Will  be  puffed  up 
to  the  Aiottlder-blade  on  boih  fides. 

You  muft  firil.  let  them  blood  in  the  neck,  and  give 
them  fome  fenugreek,  turmerick,  long  pepper,  and 
fpikenard,  all  made  into  powder,  and  give  it  them  in  ale 
or  beer  milk* warm.  And  for  the  fwelling  on  the  back, 
you  muft  take  three  handfuls  of  fait,  a  pint  of  fpriiTg- 
water,  and  a  pint  of  vkhiie*wine  vinegar,  alfo  a  little 
alum,  but  pound  it,  and  put  them  altogether,  beating 
it  with  a  dice  till  it>be  white  like  milk  ;  then  bathe 
the  fwellcd  places  very  well,  and  it  will  dry  up  the 
rheum. 

And  for  the  preventing;  ef  this  difeafe,  bleeding  is 
beft  in  time  5  alfo,  if  they  be  fwelled  very  ^uch  on  the 
back,  rowel  them  on  both  fides  behind  the  (houlder- 
blade  againft  the  heart,  and  put  in  fome  hair  to  keep  the 
holes  open,  and  they  will  amend  prefently* 

MUTE,  (amongft  Hunters)  hounds  or  beagles  are 
faid  to  run  mute,  when  they  run  without  opening  or 
making  any  cry. 

MuTE,  OR  Ordure,  dung,  more  cfpecially  of 
birds. 

NAG,. Little  Nag,  or  Tjt,  is  a  horfe  of  a  fmall 
low  fize. 

NAG,  in  (ome  counties  is  ufed  generally  for  a  riding 
horfe,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  a  draught  horfe. 

NARROW^  a  horfe  that  narrows,  is  one  that  does 
not  take  groundx  enough ;  that  is,  does  not  bear  far 
enough  out  to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other. 

NAVEL  GALL,  is  a  bruifeon  the  back  of  a  horfe, 
or  pinch  of  a  faddle  behind,  which  if  left  alone  long 
will  be  hard  to  cure. 

The  hurt  obtains  this  name,  becaufe  it  is  over-agatnft 
ihe  navel.. 

The  cure  :  take  oil  of  bay,  oil  of  coftus,  fox  greafe, 
oil  of  favin^  of  each  an  ounce,  a  handful  of  great  garden 
worms,  fcour  them  with  fait  and  white  wine,  and  put 


or  cover  it  very  clofe,  arid  boil  iTicm  weH ;.  then  add 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  falad  oil ;  fef  it  upon  the  fire 
again,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  a  perfed  oint- 
ment, which  ftrain  into  a  gallipot:  warm  it  when  you 
ufe  it,  and  fo  drefs  the  forrance  with  lints  or  hards  dipt 
in  it. 

.If  the  place  be  only  fwelled,  ^nd  thefkin  not  broken^ 
then  rub  it  with  yrur  hand,  or  a  rag  dip^ped  in  brandyv 
and  it  will  take  it  down. 

NECK  OF  A  Horse,  (hould  belean,  and  but  little 
flefli.  upon  it ;  and  to  be  well  fhaped,  it  (hould,  atiis  go- 
ing from  the  withers,  rife  with  a  flopc  upwards,  j(Jimi^ 
nifhing  by  degrees  toward  the  head. 

In  mares,  "it  is  a  good  quality  to  have  their  necks 
fomewhat  grofs,  and  charged  with  flcfli,  becaufe  their 
necks  are  generally  too  fine  and  flender. 

Deer-necks,  or  cock-throppled,  are  thofe,  in  which 
the  fle{h  that  fhould  be  next  the  mane,  is  fet  quite  be- 
low, and  next  the  throat,  which  renders  the  neck  ill- 
(haped  and  ugly. 

A  welUfhaped  neck  contributes  very  much  to  the  . 
making  him  li^ht  or  heavy  of  the  hand,  according  as  it 
is  fine  or  c6ar^« 

NECK,  OR  Throat,  fwelling  of  the,  in  Swrne* 
When  the  fwelling  rifes,  which  is  often  dangerous, 
bleed  him  under  the  tongue  and  tail»  make  a  plaifter  of 
the  yolks  of  egg^^  bees-wax,  wheat-flour,  and  Burgun- 
dy pitch ;  put  coriander  feeds  and  fliced  horfe-radim  in 
the  trough  amongft  his  meat,  which  muft  be  bran//and 
wafli  very  warm. 

NEEZINGS  ;  in  order  to  purge  a  horfe's  head  when 
it  i$  ftopped  with  phlegm,  Cold,  and  other  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  to  make  him  neeze ;  there  is  nothing  bet« 
ter  than  to  take  a  branch  of  pellitory  of  Spain,  and  tying 
the  fan>e  to  a  ftick,  put  it  up  his  noftrils,  and  it  will  ope-- 
rate  apon  him  without  hurt  or  violence. 

NEIGHING,  is  the  cry  of  a  horfe.  Such  a  hor(b 
neighs.. 

NET-MAKING  5  by  nets  here  is  meant,  fuch  as  are 
nfeful  to  take  fowl  with  j  for  the  making  of  which,  the 
inftruments  or  tools  required,  are  wooden  needles, 
whereof  you  (bould  have  about  half  a  dozen  of  divers 
forts,  fome  round,  and  others  flat;  alfo,  a  pair  of  flat, 
round-pointed  fciflars,  and  a  wheel  to  wind  ofF  the 
thread;  the  packthread  muft  be  the  beft  and  evened 
that  can  be  got,  greater  or  fmaller,  according  to  the 
fowl  you  defign  to  take :  the  mefhes  muft  be  about  two 
inched  from  point  to  point,  for  the  larger  they  are,  it -is 
the  better  to  entangle  fowl. 

But  the  nets  muft  be  neither  too  deep  ncr  too  long-; 
or  that  will  render  them  troublefome  to  manage^  bu( 
let  them  be  well  verged  on  each  fide  with  a  long 
twifted  thread. 

As  for  the  colouring,  the  ruflet  ones  are  made  fo  bj 
putting  them  into  a  tanner^s^  pit,  where  they  muft  He 
till  ihey  are  well  coloured ;  and  this  tinfturc  is  a!fo  aa 
excellent  prcferver  of  them. 

To  make  them  green,  chop  and  boil  fome  green 
wheat  in  water,  and  rub  your  nets  therewith,  letting 
theiA  lie  in  it  twenty^four  hours. 

The  yellow  colour  is  done  by  fteepingthe  not  in  the 
all  the  ingredients  together  into  an  earthen.  :pipkin,  ftpp  juice  of  celandine^  and  then  drying  it  in  the  fliadc,  for  it 
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muft  ndi  bt  over  bright,  bat  of  t!he  colour  ol  ftubble  ia 
harveft  tiiM,  for  which  feaibo  it  is  proper. 

For  preferviag  them,  care  muft  be  had  to  keep  them 
dry,  for  which  end  hang  them  abroad  in  the  fun,  when- 
ever you  have  ufed  them  in  the  dew  of  rain  5  and  fee 
the  leaft  rent  or  breach  be  mended  upon  the  fir  ft  dt&o- 
very  ;  hang  the'm  at  a  dtftance  from  the  wall,  left  they 
be 'injured  by  rats  and  mice. 

The  readicft  way  of  taking  great  fowl  with  nets,  is 
the  making  of  the  nets,  which  muft  be  of  the  beft  pack- 
thrtad,  with  great  and  large  mefhes,  at  leaft  two  inches 
from  point  to  point;  for  the  larger  the  mefties  are,  (fo 
that  the  fowl  cannot  treep  through  them)  the  better  it 
wiji  be,  for  they  entangle  them  the  more  certainly. 

Let*not  the. nets  be  above  two  fathoms  deep,  and  fix 
in  length,  which  is  the  greateft  proportion  that  a  com- 
mon man  is  able  to  overthrow.  Verge  the  nets  on  the 
putfide  with  very  ftrong  cord^  and  extend  it  at  each  end 
upon  long  poles  made  for  that  purpofe. ' 

Being  provided  with  nets,  obfervc  the  haunts  of 
fowls,  or  their  morning  apd  evening  feeding-places, 
coming  to  them,  at  leaft  two  hours  before  thofe  feafons, 
and  fpreading  the  net  fmooth  and  flat  upon  the  ground, 
^akii^  down  the  two  lower  ends  firm ;  let  the  upper 
feods  nand  extended  upon  the  long  cord,  the  farther 
•od  thereof  being  fiaked  faft  down  to  the  earth,  two  or 
thfee  fathom  from  the  net,  and  let  the  ftake  which 
fiaketb  down  the  cord,  ftand  in  a  diteO,  and  oven  lino 
^fUh  the  lower  verge  of  the  net,  ft  ill  obferving  the  dif- 
tancc ;  then  the  othtr  end  of  the  cord,  which  muft  be 
$kt  leaft  ten  or  tw^ve  fothom  long,  the  fowler  muft 
Md  in  his  band,  at  the  uicermoft  diflance  aforefaid, 
where  he  (hould  make  fome  artificial  ftielter,  either  cjf 
grafs,  fods,  earth,  or  fome  fuch  like  matter,  where  he 
mav  lay  out  of  the  fight  of  the  fowl. 

Take  care  that  the .  net  may  lay  fo  ready  for  the 
game,  that  Upon  the  leaft  pull,  it  may  riie  from  the  earth 
and  fly  over. 

Strew  over  all  the  net,  as  it  lies  upon  the  eround,  fome 
graf^,  that  you  may  hide  it  from  the  fowl,  u  will  ^ifo  be 
coi^venient  to  ftake  down  a  live  hern  near  your  net,  or 
fome  other  fowl  formerly  taken,  for  a  ftale.  , 

When  you  fe^  a  good  number  of  fowls  come  within 
the  verge-of.tbe  net,  draw  the  cord  fuddenly,  and  caft 
the  net  over  tbrm :  continue  ymir  fport  till  the  dm  be 
near  an  hour  high,  and  no  longer,  for  then  their  feed- 
ing is  o.vfr  for  that  time ;  but  )'ou  may  go  again  in  the 
evening,  from  aooot  fan-fet  till  twilight. 

By  this  means  you  may  take,  not  only  great  quantities 
of  large  vwild  fowl,  but  alfo  plovers. 

To  take  fmall  waitr-fowl  with  nets,  make  your  nets 
of  the  fma^left  and  ftrongeft  packthread,  but  the  meflies 
muft  not  be  near  fo  big  as  thofe  for  larger  fowl ;  about 
iwo  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  deep. 

Linfl^  thefe  nets  on  both  fides  witii  fmall  nets,  every 

'  mt(h  being  aboi^t  ao  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  each  ^ay, 

that  as  the  fowl  ftriketh  either,  through  them  or  againft 

fhcjp,  (jf?  the  fnjalltr  net  may  pafs  through  the  greater 

mdheSj  an(J  fp  ftraitenand  entangle  the  fowl. 

Thefe  nets  are  to  be.  pitched  for  every  evening  flight 
|df  foWl»  before  fiin-ff  t,  ftakiog  them  down  on  each  fide 
ojf  4  fliHVft  abmt  half  a  foot  within  tli^  water,  the  lower 


fide  of  the  net  being  fo  plumbed,  that  it  m«r  fink  fo 
far  and  no  farther:  place  the  upper  part  of"^  the  net* 
flant-wife,  fhoaling  agamft  the  water,  vet  not  touching 
the  water  by  npar  two  feet,  and  let  the  ftrings  which 
fupport  this  upper  fide  of  the  net,  be  faftened  to  fmall 
yielding  fiibks,  pricked  in  the  bank,  which,  as  the 
fowl  ftrtkes,  may  give  liberty  to  the  net  to  run  and  en- 
tangle them.  • 

Thus  place  fcvcral  of  thefe  ^  nets  over  different 
parts  of  the  river,  about  twelve  fcore  fathom  ofie 
from  another,  or  as  the  river  or  brook  will  allow] 
and  ypu  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  any  fpwl  come 
on  the  river  that  lughr,  you  wiU  have  your  fliare  of 
them. 

And  that  you  may  attain  your  end  the  fooner,  take  a 
gun  and  go  to  all  the  fens  and  plafties  that  are  at  a  dif- 
tatKe  from  your  nets,  and  fire  three  or  four  tintes,  wKich 
will  fo  affright  the  fowl,  that'diey  will  fly  to  the  riveni 
then  [dant  your  nets  upon  thefe  fens  and  plafhes. 
-  In  the  mornmg,  go  £rft  to  the  river  and  fee  what 
fowls  are  caught  there,  and  having  taken  them  tip  with 
the  nets,  if  you  efpy  any  fowl  on  the  river,  difcharge 
your  gun,  woich  will  make  them  fly  to  the  fens,  and 
pla(hes ;  where  go  to  fee  what  are  taken-  By  this  means 
you  will  fcarce  h\l  of  catching  fome,  altbougli  thero 
fliould  be  but  very  few  abroad. 

N^s  for  Ftjhing^ 

The  principal  are  the  drag  net,  the  flew  and^he  cafting- 
net;  for  the  drag  net  fee  that  Article  in  this  Dictionary. 
The  flew  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  for  drawing,  the  other 
to  ^e  placed  either  as  a  flop  to  a  drag  net,  or  tp  be  fet  and 
left  in  a  pond  or  river  to  intercept  the  fifti.     When  fifli- 
ing  with  flews  the  commop  practice  ofdifturbing  the  wa« 
ter  by  poles  &c.  is  very  abfurd.     Pike,  tench,  and  perch, 
will  ftrike  the  flew  more  readily  when  the  water  is  quite 
ftill,  and  carp  hide  themfelves  under  the  banks  at  the 
leafl  noife.     The  cafting  net  is  thrown  from  a  perfon's 
fhoulder  and  requires  great  (kill  and  dexterity  in  the  perfon 
whO'Cafts  it,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  pradiice ; 
the  great  art  is  to  fpread  it  wide,  and  yet  not  throw  it  high 
in  the  air.   If  not  thrown  wide,  fo  that  the  leads  may  form 
a  large  circle,  few  fi(h  will  be  furrounded  by  it;  and  if 
thrown  high,  which  is  the  ufual  method  employed  by  the 
unflcilful  to  obtain  a  wid?  fpread,  the  fifli  will  be  alarmed* 
and  quit  the  place.    If  the  pond  is  muddy,  the,  net  fhould 
be  fufFered  to  remain  fome  minutes  before  it  is  drawn 
out,  that  the  fifti  may  rife;   fortarp,  efpecially  when  firft 
alarmed,  arc  apt  to  ftrike  into  the  mud,      Mr.  Daniel 
(from  whofe  valuable  work   this  article  is   extracted^) 
obfcFves,  that  a  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  put  into  the 
ftomach  of  either  carp  or  tepch,  rufpc<ftcd  to  be  tainted 
with  mud,  will  abforb  all  the  difagrecable  tafte,   b  t 
(bould  be  taken  out  before  they  are  fcnt  to  tabic. 

NIGHT-ANGLING.     See  Angling. 

NIGHTINGALE,  a  fmall  bird,  in  bignefs  much  re- 
sembling a  lark;  it  has  a  brown  ba^k,  and  is  afti  colQured 
towards  the  belly. 

The  nightingale  has  the  fuperiority  above  all  other 
birds,  in  refpcd^  to  her  finging  with  fo  much  variety, 
tbe  fweeteft  and  moft  melodioufly  of  all  others. 
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Nightingales  appear  id  £ngkind,  abdl^t  the  beginiring 
of  April,  none  as  yet  knowing  where  their  habitations 
are  -during^ the  winter  feafon^  and  they  ulually  notice 
their  ncfts  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  s^bovc 
ground,  either  in  thick  quick-fet  h^(lges  or  in  beds 
of  nettles  wheie  old. quick-fet  hedge?  have  been  thrown 
together  and  nettles  grown  through ;  and  make  theo^ 
of  fuch  materials  as  the  place  aftbrds ;  .but  feme  have 
found  their  ncA  upon  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of 
hedges,  and  amongft  wade  grounds^  and  fome  upon 
banks  that  have  been  raifed,  and  then  overgrown  with 
thick  grafs.  As  for  the  number  of  their  eggs,  it  is 
uncertain^  fome  having  three  or  four,  and  fome  five, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  their  bodies;  and  thofe 
that  make  their  nefls  in  the  fummer,  have  fometimes 
(even  or  eight;  but  they  have  young  ones  commonly  in 
the  beginning  of  May. 

The  nightingale  that  is  beft  to  be  kept,  fliould  be  of 
the  earlieft  birds  in  the  fpring,  they  become  more  per- 
ftSi  in  their  fongs,  and  alio  hardipr,  for  the  old  one  has 
more  time  to  fing  over,  or  continue  longer  in  finding 
than  thofe  that  are  later  bred,  and  you  may  have  Det« 
tcr  hopes  of  their  Hying.  The  young  opes  muft  not  be 
taken  out  of  their  'nefls  till  they  are  indifferently  well 
feathered,  not  too  little  nor  too  much,  for  if  the  laft, 
they  will  be  fullen,  and  in  the  other  cafe  they  are  apt 
io  die,  and  at  the  bcft  they  are  as  much  longer  in  bring- 
in^  up. 

Their  meat  may  be  made  of  lean  beef,  (heep's  heart, 
or  bullocks  heart,  the  fat  fkin  whereof  that  covers 
it  tnud  6rfl  be  pulled  off,  and  the  Enews  taken  out  as 
dean  as  podible;  then  foak  a  quantity  of  white  bread 
in  water,  and  chop  it  fmall;  as  it  were  for  minced  meat, 
then  with  a  ftick  take  up  the  quantity  of  a  grey  pea, 
and  give  every  one  three  or  four  f^ch  gobbles  in  an 
hour^s  time,  as  long  as  they  (hall  endure  to  abide  in 
their  nefls. 

When  they  begin  to  gro^  ftrong,  and  ready  to  fly 
our,  put  them  into  the  cage  with  feveral  perches  for 
them  to  fit  upon,  lined  with  fome  green  baize,  for  they 
are  at  firfl  fubje<fl  to  the  cramp ;  and  put  fome  fine  mofs 
or  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  for  them  to  fit  on 
when  they  pleafe,  ?ilways  obferving  to  keep  them  as 
dean  as  may  be,  for  if  they  are  brought  up  naftily, 
they,  as  well  as  all  other  birds,  wilt  always  be  fo; 
fome  fufFer  no  day-light  to  come  to  them  only  on  one 
fide  i  others,  more  curious,  Jine  their  cages  on  three  fides 
with  green  baize. 

For  the  dlfeaies  incident  to  this  delightful  bird;  as 
nightingales  g/ow  extraordinary  fat»  both  abroad  in 
fields  as  well  as  in  houfcs  where  they  are  caged  up, 
you  are  to  obferve,  it  is  very  dangerous  wh»n  it  begins 
to  abate^  if  ihey  do  not  fing,  therefore  they  mufl  be 
kept  very  warm  upon  ^he  falhng  of  their  fat,  and  muft- 
have  fome'fafTron  given  them  in  their  meat  and  water: 
but  when  they  are  perceived  to  grow  fat,  they  ^muft  be 
purged  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  fome  worms 
that  are  taken  out  of  pigeon^ boufes,  for  four  or  five 
W^ks  together ;  'and  give  them  two  or  three  fpeckled 
Riders  a  day,  as  long  as  they  laft,  which  fpiders  are 
fpund  in  Auguft.  If  ihey  grow  melancbolv,  put  into 
thrir  water  or  d(inkirig-pot,  fome  white  uigar-c^ndy, 
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three  or  io.i  rneal  worms  a  day,  and  a  f e  v  aiu$,  and 
their  eggs  ;  farihcr,  bo  1  a  aew-laid  egg  very  hard,  rnincc 
it  fmalf,  and  ftre  v  it  am^noft  the  arts  and  their  eggs. 

Nightingale^  that  have,  been  kept  two  or  thre^  years 
in  a  cage,  are  very  fuUject  to  the  g  )ut;  in  that  cafe  you 
muft  take  them  cjut  and  anoint  their  feet  with  frelh 
butter  or  Ciipon's  greafc  three  or  .four  days  together, 
which  is  a  certain  cure. 

The  chief  thing  that  caufes  moft  of  the  difeafes,  is 
for  want  of  keeping  them  clean  and  neat,  whereby 
their  feet  become  dogged,  and  their  claws  rot  oft, 
which  bring  the  gout  and  cramp  upon  them ;  he  furc 
twice  a  week  to  let  them  have  gravel  about  the  botto.n 
of  the  cage,  which  muft  be  very  dry  when  it  is  put  in, 
as  it  will  not  then  be  fubje£l  to  clog. 

Thefe  birds  are  alfo  fubjed  to  apofthumes  and  break- 
ings out  above  their  eyes  and  nibs,  for  which  you  arc 
al&  to  ufe  butter  and  capon's  gre^^fe.  To  raite  nigbt«> 
ingales  when  they  are  very  bare,  give  them  new  eggs 
chopt  very  finall  amongft  their  iheep's  heart  and  pafte, 
or  hard  egg?,  and  when  they  arc  recovered,  facing  thcnv 
to  ordinary  diet  again,  that  you  may  continue  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  former  plight  ^  but  as  foon  as  you. 
perceive  them  growing  fat,  give  them  no  more  eggs. 

There  is  another  difeafe  incident  to  .  thofe  birds^ 
called  the  ftraitnefs  or  ftrangling  in  the  breaft;  which 
proceeds  very  often  from  want  of  care  in  preparing 
their  food,  by  mixing  fat  meat  therewith  ;  and  may  be 
perceived  by  the  beating  pin  they  were  not  accuftomcd 
to,  which  abides  in  this  part,  and  by  his  often  gaping, 
and  opening  his  bill ;  it  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  (ome 
finew  or  thread  of  the  fbeep's  heart,  (for  want  of  fhred- 
ding  with  a  ftiarp  knife)  that  hangs  in  his  throat,  or. 
that  many  times  cling  about  his  tongue,  which  makes 
him  forfake  his  meat  and  grow  poor  in  a  very  fliort 
time,  cfpccially  in  the  fpring,  and  when  he  is  in  the 
fong  note  J'  as  foon  as  you  perceive  the  fymptoms,  take 
hmi  gently  out  of  his  cage,  open  his  bill  \^ith  a  quiU  or  ^ 
pin,  and  unloofe  any  firing  or  piece  of  flcfti  that  may 
hang  about  his  tongue  or  throat,  and  when  you  have 
taken.it  away,  give  him  fome  white  fugar-candy  in  his. 
water,  or  elfe  dilTolve  it  and  moiften  his  meat  with  it,, 
which,  will  prove  a  prefent  remedy.    • 

All  that  is  to  be  faid  more  concerning  this  melodi- 
ous bird,  is  touching  the  length  of  his  lire ;  fome  live 
but  one,  fome  thrde,  fome  five  and  others  unto  eight  and 
twelve  years  ;  and  they  fing  rather  better  and  better  for 
the  firft  eight  years,  but  then  they  decline  it  by  degrees ; 
but  if  they  have  good  keepers,  it  will  prolong  their 
lives  three  or  four  years;  and  where  there  is  one  kept 
in  a  cage  until  that  age,  an  hundred  dir,  yet  the  cafe 
of  fome  have  been  fuch,  that  it  has  been  ku%:twn  nigM^*. 
ingales  have  lived  to  be  fifieea  years  old,  and  to  conti* 
nue  finging,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  moft  part  of  the  time. 
Sfe  Paste  for  Birds. 

NIGHT-HOOKS  fliould  be  thus  laid :  procure  a  fmall 
cord  fi^xteen  yards  long,  and  a^  equal  diftances  tie  to  it  Aye 
or  fix  hempen  lines,  of  the  thicknef'i  oiF  the  tronlir^-linc, 
about  eighteen  inches  long  apiece,  fafteniog  tbem  in  (uc^ 
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ft  manner  as  you  may  cafily  remove  or  put  them  to  again. 
To  each  of  thefe  whip  a  hook,  and  bait  it  with  a  minnow, 
Joach,  or  bull-head,  his  gill-fins  cut  off;  or,  for  want 
cf  them,  with  a  fmall  gudgeon,  a  fmall  roach,  a  piece 
offeven-eyes  of  about  an  inch,  and  the  brrghteft  co- 
loured you  can  get,  which  is  much  the  moft  preferable 
baits  for  eels,  or  one  of  the  fmall  brood  of  eels,  or  with 
beef,  or  the  pith  and  .marrow  in  an  ox  or  cow's  liack- 
bone.  If  you  bait  with  any  fifl),  put  the  point  of  the 
hook  in  at  the  tail  and  out  at  the  mouth,  the  head  of 
the  fi(h  retting  on  the  hook's  bent ;  and  cover  the  point 
of  the  hook  with  a  fmall  worm  :  then  at  one  end  of  the 
cord  fatten  a  ftone  or  a  lead  weight  of  about  two 
pounds,  and  throw  it  crofs  the  river  in  fome  ftill  deep, 
or  at  the  tail  or  fide  of  a  deep  ftream.  Fatten  the  other 
€nd  to  fome  bough  or  ftick,  on  the  water-bank  von 
ftand  on;  and  in  the  morning  you  will  feldom  fail  to 
find  fiih  enfnared.  Ufe  a  great  fifli  needle  to  draw  the 
line  through  the  bait,  and  out  at  its  tail,  and  then  iet  it 
flip  down  to  the  hook's  bent,  the  head  being  down- 
wards, tying  the  tai}  to  the  line  with  thread,  and  the  top 
of  the  hemp  line  to  the  cord. 

Eels,  chub,  large  trouts,  and  pike,  are  taken  this  way; 
but  if  you  lay  for  pike,  keep  the  bait  with  a  float  about 
a  foot  from  the  bottom.  For  other  fiih  let  it  touch 
the  bottom* 

NIGHT- MA  RE.  A  malady  incident  to  horfes  as 
well  as  human  bodies,  proceeding  from  the  melancholy 
blood  opprefling  the  heart;  it  will  caufe  the  horfe  to 
fweat  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  and  thereby  de- 
prive him  of  his  reft. 

You  may  difcover  it  by  obferving  him  in  the  morning, 
whether  he  fweats  on  the  flanks,  neck,  and  fhort  ribs, 
which  are  fure  indications  of  it. 

For  the  cure.  Take  a  pint  of  falad  oil,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fugar  candy,  put  into  them  a  handful  of  fait, 
mix  them  well  together,  warm  them  blood-warm,  and 
give  it  the  horfe  two  mornings. 

NIPPERS  are  four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  cf  a  horfe's 
mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw :  a 
horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the  fecond  and  third  years. 
See  Teeth, 

NIPPERS.  Smiths  or  farriers  nippers,  are  the 
pincers  with  which  they  cut  the  nails  they  have  drove 
in,  before  they  rivet  them,  and  which  they  ufe  in  taking 
off  a  (hoe. 

NOSE-BAND,  or  Musroll,  is  that  part  of  a  head- 
ftalt  of  a  bridle  that  comes  over  a  Korfe's  nofe. 

NOSTRILS  OF  A  Horse,  fliould  be  large  and  ex- 
tended, fo  that  the  red  within  them  may  be  perceived, 
efpecially  when  he  fneezes ;  the  widenefs  of  the  nof- 
trils  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  eafinefs  of  breath- 
ing* 

OATS,  fown  in  February  or  March,  are  of  an  open- 
mg  nature  and  fweet ;  they  are  the  beft  grain  for 
borfes,  others  being  apt  to  ftop,  which  mutt  be  injuri- 
ous ;  yet  oats  given  in  too  great  a  quantity  over-beat  a 
horfe. 

Oats  newly  houfed  and  -threflied,  before  they  have 
fweat  in  the  mow,  or  have  been  otberwife  thoroughly 
dried|  are  too  laxative. 


OBEV.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  obey  the  hands  and  the 
heels,  to  obey  the  aids  or  helps.     Thus : 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  obey  the  fpurs^  that  is,  to  fly  from 
them. 

OFF.     Sff  Far.. 

OPENING  OF  A  HoRSE^a  Heel,  is  ^hen  the  fmith, 
in  paring  the  foot,  cuts  the  heel  low,  and  takes  it  down 
within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  coronet,  fo  that  he  fe- 
'  parates  the  corners  of  the  heel,  and  by  that  means  im» 
pairs  the  fubftance  of  the  foot,  cauflng  it  to  clofe,  and 
become  narrow  at  the  heels ;  this  praflice  therefore 
ought  always  to  be  avoided,  Cincc  if  there  be  any  weak- 
nefs  in  the  foot,  it  will  of  nece/Bty  make  it  flirink  and 
ftraiten  in  the  quarters,  fo  as  abfolutely  to  fpoil  the  foot. 
,  ORTOLAN.  A  bird  fomewhat  fmaller  than  a  lark, 
having  a  red  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  the  wings  intermixt 
with  black  and  yellow,  the  neck,  head,  and  belly  of  aii 
orange  colour,  the  breatt  yellow,  with-orange  coloured 
fpots. 

It  feeds  upon  millet,  it  is  delicious  food  and  caf!s  much 
fat;  they  come  to  us  in  April,  and  go  away  in  Septem* 
ber ;  the  time  to  take  them  is  in  July  and  Auguft.  They 
are  taken  in  bow-nets :  the  places  they  moft  delight  in 
are  vinejards,  and  oat  fields  near  them. 

OSSELETS,  I.  e.  little  Bonbs,  are  hard  excref 
cences  in  the  knees  of  fome  horfes,  fo  called  in  French. 

There  are  alfo  three  kinds  of  oflfelets,  which  are  of 
the  fame  nature  as  fplent?,  and  fome  perfoos  take  them' 
for  the  fame  thing;  but  there  is  this  difference  however 
between  them,  that  fplents  come  near  the  knees,  an<f 
offelets  near  the  fedocks.  Their  feat  is  indifferently 
within  or  without  the  leg. 

The  firft  is  the  fimple  offelet,  which  does  not  grow 
near  the  joint  of  the  fetlock  or  the  nerve. 

This  need  not  hinder  any  man  from  buying  a  horfo, 
becaufe  it  puts  him  to  no  inconvenience,  and  very  often 
goes  away  of  iifelf  without  a  remedy.  The  fecond  ii^ 
that  which  defcends  into  the  fetlock,  and  hinders  the 
motion  of  that  joint :  this  occafions  a  horfe  to  ttumblc 
and  fall,  and  with  a  very  little  work  to  become  lame. 
The  third  has  its  feat  between  the  bone  and  the  nerve, 
and  fometimes  upon  the  nerve ;  it  fo  much  incommodes 
a  horfe  that  he  cannot  ftand  firm,  but  limps  on  every 
little  occafion, 

OTTER.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  otter  is  of 
the  beaver  kind,  being  an  amphibious  creature,  living 
both  in  the  water  and  on  the  land  ;  befides,  the  outward 
form  of  the  parts  bears  a  iikenefs  of  the  beaver ;  fome 
fay,  were  his  tail  off,  he  were  in  parts  like  the  beaver, 
differing  in  nothing  but  habitation,  for  the  beaver  fre- 
quents the  fait  water  as  well  as  the  frefli,  but  the  otter 
never  goes  to  the  fait. 

Though  the  otter  lives  in  the  water,  yet  he  does  pot, 
like  fifties,  breathe  through  the  benefit  of  the  water;  he 
taketh  breath  like  other  four-footed  beafts,  y^t  will 
remain  a  long  time  underneath  the  water  without  refpi* 
ration. 

If  he  wants  prey  in  the  waters,  then  he  will  quit  them 
for  the  land  ;  and  if  by  painful  hunting  on  fliore  he 
cannot  fill  his  belly,  he  will  feed  on  herbs,  fnails,  or 
frogs ;  neither  will  he  take  lefs  pains  in  the  water  to 
fatisfy  bis  hunger,  for  he  will  fwim  two  miles  together 
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sgdinft  the  ftreamt  that  fo«  when  he  has  filled  his  bel* 
ly,  the  current  may  carry  him  down  again  to  his  de« 
figned  lodging,  which  is  always  near  the  water^  very 
artihcially  built  with  boughs,  fprigs,  and  (licks,  couch- 
ed together  in  excellent  order,  wherein  he  fits  to  keep 
him  from  the  wet* 

In  the  hunting  of  fifli,  he  often  puts  his  nofe  above 
water  to  take  breath  :  he  is  a  creature  of  wonderful 
(wiftnefs  and  nimblenefs  in  taking  his  prey,  and  for 
grccdinefe,  takes  more  than  he  knpws  what  to  do  with. 

He  is  a  very  crafty  and  fubile  beaft,  and  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  fagacity  and  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

The  fle(h  of  this  bead  is  both  <old  and  filthy,  be- 
caufe  it  feedeth  on  (linking  fi(h,  and  therefore  not  fit 
to  be  eaen,  yet  it  is  eaten  in  Germany;  and  the  Carthu- 
fian  friars,  who  are  forbidden  the  eating  of  all  manner 
of  fielh  of  other  four-footed  beafis,  yet  are  not  prohi- 
bited the  eating  of  otters, 

OTTER.HUNTING.  This  is  performed  by  dogs 
called  otter-hounds,  and  with  inftruments,  called  ot- 
ter fpears,  with  which  when  th^ey  find  themfelves 
wounded,  they  make  to  land  and  fight  with  the  dogs 
furiouQy,  as  if  they  were  fenfible,  that  the  cold  water 
would  annoy  their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  the  hunting  them ; 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under,  water,  and  by 
river-fides  J  but  great  care  muft  be  taken,  for  they  bite 
much  and  venomoufly,'  and  if  they  remain  long  in  the 
ihare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get  themfelves  fiee  by  their 
teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man. muft  be  on  one  fide  of  the 
river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  the  banks 
with  dogs,  and  the  beaft  jiot  being  able  to  endure  the 
ivater  long,  you  will  foqn  difcover  if  there  be  an  otter 
or  not  in  that  quarter,  for  be  muft  come  out  to  make 
bis  fpraints,  and  in  the  night  fometimes  to  feed  on  graft 
and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  find  out  an  otter,  then  view  the 
(ok  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  which  way  he 
bent  his  head  i  if  you  cannot  difcover  this  by  the  marks, 
you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints  ;  and  then 
ibilow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart  or  deer. 

But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you  may  ima- 
gine he  is  gone  to  crouch  fomewhere  farther  off  from 
•the  river)  for  fometimes  they  will  go  to  feed  a  confide- 
rable  way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  chufing  rather 
to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it. 

Perfons  that  bunt  otters  muft  carry  their  fpears  to 
rwatcb  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage ;  and  if 
the V  perceive  him  fvvimming  under  water,  they  muft 
-endeavour  to  ftfike  him  with  their  fpears,  and  if  they 
mife,  nnmft  purfue  him  with  the  hounds }  which  (if  they 
be  good  and  pcrfeSly  entered)  will  go  chanting-  and 
-trailing  along  by -the  river-fide,  and  will  beat  every 
•root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  or  tuft  of  buU-ru(hes ; 
nay,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,,  and  bait  the  beaft 
Jike  a  fpaniel,  bv  which  means  he  will  hardly  efcape. 

OVERrDONE,  Ov£R-Ri]>,  or  Over. worked; 
a  horfe  is  fo  called,  when  his  wind  and  firengib  are 
brokeiajid  exhauftedwith  fatigue*. 


OVER-REACH.     A  horfe  is  faid   to  over-reach 
when   he  brings  his  feet  too  far  forwards,  andftrikes^- 
his  hinder  toes  againft  the  fpunges  of  his  fore-(hoe. 
.  A  horfe  over-reaches   through    a  weaknefs   in  the 
back,  or  by  being  fuffcred  to  bear  too  much  upon  the 
(boulders. 

OUT.  Not  to  be  up  with  the  hounds  ;  as  IM^ 
(which  fee)  fignifies,  in  the  Hunter's  language,  to  be 
clofc  with  them  ;  as  thofe  who  are  when  the  quarry 
is  killed  are  faid  to  be  in  at  the  death,  thofe  who  are  not, 
are  faid  to  be  thrown  out* 

OWL,  HoRN-owL,  HoRN-cooT.  A  large  bird 
that  keeps  always  in  woods  and  great  forefts,  being  oft- 
en bigger  than  a  middle-fized  goofe ;  with  hairy  eyes 
and  rough-footed,  great  tufts  of  feathers  on  either  fido 
of  his  head,  bearing  out  like  horns,  his  face  broad  and 
large,  his  eyes  great  and  fparkling,  and  his  voice  terri- 
ble; but  being  a  bird  that  ufually  fteeps  by  day,  when 
other  fowls  efpy  him,  they  gather  about  hini  bod)  great 
and  fmall,  and  attempt  to  kill  him. 

When  a  fowler  has  got  fuch  a  one  as  this»  he  need 
not  want  recreation,  after  having  made  him  fit  for  his 
purpofe:  to  which  end,  let  him  iirft  teacb  him  to  come 
and  feed  on  his  fift,  and  then  put  him  into  fome  room 
or  cock-loft,  where  there  are  placed  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  which  (hould  be  two 
feet  high,  and  the  upper  fide  .cut  like  the  ridge  of  a 
houfe,  declining  on  both  fides^  that  the  horn-coot  may 
perch  thereon ;  then  tie  a  cord  from  one  end  of  the  faid 
perches  to  the  other,  having  firft  drawn  it  through  an 
iron  ring,  or  fome  ftrong  leather  ftrap,  to  which  fix  a 
ftrap  about  three  feet  long,  and  at  the  other  end  your 
horn-coot  is  to  be  faftened  by  the  legs,  like  a  hawk,  but 
the  ring  or  ftrap  muft  be  loofe,  fo  as  to  play  forwards 
and  backwards  from  one  billet  to  another,  that  the 
bird  may  divert  himfelf  when  be  is  minded  to  change 
places. 

At  firft,  fet  not  your  two  perches  or  billets  above  fix 
or  feveiv  feet  aiunder,  but  afterwards  you  may  Icngthea 
by  little  and  lictle,  as  you  perceive  he  comes  on.  Let 
him  not  reft  at  time  upon  the  ground;  and  let  the  ftrap- 
by  which  he  is  tied  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
perches. 

You  muft  alfo  teach  him  to  fly  from  one  ftand  to 
another,  but  never  feed  him  on  that  perch  where  you 
.fihd  him,  but  only  (hew  him  his  food,  to  draw  and 
entice  him  to  the  other  perch. 

When  he  has  had  a  reward  of  two  or  three  bits,  re*^ 
move  yourfeif  to  the  other  end,  calling  him,  and  un** 
lefs  he  comes  to  the  other  perch  give  him  no  mores 
and  thereby  in  a  (bort  time  you  will  find  he  will  be  too 
quick  for  you,  and  in  two  months  he  will  be  perfeded 
therein. 

OX-FEET  IN  A  Horse,  is  when  the  born  of  tbr 
hind  foot  cleaves  juft  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fore- 
,  part  of  the  hpof,  from  the  coronet  to  the  (hoe :  they  are 
not  common,  but  very  uoublefome,  and  often  make  a^ 
horfe  halt. 

OX-LEGS.  An  imperfedion  in  fomeborfes,  wfaichy, 
though  they  have  the  back-fmew  of    their  fore-legs 
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femeirftaTffpdratefrom  the  fcone,  yet  difrr  Untvn  are 
fo  imall  a«id  fe  intle  fet  ofF,  that  their  legs  will  tye•^ 
come  round  after  (vmA\  laboor, 

OXEN  FOR  D* AUGHT.  Ofi  this  Ajbjea  Mr. 
Xttwrence  has  paid  greot  -attention,  and  with  great 
judgment  fays,  among  various  other  obfcrvatiorrSj  that 
the  ufe  of  oxen  in  draught  would  be  a  national  benefit. 

Mr.  CuUey,  and  his  partner,  employ  one  hundred  and 
fifty  <lraaght->oxen  In  their  hufbandry,  after  thirty  years 
experience  of  their  utility ;  4hey  ufe  them  in  carts  fingie, 
^nd  two  in  a  plough,  with  reins,  and  no  driver.  Mr. 
Oilley's  advice  is,  not  to  mix  oxen  with  borfes,  on 
jiccount  of  the  inequality  of  the  ftep. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  matter  of -fpecutation,  but  of  expe- 
fieuce  and  proof,  that  all  the  labour  of  httfeandry  may 
he  well  performed  by  oxen  ;  and  furely,  if  the  only  ob- 
jefilion,  Ait  of  dieir  being  femewhat  flower  th^n'horfes, 
can  never  be  furmounted,  there  are  other  confidera- 
ttons  of  weight  fufficient  to  ovef4>alance  it.  A  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  kept  to  forward  labour,  and 
that,  iffftevd  of  being  an  extra  charge  (aa  wouM  be 
the  cafe  with  an  extra  number  of  horfes)  to  bdth  indi- 
vidual and  public  emolurtient.  The  l^alance 'in  favour 
of  individuals  muft  be  indeed  gre^t^  if  we  refie£^that 
throe  Koctn  may  be  punchaied  for  lefs  money  than  ^nc 
^cod  caft^ftorfe;  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  worn 
oiit,  nod  to  become  of  little  or  no  worth,  wJiereas  the 
former  never  ^wear  out^  but  the  laft  ftage  of  their  ufe- 
ful  lives  is  «s  prc^ihable  as  theiirft. 

The  method  propofed  by  moft  people,  ^efirous  of 
e(fe£ling  this  advantageotis  change  in  our  agricultural 
iBConomy,  is  by  the  interference  of  government,  either 
ti^  the  way  of  feftriSive  taieation,  or  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion ;  means  which  ought  never  to  be  reforted  to  in 
ftny  ihnHar  cafe.  There  is,  however,  a  fpeciesof  co- 
Kvcton  perfeSly  legitimate,  that  of  the  lord  of  the  land 
over  his  tenant;  and  it  is  fubmitted  to  public- (pirtted 
landords,  whether,  in  grunting  leafes,  it  would  not 
be  an  aft  of  patriotic  duty,  to  ftipulate  for  the  employ- 
ment df  draugl^t  oxen  upon  the  farm  to  a  certain  extent. 
'Svth  a  claufe  -would  t^  an  advantageous  change  for 
ihe  tmpolittc  one  of  coin|Mling  the  tenant  to  make 
fummcr  fallows. 

But  ittiehovcs  thofe,  ^ho  are  fo  fangiiinc  in  recom- 
tnendtng  the  ufe  of  bullocks  for  labour,  to  pomt  out 
where  fuch  may  be  had,  and  that  with  little  trouble 
too ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  moft  converfant  with 
his  cbapaiSer,  that  honeft  John  Trot  would  not  be  in- 
tluced  to  flep  a  finglc  itK?h  out  of  his  accufiomed  track, 
by  a  prolpeft  of  the  greateft  advantage;  nay,  would 
«ven  "detcit  the  man  with  a  kind  of  religioys  hatred, 
who  (houM  prefume  to  point  it  out  to  him.  The  oncn 
broke  for  draught  are  few ;  and  in  numberlefs  fitnations, 
^ticularly  out  of  breeding  counties,  a  man  muft  fend 
if^t  orfixfcore  n>ile$  to  obtain  them.  This  inconve- 
fiience  nnlft'bc  obviated  by  the  body  of  landlords,  and 
by  our  great  esi^rimental  ftook^breeders  y  on  whom  it 
depends  to  raife  an  improved  fpecies;  in  fufficient  nuif>- 
ber?  for  gene«rt*ufe,  and  to  proraulge  the 'beft  ^methods 
^  bfeakii>tg  tnd  training  then:)  to  4abour« .  1  h^  old 
VMisnei  wooden  yoke  has  been  long  laid  afide,  and  ex- 
perience ihtws  that  oxen  draw  hm  in  breaft  collars  -, 


mdted  dieir  hamefc  diflvrt  jrery  little  from  that  oTdia 
horfe,  and  any  collar-maker  can  very  eafily  f urnifli 
them. 

I'fae  improvement  having  obtained  tbas  fur  in  the 
field  of  hufbandry,  and  having  iurmounted  its  greateft 
difttculty,  it  is  fcarce  poflible,  but  it  muft  even,  bft 
contagion,  reach  the  mher  departments  of  public  fer- 
vice.  Sta^e  waggons  are  not  required  to  move  quick^ 
and  if  we  muft  give  up  a  few  hours  in  a  iouraey,  furely 
both  the  proprietors  and  the  public  would  be  amply  re 
conripenfed  for  aHittle  loft  time,  by  the  exchange^ of 
wholefome  beef  .for  unprofitable  carrion.  Teams  cf 
c^en  were  fet  up  years  ago,  in  this  fervice,  which  did 
not  fucoeed,  b  it  were  again  exchanged  for  horfes  i 
but  little  ftreft  will  be  laid  upnn  t\m  by  perlbns 
verfed  in  the  uncertain  nature  of  experimenes.  The 
fpecien  of  cattle  might  be  improper,  and  we  havo 
reafnn  to  fufped  they  were  not  kept  in  fufficient 
good  condition.  The  expefled  improvflment  in 
carriages  from  the  multiplication  of  ^pheeis,  may 
pofiibly  have  the  additional  good  cfkA  of  promo- 
ting the  v(e  of  oxen.  All  pcrfons  concerned  in  car- 
ria^ee,  win  do  wdl  to  attend  to  what  l^r.  James  lias 
faid  upon  the  fuhjeft. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  brewery,  upon  m  foaall  fctk^  or 
in  the  country,  all  the  bufmefe  of  draught  required  ia 
fuch  a  fituation,  may  be  equally  well  perfmmed  by 
oxen,  as  by  horfes  :  a  conMerable  impr«v«ment  of  ttttt 
concern,  fince  thair  bullocks,  after  barring  workod  a 
fufficient  time  might  be  fatted  with  their  own  grain*. 
'  How  far  oxen  might  be  ufefolin  the  hurry  and  buf- 
tle  of  a  London  porter  brewery,  the  cSMicecnerf  muft  be 
the  moft  proper  judges  i  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tb«t 
thofe  gentlemen  would  be  ready  Qneugh  to  catch  at  any  . 
confiderable  alleviation  of  the  hnn»nfe  expence  m 
horfe-keeping,  the  annual  amount^pf  wbijeh,  in  a  great 
houfe  is  a  noble  revenue. 

Often  has  it  been  wtftied  it  w«re  |X)ffiUe  Id  extirpate 
the  whole  race  of  thofe  fidgic^ocufts,  the  hsav^y  cari- 
horfes,  and  to  divide  the  duties  of  flow^draft  betwera 
poUed  cxen  and  cafl-ofF  machtners.  it  wouM  be  an 
a(l  of  mercy,  and  fccuring  a  kind  of  Tctreat  for  thefe 
4aft,  particularly  when  employed  upon  a  farm  ;  for 
which  reafon,  we  (hould  wifti  to  fee  them  a  fomewbat 
wider  and  fquarer  race.  After  all  thefe  fine  fpecula* 
tions,  we  fear  we  muft  have  a  few  Sufiblk  punches,  to 
draw  us  through,  when  deeply  fet. 

Mr.  Lavrrence  alfo  fays,  an  ox-team  ploughs  an  acre 
in  eight  hours,  performing^  the  daf's  work  with  kM  as 
much  tafe  and  difpatch  as  a  team  of  hoifes.  The  oxen 
are  exceedingly  hanJy,  and  mtty  be  dri^ren  M»ith  %  beaivjf 
load  to  a  hair's  breadth.  My  informant  is  in  thebabit  of 
carting  lime  from  the  diftance  of  feventjeon  miles  borii 
with  ox  and  horfe  teams,  and  cheformer  ofuall^  heat  chs 
borfes  by -about  an  hour  in  the  journey,  taking  the  cacts 
^fter  up  the  hills.  Often,  by  triil,  ha\«  walked  giore 
miles  in  a  given  timctbancart-horfos.  llieyaf*  (ed  (ibe 
oxen)  with  bay  and  ehtflF,  <md  btit  litlletcorn. ' 

Th^  neat  •cattle  botbof  Uerefordibire and  SbpopA&ra, 
are  a  fuperior  fpecies  iimrgfpetiSI  U).fotitt4»  well  a5(  .fiae.; 
the  latter  have  the  preference  for  the  dairy ;  the  former 
are  reared  to  great  fixe  and  beauty,  by  the  judicious  and 
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(jptirit^d  br<€4fir»  o(  tbat  conatji  wJ  wim»aUy  c<wai?nd 
extraordinary  pric^^,  a$  gra?.ins  ftockt  ia  Buckingbaoi 
^M  Oxfordftirc.  In  HcrefprdiaUc  t;h9y  put  theic  Ijti^l- 
Ipcks  to  wo^k  at  two  y?ar^  o\4f^  cominuiog  iKem  vipgl 
^vQ  or  fix  i  but  as  during  tli«  |4e  cxc^w^  pr»c?^  of 
iloQlC)  evecy  re^o^rce  has  beep  apticips^te^,  wording 
o^cen  have  bo^n  cpnompqly  fold  to  go  to  keep>  at  tbrep 
^nd  four  years  old^  The  price  of  a  young  bullocks  fit 
to  break  for  harnpfs  before  th^-  Yfar,  >vas  from  ten  to 
feventeen  pounds,  fince  which  it  bas  b^q  more'  U^an 
doyblcdi  indjpe.d  the  puce  pf  live  ftock  of  all  k'^ds 
has.  been  of  iatc(»  and  wai  on  the  commencemont  of  the 
year  17973  ^o  ^xorbitaat,  a$  fcarce  to  fcem  d^ferving 
of  credit;  now  tbe  exc^fa  is  in  fcApq  degree  ipod^- 
rated. 

The  Qxbeii^g  aa  aniipal  of  a  meek  and  gently  fpiriti^ 
and  eafily  intimidated,  it  is  highly  iiece^ifary  tp  ^^fi  tbq 
Vtynoft  mjldneis  and  forbcaraaoe  in  breaking  hi^n  t(^  la- 
bour, aad  indeed  i^  driving  hin^  ever  afterward?}  a 
rafll  and  t^2id^h^9^d^  fellow  wiU  foof)  %pil  the  tcn|iipe|:S| 
and  loweF  iJie  worth  pf  the  bpft  tcaqa  pf  Mlociks.  They 
are  apt  to  cppcciv^  attacbmeats  and  antipathies,  and  tq 
l^ke  alarni  at  pef  fon)  whp  have  treated  thc^m  U).  On 
firft  begiiming  tp  plough  with  oxen,  it  is  advif^s 
ble  to  engage  a  driver  who  h  their  countrymani  and  ha$ 
been  accviiioined  to  attend. the  fpccies. 

In  Suffcx,*  the  ufe  pf  pxcn  for  the  plough  is  gen^ralt 
a^)d  ^ey  perform  wi^  MPPn  the  fiifFeft  clays  pf  ch^t 
county^  it  has  even  been  averted,  thai:  they  hang  better 
tothecoUan  jna  long  d|y,  than  horfes.  T^e  Sui)ex 
beafts  are  uowef  t^>an  tke  Hereford,  Some  fi^rroers 
have  put  their  bulls  to  woik  with  good  fuccefs. 

Now  if  accounts  are  t^  be  relied  op,  there  are  qxen  to 
be  found,  nearly,  if  not  altogether  uupn  a  p^r  with 
horfes,  both  at  plough  and  on  t^b^  bar9~road^  no^wij^h- 
fianding  no  ipaprovccqent  in  the  breed^  for  that  pcpi^efs 
^rpofe,  has  ^ypx  bf^  atj:i^mpted  \  and  it  ha$  nev^r  ^et 
been  the  f:gftpm  to  feed  tkfim  weU)  or  tp  aim  at  gejt^ing 
tbiAk  in  bJ&h  cpodiltipn,  a^  w.9  ^^  hprf^^,  Qf^  tb^t 
account  it  probably  is^  that  bullocks  are  fom^tj^mrs  fa 
4iiU  9pd  faint)  axid  liable  tP  6pii  dangforpus  apcid^ts, 
from  being  over  fatiffucd  ^  ^yprk• 

In  Hp£tnd  they  keep  t)>f  ir  pows  c^u-ried  aa  fii^  a^ 
iaicer$,  ;ind  I  have  ^evjpn  been  told  they  clothe  then) 
Vpon  turnijig  them  i^t;  and  I  thii^k  our  labovfinfij 
beal^s  ought  to  be  kept  within  doors  in  wipter,  fed 
with  corn,  and  drefTed  ip  a^  careful  a  manner  aa  oMr 
horfcs. 

The  fair  queftion  is,  does  an  additional  annual  prx>- 
i\\&  of  corn  throughout  the  i(land  cefult  from  the  la- 
bour of  horfes,  fufEcie^t  tp  reimburfe  their  fuperior  ex* 
pence,  and  to  counterbalaiure  rhe  profit  of  flaughtering 
the  oxen,  after  their  period  of  labour  ihali  have  ex- 
pired?  I  (hould  fuppoie  the  negative  of  the  propofitipn 
moil:  probable,  and  that  we  are  merely  facrilicing  to 
pur  prejudices,  and  to  the  venerable  idol  culiom,  in 
uiing  fuch  muUicudes  of  draught  hories.  Of  the  far* 
tbpr  poflibi.e  improvement  of  the  breed  of  oxen,   in 

Eoint  of  a^ivity,  we  (hall  not  bcfitate  to  fpeak  with  cqn^ 
denpe,  nor  to  aver,  there  are  many  farms  (it  is  true 
they  arc  not  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk^  the  whole  ploughing 
and  carting  buiAnefs  of  which  mijgbt  be  to  the  full  as 


well  per&)r»c4,  w,  aU  refe^f(9H  ^i  ^«^>  **  it  nw '?  with 
horfes. 

Q^e  pf  the  i^eview^  (the  ^itift  Cntjc)  in  the  article 
of  a  pamphlet  of  she  inicHigciicc  fiom  feveral  dlfletef^t 
(^uarter^  ip  t^e  Wi^ft,  gncs  to  (he  length  of  a  dc^cided  ' 
p|'eferen9e  ^of*  pxen,  both  at  plough  anj  cart,  refulting 
^rom  long 'experience  and  fair  irul ;  but  at  the  faipe 
tiine  {  pught  in  juHicc  to  ^cVaowletlgc,  ^h^t  my  coun- 
trymen, t|>^  f^rpfiers  of  lifexj  pofutvcly  aflert  the  fupe- 
ripfity  of  hprfes.  apd  evpnthc  almoin  impoilibiliy  afm^ik- 
iftg  s^ny  tolerable  (hift  with  oxen  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
none  of  tjiefe  gentlenien  have  ever  made  Che  e?cpe- 
riment  j  but  fuch  is  iheir  pptoion  a  prim-  To  recapitu- 
late, beginning  ^"^'^^  ^^^  following  phfefvations  upQit 
(;his  fqWc^^ 

In  Hampflyre,  a  confiderable  farmer,  keeping  an  ^44^ 
pumbfir  of  horfes  anfl  pf  pa^eq^  j^  the  plpi^gb,  fi^un^  Ij^* 
tl^  or  no  ^iff^cfppicq  jp  their  fefvjc^s, 

Jn  Nortbpinberifind,  Mrr   Cujley,  after   %\i\\iy  yfi^fif 
^pprieni?},  fcpfps  pne  bMn4rW  ^  f^^>f  draught  pj^n^ 
u6n§  thpp^  Jw9  >«>  *  PlW^  m^^  fcJP?  ^n^  ^^  df i-yef , ' 
^pcl  in  carts,  finpl?. 

Ip  ^l,i441pfex,  ^t\  px«4p^  of  the  flcqvffl  ]^r^  ]m^ns 
Ijtfl^,  pr  perhaps  up  qorn.  pr9i|gh^  thrpe  ffuartftf  of  ^ 
acris  per  day,  where  ^h^  RpffjP-te^nfi  did  aq  a9rc-     T)ie^ 

tuiiock^  aife  cytgd  b^y  ?p  J-ondpo,  rPWF9«»tf  as  hM 

with  dung,  .      . 

In  HereforclQiire,  the  oxen,  with  very  little  corn,  beat 
thf  bprf^s  bofh  at  plopgji  a^  lipon  tl^e  rpadf,  nyhicb  ;re 
vpry  hilly  an4  A9?ey* 

'  In  8ii^c^,  oxen  ^pc  u^  ^  plOMgb  vi?h  th^  gr^at«jft 
fupc^fs^ 

Jn  ipany  part?  of  f}^  Weft  of  Epglapd,  oxen  arc  pre- 
fi^rred  fp  horfes,  fqf  bp^h  kiod&  of  labour. 

Frpp  thefe  4*ita,  evpfy  oae  is  at  lib^Tty  tp  draw  fuch 
i^4pr^ces  a#  ao  bipi  naay  io^m  ratioiul.  Let  it  be  con- 
fidipreij,  that  rbe  ii^uipb^r  cF  botfe^  employed  m  agricul- 
tpre>  ffid  ^9^  fhe  (}j^$rcnt  purposes  of  ^ow  dr^ught^  in 
^ri;ajn,  probably  ejjp^ecds  oi^e  million  iive  hundred 
tbopfend,  and  that  }i  pply  one  half  of  thoJc  could  wich 
prof^riety  ^e  ph^^^  ^nto  good  whplt^fo^^^  beef,  hoifr 
ii^k^i^n^f  ^W^  W  %  raving  J  it  being  taken  into  the 
afi^CppRf,  t/)a^  1^  ^>nc  approaches,  with  fearful  RrideSj 
wh^n  rvational  j^copomy  i^bne  can  f^vc  \i%  from  impend*. 
ing  defirudion.  In  two  refpe<^s,  we  may  perhaps  pre* 
tend  to  fome  little  originality  of  thinking  on  this  fubjedt ; 
tp  ttit,  pp  the  more  liberal  feedi^ig;,  an4  the  br^? 
ing  the  ox  to  greater  fpeed.  Every  one  who  has  f/Here^ 
ipto  the  philofophy  of  laboripus  exertipn,  and  attended 
the  •  pra^Sice,  whelher  in  men  or  apinaals,  Bi]|ft  be 
convinced  how  mpcb  it  depends  npp^a  ample  apd '  ib}id 
nutriment.  Every  ^^A^t  in  the  mylieries  of  i;he  j9:abl^, 
well  know3  how  cpntribuUp^y  are  cieaplin^fs,  and 
keeping  the  perfpiration  open  apd  free,  by  regular , 
'  diurnal  firidipn^  to  rhe  ni^mblenefs  and  hilarity  pf  ih^ 
2^li91^1•  Ip  regard  to  raifing  a  variety  of  the  o/c^  with 
the  qualification  i^i  fnoxt  tijun  tbe  p(ual  activity,  wji^re 
ibouid  be  tho  4^ffif:ultv^  finc^  we  baye  been  Ipng  ^c- 
cuOomed  to  vary  ana  mould  him  at  pleafure  into  (uc;h 
^  different  jbapes  and  forms,  as  capripe  or  jfl^^^  k^^ 
pronu>ted  ?  Perhaps  tbofe  g^^ntjen^n  who  have  been  in 
tbe  bal^its  pf  breeding  bqrfes  for  the  turf,  wpuld  .(lyrpeed 
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beft  in  this  purfuit :  it  is  of  great  national  importtnce, 
and  not  unworthy  attention. 

The  y/nnals  of  jf^riculturey  after  ftating,  that  the  la- 
bouring ox,  with  proper  management,  gains  two  or 
three  pounds  per  year,  whilft  the  horfe  grows  annually 
worfe,  obferves,  *'  that  the  ox  requires  no  oats,  and 
inftead  of  hay,  is  generally  contented  with  ftraw."  We 
muft  beg  leave  to  hint  to  that  refpe^ble  writer  and 
^griculturift,  our  apprehenfion  that  fuch  obfervations 
may  have  a  tendency  rather  to  retard,  than  forward, 
the  public  caufe  of  cmploving  oxen.  i*he  grand  ob- 
jection to  bullocks  for  laSour,  is  want  of  expedition, 
which  can  never  be  obtained  from  any  animals,  without 
felid  and  generous  keep.  It  neither  confifts  with  hu- 
manity, public  gr  private,  jntereft,  to  labour  the  ox  in 
low  condition. 

•  Leonard  Mafgal,  farrier,  to  James  I.  fays,  <*  that 
oxen  were  generally  ufed  and  eftecmed  fuperior  to 
horfes,  for  the  plough  in  his  days :  he  mentions  difor- 
ders  brought  upon  working  oxen;  by  poor  keep,  and 
their  being  HiibjeA  in  confi^uence  to  lie  down-  in  tbe 
furrow,  when  they  were  with  difficulty  got  up  again ; 
he  recommends  for  them,  barlev  in  the  ftraw,  which 
tvtU,  he  fays,  keep  them  luftv  ana  ftrong ;  alfo  to  curry 
them  like  horfes,  and  conftantly  wa(h  their  feet  and 
claws.  It  was  thdr  cuftom  in  thofe  days  to  work  bar- 
reners.  The  ancients  occafionally  purged  their  labour* 
ing  oxen. 

Mr.  Young,  in  the  Number  of  the  Annals  above 
quoted,  fpeaks  of  a  hornlefs  breed  of  Devons,  of  a  red 
colour,  near  Bndport ;  recourfe  may  be  eafily  had  thir 
ther,  by  a  curiojus  breeder.  In  breeding  the  ox  for  la- 
bour, tbe  required  points,  in  my  opinion,  are  clean  and, 
^  fine  head,  and  neck,  deep  (boulder,  wide  quarters,  thin 
ikin,  (ilk  coait:  and  thofe  qualities*  muft  be  fought 
among  the  Herefords,  Yorkshire  (hort-horns.  North 
Devons,  and  thofe  of  Suilcx,  There  are  exceeding  fafl 
'walkers  amongft  the  York(hire  cows;  and  fome  well 
formed  for  labour,  which  appeared  to  be  bred  between 
Norman  or  Aldemey  ftock,  and  York(hire.  Equal  aSivity 
of  exertion  at  dead  pulls,  or  ability  to  lift  great  weights, 
with  our  beft  cart-horfes,  muft  never  be  expeded  in  the 
moft  improved  breed  of  oxen  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  muft 
be  conceded,  thofe  qualities  are  not  our  material  objeds 
of  purfuit, 

PACE  OP  Asses.  A  herd  or  company  of  thofe 
bea(h. 

7(?PACE.     &/ Amble. 

PACES  OF  A  HoxsE.  The  natural  paces  of  a 
horfe's  legs  are  thtee,  viz.  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop; 
to  which  may  be  added,  an  amble,  becaufe  fome  horfes 
have  it  naturally;  and  fuch  horfes  are  generally  tbe 
fwifteft  amblers  of  anv. 

Horfes  which  go  (nuffling  or  mixt  paces,  between  the 
walk  and  anible,  are  for  the  moft  part  of  no  value  ;  and 
this  oftentimes  proceeds  from  their  fretful  firry  temper, 
and  fometimes  from  a  weaknefs  either  in  their  reins  or 
legs. 

PACK-HORSE.  A  horfe  loaded  on  the  back,  in  ufe 
in  ibme  countries  where  the  roads  are  very  narrow.  They 
were  formerly  ufed  in  the  Vale  of  Berk(hire,  where  what 


are  generallycalled  Bridle-ways,  and  Bridle-gates,  are  f o  this 
day  called  Pack- ways  and  Pack-gates  though  Pack-h^rfes, 
from  the  goodne(s  of  the  carriage  roads,  nave  been  long 
difufed.  1  he  improvements  of  agriculture  and  the  penalties 
incurred  by  thofe  who  avoid  turnpikes.  Have  now^boIKhed 
three  fourths  of  the  bridle-roads  in  England,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  thofe  who  travel  on  horfcback,  and  to  the 
lofs  of  more  than  half  the  pleafure  of  thofe  who  ride  for 
health  or  amufemefit  in  an  enclofed  country. 

PAD.  5^/ Amble. 

PADDOCK-COURSE.    \  A  piece  of  ground  enJ 

PADDOCK.  3   compaflTcd  with  pales  or 

a  wall,  and  conveniently  taken  out  of  a  park :  it  muft  be  a 
ihilelbng,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  the  farther 
end  (hould  be  rome\vhat  broader  than  the  nearer,  becaufd 
that  moft  people  defire  to  fee  the  end  of  a  courfe,  and 
who  wins  thcwager. 

At  the  hither  end  is  to  be  the  dog4)oufe,  where  the 
hounds  are  to  be  kept  that  are  to  run  the  courfe,  whieh 
muft  be  attended  by  two  men,  one  of  them  to  (bnd  at 
the  door,  to  flip  the  dogs,  but  the  other  mifft  be  a  little 
without  the  door  to  (Tip  the  teazer,  to  drive  away  the  deer. 

On  the  other  (ide  are  to  be  made  three  pens  M  as 
many  deer  as  are  deflgned  for  the  courfe;  and  there 
muft  be  alfo  a  keeper  or  two,  to  turn  the  deer  out  front 
the  courfe,  which  the  deer  are  to  run  all  along  by  the  pale  i 
and  on  the  other  fide,  at  the  fame  diftance,  ftand  tiie 
fpedators;  befides  all  which  thefe  pofts  muft  alio  be 
placed  alone  the  courfe. 

1.  Tbe  Taw-poft,  which  is  next  the  dog*bou(e  and 
pens,  and  diftant  from  them  about  an  hundred  and  (ixtj 
yards. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  mile  poft. 

3.  The  half  mile  poft* 
'  4.  The  pinching  poft. 

j.  The  ditch:  which  is  in  lieu  of  a  poft,  beings 
place  fo  made  to  relieve  the  deer,  and  to  keep  them  from 
being  farther  purfued  by  the  dogs  ;  and  hear  this  place 
are  made  feats  for  the  judges  to  fit,  who  are  chofen  to  de- 
cide the  wager. 

As  foon  as  the  greyhounds  that  are  to  run  for  the 
plate  or  money,  are  led  in  the  dog-houfe,  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  keepers,  Aiv ho  by  the  articles  of  all  courfcs, 
are  t6  fee  them  fairly  (lipt;  for  which  end  there  is  put 
about  each  dog  a  filling  collar,  which  is  dipt  through  the 
rinss,  after  the  owners  of  the  dogs   have  drawn  cuts 
which  (hall  have  the  wall,  by  reafon  that  there  (hall  be  no 
more  advantage  to  the  one  than  the  other :  then  the  dog- 
houfe  doors  are  (hut,    and  the    keeper  <  rdered  to  turn 
the  breathed  deer  out  of  the  pen«,  which  is   no  foonef 
done,    and    the  deer  gone   twenty  yards,  but  he  that 
holds  the  teazer,  flips  him,  to  force  the  deer  forward  f 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  law   poft,  the   dog-houfe 
door  is  opened,  and  the   dogs  let    out  and   ftipt.     If 
the  deer  fwerve  before  he  comes  to  the  pinching-poft, 
fo  much  that  his  head  is  judged  to^he  nearer  tbe  dog- 
houfe  than  the  ditch,  then  it  is  juJ^ed  no  match,  and  in 
(tich  a  cafe  it  muft  be  run  again  three  days  after  t  but 
if  there   be    no   fuch  fwerve,    b.t    ihat  the  deer  runs 
itraight,  beyond  the  pinching-  poft,  then  that  dog  that  15 
neareft  the  deer,   when   he  fwcrves,  or   is  blanched    by 
an/  accident,  wms  tbe  match ;  but  if  no  fuch  fwerve 
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liapp^  then  diat  dog  that  leapt  dkt  ditch  firft,  wins  the 
match. 

Pains  in  horses  is  a  dlftcmper,  a  kind  of  ulcer- 
ous fcab)  full  of  a  fretting  mattery  water,  breeding  in 
tbe  pafterns  between  the  fetlock  and  the  heel  5  which 
cotecs  for  want  of  clean  keeping  and  good  rubbmg, 
after  the  horfes  are  come  .off  a  journey,  by  means  of 
whicb>  (and  and  dirt  remaining  in  the  hatr»  frets  the  (kin 
and  ficfli,  which  turns  to  a  k:ab ;  and  therefore  thofe 
horfes  thgkt  have  long  hair,  and  are  rough  about  the 
leet«  are  more  lubje6t  to  this  dtfeafe,  if  they  be  not  kept 
clean. . 

The  figns  arc  thefe,  his  legs  fwcll  with  the  vehement 
heat  that  is  caufed  from  the  venom  and  filthy  water  which 
ifTues  from  the  fcabs,  for.  it  is  fo  (harp  and  fcalding  that 
it  will  fcald  off  the.  hair,  and  breed  fcabs,  as  &r  as  it 
goes*    That  which  cOres  the  licratches  will  fervc  to  heal 

PALATE.  The  upper  part  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  . 
; ,  In  a  horfe,  the  p>Ute  fliould  be  lean,  for  if  it  he  fat, 
I.  #•  full  and  high,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  equal  with  the  ex« 

Eimities  of  his  upper  teeth,  the  lead  height  in  the  li- 
rtv  of  a  bitt  will  be  troublefome,  and  make  him  either 
fbacK  in  the  bridle  and  ^  always  throwing  up  his  head, 
or  otherwife  carry  it  too  low,  which,  befides  the  unfight- 
ltnef«,  will  much  annoy  the  rider's  hand. 

Horfea  are  commonly  bled  in  the  palate  with  a 
|barp-pointed  born,  to  refrelh  and  give  them  an  appe- 
tite. 

PALSY  IN   Horses,  a  difeafe  that  fometimes  de- 
prives the  whole  body  of  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  called  the 
Eeral   palfy,  and  is  incurable  (    but  when  the  ufe  of 
e  part  only  is  taken  away  f  which  moft  comrponly 
,j>ens   in  the  neck)  it  is  then  called  a  particular 


n. 


The  figns  by  which  this  diftemper  is  known,  are, 
that  the  horfe  will  go  grovelling  and  fide-ways  like  a 
crab,  carrying  his  neck  as  if  it  were  broke,  and  will  fet 
forward  crookedly,  with  his  legs,  and  beat  his  head 
againft  the'wall. 

The.  difeafe  proceeds  firom  foul  feeding  in  fenny 
grounds,  which  breeds  grofs  and  tough  humours,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  crudities  and  ill  digeftion,  affe^  the  brain  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  caufed  by  fome  wound  or  blow  upon 
the  temples. 

In  order,  to  a  cure>  bleed  him  in  the  neck- vein  and 
temple-vein,  on  the  contrary  fide  to  the  way  he  turns 
his  neck  J  then  anoint  his  back  all  over  with  pe- 
ifoleunH  pr  oil  of  petre,  and^fwathe  his  neck  with  a  wet 
hay-rope,  even  from  his.  bread  to  his  ears. 

Then  give  htm  for  three  mornings  together  a  pint  of 
old  jnidcadine,  with  a  fpoonful  of  the  powder  of  opo- 
panex,  fiaran^  gentian,  manna,  fuccory,  myrrh,  and  long 
pepper ;  but  put  not  fo  much  of  the  laft  ingredients  as 
of  the  reft. 

This  difeafe  mgy  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  rowel^  in- 
fufions  of  the  herbs,  widi  muftard,  horfe  radilb,  and 
pacllev,  ^aicidulated  with  creoior  tartar,  and  fweetened 
with  honeyk  Bri0c  pi^rge  of  aloes  and  jalap,  or  a  mer- 
curial purge  of  cinnabar  balls;  It  ihould  be  remem- 
bered always  to  acidulate  the  cooling  herb  drinks  with 
cremor  tartar  or  lemon  juice,  as  c^beiwifi:  they  pall 


and  difguft  the  ftomachs  of  horfes;  and  that  generally 
infufions  in  boiling  water,  are  to  be  preferred  to  decoc- 
tions. 

PANNAGE,  1  the  man  of  the  woods,  as  of  beech, 
.  PAWNaGE,  j  acorns,  &c.  which  fwine  or  other 
cattle  feed  on ;  or  the  money  taken  for  feeding  hogs  with 
the  mad  of  the  king's  foreft. 

PANTAS  in  Cattle.  This  difeafe  proceeds  from 
eating  foul  grafs,  or  dry  harih  grafs  in  fummer, 
which  does  not  go  forth  of  their  maw,  but  maketh 
them  go  with  a  fhort  grunt,  and  go  but  a  little  war, 
and  ftand  as  if  tbeywerc  not  able  to  go  half  a  mile.  To 
cure  it. 

Take,  a  auart  of  half  churned  milk  with  die  butter 
init^and  take  a  good  garlic. head,  or  two  little  ones, 
and  peel  them  as  if  they  were  to  eat,  fo  bruife  them  ; 
then  take  a  penny-worth  of  the  fineft  tar  you  can  get, 
and  a  good  handful  of  the  fineft  feathers  that  can  be  got 
without  ftumps,  for  fear  of  fticking  in  the  beaft's  throati 
beat  all  thefe  together^  and,  if  they  chance  to  go  in  lumps, 
put  them  tc^ther  and  beat  in  a  little  foot ;  and  fo  give  it 
to  the  beafts,  and  they  will  be  well  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

PANTONS,  or  Pantabbl-Shobs,  are  a  fort  of 
horfe-(boes  that  ferve  for  narrow  and  low  heels,  4md  fo 
hinder  the  fole  from  growing  too  much  downwards,  fo 
that  the  foot  may  uke  a  better  (bape ;  they  alfo  help 
hoof-binding,  and  are  good  for  Flanders  mares  before 
their  feet  grow  bad.  .    . 

When  a  horfe  is  (hod  with  a  panton,  it  muft  follow 
the  compa&  of  the  foot,  and  the  branches  muft  not  be 
ftraight :  care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  fole  ftrong, 
without  taking  any  thing  almoft  from  it,  otherwife  tb« 
horfe  will  halt. 

PARE.  To  pare  a  horfe*s  foot,  is  to  cut  the  horn  and 
the  fole  of  the  foot,  with  a  buttrice,  in  order  to  (hoe 
him.    . 

PARKS  AND  Warrens,  are  places  where  deert, 
hares,  conies,  &c.  are  endofed  with  pales,  or  a  wali^ 
fo  as  it  were  a  ftore-houfe,  to  be  always  ready  to 
furniih  you  with  thofe  animals  either'  for  ufe  or  pleah 
fure. 

The  firft  Roman  that  inclofed  wild  bealis  vn»  Pul. 
vius  Harpinus.  Varro,  who  lived  28  years  before  Chriif, 
had  the  hrft  hare  warren.  The  firft  park  in  England 
was  at  Woodftock  in  Oxfordftire,  and  was  made  about 
the  year  1124.  ' 

A  park  fhould  have  three  forts  of  land  in  it,  vie. 
mounuinous  and  barren,,  hilly  and  yet  fertile«  plain 
and  fruitful;  the  mountainous  part  (hould  be  well 
covered  with  high  woods,,  at  leaft  a  third  part 
thereof;  the  downs  and  hills,  (hould  have  one- 
third  part  coppices  atid  low -woods;  and  the  plains 
at  leaft  one-third  part  meadows  with  fome  arable  for 
corn. 

A  park  (hould  not  want  a  river  to  run  through  fome 
part  of  it;  alfo  it  ought  to  fiave  a  fmali  brook  or  fprtng; 
but  if  nature  denies  thefe  conveniencies,  art  muft  fupj. 
ply  it  by  ponds  made  to  receive  and  preferve  rain 
that  fells,  and  fucb  ponds  will.be  very  profitable 
for  fi(h  and  fowl»  in  fome  of  which  may  be  made  a  de- 
coy* 

Una  C^  r\r\c^^^ 
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Yovk  flioCrid  have  Jtmt  \»rk  ijrrfl  florW  'di'itfi'  mbny 
rrcc5,  «s  oafc,  bcfech,  -afid  ch^f'mit,  which  are  not  cMktjlt 
to  be  had,  and  are  quick  cf  growth,  efpecially  the  two 
UkR^  rfn^  they  excectl  the  former  alfo  in  fw^eetnefe  and 
f  cfodneft ;  netther  fhouM  ^pfict  peaiv  aM;j^luin  ti^s,  be 
^&iitiftg,,ali  afffofdtf%  good  food  for 'them. 

Ycu  (hould  alfo  have  your  ptrV  ^ell  tndofirdy  if  rpofs- 
fib)^,  ^ith  « ^brlck  6r  «ftone  wftH  5  oh,  for  ^rtt  of  Aat, 
with  a  pale  of  fotind  Oak^  fo  high  and  clofe  joined^  that 
neither  badger  nor  ckt  ca^  cfeep  through,  nor  wolf  rtor 
fox  cat!  fcap  oVer^^  ind  for  -a  further  defence  it  is  not 
ait^ifs  to  •have  a  ;good  qmck-fet  hedge,  wbkrh  flsotdd  be 
alwajrs  kept  in  good  order. 

Sofrie  ^art  bf  iStie  ♦mountain  ^nd  liigh-wood  way  af- 
ford a  4<errtecjs^nd  fdmc  pai^  of  *the  tnWdte  Way  be  for 
aijoriey^'r  hiire  Sv^nvn. 

{n  the  t/hplrtj  yofti  ml^y  !br^d  ytinng  cows  «nd4ioplbt^ 
fior  is  it  MiMs  ^xt  ih  HMt  pitrt  of^6  I6w  jgikmnd,  ^ 
have  H  00%  iihdk*d«riiig  'the '(htmncriokbn. 

Thfcr<e  flioold  iie  tfe  teaft  IKve  or  fix  'hteiofuves  ih  your 
I^ark,  thlit  you  tna^  *ut  wit,  'smH  let  in,  your  -iter,  m 
you  fee  occafibh^  fomfetMm  «)t(fg6tfier  i^  yOar  4ligk 
woods,  where  in  cold  froAs  and  fnow  they  msty  be 
thekef^d^  tmd  fed  t^  the  beepei's  ^ith  hay  krtS  {ti-o* 
veridcr. . 

Y6a  may  h](b  in  fmtimer  let  foch  ^  ^rbpdrtioh  ^ 
ybu  Mtend  'to  ufe,  be  fed  in  better  grqUpd  dnm  the 
#tb>rs  which  areferftore. 

,  You  (hould  make  artificial  holes  ahd  ctvems^r  iMb' 
deer  tb  fi9t^7hta,*as  weH  Hi  the  hot  isxkrfd  feaiferis» 

It  willlie^itiperto  few  therein -gotird^^edeKnexxnti, 
barley-»pdas,^iidthe  Irke^  in  ^hich  har^igeosfdly  delight, 
artd  litlUtb^byiqmcfcly^ow  fi^t. 
V,  And  as  for  conies,  if  you  found  a  trumpdt  tn  fdixfe  ^ 
the  barrbwi,thei^  willbe  fiiaft^bfie  ttitlfthvhete^ri^en 
but^wH  ft*rt'out.  ,        - 

PART,  OR  Depart,  a  word  ufed  in  the  academldg 
pb  fi^fSj  the  motibn  "or  dSStibh  ^  a'horib  when  put-on 
at^ed, 

2^;  As  to theh^i^.  The 4nir atid 4iide, Vre 'in  geh^ral 
^1  tht'bair'aiid  •ikin  '6f  flie  Body  Qf  the  Vor(e. 

2.  TSie  tnahei  fhe  loitg  hair  on  the  horfeH  nelci:. 

3.  ThetQppii%;  or'foVctdp. 

4.  The  fetter-lock,  or  fetlock ;  the  hair  'that  tgror^ 
behind  th6  feet. 

r5.  T-he  coronet, 'or  crdttrt  J  the -Wair  that igroivi'over 
the  topbf the  hoofe. 
6.  The  brills  5  Cfce  hair  on  theeyt^liA. 

}ts  to  the  Heady  Necl^emd  Bre^ft. 

1.  *f  he  creft,  or  crift  j  the  ridge  on  the  upper  part  of 
iheneck,  where  the  mane- grows. 

2.  The  neck ;  is  accounted  aU  from  tht4iead  tothe 
Weaft  and  (houlders. 

3.  The  breajjt,  brifket,  orcheft;  is  the  fore^palrt  bi 
die  iteck  at  the  (boulder  down  the  fofie-Iegs. 

4.  The  ilar'is  in  the  forehead. 

5.  iThe   rache    do  wit   to   the    face;    when   the 


Mr  is  of  ^(Sim  til«NS  M^mt  Itmi  1M'  f9ft  «l 

the  head. 

I.  Tiie  withaK^  sretbe  top  tit  die  fiioQlder-blirfasi 
tt  thefetting  (Wiethe  nedb. 

T.  The  dbck)  i«  thefThroe  wh«pe  the  faddfefs  Me. 

3.  The  mvel-tgBdl ;  on  thie  blic4c  Of^{x^«e  tiie  naVek 

H.  The  reins)  ts  all  the  middle  of  risre  badk 4^-6111  tM 
n)a'm  to  the  tsil  ^  tthe  \ii^  of  the  back. 

5.  The  dock  or  ftrunt ;  is  the  tail  of  the  horfe.         ^ 

*.  TitcifihdiMitii^w  wel;  the^fe. 

J.  Tte  fwoy,  «r  fcvayed  btdc)    h  the  liditoi^,^ 
finltii^  fldwh  ^<rf tteblfcrk'boile. 

ft.  Theirtirefpple  |  the  #M*fi)pb. 

19.  T^^i#(b'{Aic^^  v^tkft  tob'psttdftlltblllyv 

lO.  The  belly;    the  middle  of  the  belly  where  ^' 
navdl'fe^  tkte  ki^^phict. 

.    tr.  Thbilahk^  1t(lfc'4iMMtfiftbfiAetet%v'»^t 
die  fiiteeh. 

12.  The^oifis;  VretteJl^iideryiMs  rieir  the'thf^ 
on  each  (At  the  fte^th. 

13.  Tbt)  (heath  4s  the  ick^  ftlh^mtSMft  ^fafch  lAd 
yard  Is. 

1 4.  The  jrards  ^i^  ^Ms  bydrttlill.     ' 

15.  Tttenut;   h  theb^ali(b^%ftdl>fUlsyltr6. 

16.  The  cckl»;  ^is  Ae  ffltifti^n  Mtfdi  thetbMes  tHre. 

17.  The  fillets;  are  the  fore  parts  of  the  fliouhfHs 
nwtttheb«aifl%. 

hS.  The  fid«^  the  neafar-ted^ylkrftier^cfe,  rfflHgi 
Ude. 

19.  The%u«od?s  J  lal-e  the  hWaer  parti  "bf  ^lidiflfe^ 

20.  The  top  of  the  butt<k:k ;    is  that  part  next  *tWl 
ridge  Oftlfe  batk^tnd  lail. 


jfs'to  We  fhiibsafa  2J^. 

•  I.  Thefiiffle,  or  ftiffle-joint ;  is  the  ffirft  MMtmf 
bendli%'«oxt  tiw  btieedch,  inld  wo^^the  »fbi^,  ^bich 
betfids  forwards. 

ft.  THethi^>;  4s  <hatipartlfetweeii)tbed*MR«tf^ 
ftrflfc  jot  W. 

3.  The  chambrel,  or  elbow ;  is  the  joitft,  QOr  fite 
bendiag'of  >die  is^tr  part  df^e  Milferdegs  XMCt  ^bMida 
backwards  from  th^'body. 

%.  Tb?  bam  and  b^t,  6r  tbtttt^t';  'fc  the  >hi^viHl 
bending  of  the  chmibrels  It4s<^)foiafed  'fbrtb^.rteftlii^ 
of  the  knees  inxheforemoft4m. 

3.  The  hou^,  leg,  or  ftaiAf;  radh^JS  ^fhWfe'tbe 
chambrel  to  the  fetlo£k,  or  tpffteHR-j^bft^yTtlMi^llM.    ^ 

6.  Thefmidl  of^the  ic^;  Is  the4ftUitl>|laiit'df  Ae'to^ 
both  tn' the  hinder  and  fore-itegs. 

J.  The  foul  of  the  lee;. 
.  The  backuTme*rs  of  fhe'lt|,3te  tl^*wk'dftitelefo 
Jibove-the  fettock. 

9.  Thepaftern^*fi6d(ftA^3^t,<dr%n^1^;4i>flfejbf^ 
thefetlook^,  whidhbrtids'in«<l 'the feet  IW-wartte. 

TO.  The  corowst;  Is  the^f^ot  «WVt  H*e  Ixottf  df  *the 
ancie-joint,  fercdlled^inJSinirti^^n 
XI.  Tbe<ruDb. 
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They1)Ieccl  Jn  (he  tail  or  dock^  vith  a  Icmg  laneeU 
f6r  a  fever  and  purfinif?. 

PARTRIDGES,  hcinz  n^aturally  a  cowardlj;,  fear- 
fUl,  fiitiple  "bird,  are  eafify  deceived  or  beguiled  with 
.  SuiV'Sevice  whatever,  by  train-bait,  engime,  call,  ftalc:;,^^* 

l^fliall  in  the  firft  place  be^in  to  confider their  hauots, 
whirrh  are  not  certain,  but  various ;  any  covert  will  ferv^ 
their  turn,.and  foinctiraes  none  aV ail. 

The  places  they  delight  in  mdft  are  corn  fields^ 
dpcclsSly  whflft  the  corn  -grows,  for  binder  that  cover 
they  Oielter  and  breed;  neitl^er  arc'thofe  places  unfre- 
quented by  them  when  the  corn  is  down,  by  reafon  cf 
the  grain  they -Rnd  there,  fheheight  of  v\^hlch  they  delight 
in,  being  to  them  as  a  covert  or  Xhelter  when  4he 
wheiTCfnAbte'TS  murh  untrodden;  and  they  will,  in  the 
borrows,  ^zmongft  the  dots,  brambles,  and  long  £r^fs, 
5.'  '*rhi  f^g  Of  the  tett ;  which  Tome  CaB  tht'bati  df  *ndebmli  themfclves  and  .coveys,  which  are  fometimes 
the  foot.  '  twenty  in  number,  nay,  thirty  in  a  covey* 

6.  The  rift  of  the  hoofj  is  that  part  that  is  pared  or  Whth^he  winter  feafon  is  arrivea,  and  thefc  ftUbWe 
cut  off,  itbfeH|gteiok)iigfiwif*i^trfT«^  *rf*  are  ploughed  up,  or  over-foiied  with  catrte^ 
frulh  and  the  heel.  paftriBges  rrfort  into    the  upland  meadows,   aiid  lodge 

7.  laPheteei^  Is  rfie^rtfingm  )fhMnid*cM)f^tiiclble5  trt^the^ad -^fs,^or  fog  under  hedges  amongft  rnole 
"die  Tiarwiw  teel. 

^  The  tDes;  «re  the  ^re*Jptits  nf  tbe  hlM6,  site 
•^tiaitcrf,  tbfc  itiffilei  of^tbe^idDfii. 

9«  Thet|Mfl«rn,c>r^fbiecs%ihfft^rtc4i«dtr!SherlMeQk 
^tD*t>hQof, 


t%.  T^a  HWMiWcn- ;  »rs  that  part  WhWi  ettfends  From 
ic  ^n^Witrs  *«)  this  to^  joint  of  fhe^high. 
13.   The  thi^  J  reWfhts  *rom  the  tfcnt  of  tfie  Wrgh  to 

^4.   The***trltg'brfoiHj;  is4he  i4g1it  teg  brftrrc. 
t-jj.  TThelt^xtwiieaffer  fcg%rfbre-,  ^^e4eft  leg  rff 
>ft  aKitig  fritc  JbrffWfe,  ttr  ^e  v»hg**ft. 

Asia  the  FeiU 

I.  The trodf,  tfr  hdrn,    ' 

a.  •  The  colfifi :  is  %he  hoUow  dt  th^*ht)oY  In  Which  l!he 
folJt  ts  fi^ftiJ,  thfe  foot  'faflen  off. 

'3.  Thc'fruft;  is  the  render  p^aitcff  the 'hoof  *ne5rt  the 
hfefel. 

4.  *T.he  felfc  biF'ihteTodt. 


Pmsyf)9  ^Hatfe's  ISdBy -proper  te  Ueidin.' 


hills,  or  under  the  roots  df  tt^tf-,  fome times  they 
tefort  to  coppices  and  under-woods^  efpccially  if  any 
tom-fieHs  are  adjacent,  or  where  grows  broomj  brakes, 

In^e  harviift-time,  when  every  field  k  full  of  men 
Ttnd  cattle,  in  the  day  time,  you  will  find  them  in  the 
^faNoiDi^'Ifi^t^s  which  are  next  a(|}oining  to  the  corn, 
fields,  where ihey  lie  luilcing  til!  evening  or  morning, 
aitd  then  they'feed  amoqg.fhe  Ibeaves  of  corn. 

When  you  Icnov/  their  haunt^g,  ^^ccordiqg  to  the  fitu- 
•ation  of  fhe  country  andTeafon  of  the  yeai;,  your  next 
rare  miift  1)e  tb  1Gnd  them  out  in  their  Haunts,  whic|i 
is  doinrfeveral  ways.  'Some  do  it  by  the  eye  only  i  and 
this  art  can  never  be  taught,  but  learned  by  frequent 
experience,  diftinguifhing  thereby  the  .Qolour  of  the 
partridge  ff^to -that  of 'the  ^ear*,  land  how,  an4  in 
what  manner  they  lodge  and  couch  together }  by  which 


Tt  istlfijd  to  Weed  botfts  in  the  Jugufer*vdns,^rch 
'He  oti  each'fide  of  flit  tiect-forthe  if^rcy,  ^mange,  re*-' 
Tflcttan,  and  feveril  other  dinenmers;  and  »alfc  bjr  -w^ 
^6i  <rfepetifion  twi<5e  a  year,  to  ^11  ihbrfes  Aat  feed  well 
-anfl'hboUr  but  Iktle. 

Btedd  b  uftrally  trfken  ft^jm  the  temjiles,  wi&^ferill 
lancet,  for  1)itesicJr*lfl6^Vs  on  the -eyes, 

^affters  hatf^  a  'fanttft  ^ade  orn  purpt^fe  for  djnmittg 
"dfVirins  berteath'thetdttgue,  for  bead-!aches,^rfer  be-  ^      ^^        ^-   , 

ibgdifcufted  or  over-hcated  by  cxceffive  labour,  tir for   W'^nV'^ou  ininr  eotee  rtear»«ot?^to^^      theybemg 
•dWlic^^rta  the  vim.  tt'^cryitezy1>nra,  and  founwrfling  to  take  fh^  wing,  that 

Itisiifuil  tt)'Hteed'hurfts-hi  the  griftte^oftbe  nofe,  5^/J??"y  **'?**^  your  foot  upon/them  before  they 
-v^ithout  any  regard  WhiYher  they 'hit  Ihe^vein  or  not.;  ;[*^«'J*«^  ^t<y^\m  proudo  not  ftand  atid^ze  on  them^ 
^atfd'thi$i$aIfo'forch(Jlits,viye8,^ahdirefngnmchwer-  Wt be  mxontinual  motion,  otherwife  they  will  fprin^ 
'heated.  .  **?  ^^^  ^  gene. 

florfcs  are  let  'Wt)od  in  ^the  ftiiHdte  df  the  pahte,  ^Artdther  way  todrfcorer  them,  is  by  going  to  flieir 
-ibcyvethe  fourth  ^ar,  tvith   a  lancet  or  ihafp  horn,   haunts' very 'eaHy  m  the  mo^^^^  at  the  clofe  of  the 

•^/riien  they  have 'been<dJfeaftcd,terriffiia,  or  t)V«r4wted    £1*^"^'!?'^     mi^^  called  the  jucking-time,  and  there 
<a'nd  dall.  *=*        '  :  mten  for^he  callmg  6f  tbecock-partridge,  which  is  very 

.    Blood  is  taken  from  the  ^bdfiHtfk,  tt-  thigh  ^eitis  tJf  ^^^^^^  ^arneft,  and  after  feme  few  calls  the  hen  will 
%)ffes,  for   ftraitts  in   the  fcoulflcrsjor  the  ttfange  In   "'It?"''  ^^^    ^  ^^^\  ^'"^^P^    5^«y    '"^^^    together, 


thbfe  parts. 

Ho/fes  'blooded  in  the  pifterns,  -with  *a  fleam^  r>r  a 
lancet,  for  ftrains  jor  infirmities  in  the  hams  or  knees. 

They  late  let  btebjd  »in  theuo<$,  with  a'buttrice,  or 
♦dfacwtni  iron,  for  beating  tn  ^he  feet>  and  irffirmtties 
in  the  iegs,'firch  lis  IWcllibgs  "ahd  opprcteons  6ftWe 
'flervi^s. 

The  I9ank  veins  ^re  fdmetlmes  6p^ed  widi  a  foiall 
laticct  made  for  that  purpbfe,  for  the  farcy. 

^lood  is  drawn  with  fleams  In  theHit  df  tKfcthigl^s, 
tor'blows  and  tlfahls  in  theliaUnche^. 


*means  they  meet  ^ 
which  you  mav  know  by  their  rejoicing-and  cthaTtering 
one  'With  another ;  upon  hearing  <Jf  which  take  your 
mnge  about 'them,  drawing  nearer  "and  nearer  to  the 
place  where  you  heard  them  jucK.>nj  ca'fting  your. eye 
towards'ihe*furrows'of  the  lands,  and. there  you  will  fooa 
find  where  the  covey'lie?. 

The  befl-,  fureft,  and  eafieft  wav  for  finding  of  par ' 
tridgcs  is  by  the  «aU,  Having  ^TH-ft  learned  the  true 
and  natural  notes  of  the  partridge,  knowing  how  to  tune 
eaery  ndte  hi  it s^Jrop^ffcejy,  applying  them  ta  their  due 

timeSOHld  fcafons.  r^  r^r^r^\r->^ 
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Bciiig  p^rftSt  herein^  either  mornings  or  evenings, 
(all  other  times  being  improper)  go  to  their  haunts, 
a.'id  having  ^ec^red  yourfelf  in  fomc  fecret  place  where 
you  may  fee  and  not  be  feeii,  liftcn  a  while  if  you  can 
near  the  partridges  call  j  if  you  do,  anfwer  them  again 
in  the  fame  notes,  and  as  they  change  or  double  their 
notef,  fo  muft  you  in  like  manner ;  thus  continue  doing 
till  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  you:  having  them 
in  your  view,  lay  yourfelf  on  your  back,  and  He  without 
motion,  as  if  you  were  dead,  by  this  means  you  may  knovr 
their  whole  number. 

i 
How  t$  iah  ihtm  zuiib  nets^ 

The  nets  for  taking  of  partridges  muft  be  every  way 
like  your  pheafant  nets,  both  for  length  and  breadth, 
except  that  the  meihes  muft  be  fmaller,  being  made  of 
the  fame  thread,  and  dyed  of  the  fame  colour. 
'  Having  found  out  the  covey,  draw  forth  your  nets, 
and  taking  a  large  circumference,  walk  a  good  round 
pace  with  a  carelefs  eye,  rather  from  than  towards 
them,  till  you  have  trimmed  your  nets,  and  made  thfm 
'ready  for  the  purpofe ;  which  done,  you  muft  draw  in 
your  circumference  lefs  and  lefs,  till  you  come  within 
the  length  of  your  net,  then  pricking  down  a  ftick 
about  three  feet  long,  faften  one  end  of  the  line  to  your 
net,  and  make  it  fait  in  the  earth  as  you  walk  aoout, 
for  you  mud  make  no  ftop  or  ftay  \  then  lettirg  the 
net  flip  out  of  your  hands,  fpread  it  open  as  you  go, 
and  fo  carry  and  lay  it  all  over  the  partridges* 

If  th^y  mould  lie  ftraggling,  fo  that  you  cannot  cover 
them  all  with  one  net,  then  draw  forth  another,  and  do 
with  that  as  you  did  with  the  former;  and  fo  a  third  if 
there  be  occafion ;  having  fo  done,  rufli  in  upon  them, 
who  being  affrighted,  will  fly  up,  and  fo  be  entangled  in 
the  nets.  ^ 

Haw  to  take  tbem  with  Bird-Umi. 

Get  the  largeft  wheat-ftraws  you  can,  an4  cut  them 
•(F  between  knot  and  knot,  and  lime  them  with  the 
ftrongeft  bird-lime.  Go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges 
and  call ;  if  you  are  anfwered,  prick  at'  fome  diflance 
from  you  your  lime- draws  ;  in  many  crofs-rows  and 
ranks,  crofs  the  lands  and  furrows,  taking  in  two  or 
three  lands  at  leaft,  then  lie .  cipfe  and  call  again,  not 
ceaflng  till  you  have  drawn  them  towards  you,  fo  that 
they  be  intercepted  by  the  way  by  your  limed  ftrawF, 
which  they  (hall  no  fooner  touch  but  they  will  be 
^nfnared  ;  and'  by  reafon  they  alt  run  together  like  a 
brood  of  chickens,  they  will  fo  befmear  and  daub  each 
other,  that  very  few  will  efcape. 

This  way  of  taking  pai  tridges  is  only  to  be  ufed  \ti 
ftubble  (ieids,  from  Augud  till  Chriftmas :  but  if  you  will 
t.ke  thehn  in  woods,  paftures,  or  meadows,  then  you 
muft  lime  rods,^  the  fame  as  for  pheafa^nts,  and  ftick 
(hem  in  the  ground  after  the  fame  manner. 

To  drlvi  Partridges. 

The  driving  of  partridges  is  more  agreeable  than,  any 
other  way  of  taking  them  \  the  manner  of  it  is  thus  : 


Nf  ake  an  enetne  in  the  form  of  a  hoHe,  cut  ^t  of 
canvas,  and  (luff  it  with  ftra^v,  or  fuch  like  matter, j|S 
in  plate  XV.  With  this  artificial  horie  and  your  nets, 
go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges,  and  having  found  out  the 
covey,  add  pitched  your  neu  .below,  you  muft  go  above, 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  you  muft  drive 
downward:  let  j^our  nets  be  pitched  ft>pe  wife,  and 
hovering.  Then  having  your  fiace  covered  with 
fomething  that  is  green,  or  of  a  dark  blue,  you  muft, 
putting  the  engine  before,  ftalk  towards  the  partridges 
with  a  flow  pace,  raifmg  them  on  their  feet,  but^not 
their  wing;s,  and  thoy  ^ill  naturally  run  before  you.   . 

If  they  chance  to  run  a  by-way,  or  contrary. to  your 
purpofe,  then  cfofs  them  with  your  engine,  and  by  fo 
^cing  them,  they  will  run  into  that  track  you  would 
have  them ;  thus  by  a  gentle  flow  pace,  you  may  n;iake 
them  run  and  go  which  way  you  wiil^  and  at  laft  drive 
them  into  your  net.  .      '^ 

To  taie  Partrtdgis  with  a  Setting^g. 

There  is  no  method  of  taking  them  fo  good  as  by 
help  of  a  fetting-dog,  wherefore,  before  you  proceed  to 
the  iport,  yoQ«are  to  underftahd^  what  few  fportfiDen 
but  already  know,  that  a  fetting  dog  is  a  lufty  land- 
fpaniel,  taught  by  nature  to  hunt,  the  partridges  more 
than  any  chafe  whatever,  running  the  fields  over. with 
fuch  alacrity  and  nimblenefs  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to 
his  fury.and  defire,  and  yet  by  art,  under  fuch  excellent 
command  that  in  the  very  height  of  his  career,  by  a  hem 
or  found  of  his  mailer's  voice,  he  fiiall  ftand,  gaze  about 
Jiim,  look  in  his  matter's  face,  and  obferve  his  diredliom, 
whether  to  proceed,  ftand  ftill,  or  retire :  nay,  when  he 
is  even  juft  upon  hi  prey,  that  he  may  evei>  take  it  up  in 
his  mouth,  yet  his  obedience  is  fo  framed  by  art,  that 
inftantly  he  will  either  ftand  ftill,  or  fall  down  flat  on 
bis  belly,  without  daring  to  make  any  noifc  or 
motion  till  his  mafter  comes,  to  him|  and  then 
he  will  proceed  in  all  things  to  follow  his  direcr 
tions. 

Having  a  dog  thus  qualified  by  art .  and  nature,  take 
him  with  you  where  ^partridges  haunt,  there  c^ft  oft* 
your  dog,  and  by  fome  word  of  encouragement  that  he 
is  acquainted  with,  engage  him. to  range,  but  never  tioo 
far  from  you  ;  and  fee  that  he  beats  his  ground  juftly  and 
even,  without  cafting  about,  or  flying  now  here,  now 
there,  which  the  mettle '  of  fpme  >vijl  do,  if  not  cor- 
refted  and  reproved;  therefore^  when  you  perceive 
this  fault,  you  muft  inftantly  call  him  iii  whh  a  hem, 
and  fo  check  him  that  he  dare  not  do  the  iik^  again  for 
that  day  J  fo  he  will  range  afterwards  with  more  ten*^ 
perance,  frequently  looking  in  his  mafter's  face,  as  if  he 
would  gather    from    thence    whether   tie    did  well   or 

If  in  your  dog's  .ranging  you  perceive  him  to  ft<>p  on 
a  fudden,  or  feand  ftiU,  you  muft  then  m  k?  up  to  Kim, 
(for  without  doiitt  he  hath  fet  the  paririd^eyand  ^'fopp 
as' you  come  to  him,  command  him  to  go  neater  to  it,  but 
if  he  goes  npt,  but  either  lies  ftilL  Qr  ftaqds  ftialcinff  his 
tail,"  and  now  and  then  looking  batk»  then  ceafc  7ron» 
urging  him  further,  and  take  your  circumference.  Walk- 
ing uft,  looking  ftraight  before  the  nofc  of  the  dp|j» 
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and   thereby  fte  how  the  coVeylies,  whether  cbfe  ior 
firaggling,  .      - 

■  Then  commanding  the  dog  to  lievftill,  draw  forth 
ypur  net,  and  pritk.one  ^nd  niithe.^r0und^  nod  fpcead 
your  net  all  OfMii,  and  fo>  cover  at  immf  partridges,  as 
ypu  cair;  which  done,  make  in  wttli  anoire  and  (prtiig< 
up  the: partridges,,  u^tch  (hall:  no  (bodffr  rife  but  they 
will  be  ieatan^^  ill  die  net*  And  if^  yoti  let  go  the  oldL 
cock  and  hen,  ic  wi^  boa  means,  ta  iocreafe  your  (port. 
&^Game  Laws* 

PARTRlDGfc-SHOOTING,>fe  Shootuco.  i 
.  PASi&ADJ£,  m  a  treadi  or  way,  that  a  hprfe  makes 
oftMtieff;  t^ri  once  upon  Che  fame  extent  of  ground, 
pacing  and  repaffiog  from  one  end  of  its  length  to  the 
otber,  which,  cannot,  be  done  without  changing  the 
h^nd,  or  turniDg  and  making  a  domi-tour  at  each  of 
tbecxtremitieabf  the  ground.  ' 
■  PASSAGE  ;  to  pafifage  a  horfe,  is  to  make  him  go 
upon  a  walk  or  trot  upon  tWv)  paftes  or  treads,  between 
the  two  beds,  and  fide-ways,  fo  that  his  hips  make  a 
triiiSt  parallel  to  that  made  by  his  fliou}der&« 

,  But  for  a  padagf  there  is  (o  much  art  required,  that  a 
Ixurfe  is  two  or  three  years  in  breeding  to  that  mao^e, 
and  of  (ix  horfes,  it  is  very  much  if  two  of  them  (ucc^ 
in  it* 

,  PASSAGE  OF  HoBSBs  by  Sea.  A  perfoo  who 
took  ak  ftallion  over  to  America,  upon  deck^  gives  cautions 
againft  that  as  a  very  dangerous  pradice.  Previous  to 
fSipping  horfes,  their  (hoes  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  their 
tQe^  (bortened.  In.a  long  paffagey'thev  ought  frcquentty 
to  have  ma(hes;  fometiihes  with  brimftune  and  cream  of 
tartar,  equal  quantities,  mixed  in  them. " 

PA:>T£S  FOR  Birds  :  this  is  a  general  food  and  is 
flRade  as  follpws : 

Grind  half  a  peck  of  the  fineft  horfe  beans,  well  dried, 
very  fipe,  and  b^ult  them  through  a  fine  boulter,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  for  wheat  meal ;  or  if  your  fto«^k  of  birds  dr>  not 
require  fo  great  a  quantity,  tiike  in  the  foUowiag  propor- 
tion, vix. . 

Of  the  faid  meal,  two  pounds ;  of  the  bcft  fweet  al- 
monds,  blanched,  one  pound ;  beat  thefe  very  well  in  a 
mortar,  to  which  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fre(b  but- 
ter that  is  entirely  without  any  fait:  all  of  which  put 
into  a  copper  faucepan,  well  tinned^  mixed  all  well 
together,  and  fet  the  pan  over  a  charcoal  fire,  that  the 
pafte  may  not  fmcll  of  fmoi^k,  and  keep  cootiouaily 
ftirring  it  all  the  while  it  fland^  upon  the  fire  with  a 
wooden-fpoon,  that  fo  it  may  boil  gradually,  and  not 
burn*to;  then  take  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  Kttlc 
faffrop,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  having  fome 
virgins-honey  ready,  drop  in  fome  by  degrees*  conti- 
nuallv  ftirring  it,  that  all  the  ingredients  may  incorporate*. 
,  This  being  done,  take  a  cullender,  made  with  fuch 
holes  as  will  let  through  the  compound,  which  (hould 
be  thin,,  and  not  lie  in  lumps  i  and  the  remainder  of 
the  paiie  is  to  be  beat  io  a  mortar  again,  and  if  it  will  not 
pals  tnrough  the  botes,  fet  it  upt>A  the  fre  again,  and 
let  it  boil  gently,  and  tnen  try  to  force  it  through  the 
cullender,  till  it  comes  to  fuch  a  quantity  and  quality 
as  is  fit  for  the  quD^ber  of  birds  you  keep.  Repeat  this 
as  often  as  you  have  qccafion. 
This  pafte  may  be  mixed  witb.any  bird-meat  what- 


ei^er,  atid  Is  i  (h-engthening  deahfing  diet,  which  wiir 
continue  good  for  fix  mo&ih$  if  yoa  pour  a  little  melted 
clarified  honey  upoh  rt. 

Pastes  FOR  Fishino,  are  vafioufly  compounded, 
almoft  according  to  the  angler's  own  fancy;  but  there 
(hould  always  be  a  little  cotton  wool,  (haved  lint,  or 
fine  flax,  to  keep  the  parts  of  it  together,  that  it  may  not 
fall  off  the  hook:  White  bread  and  honey  wiH  make  a 
proper  pafte  for  carp  or  tench.  Fine  white  bread  alone, 
with  a  little  water,.- will  •  ferve  for  #oach  and  dace; 
and  mutton  ^  fuet  and  foft  new  cheefe  for  a  barbel. 
Strong  cheefe  with  a  little  butter  and  coloured  yellow 
with  faffron,  will  nuike  a  good  winter  pafte  for  a 
cbubu 

Other  paftes  are  made  as  folloyir:  Take  bcan-flouri 
or,  if  thalTis  not  to  be  got,  wheat  flour,  and  the  tendercft 
part  of  the  ^leg  of  a  young  rabbit,  wbel^,  or  kitten  ; 
as  much  virgin-wax  and  flieep  fuet:  beat  them  in 
a  mortar  till  they  are  perfeflly  incorporated ;  then  with 
a  litilc  clarified  honey,  temper  them  before  the  fire 
into  a  pafte.  6ome  omit  iht  bean  and  wheat«flour, 
others  the  virgin- wax  and  fheep  fuet,  only  when  they  ufe 
it  for  carp. 

Take  (beep's  blood,  cheefe,  fine  white  bread  and  cla- 
rified honey :  make  all  into  a  pafte. 

Take  cherries  without  ftones,  iheepis  blood,  fine 
bread,  and  falFron  to  colour  it  with,  and  make  a  pafte. 

Tarke  fat  old  cheefe,  ftrong  rennet,  mutton  kidney* 
fuet,  wheat-flour,  and  annifeed^water :  beatthc|m  all  into 
a  pafte.  •  If  it  be  for  chub,  add  fome  roafted  bacon. 

Take  the  fatteft  old  cheefe,  the  (feongeft  rennet, 
muttoo' kidney  (iiet,  and  turmeric  reduced  into  a  fine 
powder;  work  all  into  a  pafte.  Add  the  turmeric  only 
till  the  pafte  becomes  oiF  a  very  fine  yeUow  colour. 
This  is  excellent  for  chub,  as  are  alfo  Jihe  two  follow*^ 
ing. 

.  Take  fome  of  the  oldeft  and  ftrontgeft  Cheihire  cheefe 
you  can  get,  the  crumb  of  a  (^ne  manchet,  or  French 
roU,  and  fome  (beep's  kidnev-foet;  ptu  thefe  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  beat  them  into  a  ptfie,  adding  as  much  clarified 
honey  as  will  be  fufficient  to  fweeten  it.. 

Take  a  few  (hrimps  or  prawns,  pull  off  thek"  (helh 
and  (kins,  and  beat  tht  dear  meat  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
little  honey,  till  it  becomes  a  pjifte.  When  yeu  bait 
with  a  piece  of  thisy.  let  the  pomt  of  the  hook  be  but 
lightly  covered. 

Take  fine  flour  and  butter,,  with-  jaffroa  to  coiour  iti, 
and  make  a  pafte  for  roach  and  dace 

But  anwng  all  the  variety  of  paftes,  there  ia  aone  (m 
often  u(ed  as  the  fimple  and  plain  one  made  with  white  / 
bread  and  milk,  which  requires  only  clean  hands*. 

fhe-  following  obfervations  concemrng  paftes  majr 
be  of  u(e  to  a  young  angler,  beiiig  all  founded  on*  expe<» 
rience: 

In  September,  and  all  winter  months,  when  you  angle 
for  chub,  carp,  and  bream,  with  pafte,  let  the  bait  be 
as  big  as  a  large  hasle  nut  t  but  f^r  roach  and  dace,  the 
bignefs  of  an  ordinary  beanis  (ufficieni. 

You  may  add  to  any  pafte,  afla-Toetida,  oil  of  poly*^ 
body  of  the  oak,  oil  of  ivy,  oil  of  petre,  gum  ivy,  andt' 
many  other  tilings,  wbichifooietimes  wonderfully  increaiir 
yourfport.  (^    Wfe    T 
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Wbe«  your  angle  pUb  pafte,  ym  &au\i  dude  sufUll 
,^dce,  andufe  a  qutll  ficat^afnAall  ftod^,  aqutckcye, 
a  nimble  rod  and  hand.  The  fame  rules  hM  ianrgaid 
to  M  teodor  baits. 

N.  B.  Tlw  fpawn  of  any  fiih  {(alman  efpcdally) 
beat  CO  a  ptile^  or  boiled  till  fo  hard  ai  to  hang  on  ^le 
book  I  or  the  iiefli  of  aivy  fifl)  beat  to  pafte,  or  cut  (ntor 
imail  bits,  is  a  choice  ba^t  hff  alxnoft  all  fiih. 

Take  coculua  indtcus,  Andy  poandrd,  four  oanceS); 
mix  it  with  cumnrin,  old  cheefe^  and  wheat^floor, 
about  two  ounces  of  each  i  Woiic  them  into  a  pafto  with 
white  wine,  then  divide  it  into  pieces  about  tte  fnsc  of 
peafei  which  throw  into  ftanding  waters;  all  that  tafle 
will  prcfently  be  flupified  and  fwim  to  the  top,  fotha^ 
you  may'catcb  them  with  your  bands. 

N  B.  $ome  nfc  brandy  infiead  of  wine,  and  put  nux 
vomica^  fineljT  grated,  into  the  cofnpofidon. 

Take  goat's  Uood,  barley-meal,  and  lees  «f  iwtet 
vi4iiie  wine,  mix  them  with  the  lungs  of  a  goat,  bolted 
and  pounded  fine ;  make  the  whole  into  piUt,  which 
thffow  into  pdnda  or  pits,  and  yocr  may  foob  catch  thv 
fifii,  who  iwrH  prore  intoxicated.     Sie  Anoliko. 

PASTERN  OF  A  Horse,  the  diftance  between  the 
joint  of  the  mane  and  coi»onet  of  the  hoof. 

This  part  (hould  be  ihort,  efpeciaDiy  in  the  middle*. 
fii^dd  horte,  ftecaofe  long  paftenis  are  weak,  and  can- 
not h  wtU  c^ore  ^avel ;  hmt  have  pafterns  fe  long 
and  flejtiUc^  that  the  horfe  in  walking  almoft  toadies 
tbe-gnnind  with  them,  whkh  it  a  great  imperfection, 
and  a  iign  of  little  or  no  ibongtb)  liicfa  hodes  net  being 
fit  for  any  kind  of  toil  and  Mgue* 

PASTERN  JOINT,  the  joint  next  a  horfc'i.  fiiotv 
which  18  laid  to  be  trowned^  when  without  being  golfed 
or  bort  there  ia  a  fWditng  romnd  it  bentath  the  fltin^ 
in  teat  of  a  cittk^  about  half  iho  breadth  of  otie's  fin^- 
gcr. 

k  proeeede  team  a  bittsouf  g^ered  hy  tnuch  tratel, 
at)dlk(Sw«  tbnt  ttae.hocfe'fc  kgshaiKebnntoo  mucbufed* 

When  tbt  paOern-jeifft  MeDt  after  tsavdhng,  cba{eiti 
^vcry  tootmmg  -mi  ev^ng  with  a  mixture  oi  iw»  pans* 
of  brandy  and  one  of  oil  ofDoC6« 

If  th^fiMflng  be  lar^  uppty  the  red  honey  charge 
wiA  a  convenient  batfai  wnA  tf  it  be  hard,  lay  on  a 
poidtice  of  Tve  foiled  in  thick  wine. 

FAT£R-NOST£k.LINE,  [in  Angling]  ii  when 
fix  or  eight  very  fmall  hooks  are  tied  along  aline,  one- 
bdf  fe(Miitaov«neatb  other. 

PATTIN-SHOE,  a  horfe-Aoc  fo  calkd^  wnder 
iNiirift  as  foidu'tdr  a  fort  of  hdf  baH  of  iron,  holkiw 
withiniit  isttftd  far  h^x^fliot  horfef,  and  put  op^n  a 
found  footv  to  chQ  end  that  the  horfe  not  being -abk  to 
itand  -^pmn  that  feot  wicboitt  pain,  may  be  condrained 
lofapport  bhnfdif  Upon  the  Ianie-4oot,  and  fo  hinder  the 
finews  from  (hrinking,  and  the  haunches  from  drying  up^ 

They  Kkewsfe  cEap  panfawiboes  upon  horfcs  that  are 
%rf-ained  m  the  fboiddf rs. 

PAW  tUE  GKoutNt).  A  iKirfe  paws  the  ground, 
when  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful)  he  does  not 
Fcrft  it  ^}dn  thb  ground^  and  foara  to  hurt  himfetf  as  he 
tioWcf. 

PAWING  TUB  Qaoirtm,  ia  alfo  after  the  a6kion  4af 
a  ipirited  hoife,  when  he  wi(hes  to  move  on* 


*  PEACOCKS,  a^e  bi^that  ferve  ratber  to  delight 
the  eye  than  for  profit:  the  beft  quality  belonging  to 
them  is  tha^'tbty  cOeanfeand  .cfear  the  yard  from  ve- 
nomoasLOiea^iet^  fucb  ac  fnakea,  addera,  toads,  nowtt. 
bk.  which  aoe  ifaeir?  doily  food  f  whence  tbeir  fie&  be- 
ctmea  vexy  unwhobfemcs  and  is  ufed  at  great  feafts 
more  aa  a  rarity  tbaa  upon  any  other  account.  If  you 
roaft-  one  of  tbem  ever  fh  dcy,  fet  it  by,  and  look  on  it 
the  next  day,,  it  .wiU.  feem  blood-caw,  «$  if  itwera  not 
roafted  at  all.  ... 

The  hsnr  gemraUy  by  their  egga  abroad  in  hedges 
and'  buflusf  ^twhenr  the  cock  canaoo  find  them^  wbo 
otherwtfe  will  hmk  them;  therefore  as  foon-  as  (be 
be|^n&  to  lay,  feparate  her  from  the  cock  and  houfe  her 
ttU  fha  has  brought  forth  ber  yoong,  and  the  coronet  ot  - 
featheva  begin  ao  rifo  in  theif  foreheads,  then  turn  them 
abroad,  and  the  cock  will  cheHAi  them,  b«t  not  before 
Tfao  ben^s.  fiting-ttine  is  juft  thirtv  days,,  and  then  any 
fort  of  graiki)  with'  water,  ia  gooa  for  her:  before  the 
ciiidbens  §o  abroad,  feed  thtor  with  good  green  chtefev 
and  barley-meal,  with  water,  imd  after warda  the  dam  ^ 
wiU  ^oyide  for  them*  The  bed  tiaM  to  fti^t  a  pea-hen, 
ia  ar  die 'Hew  nio<Hi,  and  if  you  fat  hen-o^s  mth  hcfs 
(be  will  miuriih  ihem.  both  ec^mily)  the  chickens  art 
fo  very  tender,  that  the  leaft  cold  will  kill  them^  there* 
fore  they  (boukl  not  go  abroad  but  when  the  fun  ^inas. 
Aa  for  the  feeding  of  peacocks,  the  lidk>ur  may  be  fiived, 
for  if  they  go  in  a  place  wh^c  tbereiscorn  (lirriog,  they 
will  take  care  to  hate  part:  and  as  their  lefli  is  IcMom 
or  neipcr  eaten,  there  needa  no  care  to  be  eaken  for  Iho 
fatteMng"  tbem. 

PEARCH,    7.Bsafifli  that  is  hook-backed,  fokne- 

PERCH,  y  thing  like  a  hog,  and  ai^ed  with  (ttff 
griftles,  and  his  fides  with  dry  thick  fcales.  Ha  Is  If' 
v^boJ^bioa,  which  appears  by  his  daring  fo  adv^eh- 
ttve  Qpon  one  of  his  own  kind  with  more  cotN-age  than 
even  the  pike,      • 

«Somq  (tif  ^m  are  two  for^  of  yeardies^  the  oae 
fait  water  and  the  other  freih  i  the  firft  has  but  one  ftn 
odhcs  bociOy  the  ktaer  <wo^  whtoil  ia^  niort  than  meik 
fifbes  have. 

They  fpawil  but  once  a  year,  m  Fd>ruary  or  M arc**,* 
and  feldona  grow  to  above  two  feet  in  tei^^h  :  •  hie  bell 
time  of  biting  is  u4en.  the  fpring  if  forfpent,  at  which 
time  you  may  take  at  one  ftanding  all  that  are  in  one 
bbfet  be  4bey  ever  fo  many. 

Hts  baits  ana  a  i^nnow,  oe  a  tittle  frog  :  V«t  a 
brandling  is  beft,  if  weH  fooured :  when  be  bides  gtve 
him  time  enough* 

He  hitech  weB  all  day  long  in  4?ool  -cloudy,  wcother, 
but  cbieAy  finom  eight  in  the  morning  till  teti,  and  from 
thice  til)  about  fix  in  tbe  evenitig. 

ifc  wi*  not  bite  At  aR  times  df  the  year,  efpecraHy  in 
wincey  for  theniie  is  iwy  aWkfoious,  yet  if  it  be  warm 
he  wiD  bite  then  in  the  middle  «if  fbe  da) ,  for  in  winter  all 
fiOi  bite  be()  in  the  heat  of  the  day.   ^ 

if  you  Tovei^itr  *  peart*  with  a  minnow,  Vt  niuft  be 
alive,  fttcking  your  hook  throng  hia  dipper  ^,  or  back 
fin,  ^  letting  him  fwim  about  mid-water,  or  fome* 
what  lowers  for  which  purpofe  you  mtA  have  a  pretty 
large  cork,  with  a  quill  on  your  Itne. 

You  maft  *»ve  a  flrong  ifdk  Jin^j^wd  »  6«d  hook 

^ ^r^i^   armed 
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•rmcd  with  wire^  fo  that  \t  st  pikefkouI^cSMne^  f^a 
cnay  be  provided  for  him  i  and  'by  thf»  meaiis  ftyeral 
ha^'e  bten  taken.  Some  carry  a  tia  pot>  or  veflel  of 
ftbout  two  quarts  or  three  pintSi  in  which  they  keep- 
tbeir  minnows  <r  gudgeons  alive;  the  lid  of  the  pot  is 
full  of  tittle  holes,  fo  that  you  may  give  them  freih 
waier  without  opening  it^  which  fhould  be  about  e?ery 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Ie(^  they  die» 

If  jfou  take  a  fmall  cafting-net  with  you,  you  may 
aut  a  caft  or  two  take  baits  enough  to  ferve  the  whole 
day,  without  further  trouble. 

When  yoii  fifli  with  a  frog»  you  muft  ftiften  the  hook 
through  the  Btin  of  his  leg,  towards  the  upper,  part 
tiiere^» 

l^he  perch  ,  is  none  of  the  leather-mouthed  fort  of 
fUhef>  aiKl  therefore  when  he  bites  give  him  time 
enough  to  pouch  his  bait,  left  v\hen  yoU  think  all  fare 
he  breaks  hold,  and  fo  you  lofe  your  fiflu 

The  befl  place  to  fi(h  for  him  is  in  the  turning  of  the 
water,  or  eddy»  in  a  good  gravel  fcour,.  where  you  will 
not  fail  of  them^  and  ruffa. 

If  you  would  take  a  perch,  you  muft  take  notice-, 
that  this  fi(h  feeds  well  and  bites  freely.  Bait  the 
ground  where  you  fiOi,  over  night,  with  Ipb-wormi 
chopt  in  pieces  >  and  in  the  morning  when  you  come  to 
the  placr,  fir  11  plumb  the  drpth,  then  gage  yoqr  line* 
aj^d  bait  yo^ir  hook  with  a  red  ktu)Ued  worm,  <>r  a  mm* 
now,  which  is  reckcnied  the  bcft;  put  the  hook  in  at  the 
back  of  the  nvii^Revu  bet^riMt  the  Mth  and  the'ikin,  thskt 
the  miiHiow  may  fwtQ>  up  and  down*  alt¥e^  being  buo}K 
ed  up-  with  a  cork  or  quiU,  that  the  minnow  may  have 
liberty  to  fwim  a  foot  off  the  ground* 

Tbefe  direflions  being  capefuUy  folloMPcd,  the  angler 
need  not  fear  his  defired  fuccels*. 

The  perch  is  of  all  frc(h- water  fifli  the  oioft  delicate 
fcr  the  table.  It  was  in  high  requeft  among  the  Romans, 
216  appears  from  the  following  parage  of  Au$enius;  who 
compares,  it  with  lbs  red  nHiIler,  the  meft  delicious  of 
filhes,  which  mcdsra  lujcury  has  named  the  fea- wood- 
cock. 

Nee  te  delicias  menfarum  perca  filebo 
Amnigenas  inter  pi  fees  dignande  marinis 
Solus  pur.iccis.  facilis  contendere  mullls. 

^^r  fhnll  the  tableV pride  unsung  remain, 
/  The  Perch,  that  river-bred  mates  ocean's  train: 
Of  all  the  fcaly  race  alone  that  vies 
With  the  rich' mullet,  dcck'd  with  crimfon  dyesi 

^  PEARL;  called  alfo  pin,  and  web,  or  any  unnatu- 
ral fpot  or  thick  film  ovec  a  horfe's  eye  }  proceeds  from* 
fome  ilfoke  or  bbw  received,  or  from  the  fire  or 
daiDk 

•  The  pearl  is  known  by  a  little  round  thick  white 
fpot,  Itke  a  pearl,  (from  whid)  it  took  its  name)  grow- 
ing on  the  figh&of  the  e\e.- 

As  for  the  cure,  it  is  the  fame  as  for  Bloeod-shot- 
T£N  Eyes,  whuhfet, 

•  PKARL,,(  with  Hunters)  ia  that  part  of  a  decr*s  hor» 
which  is  about  the  our. 

PEDIGREE  OF  A  Hi^ASB.  A  true  lacing  pedigree, 
4Kcordiog  to  the  rule  o^  the  prefent  time,  ought  to  prove 


under  ike  band*  ef  the  bree^i  that  the  herfe  has  de-- 
fcended  from  anceftovs  of  geauioe  racing  b^oQcl,  with* 
out  the  intervenCioa  of  a  Ungle  b^ftard  crof?.  If.  the 
prdigree  b^.  long,  it  16  common  to  take  it,  for  granted 
t\iat  there  is  blood  fufficient,  although  there  be  no  mace, 
mentioned  ut  it,  which  has  protcd  her  bleed  by  her 
having  zSttxMy  raced ;  but  uTuaUy  all  the  hoifes  are^ 
reput^  runners  or  brothers  ef  ftich.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  mares  which  have  raced,  contained  in  a  pedi- 
gree, the  furer  and  more  valuable,  no  dcubt>  it  muft 
be^  particularly  if  the  laft-nflfentioned  be  fpeeified  as  a 
reputed  racer,  or  a  natural  ANfcbi;Mi  or  Barb.  A  pedi* 
grec  of  one  6nf^€  defcent  is  held  fufficient,  when  the 
fure  and  dam  are  nan^d  as  reputed  and  tried  runners  ^ 
othcrwife  a  fliort  pedigree  of  three.or  four  defeenis, 
woidd  not  conftitute  a  horfe  thorough -bred  j  it-  mighu, 
fcrve  for  a  hirnter. 

It  ia  yet  eafy  to  conceive  how  liable  the  pedigree  of 
ahorf  muft  be  both  to  error  aod  impofHion,  and  thac 
the  fecft  proof  of.  true  blood  muft  evei?  eonfift  in  per-, 
formance.  Various  accidental  baitard  cr<»iles  bvke  of- 
oirred  in  our  racing  breed;  at  difFere»t  ppri^dsv  cWeflyr 
diftant  oness  and  they  arc  fre^ueotiy  eafy  enough;  dif- 
tinguifhable  in  the  figure  of  (h4  flock,^  by  »  cMtical 
eye. 

PKLT.     The  (kin  of  the  beaft. 

PERA^:iBULATIQN  of  a  Fo^sst^  is^the  furvey- 
lag  or  Yvalking  about  the  fore  A  by  }uftices,  <»  oth^r  ofih- 
cers  thereto  appointed,  in  order  to  fQ&  dowa  the  liiuiMr 
or  bdtinddr  of  H.  '  - 

PES  ATE,  PB%At^%i,  OH  Po»A?ri^i$  when  a  borfi^. 
in  lifting  ox  raiAng  his  fore«-c|;UArters,i  keeps-  his  hind 
Itgjs  upon  the  ground  wkhoui  ftirring^  (b  thaft  he  markt' 
no.  time  with  his  hadncbea  tiU  hisr  fefe-leg^  rcTachS  the 
ground. 

This  motiofl  is  the  means  to  fix  hisr  head,  and  bit 
haunches,,  to  make  him  ply  ami  bendr  hie-  fefe-thighs 
and  to  hindf **  him  from  flamping  ao4  c)at|erin|^  with; 
his  feet. 

PESTILENT  CowuMPTiow^  in.  horfes,  is-  a.  dit 
temper  which  happens  to  a  mare^  when  (he  i&ntarher. 
foaling  t^ime^  bv  reafon  of  a  phleemstte  humourtth^  cen- 
trals about  the  matrix,,  occalioned  by  gK>is  feeding  (r 
and  is  known  by  her  dulnefs^  pining,,  si^defire-to  be- 
l^d,  and  the  like.     Remedy;    .         - 

Take  a  pint  of  aqua  vitae,  half  announce  oftobacco,. 
and  a  fprig  or  .two  of  fpurge-laurelj.  boil  thera<  together  1j 
swd  then,  ftra'mingout  the  liqui^part,.  give  it  fe^r  faft*- 
ing,  and  it  will  oblige,  her  ta  c^^ft .  out  the  mafs  ofi 
l^hlegm,  or  at  leaft.the  c^ufe  that  difltirbs  h^:  but,  by 
reafon  (be  will  be  fomewhpt  fickilH  when, .£^e  has  caif; 
give  her  half  a  pint  of  falad  oil,  and  the  like  quantity^f^ 
canary,  and  keep  her  in  iei  Warm  (Ubk,- with  mafiics  and 
good  dry  meat,  a  day  or  two*    . 

PHEASANT,  a  bird  about,  the  bignefs  of  ^  cocky 
having  »  crooked  bill  and  feathers  of  vacious-colpunt ;. 
its.  fleih  is  delicious  and  much  coveted*  1  o  ]\»^f^ 
aright  of  this  bird  for  eating,  a  cock,  if  young,  has«i 
(hore  (pur;  if  old,  a  (harp  (mall  fpur;  fee  th^tr  it  be 
not  cut  or  pared^j  if  fat,  it  has  a  vein- op  ^hc  fide  of  the^ 
breaft  under  the  wing  j  if.newi  a  fat  firm  vent;  if  y^Mi^ 
touch,  it  bard  vvitb  your  fiqger,  it  will  pecU  then.  H 
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yo«ng  it  has  a  fmooth  leg,  and  a  fine  (hiooth  grs^in  on 
the  flefli ;  if  old,  it  has  a  rugged  wrinkltfd  grain  on  the 
flefl)/ and- full  of  hairs  like  an  old  yard  hen ;  if  (he  be 
full  of  eggSy  (he  will  have  a  fail  and  open  vent ;  if  not 
full,  a  clofe  vent. 

PHEASANT-TAKING  5  a  rural  diverfion,  per- 
formed  with  nets  in  the  crowing  time,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  February,  -  and  in  March,  before  they  begin 
to  breed;  but  ^hich  is  rather  the  employment  of  the 
poacher,  than  the  fair  fportfman.  It  is  >done  either 
generally  or  particularly;  the  firft  is,  when  the  whole 
eye,  viz.  the  old  cock  and  hen,  with  all  their  young 
ones,  or  powts,  as  they  flock  or  run  together  in  thick 
woods  or  coppices,  are  taken ;  or  particularly,  when 
none  but  the  old^  and  fuch  oi  the  young  as  are  of  age 
fit  for  coupling,  are  taken-^  fo  that  you  cannot  have  any 
afltirance  with  your  nets  to  ih-fke  at  mofe  than  one  or 
two  at  a  time  5  for  the  pheafant  is,  of  a  melancholy, 
fu1!en  difpofition,  and  when  once  they  have  coupled,  do 
not  accompany  in  fldtksas  other,  bird?, 
-  In  order  to  the  taking  pheafants  with  the  greater  eafe, 
you  muft  be  acquainted  with  their  haunts  and  ufual 
Weeding- places,  which  are  in  young,  thick,  and  we]l« 
grown  coppices,  free  from  the  annoyatice  of  cattle  or 
path-ways;  for  being  of  a  very  timorous  nature,  they 
cfteem  the  ftrength  of  their  covert  their  only  Cifety,  and 
do  not  abide  or  breed  in  open  or  plain  iields,  nor  un- 
der the  covert  of  corn  fields,  low  fhrubby  buOies,  or  in 
large  and  tall  trees. 

Having  found  their  haunts,  next  you  art  to  find  their* 
eye,  or  fcrood  ;  and  here  you  are  to  obfefve,  that  phea- 
fants come  out  of  the  woods  and  coverts  thrice  a  day,  to ' 
feed  in  frefli  paftures,  green  wheat,  or  other  grain,  arid 
^at  is-about  fun-rrfing,  about  noon,  and  a  little  before 
fun-fet.  Now  the  courfe  to  be  followed,  is  to  go  to  that 
fide  of  the  wood  where  you  fuppofe  they  make  their  fai- 
lles, and  watch  the  places  where  they  come  out  ;^or  by 
fearching  their  haunts  ;  for  you  may  fee  the  young 
powts  in  that  feafon  flock  and  run  together  after  the 
hen  like  chickens.  Again,  if  you  go  to  th^ir  haunts 
early  in  the  morning  of  Mart  in  the  evening,  you  will 
bear  the  old  cock  and  \^en  call  their  young  ones,  and 
the  young  ones  anfwer  them,  and  accordingly  diredl' 
your  path  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  place  where  they 
are^  then  lie  down  as  clofe  as  poflible,  that  you  may  not 
be  difcemed  ;  but  withal,  obferve  how  they  lodge  toge- 
ther, the  better  to  know  how  to  pitch  your  nets  with 
the  greater  advantage,  both  of  wind,  weather,  and 
pf^ce  ;  and  take  care  that  all  be  done  as  filently  as  pof- 
fihle,  utherwife  they  will  betake  themfelves  to  their  legs, 
and  not  to  their  wings,  unlefs  forced  to  it  by  a  clofe  pur- 
fuit. 

But  the  moft  certain  way  (o  find  them  out,  is  to  have 
an  artificial  pheafant-call,  wherein  a  perfon  (bould  be 
very  expeit  in  the  imitation  of  their  notes,  and  the  time 
wheir,  and  to  what  purpofe  they  ufe  them,  which  calls 
arc  much  the  fame  as  hens  ufe  in  clucking  their  chick- 
ens. _ 

The  chief  time  for  uCng  the  call,  is  in  the  morning 
early,  or  about  fun-fet,  at  which  time  they  feek  their 
food,  and  then  the  note  muft  be  to  eall  them  to  food ; 
kut  though  ihcfc  are  the  bcft  times,  yci  the  call  may  be 


ufed  Sit  othe'r'ttmes,  only  altering  the  notei  (olr  calljf^,  { 
them  together,  or  the  like.  '.;i'*  >  ^^ 

Having  the  perfed  ufe  of  the  call,  the  knowle^-bTi 
their  haunts,  and  thck  tinile$  to  take  them,  chuflninn^ 
private  place  not  to  oc  difcovered,  and' then  ca^^ftdtft 
very  foftly  left  they  (hould  be  lodged  very  near  3M^vafid 
be  affrighted  at  your  loud  note ;  but  it  nothing  replv, 
raife  your  note  higher  land  higher  till  it  be  tx tended  to 
the  utmoft  compafs,  and  if  any  be  within  iwartng  they 
will  anfwer  in  as  loud  a  note  as  your's,  provided  it  be 
tunable,  or  elfe  it  will  be  fpoiled. 

As  ioon  as  the  pheafant  anfwers ,  if  it  be  at  a  good  dif- 
tance>  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  ftill  calling,  but  not  fo' 
loud ;  and  as  you  advance  nearer,  fo  will  the  phbifant 
to  you,  fo  that  you  v/ill  come  in  fight  of  her,  either  on 
the  ground  or  at  perch,  always  imitating  her  Iri  her 
true  note  ;  then  ceafe  calling,  ^ and  fpread  your  net  be-  ^. 
tween  the  pheafant  and  yourfelf  in  the  moft  convenient 
place  you  can  find,  making  one  end  of  the  het  faft  to  the 
grouod,  and  holding  the  other  in  your  hand  by  a  long 
line,  fo  that  when  any  thing  ftrains  it,  youlmay  puH 
the  net  clofe  togetfier ;  which  done,  call  again,  and  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  the  pheafant  come  under  your  ricr, 
raife  up  and  (hew  yourfelf,  upon  which  %eing  af- 
frighted, ihe  will  fpring,  and  fo  becotne  entangled  in 
the  net.  .  .*"        * 

In  cafe  you  have  divers  pheafants  anfwer  the  call, 
and  that  from  feveral  parts  of  the  wood,  then  keep  your 
firft  ftatioh,  and  as  you  hear  them  to  make  towards  you, 
fo  get  yogr  nets  ready,  fpreading  them  tonveniently 
about  you,  viz.  one  pair  of  nets  on  one  fide  and  another 
on  the  other,  lying  clofe  without  any  noife,  only  of 
yotir  call,  till  you  have  allured  them  under  your  nets, 
and  then  ftand  up  to  affright  them  as  aforefaid,  that  they 
may  be  entangled  in  your  nets. 

Another  wty  to  take  pheafants,  which  is  reckoned 
much  better  than  the  former,  is,  to  be  provided  with  a 
ftaic  pheafant,  a  live  cock,  which  muft  be  fecretfy  tied 
down  to  your  net*,  who  by  h\s  crowing  will  draw  others 
in :  you  muft  lie  concealed  in  fome  bulb  or  fecret  place,' 
and  when  you  fee  any  pheiiant  come  to  yoor  net,  then 
draw  your  line,  and  the  net  will  fall  on  him  and  take 
him. 

To  take  pheafants  by  fnares  ;  vhen  you  have  fjund 
their  pafiTage  Out  of  the  wood  to  their  ufu4  places  of 
feedings  there  plant  a  little  ftake,  with  a  couple  cf 
fnares  of  horfe-hair,  one- to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  for 
their  f^^et,  and  the  other  about  the  height  of  their  head, 
to  take  them  by  the  neck  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fhould  be 
more  pafFes  than  one  you  muft  do  the  like  to  every  one 
of  them;  th^n  fetch  a  compafs  about,  and  u hen  you 
are  in  a  diretSi  line  with  the  pheafant  and  the  fnare  that 
you  have  fitted,  there  make  a  gentle  holfc  to  affright 
them. 

If  by  their  dunging  and  fcraping  you  perceive  that 
ihey  frequent  any  place,  you  may  then  make  ufe  of 
fuch  hedge-rows  as  are  dire<^ed  to  take  fowl  with  Imes^ 
and  bird-lime,  only  plant  your  running-lines  from  them 
of  a  convenient  height,  and  ftill  place  one  to  lie  fl^c  to 
entangle  their  legf . 

To  take  pheafants  or  partridges,  and  fo  prefer rve  the 
game  in  a  man's  own  ground:  when  jrou  perceive  any 
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eye  of  phealknts,  or  covey  of  partridges,  frequent  fuch 
and  fuch  ground,  go  thither,  and  in  fome  place  thereof, 
diftant  from  a  htdge^  'bu(b,  or  gate,  about  forty  or  fifty 
paces,  pitch  up  four  (licks,  each  a  foot  long,  in  a  fquare, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  Aicks  fcatter  four  or  five  band* 
fuls  of  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  and  as  you  walk  through  ' 
the  grounds  from  the  flicks,  fcatter  a  few  corns,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  train  to  3raw  on  the  game  to  the  great 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  flicks:  nov  the  pheafant^ 
and  partridges  coining  to  feed  according  to  their  cudom, 
>viU  foon  find  out  the  train,  and  confcquently  the  great 
bait  I  they  will  not  fail  to  return  thither  next  morning, 
in  hopes  of  another  repafl,  againfl  which  time  let  it  be 
laid  ready  for  them,  and  pitch  by  every  one  of  the  four 
Aicks,  a  buOi  of  furze;  if  they  eat  the  fecond  time, 
which  you  may  difcern  by  their  dung,  notwithftanding 
the  furze-bulhes,  then  againfl  the  next  coming  crofs 
fome  lines  of  packthread,  in  form  of  a  net;  and  if  for 
all  this  they  come  and  eat,  you  may  be  fure  to  take 
them  when  you  pleafe  with  the  following  device*  Sa 
Plate  IX. 

Take  away  the  flicks,  furze  bufhes,  and  pack- 
thread, and  there  pitch  the  net  defcribed  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  four  main  fupporters  of  the  net,  A,  B,  Q  D> 
muft  be  fixed  flrongly  in  the  ground,  that  the  net  may 
be  lightly  fpread  on  the  top :  the  four  fides  of  the  net 
muft  be  ordered  in  the  fame  manner  as  (ball  be  now 
Uire&ed  by  the  example  of  one  of  them,  according  to 
the  defcription  of  the  aforefaid  figure ;  lift  up  the  fide  of 
the  net  defigncd  by  the  letters  £,  F,  over  the  top  of  the 
net  that  is  fpread,  for  the  fide  muft  lie  flat,  but  fland 
floping  like  a  pent-houfe,  fupported  by  fmall  twigs,  the 
bottom  faflened  in  the  earth,  and  the  cord  or  verge  of 
the  net  refting  on  them ;  then  place  the  four  furzc- 
bufhes  at  each  corner  of  the  net,  the  more  to  embolden 
them  :  and  be  fure  the  running-cord  of  the  net  be  exad 
and  right:  the  two  ends  thereof  muft  be  tied  to  a  ftrong 
cord,  defcribed  by  the  letter  G,  which  cord  muft  reach 
to  the  next  bufli  or  fheiter  where  you  lie  concealed,  but 
within  view  of  the  net;  when  all  is  fixed,  fpread  the 
bait  as  formerly,  but  {ry  once  or  twice  how  the  net  will 
draw,  that  upon  occafion  all  may  be  in  good  order :  the 
beft  time  to  wait  their  coming  is  at  break  of  day,  when 
they  are  all  bufy  in  eating  ;he  hair ;  then  draw  your  line 
with  a  quick  motion,  and  prefently  fix  it  to  the  bufli 
where  you  are  ;  and  make  all  poffible  hafle  to  the  net  to 
prevent  their  efcaping. 

If  you*  wouM  prefervc  a  breed  in  your  grounds,  kill 
the  cock<,  and  keep  the  hens  till  towards  lent,  in  fome 
convenient     room,     and     then    put     them    out    into  . 
your  grounds,  and  they  will   foon   find    cocks  for  a 
breed. 

It  (hould  be  added  tha,t  this  diverflon  would  fubjed 
the  praSiccr  of  it  to  the  appellation  of  poacher  and  pe- 
cuniary penally  befides,  for  having  pheafant&  in  his  f  of- 
fclTion  at  a  feafon  prohibited  by  adl  of  parliament.     5.^ 

^AMfi  t,AW5, 

There  is  another  way  found  mofl  efFe«Sual  for  the 
taking  of  pheafants  in  th^  wintcr-feafori,  provided  there 
is  no  fnow  :  get  a  net  in  the  form  of  a  cafling-net,  but 
larger,  with  the  mefbes  about  five  inches  wide  ^  then 


take  fome  peas  or  wheat,  and  knowing  their  haunts, 
which  will  be  in  young  coppices  of  about  three  or  four 
years  growth  j  in  fuch  places  feek  out  their  path,  by 
their  droppings  or  dung,  which  paths  generally  lead 
from  the  young  coppices  to  thofe  that  are  older ;  and 
having  found  out  any  path,  lay  about  a  pint  of  the  corn 
in  the  place,  obfcrving  where*  you  lay  it,  fo  that  they 
may  come  to  eat;  thus  do  for  feveral  days,  for  about  a 
fortnight,  by  which  time  thev  will  be  fo  accuflomed  to  it 
that  they  will  come  to  expert  fome  food,  and  by  this 
means,  all,  or  mofl  of  the  pheafants  in  that  part,  will  be 
gathered  to  it. 

.  Having  thus  trained  them,  and  -that  you  certainly 
know  when  you  come  in  the  morning  that  they  have 
been  there,  which  will  be  fcund  by  their  eating  and  the 
dung,  then  and  in  fuch  places  (ct  your  nets,  only  one  in  " 
one  place,  which  is  done  thus,  fie  the  top  of  your  nets  to 
a  bough,  then  fpread  it  at  the  bottom,  and  peg  it  down 
to  the  ground,  on  all  parts  except  one,  which  muft  be 
raifed  up  above  a  foot  and  a  half,  like  an  arched  door, 
with  an  aflien  ftick  ;  alfo  fix  to  the  faid  arch  fe- 
veral rods  midc  of  hazle,  with  the  taper  ends  ta 
the  earth,  within  the  net,  ib  that  the  pheafam;? 
may  come  in  by  parting  the  fticks,  tut  not  get  out 
again*. 

Having  thus  fet  your  nets,  which  muft  be  made  of 
coarfe  thread,  fuch  as  rabbit-bays,  and  of  a  tanned  co- 
lour, by  putting  them  into  a  tanpi^r,  cover  jpour  c^etswith 
boughs  to  prevent  them  from  feeing  them  ;  wid  be  fure 
to  fet  them  fome  diflance  in  the  wood.  The  ufe  of  the 
nets  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of 
Oftober.  , 

PHEASAKT-HAWKING.  A^  rural  diverflon, 
managed  with  a  gofliawk  in  coverts,  of  which  none 
but  thofe  of  a  flrong  and  able  body,  with  fpirit  and  cou- 
rage, are  fit ;  for  this  flight  is  different  from  that  in  the 
champaign  fields,  where  the  hawk  and  the  game  are  al^ 
ways  in  fight ;  fo  that  you  are  to  make  her  to  the  phea- 
fant  and  fuch  like  fort  of  fowl,  that  aljways  frequent  the 
woods,  coverts,,  and  the  like  obfcure  places,  which  hi.-.* 
ders  the  fight,  which  (hould  be  your  guide  in  the  flight. 
For  the  better  efFeiSfing  of  this^  you  muft  be  very  cir- 
cumfpecl  as  to  the  place  you  firfl  enter  in,  to  the  end  (he 
may  be  well  guarded,  and  kept  from  taking  any  diflike 
or  ofTence  at  the  dog?,  which  if  fl*e  docs  at  the  firfl  en- 
trance, it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  her  to  endure  them 
again ;  thercforev  to  divert  any  fuch  ill  quality  at  firft, 
(he  mufl  be  better  managed,  followed  and  governed, 
than  in  tlie  field,  fo  that  if  you  would  have  her  make  a 
perfect  hawk,  and  to  be  bold  and  venturous  in  thick 
woods  with  the  Falconer,  the  dogs,  and  the  game, 
you  muft  make  a  good  choice  of  the  (ime,  place,  and 
dogs. 

^The  time  (hould  be  early  in  the  year,  about  January, 
February,  or  March,  before  the  approach  of  the  leaf; 
but  the  bcft  months  for  pheafant-bawking,  are  No- 
vember, December,  and  January,  after  which  you  muft 
be  preparing  her  for  the  mew,  that  flic  may  te 
early  mewed,  to  fly  in  the  field  the  next  feafon  for  par* 
trdges. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  place  to  fly  your  hawk  in, 
and  that  you  have  let  b^r  go  into  her  flight,  be  fure  to 

Xx%  commandT^ 
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eommand  your  dogs  kchrind  you  tinfil  yoti  hare  found 
her,  and  ff  flic  has  killed  the  game,  it  b  fufficient ;  if 
not,  but  that  you  find  "her  on  the  ground,  out  of  an 
^agcrnefe  of  the  (port  (as  -many  will  be  at  the  firft  en- 
trance) if  there  be  any  tree  that  fce  may  well  fee  from 
it,  fct  her  thereon,  otherwife  keep  her  on  your  fift,  and 
beat  for  it  again;  then  if  file  flies  and  kills  it,  keep  the 
dogs  back  until  you  have  found  her,  and  fuffer  her  to 
plume  and  take  her  pleafure  for  a  time  ;  then  gently 
caH  ill  your  dogs  and  walk  about  her,  encouraging  her 
with  your  voice,  that  ftie  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
noife  ;  and  When  you  fee  it  convenient,  ftoop  to  it  upon 
your  kncei?,  and  rending  the  chaps,  give  her  blood  in 
the  throat,  w4iich  will  much  pleai'c  her ;  pare  away  alfo 
the  hard  brain-pan  from  the  reft,  and  give  her  the  head 
in  her  foot  to  eat,  the  ground  hiding  the  body  from  her : 
then  having  your  dags  (which  muft  be  under  great  com- 
mand) clofe  by,  when  (he  has  done,  ani  begins  to  look 
about  her,  then  throw  the  pheafant  amongft  them,  that 
ihe  may,  together  with  fome  words  of  rebuke  from  you, 
make  them  give  way  with  fear  unto  her  ;  but  let  them 
be  in  her  fight,  and  having  fufficiently  taken  her  plea- 
fure, take  the  pheafant  gently  from  her,  feaving  the 
*je«d  in  her  foot,  and  let  her  cat  rt  on  the  ground  where 
the  quarry  lav,  only  referving  a  little  to  take  her  to 
your  firft  wi^hd ;  then  put  on  her  hood  and  reward 
tier,  by  which  means  you  will  much  win  her  love  to 
you.  She  wiH,  according  to  thefe  diredionr,  with  a 
good  keeper,  fair  flying,  and  two  or  three  ft aunch  fpa - 
iiiels,  be  brought  in  a  (bort  time,  to  good  perfedton  in 
this  fport. 

Again,  in  order  to  embolden  your  hawk,  to  make  her 
4ake  a  pheafant  from  the  perch  with  courage,  obferve 
th«  dire6tions  following  :  before,  you  fly  her  provide  a 
dead  pheafant  or  live  one,  which  is  b#ft ;  take  it  with 
you  into  the  wood,  and  when  you  are  difpofed  to  caH 
your  hawk  for  her  fupper,  and  as  flic  is  drawing  and  at- 
tending after  you  for  the  fame,  having  a  convenient 
|)olc  Fcady  for  your  punpofe,  call  your  fpaniels  about 
you  to  make  them  bay,  and  fuddenly  l^jaking  the  neck 
of  the  pheafant,  lift  it  up  upon  a  bough,  that  the  hawk 
-iDay  have  fight  of  it,  and  with  your  voice  call  and  en 
c<Hirage  her  to  come  in  aqd  fei^c  it,  and  if  (he  pulls  it 
«lown,  be  fure  that  you  rebuke  the  dogs  in  fuch  manner, 
■■nd  keep  them  foat  command,  that  they  give  her  way 
Qt  her  defcending,  and  that  ftie  may  plume  and  tjke  her 
i^lcafure  thereon,  which  will  fo  embolden  her  in  a  fmall 
time,  that  when  flie  fees  a  pheafant  take^  perch,  fhc  will 
Imiwediately  feize  it  and  pull  it  down  ;  nor  will  (he  be 
ifraid  of  tfce  dogs,  for  when  they  are  once  managed  and 
brought  inco  ,good  fubjedion,  they  will  know  their 
duty,  and  be  fearf^il  of  tranfgrcffing,  fo  that  if  you  are 
abfwnt  you  may  venture  them,  but  remember,  by  all 
jmcan^^  to  have  no  ftrange  dog^,  for  one  may  fpoil  your 
fport,  by  drawing  the  reft  into  errors,  and  caufuig  them 
to  hunt  after  any  thing  j  nor  is  it  convenient  to  hunt 
with  many  fpaniels,  for  two  or  three  couple  are  enough 
ao  range  and  beat  about  a  large  woody  and  to  perch  a 
pheafant. 

PHEASANT-POWTS.      Young  pheafants;   for 

Ac  driving  and  talcing  of  which  within  nets,  when  you 

.,faavefeiiiMloi4(«A  «y«  of  tfe^,  place  your  nets  crofe 


the  little  paths  and  ways  they  litve  tpadfc,  i»*ich  are 
much  like  (heep  tracks ;  ^nd,  if  poflilile,  you  fliould  find 
out  one  of  their  princtpal  haunts,  which  may  be  eafity 
known  by  the  barrenriefe  of  the  grotmd,  their  mutings« 
^nd  the  feathers  wWch  lie  fcattered  ^oi0  i  and  always 
take  the  wind  with  )'ou,  for  it  is  tJj^t  .cuftom  to  rtm 
down  the  wind;  place  the  nets  lioHbW,  loofe,  -and 
circular- wife;  the  nether  part  muift  be  fattened  to 
the  ground,  and  the  upr^er  fide  lie  hollow,  fo  that 
when  any  thing  rufiies  in,  it  may  fsA  and  eattn* 
gle  it. 

Having  fo  fixed  the  net,  go  to  the  haunts,  and  if  you 
find  the  eye  fcattered,  with  your  call  draw  them  toge- 
ther, and  when  you  ftnd  them  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe 
to  one  another,  then  forbear  calKng,  and  take  an  inftru-» 
ment,  by  fome  called  a  driver  ;  (S^^e  Plate  V.  fig.'  6,) 
which  is  made  of  Orong  white  wands,  or  ofiers,  fuch  as 
bafket-makers  ufe,  which  muft  be  fet  in  a  handle:  in 
two  or  three  places  it  muft  be  twifted  or  bound  about 
wHh  fmall  ofiers,  according  to  the  figure.  With  this 
driver,  fo  foon  as  you  fee  the  pheafants  gathered  toge- 
ther, make  a  great  noife  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about 
you,  which  will  fo  frighten  them,  that  they  will  all  get 
clofe  together,  and  run  ^way  a  Utile  diftance,  and-ftand 
to  keaNeen ;  then  make  the  fame  noife  a  fecond  time, 
which  will  make  them  riin  again,  and  continue  the  fame 
till  you  hare  driven  them  into  your  nets,  for  they  may 
be  drove  like  (beep  ;  but  if  it  happens  that  ihey  take  a 
contrary  way,  then  make  a  croaking  noife,  as  it  ¥ircrc,  in 
their  faces,  which  will  prcfently  turn  them  the  right 
way,  as  you  would  have  them  ;  but  in  ufing  the  driver, 
firft  obferve  fccrecy,  in  keeping  yourfclf  out  jof  their 
fight,  for  if  they  efpy  \ou,  they  will  run  and  hidethcm- 
fclves  in  holes,  under  fhrubs,  and  will  not  ftir  till  night* 
Secondly,  take'  tinie  and  Icifure,  for  rafhnefs  and  over- 
much haftc  fpoils  the  fport. 

PHKASANT  SHOOTING  the  only  method  now, 
as  hawking  is  difufed,  by  which  pheafants  arc  taken  by 
the  fair  fportfman.     See  under  the  article  Shooting. 

PHLYC liENE  m  Horses.  A  diforder  after  in- 
flammation  of  the  eyes ;  there  fometimes  remiins 
either  puftules  filled  with  purulent  matter  (thefe 
are  called  puftules)  or  they  are  filled  with  a  tranf- 
parent  humour,  and  then  they  are  called  phl/c- 
taene. 

When  puftules  arife  on  the  tunica  coi»jun3iva,  they 
are  reddifli  at  the  firft,  and  afterwards  white;  but  when 
they  are  on  the  corneaj  they  are  dulky  at  the  firft,  and,  in 
time,  turn  white. 

The  phlydlaene  are  tranfparcnt,  hence  they  take  the 
appearance  of  the  part  they  lie  on  ;  they  arc  more  fu- 
perficial  than  the  puftules,  and  are  nocfo  difficult  to  re-^ 


move. 


All  the  danger  fro-n  puftules,  and  from  phlyi^aene,  is 
(heir  becoming  ulcers  of  a  bad  kind^  which  heal  with 
difficulty. 

The  cure  is  ihe  fame  in  both  cafes*  In  the  begin 
ning  you  may  attempt  tpdifpeifc  them,  by  waftiing  them 
two  or  three  timts  a-day  with  a  folution  often  grains  of 
faccharun^  faturni,  in  tour  ounces  of  rofe-vvater  :  and 
when  they  give  way,  you  may  wa(b  them  with  equal 
parts  of  brandy  and,  water :   but  if  they  neither  dif- 
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fertt  Mr  hmv^  /oc^  the  beft  m%j  h  to  •pen  tkrnn 
vvith  4  laacet,  jmd  tbeii  dtds  then  ^icfa  the  iappiiim 


Tbkewf  tiine--wiiter,  one  pint:  crude  (id  tmrni^ntftc^ 
one  drachm  ;  lee  them  lland  in  a  copper  tvefiH,  or  with 
«  few  bits  of  copper,  untilthe  water  is  of  ablueitppbire 
colour. 

PI  AFFEUR,  is  a  proud  ftatoly  horfc,  who  bdng  fuH 
«f  wetclc  or  fine,  reiVlefs  and  forward,  with  a  great  deal 
of  motion,  a^id  an  exceffive  eagcrnefs  to  go  forward^ 
•makes  this  motion;  4he  more  that. you  ende^ivoor  to 
keep  him  in,  he  bends  his  legs  up  to  his  beHy :  he 
ihorts,  traverlts,  if  he  can,  and  by  his  fiery  adion  (hews 
his  reftivenefs,  when  fomc,  though  very  improperly,  foy 
-he  dance?. 

Such  horfes  as  thefe,  or  Arch  as  are  bred  to  pa(&ge 
-vpon  SL  AraigHt  line,  are  much  admired  in  caroufals  and 
tnagnificeAt  fcAivals. 

PICKER.  Horse  Packer,  is  an  iron  inftrument 
^ve  or  fix  inches  long,  bent  or  crooked  on  one  fide, -and 
;flat  and  pointed  on  the  other,  ufed  by  grooms  to  cleanfe 
-Che  irifide  of  the  manage  horfes  feet,  and  pick  out  the 
«artb  and  fand  that  has  got  into  them. 

PiG£QN.  A  domefl-ic  bird,  very  well  known, 
4ind  iied  in  order  to  be  catena  I  lb  all  fir  ft  mention 
<bofe  that  are  bred  in  pigeon  or  dove  houfes ;  Tome 
there  ^re,  for  want  of  the  convcniency  of  fuch  lioufes, 
^at  are  bred  in  coops  and  dove-cotes  ;  in  general  we 
reckon  but  two  forts  of  pigeons,  the  wild  and  the  tame  ; 
the  tame  rough-footed  ones  differ  not  much  from  the 
wHd,  orJy  they  are  (bmewhat  bigger,  and  more  fami- 
Jiar :  the  wild  ufually  perch  upon  trees,  being  feldom 
f^n  on  the  ground,  and  are  very  good  food. 

By  wild  pigeons,  are  meant  thofe  that  breed  in 
^voods,  fea- rocks,  (fc,  and  by  the  tame,  fuch  as  are 
^ed'in  dove  houfes. 

It  is  ath  obforvation  nwdc  by  a  learned  naturalift,  that 

/^^  pigeon  is  one  of  thofe  birds  which,  from   its  great 

^^4^«KiJry,   has   in  fome  meafure  been  reclaimed  from  a 

'^c^    of  nature,  and   taught  to  live  in  habits. of  depend- 

^^^c^^^  .  It  is  true,  indeed,  its  fecundity  feems  to  be   in- 

cr«*^  i^ed  by  human  afliduity,  fince  thofe  pigeons  that  live  in 

tl»^^i»~  native  ftate,  in  the  woods,  are  not  near  f)  fruitful 

t%     Trh^ofc  in  our  pigeon-houfes  nearer  home.     The  power 

of      Ancreafe  in  moft   birds  depends  not  only  upon   the 

K^xitity,  but  aMb  the  quality,  of  their  food  ;  many  in- 
ta-i'crcs  may  he  (h^wn,  that  man,  by  a  judicious  aiter- 
ation  of  diet,  and  fupplying  food  in  plenty,  and  allow- 


jacobinef^  ewfe,  -.miim,  routs,  tifrT>its  "Hai^^j  iiriiwrts, 
tnimpetdrt,  dragoiUs  Knnikins,  Jcc.  all  4iirdi  that  lit 
*pft  might  Jiave  atcldentaily  'varied  ftam  the  ftocfc* 
ddvc  ;  «hd,  by  htvtiig  tbcfe  'varieti^  ftill  improved  by 
pwring,  food,  and  climate,  the  dHFeroiit  fpocies  hay» 
been  propagated,  fiut  there  are  feveral  f^iecies  of  th« 
*rtJd  f  igeon,  which  bear  a  ntar  aifinity  to  the  fto'ck- 
do««,  yet  differ  iiifficienrty  from  it^oTcquire  a  diftind 
defcription.  The  dove-howfe  pigeon  breeds  every 
month  ;  but,  when  the  weather  is  feven?,  and  the  fiel^ 
covered  with  fnow,  it  muft  be  fipplied  with  food.  At 
other  times  it  may  be  left  to  itfelf ;  and  generally  repays 
the  ownct  for  Jhis  protel^ion.  The  pigeon  lays  two 
white  eggs,  which  produce  young  ones  of  different  fex>cs^ 
When  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  fits  fifteen  days,  not 
including  the  three  days  (he  is  employed  in  laying,  and 
is  relieved  at  intervals  by  ihe  male,  l^he  tun^a  art 
generally  pretty  rc;i.ular.  The  female  ufually  fits  from 
about  five  in  the  evening  till  nine  the -next  morning;- 
at  w-hich  time  the  male  fuppltes  her  place,  while  (he  is 
feeking  refrelhment  abroad.  Thus  they  fit  alternately 
till  the  young  are  hatched.  When  hatched,  the  yotmg 
only  require  warn»th  for  the  jirft  three  days;  a  taflc 
which  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  herfelf,  Ind  never 
Leaves  them  except  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  littlt 
food.  After  <his  they  are  fed  for  about  ten  days  witll 
what  the  old  ones  have  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  kept 
treafured  in  their  Crop',  from  whence  they  fatisfy  the 
rravtng  appetites  of  their  youfig  ones,  who  receive  it  very 
greedily. 

This  way  of  fijpplying  the  young  with  food  fi^om  the 
crop,  in  birds  of  the  pigeon- kind,  differs  from  all 
others.  The  pigeon  has  the  largeft  crop  of  any  bird,, 
for  its  fise  ;  which  is  alio  peculiar  to  its  kind.  In  two 
that  were  differed  by  an  eminent  anatomift,  it  wa$ 
found,  that,  upon  blowing  the  air  into  the  wind-pipes 
is  diilended  the  crop,  or  gullet,  to  an  enormous  fi^« 
This  was  the  more  fintjular,  as  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  kaft'comrtiunication  between  thofe  two  r-cepta- 
cles.  By  what  channel  the  air  blew  into  the  crcpi  we 
are  wholly  ignorant;  but  we  have  ocular  demoaitra* 
tion,  that  thefe  birds  have  a  power  of  Tielling  the  crop 
with  air,  and  thofe  called  croppers  diftend  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  bird's  breaft  appears  larger  than  its 
body.  The  neceffity  for  it  in  thefe  fpvfcies  is  pretty 
clear,  though  the  mechanifm  is  not  known.  Pigeons 
live  entirely  ufK>n  grain  and  water:  thefe  bein^  mixtd 
together  in  the  crop,  are  digefted  in  proportion  as  the 
bird  lays  in  its  provifinn.  Young  pigeons  arc  very 
ravenous,  which  neceffitates  the  old  ones  to  lay  in  a. 
more  plentiful  fupply  than  ordinary,  and  to  give  it  a 


^he  animal  a  proper  (hare  cf  freedom,  has  brought    fort  of  half- maceration  in  the  crop,  to  make  it  fit  for 


^**^^  of  thofe  kinds  which  feldom  lay  but  once  a  yeV^, 
to   become  much  more  prolific. 

^"tie  beautiful  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  arc  fo  nu- 

"J^'^^^^ws,   that  it  would  be  a  fruitkfs  attempt  to  defcribe 

T^T*^        •  ^'  ^  human  art  has  fo  much  altered  the  colour 

anci  figure  of  this  bird,  that  pigeon-fanciers,  by  pairing  a 

and  female  of  different  forts,   can,  as  they  exprefs 


^     *>J"ced  them  to  a  feather.     Hence  we  have  the  vari 


*iam«s  exprefiive  of  their  feveral  properties,  fuch 
-oarriert,  tumbl«ri,  powtcrs,    horfcmen,    croppers, 


their  tender  ftomachs.  Tha  numerous  glands,  affiiled 
by  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body,  arc  the  neceffary 
apparatus  for  fecreting  a  milky  fiuid ;  but,  as  the  food 
macerates,  it  alfo  fwells,  and  the  crop  is  confiderably 
dilated.  If  the  crop  was  filled  with  folid  fubftances,  th^ 
bird  could  not  contract  it ;  but  it  is  obvious  the  bird 
has  a  power  to  comprefs  its  crop  at  pleafure,  and,  by 
difcharging  the  air,  can  drive-  the. food  out  alfo,  which 
is  forced  op  the  gullet  with  great  cafe.  The  young 
ufoally  receive  this  tribute  of  ^Sk&iou  fnxft  tb#  crop 
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three  tiitaes  a  day.  The  male  for  the  moft  part  feeds 
the  young  female,  and  the  old  female  performs  the 
lame  office  for  the  young  male.  While  the  young  are 
weak,  the  old  ones  fupply  them  with  food  macerated, 
fuirable  to  their  tender  frame}  hut  as  they  gain 
y  ftrength  the  parents  give  it  lefs  preparation,  and  at 
laft  drive  them  out,  when  a  craving  appetite  obliges 
them  to  (hilt  for  themfclves ;  for,  when  pigeons  have 
plenty  of  food,  they  do  not  wait  for  the  total  difmiffion 
of  their  young  i  it  being  a  common  thing  to  fee  young 
ones  fledged,  and  eggs  hatching,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  neft.  ' 

Though  the  conftancy  ©f  the  turtIe*dov«  is  pro- 
verbial the  pigeon  of  the  dove-houfe  is  not  fo  faith- 
ful, and,  having  become  fubjeft  to  man,  puts  on  incon- 
tinence among  its  other  domeOic  qualities.  Perhaps, 
our  knowledge  of  this  fuppofed  difference,  may  arife  from 
our  greater  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  tame  pigeons 
than  of  wild  ones.  Two  males  are  often*  feen  quarrel- 
ling for  the  fame  mtftrefs  ;  and,  when  the  female  encou- 
rages the  freedonis  of  a  new  gallant,  her  old  companion 
ihews  vifible  marks  of  his  difpleafure^  quits  her  com- 
pany, or,  if  he  approaches,  it  is  only  to  cbatiife  her. 
Many  inftances  have  been  known  when  two  males, 
telng  dilTatisfied  with  their  refpeSive  mate^,  have  thought 
fit  to  make  an  exchange,  and  have  lived  in  peace  and 
friendfhip  with  the  new  obje£ls  of  their  choice.  So 
rapid  is  the  fertility  of  this  bird  in  its  domeftic  flate, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear,  that  from  a  Gnglepair 
fourteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  iixty  may  be  pro«> 
iluced  in  the  fpace  of  four  years.  The  flock-dove, 
however,  very  rarely  breeds  mere  than  twice  a  year ;  for^ 
$s  the  winter  months  approach,  their  whole  employ  is 
for  feif-fubfiflence,  (o  that  they  cannot  tranfmit  a  pro- 
geny. But,  their  attachment  to  their  young  is  much 
itronger  than  in  ihofe  which  often  breed.  This  is 
owing,  perhaps,  to  their  afledions  being  lefs  divided  by 
fo  great  a  number  of  claims.  ' 

Pigeons  are  very  qu'ck  of  hearing,  have  a  very  fharp 
fight^and  when  purlued  by  the  hawk  or  kite,  and  are 
obliged  to  exert  themfelves,  are  exceedingly  fwift  in 
flight.  It  is  the  nature  of  pigeons  to  love  company  and 
adcrmble  in  flocks,  to  bill  in  their  courtfbip,  and  to 
have  a  plaintive  note. 

Mr.  Duhamel  aflerts,  **  that  pigeons  do  not  feed  .upon 
the  green  corn,  and  that  their  bills  have  not  ftrength 
enough  to  fearch  for  its  freds  in  the  earth ;  but  only  pick 
up  fhe  fcatttrred -grains,  which  would  be  parched  up  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  infJIibly  becoine  the  prey  of 
other  animal."  He  funhcr  adds,  "that,  from  the 
time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  pigeons  live  chiefly 
upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated  plants,  and  there- 
fore confiderably  leflVn  the  quantity  of  weeds  that  W9uld 
otherwife  encumber  the  ground ;  as  is  manifeUly  evident 
from  a  jtift  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  necefl'ary  to 
feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  wel'-ftockcd  dovc-:ioufe."  But 
the  fafls  alleged  by  Mr.  Worlidge  and  Mr.  Lifle,  in 
fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion,  are  incontrovertible. 
Mr.  Lifle  relates  ihat  a  farmer  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
was  a  man  of  ftri£l  veracity,  afllired  him  he  had  been 
witnefs  to  an  acre  fowed  with  peas,  and  the  wet  weather 
prevented  their  being  harjFO\yed  in,  every  pea  was  taken 


away  in  half  a  day's  time'  by  pigeons  ;  and  Mr.  WorTtdge 
fays,  "  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  where  the  flight  of 
pigeons  fall,  there  they  fill  themfelves  and  away, 
and  return'  again  where  they  firft  nfe,  and  fo  proceed 
over  a  whole  piece  of  ground,  if  they  like  it.  Although 
you  cannot  perceive  any  grain  above  the  ground,  they 
know  how  to  find  it,  and  confequently  commit  great 
depredations  on  the  property  of  the  farmer." 

I  fhall  now  briefly  meniton  the  narres  and  deferip- 
tions  of  thofe  pigeons  that  are  moft  efteemed,  and  pro^ 
ceed  to  give  diredlions  for  their  management. 

^t'ErtgliJh  Potvter, — ^This  bird  derives  its  nztnt 
from  being  originally  bred  in  England,  and  is  a  crofs 
breed  between  a  horfeman  and  a  cropper ;  and  fre- 
quently pairing  their  young  ones  with  the  cropper,  hag 
added  great  beauty  to  this  bird^  and  raifed  its  value 
among  the  fanciers. 

Thofe  compofed  of  different  colours  are  moft  efteem- 
ed, as  the  blue-pied,  black-pied,  red-pied|  and  yellow 
pied.  All  tr)efe  properties  rife  in  eftimation,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  beautifully  variegated. 

The  Dutch  Cropper  1 — TK\s  pigeon  was  originally  bred 
in  Holland  \  the  body  is  thick,  clumfy^  and  fhort,  as 
are  alio  the  legs,  which  are  feathered' down  to  the  feet: 
they  have  a  large  pouch  or  bag  hanging  uiider  their 
beak,  which  they  caa  fwell  with  wind,  or  deprefs,  aC 
^leafure  ;  their  crop  hangs  low,  but  is  very  large  ;  they 
are  fo  loofe-feathered  on  the  thighs,  as  ro  be  ftyled  flag- 
thied ;  they  fcldom  play  upright,  and  ftand  wide  on 
their  legs ;  they  are  gravel-eyed,  and  fuch  had  feeders 
of  their  young,  that,  as  foon  as  they  have  fed  off  their 
foft  meat,  it  is  neceflary  to  place  their  young  under  a 
pair  of  fmall  nmts,  dragons,  or  powting  horfemen, 
who  will  rear  them  with  ^nore  care  than  their  real  pro* 
genitor?. 

The  Uplopcr — Is  alfo  a  native  of  Holland  ;  it  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  Englifh  powter  in  all  its  properties^  only  it 
is  fmaller ;  it  has  a  round  crop,  in  which  it  generally 
h  des  its  bill;  it  has  fmall  flender  legs,  wi^h Its  toes 
fhort  and  clofe  together,  on  which  it  trips  fo  exadly, 
when  walking,  as  to  leave  the  ball  of  the  foot  quite 
hollow;  it  plays  very  upright,  is  clofe  thighed,  and  it 
is  th«  cuftom  of  this  pigeon,  on  approaching  tne  i)en, 
to  leap  to  her  with  his  tail  fpread,  from,  whence  the 
name  uploper  h  derived. 

The  Parifian  Powter, — Though  brought  into  England 
from  Brufleis,  is  originally  a  native  of  I'aris ;  it  partakes 
of  ihe  nature  of  the  Englifh  powter,  though  it  is  not  fo 
well  made  \  its  body  and  legs  are  fhort  *,  it  has  ger^e- 
raliy  a  long,  but  not  a  large,  crop  ;  and  is  thick  in  the 
girt. 

The  PowtiHg  Horfeman.-^This  is  w  hat  the  fancy  term 
a  baftard-bred  pig<^on,  and  is  produced  between  the 
horfeman  and  the  cropper ;  and,  agreeable  to  the  oum* 
ber  of  times  that  their  young  ones  are  br<d  over  to  the 
cropper,  they  have  the  appellation  of  firft,  fecond»  or 
third,  breed  ;  and  the  more  frequently  this  method  is 
pra6tifed,  the  greater  is  the  improvement  the  crop  re- 
ceives from  it. 

.  The  Carrier-^h  rather  larger  than  moft  of  the  com- 
nion-fized  pigeons  5  their  feathers  lie  very  clofe,  even^ 
and  fmooth  s   their  flelh  is  naturally  firm,  and   rh||r 
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pecks  long  and  ftraight,  fo  that,  lyhen  they  ftand  up- 
right on  their  legs,  they  (how  an^  elegant  gentility  of 
ikskpcj  far  exceeding  moft  other  pigeons,  who,  when 
they  ftand,  cringe  themfelves  up  in  an  uncouth  man- 
ner. Frooh  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  to  the  middle 
of  the  lower  chap,  there  grows  out  a  white,  naked, 
fungous  ilefli,  which  is  called  the  wattle,  and  is  ge- 
nerally met  by  two  fmali  protuberances  of  the  fame 
luxuriant  fle(h,  rifing  on  each  fide  of  the  under  chap ; 
this  fleQi  is  alway  moft  valued  when  of  a  blackifh 
colour. 

.  The  circle  round  the  black  pupil  of  the  eyes,  is  com- 
monly of  a  red  brick-duft  colour,  though  they  are  more 
eftcemed  when  of  a  fiery  red ;  thefe  are  aifo  encom- 
paflcd  with  the  fame  fort  of  naked  fungous  matter, 
which  is  very  thin,  generally  of  the  breadih  of  a  (hrl- 
Irngy  and  the  broader  ^his  fpreads,  the  greater  is  the 
value  fet  upon  them;  but,  when  this  luxuriant  flefh 
round  the  eye  is  thick  and  broad,  it  denotes  the  carrier 
to  be  a  good  breeder,  and  one  that  will  rear  very  fine 
young  ones.  The  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  ^re  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  in  giving  the  bird  the  title  of 
^^  the  king  of  the  pigeons,''  on  account  of  its  graceful 
appearance  and  uncommon  fagacity. 

£xtraordinary  attention  was  formerly  paid  to  the 
training  of  thefe  pigeons,  in  order  to  be  f^nt  from 
governors  in  a  befieged  city  to  generals  that  were  com- 
ing to^fuccour  it :  or  from  princes  to  their  fuh}e£ts  with 
the  news  of  Tome  important  tranfadiion.  In  this  coun- 
try thefe  aerial  mefiengers  have  been  made  ufe  of  for  a 
very  fi^gular  purpofe,  being  let  loofe  at  places  of  exe- 
cution, at  the  moment  the  fatal  cart  was  drawn  away, 
to  notify  to  diftant  friends  the  exit  of  .the  unhappy  cri- 
minal; like  as,  when  fome  hero  was  to  be  interred,  it 
was  a  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  lee  fly  an 
eagle  with  the  funeral  pile,  to  make  his  apotheofis 
complete. 

In  order  to  train  a  pigeon  for  this  purpofe,  take  a 
ftrong  full-fledged,  young  carrier,  and  convey  it  in  a 
baiket  or  bag  about  half  a  mile  fr.om  home,  and  there 
turn  it  lo  fe;  having  repeated  this  two  or  three  times, 
then  take  it  two,  four,  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles, 
and  fo  on  till  they  will  return  from  the  remote  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  For,  if  they  arc  not  pradifed  when 
young,  the.  bed  of  them  will  fly  b'lt  infecurely,  and 
ftand  a  chance  of  being  lofl ;  be  careful  that  the  pigeon, 
iatended  to  be  fent  with  the  letier,  is  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  without  focd,  f  r  about  eight  hours  before  it  is  let 
loofcj  when  ir  will  immediately  rife,  and,,  turning 
round,  as  is  their  cuftom,  will  continue  on  the  wing  till 
it  has  reached  its  home.       ^^  ^ 

TAi  i/e^ryiwtfif.— This  bird  is  in  (hape  and  make  very 
like  the  carrier,  only  lefs  in  all  its  properties,  iis  body 
fmaller,  its  neck  (horter ;  neither  is  there  fo  much  lux- 
uriant encrufted  flefli  upon  the  beak  and  round  the  eye, 
fo  that  the  diftance  between  the  wattle  and  the  eye  is 
much  more  confpicuous  in  this  pigeon  than  in  the  car- 
rier. They  are  alfo  more  -  fubjefl  to  be  barrel-headed 
and  pinch-eyed.  This  fpecies  of  the  pigeon  is  deco- 
rated with  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed,  are  the  blue  and  blue-pieds,  which  generally 
prove  the  beft  breeders.      Thefe  pigeons,  efpccially 


wlien  young,  (bould'be  regularly  flown  twice  t  day, 
and,  as  they  gain  ftrength,  (hould  be  let  loofe  9n«l  put 
on  the  wing  without  any  other  in  company,  and  they 
will  fly  four  or  five  miles  diftance,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
fweeping  over  a  very  large  circuit.  This  is  what  the 
fanciers  term  going  an  end :  this  method  is  of  eflVntial 
fervice  to  them,  cfpecially  when  they  are  -in  training 
for  the  homing  ufe.  Thefe  are  the  fort  of  p*geons ' 
chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  this  country,  for  the  deciding  of^ 
bets»  or  the  conveying  of  letters.  The  true  genuine 
carriers  are  at  this  time  very  fcarce,  and  of  too  great  t 
value  to  be  flOwn,  except  upon  great  emergencies* 
There  is  another  fpecies  called  the 

Draj^on. — It  is  bred  between  a  tumbler  and  a  horfe- 
man,  and  the  ableft  fanciers  are  ^inanimous  in  their 
opinions,  as  to  its  being  of  a  baftar^l- drain,  and  that, 
by  frequently  matching  their  breed  to  the  horfeman 
they  will  acquire  great  ftrength  and  agility.  This  * 
pigeon  is  an  excellent  breeder  and  makes  a  very  ten- 
der nurfe  j  for  which  purpofe  they  are  frequently  kept 
as  feeders  for  rearing  of  young  powters,  Leghorn-runts, 
and  fome  other  pigeon«,  who  either  breed  fo  faft  that 
they  cannot  conveniently  give  their  young  ones  due  at- 
tendence,  or  are  deflitute  of  that  natural  foodnefs,  which 
is  the  charaderiftic  of  this  bird* 

The  Twm^/^r.— Thefe  pigeons  by  their  flight  afl^ord 
great  fatisfadion,  for  befides  the  pleafure  they  give  by 
their  tumbling,  they  will  frequently  rife  tofuch  an  amaz- 
ing height  in  the  air  as  to  be  almoft  impe^^^ptible  to 
the  keeneft  eye;  and  there  is  one  peculiar  property 
belonging  to  them,  that  is,  they  will  not  ramble  far, 
like  the  horfemen,  but  if  good  bird^^,  and  familiarized 
to  each  other,  will  keep  fuch  clofe  company,  that  a 
flight  of  a  dozen  may  be  covered  with  a  handkerchief. 
At  this  height,  efpccially  if  the  weathet;  be  warm 
and  clear,  they  will  continue  upon  the  wing  for  four 
or  five  hours  at  a  ftretch  j  it  is  reported  that  fome  well- 
bred  pigeons  of  this  fort  have  flown  for  nine  hours  fuc- 
ceflivcly,  when  they  have  been  up  at  their  higheft  pitch  ; 
the  favourite  fort  feldom  or  never  tumble  but  when  they 
are  beginning  to  rife,  ojr  when  they  are  coming  down 
to  pitch. 

The  Jlmond  Tumhler.'^lt  a  very  beautiful  and  valu- 
able fpecies,  and  derived  its  origin  from  the  common 
tumblers,  (which  it  fo  refembles  in  ftiape  and  make  as 
to  render  any  defcription  unneceflTary,)  by  being  judici- 
oufly  matched  fo  as  to  fort  the  feathers,  to  wit,  yellows, 
dun«,   whites,   blacks,    black-grizzled^    bkck-fpiafhed^ 

The  Leghorn  /?!/»/.— This  is  a  noble,  large,  full-bo- 
died pigeon  ;  it  is  clofe  feathered,  fliort  in  the  back, 
very  broad-chefted,  and  frequently  meafures  feven  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  the  length  of  its  legs  ;  when  it  walks, 
it  carries  its  tail  raifed  up  in  the  nature  of.  a  duck%  but 
hangs  it  do  An  when  it  plays.  It  is  goofeheaded,  and 
hollow-eyed,  with  a  longer  neck  than  any  other  pigeon, 
which  it  .carries  bending,  after  the  manner  of  a  goofe ; 
the  eye  is  encircled  with  a  thin  (kin  broader  than  that  of 
the  Dutch  tumbler ;  the  beak  is  very  ftiort,  with  a  fmall 
wattle  over  the  noftril,  and  the  u^per  chap  projects  a 
little  over  the  under.  / 

The  Spanijb  Runt^U  a  (hort,  tbick4eggcd,  flabby. 
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B^ikti^  loofi^fiimhefed,  hitd  wkh  a  remarkably-  long 
body  ;  fome  of  them  fpcdfuring  twenty  three  inches  in 
length  from  the,  a^pex  of  the  beak  to  the  extreme  "coA  of 
tb»  t»il ;  and  it.  does  not  carry  itfelf  fo  upright  aft  the 
Ifeghorn^i-runt.  The  feathers  of  this  are  fo  uncertain, 
and  of  fucb  a  variety  of  colours,  that  a  judgment  can- 
not be  fornied  of  the  fort  by  the  colour,  though  fome 
of  the  htft  are  reported  to  be  of  a  blood-red  or  mottled 
Colour. 

Tbt  Rtmi  ^  frieJtand.-^TWks  bird  is  fomewhat  larger 
tlian  %  middle-iijLed  r^int  \  m  feathers  are  all  inverted, 
and  n^nd  the  wrong  way  \  if  this  pigeon  has  its  fasciers, 
it  muft  be  becaufe  it  is  uncommon  and  difguftfuU  foj*  thQ 
bird  really  nrvakes  a  frightful  appearance }  they  arc  at 
prefent  very  fcarce  in  this  country, 

.  The  TrumfeUr.'-^'YKxs  pigeon  is  nearly  as  big  a$  a 
nEtiddle-fi^ed  runt,  and  very  like  it  in  fhape  and  make; 
its  legs  and  feet  are*  covered  with  feathejrs ;  the  crown 
of  its  bead  i$  very  rom>d,  like  that  of  t^he  finnikin  and 
iHin^  only  it  is  krger,.  and  the  larger  the  head  is  the 
rpore  it  is  efteemed,  as  being  ufually  more  melodious ;, 
i%  {%  in  general  pevl-eyed|  and  black  mottled  as  to  its 
feath^s ;  but  tlv^  fureii'  mark  to  didinguifii.  ^  good 
tfumpetef  is  the  tuft  of  feathers  which  fprout  from  the 
root  of  the  beak,  and  the  larger  this  tuft  grows  the 
greater  is  the  ^ue  f^  upon  the  bird.  The  more  fala- 
cious  \i  isy  thc^  more  it^will  trumpet:  it  derives  its 
nan^e  from  its  iiaitatjng  the.  found  of  a  trumpet,  after 
p^ayit^,  wl^h  it  always  does  in  the  fpring  of  the  year. 

This  bird  atod  the  enfuing  (pecie$  of  pigeons,  are  by 
tbe  fancy  denoted  toys. 

The  Spot. -^It  ha3  its  name  from  sr  fpot  above  its  beak 
iipon  the  top  of  its  head:  the  tail-feathers  are  fop  the 
tnofk  pact  of  tbe,  fame  colour  with  tbe  fpcit,  but  the  bod}} 
is-geoer^ly  all  whi.e. 

The  Laugher, — This  bird  in  fbape  and  make  very  much: 
refemJb^^  a  middle. Hzed  runt;  its  plumage  if  generaJly 
red<-.mottled,  but.  fomctimes  itisiblue^  and  it  has  a  vesy 
bright  clear  pearl  eye^  inclining  to  whi^e. 

jThi^  AW»»-^ts  htad  is  almofl  covered  with  a  veil  of 
feathers^  which  gives  it  the  name^  of  tha  nun-  Its  body 
is  chiefly  all  wnitc  i  its  head,  rail,  and  the  fix  flight-feai- 
tbers  of  its  u^iogs,  fliouJd  be  entirely  red,  yellow  or  black: 
that  is^  wiien  its  Iiead  is  red  its  fUght  arid  tail  fbould  be 
re4  alfo;  and  when  its  head  is  yellow  its  ftight.and  tail 
fbould  be  yellow  ;  and  when  its  head  i^  black  its  ili^t 
ayid  tail  (hould  alfo  be  of  the  fonM^trolowr. 

The  Hermit, — ^s  fometimes  U^er  than  the  nun  ;,  tbe 
^ead,  tail,  and  flight-feathers  of  the  wings,  for  the 
iBoft  part,  preftrve  an  uniformity  of  C4>lour,^  e*ther  yel- 
low, red,  bW,  or  black ;  btit  all  the  red  of  its  body 
s>  ge^Wally  white ;  fa  that  the  nvoft  material  diiference 
bjetwieon  it-  and  the  nun  is^  the  fopmer  has  no  hood  on 
tbts-  ba^k  part  of  the  heaJ,  and  is  frequently  gravol- 
cyed. 

Xhtjatpbi^e — Is  ufu^lly  called,  for  (hortnefs,  the  jack; 
it  has  a  range  of  inverted,  feathers  on  the  ba^  k  p^t  of 
j^  bead,  which  turns  toward*^  the  neck,  like  the  cap  or 
cowl  of  a  monk,  from  whence  this  bir^a.  derives  its  name 
of  jacobino,  or  capper,  as  fome  call  it  \  the  rellg^us  of 
that  order  wearing  cowls  or  caps,  jpined.to  their  gai - 
fl»tqK8|  for  ^  Qonlering  theii;  headl.. 


The  Rfj^.^^Tbe  ruff  ha$  a  loflger  hc$kf.  aii4  latter 
b^ad ;  it  i«  alfo  rather  a  larger  pigeon  tb^a  the  laft  i  th« 
iridc^s  of  its  eyes  are  in  (omc  of  a^avel,  i»  others  of  a 
pearl)  colour ;  the  chain  does  not  Aow  (o  near  tq  tbe 
(boulders  of  ii$  MHOgs,  though  botb  (he  bpod  a^di  ch^c^ 
a)ie  longer,^  but  are  nothing  near  fo  CQmpa<2  as  the 
others,  and  are  eafily  diihirb^d:  with  cvtry  puff  of 
wind;  they  likewife  fail  more  b  ^.c^ard  off  the  head,,  in 
a  rumpled  difii^ompofed  fprm,  ant?  from  this  the  pigeon 
receives  its  naoiQ. 

The  Turbit. — It  is  a  fmall  pigeon,  very  little  biggCf 
than  a  jacobine:  it  has  a  round  button  bead^  and  the 
(hocter  the  beak  is,  tbe  bttter ;  it  has  a  tuft  of  ^atbecs 
growing  from  ttie  breaft,,  which  opens  and.  fpreads  both 
ways,  fprouting  put  like  th«.  chit^rlin  of  a  fliirt ;  tbi^  is 
called  the  purk  >  it  has  ^Ifo  a  gullet  whic^  r<ea^hes  from 
the  back  to  the  purle ;  this  bir4is  admired  acpqrdjng- 1» 
the  largenefs  of  its  purle. 

The  Owl — Is  rather  Icfs  ^han  a  jacobine,  with  a  gfa?- 
veUeye,  and  a  very  Ihort  booked  beak,  much  rcfeov* 
bling  that  of  an  owl,  and  fr-om  this  the  biird  derives  its 
name.  The  purle  in  this  bird  is  rather  Lafgtfi,  ^sA 
opens  and  expands  itMf  m'ore  .like  a  ^ofe  tbau.  that  of 
the  turbit's ;  but  in  every,  other  ^tf(pe<^^.  both  ii>  ihape^  . 
make„  and  plumagf ,  this  bird  is  fo  very  like  the  tur- 
bit,  the  beak  excepted,  as  tp  render  ai»jr  further  <b>- 
fcriptioR  needleis. 

The  Capuchin  n — A  pigeon  whichthas  its  nanm  kom  an 
order  of  barehead  monaAicks;  it  baa  a  lo9gee  beak 
than  the  jack,  and  is  fomewhat  larger  in  its  body;  it 
has  no  chain,  but  a  very  pretty  bomi,  and  ift  in  pkim- 
age  and  oihtr  proper^es  the  f'^me  a«  ihfr  jaek.  Sooao- 
fanciers  pofitivdy  affirm  it  lO  be  a  diiKn(Sl.fpe<:ifl«s^ 
others  agaiivas  confidemly  afflrrii  ic  to  be  a  ba(lard-breed» 
b«t^^een  a  jacobioe  and  (orw^  Otk  •'  pigeon.;  however-  it. 
is  beyond  a  doulit,,  ^at  a  j,  ik  and  another  pigeon  wiU 
breed  a  bird  fo  exadtly  fimilar  to  it,  as  will  greatly;  em-  . 
barrafs  the  faiKiers  of  this  firft  perf^aHoni  to  difiinguiih 
between  it  and  what  they  term  th<wr  fcp^j-ate  fpecies. 
Thqogh  all  th«  pigeons  of  ihe  toy  kind  ha*^e  their  re- 
fpe6iive  admirer?,  the  capuchin  is?  but  lightly  efteemed 
by  the  f^mcy  ii>  general. 

The  Finnikin.^Au  make,  fhape,  and  fize  it  differs 
very  liitlc  from  the  common  runt;,  the  crown  of  its 
head  is  formed  very  likae  the  head  of  a  fi>|ik<e;  it  baSi 
a.  gravel -f»ye,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  growin;g  on  the 
b^ck  part  of  its  crovvn,.  which  fails  down  its  neck^ 
hangirg  like  a  h^rfe*s  mane  ;  it  has  a  qlcan  kg  and  foot,. 
ati'J  its,  plumagje  i^.  always  blue  or,black*pied..  . 

The  Turner — ^Is  in  lo  many  refpe«5ls  like  the  fJoni-  ■ 
kin  that  little  more  remain%to  be  fa'd  ;ili<Kit-it,  tlh»t^ 
to  ppiiit  out  the  diffcr«|ice  between  •  tixem ;    it/is  not 
fnake-hcaded,   and-  the   tuft  on   the.  back   part  of  tfec ' 
crown  is  wauting  ;    and,,  when  the  wanton^  fit  is,  on  it 
apd  it  plays  to  the  fenwK  it  tur iis  only  one  way,  wbereaeu 
the  fin*iikin  turns  both#  ; 

The  Ero^d  Tail  Shaker, — This^  pigeon  efpieciaJl^ 
when  luftful,,  has  a.  fjeq,u:rnt  tremijouss  moftpn,  oCj 
fhakiiig  in  the  neck }  which,  joined  t<»  th<^  breadth  of,. 
its  toll  wh^  fpread,  gives  thc^  bird  tbe  r^nae-  of  tbe< 
broad-tail  (bafcer. 

It  bM  a  bwiiuiful  loftg  t#per  m^  va^iKk^  it  Ht^  5^ 
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a  fer[!emiiie  fdrwy  rather  feanmg  towards  its  back^ 
ibmewbat  13oe  that  of  the  i^x^at1.  Its  beak  is  rery  fliort} 
jt  is  txceedingl)  full  breaOed,  and  has  a  tait  that  is 
coiiipofcd  *f  a  great  number  of  feathers^  very  feldom 
kis  than  four  and  twenty,  but  never  exceeds  fix  and 
thirty,  which  it  fpreads  in  a  very  (Iriking  manner,  like 
the  tai}  of  a  turkey-cock,  and  raiies  it  up  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  tail  appears  joined  to  the  head. 

Thi  Narrow  Tail  Shak^r.-^lt  is  a  i^iftard  ftrain  be- 
tween the  broad  tail  &aker  and  fome  other  pigeon  ;  it 
bas  a  b>nger  back  and  (horter  neck  than  that  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  bird:  it  has  alfo  a  lefs  nomber  of. feathers  in 
its  tail,  wliich  it  does  not  fpread  like  the  other,  but 
iets  Chem  £a)l,  as  it  were,  doi^le,  the  one  fide  folding 
over  the  other,  in  the  nature  of  a  fan  when  three  paru 

opened,  and  ts  apt  to  llct  it  droop  very  much. 

The  Barb. — This  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the  jaco* 

%ine ;  it  has  a  fliort  (hick  heack,  like  a  boU^finch,  en- 
crufied  with  a  imall  wattle,  and  a  naked  circle  of  t 

thick  fpoiigy  ncd  fldn  round  its  eyes,  like  that  of  the 

carrier ;   when  the  feathers  of  the  pinion  are  inclinable 

CO  •  dark  colour,  the  irides  are  red,^  as  is  obfervable  in 

fooie  others  of  the  mgeon  tribe. 

7^/  Mab$Mit'^UiStr%  from  the  barb  in  iwthing  but 

Ae  eobwr,  wh'bh  is  of  a  fine  white.    In  other  refpeAs 

It  bears  a  flrong  refeitiblance. 

T'kg  Laci  Pigisn.*^lt  is- about  the  fize  cf  the  coiminoa 

rant,  and  not  unlike  it  in  Oiape,  but  the  colour  of  its 

plumage  is  white. 

T'be  Frifi  Back. — It  i^  lefs  than  ihc  comnfjon  runt, 

chough  very  mueh  Hke  it  hi  ibape.    The  planMge  of 

this  bird  is  alfo  white. 

^he  fan/^r .-^This  pigeon,   in  ibape,  mdce,  and  dt* 

vcrfity  of.  |)himage,  nearly  refembles  the  tuinblct,  the 

fise  excefA^,  it  being  a  much  larger  bird. 

Tir  dnnejk  jy^f»«.— This  bird  to  fize  il  rather  left 

Amn  the  common  fwallow ;   tho  fides  of  the  head  are 

yellow,   but  the  tnp  and  the  fpace  round  the  eye  are  of 

an  m(h  colour;  it  has  a  blueifli  -aflMroioured  beak,  and 

the  irides  of  its  eyes  are  of  a  fine  white. 

DireSf  ions  fir  ereQing  a  Pigeon  Loft.    * 

Let  it  be  a  principal  maxim  to  place  the  front  facing 
the  Ibuth  or  fouth-weft,  as  being  the  warmefl  qu4inersi 
but  as  a  room  is  feldom  built  for  that  purpofe  ioiely,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obfcrve,  that  emy  place,  where  there 
i«  room  enough,  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
Some  break  a  hole  through  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  and 
there  lay  a  platform  of  the  fize  they  think  proper; 
but,vin  doing  this,  particitkr  care  muft  be  takrn  to 
ereA  p'Oper  Hmces  <o  keep  thean  fecure  from  the  cats. 
KevertheWs^  it  is  eflcntially  neceflaty  to  train  up  a 
cat  on  purpofe  to  be  kept  in  the  loft;  theiefore  procure 
a  idttefH  and  as  it  increafes  in  growth,  and  begins  to 
fiOtice  the  pigeons,  heat  an  egg  and  put  it  to  its  noie^ 
and  get  a  dead  pigeon,  with  which  beat  the  cat  foundly  ; 
eepaat  thifS  two  or  three  tinief,  and  the  fight  of  an  egg 
or  dead  pigeon  will  fe  inctmiditce  the  cat,  that  it  will 
aaither  toucb  the  pigeons  nor  eggs,  efpecially  if  it  is 
fiipplied  with  lead :  a  cat  thus  bioke-io  will  be 
^Kceedingly^  ukful  in  a  laft,  and  will  keep  k 


dear  of  raits  ind  mice,  wiiicb  <rc  vd^  de^rnAi^e  td 
the  pigeons  and  their  eggs.  Be  careful  not  to  over*- 
dock  the  ioft,  and  always  allow  at  leaft  two  holes  i$x 
breeding-places  for  every  pair :  for,  if  they  aire  cramp*  ^ 
ed  for  want  of  room,  they  will  not  fitt[uiet,.nor  breed 
(b  well  as  when  they  have  a  fufficiency  of  room  dlow«d 
them.  Wp  cannot  better  illuftrate  this  remark  than  in 
the  informatitui  given  by  Mr.  Moore^  who  ^laiies, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  out 
of  nine  pair  of  breeding-pigeons  could  not  raife  tifre^ 
young  ones,  daring  the  coukfe  of  a  whde  fpring  aod^ 
fummer,  only  by  keeping  them  crowded  in  too  fmall  a 
loft;  bur,  in  the  beginning,  of  September,  he  removed 
the  fame  pigeons  into  a  larger  lo^t,  and  they  bred  wed 
even  then  and  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  enfuing  . 
winter,  which  is  an  indilputabte  proof  of  ^e  had  ef^ 
&£ts  of  crowding  too  many  ia  too  coatra£led  a  habita* 
tion.  The  reafon  is  obvious,  falacio«!s  cocks  wiU  be 
often  playing  to,  and  fretting,  the  others  as  they  fit, 
and  others  that  want  room  to  fit  will  fight  for  nefia, 
and  by  this  means  both  eggs  and  young  ooes  are  dc** 
ftroyed. 

In  ereSif^  the  breeding  places,  let  the  fbebres  be  at 
leafi  ftmrteen  inches  in  t^oultfa,  and  the  diftimce  b€^ 
tween  flietf  and  flicif  twenty  inches,  that  tall  powteca 
•mav  not  be  comp^Ued  to  crouch  far  want  of  beiahtt 
and  ^1  their  carriage  by  getting  an  ill  habit  of  may* 
lag  low ;  let  partitions  be  fixed  upon  thtrf?  flkdves^ 
leavidg  the  fpace  of  three  4eet  betwaen  eacb  partitiol^ 
having  a  board  mukd  againft  the  fix)nt,  which  ferves  lisa 
blind  on  both  fides  of  every  partition ;  aod  by  this  method 
^there  will  be  two  nefts  in  the  length  of  every  thtveleeti 
aod  the  pigeon  will  fit  dark  and  private.  Soaie  pjace  a  par- 
tition in  the  middk  of  each  neft,  which  is  of  brvtcc  m 
hindering  the  young  ones  from  mniiing  to  the  hen,  and 
codif^  her  eggs,  when  ^  fits  at  the  other  fide^  for  in  ^ 
breedingntime,  when  the  yotmg  ones  are  about  three 
weeks  cdd,  the  hen  wBI  lay  again,  if  a  gcod  breeder^ 
and  Wave  the  young  ones  to  the  care  of  the  cock.  Fee 
the  eaftier  cleaning  out  the  .nefts,  fome  have  them  buik  . 
without  any  blind,  bei^ig  entn*ely  left  open  in  front; 
bat  as  the  pigeon  does  not  like  ta  be  didarbed  whta 
fitting,  and  an  open  fronted  neft  is  liable  to  fome  other 
inconvenience,  we  can  £iy  nothing  in  favo4)r  of  it. 
Others  again,  if  the  loft  will  admit  of  if,  ftrenaoufly 
t^commend  the  making  of  the  nefts  on  the  floor,  e(pe« 
daily  for  the  better  fi>rt  of  pifeons,  as  being  fat  moac 
convenient  than  either  cf  ^e  fermer  Wr,  in  prevent* 
ing  thoie  accidents  whkh  fomrtimes  happdi  to  tha 
young  pigeon?,  by  tht-ir  falH^g  out  of  their,  neft,  and 
thereby  bruifing  or  laming  themfil*^?,  and  alfo  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  fed  by  Other  pigeooS)  as 
well  as  their  parents,  whickis  £mietimes  the  ca^.  ,> 

Let  every  neft  be  fiirniflied  with  an  ui  glazed  earih** 
en  ip%tk^  or  flraw  bafket,  b^nh  of  which  are  made  and 
adapted  for  this  ufe,  tta^  the  fize  fiiocM  be  \\\  propor«>  » 
tion  to  the  pigeon  it  is  intended  for;  a  pan  proper  for 
a  tumbler,  or  any  other  fmall  pigeon,  ought  to  be 
three  inches  high,  and  about  eight  inches  over  at  the 
top,  flopmg  likse  a  ilralh-4iand  bafon  towards  the  bot**^ 
torn  \  and  thefe  Aould  be  varied  in  proportion  to  Iba 
fiae  iii  the  pigeons;  in  Haing  tbv  p20  or  baiflcet  to  the 
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krccdiog-place,  put  a  fmall  wedge  of  wood»  or  a  briclc, 
a^inft  the  front  of  it,  that  the  pigeons  may  get  on  and 
<iff  the  ncft^  without  treading  on  the  edges  of  the  pan  or 
baflcet,  and  by  that  means  tilt  out  the  eges  ;  when  the 
hen  has  hatched,  be  careful  not  to  handle  the  young 
ones  when  you  want  to  look,  atthem^  for  the  hanJling. 
of  yourie  pigeons  often  brings  a  fcouring  upon  them. 
The  bafkct  is  preferred  by  fome,  as  being  much  the 
warmtft,  and  not  fo  fubjeft  to  crack  the  egg  when 
frefli  laid  5  but  the  advocates  for  the  pan  Uy,  that 
thefc  difficulties  are  eafily  obviated,  by  a  proper  fupply 
of  clean  ftraw,  or  frail^  made  foft  and  ftiort;  the  frail>  as 

•ft  lies  hollow,  and  lafts  a  great  while,  is  preferable 
to  the  ftraw  5  for,  when  the  young  ones  are  able  to  get 
out  of  their  ncft,  rake  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  frail,  and 
fhakc  ofF  the  dung  and  filth,  and  the  frail  will  be  fit 
for  Ufe  again.  It  is  not  improper  \h  this  pl?cc  to  in- 
form the  reader^  that  gravel  (hould  be  fifted  on  the 
ihelves  and  floor,  which  the  pigeons  arc  fond  of  pick- 

'  ing,  and  it  is  very  wholefome  for  them,  and  alfo  gives 
the  loft  a  T»ore  creditable  appearance,  and.  makes  it 
much  eafier  to  be  cleaned;  befides,  in  keeping  the  pi- 
geons clean  they  arc  cleared  from  ffcas  and  other  ver- 
min,, which  are  the  conftant  attendants  of  naftinefs  and 
filth^  being  principally  bred  and  nouriihcd  by  the  dune.  ' 
As  fof  the  trap  or  airy,  it  is  always  built  on  a  platform 
or  fbov-of  deals,  on  the  outfide  of  the  houfe,  and  is  the 
comni^on  pafiage  for  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the 
pigeons :  it  is  made  of  laths,  which  fhould  be  nailed  fo 
."^  clt)fe  together  as  not  to  permit  a  moufc  to  creep  through. 
Some  of  thefe  are  made  very  fmall,  with  a  door  in  the 
middle,  and  one  on  each  fide :  which  three  doors  are  fo 
contrived^  that  by  the  pull  of  a  Angle  firing,  like  a  piece 
of  machinery,  all  draw  up  together :  this  contrivance  is 
chiefly  defigned  to  trap  ftray  pigeons,  who  are  allured 
into  it4>y  the  tempting  baits  of  hemp^feed,  or  rape  and 
canary,  which  is  ftrewed  there  for  that  purpofe,,  and  fre- 
quently has  its  defired  efle£l.  Some  make  two  fmall 
fwinging  doors,  on  each  fide  of  the  trap,  fixed  by  wires, 
called  bolting  wires,  {o  that  any  pigeon  may  get  into 
the  trap,'  but  cann6t  return  back  again ;  and  alfo  leave 
M  fqtiare  hole  open  at  top,  called  a  tipping  hole,  which 
is  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpefe  as  the  fwinging 
doors;  but,  untefs  the  trap  is  fo  fituated  as  to  be  quite 
fecure  from  the  cats  or  rats,  both  thcfe  are  dangerons 
contrivanc;es :   for  either  of  the  lafl  mentioned  animals 

^  may,  by  fome  means,  «as   eahly  enter  the  trap  as  the 

"  pigeons  can,  and  if  they  once  find  their  way  in,  they 
will  make  fad  devaflation  among  the  pigeons  and 
their  eggs.  Sonie  of  thefe  places  are  built  fo  wide  and 
lofty,  as  to  admit  eight  or  ten  people  at  a  time  to  ftand 
or  walk  about  in  them,  and  have  two' or  three  rows  of 
flKtves  on  every  fide  for  the  pigeons  to  reft  upon, 
and  are  defigned  to  give  room  and  air  to  tbofe  pigeons 
#  that  are  not  fufFered  to  Ay  abroad.  When  thefe  places 
are  fo  large  they  are  called  aifies,*  arrd  are  of  great 
fervice  in  keeping  confined  pigeons  in  a  good  iiat'e  of 
health. 

In  order  to  complete  the  furniture  of  the  loft,  it  muflr 
be  provide  with  proper  bottles  and  ftands  for  water, 
and  aHb  with  proper  meat- boxes.  It  fhould  be  a  large 
egg-bellied  glafs-bottle,  with  a  long  neck,,  big  enough  to 


contain  three  or  four  gallohs^  of  water/  though  the  fliape 
of  it  is  immaterial,  for  a  piece  of  pafte  boafd  hurig  by  a 
faring  about  three  inches  above  the  bottle  will  always 
hinder  them  fettling  on  it  and  dunging  it.  This  bottle 
(houjd  be  fct  upon  a  three-legged  itool  or  fiand,  having 
a  hollow  at  the  t(?p  for  the  belly  to  reft  in^  that  the 
mouth  may  defcend  into  a .  fmail  pan  underneath^  by 
which  means  the  water  will  run  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  fupply  ing  the  pan  with  water  as  faft  as  the 
pigeons  drink  it  out;  this  method  v  ill  k^p  the  water 
frefh  and  fAcet,  and  the  water  will  flop  running  when 
its  furface  meets  tV,e  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  obvious,  though  an  explanation  would  be  ra- 
ther too  philofophiea] :  but  we  advife  thofe  who  are 
not  yet  poiTefled  of  this  contrivance,  to  iiiake  a  trial  of 
it,  and  it  will  experimentally  prove  the  truth  of  .this  af» 
fertion. 

The  box  for  the  meat  fhould  be  made  tn  the  fhape  of 
a  hopper  ;  and,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  dunging 
the  grain,  it^muft  have  a  cover  over  the  top,  and  then  it 
will  ferve  as  a  prefervativc  for  their  food :  from  hence 
the  meat  defcends  into  a  (hallow  fquare.box,  and  this  is 
ufually  fenced  in  with  rails  or  fm^ll  holes  on  each  fide, 
to  prevent  them  from  flirting  the  grain  amongft  their 
own  dung  which. lies  about  the  floor*  Some  leave 
it  quite  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  pigeonf, 
^at    they  may   the    more  eafily  find    their    way  tO' 


It. 


ObfervatioMS  an  the  Dii(  proper  for  Pigeons. 


The  common  dove-hoiiie  p'geon,  being  removed  as 
it  were  but  one  ftep  from  a  ftate  of  riature,  is  hardy,  and 
will  feek.  its  own  food,  living  upon  almcft  any  grain  ; 
yet  ,it  is  far  difl^erent  from  the  fancy- birds,  who  r»^ 
quire  fome  attendance,  being  ni«ch  more  delicate,  voA 
always  ufed  to  tender  treatment :  therefore,  as  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  their  food  is  neceflary,  I  fhall  fubmit  the 
following. 

The  pigeon  may  be  fed  with  va.rious  forts  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  horfebeans,  vetches,  tares^ 
rape  and  canary,  or  hemp-feed.  Dut  of  all  grains  old 
tares  prove  to  be  the  beft  fuised  to  the  nature  of  thefe 
birds  J  for  new  tares  (hould  be  given  very  fparingly, 
cfpecially.to  young  pigeon^  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
put  them  into  a  fcouring,  though  old  tares,  willhaye  tb^ 
fame  eflrd,  if  by  af»y  accident  they  have  been  mixed 
with  fait,  or  damaged  by  fea- water  5  for  though  pigeops , 
are  very  fond  of  fait,  too  much  is  pernicious. 

Horfcbeans  are  efteemed  the  next  bcft  food  to  tare% 
but  the  fmaller  thefe  the  better:  there  is  a  FrcrKrh 
fort  called  fmall  ticks,  which  make  good  food  ;  but  I 
would  advife  thofe  who  feed  their  pigeons  with  beans, 
fometiipes  to  mix -a  few  vetches  with  ihem^  and  to  have 
all  the  beans  fplit. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  ought  only  to  be  given 
now  and  then  for  a  change  of  diet,  as  they  are  very  fub- 
jedl  to  fcour^thcm.  There  is  a  mixed  diet  made  of 
tares,  beans,  and  peas>  which  is  c  died  Scotch  meat,  with 
which  fome  fanciers  feed  their  pigeons  for  cheapneffj 
but  care  fhould  be. taken  that  the  beans  are  not  too 
large.  Rape  and  caiiary,  and  hemp-feed,  is  a  diet  that 
pigeons  are  immoderately  fond  of  j  but  this>  for  many 
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fubftantial  reafons,  muft  not  by  any  means  be  nude  a 
conftaat  diet, 

Dijeafu  incident  to  Pigeons  \  with  thiir  Method  of  Cure* 

In  treating  of  the  difeafes  relating  to  pigeon^  we 
ihall  chiefly  follow  the  fentiments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Moore^  who  was  not  oaly  a  very  judicious  ^fancier, 
but  aVfo  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  wbn  fpared  no 
pains  xq  m^ice  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  difeafes 
of  thcie  birds,  and  to  apply  the  beft  method  of  cure  } 
thcrefoi-e,  without  farther  apology,,  J  ihall 'take  him 
for  my  guide. 

Corruption  of  the  Egg  in  the  U]frrttJ.**-This  ufqally 
anfes  from  tl^e  over  ial^cioufnefs  of  an  unmatched  hen, 
and  proceeds .  foraetimcs  from  high  feeding.  Such  a 
hen  will  very  frequently  breed  eggs  without  any  con- 
nexion with  the  male,  though  they  (eidom  bring  them 
to  perfcflioo^  and  fometimes  they  do*  not  bring  them 
forth,,  fo  that  they  decay,  in  the  womb.  The  only  re^ 
medy  for  .this  1$  a  jow  diet,  if  you  think  the  diforder 
arofe  from  high  feedings  ^nd  to.  match  hcjr  to  a  cock  in 
time.  ^  ., 

The  ,^jtt  fioopy — In  this  cafe  give  them  three  or 
Jour  pepper-corns  once  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
ftcep  a  handful  of  green  i;ue  in  their  water;  and,  as  this 
i$  very  wbojefome,  you  may  let  all  the  other  pigeoi)^ 
drjnk  of  it.  .     ,       • 

The  l)ry  Roop-^ls  ofually  known  by  a  dry  bufky 
coush,  that  always  s(ttends  Ir,  and  is  fuppoffd  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  col3,  to  which  they  arc  very  fubje£)» 
particularly  during  the  time  of  moulting ;  to  remedy 
this,  give  them  every  day  three  or- four  cloves  of 
garlic. 

The  Canker. — This  ufually  takes  Its  rife  from  the 
cocks  pecking  and  •fighting  one  another  ;  though  fome 
fanciers  (ay,  tfiat  giving  them  water  in  a  meti^l  or  tin 
veflel  will  bring  on  this  diforder..  In  order  to  remove 
it,  take  burnt  alum  and  honey,.and  rub  the  part  affe^led 
every  day :  but,  when  this  has  not  its  defireJ  efiedl;, 
dilTolve  nve  grains  of  Iloman  vitriol  in  half  a  fpoonful 
of  wine  vinegar,  mix' it  with  the  former  nriedicine,  an^ 
anoint  the  part  afFeded.  borne  people  ftrip  off*  the  (curf, 
and  make  it  bleed>  before  they  apply  the  remedy  \  but 
we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  medicine  is  fcarching 
enough  without  that. 

When  the  fleQi  or  wattles  round  the  eyes  of  the  car- 
rier, horfeman,  or  barb,  are  torn  or  pecked,  bathe  rhem, 
with  ftafe  urine  for  fcveral  days;  if  this  does  not  prove 
fuccofsful,  difiblve  two  drachms  of  alum  in  one  oijnce 
"and  a  half  of  water,  and  wafli  the  aggrieved  parr:  but, 
when  the  cafe  is  very  obfiinate,  mix  half  an  once  of 
honey  with  twenty  grains  of  red  prectpiitte,  and  anoint 
the  part,  and  it  will  certainly  cure  it. 

Pigeons  are  infeftcd  w;\h  fm^ill  infefl?^  particularly 
diiring  the  fummer  month^«j,  which  the  fancicis  call 
lice;  when  this  happ?ns,  fulhigate  their  feathers  well 
with  the  fmokc  of  tob4cco,  and  it  w.ll  certainly  deflroy 
ihcm^ 

There  is  ancthc'r  kind  of  fmall  vermin,  which  arc 
very  pernicious,  and  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  young 
,on^s  in  the  ncft,  cfpeci^Uy  when  firft  batched^  by  cree|.«- 


ing  into  their  ear^^  and  hindering  them  froin  thriving;  tii 
prevent  thil,  fpiSnkle  the  duft  of  tobacco  in  the  neft,  and     ^ 
alfo  over  the  youjig  pigeons^  and  It  will  kill  thefe  vermin; 
they  are  called  the  blacks  by  fome,  and  by  others  pigeon* 
bug«,  .  . 

G;«2wri-/i/fe«.-TGizMrd- fallen  is  when  the  gizzard, 
finks  down  to  the  vent ;  the  fancy  in  general  think  it 
proceeds  from  weaknefs,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that 
h  is  rather  caufed  bv  feeding  on  too  much  hemp-feed,  t 
know  of  nb  cure  for  this  malady  iinlefs  nature  will  co^ 
operate  with  an  alteration  of  dief^  which  in  young  pi- 
geonsjt  Sometimes  does* 

^/iw/-/j///«.— 'Navel-fallcn  is  when  there  is  a  fort 
of  bag  hanging  down  near  the  vent«  This  didemper  it 
frequently  defperate  ;  and,  if  the  giving  of  them  clary, 
or  fome  other  flrengM>a?iifig  things  of  a  (miliar  nature^ 
does  not  tStSt  a  cure,  J,  can  recommend  nothing  that 
will.  • 

Pigeons  are  fubjefl.  to  be  pap-arfed,  as  it  is  termed  hjr 
the  fancy.  This  malady  arifes  either  from  a  natural 
weak^iefs,  or  from  a  lecherous  cock's  mounting  his  hen 
too  frequently.  There  is  no  .cure  for  this,  Ex- 
cepting flying,  and  the  parting  of  them .  fopnetimes 
to  make  them  more  abflemious.  Young  pigeons  and 
carriers  that  are  not  much  flown  are  moft  Jiablo 
to  it.  ^  ,        . 

Somo  pige6h8,  as  powters  and  croppers,  are  apt  to 
overcharge  or  gorge  jhemfelves,  that  is,  when  they 
have  faded  rather  longer  than  ufual,  they  will  eat  fuch  t 
quantity  that  they  cannot  digeft  it,  but  it  will  day  and 
corrupt  in  the  crop.  When  this  happens,  put  th« 
gorged  bird  in  a  tight ilockipg,  with-  its  feet  downwards,  , 
firokingup  the  cr6p,  that  the  over-loaded  bag  of  n^eat, 
rnay  not  hang  down  ;  then  hang  up  the  docking  on.  a 
nail,  keep  it  in  this  podure,  only  fupplying  it  with  a 
little  water  now  and  then,  till  the  food  is  digeded,  and  • 
this  will  frequently  cure  it ;  b^t,  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  dockiiig,  put  it  in  a  coop  or  open  b^^et,  feeding 
it  but  very  moderately,  for  if  it  is  left  to  itfelf  it  wiS 
gorge  again.  ,When  this  method  does  uoi  fucceed,;iUt 
the  crop  f^-om  the  bottom  with  a  fliarp  pair  of  fciflars  or 
pen- knife,  take  out  the  corrupted  meat,  wafli  the  crop, 
and  few  it  up  again*  This  mcthtd  has  often,  proved 
fuccefsful,  though  the  cr  p,  will  lofe  its.  roui^drtefs*- 
Soroe  take  oiF  the  crop  by  ligature,  that  is,,  tying  that 
part  of  the  crop  that  corwains  the  undigedcd  food  light 
round  with  a  dring,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  dropf  oflT* 
This  method  never  fails,  but  the  fliape  of  the  crop  if 
entirely  ruined  forever  after.  "    . 

The  Fertigo^-^oT^  as  it  is  commonlv  called  by  the  fan* 
cy,  the  megrims  is  a  difeafe^  in  whch  the  j^igeon  flut- 
ters ab  jut  at  random,  vyith  its  head  reverteJ  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  its  beaks  reds  on  its  back.  This  mAMy 
is  pronounced  incurable  by  mod  faneiers  ;  and,  if  it 
baffles  the  power  of  the  following  remedy,  it  is  fo:  In*.  .. 
fufe  in  h^lf  a  pint  of  wat^r  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fpirit  of  lavender  and  a  drachm  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  that  has  been  didllled  with,  quick  lime;  in 
the  courfe  of  a  day  force  down  the  bird's  throat  about  a 
fpwnful  and  a  half  of  this  compofition  ;  ind,  if  the 
bird  finds,  benefit,  repeat  the  medicine  every  third  of 
fourth  day,   only  leflening   the   quantity,   and.  in   the 
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W  feiif  Mfipwr^c^fM^   if  jAer  a  trial  yai»  pcvtemi 
Ba  »)#Ml9Pi#iUv  A  wiM  b«'beft  19  kiU  it  out  o#  tW 

When  pigeons  do  not  moult  freely,  or  are  at  a  (l%ftd 
in  fcWiy  aMuiiMig,  (o  tbM  ih^t  if>  not  tk^ow  th«k  fea- 
lliais  kffXMttv^  ifr  is  a  oevcr-IUiUng  figa  of  »  bad  Ikito  of 
hniklki  To  aouiml  iliits,  tile  {olbviring  maciiod  witt  b«i 
•f  fttvieii:  I^iC  thtm  iii  ftxtio  iwann  pka«,  and  puH  ou« 
ihnr  t«l  fo&tbtf\^  nn»  a  good  cfMnH»]p  of  hemp^fee^ 
'w'qh  t^r  coma%»ir  fbo^;  alfe  tllvoW'  >  liinle  cia^y  or 
faffiron  into  their  water^  though  foam  prdtisr  coclitn«4 
0F  elde«-bcni8s  for  this  ufe.  rigoons  arti.al(o<  Mitt'  to 
1  foogriog,  paiticuJady  kv  mouivin^-ttfiie^  wtbicK  c|^Jkes 
liltttt  iracy  w««k|  fcunt)  and  4hin :  a«  a  n^iiady  for  tftis, 
^lATlbeaiipiNDf -wale*  with  a  himp:  of  chalk  in  it,  or 
Itocoe;;  tiM  ^t«anti«y  of  tMPO  horfo-beaii^  d(owii>  ^ir  throats 
every  day.  If  this  fails  pour  fome  frriith's-forge  water 
4)owA  ^ir^uioats,  wMch  is.  vMy  iMpding.  Th^  grit 
ihM  scRMi  AS  in  the  trough  und)er  the  grmdi-ftone^  wnere 
they  gpio^  »d|<Moeta,  k>  ntry  goodi  for  »  fcouriAg^  but 
miift  be>4ifed  in  ftuaN  quantinet^  it  being  of  »  very  cof- 
iine  natwne* 

Tlie  diftpinper  called  the  fmM  pox,  whicl^  breal» 
ou^iti  eeuptioae  or  ptiftuliM,  61II  of  yeHow  matter,  or 
their  bodies,  wings,  and  legs,  is  cured  by  opening  the 
pnihpke,  suid'  ^Qip^ng  burst  alum  and  hone]^  or  touch- 
ing, thooi  wi^  Remark  ^triol**  When,  pigeons  are  fick, 
keav]^  or  drooping^  dieir  wings,  give  them^  once  a  doy^ 
*  couple  of  ipidef&  roiiedup  hi  butter  ;>.  and  if  you  Aink 
it  b^  tp  veRtqiie  thetn,  let  ihom  fty* 
,  WbeApi^eoiiS4irelaMe|  or  the balloP their  feetfurdte^ 
mher  Ironic  cokl^  chef  being  cue^witii  glafe«  or  any  other 
apetdfpl,  ^read  tome  Venice- turpemiriepn  a  piece  of 
bitMMi  paper,  pqe  it  ta  tke  part  aiikAed^  and  it  will  heal 
i»aibwdiys. 

.  m^  FUflh-fymn^s  a  fleAy  tumovr  whicb  arifes 
j^  the  'fM^  of  the  le^  pr  winga  x-  ibie  may  be  either 
•penad  or  CMt  off:  if  opened,  take  out  the  kernel^ 
aiid(  wab  k  wttb  alum  and  waDer ;  if  cot  ofl^ 
Ae  part  may  bc^  afterwarde  heded*  with-  sdmoft  any 

.  '^bi  B^m^Wm^t  a  hard  tumour  growing  upon  the 
iaiiits^  as.  the  bA:  due  is  very  rarely  cured,  and  the 
bird^  aflfdpd  with  it  wiH  not  breed.  Some  attempt 
to  cure  it  with  a  nuxture  of  black  foap  and  quick 
Ime  \  but,  if  tbia  is  fuffered  ta  He  on  too  IcVng^ 
•r  made  too  ftrong,  it  wilt  eat  off  the  leg,  or  any 
other  part  where  it  is  applied,  it  being  a  ftrong 
^auftic, 

72^  £itrr,.-**Thift  malady  is  fo  oaNed,  from  its  reTem"^ 
blatice  to  the  core  of  an  apple;  it  i»  hard,  Had  ufually  of 
m  ]ieUow  colour  imerfperfed  with  red,  and  is  mofHy 
feated  in  the  anua or  vent%  This  muft  be  ripened;  to 
efib£t  whid^  leep  the  pigeon  loofe,  by  giving   it  a 

Sntle  purse  of  tobacco   (a  ftnall  quantity  will  do  ;j 
Is .  wi(l  K^metimes  make  them  difcbarge    the    core 
tbeipMvts;    if   not,    when    ripe    it    muft   be  drawn 


•  Tlle^  bitds^  particularly  the  common  fort,  are  fre- 
futnf^  afli^ed  witb  fcabs  oa^  the  back  and  breaft, 
wUcbi  mftke  riie  old,  ones  fo  weak  thai  they  cannot  fly 


abroad  irt  fearcti  -of  feod*  end  abMutely  ktn  the  young 
ones.  The  following  recipe  is  recommended  as  a  ctrrer 
A  pound  of  dill-feed,  a  pound  of  fennel-feed,  and  the 
fajvi#  quoiKury  ^  ctunmifi^fQed  ^  an  enoceaad  a  half  of 
afiafcetida,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  o^  bay- fair,  apd  o\  com* 
mon  Mt  the  faniQ  quantity ;  mix  aH  rhcfe  tngfedients 
with  fome  fine  dean  ekiy,  together  with  a  iniaH  qttan- 
tity  of  ft  Hir.  Thia  beitig  prepared,  bake  it  in  tvra 
pots,  and  f^  ib  .oci>  a  ftand  \n  the  pigeon* houfe,  and 
the  birds  will  eontimie  to  peek  ic  tit^  they  wt^  icurcd. 

T'he  beji  Methods  for  preventing  Pigesns  fromhavii^thiui* 
tiMtgiiov.* 

Lay  near  the  pigcon*houfe  a  barrow  fu'i  of  loam  ; 
rcdcce  it  to  the  conhftcnce  of  pap,  by  mixing  fci  wrtfc 
water,  but  brine  t$  better ;  9^A  to  this  a  g^Dtm  and  a 
half  of  the  coarfeif  fend,  a  peck  df  hrf-bXt^  and  a  httfe 
fidt  poere ;.  if  the  loam  is  beat  op  with  water,  it  wHl 
require  more  fait  than  when  brine  is  ufed  Tor  that  pur* 
po^;  if  it  is  a  good  fandy  loanu  left  lUnd  wllkdoi 
vrfiere  loam  cannot  be  procured,  dizy  wilf  anftvtr  th/e 
purpofe,  but  then  much,  more  fand  will  ba  wanted.'  Tbe 

C'geons  witt  be  (b  fond  of  this  Kttfe  bank  as  not  eafily  to 
aveft.  ^ 

2.  Tkke  the  head  and  feet  of  a  gdt  goat,  boif  tfaem 
ttU  the  Jeflt  parts  from  the  bone ;  take  this  ftd&,  and 
boil  it  ag^in  in  the  fame  liquor,  till. the  whole  is  reduced 
toa  jelly ;  then:  put  in  fome  dean  potter^  eartb,  knead- 
ing the  whole  together  to.  the  conftftence  of  dougb, 
which  make  into  fmali  loaves,  and  dry  them  in  the  nin 
•r  oven,^  but  be  careful  they  are  not  burnt;  when  thef 
are  dry,  place  them  in  the  moft  convenient  parts  o£  the 
pigeon  houfe ;  when  the  pigeons  will  foon  peck  at 
if,  and  Kking  the  tafte,  win  not  leave  It  but  with 
regret.  Some  make  ufe  of  a  goat's  head  boiled 
in  urine,  witb  a  mixture  of  ult,  cummin,  ami 
hemp. 

3..  Others,  make  a  rcpaft  of  millet  fried  in  honey, 
with  the  addition  of  a  attle  fait  and  water  ;  this  com- 
^poiltion  is  faid  to  have  fuch  an  effed^  on  them,  that  they 
never  alter  leave  their  habiution  ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  in 
drawing  ftrange  pigeons  to  it. 

4.  Laftly,  there  is  nothing  fuperior  to  the  true  and 
genuine  fah-cat,  if  made  as  follows :  Take  fitted  grave), 
brick-maker's  earth,  and  the  rubbrfll  of  an  old  wall;  a 
peck  of  earth,  or,  if  you  ufe  lime  inftead  of  rubbifli, 
half  the  qtiantity  wilt  do ;  add  to  this  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  cummin-feed,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay  Cilt  or 
falt-petre  :  let  thefe  ingredients  be  well  mixed  together, 
with  as  much  dale  urine  as  wiH  make  a  ftiff  cement. 
Let  it  be  put  into  old  tin  pots,  kettles,  or  Aone  jars;, 
with  holes  in  the  fides  for  them  to  peck  at  it,  only  let 
them  be  covered  at  the  top  to  prevent  their  dunging 
it. 

When  pigeons  are  with  egg,  they  are  generally  very 
fond  of  lime,  which  ii  of  great  ufe  in  hardening  the 
{hell  of  their  egg,  and  by  this  means  they  are  kept,  froob 
pecking  the  mortar  off  the  tops  of  hpufes,.  though  the 
damage  they  do  is  O  ifiing,  their  beak-  not  being  long, 
enough  to  loofen  any  tile  that  is  properly  fixed  ^  Tlie 
fidt  and  uctne  grovoke^  their  tbirft|  and^  me^  being  of  it 
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w9Ty  h«t  fMlmre,  occafiom  fbeni  to  drbik  ofileiH  which  m 
of  great  ferrrce  to  them.  The  ftrofig-  findi  o^  lli« 
commMi-roed  pitafes  them  mucb,  keeps  chest  at  httney 
and  allwrtt  others  thdw  are  hoveriag  abmt,  and  ftn^fAg 
from  kMnt.  .  The  oily  nature  of  the  earth  h  s  grebit 
bc^  to  iho  dUcbarge  of  thetr  foft  meat^  whtii  thef 
arc  feedfrog  their  yuvng  ones  ;  aad  D^  gravel  fcoon. 
t^ietr  craves,  aad  m  of  great  rervice  iR  promoling  digef^ 
tio«, 

Prgoons  are  rei>vmrkabl>)r  fond  of  (all,  aor  is  thct«  a 
c«re  for  fearcety  any  of  the  diforden^  to  which  they  are 
fiab}e<3,  without  the  afltftaace  of  this  ingredient;  i¥hi€h 
proves^  the  it>(tiaft  that  the  wife  Creator  heflows  on 
a»rwnd«,  kr  tht  ncctflbry  prefervarion  of  their  welfare  v 
and  accotPDCs  fee  the  extraordinary  feadaefs  pigaons  hare 
fo#  the  mortar  thai  is  found  in  old  waHs^  wM^rh  coaialwa 
ar  ftdt  li«rte  inferior  to  the  common  &It>petre ;  for  whidl* 
reafen  iiMne  place  cakes,  at  fidt  taaditd  againft  ttie-  waUa 
of  cheir  pigeow^hotifrs. 

Dijflngmjhing  Marks  pfa  Cost  wiHen  Ptgew. 

A3  It  ia  a  matter  of  iome  difficulty  to  form  a  right 
judgment  wheaher  a  pigpron he  acock  or  hen,  (for  iwtiiia 
pailicufar  foaieof  the  aUbfr  andh  heft  fimclavs  haEae:errcld) 
ia  oackr,  thefcfare^  ia  dfar  ap  thft  pointi  I  have  drawn 
up  the  following  rules ;  a  proper  olfervaiice  of  whidi, 
joined  so  a  little  espeaience^  wiU  iboa  enable  the  yoiang 
faacieir  to  bcnme  aa  adept  ia  thie  prtkakn 

I-  The  code  ia  diftinguifiiable  by  Wf.  hreaft-hotte, 
il  heui^  alwajfs  Joager  mi  ftouier  than  that  of  the 
hen.. 

a.  I£s  headand  chaeks  are  broader  and  fuller^  and 
be  haa  a:baUler  look  tbaa  the' hen* 

3;.  The  aanc  io-  the  hen»  and  the  bone  aear  the  vent, 
is«  akwaya  aionr  open/ thai»  in  the  cook^ 

4.  Anaoog  young  prgeons,  tho^  which  Aiueaks  long-^ 
eft  iiB  dir.  aefV  generaUr  proves^  to  be  a.  hen*}  and,  where 
there  are  two  inaneft^  the  bfgeikufiiallji  carna^out  to 
beacock. 

The  coa  c^  the  cock  is:  longer,  a  great  dtel  louder, 
and  more  mafculine,  than  the  hen's ;"  suxi  the  cock  often 
iiiaket  a  h^  round  in  his  playing,  whicfa  the  hen  fel« 
doait  does,  though  a  warm  lively  ben  will  fometimos 
fiiew  and  play  very  like  a  cock,  and  when  lecberoua 
will  even  aitcippt  to  tread,  aoothor  pcgeoif^ 

Ik/hu£fion$f§r  CoupUmg  and  Matching  Pigeons^ 

It  has  always  been  obferved,.  that  piaeoits  are  veiy 
cooftaat,  h\6am  or  never  fuing  for  a  divorce,  when 
once  mated  to  each  other^  except  in  timer  of}  loilg  iH<» 
aeC^  death,  or  dd  age;  yet  it  is^  (bmetimes  attendedi 
with  difficulty  to  make  the  ibncy*birds-  coople  to  your 
Uiiing. 

In  order  to  efftSt  this*  let  two  coops  be  built  cMa^ 
aegether ;  thcfir  ase  commonljf  nanied  nutching  pboea 
hvttbe  faaciers;  let  there  be  a  paatittoti^taade  o^  lath 
piseed  betu^oen  theai,.  that  the  birds  naay  fee  eack  other, 
and  ft  BM>^  eafily  be  fo  contrived  that  the  birda  laay 
fc«d  out  of  the  fame  vjsflels.:  fupply .  then  well  with 
hefiaf^fee^  which  will  ibca  oiakc .  thcoi  wantoav.  aad^ 


vfban  yoa  pcaceive  she  ben  >to  fwctp  bar  tail,  atid  (bew 
to  the  cock  as  he  pkya  in  the  adjoining  pen,  yeo  mtj 
then  remove  her  to  Ms  peiiy  and  they  will  foon  agree* 
When  this  convenience  is  -wanting,  and  you  are  cool*- 
peHed  at  firft  to  put  them  both  into  onecoop^  be  care-» 
M  to  pot  the  cock  re  theinrftfor  four  or  five  dajfs,  thar 
he  RK^  gea  the  mafterof  die  coop^  partieularif  if  the 
bee  is  a  tareiagant,  or  eUe  they  wi^  quarrel  fa  Modi  aa 
to  end  in  an  kreeoacihUe  hatred  ever  after*.  But^ 
wheiYthe  cock  isi  ofwe  aiaftev  of  his  heofe,.  he  wiH  ak* 
ways  maiatain  h,  and,  t^  a  ftout  and  welUtiifiad  rc« 
fiftance,  make  his  tsktttik  very  fbair  yield  to  hia  aiK 
thmcf  • 

Whenpigeona  art  oiioe  laatckcfd,.  tive  them  tfie  K« 
berty  of  the  loft,  and  the  privilege  of  feeing  apbn^  what 
neft   they  pleafe-;   but,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  fix 
diem  to  any  particular  neft,  make  4ife  of  the  followSna 
method:    Gti  a  machir^c  ifiade  of  tath,  (he  length  of 
the  breeding-places ;  let  thif  be  iaclofed  with  boards9 
both  at  botMti  and  top ;  iki»  maebwie  itef  proyeff  out  , 
aafiu*  aa  the  bft  will  admit;.  oiieoC  the  tap- boanie  tauAr 
Kit  up  with  bittges^  Cor  the  eeiaveaicney  of  fupplytng^ 
theas  witb  food ;   this  mi^  be  pbeed  before  aay  neftv 
aod^  pigeooaput  in  it;  whea  the^  have  aenuaned  iia 
this  fituatiaai  aboot  a  week,  kt  the  machine  be  re-t. 
aaeved,  which  oaghv  to  be'  dime  in  the  itigbt,.  wait  th^. 
will  not  leaae  the  oeff« 

Thefinwemechad'mayfbe  praAiied  vritb  iaceeTs^.  hi. 
arder  to  prevent  the  ftfiaia*  from  being,  vitiated'  by^  ail. 
improper  XMtw&y  which  a  verji  Wantora  hen  will  fre^ 
cpiantly  adait  of..  Confine  thom>  by  thta  me^md  ttU; 
the  ben  has  depofited*  boda  her  eggr^.  tkek>  Idt  ttbe  pe# 
moved^  that  thejr  maji  ^njojr  theiff  Kberey,.  tMl  the  heni 
has  fed  off  her  foft  meaty  when  ibe  antt  beeoow  fad^M 
cioas  agarn»  and  maft  be  ^kaifined-as  ah-eady^defcribed  |. 
and  by  this  means  the  ftraiw  wHl  bd  kept  up  pare  and. 
unaiixed.  This  n»ibod)irattendM  wMk  troid>lev4  andt 
id  only  worth  bcflowing  o»  the  beft-  pigeons  ;  as  faa- 
tbofe  inaended  for  the  fpt,<  it  is  dt  vmy  little  donicK 
quence  whether  theji  are  baAaidi0ed  01^  not. 

Pigeon  Aff.. 

Bjrthe  I  James,  &  af.  whofeever  (ball;  flnNrt^at^UIl: 
or  deftooyy  anf  dove  or  pq^cea,;  with.ai^  gnn  or  bow^ 
or  take,  kill,  or  deftfoy  the  (amcy  with  fetmig-dogs  or 
nets,  or  any  (nares,  enginea,  or  infinmient*  whatibever,, 
ifaaU,.  on  being  convi^cd,  bc6>re  two  jufHces,  by  con« 
feffion,.or  oath  of  taio  witnefles,  be  committed  to  gaolt 
Cor  thnee  nKmths^  or  pay  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  aos. 
foa  every  pigeon*;  or,  afur  this  oommitmene,  become 
bound  by  recognizance,  anth  t^^oifareties,  before  two. 
jvdltces,  in  20I.  eacb^  nor  to  offend.^  in  like  manner 
a^in*. 

Andby  the  a  Geo.  3.  c.  09*  any  penfon^  who  fliaH< 
iboot  at,  or  by  any  means:  kill  or  take,,  with,  a  wilful; 
intent  to  deftroy,  any  pigeon^  he  iQiall  on  coiivi^Hon. 
thereof  by  confeffion,  u»  oadi  of  one  wknefs,  before 
one  jjttftice,  forfeit  2Qs..  to  the  profccutor ;;  and,  if  not 
imaacdiarely  paid,  fucb  juftkre  (hall^  commit  him  to  the 
houfo  of>  corredion)  for  any  tcfrm  not  Oiceeding  three- 
ntootha^-  net  lafs'thaitrOiMS  mdefs'  the  penalty  be  fooncT; 
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paid.  Peribns  who  are  convi^d  on  this  a£^,  (hall  not 
ijeconvhfted  by  any  former  a6^,  and  profccutions  on  this 
a£l  mud  be  commenced  within  two  months  after  the 
offence  was  committed. 

Thefe  two  abftrads  are  given  to 'inform  the  keepers 
of  pigeons,  of  the  laws  in  force  to  ptote<5t  them  ;  but 
more  efpecially  to  remo\e  the  vulgar  error  fo  prevalent 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  that  pigeons  are  a  nui- 
iance,  that  they  dcftroy  a  great  deal  of  feed  in  the  fields, 
grain  in  the  rick-yards,  and  loofen  the  tiles  on  the 
tops  of  buildings ;  and  that  any  perfon  may  (hoot  them, 
provided  that  he  does  not  carry  them  away.  The 
above  ads  arc  unrepealed,,  and  in  full  force:  ^confe* 
quemly  ever^  offender  is  liable  \o  the  puni&ments 
dierein  fpecined. 

./ 

To  take  Pigtonsi  ^^"^Sy  and  Crof/us^  upon  new  plowed  or 
.  fown  Grounds 

Take  a  good  number  of  fmall  twigf ,  or  ftrong  wheat* 
en  ftraw,  of  a  good  length,  bird-lime  them  well,  lay 
them  oh  the  ground  where  pigeons^  ^c,  frequent,  and 
they  will  foon  be Entangled  with  them ;  and  in  order  to 
allure  to  your  twigs  or  ihraws,  you  may  tie  two  or 
'  three  pigeons  to  the  ground,  among  the  twigs. 

Cut  fome.  (beets  of  thick  brown  paper^  each  into 
about  eight  parts,  making  them  up  in  the  (hapeof  a  fugar*, 
loaf,  and  lime  the  infidc  of  them  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore you  intend  to  ufe  them }  put  into  each  paper,  near 
the'bottsom,  three  or  four  grains  of  corn,  and  lay  thefe 
papers  up  and  down  the  ground,  as  much  as  you  can 
under  clods  of  earth,  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
pigeons,  ^r*  come  to  feed.  The  more  papers  you  Uy 
the  greater  you  may  cxpcft-your  fpoit.  When  the 
pigeons  come  to  feed  they  will  fee  the  corn,  and  by 
thrufting  in  their  heads  to  reach  it,  will  get  hood- 
winked by  the  paper.fticking  to  their  heads,  which  will 
•ccafion  them  to  take  wing,  and  fly  bolt  upright  till 
they  have  fpent  themfelves,  when  they  will  cotne  tum»- 
bling  dr>wn,.and  may  be  eafily  takeri. 

PIKE,  A  very  long-lived  fifh,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon  and  Gcfner,  uho  fay  he  outlives  all  other 
fifli,  which  is  a  pity,  as  he  is  an  abfolutc  tyrant  of  the 
fre(h*  water*  The  Jargeft  are  the  coarfer  food,  and  the 
fmalleft  are  always  accounted  beft:  this  fii  never 
fwims  in  (hoals,  b«t  refts  by  himfelf  alone,  being  na- 
jturally  very  bold  and  daring,  and  will  feize  almofl  up- 
'on  any  thing,  even  devour  his  own  kind :  he  breeds 
but  once  a  year,  and  fpawns  in  February  or  March. 
The  beft  fort  is  found  in  rivers,  the  worft  in  meres  and 
pond?.  His  common  food  is  cither  pickerel -weeds,  or 
firogs,  or  what  fiib  he  can  get. 

The  pike  is  obfcrved  lo  be  a  folirary,  melancholy, 
and  a  bold  filh  ;  melancholy,  becaufe  he  always  fwims 
or  refts  himfelf  alone,  and  never  (wims  in  (hoals  or  with 
con>pany,  as  roach  and  dace,  and  moft  orher  fifh  do ; 
and  bold,  becaufe  he  fears  not  a  Cbadow,  or  to  fee,  or 
to  be  fetn  of  any  body,  as  the  trout  Und  chub,  and  all 
other  fifh  do. 

And  it  is  obferved  by  Geffter,  that  the  jaw-boaes, 
snd  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes,  are  very  medlcinable  for 
feveral  difeafes,  or  to  (top  blood,  to  abate  fevers,  lo 


cur?  agttes,  to  oppofe  or.-cypel  the  infedion  of  Ac* 
plague,  and  to  be  niany  wa.ys„  medicinable  and  ufe/til 
for  the  good  of  mankind  ;   but  he  obicrvcs,  that  the 
biting  of  a  pik^  is  venomoiis  and  hard  to  be  cured. 

PIKE-FISHING.     There  are  t a^o  ways  to  take  the : 
pike,    by    the    ledgr    and    the    walking- bait.      The 
ledger-bait  is   fixed   in   one  certain,  place,    and    may 
continue   while   the  angler  i^  abfem ;     this  muft  be 
a  live  bait,  of  fi(h  or  frog  j  of  fifh,  the  beft  is  a  dace,    ' 
roach,  or   perch*,  of  C-ogSj^the  yejlowift  is  the  beft. 
In   ufing  the  ledger*bait,-  if  it  be  a  fifli,  flick  your- 
hooks  thro*igb  )iis  upper  Ijp,  and  then  faftening  it  to  a , 
ftrong  line,  at  leaft.  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  long,  tic 
the  other  end  of  the,  line,  cither  to  fome  ftakc  in  the-; 
ground,  or  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  near  the  pike's  ufual 
haunt  i  which  done,  wind  your  line  on.  a  forked  ftick, 
big  enough  to  keep  the  bait  from  drawing  .i^  under  wa-. 
ter,  al[,  except  half  a  yard,,  q^  a  little  n[)ore  i  and  your 
ftick  muft  have   a  fmall  cleft   at  the*  end,  into  which 
faften  your  line,   but  fo  that  when  thf  pike  comes,  he 
may  eafily  draw  it  forth,  and  have  line  enough  to  go  to 
his  hold,  and  pouch  the  bait."  '  "  *'    - 

.  But  if  .the  bait  be  a  frog,  put  the  arming  wire  in  at 
his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills,  then  with  a  fine  needls 
and  /ilk  few  the  upper  pai:t  of  his  leg,  with  out  ftitck 
only,  to  your  arming«-wiref  or  tic  bis  leg  gently,  above^ 
the  upper  joint,  to  the  wire.  ^    -  .  i 

There  is  a  way  of  trolling  for  pike^  with  a  winch  Co 
wind  it  up  ;  this  fi(fa  being  yery  ftrong,  your  rod  mud* 
not  be  too  (lender  at  top,  where  fhould  be  placed  a  ring 
for  your  line  to   run  through,  which  line  is  to  he  of' 
filk,  two  yards  and  a  quarter  next  the  hook,  it  muft  be 
double^    and  .ftrongly  armed   with   wire  about  feven 
inches  :  faften  fome  fmooth  lead  upon  the  (hank  of  the; 
hook,  and  having  placed  it .  in  the  mouth  of  your  fi(h- 
bait,  wttli  your  lead  fink  it  with  his  head  downwardSf< 
(b  move   your  bait  up  and  down,  and  if  you  feeL  the 
fifh  at  .the  hook,  give  htm  length  enough  to  run  away* 
with  the/ bait  and  pouch   it,,  then   ftrike  him  with  a 
fmartjerk.     Obferve  in  trolling,  to  put  your  arming-* 
wire  in. at   the  mouth  of  the  gudgeon,  (the  beft  bah) 
s|nd  thrufting  ic  alo  )g  by  the  back,  bring  it  out  again  by* 
the  taJ,  and  there  faften  it  with  a  thread,  having  your> 
reel   in /your   hand,   and  your  line  fixed  to  your  hoo^c 
through  a  ring  at  the  top  of  your  rod  ;  then  move  you> 
bait  up  and  down  in  fome  likely  place  in  the  water,  a^ 
you    walk   gently   by  the   river- fide.     When  you  feel 
him  bite,  be.fure  to  give  him   line  enough,,  and  not  to 
ftrike'him  too  tjuick  or  fiercely,  left  you  enJa.igcryour 
tackle,  and  lofe  your  fiih:  if  you  fifh  at^fnap,  give  him 
leave  to  run  a  little,   and  then  ftrike  the  contrary  way 
to   which  he  runs:  but  for  this  method  of  angling  a  ' 
fpring-^hook   is  beft,  and   your  tackle   muft   be  much 
more  ftrong  than  for  the  troll. 

U  you  fiih  with  a  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  take  mln-^ 
nows,  yellow  frogs,  dace,  or  roach,  and  having  iiU 
folved  gum  of  jcy  in  oil  of  fpike,  anoint  your  bait 
therewith,  caftin^  it  where  pikes  frequent ;  after  it  has 
Jain  a  little  while  at  the  boitpm,  drav/  it  to  the  top, 
and  fo  up  the  ftream,  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  a  , 
pike  very  eagerly  following  it.  They  bite  beft  about 
three  ^  the  afternoon,  ^in  clear  vmen,   with  a  gentle 
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*  S^^s  in  the  middle  of  fummer  to  the  latter  end  of  au- 

.cumn,   and  in  winter,  all  day  long  i  and  in   ^he  latter 

end  and  beginning  of  the  fpring,  £e  bites  mofl:  eagerly 

.early   in  the  morning,  and  late  in  >tbe  evening.     5// 

HuxiNo,  Anglikg,  (fc. 

PILI^AR.  •  Mod  great  manages  have  pillars  fixed 
in  the  'middle  of  the  manage- ground,  to  point  out  jthe 
center  ;  but  all  manages  in  general  have,  upon  the  fide 
or  x;irciMnfe*-'ence»  other  pillars  placed  two  and  two,  at 
certain  dtdances^  from  whence  they  are  called  the  two 
•pilUrs,  to  diftinguiih  them  from  that  of  the  center.- 

FiNCHING,  (in-Horfemanfhip)  is  when  a  horfe, 
(landing  ftill,  the  rider  keeps  him  faft  with  the  bridle^ 
band,  and  applies  the  fpurs  juft  to  the  hair  of  his 
lides. 

PIP.  A  diftemper  incident  to  hawks;  it  proceeds 
frpm  cold  and  moiftnefs  in  the  head,  or  by  feeding  on 
^rofs  ipeats  in  the  fummer-time,  that  have  not  been 
wafhed  well  in  cold  water. 

For  the  cure:  give  the  hawk  with  her  cafting  at 
nighty  a.  fcouring  pill  of  agaric,  or  hiera  picra,  for  two 
or  three  days  together, 'and  wa(h  her  tongue  with  rofe* 
.water,  and  anoint  it  for  three  or  four  days  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  i  and  when  the  pip  is  thoroughly  ripe,  /.  e^ 
when  it  i9  white  and  fof^,  take  it  o(F  with  a  (harp  awl  or 
-hodkin,  and  afterwards  anoint  the  wound  with  oil  <if 
/weet  almonds. 

If  tbe  hawk  has  the  pip  in  her  foot^  then  caft  her, 
and  ciat  out  the  core  or  corn  in  the  ball  of  it,  and  apply 
a  plaifter  of  galbanum,  white  pitch >  and  Venice  turpen- 
tine, fpread  on  fofc  leather,  and  tied  on  fo  faft  that  it  may 
n«t  come  off,  but  yet  not  fo  ftraight  as  to  hurt 
her  i  then  let  her  ftand  on  a  perch  foft  lined,  keep  her 
warm  and  drefs  her  three  or  four  times  a  week  till  flie  is 
4Well. 

PISMIRES,  in  houfe  or  garden,  &c.  to  deftroy : 
.Ttike  the  flour  of  brimftone,  half  a  pdund;  fait  of  tartar, 
four  .  ounces;  fet  them  in  an  iron  or  earthen,  pan 
over  a  fire,  till  they  become  red-hot ;  cool  them  in  fair 
:Wdtcr>  afterwards  dry  and  beat  them  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  infufe  a  little  of  tHis  powder  in  water;  and, 
wherever  you  fprinkle  it,  the  pifmire  will  die,  or  fly  the 
pl^ce. 

PISSING  OF  BtooD,  (in  HorfigN)  may  proceed  from 
divers  caufe^  fometimes  by  being  ridden  over-hard,  or 
laboured  beyond  his  ftrcngth,  and  by  carrying  too  heavy 
4>urdens  on  his  body ;  at  other  times  it  may  be  by  fome 
vein  broken  in  his  body,  on  which  blood  will  frequently 
iflue  out  of  his  boJy;  or.it  may  proceed  from  fome 
it  me  fretting  upon  his  kidnies,  and  from  feveral  other 
caufes. 

For  the  cure:  fake  kHot-grafs,  fhepherdVpurfe, 
blood  wort  of  the  hedge,  polypody  of  the  wail,,  com- 
freyy  and  garden  bloodwort,  of  each  an  baiKiful,  fhred 
ihcm  fmall  and  bcul  them  in  a  quart  of  beer,  to  which 
nM  a  little  ialt^leaven  and  foot,  and  give  the  horfe. 

PJSTE,  is  the  tread  or  tra6l>  that  a  horfc  makes  upon 
the  ground  he  goes  over. 

Pi  F-FALL.  A  cheap  device^  with  which  you  may 
take  a  whole  covey  of  partridges,  as  well  as  Angle 
ones,  or  indeed  any  other  birds;  there  are  pit-falls 
above;  aj^  U4)ver  grou.;d  :.  the  machine  repcefsmed  by 


the  cut,  is  a  fort  of  cage,  and  made  as  in  Plate  IX. 
No.  I. 

This  device  is  compofed  of  four  (licks,  or  pieces  of 
wood.  A,  B,  A,  ,D,  D,  C,  C,  B,  each  abocit  three 
feet  long,  and  bored  through  within  two  inches  of  the 
end,  wish  a  hole  big  enough  'to  turn  one's  litde  finger 
in  it ;  they  mufi  be  placed  on  each  other  in  a  fquare  oa 
the  ground,  and  let  iiuo  each  other  about  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ftick,  that  they  may  hold  together,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  four  angles ;  then  take  two 
tough  hazle  rods^  eaph  four  or  five  feet  long,  which  mufl 
be  fixed  in  the  fore-meniioned  holis,  croffins  them 
over  each  other,  that  their  other  ends  may  be  fixed  in 
their  oppofite  angles,  as  the  corner  ihcks  in  cages  ufed 
to  be  laid  i  then  you  muil  have  fome  light  ftiaigbt 
flick's,  longer  thap  each  other  by  degrees,  and  about  the 
bignefs  of  one's  finger,  which  you  muft  compile  one 
over  another,  the  longed  firft,  and  the  (horteft  lafl, 
up  to  the  heigi>t  of  the  crofiing  of  the  two  rgdS)  fo  that 
the  whole  will  refemble  a  kind  of  bee-hive ;  but  yoa 
muft  remember  to  leave  allege  at  the  top  to  be  Covered 
or  uncovered  with  bails  Aone,  or  the  Uke>  to  ti^ke  out 
the  birds  when  they  are  in  the  pit-fall. 

You  muft  at  leaft  bind  the  end  of  your  fiicks  to  the 
two  rods  with  ofiers,  flrong  packthreads  or  fmall  cord, 
and  this  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  pit-/all ;  but  for  the 
ere<£iingor  piling  it  up,  do  thus;  take  a  flick  of  about 
three,  feet  long^  and  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  little  fin- 
ger, which  muft  be  (moothed  above  and  below,  then  tie 
the  end  F,  No  2,  with  a  little  cord,  to  the  middle  of 
the  foundation-ftick-A,  B,  the  other  end  of  the'ftick 
F,  G,  muft.  ha vt  a  fmall  notch  in  it  about  two  inches 
fiomtheend}  then,  provide  another  ftick  I,  K,  aboi|t 
a-foDt  and  a  half  long,  with  a  fmall  cord  fixed  at  the 
upper  end  thereof,  where  you  may  place  an^^ther  little 
ftrck  H,  half  a  foot  long,  having  the  end  G  fhaped  like 
the  fbarp  end  of  a  wedge  l  the  lower  end  of  the  flick  K  ^ 
niud  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  which  being  don^,  the  fore* 
part  of  the  pit*fall  D,  C,  will  come  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
then  place  the  end  H  of  the  little  flick  under  the  cage  to- 
fupport  it,  and  the  other  end,  fhaped  like  a  wedge,  into 
the  notch  cf  the  flick  F,  G;  then  let  the  pit-fall  reft 
gently  onf  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  fet,  with  one  fide 
lifted  up  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  ftick  F,  G,  will  be 
about  three  inches  from  the  ground ;  then  ftrcw  your 
bait  under  the  cage,  -  ,       . 

The  fame  pic  f-ll  willferve  to  take  fmall  bird^,  harcF>. 
/abbits,  or  vermin.. 

When  you  have  found  out  that  partridges  frequent 
either  ^vineyarus,  woods,  or  fome.  other  place,  you^ 
muft,  before  you  fpread  your  net,  pitch  upon  a  proper 
ftand  ft.r  yourfel^  either  near  a  hedpe^  a  knot  of  ofier«, 
or  fome  buflies,  fo  that  your  pit-fall  may  not  be  openly 
/een,  and  frighten  the  partridges  ;  when  the  place  is 
fi^ed,  take  five  or  fix  handfuls  of  barley  or  oats,  parched 
in  a  ft-ying-pan,  or  elfe  fome  wheat,,  ftrew  fon;e  grain 
here  and  there,  and '  make  a  pretty  long  train,,  fo  as 
to  lead  the  partridg-s  ro  the  lieap ;  and  when  you  know 
by  their  dung  that  they  are  come  thither,  then  lay 
your  pit-fall  at  the  place  where  they  have,  dunged,  co- 
vering it  with  fome  leaved  branches,  or  broom,  or 
leaved  vine  branches,  if  the  fcafon  allows^t,  and  laj^ 
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Ajwti  fcfCH  or  'ctljlit  tmtrffuk  cf  corn  tindcf  tt  wilh  a 
long  train;  the  partridges  having  been  regaled  lihtre 
beffere,  wtH  iwt  Itit  ibon  to  get  under  the  cage  lx>  eat, 
and  being  greedy  wiU  jump  tspon  one  anoi)<ier»  fo  that 
coming  to  touch  the  little  ftick  F,  G,  which  i:ceps  l*»e 
machine  extended^  it  will  by  that  means  fall  upm 
them.  When  the  covey  ts  large,  fome  often  happen 
to  be  without  the  reach  of  the  pit-faH,  but  he  that  is 
dexterous  at  this  fport  wiFt  know  hovr  to  catch  ihem 
another  tkne« 

The  two^gures,  No.  i  and  i,  defcribe  the  pit»fiill 
two  ways)  the  firft  Aiews  how.tt  is  extended  (ront- 
irays,  and  the  othei*  fidtr-ways^  and  they  are  marked 
with  the  lame  tetters  i  the  letter  £  ihews  you,  that 
when  the  pit-%11  is  light  and  the  covey  bfge,  that 
you  muft  piK  a  ftdne  upon  the  top  of  the  pit-faH,  the 
"Weight  of  which  preveots  a  fingic  partridge  from  letting 
"  down  the  cage  or  trap,  for  otherwife  you  may  take  but 
one  or^two :  this  artihee  is  well  known  totbofe  who  fol- 
low the  fporf  • 

Beffdet  this  pit^fiRj  for  the  taking  of  pavtridges,, 
there  are  othei^  of  the  like  natii^  with  which  they  take 
fmall  birds  $  the  former  was  above  the  earth,  but  theie 
i«S  snd  under  it,  and  are  exceHeat  for  uking  black- 
birds,  tbruflie',  fieldfares,  and  the  like  birds  that  feed 
upon  worms.  The  beft  time  for  this  (port,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March ;  the  device 
h  cheap,  profitable,  and  pretty  common :  nevertheleft, 
in  order  to  omit  nothing  that  may  bt  ufefijl  in  this 
work,  ^  folkming  figures  iritt.  demonftrate  u  to  you, 

The  figure  nsarked  A,  is  a  fpin  paddte-fiaff,  fiich  as 
^mtntrymcn  ufe  to  carry  in  th^tr  hands  as  they  go  about 
their  grounds :  with  this  you  are  to  cut  up  turfs,  with 
which  the  pit-bll  is  to  be  clofed,  which  turf  rhuft 
at  leaft  be  cut  two  inches  larger  than  the  pit :  the  faid 
-paddle  may  likewife  ferve  ro  dig  your  pits,  which 
fliould  always  be  made  in  the  fiin,  near  fome  hetlge 
where'  birds  frequent :  they  m;iy  alfb  be  made  in  great 
Woods,  near  holly-buibes,  for  birds  in  hard  weather 
refort  to  fuch  places,  in  expedation  ^f  worms,  by  pick*, 
ing  up  and  removing  the  dead  leaves  that  lie  on  the 
ground :  the  holes  may  be  about  feven  inches  deep ; 
t>n  the  oppofite  fide  let  it  be  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  as  defigned  Fig.  VL  and  from  X  to  O,  there  ms^ 
be  a  diflance  of  about  fix  inches ;  then  take  a  fmall  fticic 
«X,  being  capered,^  or  cut  finall  by  degreev,  prick  the  (mall 
end  X,  into  the  fide  marked  M,  and  let  the  end  V, 
lie  upon  the  ground,  fee  Fig.  8. ;  then  have  another 
ftick  marked  at  S^  T,  about  the  bignefa  of  a  (wan^s 
qaill,  and  four  indies  long,  which  cut  fiat  and  fmoo(h 
'on  one  fide,  and  cut  a  notch  at  the  end  S,  on  the  othm* 
fide.     Sti  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  have  a  forked  ftick, 
marked  as  Y,  and  Z,  Fig.  9,  fumething  bigijer  than 
-the  other  ftxks,  and  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the 
,  end  Z,  being  cut  like  the  end  Of  a  wedge.  The  next 
thing  is  to  make  ule  of  your  turfs,  which  muft  be  fout 
or  five  inches  thick,  the  bigger  fide- to  be  laid  over  tbt 
largeft  fide  of  the  pit. 

Take  the  end  S,  of  your  little  ftick,  and  lay  the  fiat 
fide  on  the  phce  M,  upon  the  end  of  the  ftitk  which  is 


pricked  tifto  the  ground ;  tfie n  place  the  end  Z,  of  yogr 
forked  fiidc  into  the  notch  S,  and  lay  on  the  turf, 
making  the  end  of  the  forked  ftick  marked  Y,  to  be 
jtfft  umler  the  place  of  the  tuif  marked  K,  then  move 
and  place  the  fmall  ftick  which  holds  the  fork,  infoch 
manner  that  by  the  leaft  bird  that  comes  to  tread  upon 
the  end  of  the  ftick,  the  turf  may  fall  down,  and  To  catch 
the  birds  in  the  hole. 

That  you  may  induce  Ae  birds  to  come  to  your  pit- 
faHs,  get  fortie  earth-worm?,  and  ftick  four  or  five  of 
them  rtirough  the  body  with  fome  long  thorns,  or  fmatt 
fticks  for  that  purpofe,  and  fo  kt  them  in  your  pits  to 
befeenbythe  birds  that  come  near  it;  and  ttke  care 
>that  the  birds  cannot  con%e  to  the  pits  any  other  w^ 
than  that  marked  O  ;  you  mav  plant  a  little  hedge-nHr 
of  fliort  fticks  about  the  two  udes  of  the  pit.  If  it  be 
hard  frofty  weather,  ftir  up  fome  firefti  earth  about  the 
fi'ont  of  the  pit,  which  wtil  much  entict  die  birds  ID 
come. 

There  h  another  foit  of  pit- fall  which  is  not  f<^  trou- 
Mefome  as  the  former,  and  not  fo  many  fticks  or  devices 
required  ;  you  may  tife  it  in  any  hedge,  bufti,  tree,  or  the 
libs,  and  in  all  vpeathers.  It  is  to  be  made  and  ufed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  defcription : 

Take  a  holly-ftick  about  the  bienefs  of  one's  middk 
finger,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long^  alfo  another 
ftick  of  the  fame  bigncffi,  but  abotit  two  indMS  ihortet'i 
bend  them  both  like  a  bow,  with  a  good  double  pack- 
thread, between  which  pitice  a  fiat  flick  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  as  the  letters  P,  M,  fC,  O,  Fig.'  10, 
Ihew;  then  the  end  of  the  faid  ftick  Q,  to  the  middle  of 
the  lefier  bow,  to  try  if  it  be  right,  lind  with  one 
hand  hold  the  end  P,  of  the  flat  ftiek,  and  with  die  other 
hand  pull  the  lefler  bow  towards  you,  and  if  you  let  it  fiy 
back  it  returns  with  a  good  force,  it  is  a  fign  it  is  weU 
d6ne. 

Then  tie  upon  your  flat  ftick,  about  tkrte  inches 
from  the  end  of  it,  at  the  letter  P,  a  fmall  packthread, 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  good  quil],  be- 
tween the  faid  packthread  at  P,  and  the  ktter  K,  abcntt 
the  letter  M  tie  the  thread  double,  as  N^  O,  then 
fpread  a  fmall  net  over  two  hows,  and  kt  the  who)e  be 
like  a  folding-ftool ;  the  way  to  bend  it  is  thur,  lift  up 
the  greater  of  the  bows^  and  bring  it  over  the  little  flick 
Q,  R,  then  pafs  athwart  the  net  the  double  thread  N^ 
O,  with  the  bait  f^ened  therein  at  N,  and  open  the 
end  O,  put  it  on  the  end  ^f  the  ftick  R^  and  it  is  leady 
fet.  .  ' 

For  the  better  comprehelnding  it,  there  are  three 
figures  defcribed,  (the  letters  are  all  the  fame)  one  fliews 
how  to  make  it,  the  other  h3W  to  bend  it  or  fet  it,  and 
the  laft  fiiews  it  ready  bent.  5#r  Plate  IX.  Fig.  10,  11, 
and  la. 

When  you  fix  it  in  any  place,  ftrew  fome  leaves  be- 
hind ir,  aiid  aifo  upon  the  bottom  of  it  befor^  to  the  end 
the  birds  may  not  unbend  it,  except  in  the  forepart : 
you  muft  bait  it  according  to  the  difiSsrent  feafons^ 
and  natures  of  thofe  birds  you  ^fign  to  take ;  in  May 
and  June,  for  pies  and  jays,  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
either  two  or  three  cherries,  or  a  piece  or  two  of  g^^ 
pear  or  apple,  may  do  well :  in  winter,  for  blackbirds^ 
thru&eS)  or  the  -Uho,  two  or  three  w#rflu  wiM  do  the 
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bufineft  ;  at  other  times,  and  for  fome  birds,  an  car  or 
two  of  wheat  or  barley  is  very  good. 

PiZZLE;  for  the  hardnefs  or  fwelling  of  a  bull  or 
ox's  tnat  is  bruifed  by  riding.     Remedy: 

For  the  fwtlHng  of  a  bull  or  ox's  pizzle,  you  mufl- 
take  hollyoak,  houfcJeck,  a;.d  a  little  plantain,  and 
ftamp  them  together  v*  iih  frcfh  butter,  and  anoint  it  twice 
a  day;  and  if  ic  be  fore,  you  muft  caft  him,  and  wafii  his 
flieath  afjd  pizzie  wi*h  whi'e  wine  vmegar  very  well,  but 
jf  tjbA^g.te.Any-JEutieeg-iMHiote-to  ibe  yiui,  thg^^  yuuiiiu ii 
put  fome  burnt  alum  to  the  vinegar,  and  wafli  it  very 
wcii,  and  he  wiil  m.nd  in  thrice  dreffing  without  faiL  ^  ^., 
.    PLAGUE,  IN  Shejbp.     Sec  Row 

^LAGUE,  or  any  difeafc  in  the  Mjslt  of  Swine. 
CiJijfe  :  Bruife  lonj£  pcpptr,  <:oriander-  fee(i,  aTid  gi^igcr, 
hair  an  ounc:.'  of^ii4^^uiI  ihe.n  in  meik  witii  an  oti^ce 
of  ;hamomi:e  j^g.cr^,  a|y  give  it  hot  at  three  iieucs  at 
thice  hour's  c,jfr4r,Cir- 

fLANET^^  I  aUCK,4>R  Shrew  running,  as  it 
is  failed  by|  f-tre,  '•:^  ^  dHio  (,er  in  horlcs,  bting  3  de* 
privation  if  htWu-^  nr  m^  ri  r\  r  ■>[  ^  '...'n.^  :i;j-,  nf  the 
nKJubers,  But  tb^ir  ihL^/  .u...'J'  .  '  i  Uic  iAm,  lu^ui  ii-.  (.vl^-ii 
the  b^aft  w;v  Slrl  fVi7.C'.  wirr.  ic. 

jt  proceed.'.  LH:iij:]/)ie'  tr m  chajer  rsnJ  phlegm,  (m- 
per^bundanily  jjiiAeJ  £a:fti:^'r:  fl>rnt  tj;ttW  fr^tm  tn-lan- 
ch  ily  bloody  b?ifiiT  i*C'Jd  ^  a  dry  humour  v^ltich  afFt?c^5 
th<t  hinder  part  of  the  brtiin.;  fomiiinies  fropi  extreme 
he;  i  and  C0M3  or  raw  digeiKfn,  ftri^in^^  inio  iiic  v  cms 
fucpenly  ;  or<laRiy,irr0m  extreme  huKer,  occafioned  by 
loijg  failing.  I    I  fl 

if  it  be  cold,  then  it  is  difcerned;f«rie  time  before  by 
biflt  fnuffling  and  rattling  in  the  hdid,  which'  denotes 
that  cold  phlegm ui.^'^'^mours  dp  affaulr  the  brain; 
un([  if  from  hcit,  ihen  ^  it  v\^y  be^'  [crceivfd  by  the 
drjjiefs  of  th^  mngye,  the  (corchijlg  of  the  breath, 
Iclr  breathing,  ^nJ  the:  like;  theni  is  ihe  muliily  la 
die  i  blood,  comppfed  of  crudicies  aid  gfufi  hu[TitiUisi 
^of  the  firft,  anoint  his  templtrs  wiiH  the  c^il   of  petru- 

Itn,  and  gi\  t-  htm  an  ouiKir  oHafcrpitiumjjIin  a  pint  of 

"&ry  and  hJf  a  pfnt   uf  lj1jvc-oi1,  a^    ^^arm   m  nia-y 

and,  for  ihc    hW->\    hj^\  ■  j    blo<.d.j    y^>ur    horftr, 

him  water  ;ifid  hoiicv^  +wt^]  an  op^ice  oi  jdl'trrpitium 

two    ou  ccS    of    mth  n»fted    hruit-d    to    powdtY>' 

let  his    iiui    be    tuoJtTate,    efpeciiilly  if   his  body 

ind  wiih  groC%  hiiraaiirSj  that  by  a  fpare^  diet  tliey 

awafte  an  cjufume  :  th-'iiijh  fom<- times  indeed  by 
erne  fafting  this  diftemper  happens,  and  then  by 
3dd  feeding,  though  by  degrees,  is  the  remedy. 

Plan  TED  [  Alth  FarrlersJ  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe, 
whl;^  is  faid  to  be  right  planted  on  his  limbs,  when  he 
iiaifds  equally  firm  on  his  le^s,  and  not  one  advanced 
befpre  the  other  ;  hif.  I'-gs  (oould  be  wider  above  than 
beldw,  that  is,  the  diftance  between  .his_fect  {hou]d_be 
lefs  man  between  h;s~ fore- thighs,"  at^thaV  part  next  "to 
the  ihoulders^  the  knees  ought  not  to  be  too  clofe,  but 
the  whole  leg  ihculd  dtfcend  in  a  tlraight  line,  to  the 
very  paftern- joint,  and  the  feet  (hould  be  turned  neither 
out  nor  in,  the  paftern  being  piaced  about  two  fingers 
breadth  mrre  backwards  than  the  coronet.    . 

As  for  the  h'nJ  hand^  his Jarrets  or  bams  fhould  not 
be  too  clofe,  and  the  iniiep,  which  is^betwixt  the  hook 


and  the  padern-joint  (hould  (land  perpendicular  to  tke 
ground. 
PLANTED-COAT.  See  Starino-Haih. 
PLATE- LONGE,  is  a  woven  trap,  four  fatlK>in 
long,  as  broad  as  three  fingers,  and  as  thick  as  one, 
made  ufe  of  in  the  manage  for  raifmg  the  hone's  legs, 
and  fometimes  for  taking  him  down,  in  order  to  facilitate 
feveral  operations  of  the  farrier. 

PLAT-VEIN  IN  A  Horse,  is  a  vein  on  ihe*infide 
of^aeh  fnre-thi^y  "srlintd  t5?feVFTtftr  ettWh^T'o*  called 
among  common  farriers;  fome  call  it  the  bafilic  vein. 
•  -  The  bleeding  of  this  vein  may  be  flopped  when  cut 
ty  filling  the  orifice  with  the  wool  of  rabbit,  or  haire, 
and  afterwards  fewing  up  the  (ki a  in  two  parts ;  upon 
which  a  little  matctr  will  gather  together,  but  by 
greafing  the  wound  itwilKbe  healed  in  eight  or- nine 
days.    S.Z  t "T;T;7r.,^.',r  n :,l^ZZZ       r"m^. 

PLOVER,  a  travelling  bird,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
pigeon  -.T^^-baai.yelkMK  nj^ffi^ md:  .dark  ,jad  feathers  ^ 
his  bill  is  black,  fhort^  ibarp  pointed,  and  a  little 
crool^^^^Ssand.  TJieie ,  is.  alio  Another  fort  of 
plovfji^mmch  i?>  yme^hin'gtiligger^'-jtftd  from  its  a{h* 
colour,  called  the  grey  plqver,  marked  with  chcfnut- 
coloured  rpnfQrfy^hilfk  irtfh  ^hiTitr  and  longer.  Ic  is 
godHTood,  c<9^3kllv  for  ihofe  that  "are  troubled  with  the 
fiiil  ng  ficknefsr«na  a  retention  of  urine.  The  flelh  of 
ixti  »$  the  virtue  to  purify  the  blood. 

j  Jover^  ufuaUb^  fly  in  exceeding  greil  flo<;ks  to^ 
get  itfr ;  they  hjyTiMiiiffiin  tff  iTii  l^TiTffi'rr  of  .thii|ry 
thdufand  of  xhaf^n  one  day.  They  generally  come  to 
us  aboyt  Se^^mb'er,  and  leave  us  in  or  about  March  ;  i[| 
told  and  frofty  weather  th^ygo  in  qjfeft  ofr  their  fopd 
on  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  and  adjoininU  to*' m^  tea ;  jn 
i_ —  __j  ^pg^  feafodajahey  go  highej|jLip  in  the  coun* 

tt   their>.Wm)le  labour   is  16   rife    and  fall. 

ht  much  1^  teed  in  plougppd  lands,  efpeci- 
d,  and  halving  j  fed,  they 

o  waih  .iriielr  bdaks  and* 

ten  thcyr  fleep  they  do   n' 

coucl^  o^  fit  on   the  grou 

froin  .fi-ees^^d  hedges  wl 
i\oi  bio^     ^/^y  fle^pl^ndeed,  onlyj 
otherwifejthev^afs  mdft  o^  the  night  ii 
do'Yn    to    i«k    for   »rorrt|s  as  they 
ground,  Itd^tben  , th^y   alv^]^  mak 
purpofe  lojte*  .clo^^feget* 
will  all  unite  i|^o   one  jbody 


thaws  a] 

try,    fp 

]  liey  d 


fently  fcek  opt 
that  are  full  bf 
[perch  upon  ^ny 
like  ducks  pr 
the  wind  diOjes 
calm  weather, 
running  up  and 
eep  out  of  the 
a  little  cry,  on 
for  at  day-break  they 
ami  fo  depart;  if  in  th^ir 
flight  they  chlnce  to  Ifpy  any  others  on  the  ground, 
they  ufualiy  call  them  to  them,  and  if  they  refuf^  to  gjo, 
they  make  a  ftay,  expecting  fome  booty.  There  a^e 
many  other  fowls  that  accompany  them,  as  lap  wings, 
teal,  and  the  like. 

Tbey.^are  eafiec J.aken  when ,  mxt  intermia^t  with  Qljie^ 
fo\fcJ,  clpec'ially  in  Uilober  foon  after  their  coming,  as 
bciiig  unacquainted  with  the  inftruments  of  their  dc- 
ftrudlion;  they  are  alfo  eafily  taken  in  the  mouth  of 
March,  for  then  they  begin  to  couple.  It  is  not  ad-' 
vifeable  to  fet  your  nets  for  them  in  long  frofts,  and 
continued  cold  fcafons,  but  varjed  \^ith  the  weather; 
of  all  wind^,  the  north-weft  is  the  worft  to  take  them; 
and  as  you  ought  not  to  fet  your  nets  in  fome  winds,  f^ 
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y5Q  ought  exftiS^lj  to  pUce  your  ndts  according  to  th« 
wmd,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  by  and  by.  All  fea- 
fowl  fly  tgninft  the  wind  whenever  they  defign  to  reft 
on  land,  and  therefore  obferve  to  fix  your  nets  accord- 
ingly, to  play  with  the  wind, 

Thera  a*^  many  little  ncceiTary  things  to  be  ufcd  in 
the  taking  of  plovers:  you  muft  have  two  poles  or 
ftaviS,  marked  i  and  2,  in  plate  X,  about  as  thick  as 
your  arm,  and  of  a  dift'^rent  length,  one  of  which  muft 
be  nine  feet  three  inches  bn?,  and  the  other  nine  feet ; 
let  both  of  them  be  a  little  notched  at  the  fmalleft 
end. 

Then  you  muft  have  two  pieces  of  fomeplpe-ftave,  a^ 
marked  3,  tfoot  long)  and  three  inches  broad,  and  pointed 
at  oAe  end  j  in  the  next  place  you  mutt  have  a  couple 
Of  ftaves  abottC  the  bignefs  of  one's  thumb,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end,  as  that 
marked  4.}  get  l£ree  other  pieces  of  wood,  marked 
W.5.  ee<!h  two  feet  in  length  and  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  pitch  fork,  ffaarpened  at  the  end :  then  you  muft 
|>roVide  yourfetf  with  a  fmall  hatc^,  marked  6,  cbo 
Aarp  fide  not  above  thr^e  inches  deep,  with  a  ftrong 
h«iad  ^  beat  in  ttie  ftaves>  you  muft  have  a  bill,  or 
targe  knife,  marked  ^  s  atib  a  ftick  in  the  faAiion 
of  a  b^iard^jok)  o»  reprefented  by  W.8,  which  muft 
1>^  two  feet  loQg,  from  the  teeter*  A,  to  ^,  ending  in  a 
point  at  A;  the  other  end  B,  C, niiift  be  a  foot  long, 
brfidingi  and  it  «iuft  be  out  in  three  angles  at  the  let- 
ter C. 

'  In  the  fecofid  cut  is  defcribed  a  pipe  or  whiftle.  No, 
%i  whetttffkk  yOvi  may  call  the  plovers;  it  may  be  made 
ef  Ihe  diigh-bohe  of  a  goat,  or  a  large  fliaep,  and 
tat  (^  ^  both  emls  about  t^tree  inches  long)  fill 
rtat  the  ^nd  H,  with  wax^  at  the  opening  £,  then 
make  the  h^  F,  pMn  under  the  bone^  that  the  w^ind 
may  come ;  next  make  a  hole  at  the  mid<Ue  F,  juft 
above,  big  enough  to  f^eceive  a  fmall  goofe  quill,  and 
another  a  pfetty  deal  bigger,  towards  the  end  O,  to 
give  in  Ae  clearer  found  1  and  likewife  pierce  a  fmsrll 
liole  M  Wj  to  receive  a  packthread,  chat  you  may  hereby 
hang  ir'ttbOut  your  neck. 

Then  provide  a  fmaU  pannier,  «r  bafket,  as  in  the 
figure  W-2,  fom«what  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  which 
rmift  be'big  enoi^h  to  hold  d^ree  or  four  live  lapwings 
t^rth  a  ^Ole  m  the  top  to  put  ihem  in,  with  fometbing  to 
i^  it,  and  a  cord  to  carry  it. 

'  Be  provided  with  three  ftnall  reels,  as  reprofented  by 
the  third  figure,  which  ferve  H>  wind  your  lines  upon  : 
they  coflfift  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  1,  K,  L,  M,  half 
an  inch  broad,  ami  fix  inches  lone:,  which  muft  be  bored 
ne^et  l9)e  en^s,  h>  order  10  nt  the  two  ftaves  I,  L, 
K,  M,  which  muft  be  fmaller  than  one's  finger :  you 
inuft  pierce  &e  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  in  the  middle  P, 
G,  into  which  put  two  other  pieces  which  may  eaiily 
^fnvas  yon  may  fee  in  plate  X,  No.  3. 

You  muft  have  a  commodious  fack,  or  wallet  to  car- 
Ty-your  things  in,  as  the  birds  you  have  tak^n  and  killed, 
IW  packthreads,  and  other  neceffijry  utenfils  5  it  is  made 
ac?cofdhtg  to  the  defcrfption  in  plate  X,  No.  10, 
kfi  three  pieees  of  fquare  wood;  B,  F,  G,  D,.A,  E, 
fivofcet^c^,  and  an  in^h  and  a  half  thicks  they  muft 
Wmt  three  feveral  t^les  bored  an  ifi^  big  ^  take  three 


or  four  thick  ftaves,  three  feet  long,  and  bent  like  1 
bow,  which  thriift  into  the  holes  in  the  middle  marktd 
I,  half  in,  then  fix  one  of  the  ends  in  the  hole  K,  and  the 
other  in  the  hole  L#,  which  faften  with  fmall  wooden 
wedges  ;  you  muft  pafs  the  other  two  above  and  below  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  place  three  fticks  more,  T,  H,  V, 
eighteen  inches  long,  between  the  two  pieces  ti,  F, 
ai^  A,"L,  which  mould  erter  into  the  holes  made 
on  purpofe  to  keep  the  reft  in  order ;  you  muft  tie  two 
girths,  leather  ftraps,  or  cot4k  to  the  ftaff  L,  I, 
in  the  middle,  and  the  other  two  ends  (hould  be 
furni&ed  with  tke  (hoe-buckles  F,  and  D;  or  elfe 
tie  a  cord,  two  /feet  long,  to  the  letter  D,  by  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  fallen  at  C ;  and  when  all  this  is 
done,  cdver  it  with  fome  coarfe  linen  doth,  or  canvas, 
as  you  iee  is  reprefented  in  th^  cut,  and  leave  a  piect 
of  the  cloth  above,  as  A,  B,  C,  which  muft  be  fewcd 
about  a  wooden  bow :  it-will  ferve  for  aJid  or  cover. 

Some  make  afe  of  another  fort  of  pipe,  reprefented  in 
the  next  cut,  4,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  wood 
kffer  than  one's  little  finger,  and  three  inches  long,  cleft 
at  the  end,  unto  the  middte  T,  wherein  fix  a  bay-leaf 
to  imitate  the  cry  of  lapwings. 

Befides  this,  you  Inoft  have  two  rods  as  in  the  fecond 
figure,  each  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  ftraight, 
light,  and  flehder,  having  at  the  bigger  end  B,  a  peg 
^ifteaod,  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  a  packthreawl, 
and  pretty  ciofe  to  the  rod ;  at  the  middle  C,  ihai  it, 
nearer  the  gtrat  end,  tie  a  cou^  of  packthreads,  eidi 
two  feet  long,  with  s^  peg  at  each  end  D,  and  £,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  former  at  B ;  at  the  fmall  end 
of  the  rod  A,  faften  another  flcnder  packthread,  with  a 
double  at  the  end,  to  clap  about  the  body  of  a  lapwing, 
and  the  other  end,  which  is  ftngle,  muft  be  a  g<>od  ^eal 
longer,  to  £ift^n  the  tail  of  the  bird. 

T«ke  an  holm-ftick,  about  fcur  or  five  feet  hqg^ 
indiifisrent  ftrong,  at  the  ^eat  end  of  which  faften  two 
pegs,  B,  C,  at  each  fide,  about  the  bignefs  of  ooe's 
little  finger,  and  fix  inches  long ;  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  thence  faften  two  packthread?,  each  two  feet 
and  a  half  long,  with  a  peg  at  each  end  F,  and  G, 
about  the  fame  fifte  with  the  former*  Thefe  are  the 
main  implements  to  be  ufed  j  now  we  come  totjeai  of, 
their  ufe. 

.Aftec;  having  provided  yourfelf,  befides  thefe  imple- 
ments, with  a  net  or  two,  which  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  leap-n'sts,  whofe  meftics  are  lozenge  wife,  and 
two  inches  broad,  and  whofe  length  fliould  be  about 
two  fathoms,  and  eightecii  inches  deep  :  the  beft  place 
to  pitch  them  for  plovers  and  fuch  like  fowl,  is  in  large 
common  fields  of  green  corn,  where  there  are  neither 
trees  or  hedges,  at  leaft  within  three  or  four  hundred 
paces  of  -the  place  where  you  defign  to  go  to  work  :  if 
tftere  be  any  water  in  the  place,  endeavour  to  pitch 
near  it :  for  plovers,,  as  before  hinted,  delight  to  wafli . 
their  beaks  and  feet  after  they  have  dirted  thcmfelves 
with  turning  the  earth  up  and  dawn  for  feeds  ^^d 
worms;  you  muft  take  care  thac  the  plat  where  you 
pitch  be  a  little  lower  dian  your  lodge,  or  at  leaft  equal 
wi»h  it,  for  it  muft  net  be  higher*  Set  Plate  XI* 
Fi^.6. 

Now  fuppofe  the  s^ate.  reprefents  the  form  of  the 
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meadow  or  field,  and  that  the  place  where  you  defign    driven  into  the  ground  fix  or  fevfcn  piffe&frpm  the  end  o( 

to  pitch  rfarhp^ft-^"^.  A,  fn  K,  fhat  the  xiiftanrf  bf-  jju?  bf^rdrr  i,,3L^  and  as  the  g^ficiliouy  be  on  one  fidie 

tween  B,  ami  E,   be   the     fpacc   bet\A^ccn  the   j:!atrorm 

and  your  lodge,  and   that  the  wind  blows   fouch  ^  you 

muft  have  a   p^ickthrcad  about  fuurrecn  or   fiiWa  fc^c 

long,   and  faften   it   to  a   couple   of  pegs.    A,"  B  ;_'the 

pricked  line  A,  B,  is  done  on  purpofe  to  repi  cfeiu"TJul 

packthrcafj,  which   faften  ia.ihe  ground,  to  Imtf  oiitihe 

place   for  your  net  5  then  take   the  billiard  Rick,  A ^8 > 

B,  C,  d<ifigncd   in  ou^   of  the    prcccuing  figures,  iCd 


beat  the  cpirth   with  the  tnangular  end,  as  it  you  would     fi^b*«-t^; 


iuioijt  half  a  foot  f rem  the  palet  9,  fo  ftiouVd  this  from 
that  at  i>,  and  the  l^ft  H,  mufl  be  rhruft  into  the  eartb 
benind  the  ladgc^  about  a  fathom  ofF,  more  or  Icfs^  over  , 
a^ainft  the  Two  palets  it,  t^\  bat  if  it  be  a  north-caft 
wind,  you  ruuJl  ^xuU^jIp  thtffe  (hkes,  and  turn  them  to 
the  other  fide  of  I  he  pht-form,  placing  ibem  at  th^  farrui 
tliftanceras  It r^re- mentioned  ;  and  that  at  H  mult  alfa 
be  cartjfd  to  (^^^and  the  lodge  E  to  F,  and  all  yill  hn 


^i^  '' 


If  ycjl  intenif.  to  take  any  plover^,  be  on.tBe  phce 

where  ^KtrpiaEform   is   ready  inad'S  i^ith  al!   yojir  im- 

plemenis,  ea^y  ift  the  morning.      The  follovs^ing  cut 

-  '     -         '  "     '    '       iV*  Plate 


cut  it,  aiT(J  fo  pi^ff  alon^  the  whole  lenut^i   of  the  ptjci^- 
tbread,  wl(ich  i-^  ^b^ut   twetve  or  foMitct^^n   rjuionr,  L^e 

exafl  length   cf  ibe   net:   when  your   boriler    is   aude^    ^  ,         ,  ^  , 

ibcn  lakeawav'  iU&  packthread,   and    lak-  the  fhorttr^    repfcfents  a  fimplc  platform  for  a  wefljiind. 
the  two  flucks  irtarkcd  2,  an*J  Jr^wn  in  the  llgures  before,  ^  XL  Ffg,  7^^  *:  \ 

rcprefeutihg  O^.c  utcnhls)  place  the  fmjit  end  at  [he  Phce  thCT^aiii  flick  in  the  gMtf^fs,  and  take  yo-jr  net 
bottom  on  the  border  T,  and  tite  b»g[';^r  at  number  8, ^^jmjjcoj^, left  fhoul^cr,  or  arm,  and  go  towards  the  lodge^ 
not  dire<5\ly  ^Vif^htg  but  bending  at  iL-fl  two  feet  in-  wfnicTi  is  about  fiftsen  or  fixteen  fathoms  from  the  pht- 
wards,  asjypu  may   fee   by   ihe  giickcJ   line  travcrfing     form,  and  there  pitce  the  buckle  which  js  at  the  pnd  of 


tWeprd  of  your^  net,  and  b  go  bacH'trds  towards  your 
pl^foriTi,  letting  the  cord  trail  all  along  j  and  being  at 
the  llakc,  or  ftrong  peg  S,  (^^cn  thereto  the  cord  of  the 
pully  T>  foihat  the  pully  may  be  in  a  difedt  line  with 
itmay^edi  imprinied  on  the  t-arth ;  th^n  with  your  gFe^t:i;Cbe  tw^o  |^ets  or  pieces  of  wood  QJJ}  then  when  you 
knife  nnar)Led   7,  in  the  preceding  fitUrt?,  cut  along  your  -come  i^  the  form,  let  your  net  itfelf  full  by  degrees,  and 


from  the Jbind  cipher  J,  to  7,  abirh  is  flrratght^and  not 
the  line  8JfO  ;  being  thus  Utdj  boI4  it  fall  wrih  one 
hand,  janJiwich  one  finder  of  the  other  or  wtth  the  han- 
dle of  youi[  knif^,  trace  out  the  form  of  its  poftloa^  that 


flili  rctJrHC  bnckwftrdsi  when  you  ire  at  the  pc^  behind, 
which  is^at  R,  llrain  the  cord  until  it  be  right  and 
ftrjight  and  tim  fix  it  to  the  faid  peg,  that  it  may  not 
fljp  back. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  defcribe  to  you  the  manner  of 

ch^  knot,  with  which  you  Ihould  fallen  your  oprds  upon 

this  occafion  j  fuppofe  that  the  peg  7  be  th«  p:ece  to 

Ung  done,  carry  the  other  ftick,  the  longer  of    which  you  have  a  mind  to  fai^en   your  cord  2*  4$  take  it 


tcaoe  QV  bjordtfr  of  your  fai4  fitck,  a^>cf  with  your  hatchet 
inirked  6^  cut  out  the  earth  betwetn  the  two  traces 
or  lintSf  S  l,  8  j,  begi.iuing  at  tiie  it.and  enJirrg  with  8, 
inCuch  a  maniiCr,  thdt  ^T  the  end  J,  the  earth  maybe 
t^ken  out  but  one  tr.ch  cvtr^  an^  ;it  the  end  8j  fotir  or 
five  iftchei  large,  that  your  Aick  may  be  h'd  as  it^^ere  in 
a, gutter.  Ii 


This 
the  two,  wto  the  other  end  of  your  long  border,  3.ui  In  one  of  your  hands  at  r,  and  bring  ow^er  the  thread  ^ 
ptaot  it  inj  the  fclf-fame  fa£btan  at  3^,  9^^  thar  it  may  bff/as  in  order  to  form  the  buckle  or  knot  5,  which  palk  over 
it  were,  in  a  gutter,  like  the  othqj;;  then  uKc  your  thaf>cg  7  :  then  make  anoiher  bow  pr  buckle,  it  6,. 
(Uck  mar  lied  3^  v^bkh  drive  into  the  ground  at  ihe  ^nd  \v  herein  ihe  thread  4  is  palled  under,  ao^  fo  clap  over 
of  your  ti^o.  gutter*,  at  8  and  g,  to  hind^-r  the  two  mau*  your  pt?g  *pon  the  top  of  the  other  bow  i  th^en  ftrain  the 
fticks  froflfi  beating  into  the  ground,  with  the  force  of  two  ctids  2  and  4,  and  your  knot  will  be  complete,  and  will 
the  net};idrive  aifb   your   two  flicks   into  the  ground,    foi>ncr  break  than  get  loofc:   you  mud  be  very  ejtaii^  and 

ready  at  it. 

When  the  ends  of  the  cords  of  the  net  are  tht^  f^fl- 
enedj  lift  up  your  main  flick  P,  Q»  and  pl.ice  the  great 
end  in  the  gutter  Q^  and  drawing  the  cord  of  your  net 
towardi  the  border,  force  it  into  the  notch  in  th^  fmall 
eud  of  jrour  main  flick,  an4  l^t  fomjeboidy  h^^Id  it  iherc} 
but  rncale  you  have  no  help,  lodge  it  i  i  the  guttir  ua- 
dtr  tJsfe  peg,  P,  and  drive  the  (barn  end  of  the  billiard 
into  ♦i^c  ground  tij-fi^/ there,  till  you  go  to  the  other 
mjin  liick  M,  O,  i^rA  there  fix  your  cord  in  the  nqtch  at 
the  end  MT  it  muft  be  fi>  flr^ii^htened,  that  a  great  deal 
of  ftrtnf;[h  niay  be  ufetf"  tt>  get  it  into  ihe  QO*ch^  then 
place  your  main  flick  in  the  gutter  Ufwier  the  peg  N,  re* 


about  haljf  a  fort  from  your  border,  at ^  add  3,  a  little 
incUning  fnwards  j  the  intention  being  to  pre.tnt  your 
main  fticks  from  rcturfltng  back  when  the  net  rs  Urstit' 
eped,  uniU\jhe  cord  be  pulled  j  be  fide'*,  ibould  you 
place  tbcm  oui^nrds  upon  the  line^  x^,  6,  ajid  8,  2, 
it  would  be  in>poil1ble  to  make  your  net  jilay,  for 
then,  the  BK-re  vou  ^Iraiiied  the  cord,  the  clofcr 
would  yo^r  niiiin  flicks  come  under  the  other  flicks, 

.The  next  thing  is  io  reinoyc  all  the  lo  ^fc  earth,  ex- 
cept ah^n^ful  or  t  ao,  which  by-on  the  two  end^  5  aud  7, 
the  bciter|to  raifc  the  other  en4«  of  the  main  flicks  i  an^ 
then  yeurjj>latf*Tm  is  rc^y  prepared i 


Now  if, you  m.ik^  two  other  gutters,   as  2,  S,  4,  9,  on  ^ 

the  other  fide  of  the  border,  oppolite  to  the  two  firfl,  then  move  your  billiard  from  your  main  flick  V,  Q^  j^A  force 

your  platform  wiii  lerve  for  two  contrary  windb,  viz*  your  net  inio  the  plaifbrni,  ib   that  k  bt  hid -under  the 

north  and  ibuth,       :_^ -  .  -  _^ cj>rd^  ^  .  _  ^ -^      .     -  . 

it  rcmaiiw,  yoi*  Aould  fix  the  flakes  in  the  neceffary         Tht  neiU  tWag  is  to  dincft  yo^  is  the   placing  Jfour 

pUce^;  the  firfl  that  is  behind,  marked  14,  whi eh  muft  call -rplovers  and  artificial  lap- wings,  which  tfuift  be  dif- 

be  pitched  feven  or  eight  paces  dtftaiit  from  the  eild  of  peied  as  you  fee  in  the  cyphers  o  00  ;  in  icafe  che  wind 

the  border  3,  4,  and  on  ODe  fide  about  b^  a  foot  off}  be  not  direSly  eaft,  but  inclined  a  little  to  the  faiith,  Acn 

the  fecond  is  a  flrong  peg  mariiad  13,  wiiich  on^  to  be  }'our  firA  pek,  o/*  couoteriidLt  bird,  which  is  only  the  iQcio. 
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of  a  bird  ftufFcd  with'chafF,  or  the  like  ftufT,  marked  Z, 
(hall  be  placed  half  a  foot  from  the  boi^der,  and  abcuc 
eight  or  nine  (6et  fi'om  the  end  V  j  the  reft  you  may 
range  in  fuch  order  as  ihey  are  defigrted  by  the  figure,  at 
;ibout  two  or  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other; 
whereas,  in  cafe  the  wind  be  norih-eaft,  place  your  birds 
a  good  deal  further  from  the  en.l  V^  that  is  to  fay,  about 
fix  feet  further,  becauf(^  wild  fowl  always  fly  againft  the 
wind  ;  and  then,  as  they  ufually  pafs  over  the  ftales  t>r 
artificial  birds  that  are  between  them  and  the  hinder 
ftaice  R,  it  may  fo-  faU  out,  that  they  may  pafs  under 
the  fcord,  for  that  will  be  {hortei*  by  a  third  part  when 
it  is  let  Io:fe,  ^nd  by  half  a  part  v^hen  the^  wind  is 
flrong,  which  you  muft  diligen  ly  obferve;"'but  then 
when  there  is  but  lilile  wind  ftirring,  you  may  place 
two-thirds  of  your  birds  behind  the  net,  and  if  the  wind 
be  ftrong,  one- third  part  is  enough  j  the  reft  (hould  be 
bef.Te,  becaufe  plovers  will  come  where  your  Urds 
are. 

But  as  for  your  lap-wings^  let  them  not  be  mixed  with 
your  plovers,  but  place  them  jiift  by  your  gutter,  as  the 
fmall  letters  g^  g^  import. 

The  next  thing  to  be  difpofed  of  is  your  live  birds  5 
if  you  intend  to  ufe  two,  dri%c  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  ;  if  you  have  only  one,  place  it  behind  in  this 
manner  5  force  your  little  picked  ftaff  Cinto  the  ground, 
which  is  tied  to  the  bigger  end  of  the  rod,  and  then 
holding  up  the  little  end  F,  fee  if  it  ftands  right  wfth 
the  lodge,  and  if  fo,  hold  it  a  foot  high,  while  you  ftick 
the  two  pegs  A,  B,  into  the  earth,  then  tie  a  live  lap- 
wing to  it,  with  a  loop  of  the  packthread  about  its  leg, 
which  packthread  (hould  be  pretty  long  to  the  end  the 
kp'wing  may  not  hurt  itfelf;  then  put  the  tail  about  the 
end  of  tht  rod,  and  faften  it  with  another  packthread, 
and  fo  taking  one  of  the  reels,  faften  the  end  of  the 
thread,'  which  is  about  a  quarter  part  of  the  length  of 

Irour  rod,  to  the  place  marked  £,  and  the  reel  to  the 
odge;  if  you  place  a  couple  of  lapwings,  you  muft 
place'the  other  in  the  fame  manner  before  your  plat- 
form.  - 

Your  holm-ftick  muft  be  placed  about  three  or  four 
fathoms  from  the  border,  and  about  fix  feet  above  the 
laft  pelts  or  artificial  birds  :  to  fct  it  in  right  order,  do 
thbs  I  drive  into  the  ground  the  two  pegs  marked  at  the 
great  end  M,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  holm-ftick  may 
move  like  the  axle-tree  of  a  cart  between  two  wheels  : 
take  the  little  end  X,  and  lift  your  rod  almoft  ftraight  up 
■  that  it  may  be  right  to  the  lodge,  and  then  faftcn 
your  two  pegs  H,  I,  in  the  ground,  to  which  the  enik  of 
the  packthreads  are  tied  5  then  faften  the  end  of  your 
line  t6  one  of  the  reek,  at  the  middle  L  of  the  rod, 
and  oirry  the  other  end  to  your  lodge;  the  holm- 
ftick  muft  be  tied  at  the  end  X  of  the  rod,  and  covered 
with  fome  boughs,  ftraw,  or  the  like,  tliat  the  birds  may 
not  be  frightened  at  the  fight  thereof.    . 

This  holm*  ftick/ is  nothing  but  the  two  wings  of  a  kite  ^ 
or  buzzard,  which  are  tied  with  two  or  three  hawk's  bells, 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  for  the  purpofe  which  ihall  be 
ihewed  hereafter. 

'  The  lodge  is  to  be  made  after  thi&  manner  :  take  five 
or  fix  boughs,  about  three  leet  high,^aad  ftick  them  in 
the  ground  like  a  hedges  it  muft  be  open  at  top,  that 


you  may  hear  and  fee  ihe  b  rds  that  pafs  near  you  ;  the 
perfon  muft  be  neither  clad  in  wnite,  nor  any  bright 
coloured  cloihcs  ;  the  lof'ge  may  be  eafily  compre- 
hended without  giving  any  defer ipt ion  of  it ;  you  mav 
fee  it  in  Plate  X',  which  reprcfents  two  nets  managed 
by  a  fingle  perfon  at  the  fame  time^  from  one  and  the 
fame  lodge;  the  feat  mgft  be  of  turf,  about  a  fooc 
fc|uare,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick,  uhich  put  be- 
neath the  cord,  in  the  place  marked  C,  where  your 
cords  crofs  each  other,  and  where  one  may  touch  the 
hold-faftsy,  ^,  to  flrain  the  nets  ;  you  muft  lay  a  good 
handful  ot  ftraw  under  the  cord,  upon  the  turf,  to  pre- 
vent dirting  the  cord,  as  well  as  (jioiling  the  turf,  and 
you  had  nt-ed  of  a  good  arm-full  in  your  lodge,  to  keep 
you  warm  and  dry,  as  occafion  requires :  yoa  muft  like- 
wife  cut  two  little  hales  in  the  ground,  ^,  ^,  to  reft  your 
feet  wlTeh  you  ftrain  your  cords.  The  fame  thing  miift 
be  well  obferved  if  you  ufe  but  one  net,  but  he  that  wilF 
undertake  to  manage  two  net?,  had  need  to  fee  firft* 
the  m^ni.er  of  itj  at  Icaft  obferve  the  diredtons  follow*- 
ing: 

Take  a  long  cord,  reprefented  by  the  pricked' line-, 
K,  I,  ;^vhich  faften  at  one  end  to  the  peg  M,  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  fi  e  of  the  peg  Y ;  the  other  end 
faften  to  the  peg  H,  fo  that  the  place  K  of  the  pack- 
thread may  be  between  five  and  fix  fathoms  diftant  firom 
the  end  of  the  gutter  O  ;  when  the  fhorter  of  your  two 
main  fticks  is  fixed,  one  end  at  K,  and  the  other  at  Q^« 
carry  the  bigger  of  ihem  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  diftant, 
the'  one  end  being  fet  at  I,  within  half  a  footof  the  pack^^ 
thread,  and  the  other  towards  L5  let  them  be  flooped 
down,  and  then  fix  another  packthread,  reprefented  bf 
the  pointed  line  S,  T,  which  muft  be  ftrained  harc^ 
after  which,  with  your  billiard-ftick,  make  your 
border  or  platform,  Q,  R,  P,  then  cut  out  your 
gutters,  and  place  your  pegs  and  fticks  as  in  the  former 
net. 

You  may  make  this  form  ferve  for  two  winds  if  you 
make  the  gutters  V,  X,  Z,  R,  jvift  oppofite  to  the  others,^ 
and  then  place  your  main  fticks  in  them ;  when  you 
would  change  your  wind,  you  muft  alfo  turn  about  your 
cords  and  tranfplant  your  lodges ;  as  for  example,  the 
foregoing  figure  reprefents  two  nets,  which  are  fet  for  a 
wefterly  wind;  fuppofe  the  wind  ftiould  chop  about^ 
and  turn  eafterly,  you  muft  then  firft  of  all  put  the  end 
of  the  cord  M  to  the  letter  C,  the  ftrong  peg  A  to  the- 
little  py  and  the  ftake  H,  to  the  little  m,  the  main  ftick 
K  to  the  letter  X,  the  other  I  to  the  letter  V,  and  your 
net  will  then  be  fet  to  the  eaft  wind.  You  may  like- 
wife  tranfpofe  the  other  net,  by  turning  the  cord  Y  to 
the  little  tf,  the  ftrong  peg  to  the  little  d,  and  that  ftake  ^ 
behind  the  letter  ts:  you  muft  alfo  turn  your  main 
fticks  about,  and  make  a  low  feat  at  the  little  letter  bj 
and  dfefs  up  your  lodge  there;  the  two  pointed  line«, 
^7,  by  /,  n,  and  ^,  A,  ^,  w,  do  finally  dcmonftratc  how 
the  nets  ihould  be  placed  when  the  wind  is  turning 
,  about ;  your  birds,  both  alive  and  dead,  muft  be  fo  al- 
tered as  you  fee,  and  you  muft  fet  two  or  three  cou5iter- 
feit  birds  before  the  firft  border  With  a  lapwing  or  call- 
bird,  and  another  behind  the  plat-form :  the  reft  of  the  ar 
tificial  birds  may  be  fct  before  the  border  P,  Q.  and  the 
holm-rod  behind  the  laft  flet» 
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In  the  next  place,  we  proceed  to  give  forac  rnftruc- 
tions'  when  and  how  to  call,  and  alio  when  and  how  to 
draw  the  nets  for  plover?,  a:id  the  like  birds.  Your  im- 
plements being  all  dlfpofed  in  good  order^  as  already 
dire&ed,  betake  yourfclf  to  your  lodge,  having'  your 
pipe  hanging  at  your  neck  i  and  being  every  way  watch- 
ful, when  you  efpy  any  game  on  the  wing  give  them  a 
call,  and  caufe  your  call-bird-  to  fly  a  turn  or  two  as 
often  as  occafion  may  offer  ;  for  the  game  perceiving  the 
lapwings  to  ftir,  and  fly  from  place  to  place,  and  your 
other  "bifds  ftand  as  it  were  feeding,  they  will  be  decoyed 
thither  in  expcdlatipn  of  fomc  Fc.od ;  when  they  ap- 
proach, be  fure  you  do .  not  make  your  birds  ftir  at  all, 
for  in  that  oafe  they  would  foon  perceive,  by  the  force 
of  the  motion,  that  they  uere  tied,  and  they  would 
fly  away  for  fear  of  beii)g  furprized  themfelves;  neither 
vnuil  you  with  your  pipe  give  them  tudti  loud  calls 
as  if  at  a  remote  diftance,  but  lelTen  your  notes  by  de- 
grees. 

It  is  very  difficult  cxzQ]y  to  imitate  th^  notes,  with- 
out good  obfervation  and  practice ;  but  as  near  as  you 
cany  call  in  the  fame  notes  as  you  hear  them,  as  they 
pafs  by  you  ;:  ^od  he  fure  not  to- let  fly  your  net^though 
thare  were  many  of  thcnv,  and  that  they,  were  juft  at* 
the  net,iinlefs  they  come  flying  againft  the  wind  i  when 
you  perceive  they  begin  to  defcend,  and  that  they  come 
within  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  platform,  let  go 
your  pipe,  and  lay  both  hands  on  your  cord,,  to  let  fly 
vi^tth  all  the  force  you  can,  ju(l  as  you  perceive  the  flrft 
of  the  flock  between  the  two  (lakes  K,  I;  if  they  are 
about,  or  above  eight  feet  high  from  the  ground,^  let 
them  pais  on,  for  they  will  wheel  about  and  take  an- 
other turn,  nay,  they  will  often  pafs  by  you  nine  or  ten 
times  before  you  find  them  right  for  your  purpofe  ^ 
you  will  find  that,  generally,  they  will  pitch  a  good 
way  from  your  net ;  if  you  perceive  thera  (o  inclined, 
make  a  little  noife  to  prevent  them  ;  if,  neverthelefs, 
they  take,  ground,,  then  get  your  afSitants,.  (for  it  is  pro- 
per there  be  two  at  the  fport)  to  fteal  out  at  the  back- 
fide  of  your  lodgCy  and  fetch  a  great  compafs  behind 
the  plovers ;  and  if  you  had,  for  thut^  purpofe,  your 
artificial  ftalking  horfe,  or  cow,  it  would  be  of  great 
ufe  :  but  for  want  thereof,  let  hi«m  go  on  all  fours,  or 
at  lead  ftooping  with  his  head  down,  by  which  means, 
he  may  by  degrees  drive  them  from  fide  to  fide,  within, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  border,  at  which  timc'lec  him 
throw  up  his  hat,  and  give  a  great  fliout,  upon  which 
they  will  uke  wing  to  fly  over  your  nets,  at  which  in- 
liantoftime  draw,  in  your  cords  very  brifkly,  and  take 
up  all  thofe  that  are  under  the  net.    , 

When  you  have  gathered  up  all,  clear  the  place  of 
all  the  loofe  feathers  that  lie  on  the  ground,  and  then 
fet  your  net  again  in  its  fornr.er  pofition,  in  order  to- 
catch  more. 

If  you  have  two  nfets  planted,  when  a  flock  comes, 
do  not  prefcmly  draw,  but  let*  your  affiftant  fetch  a 
corrpafs,  and  raife  them,  by  which  means  you  may  be 
aflured  of  them. 

When  you  fee  a  great  flock  coming,  your  affiftant 
muft  hold  the  cord  of  your  holm-rod,  thit  is,  the  kite's 
wings,  arid  draw  it  juft  when  you  direct  hiiU,  that  is  to 
fci},,'wheu  the  firft.  birds  of  the  Hock,  fly  law,  and.  are 


within  about  fix  feet  of  the  form;  for  as  foon  as  ever 
they  perceive  ,the  holm  rod  aloft,  the  laft  of  the  flock 
will  firft  pafs  on,  and  all  of  them  come  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  you  may  take  the  grcateft  part  of 
them,  were  they  ten  or  fifteen  dozen  :  you  mujl  be  fure 
not  to  ftir  the  holm- rod  till  the  birds  are  within  fevent}r 
eight  feet  of  the  ground. 

When  fome  guinets  get  into  your  net?,  (which  are 
birds  not  much  bigger  than  larks)  do  not  bufy  yourfelf 
with  killing  them,  as  you  do  the  plovers,  one  after  an- 
other, but  give  them  hard  blows  with  your  hat,  as  yout 
would  do  flies,  for  they  will  very  readily  flip  through 
a  net  thajt  has  large  meftxes;.  you  will  fometimes  get 
above  five  hundred  of  them  at  once  in  your  nets,  and 
yet  perhaps  not  take  above  thirty. 

The  plover  appears  to  have  been  cftecmed  a  very 
great  delicacy  by  our  anceftors,  but  at  prefent,  thought 
they  are  fometimes  found  at  the  poulterers,  they  are 
feldom  feenat  an  elegant  table.  The  plovers  egg,  how- 
ever, is  in  great  requifition  at  prefent,  and  indeed  the  beft 
proof  of  its  being  high  in  general  eftimation  is,  that  it  is 
very  rare  to  fee  one  go  from  the  table,  and  very  difficult 
at  a  public  dinner,  for  any  but  thofe  who  fit  near  them, 
to  get  one. 

PLUMAGE,  The  feathers^  of  a  bird,  or  a  bunch  of 
feathers.. 

PLURA  IN  HoR'E?.  An  inflammation  of  thej>lu* 
ra,  lungs,  diaphragm,  ^c.  are  all  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  have  moft  of  their  fyntptoms  alik^,  and  the 
general  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  in  all :  the  principal 
peculiarities  are  diftinguiOied  as  follows : 

The  inflammation- in  the  lungs^  is  called  a  peripneu* 
monia  ;  an  inflammation  in  the  pleura  is  called  a.  pleu- 
rify  ;  an^  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  is  called  para^ 
phreniti^,  fffc. 

The  fions  of  a  pleurify  are  befides  the  ufual  figns  of 
ft  fever,  which  at  the  firft  are  moderate,  but  fometimes 
very  violent,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing;  he 
(hifts  about  frequenilv,  is  very  reftlefs ;  his  flanks 
work  and  heave  exceffively ;  his  belly,  for  the  moflr 
p«rt,  feems  to  be  drawn  up :  at  the  firft  onfet  of  the 
difeafe,  he  attempts  fr  quently  to  lie  down,  but  fud- 
denly  ftarts  up,  turning  hi^s  head  to  one  fide  as  if  he 
was  griped;  but  in  the  gripes  the  heat  is  fucceeded  by 
cold,  'and  this  by  heat  again  alternately  :  when  he  lays 
down  he  rolls,  ftretches  out  his  legs,  faTt-.  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  article  Caolic;  whereas  in  the  pleurify,  the 
heat  is  conftant  both  in  the  body,  ears,,  and  feet,  with- 
a  hard  and  quick  pulfe  ;  and  what  is  yet  more  particular, 
when  in  a  beginning  pleurify  be  attemps  to  lay  down, 
he  rifes  up,  and  runs  back  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
there  ftops  and  pants  until  he  is  eafi^r,  or  falls  dawn. 

When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  lung?,  the  fymp- 
toms  are  in  general  the  farpe  as  in  the  pleurify,  except 
that  in  the  beginning  he  is  not  fo  reftlcfe  ;.  and  during* 
the  whole  difeafc,  he  never  attempts  jto  lie  down ;  he 
hatha  fliort  cough ;  and  his  mouth,  inftead.of  being, 
parched  as  in  a  pleurify,  hath  a  ropy  flime  conftantly 
in  it,  which  dribbles  away  plentifully:  and  he  hath  a 
running  at  his  nofe  of  a  reddilh  ycilow  Colour,  which 
by  reafon  of  the  great  heat,  becomes  very  vifcid,  his 
danks  feem  eafy,  except  after  ftftr ing  or  drinking  a  lit- 
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tte^  his  belly  fecms  rather  diftcnded,  and  his  ears  and 
ftet  generally  cold. 

If  the  diaphrajrrti  is  more  immediately  the  feat  of  the 
difeafet  the  chief  difference  from  the  figns  of  a  pleurify 
ii,  that  Ih  this  cafe  the  jaws  are  fo  fct  at  times,  that 
nothing  can  be  got  into  the  mouth. 

If  the  bowels  are  the  feat  of  the  inflammation^  and  the 
violence  of  thtfdlfcafc  threaten  i  mortification,  this  will 
be  fufpeded  by  the  hard,  black  excrement?,  which 
are  ejeOed  in  fmall  piece?,  and  frequent  efforts  with 
feeming  great  pain. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  the  difference  is  Icfs  than  the 
Qmiptoms  which  are  the  diftinguiihing  charafterftics. 

Early  as  poffible  bleed  :  if  it  is  a  ftron*,  full-flethed 
horfe,  take  away  fix  pints  of  blood ;  and  if  the  violence 
of  Ihe  difeafb  feems  not  leffened  thereby,  take  away 
three  or -four  pounds  more  the  next  day$  and  if  need 
be,  tftke  away  two  pounds  more  the  third  day.  On 
fyttiy  and  free  bteeding  in  the  beginning,  the  cnief  de- 
pendence is  had.  A  weak,  old  horfe,  will  require 
mtlch  tfifcretion  jn  tbefe  cafes,  his  ftrength  not  admitting 
fo  free  Weeding. 

The  diet  muft  be  coding,  rekxing)  and  fdutive, 
and  the  treatment  in  general  tlie  fame  as  in  the  firft  fire 
fe£tions  under  the  article  Fevers,  only  after  each  dofe  of 
the  faline  powder,  or  with  it,  as  yoiir  difcrction  may 
ksd,  have  a  pint  df  perioral  drink  given  him ;  and  if 
the  cough  is  troubiefbme,  a  hornful  of  the  fame  may  be 
given  every  tvi^  hours,  befides  t^faat  is  given  with  the 
.powder. 

TiSloral  Drini. 

Boil  fbur  ounces  of  French  barley  in  three  quarts  of 
"water,  until  the  barley  is  foft,  then  add  thereto  of  Hiced 
figs  and  brutled  raifins,  each  lour  ounces  >  liquorice^^ 
root,  brutfed,  one  ounce ;  boil  them  a  little  while,  fo 
•that  two  Quarts  of  liquor  may  be  ftrained  off.    . 

In  obiiinate  cafes  that  have  not  given  way  to  the 
•above  treatment,  a  flrong  decodion  of  the,  rattle- fnake 
root  hath  been  Angularly  ufeful ;  it  powerfully  aiter>  the 
inflamnuitory  ftate  of  the  'blood  \  in  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  it  promotes  expectoration;  it  pro- 
motes  both  perlpiration  and  urine  j  and  it  loofejis  the 
aielly. 

•    i    ■ 
DecoSlion  of  Rattk-Jnaii  R§ot. 

Take  rattle-fnake  root,  four  ounces,  boil  it  in  fix 
'pints  of  water  to  four;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
^ive  It  all  ih  twenty-four  hours. 

To  the  emollient  clyfter,  two  ounces  of  nitre,  (or  of 
Olauiber's  fait,  if  the  horfe  is  very  coftive)  may  be 
itdded  in  thefe  inflammatory  complaints. 

If,  by  the  above,  he  begins  to  run  at  the  nofe,  you 
may  expefl  a  recovery  very  foon  :  and  as  the  heat  and 
figns  of  pajn  Jecreafe,  the  medicines  may  be  given 
more  fparingly;  and  when  he  begins  to  eat,  the  cooling 
medicines  may  be  omitted,  but  continue  the  pe£loru 
^rrnk. 

As  foon  as  vou  can  lead  him  out  and  exercife  him, 
take  care  that  his  diet  is  opening,  light,  and  nouriih- 
ing :  at  leaft,  for  %  fortnight  after  be  begins  to  recover 


he  rtiay  have  three  cr  four  fmall  feeds  of  oats,  befides  t 
mafh  or  two  of  bran,  or  of  barley  fteeped  in  hot  water 
until  it  is  foft. 

There  is  alfo  a  falfe  baftard  pleurify;  it  has  been 
called  a  cheft  founder.  It  confiits  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  mufcles  that  are  feated  betwixt  the  ribs,  and  is 
known  by  a  ftiffncfs  of  the  body,  (boulders,  and  fore* 
legs,  uncommon  heaving  of  the  flank?,  a  flirinkfng^ 
when  touched  there ;  and  fomet-imes  a  flaring  caat,  and 
a  dry,  ftort  cough.  It  (hodd  be  remembered,  that 
when  horfes  move  with  difficulty  in  their  fore- parts, 
from  ftiffnefe  or  from  pain,  they  are  generally  faid  t« 
be  foundered  in  their  bodies;  but  for  the  moft  part, 
the  caufe  is  in  the  hoofs,  or  in  the  feet.  'This  (hould 
be  attended  to  carefully,  and  difiinguifbed  from  the 
baftard  pleurify. 

In  order  \o  the  cure,  bleed,  and  rub  the  fides  over 
the  ribs,  twice  a-day,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
olive-oil,  and  one  part  volatile  fpirit  of  faUammoniac. 
give  gentle  purges  at  proper  diilances  :  and  let  the  diet 
be  barley,  boiled  foft,  or  bran  given  either  dry  tvc  in 
mafhes.  This  diforder  fomethnes  terminates  with  an 
abfcefs  on  the  (boulder,  or  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-legs. 

POCKET-HAYES.  Are  certain  ftort  nets  to  take 
pheafants  alive,  without  hurting  them;  whof^  haunti 
being  found  out,  place  yourfelf  for  the  better  view  on 
fome  tree,  without  noilc ;  and  when  you  find  they  are 
(♦tere,  ftrew  a  little  barley,  oats,  or  v^at,  for  a  train, 
and  in  fome  likely  place  fay  five  or  fix  handfbh  to- 
gether, to  which  they  will  come,  as  being  drawn  thither 
by  the  train. 

Then  plant  the  pocket-net  defcribed  under  the  Ar* 
tides.  Calls,  Natural  and  jfrt^cialy  Plate  IH.  and 
fo  you  may  lay  two  or  three  of  them  in  other  places,  and 
plant  crofs  their  walks «. 

Thefe  pocket-hayes  are  about  a  yard  long,  and  fixtecn 
inches  deep  :  you  may  aMb  in  other  paths,  place  two  or 
three  of  your  collars  of  horfe-hair,  in  fit  places,  athwart 
their  paths,  to  take  them  by  the  legs ;  and  be  fure  t* 
watch  very  narrowly  :  the  (irft  that  is  taken  will  ftrug- 
gle  very  hard  to  get  ofF,  and  will  alfo  make  a  great  cry, 
which  may  occafion  the  frightening  aw»y  of  the  reft 
that  are  near  at  hand,  fothat  nimblenefs  is  requifite; 
befides,  if  they  be  taken  by  the  ftring^,  they  hazard  the 
breaking  the  lines  and  their  own  tegs. 

POGE.     A  cold  in  a  horfc's  head. 

POINSON,  is  a  little  point,  or  piece  of  (harp- 
pointed  iron,  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  the  ca- 
valier holds  in  his  right-hand,  when  he  means  to  pricfc 
a  leaping  horfe  in  the  croup,  or  be\ond  the  end  of  the 
faddle,  in  order  to  make  him  yerk  out  behind. 

POINTS,  or  toes  of  a  bow  of  a  (addle.     Set  Bows. 

POINT.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  fhake  a  point,  when  in 
woiking  upon  volts  he  does  not  obferve  the  ground  re- 
gularly, but  putting  a  little  out  of  his  ordinary  groundf 
makes  a  fort  of  angle,  or  point,  by  his  circular  tread. 

*  POINTERS.  Their  great  utility  md  cxccllrnce  In 
(hooting  partridges,  moor,  or  beath-eame,  which  tnakeft 
them  worthy  of  our  regard,  are  weff  known.  There  i« 
fo  great  a  variety  of  pointers^  of  different  make  and 
fize,  and  (bme  gcJod  of  each  kind,  that  it  is  no  wond^ 
men  flioald  diffiir  in  their  opinions  concerning  them. 
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The  pointefs  moft  approved  are  not  fmall,  nor  very 
lar^ ;  but  fuch  as  are  well  made,  light  and  ftrong,  and 
will  naturally  ftand,  A  fmall  pointer,  though  ever  fo 
good  in  his  kind,  can  be  but  of  Utde  fervice  in  hunting, 
particularly  through  a  ftrong  piece  of  turnips,  broom,  or 
heath,  and  the  feet  of  a  large  heavy  dog,  will  foon  be  tired 
by  his  own  weight.  It  is  proper  for  a  young  fportfman 
to  procure  a  dog  that  is  wdl  broken,  and  to  inquire  the 
the  method  and  words  he  has  been  ufed  to  by  his  former 
mafter,  in  breaking  and  hunting  with  him  s  otherwHb  the 
dog  will  have  a  new  It  (Ton  to  learn.  But  if  a  young 
{portfman  is  deflrous  of  breaking  his  own  dogs,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  advffed. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  whelp  of  a  known  good 
breed,  begin  when  about  three  or  four  months  old  to 
teach  him  to  couch  at  a  piece  of  bread,  caufing  him  to 
lie,  whilft  yen  walk  round  him  at  fome  diftance,  and 
come  nearer  to  him  by  degrees ;  when  he  has  lain  as 
long  as  y9u  think  proper,  reward  him  with  the  piece  of 
btead,  and  fpeak  kindly  to  him.  Teach  him  to  fetch 
and  carry,  to  bring  a  glove  or  a  bird  of  any  fort  after 
you;  alwa)S  obferving  to  cheer  him  with  kind  exprcf- 
•lions  when  be  does  wdl,  and  check  or  fpeak  roughly 
to  him  when  he  does  not  obey.  Ufe  him  to  obey  by 
whiftle  and  figns  with  your  hand  as  much  as  poffible ; 
for  it  is  a  bad  way  to  make  more  hallooing  in  the  field 
than  is  necefiary.  When  you  chaftife  Wm,  it  fhould 
'be  with  a  whip,  fo  as  to  make  him  remember  it,  trfmg 
a  rough  voice  at  the  fame  time ;  but  the  chaftifement 
fliould  not  be  too  fevere,  and  the  woids  you  ufe  to  him 
as  few  as  poffible.  'When  be  is  about  five  months  dd, 
ufe  him  frequently  to  be  tied  up,  let  him  have  his 
chain  off  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  morning  and  even- 
ing. It  is  beft  to  give  him  his  kflbns  in  a  morning  be- 
fore you  feed  him,  with  your  own  band,  that  it  may 
fcem  as  a  reward,  the  more  to  endear  you  to  him  ;  but 
do  not  over^feed  him.  Take  him  out  whenever  you 
walk,  fometimes  leading  him  in  a  firing ;  fuffcr  him  to  go 
a  little  before  you  and  fometimes  behind;,  but  when 
loofe,  never  fuffcr  him  to  go  far  from  you,  unlefs  you 
hunt  with  hiiii ;  and  oblige  htm  to  come  to  you  at  the 
•word  back,  or  here;  train  him  thtis  by  continual  lef^- 
fons,  till  his  attention  is  always  on  you  to  know  what 
he  is  to  do.  It  will  not  be  amifs  frequently  to  fire  off 
a  little  powder,  and  to  make  him  lie  down  whilft  you 
load  apain,  which  will  not  only  teach  him  to  ftand  fire, 
but  will  alfo  make  him  acquainted  with  his  bufinefs  in 
the  field ;  for  the  negle^k  of  which  he  would  frequently 
fpring  bird^  whilft  you  are  loading.  At  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  months  old,  (for  all  dogs  w  ill  not  begin  to  hunt 
alike  early)  take  him  into  the  field  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft;  and  if  you  have  an  ^Id  fiaunch  pointer,  take 
him  with  you  at  firft  to  teach  the  other  to  hunt  off. 
When  )our  old  dog  makes  a  point,  if  the  young  one  be 
not  near,  bring  him  up  by  degrees  till  he  fpring  the  birds, 
and  let  him  enjoy  the  fccr.t,  which  will  encourage  him  to 
hunt.  When  you  find  he  knows  birds,  and  will  hunt,  it 
is  beft  to  take  him  out  alone:  obferve  which  vtray  the 
wind  lieF,  and  if  you  can  conveniently,  enter  on  that, 
fide  of  the  piece  you  intend  to  hunt  in,  which  is  oppofite 
itc  wind,  and  do  in>t  fuffcr  your  dog  to  go  in  before 
you,  caft  hi n  off  to  the  right  or  left,  crofs  before  -the 
vinJ,  vfgiking  flov^Iy.  the  fame  w^y  till  he  be  got  to 


the  fide  of  the  piece,  then  ^iftle  or  give  the  word 
back,  at  the  fame    time   walking  the  contrary   way» 
pointing  with  your  hand  the  way  you  would  have  him 
^o ;  bring  him  back  till  he  comes  to  the  other  hedge  or 
(ide   of  the  field ;    advancing   forward  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  every  time  he  croffes  you;    repeat  this  till  you 
have  regularly   hunted    through   the  whole   field;    by 
which  means  you  will  certainly  find  birds,  if  there  be 
any.      When  he  points,  walk  up  to  him,  and  go  for- 
ward flowly  towards  the  birds:    when  you  think  you 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  if  they  lie,  and  yotir 
dog  be  fteady,  walk  in  a  cirde  round  them,  coming 
nearer  by  degrees  till  you  fpring  the  birds.      If  your 
dog  runs  after  them,   (as  moft  young  dogs  will  do) 
check  him  with  rough  words;  but  if  he  continues  doing 
fo,  you  muft  chaftife  him  fmartly  with  your  whip,  till 
you  break  him  of  that  fault.      It  is  very  coounon  with- 
young  does  that  will  ftand  at  firft,  afterwards  to  break 
m  and-fprmg  the  birds,  which  you  muft  never  indulge* 
him  in.      Put  a  few  finall*  fton^s  in  your  pocket,^.  and . 
when  he  ftands,  endeavour  to'  head  him,  that  is,  to  get 
before  him,  holding  up  your  hand  with  a  ftone  ready  to 
throw  at  him,  to  deter  him  from  fpringing  the  birds, . 
whilft  you  can  waik  round  him  ^  or^  if  it  be  convenient,^ 
take  a  perfon  with  you  on  horfeback,  and  when  yOur 
dog  commits  a  fault,  or  d^i  not  obey  your  can  or 
whiftle,  let  him  ride  after  and  w  hip  him ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  if  you  whifile  or  call,  he  wiU  naturally.come  to  you 
for  protedion.     Thus  he  will  learn  to  come  to  you, 
as  he  always  (hould  do,  when  he  has  committed  a  fault s , 
for  if  he  be  puniftied  feverely  by  yourfelf,  you  would  find 
he  would  not  come  near  you  when  he  knew  he  had  done 
wrong,  which  would  render  it  difficult  to  break  him ;  btK 
if  this  method  be  obferved,  by  harfli  wordk  and  moderate 
corre6ticn,  he  wiU  foon  get  the  better  of  <the  foible,  and 
become  ftaunch.      When  he  commit  a  fault,  command: 
your  temper  in  correfting  him,  and  let  it  be  without: 
paffion,  and  let  no  fault  provoke  you  to  kick  or  ftrike 
&  as  to  hurt  him» 

The  breed   of  pointers  which  has  been  mixed  with  • 
Englifh  fpaniel«,  fuch  as  are  (or  fetting-dogs,  (in  order 
to  have  fuch  as  will  run  faft  and  hum  brrfkly)  are  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  fpaniel  in  them,  di^cult  tO 
be  made  ftaunch,  and  many  of  them  never  will  ftiand 
in  company.      The  method  already  givei>  is  the  moft. 
Jikely  to  fucceed  with  thefe,  but  I  would  by  no  mean^ 
advife  a  young  fportfman  to  meddle  with  fuch.     If  you  > 
find   your   dog  refraftory  and  caimot  cafily  make  him 
ftand,  yet  find  fome  qualities  that  induce  Jrou  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  him,  (fuch  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary  fagacity    in   fcenr,   and   that  of  a    ftrong  bold 
hunter)  when  he  knows  birds  well,  you. may  hunt  himi 
with  a  leather  ftrap  three  or  four  yards  long,  faftened 
to   his   collar,  which  by  his  treading   on   it  frequently 
will  fhorten  Wis  fpeed,  and  render  him  the  eafier  to  be 
ftopped.     Some  will  hunt  him  with  a  collar  Ikied  with 
another,   through-  which  feveral  cloiit  headed  nails  are  * 
put,   the   points   inward,  and  a  line  faftened  thereto : 
which  will  not  only  check  bis  running  too  fai},  but 
when  he  ftops,  if  the  line  he  long  enough  for  you   to 
get  fo  near  as  to  fet  your  foot  on,  or  take  hold  of  it,  if 
he  bolts  forward,  he  will  be  pricked  fo  as   fo  make  h!m| 
remember  it,  and  will  endcaYomtH§i^^4i^hl  repctitioli[C 
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of  the  punifliment.  You  muft  be  very  ftriS  ^Aith  him, 
and  not  hunc  him  in  company  with  any  other  dog,  till  he 
be  quite  (launch  :  it  often  cofls  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
10  iwake  him  fo;  but  fuch  dogs,  whin  broken,  do  often 
turn  out  the  belK 

Some  are  of  opinion,  4hat  the  way  to  make  pointers 
ftand  well  in  company,  i?,  whtn  they  are  >f»Hng,  to 
take  them  out  conftantly  with  your  old  ilanncb  dogs,  and 
they  v\ill  Jeprn  by  degrees  to  iiand  btnh  with  and  without 
company.  But  unlcfs  he  is  of  a  brerd  known  to  flaad 
naturaUy,  you  will  find  more  difficulty  m  breaking  a  vici- 
ou*;  dog  in  company  than  by  himfelf. 

It  is  alfo  common,  net  to  begii\  to  enter  pointers,  till 
near  a  year  old  j  becaufc  ufing  ihcm  very  young  (bortens 
their  (peed.  -Suppofe  there  is  truth  in  this  malcim,  and 
your  dog  Ihould  nut  hunt  altogether  fo  fad,  a  fufficicat 
•Amends  wril  be  made  for  his  want  of  fwiftne's,  by  hunt- 
ing more  carefully,  nor  wi^l  he  rian  upon  birds,  orv  pafs 
4hem  unnoticed,  as  dogs  which  run  v€ry  faft  are  ^t  to  do. 
For  piore^fte  Se  rTiNG-i>ocs. 

POISON.     A  general  remedy  for. 

Take  the  inner  lind  of^lder^and  loligwort,  each  a 
tiandful^  of-iorig  pepper  and 4iquonce)  each  an  ounce; 
j-ue  a  fmall  handful)  annifecd,  cum^iinfeeds,  and 
iturmeric  f.nely  beaten,  each  half  and  ounce  \  a  root  of 
garlic  bruifedi  madder,  two  ounces:  boil  thefe  well 
{)uifed  in  two  quarts  of  ale,  beat  in  four  new  laid  eggs, 
:and  an  ounce  of  treacle  \  when  the  Irquid  part  is  well 
flrained,  giye  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor,  as  hot  aft  may  be, 
in  a  morning  fading  ;  do  it  four  times  fucceffively.     Or, 

Take  a  pint  of.  itrong  vinegar,  \vi^(  a  pint  of  fweet 
4)uttCT  or  oil,  and  of  Londv;n  treacle  two  fpoonfuis  j  fet 
4t  on  the  fire,  mix  and  give  it  pretty  warm» 

POISON,  m  Shbe-p.    Cure, 

Juook  under  the  tongue,  if  you  perceive  the  iheep  to 
reel  orilagger,  and  you  will  find  a  bli(ler:  cut  it^  and 
let  out  the  water;  then  rub  it  and  the  mouth  with 
•urine  wherein  bple  ammoniac  and  fage  have  been  boil*- 
cd,  and  give  to  drink  half  a  pint  of  olive^oil  in  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  but  keep  the  Iheep  warm  two  or  three  days. 

POISON  IN  Swine.     Cure, 

Get  mayweed  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce^ 
annifeeds  and  fennelfeeds  a  like  quantity^  treacle  an 
ounce  ;  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  b^er, 

POLE-CATS,  Weasels,  l^c.  Thefe  creatures 
•are  very  injurious  to  warrens,  dove^houfes,  hen  roofis, 
•&C.  but  the  method  to  take  them,  in  hatches  and  fmall 
•iron  gins^  like  thofe  made  for  foxes,  are  fo  well  known 
that  nothing  need  to  be  faid  of  them;  only  for  preferv- 
jng  dove*4ioufes  from  being  de(iroy«i  by  pole-cat.<,  they 
•mufl  be  erected  where  a  ditch  or  channel  may  be  had  to . 
f\xn  round 'them,  and  this  will  keep  thufe  vermin  from 
making  their  burrows  under  ground. 

POLL-EVIL,  IN  Horses,  is  a  fort  of  fiftula,  or 
deep  ulcer  between  the  ears  of  the  pole,  or  nape  of  the 
horfe's  neck,  which  proceeds  from  corrupt  humours 
falling  upon  it,  or  perhaps  from  fome  bruife  or  bioW) 
or  fome  other  difeafe. 

.  This  difeafe  is  produced  by  different  caufes,  and 
therefore  muft  be  differently  treated.  If  it  proceeds 
firo(n  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  other  external  violence, 
let  the  fwelhng  be  often  bathed  with  hot  vinegar ;  and 
if  the  hair  be  fretted  off  by  apy  oozing  through  the  ikin^ 


inftcad  of  vinjegar  alone,  ufe  a  mixture  corapofed  of 
two  quarts  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Soqiew 
times*  the  part. will  be  atFe6led  with  a  troublefome  itch- 
fng,  attended  with  heat  and  inflammation ;  in  thi^  cafe 
let  the  creature  be  blooded,  and  poultices,  compofed 
of  bre^d,  n.iik,  and  elder  flowers,  applied*  And  it  this 
be  4)erfof  med  at  th:;  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  at  the 
fame  t4inc  proper  phyiic  given  the  creature,  the  fwell- 
ir.g  will  be  ofi€n  difpetfcd,  and  the  difeafe  cured  with-* 
out  fuppuratic^ 

But  when  the  fwelling  appears  to  be  critic^',  ar;d  alfo 
.to  have  matter  formed  in  it,  the  beft,  and  indeed  the 
only  eflrc<Slual  method,  is  to  apply  proper  poultices,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  fuppuration,  and  afiift  the  burf^ing 
of  the  tumour*  Some  imes  it;Will  be  neceflary  to  t>pea 
it  with  a  kniir,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  forbidden  nPiat- 
ter.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to 
wound  the  tenditious  ligament  that  runs  alo;ig  the  neck 
under  the  mane:  anrl  when  the  matter  is  formed  on 
both  ftd^s^  two  apertures  will  be  neceflary;  for  you 
muft  by  no  means  divid;:  the  ligament,  though  it  villi 
be  neceflary  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  formed  on  each  fide. 

Sometimes  thd  matter  will  flow  in  Urge  quantities, 
refemblipg  melted  glue,  and  be  of  an  oily  confidence. 
When  this  happens,  a  fecond  incifion  will  be  neceflary, 
efpecially  if  you  difcover  any  cavities;  The  orifices 
muft  be  m^de  in  the  moft  depending  parts,  and  the 
wound  dreffed  at  firft  with  the  common  dij,eftive  lini- 
ment, compofed  of  turpentine,  honey,  aud  tinfture  of 
myrrh  ;  and  after  digeftion,  with  the  precipitate  ointment* 
Experience  has  alfo  proved  the  following  medicine  to  be 
of  very  great  ufe  in  the  poll-evil. 

Take  of  vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine  half  a  pint  j  of  vi- 
trrol  diffolved  in  fpnng^water,  half  an  ounce:  and  of 
tindure  of  myrrh,  four  ounces. 

WaQi  the  wound  with  this  mixture  twice  a-day,  and 
lay  over  the  part  a  fufficient  quantity  of  tow  foalced  in 
vinegar,  and  the  white  of  eggs  beat  together;  obferving 
that  if  the  flefli  be  very  luxuriant,  to  pare  it  down 
with  the  knrfe,  before  you  wafli  the  wound.  And  by 
this  application  ^lone,  you  may  often  cure  the  poll- 
evil,  without  the  tronble  and  expence  of  other  medicines* 

But  the  (borteft  method  of  curing  this  difeafe,  is 
what  the  farriers  call  fcalding ;  and  this  will  fucceed 
when  the  wound  is  foul,  of  a  bad  difpofltion,  and  a 
large  flux  of  matter*  The  fcalding  mixture,  generally 
ufed,  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  of  corro* 
five  fublimate,  verdigris  in  fine  povider,  and  Koman  vi- 
triol, of  each  two  drachms ;  of  green  vitriol,  or  copperas, 
half  an  oun:e;  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  train-oil  each 
eight  ounces,  and  of  ref^ifted  /pirits  of  wine  four  ounces^ 
mix  the  whole  together  in  a  bottle.     Or, 

Take  ^gyptiac  ointme-t,  two  ounces  ;  oil  of  vitri6t> 
one  ounce  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces;  and  of  com«^ 
mon  fweet  oil,  half  a  pint.     Or, 

Take  corrofive  mercury,  one  drachm  j  Roman  vitriol, 
one  drachm  ;  verdigris,  one  drachm  and  an  half;  re<£lificd 
fpirit'of  wine,  two  ounces ;  and  of  common  fv\  eet  oil, 
fix  ounces. 

This  latter  is  ftronger  than  the  firft.  . ,  ,. 

This  is  the  ftrongcft  compofitioM  of  What  ts  termed 
the  fcalding  mixture!  and  very  often  a  milder  will  be 
fufficient;  which  maybe  'B1^i?i,|g  ^f  ^'(J^^^'i'^o; 
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five  fttMtmate  for  red  precipitate,  and  the  Roman  for 
white  viirioK 

I'he  ntanner  of  ufing  the  above  compofition  is  tht^ : 
they  firft  clean  the  abicefs  very  well  with  a  fponge  dipt 
Jn  vinegary  then  they  put  a  proper  quantity  of  the  mix« 
ture  into  an  iron  laiile,  with  a  fpout  to  it,  make  it 
fcalding  hor,  pour  it  into  the  abfcefs,  and  clofe  the  h'ps 
together  with  one  or  more  ftitcbes.  They  let  this  con- 
tinue two  or  three  davs,  when  they  open  the  oriAce, 
and  exan  ine  the  aburefs;  if  they  find  it  good  matter 
end  not  in  tcu>  great  quantity,  they  conclude  that  the 
difeafe  will  be  cured  without  any  other*  application, 
except  bathing  it  wi  h^  fpirits  of  wine.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  matter  flows  abundantly,  and  at  the  fame 
time  appears  of  a  thick  confidence,  the  operation  muft 
be  repeated  till  the  flux  of  matter  lefTens,  and  acquires 
a  thtck^confiftence. 

PONDS  FOR  Fish..  As  for  the  making  of  tbcfe 
ponds,  it  is  agreed  thofe  grounds  are  beft  which  are 
full  of  fprings,  and  apt  to  be  moorifh,  for  the  one  will 
t>reed  then^  well,  and  the  other  will  pre&rve  them 
from  being  ftoien. 

.  The  fuuation  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  confidered, 
and  the  nature  of  the  currents  that  fall  into  it;  like- 
^ife  that  it  be  refrefhed  with  a  little  water,  or  with 
the  rain<^water  that  falls  from  the  adjacent  hilly 
ground.  ^ 

It  has  hicn  obferved,  that  thofe  ponds  which  receive 
the  ftale  and  dung  of  horfes,  and  other  cattle,  breed 
the  largeflrand  fatteft  iiih. 

As  to  making  a  fifh-pond,  let  the  head  of  it  be  the 
Ipwefi  part  of , the  ground,  and  the  trench  of  the  flood-1 
gate  or  fluice  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that  it  may  not  be 
too  long  in  emptying  when  y^u  have  a  mind  to  draw  it. 
You  may  plant  willows  or  owlers  about  it,  or  both, 
and  then  caft  in  bavins  in  fome  places  not  far  from  the 
fide,  and  in  the  mpft  fandy  places,  for  fifh  both  to 
fpawn  upon,  and  to  defend  them  and  the  voUnger  fry 
from  the  maify  fiib,  and  alfo  from  vermin  that  lie  at 
watch  to  deflroy  them,  efpecially  the  fpawn  of  the 
carp  and  tench,  when  it  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  ducks 
©r  vermin. 

Lebault,  Dubravius,  and  others  ^  advife,  that  you 
make  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  your  pond,  that  it  may 
be  refrefhed  with  a  little  rill,  or  with  rain-water  run- 
ning or  fulling  into  it ;  by  which  fifh  are  more  iiKlined 
both  to  breed,  and  are  alfo  refrefhed  and  fed  the  better, 
and  do  prove  to  be  of  a  much  fwieeter  and  more  pleafant 
tafte. 

To  which  end  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch  pools  as  be 
large  and  have  moft  eravel,  and  fhjil(ows  where  fifh 
may  fport  thcmfelves,  do  aflbrd  fifh  of  the  purefl  tafte* 
And  note,  that  in  iall  pools  it  is  beft  to  have  fome  re- 
tiring place  i  as  namely  hollow  banks,  or  fhelves,  or 
roots  of  trees  to  keep  them  from  danger  i  and,  when  they 
thmk  fit,  from  the  extreme  heat  pf  fummer ;  as  alfe^ 
/rom  the  extremity  of  cold  in  winter.  And  note,  that 
if  many  trees  be  growing  about  your  pond,  the  leaves 
thereof  falling  into,  the  uater  make  it  naufeous  to  the 
fifl),  and  the  flfb  to  be  fa  to  the  eater  of  it. 

It  is  noted  that  the  tench  and  eel  love  mud,  and  the 
rarp  loves  gravelly  ground,  and  in  the  hot  months  to 


feed  on  graft :  you  are  to  cleanfe  ymir  pond,  if  you  ih* 
tend  either  profit  or  pleafure,  once  every  three  or  four 
years,  efpecially  fome  ponds,  and  then  let  it  lie  dry  fix 
or  twelve  months,  both  no  kill  the  water-weeds,  as 
water  lilies,  candocks,  reate  and  bulrufhes  that  breed 
there }  and  alfo  that  as  thefe  die  for  want  of  water,  fo 
grafs  may  grow  in  the  pond's  bottom,  which  carps  will 
eat  greedily  in  all  the  hot  months  if  the  pond  bd  clean. 
The  letting  your  pond  dry  and  fowing  oats  in  the  b6t- 
tom  is  alfo  good,  for  the  fifh  feed  the  fafter  :  and  being 
fome  time  let  dry,  you  may  obferve  what  kind  cf  fiih 
either  increafes  or  thrives  befl  in  that  water;  for  they 
diflfer  much  both  in  their  breeding  and  feeding. 

Lebault  alfo  advifes,  that  if  your  ponds  be  not 
very  large  and  roomy,  that  you  often  feed  your  fllh 
by  throwing  into  them  chippings  of  bread,  curds, 
grains,  or  the  entrails  of  chickens  or  of  any  fowl  or 
beafl  that  you  kill  to  feed  yourfelves  i  for  thefe  aflTord 
iifli  a  great  relief*  He  fays  that  frogs  and  diicks  do 
much  harm,  and  devour  both  the  fpawn  and  thejroung 
firy  of  all  fifh,  efpecially  of  the  carp. 

Avoid  much  fhdoting  at  wild-fowl,  for  that  fright«- 
ens,  harms  and  deftroys  the  fi(h« 

Note,  that  carps  and  tench  thrive  and  breed  befl 
when  no  other  fifh  is  put  with  them  into  the  fame 
pond  ;  for  ail  other  fifh  devour  their  fpawn,  or  at  leaft 
the  greatefl  part  of  it.  And  note,  that  clods  of  grafi 
thrown  into  any  pood,  feed  the  carps  in  fummer }  and 
that  garden  earth  and  parfley  thrown  into  a  pond,  re^ 
covers  and  refirefhes  'the  fkk  fifh.  And  note^  that 
when  you  flore  your  pond,  you  are  to  put  into  it  two 
or  three  melters  for  one  fpawner,  if  you  put  them  into 
a  breeding-pond  ;  but  if  into  a  nurfe  pond,  or  feeding-* 
pond,  in  which  they  will  not  brec;^,  then  no  care  fs 
-  to  be- taken,  whether  there  be  moft  male  or  female  earps. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  befl  ponds  to  i>reed  carps 
ate 'thofe  that  are  ftony  or  fandy,  and  are  warm,  and 
free  from  wind,  and  that  are  not  deep,  but  have  vnU 
low  trees  and  grafs  on  their-  fides,  over  which  the 
Water  does  fometimes  flow : .  and  note,  that  carps  do 
more  ufually  breefl  in  marie- pits,  or  pits  that  have 
clean  clay  bottoms,  or  in  new  ponds,  or  ponds  that  lie 
dry  a  winter  ieafon,  than  in  old  ponds,  that  be  full  of 
^  weeds.  '    {■ 

As  the  method  cf  ordering  fifh-ponds  is  now  very 
well  known,  and  there  are  few  books  of  gardening  biit  . 
what  give  fome  directions  about  it,  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  think  the  following  quotation  from  Bowler 
fufEcient.  . 

**  When  you  intend  to  ftock  a  pool  with  carp  or 
tench,  make  a  clofe  ethering-hedge  acrofs  the  head  of 
the  pool  about  a  yard  distance  of  the  daiti,  and  a1>out 
three  feet  above  the  water,  which  is  the  beflfrefuge  for 
them  I  know  of,  and  the  only  method  to  preferve 
pool-fiih  i  becaufe  if  any  one  attempts  to  rob  the  pool^ 
muddies  the  water,  or  difturbs  it  with  ix4',  mofl  of 
the  'fifii,'  if  not  all,  icnmeiiiately  fly  l>et^een  the  hed^ 
and  the  dam,  to  preferve  themtelves ;  and  in  all  pOolff 
where  there  arc  uich  (belters  and  ibades^  the  fi&  de- 
light to  fwim  backwards  and  fbrw^apds,  through'  and 
round  the  fame,  tubl^ing  apd  (jporttng  themfetves  there*' 
Vith.    This  hedge  ou^ht  to  be   made  cbiefly  of  oris. 
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smd  aU  too  xJofe,  «be  boAf^vi  Im^  ard  Arj£^Iwig  tfeo^ 
wardft  jt!ie  ^na,  b^  which  u^Ai^  y^H  6»af  fe^d^aiidte^ 
ieniflrai  as  yau.oJcafc.  JJic  bdfb  baits  iar  flrawieg 
ihero  t^g-rth^f  ax  nrA  a^c,  roa^got*ior  yot*!^  wafpc  ;  tte 
next  are  bullock '«>r«i.o^,  atui  iob-Morias  ch(S)^e4  u^ 
getbeo  ^nd  tbpOMM]  kito  Ihe  pools  ifi  iarge  ^ua^Bfief^ 
ebou^  tmo  JbAurs  bei«re  run-fct,  fuaiirBtff  mnd  wiatetr. 
By  i*hus  tiiiHg  tUak  jprounJ-baits  once  a  ilay  for  a  fort* 
&i^r  £cge:her,  the  f£h  wiU  coaie  .81^  ooadaAtly  and  na- 
t'JxaUy  to  Che  place  as  cattle  to  th^ir  /odder  ;  and  to  {4^ 
tkfy  your  cunioGty^  aad  convince  you  bei^Ma,  alter 
j^oii  have  baited  4^  ^'q1  for  feme  xjnae*  as^re<9bed, 
take  about  Uie^^aoititj^io^  at^vo-penny  loaf  ^  v^l>eafieQ 
bri^dyCut  it  into  .dices  and  -uihet  ila  tben  ihr^w  k  ifito 
tiie  pool  M  her.e  yon  had  baited,  and  the  Chip  mil  feed 
upon  it  *:  a£ier  fou  ha^e  ufod  Ac  wt$  hce«id  tbrre  •or 
kxw  jsior.|ihng«,  Iheo  ihrov  ifome  dry  bread  k),  wbkh 
wixi  lieoB  tUe  top 4^  the  waiter;  and  if  yon  waftch,  put 
of  fight  fof  tbe  fiih,  yon  iwill  jprcAvitly  fe^  ^hfuv  {ivim  to 
itAod  (uok  iiCiin*  I  look  ufion  wheateo  bfcad  tto  be  tibe 
bed  food  for  them,  xh»M{$b  barky  or  oafien  bxead  » 
ypry  good;  Jf  j*MRe  Jhe  tonch  and  ^rcb  ;in  tbfijbxne 
pond,  they  will  feed  qpoii  .ihe  (bw  f9W»tir  imiu  »9d 
«at  tidvob  tibe  bread.  Jnierd  ibere  is  so  pottl.^(b 
fi>  Aiy  4ind  «ioe  as  ^oerpu  When  the  uraitor  ia  diftiv b«4# 
cai|>  v^ili  fly  ao  itfie  ifiifeA  ibdltor  jBbey  can ;  nwhich  I  o«r 
^  ohfeFVfld,  ^^  affifting  a  geftdeeann  tto  d&fli  4kis 
|K)ol ;  '£n'  .another  peribn  idifturbed  ibc  waltfc,  jhjr 
dtfoMfig  ^he  icaftkig  JMSt»  iHit  caught  ao«c  ^  .carp:; 
«ibf reMfi6»  iwo  or  -three  jof  i»  flyippcd,  end  went  jnio 
Ae  P00II9  twhicb  was  providod  with  .fiich  jt  /font  of 
a  -fae^ge  w  i<  as  ie  befiore  .deicribed,  aad  Akbor 
tbe  ica^p  iud  A^d  for  bitiy :  thea  fiihin^  with  mix 
tends  «oa  ibolb  Adas  4>f  the  htdge>  that  ifi>  rorve  .oo 
pilher  -fidC)    we  ci^hed  wbat  tquantity   jbf  «arp  was 

Tbf  Wl  wav  ,to  jnahe  ihe  ^XMid  bead-fecmie,  isito 
dfiue  lAitwo  or  thr«e  rows  of  flakes  about  fix  feet  Jong, 
ataUautiiDifr-foet  diftance  from  each  oth^^  the  iwbok 
fenfth  of  itbe  bead»  the  firft  row  ^of  which 'is -to -be  caoi«> 
mm^  at  Jeaft,  four  kpt  decip,  that  they  may  ilaiid 
^oagofkl  fure. 

Or  if  lyou 'happen  to  £nd  .the  bottom  falfe, -fiTpecially 
if  it  confifts  of  a  running-fand,  you  may  befides  Uyithc 
feuadation  with  quick-Sme,  iwbieh  mdking  will  laake 
jtas  hasd  as  a  ftone. 

Then  dig  your  pond,  aad  caft.tfae-eart)!  asiong  the 
f>iles  and  flakes,  and  when  they  are  wdl  coveiied  over, 
drive  in  another  row  or  two  over  them,  ramtnii^  in 
tbe  earth  in  the  void  ipaoes,  that  it  neia^  lie  .clofe  and 
keep  in  the  water ;  and  .fo  you  may  continue  jflakes  .up- 
on .ftakesi,  ramnuog  in  the  earth  till  your  |>ond'head 
be  of  the^height  vou  deiigned  it. 

The  ioAdb  of  the  dam  muft  .be  vepy  fmootb  and 
jBia^ht,  that  no  f^rfient  may  have  power  over  it. 

If  tile  p^  ^rsy  ifix  feet  water>  -it  is  enough.;  «but 
it  mafl  be  eight  mt  deep,  to  receive  the  freflKS  and 
rains  that  (hould  6^1  into  it. 

lit  would  alfo  be  advamageoas  .to  have  flioals  Qi^,tiie 
fides,  for  tbe  fiffli  to  fun  themfelves  on,  and  lay  tiieir 
fyf^^mkOQi  befides .oi>ailieri^es^iiMxieJuie&^ hallow 


hmk^  4kAv9ft  nMs  4^  u^es^  ifliAiids,  &fr.  to  icrveas 
their  retiring  places. 

Befides  it  is  ^  be  i^anftdencd,  whether  or  not  you  de* 
%n  yaurpoiid  fisr  a  breeders  if  )W)u  do,  never  expcA 
Si»y  Jarge  izarps  from  the«ce,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the 
»u«a(ber  of  the  (p^wn  will  overftock  tlie  pond,  and  a 
Aore  poad  has  alwa^^  bfii^n  acoDJunced  the  beft  for  large 
canpis.. 

If  youeroiddoiake  a  hriseding*pfndbeco(ne  a  ftoce* 
•powl,  when  ftoa  £j^  fre  what  quantity  of  carp  k  wM 
contain,  and  ithon  put  to  either  a;  I  melters,  or  all 
ipawner^  by  wiuch  means  in  a  Jititle  time,  you  may 
We  cnr^is  ibat  are  both  large  a:id  exceeding  fai ;  thus 
by  |>utuiig  ia  hnx  ooe  iex,  there  is  an  io^fibility  of  -the 
incieafe  of  lihem  ;  but  <he  roach  will,  noCwUi^iaadiag, 
aaakiply  abundantly. 

As  to  the  fttuation  and  difpofitibn  jof  the  prifx4pal 
ara^rs,  a  mi:thod  muft  be  ohfery^>  to  pefervefome 
fueac  waters  for  tbe  head  quarters  of  the  fifii,  &6m 
lA^heaoe  )VMJ  may  .take,  or  whecein  you  may  pur,  any 
ardiaary  quamity  ^  £Au  Ywou  Bioidd  zHo  have  ftews, 
and  other  auxiliarv  waters,  fo  that  you  may  convey  any 
part  .of  ^the  flack  irom  ^ooe  to  ibe  ^the',  by  which  ^noans 
yati  v«  JU  ne»^.cr  arant,  aad  4ieed  not  abound ;  and  Cmt* 
ibar^  tftfe  jfto^ime  in  the  growth  of  ttfae^A,  but«mplojr 
tibeiwadlec  as  land  is  ee^ployed,  to  the  befladvaaiage* . 

You  are  to  view  the  grounds,  and  find  out  fome  iaU 
ibeWMn  Ae  bills,  as  aear  a  &it  as  magr  be,  ifio  as  to 
kame  a  .proper  cuerent  for  -the  evater. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  jasaking  a  jaigqieAt  of 
this,  4ake  an  ^ppovtuaity  after  fome.fi^den  aain,  erithe 
hreahiing  up  of  a  geeat  ibow  m  winter,  and  jiou  will 
plainiy  Kiejwbicb  iway  the  ground  caAs,  for  the  worter 
j^ll  take  the  -true  fall,  and  run  accordingly. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  place  tnufl  determine  the 
iiaaatit^'  Df  Jthe  ground  ^hich  is  to  be  covered  wttb- 
fwaier. 

For  etuaiplei  jwe  anay  well  j>rapofe  Jo  all  filteqa 
ac%8  in  three  4K)Bds,  or  «eight  acres  in  two,  and  .not 
lefe ;  and  -thefe  :ponds  fliould  be  placed  ooe  above  an^ 
xitfaec,  fo  ibsd  the  point. of tthe  lower  ipayalnioft.rqaeh' 
the  upper  :  which  contrivance  is  no  leG  beajiiii&il  ibaa, 
advaitfageo\»s. 

The  bead)  inr  hank,  which  by  iloppiog  the  cmcreac 
is  to  ratfe  the  water,  and  (b  make  a  potu],  muft  be  built, 
iwith.clay  and -earth,  taken  out  of  tbe  pan.  orbcdlow 
digged  in  the  loMreft  ground  above.tbe  :baak  ;.  and  ebat ' 
pan .flkould.be ^ped  as  a  half  oval,  the  flat,  of  .which 
comes  to  the  bank,  and  the  longer  diameter  runs  fquaee 
fi*OQi  it.    Sif  Banks. 

POND*U£AI>S,  TO  MAJca^  and  :Raisb  :  k  is  j^m*. 
dent  that  if  a  dam  be  made  acrefs  a  valley,  or  <low 
marfli,  wbere  the  water  runs,  it  will  produqe  a  pond : 
and  as  tbe  dam  or  bank  is  higher  .than  the  ^ceatre-^inc, 
which  lies  againft  the  loweft  ground,  fe  much  the 
deeper  is  the  pond  ;.  and  if  the  hills  on  each  fide  jrtfe 
ileep  and  quick,  the'water  ftopt  will  oover^lcfs  g^round 
than  if  they  bad  a  flow  or  gentle  aficenf. 

iF<>r  ibe  making  of  tbe  hank  head,<befure4tbe  iipoi, 
and  not  ape  to  le^Jc,  which  it  will  certainly :do  if  made 
imly  jof  iaartbt  ;therefore  ir  is  neceflary  to  oarry  up  a 
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-beti  or  wall  of  d^y^  the  wfcdle  length  of  the  bank, 
with  a  good  ramming  a  foot  or  two  from  below  the 
farface  of  the  ground,  to  fiich  a  height  as  the  water  is 
deAgned  to  ftand,  allowing  a  iph't  or  two  at  leaft  for 
that  purpofe,  otherwife  the  water  tying  under  a  great 
Weight  ^om  its  depths  will  work  ftfelf  underneath; 

As  die  clay  is  ramn^ed,  take  care  that  earth  be 
brouji;hr  to  cufxj  up  the  bank  with  it,  in  order  to  pre^^ 
vent  its  being  (earched  and  cracked  by  the  height  of 
the  fiint  which  is  of  very  ill  cofifequence ;  and  therefore 
when  come  to  ks  fuH  height,  it  nmft  forthwith  be 
covered  and  c\okd  with  mould  :  you  muft  allow  three 
feet  CO  the  breadth  of  thi^clay  bed,  rating  rt  tofuch  a 
height  as  you  would  have  the  water  (laftd,  and  raife  it 
with  eanh  three  feet '  higher }  though  tw<^  feet  Would 
ierve,  were  it  not  that  the  imavoidablt  finking  of  the 
bank,  will  require  at  kaft  one  foot. 

When  feveral  ponds  or*  fte«vs  tft  projeded  to  be 
funk  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  had  great  advantage 
by  the  clay  taken  out  of  thpm,  that  will  be  much  more 
Chan  is  necefiary  for  the  bed,  and  which  may  ftrengthen 
the  bed,  upon  account  of  its  being  prefied  down  by  the 
cumbrds  or  carts,  orreach  fide  of  it,  and  the  bank  wiN 
be  made  very  firm ;  ic  will  likewife  fave  the  breaking  of 
the  ground  within  the  pond,  which  is  a  great  benefic  m 
Che  feed  of  the  fifli. 

As  to  the  dimeniions,  they  are  governed  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  hiJl  rifing :  for  if  it  be  fteep,  then  in  order  to 
cover  a  (uffictent  quaiMity  of  grtHind,  you  mtrft  ratfe  the 
bonk  hit^her  and  of  conf»queiH:e  irmuft  be  made  ftronger 
than  when  the  ground  has  a  gentle  afcenCi  fo  as  a 
mod^iats  height  would  throw  the  wacer  upon  groond 
eweugh;  of  ^is  there  is  a  great  di^Terence,  for  in  fome 
places  ten  fieet  high  may  cover  as  much  as  twenty-^tet 
sn  others,  which  majr  be  eafily  discovered  by  the  water* 
level,  whereby  you  may  ftake  the  waterime  upon  the 
ground  to  any  height,  and  fix  the  determined  heighc  of 
the  bank. 

PONT-LEVIS  is  a  difbrderly  rcfifting  adion  of  a 
borfe,  in  difobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which  he  rears  up 
ftveral  times  running,  and  raifes  fo  upon  his  hind  legs, 
tbac  he  is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

POPE,  OR  Ruff.  This  fifli  with  a  double  name,  is 
ftnall,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than  a  gudgeon;  in  (bape 
Actt  imlike  the  perch.  His  haunts  are  the  deeped  running 
places  in  a  gravel  rivers  the  exad  bo;  torn  whereof  hav- 
ing found  by  plumbing,  and  your  hooks  being  baited' 
with  fmall  red  worms,  or  brandling  worms,  you  may 
fifli  with  two  or  three  hooks,  and  you  will  have  excel- 
lent ijyort;  for  he  is  a  greedy  biter,  and  ihey  are  in  great 
fiioals  togedier,  where  the  water  it  deep,  fmooth  and 
calm :  fo  that  if  you  would  take  a  good  quantity  of  them, 
bait  the  ground  with  earrh,  and  frih  for  them  with  a  fmall 
ndwomu 

PORTER  TO  CAHRYr  Ufed  in  the  French  nrnnage, 
for  dire£Hng  or  puAing;  on  a  horfe  at  pleafure,  whecner 
Awards,  upon  turns,  he. 

POULTRY  is  a  term  grven  to  all  kinds  of  domeftic 
fowls  brought  up  in  a  f4rm-yard,  as  cocks  and  hens, 
^dack9>  geefc,  turkies,  &c.  all  o<  whfch  we  fliaU  fpeak  of, 
mA  begin  with 


Dunghill  C9cks  and  Hens^  gemrMy  firmed  Fowls. 

The  country  yard  cannot  be  faid  to  be  complete,  till 
weR  ftocked  with  fowl,  which  advantage  will  appear  to 
every  one  who  keeps  them.  The  pooreft  villager  ixiay* 
reap  the  fame  benetit  from  the  products  as  the  moft  fub 
ftantial  farmer,  they  being  able  to  (hift  for  thcmfdves 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  by  their  feeding  on  infedb, 
corn,  or  any  thing,  almckl,  that  is  edible  by  any  fort  of 
animal. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  a  minute  Jefcription  of  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  cocks  and  hens,  only  advrfi;  you  to  chufe 
thofe  that  are  the  beft  breeders,  and  the  beft  layers ; 
the  oldeft  being  always  reckoned  the  beft  fitters,  and  the 
youngefl:  the  Ixrft  layers ',  but  no  fort  will  be  good  for 
either,  if  they  are  kept  too  fat ;  the  bed  age  to  fet  a  hen 
for  chickens  is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and  the  befl 
month  to  fet  them  is  February  j  though  any  month  be^ 
twcen  tha€  and  Michaelmas  is  good.  A  hen  fits  twenty- 
one  days^  whereas  geefe,  ducks,  and  ttq-k^es,  fit  thrr^« 
Obferve  to  let  them  have  conftamfy  meat  and  drink  neat 
them,  while  they  fit,  that  they  may  not  ftraggle  from 
their  eggs  and  chill  them. 
One  cock  wiU  ferve  ten  htfis. 
If  fowls  are  fad  with  buck  or  French  wheat,  or  with 
hemp-feed,  it  is  faid,  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than  or- 
dinary ;  and  biick*wheat,  either  whole  or  ground^  made 
kilo  pafte,  which  if  the  beft  vray,  is  a  grain  that  will 
fatten  fowls  or  hogs  very  fpeedily^  but  the  common 
food  ufed  is  barkyMnea),  with  mthc  or  water,  btit  wheats 
Aoar  mofftened  is  beft* 

A  good  hen  (hould  not  dfftr  from  the  natme  of  tho 
eock  I  fbe  Aoutd  be  workings  vigilant  and  laborious, 
both  for  her  fetf  and  her  chickens ;  in  fize,  the  biggeft 
and  iar|(eft  are  the  beft,  cveiy  proportion  anlwer* 
able  to  SiH^e  of  the  cock,  only  inftead  of  a  comb,  fhe 
ihould  have  vpoii  her  crown  a  high  thick,  tuft  of  fea- 
diers. 

She  (howM  have  good  and  flrong  daws ;  but  it  wilT 
be  better  if  fhe  has  no  hinder  claws,  becaufe  they  often 
break  the  eggs,  ifid,  befldes,  foch  as  have,  do  fometimes 
prove  unnatural. 

Crowing  hens  are  neither  good  la3rers  nor  goo^ 
breeders. 

The  .elder  hens  are  ratfcer  to  be  chofcn  for  hatching 
than  the  youn^,  becaofe  they  are  more  conitant,  anu 
will  fit  out  their  timei  bat  if  you  chwfe  for  laying,  take 
the  joungeft,  becaufe  they  are  lufty,  and  prone  to 
geikration  j  but  do  not  chufc  a  fat  hen  for  either  of 
tbefe  parpofe^ ;  for  if  (be  be  fet,  fte  will  forfake  her  ne(^  j 
the  egg^  fhe  lays  will  be  without  fhcfls,  and  bciides  (he 
wM  grow  ftothful  and  lazy. 

Thofe  eggs  that  are  laid  when  the  hens  are  a  year  and 
a  half,  or  two  \earB  old,  are  the  beil ;  you  mufi  at  that 
time  give  the  hens  plenty  cf  visuals,  and  -fometimes 
oats  wiih  fenugreek  to  heat  them,  if  you  would  have 
large  eggs ;  for  thofe  that  are  fat  commonly  lay  but 
fmall  owes;  mix  foiriC  chalk  with  their  food,  or  mix  fome 
bruifed  brick  witii  their  bran,  moifleaed  with  a  little 

water, 
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water,  and  give   them  their  belly-full    of   half-boilcd 
barley  with  vetch  and  millet. 

Same  hens  have  ibc  ill'  faculty  of  eating  their  eggs  : 
to  prevent  this,  take  out  the  vi^hite  of  an  egg,  and  put 
•moift  plaifter  round  about  the  yolk,  and  fuffer  it  to  grow 
hard ;  ai.d  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat  it,  and  finds 
fhe  cannot  do.it,  (he  will  (boo  give  over  breaking  her 

1  ou  may  likewife  pour  a  clear  plaifter.  upon  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  let  it  harden,  fo  that  it  may  ferve  for 'a 
{hell,  and  put  into  the  nelt  i  or  you  may  (hape.  an 
^gg  o^  ()laifter,  or  chalk,  and  let  ihat  be  for  ^  nef^-eggt 

Thofc  hens   that  have  (purs  often  break  their  eggs, 
and  generally  will  no^  hatch  them,  and  rhcy  will  fome 
times   ejt  jthem  'r  thefe  muft  be  fcowered,  as   well   as 
fhofe  that  fcratch  and  crow  like  a  cock;,    firft,  by 

E lucking  their  great  quills  out  of  their  winss,  and 
y  feeding  them  with  millet,  barley,  amd  paSc,  cut 
into  bits,  pounded  acorns  and  bran,  with  pottage  or 
crumbs  of  wheat-bread,  fteeped  in  water,  or  barley  meal. 
iCeep  th^m  in  a  clofe  place,  and  at  reft,  and  pull  the 
feathers  from  their  heads,  thighs,  and  rumps.  If  aN 
ben  be  too  Bit,  or  has  a  loofeneis,  (he  will  lay  windy  eggs. 
A  hen  will  (it  well  from  the  fecond  year  of  her  lay- 
ing to  the  fifth  :  the  beft  tiqae  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the 
chickens  may  be  large  and  moft  kindly,  is  in  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  increafe  of  the  mopn,  that  (he  may 
difclofe  the  chickens  in  the  iocrcafe  of  the  next 
new  mo^,  being  in  March ;  for  one  brood  of  this 
monthV  chickens,  is  worth  three  of  thofe  of  any  other 
month. 

Hens  may  fet  from  March  to  O£lober,  and  have  good 
chickens,  but  not  after  that  time^  for  the  winter  is  a 
greajt  enenw  to  their  breeding. 

A  hen  (its  juft  twenty*one  days,'and  if  you  fet  a  hen 
upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or  turkies,  you  muft  fet 
them  nine  days,  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to  her,  of 
which  a  hen  will  cover  nineteen )  but  always  fet  an 
^^  ^g?>  what  number  foever  you  fet  her  with. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  mark  one  fide  of  the  eggs 
when  you  put  them  under  the  hen,  aiKl  to  obfeive  whe- 
thw  £he  turns  them  from  the  one  (ide  to  ^^  other, 
and  if  (he  does  not,  then  take  an  opportunity  when 
fhe  is  from  them  to  turn  them  yourfelf.  But  a 
hen  that  does  not  turn  thenf  herfelf  is  of  the  lefs  value. 

Take  care  that  the  eggs  you  fet  a  hen  on  be  new, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  fu}l,  and 
dear  i  this  may  be  difcovered  by  looking  through  them 
in  the  fun ;  nor  do  you  choofe  the  largeft,  Tor  they  have 
oftentimes  two  yolks,  and  thpugh  fome  are  of  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it  proves  com- 
monly a  miftake,  and  )f  they  do,  they  generally  prove 
abortive  and  mohftrous. 

A  hen  muft  hot  be  taken  ofF  or.  difturbed  from  her 
neft,  for  that  will  make  her  utterly  forfake  it. 

While  (be  is  fitting  you  muft  place  her  meat  and 
water  near  her/'that  her  eggs  may  not  cool  while  (he  is 
gone  to  ftek  her  food,  if  (he  (hjUld  be  abfent  from 
her  neft,  ftir  up  the  ftraw,  and  make  it  (oft  aiid 
bandfome,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  order  (he  left 
theui. 


.    It  is  very  neceflTary  to  perfume  hc^  ncfft»with  rcxfcniaitjr 
or.brimftone,  and  you  muft  take  care  thai  the  cock  does 
nofe  CO  Tie  at  the  eggs  and  fit  up'^n  them,  for  he  will  en^  ^ 
danger  the  breaking  of  them,  and  caufe  the  ben  not  to 
like  her  neft  fo  wclfas  before. 

When  hens  are  laying,,  the  dd  ftrav/  (hould  be 
t«ken  away,  and  fre(h  put  in,  that  <  it  may  not  breed 
£eks  or  other  vermin,  which  much  incommodes  them. 

The  maladies  incident  to  hens  are  as  follow  : 

Setting  hens  are  foaetimes  troubled  with  lice  and 
vermin :  for  the  cure,  pound  barnt  cummin  and  ftap- 
nifgar,  of  each  equal  quantities :  and  mix  it  with  wtne^ 
and  rub  the  hens  with  it,  or  wa(blhem  with  a  deco£lioa 
of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a  loofenefs,  mix  a  bandfjii 
of  barley-meal  and  as  much  wax,  in  fome  wine;  make  it 
into  a  mafs,  and  give  it  them  in  the  morning  before  they 
have  any  other  meat,,  or  elfe  let  them  drink  a  decodion 
of  apples  or  quinces.  « 

Hens,  by  laying- too  mftny  eggs,  fometimesrexhauft 
their  ftrength  and  languifh  :  the  ume  likewife  happens 
by  hens  fitting  too  loOg;.  to  remedy  this,  take  the 
white  of  an  egg,  which  you  muft  roaft  till  it  looks 
as  If  it  was  burnt  i  mix  thii  with  an  e'qual  quantity 
of  dried  raifins,  alfo  burnt,  and  give  the  hen  this  foft* 
ing. 

.  Your  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  a 
pretty  high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to  keep  ojt  both 
thieves  and  vermin ;  let  there  bt-  wifidows  on  the  eaft 
fide,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rifing  funy 
firongly  lathed  and  doiSe  (hut;  upwards^  and  roond 
about  the  inridex>f  the  wall  upon  the  ground,  (hould  be, 
made  large  pens  of  three  feet  high,  for  gee(e,  ducks»  and 
large  fowls,  to  fit  in^  and  near  unto  the  covering  of  the 
houfe  (hould  be  long  perches,  reaching  from  one  fide  of 
the  houfe  to  the  other,  on  which  (hould  fit  cocks,  hens, 
capons,  and  tuikics,  each  on  iuch  perches  as  they  are 
difpofed. 

At  another  fide  of  the -houfe,  at  the  daikeft  part  of 
the  ground  pens,,  fix  hampers  full  of  ftraw  for  nefts,  inl 
which  hens  (hould  lay  their  eggs  ;  but  when  they  (it  to 
hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  fit  on  the  ground,  other* 
wiie  it  will  be  dangerous. 

AKo  let  there  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls,  that  the 
poultry  may  climb  to  their  percW  with  the  greateli 
ca(c. 

The  floor  muft  not  be  paved,  but  made  of  earth, 
finooth  and  eafy*  Let  the  fmaller  fowl  hxve  a  hole 
made  at  one  ^end  of  the  hpufe^  to  gp  in  and  come  out  ae 
when  they  pttn&j  or  dfe  they  will  teek  out  roofts  in-other. 
places;  but  of  larger  fowl,  you  may  open  the  door  morn^ 
ing  and  evening. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  hea-hQufe  was  fituated  near 
fome  kitchen,  brewhoufe,  bakehoufe,  or  kitn^  where  it 
may  have  the  heat  of  the  fire^and  beperfumed.withfaioke^ 
which  is  to  pullets  both' delightful  and  wholefome.  ^ 

As  foon  as  your  chickens  are  hatched,,  if  any  be: 
weaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  U|cm  in  woo),  and  let  them 
have  the  heat  of  the  fire;  it  will  alfa4>e  very  good  to: 
perfume  them  with  rofcmary  ^  the  firft  hatched  chickens^ 
may  be  kept  in  a  fieve  till  the  reft  are,  difclofed,  (oc 
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they  will  not  cat  for  two, days;  fome  (hells  being 
harder  than  others^  they  will  require  (o  much  more 
time  in  opening;  but  uulefs  the  chickens  are  weak^ 
or  then  unkind,  it  vi  ill  not  be  amifs  to  let  them 
continue  under  her,  for  (he  will  nouri£b  them  kindly. 

When  ihey  are  two  tiays  dd,  give  them  very  fmall 
oatmeal,  fome  dry,  and  fome  fieeped  in  milk,  or  elfe 
crumbs  of  &ne  white.bread ;  and  when  they  have  gained 
firengih,  curds,  cheese  pa rine;S)  white  bread,  crufts  loaked 
in  beer  or  milk,  barley  meal,  or  wheaten  bread  fcalded, 
or  the  like  (oh  meat,  that  is  fmaU  and  wiU  be  eafily  di- 
geded. 

It  is  neceflary  to  keep  them  in  the  houfe  for  a  fort- 
cigKty  and  not  Uiffer  them  to  go  abroad  with  the  hen  to 
worm.  Green  chides  chopped  among  their  meat  is 
very  good,  and  will  preferve  diem  from  the  rye  or  other 
diftrafes  in  the  bead,  and  never  let  them  want  clear 
water,  for  puddle  water  will  be  apt  to  give  them  the 
pip.  . 

Nor  muft  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel,  or 
cockle,  for  thefe  are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones, 
nor  let  them  go  into  gardens  till  they  are  fix  weeks 
old. 

If  you  would  have  them  crammed,  coop  them  up 
when  the  dam  has  forfaken  them,  and  cram  them  with 
dough  made  of  wheaten  meal  and  milk^  which  dip  in 
milk,  and  thruft  down  their  throats,  but  let  them  not  be 
too  big,  le(l  you  choak  them  i  and  they  will  be  fat  in  a 
fortnight. 

To  diftinguiih  whether  a  chicken  is  good  or  not  i 
^fter  a  chicken  is  killed  ic  will  be  ftiff  and  white,  and 
firm  in  the  vent,  if  new  killed  ^  but  tender  and  gr^en  in 
the  vent,  if  ftlle. 

If  you  rub  your  finger  on  the  breaft  of  a.  fcalded 
chicken,  if  it  be  new  killed  it  will  feel  roughs  but  if  ftale^ 
flippery  and  (limy.  • 

A  cram.r.ed  chicken,  if  it  be  fiit,  will  have  a  fat  rump^ 
and  a  fat  vein  upon  the  fide  of  the  breaft  of  her,*  like  a 
pullet. 

lu  order  to  fatten  chickens,  you  muft  put  them  intoi 
coops,  and  feed  them  with  barley^meal  %  put  Hkewife 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brickduft  into  their  water,  which 
they  ought  never  to  be  without:  th\%  laft  will  give  them 
an  appetite  to  their  meat,  and  fatten  them  very  fooii  v 
for  in  this  caCe  it  muft  be^onitdered,  that  all  fowls  and 
birds  have  two  flomacbs,  as  they  may  be  called ;  the, one 
is  their  crop,  that  fot'ceos  their  food,  and  the  other  the 
gizzard,,  that  macerates  the  food i  in  the  laft  we  always 
nnd  fmall  ft  ones  and  (harp  fand,  which  help  to  do  that 
office,  and  without  them  or  fometbing  of  that  kind,  a 
fowl  will  bt  wanting  of  its  appetite  to  eat  f  for  the  giz- 
zard cannot  mafticdte,  or  as  it  may  be  (aid,  grind  the 
fjood  h^  enough  to  difcharge  it  from  the  crop,  without 
fuch  fand-  or  ftones :  and  in  this  cafe  the  brickduft  is 
affifting..  , 

t  "    ' 

Ducks  are  very  necefTaiy  for  the  hufbandmaa^s  yard^ 

in  tha^  they  rc<^uir<  w  charge  in  keeping  ;   they  live  on 

k){i  corn,  worms,  fnails,  &c.  for^Kchich  rtalon  they  are 

very  good  ios  gardens.     Once  in  a  year  they  arc  very 


good  layers  of  eggs,  efpecially  a  fort  of  duck  that  turna' 
up  the  bill  more  than  the  common  kind ;  and  when 
they  fit  they  need  little  attendance,  except  to  let  them 
have  a  little  barley,  or  ofial  corn  and  water  near  them, 
that  they  may  not  ftraggle  far  from  their  neft  to  chill 
their  eggs. 

In  general  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  fet  a  hen 
upon  the  ducks  eggs,  than  any  kind  of  duck  whatever, 
becaufe  the  old  one  leads  them  when  hatched,  too  (bon 
to  the  water,  where,  if  the  weather  be  froftv»  fome  will 
be  loft.  They  follow  the  heri  a  good  while  upon  die 
land,  and,  fo  get  hardy  before  they  venture  tq  the  wa- 
ter. ' 

About  thirteen  eggs  is  the' proper  number  to  let  a 
duck  fit  upon  T  the  hen  will  co-ver  as  many  of  thefe  as 
of  her  own,  and  will  bring  them^up  well :  (o  that  every 
way  ftie  is  more  profitable  for  that  purpoie. 

When  the  ducklings  are  hatched  they  require  no  care, 
if  the  weather  be  tolerablv  good  ;.  but  if  they  happen  to 
be  pfodaced  in  a  very  rainy  feafon,  it  would  be  right  U> 
keep  them  under  cover  a  little,  efpecblty  in  the  nighty 
foi'  though  the  duck  naturally  loves  water,  it  requires  the 
affiftance  of  its  feathers,  ant),  till  they  are  grown,  is 
eafdy  hurt  by  the  wet. 

The  fattening  of  ducks  at  any  age  is  verv  eafy,  and 
whether  it  be  the  ducklings  or  the  grown  ducK,  the  me-> 
thod  to  be  ufed  is  exa^y  the  fame*  They  are  to  be 
put  in  a  quiet  dark  place,  and  kept  in  a  pen,  where-they 
are  to  have  plenty  of  corn  and  water:  any  kind  of  com 
will  do,  ana  with  this  fmgle  diredion,  they  will  fatten 
themfelves  extremely  well  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days ;. 
and  will  bring  a  price  that  very  well  repays  their  feed* 

Geefe. 

The  benefit  arifing  ff om  geefc  are,  fiw  food,  their  fca- 
thers,  and  their  gr^afe.  They  will  live  upon  com- 
monsy  or  any  fort  of  pafiure,  and  need  little  care  and 
attendance  j  only  they  fliould  have  plenty  of  water,^ 
The  largeft  gcefe  are  reckoned  the  beft,.  but  there  is  a 
fort  of  Spaniflk  geefe  that  #re  mMch  better  layers  and 
breeders  than  the  £ngli(b,  efpecially  if  their  e^s  aie 
hatched  under  an  Englifh  goofe. 

Gsefe  lay  in  the  fpring,  the  earlier  the  better,,  becaufe^  * 
of  their  price  and  of  their  having  a  fecond  broody  They^ 
commonly  lay  twelve  or  fixteen  eggs  each..  Yoii.  may 
know  when  they  will  lay,  by  their  carrying  of  ftraw  in- 
their  mouths,  and  when  they  will  fir,  by  their  continuing* 
on  their  neft  after  they  have  laid*  A  goofe  fits  thirty, 
days:  but  if  the  weather  be  fair  and  warm,  (he  will 
hatch  three  or  four  days  fooner.  After  the  pollings  are 
hatched,,  fome  keep  them  in  the  .houfe  ten  or  twelve 
days,  arid  feed  them  with  curds,  barley-meal,  bran,  &c. 
After  they  have  got  fome  ftrength,  let  them  out  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  day,  and' take  them  in  again,  till  they 
are  big  enough  to  defend  thcir.fclves  from  VA^rmim  One 
gander  will  ferve  five  geefe. 

If  you.  would  fatten  green  geefe,  you>  muft  fhut  themr 
up  when  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and  they  will  be 
fiit  in  about  a  month  more.  Be  fure  to  let  them  have 
always  by  them  in  a  fmall  rack  fome  fine  hay«  which  will 
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«i#eft  Mftdti  ihth  fth?ng.  Bftf  kit  fetfmg  df  <»<ftfr' 
g**fe,  H  is  W«trt6lMy  don^  wh^rr  thfjr  *•<*  afbdtt*  fi* 
#wWfh^  oW,  irt  thr  aff<f r  hdrte'ft,  wh^nr  tl»«?y  hare  t^ert  m 
trf€  ftil^k  fteWs,  ffcW  wWeF*  Wbd  foiTtfe  kJK  thtetfi, 
tirWeh  Is  ^  gdorf  v*^y  ;  Ifat  fbofc  who  haVcf  a  xitfftd  to- 
have  them  very  fat,  (hut  them  up  for  a  fortnighi  Or 
<hr*e  vrttk^i  ^^  fi^*^  thtrh  ti^HH  tet*,  ffjfjt  i^hs, 
kafFey-rWaf,  or  gfotiitJ  hi^ft  ttixed  vt'rfh  frttlk,  fhe  !wft 
fhing  t3  fatieti  tttttrt  ♦rith  b^rfg  malt  jnixed  with  be^r. 
fiirt  fn  ftfttirtj;  df  rfll  t^at«f  fiftvrl  Jroti  rhary  obferve,  th.a 
ftcy  ufviiWf  fit  Wifh  thtfir  Wll»  6n  fhiir  rumps  #hcre 
they  ftitk  <rut  «»f!  of  their  hioiftore  and  fetncfs,  at  a 
fmall  bunch  of  feathers,  which  you  will  find  ftandfrtg 
•ptigfit  bn  tfreir  ttimps  and  al^ys  iftoift,  with  i^'Hkh 
thej  trim  their  feathers,  which  mikes  them  oily  and 
ilipperjr  ttidre  than  crther  fh^H  feathers  ard,  tHat  ihtt 
water  may  flrp  off  th^trti  Which,  if  cut  away  clofe,  Wifl 
«ak6  th^m  ht  in  lefs  titfte,  and  with  (eft  meat  than 
^befWtfe.  Geife  Will  likewiA!  Mi  on  aild  &tten  well 
With  carrota  cut  fn^H,  ind  given  thdm  ;  dr  if  you  girer 
Ih^ih  ty^  before  or  ^ot  Midfuhimcr,  it  will  ftrengthttt 
them,  and  keep  them  In  health,  that  being  commoidy 
^eir  Ackly  fiitie. 

In  fome  countries  they  (hear  th^  gaife  for  their  fea^ 
4hers^  artd  rdoie  put]  tht^tii  tWiee  a  yto ;  but  this  latter 
way  is  ftiore  injiiribits  to  them^  and  thcref[)i'e  it  is  better 
ftayihg  till  mbulting  time,  or  till  th^ir  deaA  for  their 
Stivers* 


Turtles* 

Turkies  are  fowls  that  profc«|x  very  well  in  op*tt 
countries,  where  there  is  not  fljlplrr  to  harbour  fuch 
vermin  as  deftroy  them  :  for  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to  ramble.  The  hens  like  wife  arc  fo  negligent  of  their 
young,  thai  whilft  they  have  ontf  to  follow  them,  they 
never  take  any  care  of  the  rell  j  and  therefore  there 
ihnft  be  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  thenl  whilft  they 
are  youngs  to  Watch  them,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  they 
betng  a  bird  "that  cannot  bear  the  cold.  But  fome. 
Where  they  have  a  conventency  of  a  fmall  cover  near 
the  boufe,  let  them  take  their  liberty,  and  feek  their 
own  nefts ;  but  it  is  only  in  fome  particular  places  that 
tbey  do  well  with  fuch  management.  I  knew  a  gentle«- 
maft  that  had  a  hen  turkey  of  the  wild  kind  from  Vir* 

K'nia,  of  Which|  and  an  Engliih  cock,  he  raifed  a  very  fine 
eed,  that  bred  wild  in  the  fields,  and  always  became 
tame  when  grown  up  j  they  were  a  very  hardy  breed, 
and  much  larger  than  ours,  and  reared  their  young  ones 
Without  any  care  or  trouble,  breeding  much  better  thtm 
our  Englifb. 

If  ygu  keep  them  with  com,  (hey  are  very  great 
feeders  and  will  devour  a  great  deal;  but  if  left  to 
their  lib^^ty  when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own 
Kvirig,  without  ekber  trouble  or  charges,  by  feeding  on 
l^rbs,  feeds,  &c« 

Turkies  being  very  apt  to  ftragele,  will  often  be  lay- 
ing their  eegs  in  fecret  places,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon fort  oT  them  muft  be  often  watched,  and  made  to 
hy  at  home.  They  be^in  to  lay  rn  March,  and  will  fit 
in  April.    £ltvea  or  «ltfrteen  eggs  are  the  moft  they  fit 


(W.  TIMry  h»^  in  befw^erf  fWenty^Stv  aftd  A?fty 
days ;  in^  whcrf,  they  have  hatched  then*  brood,  you 
n*L»ft  btf  taf^fuf  to  keep  the  youri^c^ie^  warm,  for  the 
leaft  cold  kill*  themr.  Feed  them  dther  with  curds  ctr 
greert  fre  h  rhtc(t  cut  in  fnrtall  piece*.  Lrt  thctf  drink 
be  11^ w  mi:k  or  milk  ami  water.'  S^me  give  them  dat- 
mffiA  and  mr.k  boiled  thick  to^e^er,  into  which  they* 
jWt  Wor'mwood  chopped  frrialf,  and  foIrtethn^s -cggs 
bdled  hafd,  and  ctrt  in  Httle  pieces.  You  rtiuft  feed 
them  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  fake  much  care  of  them, 
and  wheil  fhcy  have  got  fome  If  rength,  ftrcd  them  abroad 
in  a  clofe  walled  place,  where  they  cannot  trays  you 
muft  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew  fs  6iFtne  grafs,  tj^lt^ng 
dar*  to  hate  tHem  ih  again  befote  pi^t,  becaufe  the  dew 
is  v^ry  prejudicial  to  them. 

For  the  fatting  of  turktes,  RidAn  Inirley  it  very  ex- 
cellertt,  or  fodden  oati  fof  the  firft  fortnight,  and  for 
anotRer  ft>rtnight  cram  therrt  ai  you  do  capons.  They 
are  only  to  be  crammed  in  a  morning,  which  mutt- 
b*  giten  to  them  warm,  arid  let  out  a^I  dav, 
beiftg  (bmetimes  fed  with  <iorrt  while  out  i  becaufe, 
b^tig  a  iitillen  bird,  they  are  apt  dfe  not  to  fat  fia 
kindly. 

l"heir  eggs  are  reckoned  very  whdefome,  and  a  great 
reftOrey  oFnature. 

POUNCES,  the  talons' or  claws  of  a  bird  af  prey. 

PRESS  UPON  ttit  HaWd  :  a  horfe  is  faid  to  refift^ 
dr  preft  upon  th*  hand,  Whei^  either  through  the  ffiffnets 
of  his  neck,  or  from  an  ardour  to  run  too  much  a«heat!, 
he  fttetchet  his  head  againft  the  horfeman's  hand,  refufes 
the  aid  of  the  hand,  and  withftands  the  effe£ks  of  the 
bridlei.  .  ^ 

To  prefs  or  pulh  a  horfe  forwards,  is  to  aflSft  him  Wrth 
the  calves  df  your  tegs,  or  to  fpur  him  to  make  faim  go 
on.  ' 

To  PRICK,  OR  Pinch,  is  to  give  a  horfe  a  gen* 
tie  touch  of  the  fpur,  without  clapping  them  hard  to 
him. 

Prick  with  the  right :  pinch  with  the  left :  pinch  witb. 
both. 

To  PRfCK,  or  PrNCH,  is.  ah  aid;  but  to  bear  hard 
with  the  fpur,  is  correfHoif. 

PRICKING  OF  A  Hoitsfi'«  Foot,  is  the  hurt  re- 
ceived by  a  nail  drove  too  far  into  the  foot,  fo  as  to 
reach  the  quick,  or  prcfs^the  vein  in  the  horfe's  foot 
when  he  is  (hod.     See  Febt  of  a  Honsfi. 

PRICKER  (Hunting-term)  an  attendant  on  ftag 
hounds ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  royal  hunt,  are  called 
yetwien  prickers. 

PRICKET,  a  fpitter,  or  young  male  deer  of  two 
years  old,  that  begins  to  put  forth  the  head. 

PklCKING,  (with  Sportfmen)  the  footing  of  an^ 
hare  when  flie  treads  on  a  wet  path,  or  road  where 
her  footing. can  be  feen.  The  author  of  the  6ix  Letters 
on  Hare  Hunting,  publi(bed  by  Stockdale,  in  his  di- 
re<Sions  to  the  foot  huntfman  (a  character  no  longer 
in  cxiftence}  advifes  him  to  fmooth  with  his  foot  feveral 
parts  of  die  circuit  the  hare  makes,  efpccially  under  gates, 
ftiles,  &c.  as  often  as  time  and  the  foil  will  permit ;  by 
thefe  means  if  fte  doubles  he  will  certainly  prick  her  on 
fome  of  thefe  places  again,  and  again,  and  be  of 
iidgular  ufe  to  the  bounds  in  drawii^  ibe  hoc  foH: 
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/H  fee  ff idp$  li^i  Wj  Wm  .WD(b  k  oiK,  atxd  s^&a^oA  thp 

r;|iAT5,  4cp^  iA  r^fpeift  tQ  horfc^,  fignifies  «nly  .^ 
^:i^  ^  P^ic;!^  by  tbc  ii^gligetKe  or  the  ^rier  in 
^Iriving  the  nai!s,  by  ihek  Wjcafcaefe,  ill  poiotiog  C|r 
jbreaking  fchero^  which  if  ^Qit  .pr,cfe;itjy  taken  out,  will 
ifi  jtinae,  fere^Jc  oyt  into  ji  ip^l  fore  :  you  m^y  difccrn  it 
by  the  horfc's  going  lame ;  but  if  yw  W»uld  knaw  it 
.Bftor^  cwtainly,  pinc^  km  fovifld  the  hoof  with  a  pair  of 
flioc^f,  jwid  when  you  901UC  to  ^be  place  aggrieved, 
J^  )vill  Qirink  in  Ws  foot ;  pr  fife  yoa  i»3ky  try  where 
i>c  is  pricked  by  ithrowing  w^^r  on  his  ^;iQof,  for  that 
place  where  he  is   hurl   will  ihe  fooner  |)ry  4hao  the 

PyiSCH>a  w^ll-fet,  well-kpit  horjfiri  ia  (bontibuck^d 
J^f^  Chip^  Q^c^ict^i^  vv^iftb  ii  broad  n^eok,  aud  well  iiaed 
with  flefti. 

fl?KJ5ATJON,  IN  H0IL5BS..  Tiie  danger  of 
^w-ging  hprfof?,  ifubfiAs  jonJy  in  th^  j^wgin^oqa  4>f 
jtbe  ivxpvieDce^-  ip  .lb©  iU  choice  ^f*«ckuga)  oc  in. 
ttbeir  ii^udiciou^  ^dminiflracioo..  Tihc  dkwo^  or 
«f>Mgh  .airni  v>9)e{i^  purgesa  (^nd  ifttcb,  oq  account  of 
^ir  ch^pHefSj  .are  ,gwjqraliy  io  ufe  #wr  ivo«fo)  of 
i^ouric  9i^kp  Aj^kvn  ^oj^  irr.itMe  aod  conindle  ^ir 
bo^ek^  aiHi  iPPQ9fi<¥i  ifr«4uawt  woleot  iflrainiogs,  after 
i9^»ding  ihe  Q^ftwect  pf  4»x«i;en^t ;  AjTOog  {xiorcuriak 
](^:ejM>r  Ib^fe  e^e<^.  ^oh  appeacancca  load  to  ifae 
^rrooeotfs  <;onclurioa,  tiiat  a.  hoife  c-anoot  \ys  purged 
«rtt}i  t^fctyy  but  the  ipild^or <«ccopro£ic  .piurge$  4>ave  00 
i«i$;h  iU  ^€f^,  qn  the  cootrary,  ihey.gjye  a  hortb  the 
Jitaft  i>o#ble  /liftHfl>sM^oe,  his  only  punifluBent  bdug 
.th^  mere  4!w^llQ)^ing  the  ball  or  dcinJc,  and  the  tennpo^ 
j|tf y  4§prWsit}9o  ,qf  fvUd  nicat ;  ^nd  yet  jthefe  confer 
if^i^h  mpne  l^fti^g  jbpi^itluD  tb<e  forinrr.  The  chief 
(Qf  thefe  il^UKent,  ^  ^  .(he  iame  time  efficacious  xai- 
ihi^ttcSy  ^pally  {idjipteii  •^  'the  falutary  purpofe  of 
fCle^niling;,  ^xhil^ratiQgi  iuni  invigorating  the  human 
jm^  brute  b9dy,  are,  ^locs,  fnqcotrine,  Tuckey^fhu^ 
^ar:b>  phpj  at\d  U^,  nsutr;a]  (alts;  medicines  lb  ex- 
^vyTit^if  fitted  'by  p?iture  to  the  intention,  aa  ito  leave 
iis  no^i<?g  ^o  dehre*  If  Barbadoe9«-aloes  are  made  ufe 
^,  ,a  few  dr^hflf^  ^y  Aiould  be  applied  at  a  time, 
^hich  .wijl  f^vi'iitfiits  Ar^dk  ^c&b. 

^Ir.X^\|ifreifce,  (^jis,  he  has  been  many  years  ki  the 
.cop^a^it  rhabit  qf  purging  horfes  with  falts,  and  with 
^i^ver-fjiliiing  fM^^fs,  Xhe  (aline  pui;ges  appear  toiie- 
biiit^te  the  animal  body  by  their  .operation  lefe  than  any 
others,  and  tp  r^frigiirjijte  ihe  hvimoura  more ;  they  are 
Specific  in  certain  cafes,  and  Jo  bSt  the  idea  of  eleAiix 
i^Mi^ion  jspu(l  Jbe.^llpwed  to  a  certain  degree;  for  in- 
jQi^^e^  in  thfi  cafe  of  the  abforbent  roagoefia,  jwhicb  iiura* 
r^fbly^|ti;a<ls  acids,,  and  from  the  combination  ccAilts  a 
neutral. purging  Ijqvor.  Many  horfes  require  no  other 
.fgirgts  whatever  t^n  (dt6i  apd  by  the  ufe  of  fifaemsmay 
jbc  kept  jn  the  fijrSt  ftylepf  cotidition.  They  are  alfo  £x- 
.pellent  alterativj^^,  9s  one  (night  fairly  pcefume  previous 
^  Qi^rieoce,  b^  }i»e  9fia|ogy  qf  the  (alt  maribes,  where 
,hf^^  receive  io.p)i4ch  benefit  from  the  .peculiar  £dioe 
^l^ty  of  Jhe  )mv. 

.^am  i^alljr  prpKe  a  pQwer&l  diux^tic  to  a  •horfe, 
and  .i^  feftcii(gllj  .g^.CvUliU^  fpr  f^cb,  .as  .from  high- 


feedic^  and  Aanding  much  in  the  ftable,  are  oppreded 
with  a  redundancy  and  fuper«agglutination  of  ahe  fluids, 
•caufing  iiidamed  eyes,  fwdled  lees,^  turbid  urine, 
which,  if  long  ne^eAed,  feldom  fiul  tp  termiftate  in 
the  moft  fatal  dife^fes.  This  purgative  is  fuperior  to 
1^1  for  producing  a  fioe  glofiy  coat  and  high  ^irita.  The 
(kks  feem  to  ad  upon  the  contents  of  the  inteftinet,. 
and  the  animal  humours,  by  a  certain  peculiar  power 
of  diiToiution,  rather  ihaa  by  the  aocuftomed  ftimulus  of 
other  purgativie^; ;  and  if  (hey  do  not  always  produce 
ahofe  liquid  eje^boas  from  -the  hor(e,  which  re(uU  from- 
•the  more  pbwerful  cathartics,  they  bring  away  an* 
equal  quantity  of  dung  in  a.  foftened  ftate.  Horfes,. 
which  hav£  bad  their  regular  aloetic  purges,  but  which 
^om  hardioefs  of  ^cooftitutioo,  or  ^efe6t  of  exercife, 
iiave  J^epome  grofe  and  purfive,  and  at  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  briik,  fervices  may  be  required  of  th^m,  are  fpee- 
dfiy  and  fafely  put  in  order,  by  a  Oiort  cdurfe  of  (alined 
water. 

It  hfith  beetoi  bithasto,  the  general  coftom  to*  exclude: 
draft  cattle  from  ithe  benefits  of  deao&ng  and  evacua* 
-tion,  by  cathartic  medicines,^ -but,  without  the  appear- 
fmceof  reafoo;  btj  &cm  the  general  grois  and  fur/eit* 
ing  itttULe  .of  Iheir  Ibod,  and  the  (lownefs  of  their  mo- 
tions, encouraging  a  glutinous  (luggi(h,  and  vifcid 
Aate.ofxhTiblood,  nooe  .of  the  fpecies  are  more  in  need 
of  artificial  helps,  in  a  defe£l  of  which,  with  the  intent 
jQf  preyentioD,  ortgiaate  .thofe  £icequent  (ks  of  the  gripes, 
ftaggers,  JUindneis,  .ppiiiyene(i»  and  greafe,  to  which 
.fluffed  and  pampeoedxj^t  and  ooacn  •hor(es  are  (b  noto-- 
rioufly  fubjcA.  «8aks  are  particularly  ufeful  with  this 
,fort  of  horfes,  and  the  Joad  of  dung  and  urine  difcharg« 
«d  by  thqm  from  the  body  of  a  dray  horCe,  has  been  fo 
^neat,  that  it  has  been  wondered  how  the  inteftines  of  the 
iftnifnal /Could  pof&bly.comain  it. 

The  complaints  of  private  femtlies  in  ^  Country,, 
aaho  keep  a  pair  of  horfes,  ace,  that  they  ^re  a  perpe- 
tual'fource  of  trouble  aod  uneaOoofs;  they  are  either  foot- 
.foundered,  heav^y-jeyed,  greafy,  or  (6  purfive^ and  un- 
wieldy, as  to  be  covered  with  fweat  upon  the  leaft  e^- 
.traordinary  exercife.  Much  (landing  within,  and 
firoog  nouriihment,  muft,  of  neceffity,  produce  ail 
this  even  as  his  maimer  and  miftre(s  acquire  the  gout 
.upon  the  fame  principle.  Such  horfes  (bould  have,  at 
leaft,  four  or  fiie  dofes  ^f  phydc  in  a  year,  with  alter- 
ants in  the  interim,  if  required.  Their  feet  fliould  he 
well  foaked  in  water  twice  a  day ;  they  ihould  (land 
loqie  in  their  ftalls,  and  have  a  daily  walk  of  fome  1 
hourji. 

1  he  4xgns  of  a  want  of  purguig  phytic,  from  the. 

xommop  caufe,  over  repletion,  are  To  obvious,  that  it 

is  needlefs  to  repeat  them;   but  occaiionally,  although- 

rarely,  a  lean  and  hide-bound  appearance  may>  indicate 

the  fame  want;    the  digeftion  may  have  been  injured,^ 

and  tbe  appetite  depraved,  by  unwholdbme  food ;   the 

inteftinet  may  be  choaked  up  with  (lime  and  filth,  the 

proper  nidus  of  worms:  horfes  in  fuch  a  flate  acquire 

•ftrength,^and  thrive  much  after  phjrfic.      But  it  is  ne- 

ceflTary  to  be  very  cautious  in  purging  weak  and  drli- 

xa^e  horfes*,  in  fad,  it  had  always  better  be  referred  to 

•xnen  of  p^ofeffiooal  knowledge.     An  inflammatory -ftale 

.of  thebiood  always  forbids  purging ;  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 

ccfTary 
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c^iTary  to  wait  uqtil  the  fever  iball  have  ceafed.      In 

cafe  of  much.flefb,  exceffive  fulpefs  heat  and  colli ve- 

^ncfs,  begin  to  reduce  the  fubjecl  two  or  three  days  pre* 

^vious  to  the  exhibition  of  a  dofe  6f  phyfic;  warm  bran 

.  Hiaibes,  falihed  water,   and  walking   ezercife,  will,  in 

general,    be    found    fully  effedual    without    bleeding, 

,  which  ever  ought  to  be  referred  for  cafes  of  abfolute 

neceffity.      There  arc  hoifcs  of  habits  fo  naturally  cof- 

tive^  that  a  double  dpfe  will  fcarce  have  any  material 

efFc^   upon  them;    no  rafli  attemps  {hould   ever  be 

made  upon   ihefe  with  drailic   purges,  uhich  may  be 

fuddenly   attended  with  fatal   effeds.      Ihey  are   belt 

treated  with   a  courfe  of  fahs,  or  alterative^   which 

have  a  gradual  operation,  or  laxative  clyfters  may  be 

.exhibited  two  or  three  days  previous  to  a  dofe  of  phy- 

fic.     The  old  maxim  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  to  for- 

beaf  purging  in  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  in  wet 

weather,  y 

Purges  are  feldom  given  in  a  liquid  form,  but  in 
balls,  to  bide  the  ill  tafte  \  tbefe  are  of  ah  oblong  fhape, 
.and  the  fise  of  a  pullet's  egg.  It  may  be  of  dangerous 
Gonfequepce  to  attempt  to  deliver  them  too  large,  parti- 
cularlv  thofe  balls  which  are  re(ined,.and  neatly  made  up 
Jicundem  arttm  \  you  fhould  always  fSrm  a. purge  inro  two 
balls,  frequently  into  three,  merely  rolling  the  compofl- 
tion  up  in  a  j>iece  of  paper,  twifted  at  each  end,  and 
fmearing  it.with  fweet  oil. 

The  borfe  being  prepared  the  day  before,  by  ^  bran* 
ma(h  or  two,  ihould  have  his  phyfic  in  the  morning, 
failing,  between  five  and  eight,  as  the  feafon  may  fuit. 
Should  the  animal  be  very  grofs,  foul,  and  full  of  blood, 
.and  any  danger  be  apprehended  from  his  ftate  of  body, 
,a  pretty  large  maih  of  bran,,  without  com,  may  be 
^Vipxi  him  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day,  only  a 
Imall  lock  of  hay  at  night,  a  .fmall  bran  mafli  early  in 
the  morning  and  his-  phyfic  two  hoars  after.  M^flies 
alfo  are  of  great  fervice  in  the  following  cafe:  A  horie 
in  a  very  unfit  state  for  a  journey,  from  having  been  kept 
high  without  exercife,  may  yet  be  wanted  in  a  few  days, 
a  time  too  fliort  to  attempt  to  prepare  him  by  phyfic  j 
give  a  large  bran  or  pollard  mafli  at  night,  inftead  of  corn, 
with  little  or  no  hay,  and  two  hours  walking  exercife  in 
the  morning  fading,  for  four  days,  and  white  water  if  the 
horfe  will  take  it ;  this  will  make  him  empty  himfelf  very 
much,  amend  his  appetite  and  wind,  and  increafe  his 
powers  of  performance. 

In  the  delivery  of  9  ball,  no  iron  inftrunent  (hould 
ever  be  naade  ufe  of,  fince  it  is  a  rough  and  terrifying 
practice.  The  tongue  of  the  horfe  being  drawn,. and 
held  out  of  his  mouth  on  the  ofF  fide,  the  operater  1-e- 
ceiving  the  ball  or  roll  from  a  by^flander,  places  it 
lengthwife  between  His  fingers  and  thumb,  which  being 
.ftretched  out,  he  delivers  it  with  a  moderate  jirk  over 
the  roo^  of  the  tongue  ;•  when  letting  go  the  tongue,' and 
placing  his  hand  under  the  jaw^  he  elevates  the  head, 
in  order  to  watch  the  palTage  of  the  ball  down  the  gul- 
let. If  it  has  been  plainly  diftinguifhed  paffing  down, 
anottser  ball  maybe  immediately  given,  fhould  one  re- 
main. But  fomc  horfes  wiil  retain  them  obftiitacely  a 
confiderable   tme,  in  which  cate  a  little  water  maybe 

{;iven,  or  even  poured  down  with  the  horn,  the  fwaU 
.  owing  which  afcertains  the  iituation  of  the  ball*     In 


giving  a  drink,  the  borfc*s  head  ftiould  be  held  tip  with 
a  forked  ftick  with  blunt  points,  kept  for  that  purpofei 
but  by  no  means  with  an  iron  fork,^  for  fear  of  acci- 
dent 5  atioofe  to  receive  the  fork  Icing  placed  in  the 
.mouth  over  the  tufhes.  The  account  of  adn>inifierinr 
phyfic  in  lv4r.  Taplin's  Omp€ndium  is  one  of  the  raoft 
rational  and  ufefbl  any  where  to  be  founds  and  which 
bears  the  indubitable  marks  of  found  judgment,  and 
pra£(ical  experience. 

Every  groom* (hould  be  provided  with  a  good  hbrn, 
narrow  in  the  fpout,  and  wide  in  the  belly,  which  will 
hold  full  half  a  pint ;  and  much  care  fiiould  be  taken 
that  too  large  a  quantity  be  not  difcharged  into  the 
horfe's  gullet  at  once,  or  too  fuddenly,  or  that  one  go- 
down  do  not  follow  the  other  too  haftily;  but  lick  or 
well,  he  ought  in  the  cafe  of  giving  medicine,  to  be 
turned  about  with  the  greatefl  care,  and  treated  witb 
the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  patience. 

Immediately  after  the  horfev  (hall    have    fwaHowed 
tho  dofe,  \ou  may  allow  him  to  take  two  or  three  "go- 
downs'  of  foft  water,  blood  warm,  and  to  eat. ^  lock  of 
bay.     Small  quantities  at  a  time  of  clean  picked  hay 
may  be  given  him  throughout  the  day,  and  two  or  three 
mafhes  of  fweet  bran  and  ground  oats»  which  if  the 
proper  diet  whilil  the  phyfic  is  in  operatiot).      Should  it 
be  a  laxative  drench  of  the  neutral  falts,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  quick  operation,  his  purging  may  begin  in  left 
than  twelve  hours;,  but  an  aloetic  purge,' 'the  flowed  of 
all  others,  will  lie  in  his  body  double  the  Vime:    begin* 
ning  to  operate  the  following  morning,  its  efFe3s  may 
continue  twelve,    twenty*f6ur,    thirtj-  hours    or   up- 
wards,   according   to  the  power   and  quality  of    the 
medicine,  and  the  exlfting  ftate  df  the  h(?rfe*s  body. 
Good  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  falts,  the  quantities  bei^ig  jtidi* 
cioufly  apportioned,  and  the  body  6r  the  patient  in  a  fit 
ftate  for  their  reception,  never  gripe  or  naufeate.      Cold 
water  fhould  never  be  allowed.     Infftances  may  be  pro* 
duced   of   horfes,   which   had   takei^  coarfe  plantation 
aloes  made  up  wi.h  a  targe  quantity  of  •  common  fe(in, 
and  being  killed  outright  by  a  plentiful  drink  of  cold 
water,  the  body  fwelling  enormoufly,  and  appearing  as  If 
the  animal  had  been  deftroyed  bv  poifon.     It  is  a  pro* 
«perty  of  good  aloes,  to  increafe  tne  appetite  and  promote 
digeftion;  the  aloe  is  alfo  an  excellent  diuretic.      The 
method  of  taking  aloes   is  to  ioclofe  tt  in  pallets   of 
chewed  bread,  by  which  method  the  pill  has  no  taf^e  of 
the  aloetic  bitter;  a  Angle  pill  or  two  will  perhapa  fer\e 
for  common  occafions.  ., 

A    horfe    which    ufually   ibnds    unclothed,    ihouM 
•  have  a  fheet  thrown  over  him  durif>g  phyfic.     The  ha- 
bitual temperature  of  air  in  the  flable  may  be  prefrrved 
-with  the  caution  of  obviating  all  partial  currents,^  more 

farticularly '  {hould  the  weather  turn  out  cold  or  wet. 
n  cafe  of  wet,  the  hoife  fhould  not  ftir  into  the.open  air, 
or  where  rain  maybe  blown  upon  him.  For  want  of  bet- 
ter convenience,  turn  him  about,  and  walk  him  up  and 
down  the  flable,  if  necefTary,  to  quicken  the  purge.  If 
the  weath^  permit,  put  on  hi^  hood,  and  take  hini  out 
two  or  three  time?»  in  the  day^  half  an  hour  each  time. 
'T'he  purg^  operating  freely,  cnly  walk  him  ;  if  otherwif^, 
let  him  trot  a  little,  but  gently,  and  at  his  eafe,  the  rider 
by  no  means  hurrying,  but  allowing  him  his  own  tinie 
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to  flop  during  hU  ejections.  In  cafe  6f  a  cold  northerly 
wind,  the  lefs  he  be  kept  out  the  better;  and  additional* 
clothing  will  then  be  ncceffary.  ^  The  ceremony  ends  - 
upon  the  phyfic  being  fef^  nanr\ely,  when  the  excrement 
!{hall  have  reaflumed  its  habitual  or  natural  confidence. 
'After  the  fet^ing,  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  of  walking, 
or  very  genile  excieife,  ought  to  precede  labour.  No  horfe 
will  bear  more  than  one  regular  dofe  in  fcven  days.    ' 

The  Regular  Courfe  of  Salts^  for  a  hack  or  hunter,  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  ounces  the  dofe,  the  three 
dofes  taking  up  fomewhat  more  than  the  ufual  time. 
, Should  the  weather  be  fine,  and  no  danger  of  wet,  the 
horfe-  may  be  moderately  riden,  during  this  phyfic, 
but  no  rilks  of  taking  cold  ought  to  be  incurred,  nor 
any  cold  water  allowed.  The  method  of  giving  falts, 
is  to  prepare  the  horfe  with  two  or  three  warm  bran 
and  corn  mafhes,  and  to  keep  him  vA^ithout  water^  until 
he  become  thoroughly  in  need  of  it  \  then  take  a  pail- 
full,  blood- worm,  and  infufe  four  ounces  of  falts,  pre- 
vioufly  and  thoroughly  diflblved,  in  half  a  pint  of  boiU 
log  water;  (hould  the  horfe  refufe,  have  patience  and 
drought  will  in  no  great  length  of  time  enfure  his  com* 
pliance.  Repeat  this  as  convenience  may  fervc  until 
.the  dofe  fhall  be  complete,  which  may  be  in  two  days 
at  fartheft.  It  is  necefiary  to  obfcrve  that  the/ falts' 
Should  be  kept  carefully  corked  up  in  wide-mouthed  bot* 
ties;  for  although  every  one  knows,  that  upon  cxpofure 
to  the  air,  they  gradually  precipitate  into  a  pqwder, 
jet  all  are  not  aware  that  thereby  about  half  their  effi- 
cacy is  lofl: :  again,  if  inffead  of  pr^^pcrly  diflblviilg  the 
falts,  as  dire£led,  'they  are  carelelsly  thrown  into  the 
pail  of  water,  to  melt  at  leifure,  (which  nine  grooms 
out  of  tep  to  fave  trouble  would  do)  ihey  will,  great 
part  of  them,  remain  undifliblved  at  the  bottom  of  tne 
pail,  or  again  (hoot  into  cryftals  from  the  coldnefs  of 
the  water,  and  be  tbrowi)  away.  Not  only  falts^  but 
aloes,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  other  drugs,  ought  to  be 
carefully  prcfervcd  from  expofure  to  the  air.  For  very 
large,  or  very  grofs  horfe«,  the  dofe  of  falts  muft  con- 
Ibqucntly  be  increased,  and  the  quantity  will  be*  beft 
regulated  by  the  experienced  operator.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  GIviuber's  (alts  be  ufed  in  preference  to 
anyLymington,  or  other  cheap  fubftitute,  to  be  had  at  the 
druggifts.  Very  frequently,  a  fingle  dofe  will  put  a 
hackney  into  excellent  condition. 

-  j1  Cooling  Purgative  Drenchy  of  quick  operation.  Take 
the  infufion  of  four  ounces  of  cremor  tartar,  in  one 
pint  or  more  of  boiling  water,  which  has  ftood  three 
hours  or  longer,  and  been  frequently  ftirred  ;  drain  it 
fine,  and  mix  therewith,  or  diflblve  therein,  upon  the 
%rc\  fix  ounces  of  Glauber's  falts ;  add  from  four 
drachms  to  one  ounce  of  jalap,  accoiding  to  the  ilrength 
required;  a  gill  of  ftrong  pepperrnint,  and  a  fufRcient 
quantity  pf  warm  gruel,  or  ale,  well  fweetened  with 
hopey,  or  treacle.  Lenitive  clccluary  and  fyrup  of 
buckthorn,  may  occafioually  be  joined. 

The  Aioetic  Purgt^  for  a  hack,  hunter,  or  race-horfe, 
firoin  Lawrence.  The  fined  fuccotrinc  aloes,  well 
powdered,^  from  twelve  to  fourteen' drachms;  cremor 
tartar,  an  ounce  or  two ;  ginger,  fre(h  and  finely  grated^ 
%  tea  (^n  full ;  fine  falad  oil,  a  table-fpoon  full;  make 
tbe  mafs  with  treacle,  or  fyrup  of  buckthorn^  and  fifted 


oat  floury  into  two  or  three  balls.  This  form  you  may 
frequently  vary  and  render  more  quick  by  fubdu£lion 
of  the  quantity  of  aloes,  and  addition  of  jalap  inftead : 
thus,  aloes,  twelve  drachmf;  jalap,  two  drachms.  Or 
.aloes,  ten  drachms;  jalap,  half  an  ounce. 

The  Aioetic  P^rge^  from  Gibfon.  Succotrine  aloes, 
ten  drachms  ;  jalap  and  fait  of  tartar,  of  each '  two 
drachms  ;  grated  ginger,  one  drachm  ;  chemical  oil  of 
annifeeds,  thirty  drops  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to 
form  the  ball,  which  r«>ll  in  liquorice  powder  or  flour. 
If  necefiary  to  quicken,  add  a  drachm  or  two  to  the 
quantity  of  jalap. 

In  dropfical,  or  other. cafes,  where  draftics  may  be 
abfolutely  necefiary,  nothing  is  nrtore  fafe  and  eflPeSual 
than  a  fmall  addition  of  fcammony,  in  its  pure  and  na- 
tural ftate,  to  fiiccotrine  aloes,  with  a  fufficient  guard 
of  falls,  foap,  or  oil ;  but  fuch  potent  articles  require 
medical  knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  prcfcriber. 

Ihe  Rhuharh  Purge,  from  Gibfon.  Fineft  fucco- 
trine  aloes  one  ounce-;  Turkey  rhubarb^  in  powder 
half  an  punce ;  ginger,  grated,  one  drachm  ;  ipake  tht 
ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes.  This  is  highly  recommended 
for  delicate  conftitutions  and  poor  feeders.     Or^ 

Fine  aloes,  one  dunce  and  two  drachms ;  myrrh^ 
fine  powder,  half  an  ounce ;  faflron,  and  frefli  j^la^ 
powder,  each  one  drachm  ;  make  a  fliff.ball  with  ^rup 
of  rofes,  or  marfhmallows ;  add  a  fmall  tea-fpoon  full 
of  re£lified  oil  of  amber,  .roll  the  ball  in  liquorice 
powder.  ^ 

Purge  $r  Scouring*  for  a  grofs  and  foul  coach  or  cart- 
horfe.  Succotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  jalap,  one  ounce^ 
myrrh,  finely  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  xremor  tartar, 
one  or  f^i^o  ounces;  Cafiile  foap,  half  an  ounce;  gin- 
ger, finely  grated,  two  tea^fpoons  full;  bed  falad  oil, 
one  large  fpoon  full ;  make  three  balls  for  one  dofe, 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  liquorice  powder,  or 
flour. 

Mercurial  Purge,  for  ditto.  Add  to  the  above,  two 
drachms  of  calomel,  or,  if  the  conftitution  and  habit 
fhould  require  it,  half  an  ounce. 

AfiU  Mercurial  Purge.  Add  two  drachms  of  calomel 
to  the  aioetic  purge  of  Gibfon. 

Should  a  purge  not  operate  at  a  proper  time,  cither 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  drugs,  or  cold  taken,  the  horfe 
will  hang  down  his  head  and  refufe  food,  appear  fwdled, 
heave  in  his  flanks,  and  frequently  throw  up  his  tail 
without  ability  to  evacuate.  In  a  flight  cafe  of  thl« 
kind,  give  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg  of  cordial  ball,  m 
three  pinis  of  warm  gruel,  and  repeat  ic  at  night  and  the 
following /morning  ;  in  the  interim  give  falined  'water, 
blood  warm,  made  as  before  direftcd  /.  e,  the  folutiort 
of  fo{K  ounces  of  (iUubei's  fa!t«,  to  a  pail,  or  three 
galioi.s  of  foft  water.  Walking  exercife,  if  fine 
weather,  well  clothed,  the  horfe  noc  being  ridden.  Or, 
Ihould  the  cafe  be  more  ferioui,  and  the  horfe  much 
fuelled  or  griped,  take  balf?m  of  Peru  and  capivi,  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  incorporate  them  with  the  )oik  of  a 
new-laid  e^ig;  camphor,  one^  drachm,  diflolved  in  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Hollands  gin,  or  other /pii it,  juniper 
berries  atul  annifeed,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  e£ch  ; 
unrediified  oil   of  amber,   two   drachms;  m^ke   a   ball 

with  fyrup  of  marfi^mallows,   and  roll  in  liquorice  pow. 
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Jer.  Give  pkntf  of  warm  grnd  and  water.  V  Ae 
additional  aid  of  a  dyfler  ihotrid  be  needed^  afe  the 
ibUowingi  thin  water^grttel  three  quant,  fwectened 
vith  £x  ounces  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  well  mixed  with  fix 
ounces  of  falad  or  linfccd  oU ;  if  eafily  to  be  procured, 
iftftead  of  ivater  gruel»  make  ufe  of  a  decodion  of  mal- 
Jows,  pcUitory,  siercury,  chamomile,  or  fuch  as<:an  be 
cbcained,  each  a  large  handful,  with  bay-berries,  and 
fweet  fenocl-fee^s,  each  one  ounce,  in  a  gallon  of  water 
boiled  to  three  quarts*  As  the  horfe  recoven^  give  a 
few  maltmafhes. 

-  In  cafe  oi  fuper-purgation^  or  exceffive  working  of 
the  phyfic,  the  very  common  confequence  of  the  i&  of 
plantation  aloes,  or  a  too  powerful  mercurial  dofe, 
give  the  fbUowtng,  a  quart  at  a  time,  with  the  horn,  iii 
tbe  courfe  of  the  day :  fimmer  gum  arabic  and  traga- 
cantb,  each  four  ounces ;  juniper  berries  and  caraway- 
feeds,  bnitfed,  three  ounces  ;  ginger,  half  an  ounce,  in 
inre  quarts  of  water,,  until  the  gum  fhail  be  diflblved. 
Gruei  made  of  boiled  rice  is  excellent  in  this  inten- 
tion^ given  eidxr  with  tbe  born,  or  in  tbe  horfe*t 
drinkt  and  the  rice  by  way  of  ma(h.  Or,  cordia^  ball 
in  warm  ale.  Or,  prepare  aAdcco&ion  of  chamomiley 
m*of oawood,  frcfh  anoifecds,  and  fiiiFron ;  to  three  quar- 
'lers  of  k  pint  of  this,  warm,  add  a  pint  of  fine  oU  port 
wine,  in  which  has  been  difiolved  one  ounce  of  diafcor- 
dinm,  to  be  given  every  «hree  or  four  hours.  The 
borfe  continuing  to  purge,  miA  to  cjed  even  the  very 
mucus  and  lining  of  his  bowels,  the  foregoing  remedies 
-oiuft  be  perfevered  in,  with  the  addrtioim  help  of  re- 
ibingent  and  nutritive  clyfters. 

Tat  Riftringent  Clj/itr.  Either  pomegranate  ^>r  oak 
kark,  two  ounces;  red  rofes,  green  or  dry,  a  handful 
^two;  baittftines,  half  an  ounce;  boil  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one,  poor  off*  clear,  and  diflblve  in  the  de* 
ro^on  four  ounces  of  diafcordium.  To  be  repeated. 
Or,  the  Starch  Cljfter^  from  Mr.  Clarke.  StaArh 
jelly,  or  iofofion  of  iinfeed,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum, 
ene  ounce,  or  two  table-fpoons  full ;  if  inflammatron 
be  apprehended,  fubftitute  for  the  laudanum,  twenty,  or 
tliirty  grains  pf  opium,  well  rubbed  and  diflfolved  :  the 
quantity,  one  pinr,  rather  too  fmall.  Broths  are  uTed 
in  this  caie,  and  flour  or  rice  milk,  drained)  but  oils  arc 
too  relaxing:  yer,  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  being 
abraded,  Bartlet  recommends  mutton  fuet  boiied  in 
milk,  both  as  a  clyfter  and  drerurh,  one  pint  every  three 
hours.  Suet,  four  pounds  to  one  quart  of  milk.  Should 
the  cafe  have  been  fo  dangerous,  that  the  horfe  remains 
weak,  and  a  reOdrative  courle  be  required,  perfevere 
in  the  following  a  few  weeks.  Loofe  ftable,  ufe  of  a 
^Id  or  yard  by  day,  where  he  may  be  kept  from  wa- 
ter. Make  a  ftrong  decodtion  or  infufion  of  oak-bark, 
gentian,  carduus  bcnedidus,  or  the  male  fow-thiftle, 
and  Roman  wormwood,  and  keep  it  bottled  for   ufe ; 

five  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in  every  pail  of  water,  cold, 
requcnt  rice  and  male  maflies,  cordial  ball  in  ale.  Ox, 
or  (heep's  gall,  half  %  pint  in  ale,  milk  warm,  twice  a  day. 
The  foitowiiig  obfervations  on  dyftens  is  learned 
firom  the  refpedable  authorities  of  Gibfon  and  Clarke, 
previous  to  experience  of  their  truth.  t\  fyringe  fliould 
never  be  ufed,  as  the  difcharge  alarms  the  horfc.  Tbe 
pcoper  apparatus  is  a  pipe  and  ba^..    To  a  large  oX'- 


bladder  fiiften  a  pipe  of  the  length  of  fovrfeen  or  fifteefa 
inches,  made  of  box,  or  any  wood  fiifceptible  of  m 
finocxb  polifli  V  in  fize,  about  ao  inch  and  a  h^  diameter 
next  tbe  bag,  and  of  a  gradual  taper  to  tbe  extremity^ 
where  tbe  tmcknefs  ou^  fiiddenly  to  increafe,  and  be 
rounded  at  the  point;  let  the  perforation  of  the  pipe  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  conmion  fonnd,  for 
the  purpofe  of  pouring  the  liquor  into  the  bag ;  certain 
ivory  pipes  in  ufe,  are  apt  to  wound  the  gut.  Place  the 
horfe,  if  convenient,  with  his  hinder  quarters  upon  the 
higheft  ground.  In  cafe  of  hardened  balls  of  excrement^ 
always  back-rake,  with  the  finaUeft  hand  to  be 
procured,  well  oiled,  and  nails  pared,  prr/ioos  to  the 
adminiAration  of  a  clyfter.  Mr.  Taplin,  although  appa-» 
rendy  of  great  flcill  in  all  matters  of  medical  applica- 
tion, has  very  much  fiiiled,  in  decrying  the  advantages  of 
thus  extrading  the  excrement,  frequently  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  neceffity  in  both  brute  aitd  human  bodies; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  ufually  performed  with  a  filver  tnftni- 
ment,  formed  like  a  marrow  fpooa.  It  muft  forely 
be  a  great  point  gained,  where  We  can  make  dired  1^ 
l^iCation  to  the  feat  of  the  complaint ;  as,  for  inftance, 
to  the  blood-veflels  by  phlebotomy^  in  a  (late  of  ple^ 
tbora  and  tnflanfkmation.  In  a  laxative  clyfter,  the 
quantity  may  be  as  much  as  three  quarts ;  but  in  thofir 
of  a  reflringent,  anodyne,  or  mitritious  kind,  wbtch 
are  to  be  retained,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  fuHy  fufi* 
cient.  Let  your  liquid,  in  refpeft  of  warmth,  be  as 
nearly  as  poffible  of  the  common  temperature  -  of  Mood, 
which  being  difcharged  with  all  due  caution  againft 
alarm,  hold  down  the  tail  a  few  minutes.  Clyfters 
thus  carefully  given,  create  fo  little  uneafmefs  to  a 
horfe,  that  they  may  be  repeated  very  often,  if  necefla- 
ry,  without  much  trouble.  It  will  happen^  In  cholics^ 
that  horfes  drop,  frequently,  driWeis  of  ei[cremeiitv 
apparently  loofe;  at  tbe  fame  time  the  colon  may  bo 
loaded  with  fcybala,  br  hardened  dung-balls.  The 
grooms  and  fiirriers,  like  irouWefome  and  conceited 
nurfes,  judging  merely  from  appearances,  and  habitual! j 
fparing  of  labour,  and  jealous  of  novelty,  decry  the 
ufe  of  clyfters  as  fuperfluous,  but  on  their  repetition,  are 
furprized  at  the  quantity  and  ftaie  of  the  difoharge.  The 
veterinarian  and  jockey,  in  all  cafcf,  may  hear  the  groom,, 
but  muft  confult  the  reafon  of  the  thing.  I  repeat  it  af- 
ter St.  Bel,  ftable- people,  in  general,  cannot  be  trufted 
even  with  a  relation  o^  fa^s  ;  their  obftinacy  and  conceit- 
ever  holds  an  exad  pace  with  their  ignorance.  Clyftera 
are  of  immenfe  fervice,  both  in  the  intent  of  relaxing, 
aftringing^  and  comforting  the  inteftines ;  and  the  ani- 
mal body  may  be  p)^ferved  alive  and  nouriflied  by  thcfe 
alone,  for  a  confiderable  period,  when  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  receive  any  fuftcnance  in  the  regular  way. 
•  Tht  Common  Cljfter.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  grud, 
falad  oil  half  ;r  pmr,  coarfe  lugar,  or  common  (alt,  fix. 
ounces.  To  render  it  more  emollient,  a  det^£lton  of 
marfti-mallows,  ground-ivy,  chamomile,  and  fenn^K 
feed-,  may  be  fubttituted  to  tbe  grueh 

Laxative  Cljier\  add  to  the  above  eight  ounces  of 
Glaubei's  talis.  Or,  an  infufion  of  two  ounces  fcn- 
na  in  boil  ng  water,  and  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buck-- 
th<»rn.  Or,  caryocoftinum,  one  ounce.  Or,  bitter 
apple  half  an  ounce*    Bay-berrics  and  aunifeeds  bniife<^ 
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one  kamKu}  each ;  (alt  of  tartar  half  aa  ounce,  fymp 
of  buckthorn  four  ounces.  The  bitter  apple,  ber- 
ries and  feed,  fliould  be  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Or,  tnftead  of  the  bitter  apple,  an  ounce  or  two  of  tinc« 
ture  of  jatap. 

Nutritiva  Clyfttrs.  Thick  water  gruel.  Or,  broths 
made  of  (beep's  head,  trotters,  or  the  like,  but  not  too 
£at.  Milk  pottage.  Rice-milk  (trained  with  warm 
Aromatic  feeds  if  oeceflarj. 

Giuretic  Qyjieri.  Soap  four  ounces,  diflblved  in  two 
quarts  of  warm  water,  fait  one  handful.  Or,  one  ounce 
of  Cafiile^foap,  two  quarts  of  water,  Venice-ttirpcn- 
tine  two  ouxKes,  well  beat  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Or^  in  a  (tf augury,  to  be  repeated :  Venice  turpentine 
fjrcm  two  to  four  ounces,  beat  up  with  eggs ;  add  bv 
degrees  two  quarts  of  decoSion  of  mar(h  mallows,  pari- 
\xj  and  ground  ivy,  or  either,  in  which  frorh  two  to 
foar  ounces  of  nttre  has  been  drilblved  ;  oil  half  a  pint 
%m  one  pintt  and  occafionally  one  ounce  of  fiatcs's  ano* 
djB€  baUaou 

The  Cordial  Ball  was  firft  introduced  by  Markham, 
who  ftjies  it  die  ^  mirror  and  mafter  of  aU  medicines,^' 
and  pretepds  it  will  cure  all  inward  difeafes.  Every 
writer,  alffioft,  has  made  (bme  variation  from  the  ori- 
gmal,  affieding  to  have  his  own  cordial  ball*  Mr. 
TapUn,  has  not  been  fortunate  in  bis  attempted  im- 
provement of  Dr.  Bracken's  ball. 

Bracken* s  ball.  Annifeeds,  carra way-feeds,  and  greater 
cardamoas,  (ine  powder,  of  each  an  ounce;  ilotir  of 
Wimftone,  two  ounces;  tiirn>eric  in  fine  powder,  one 
oaace  and  a  kilf;  faffron  in  powder,  two  drachms; 
Cbgar  candy,  four  ounces;  Spantfli  juice  diiblved  in 
bycSbp  water,  two  ounces;  oii  of  annifted,  half  an 
CMincc ;  liquorice  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  wheat 
flower,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a  Qiff  paftc, 
by  beadng*aU  the  ingredients  well  in  a  marUc,  not  a 
brafe  marur.  This  is  the  conunon  cordial  baH,  and  I 
bebeve  deCervedly  moft  in  repute. 

In  the  firft  place,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the 
Seeds  be  freih  and  good,  and  by  no  means  old  (hop- 
keepers,  and  that  the  oil  of  anntfeed  be  genuine,  ki- 
ftead  of  one  half  oil  of  almonds  ;  fcirther,  that  the  mafr 
be  kept  in  a  bladder,  or  a  gaHipot,  well  fecured  from 
atr  or  damp ;  and  laflly,  oat  of  the  reach  of  two-legged 
depredators. 

The  mslt-ma/h  from  Markbaao.  Upon  a  peck  of 
gro»nd  mak,  pour  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  boiling  wa- 
car,  (lir  frequently ;  in  about  half  an  boar  the  liquor 
WfK  be  fweet,  and  may  be  ^ivcn  to  a  horfe  mi^k  warm : 
this  is  very  nouriftiing,  eidwr  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with 
grid  of  rice,  or  oatmeal. 

.  Alterative  forms.  The  intent  of  alterants  is  gradu« 
aUy  to  remove  chrook,  or  obftruflions  of  long  ftand- 
i<ig,  which  would  not  fo  readily  give  way  to  the  briik 
wi  minfient  efie£b  of  a  purge ;  by  thinning,  purifying, 
and  accelerating  the  motions  of  animal  H«iids.  The 
chif f  conTidcfacions  in  the  ^exhibition  of  this  dafs  of 
medicines  are,  that  the  more  powerful  fpccies  be  not 
rtfarted  to,  unlefe  (he  humours  of  the  animal  be  in  a 
corrupted  or  depraved  ftate,  that  the  do(es  be  very  mo^ 
derate  and  continued  a  confiderable  time,-  and  that  the 
powders  be  reduced  as  fine  as  pofible ;  to  a  pinch  ^ 


fiitifF.  Large  dofes  purge,  and  the  medicine  pafTes  too 
quickly;  their  frequency  debilitates  the  ftomach,.and 
deprefles  the  fpirits ;  if  the  powder  be  grofs,  mftead  of 
entering  the  lafteaJs  and  paffirig  thence  into  the  blood, 
it  ifr  carried  through  the  inteftines  unchanged.  1  havo 
(i»n  rhubarb  eje£i^d  from  the  bowels  of  an  infant,  the 
(ecof^d  pr  third  day,  in  the  fame  crude  ftate  as  when 
given. 

Adtld  Alterative.  Flour  of  brlmftone,  and  cremor 
tartar,  equal  quantities;  with  thcfe  mix  canella  alba, 
a  drachm  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce.  The  dofe,  half  an 
ouT^ce  to  one  ounce  twice  a  day,  either  given  in  a  ball 
with  treacle,  on  an  empty  ftomach  (the  moft  cfFcMftual  ^ 
way),  or  mixed  with  the  com,  being  firft  of  all  weH 
fiirred  into  a  little  wetted  bran. 

Add  gum  guaiacum  finely  powdered,  and  turmeric, 
^oal  quantities  with  the  above.  Mix  well.  This 
iiucceeds  weU  with  delicate  conftitutions. 

Pound  the  ^eft  antimony,  that  is,  large,  clear,  and 
ihinmg,  Hke  poli(bed  fteel,  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
mix  with  equal  quantity  of  powdered  guaucum.  Six 
drachms  to  one  ounce  per  day. 

Antimomai  JBthiopt^  (bur  to  fix  drachms  every  night 
for  a  fortnight,  then  bmic  a  week,  afterwards  repeat 
for  another  fortnight.  It  is  made  as  follows:  the  beft 
antimony  as  before,  twelve  oences;  crude  nwrcury, 
(txteen  ounces;  brimftone,  eight  ounces;  gritid  them 
together  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  medicine  hat 
great  effnSt  in  farcy,  inveterate  mange,  or  obftinate 
dry  coughs. 

PURLIEU,  all  that  ground  near  any  lbre(»,  which 
being  anciendy  made  fereft,  n  afkerwards,  by  peram^ 
bulations,  feparated  again  from  the  fame,  and  fr^ 
from  that  fervitude  which  was  formeHy  ttid  upon  it. 

PURLIEU-MAN,  one  that  has  land  within  the 
purliev,  aad  forty  flMilmgs  a  year  fi^eehold;  upon 
which  account  he  is  allowed  Co  hunt  or  courfe  in  hi« 
own  purlieu,  with  certain  limitations. 

PURSE-NET,  a  net  ufed  for  Cakmg  both  bares  and 
rabbits  at  certain  tiines,  and  three  or  four  dozen  of 
them  are  fufficient  to  lay  over  theit  holes  :  they  are  t« 
be  fiftened  by  tying  ftrtngs  to  flicks  thraft  into  the 
earth,  othcrwife  when  the  rabbks  boh  out,  they  wfH 
run  away  and  get  out  of  the  nets  ;  but  when  the  nets 
are  fixed,  and  all  things  in  order,  there  nmft  be  ont 
or  two  to  lie  dofe,  t^  (oe  what  game  comes  home,  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  beat  the  bu(hes  to  force  them 
homewards. 

Another  way  to  take  rabbits  with  thelfe  nets  isy  at 
their  coming  out  of  their  parraces ;  and  they  fhould  be 
fecreted  in  this  manner  : 

Firft  htme  them  up  and  down  to  force  them  all  in, 
then  put  in  a  ferret  with  a  bell  about  her  neck,  which 
^ives  the  rabbit  notice  of  her  coming,  who,  endeavom^ 
ing  to  avoid  her,  will  bolt  out  into  the  purfe-nct,  from 
whence  you  muft  immedtatdy  take  the  purfe-net  before 
the  ferret  feizcs  her  |  and  when  the  ferret  comes  out  of 
the  burrows,  pwt  her  in  again  ;  but  remember  to  cope 
her  mouth,  that  is,  tie  her  chaps  with  fine  packthread, 
which  wiH  hinder  her  from  fdzing  the  rabbit  and  fuck-  ^ 
mg  her  blood. 

PUaSlNESS  iw  HmsEs,  is  a  ihortiieft  of  hreath^T^ 
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•ither  natural  or  accidental.  The  natural  is  when  the 
ln>rre  is  cock  throppled  ;  for  that  hiis  thropple  or  wind- 
pipe being  (o  long,  he  is  not  able  to  draw  his  breath  in 
and  out  with  fo  much  eafc  as  other  horfes  do  which 
are  loofe  throppled,  becaufe  the  wind- pipe  being  too 
ftraight,  that  fhould  convey  the  breath  to  the  lungs, 
and  vent  it  again  at  the  nofe,  makes  him  pant  and  fetch 
his  breuh  (hort ;  and  in  like  manner  when  his  pipe  is 
filled  with  too  much  fat,  of  other  phlegmatic  ItufF, 
which  fuffbcates  him,  and  makes  his  lungs  labour  th^ 
more. 

Purfmefs,  accidental,  is  fometimes  caufed  by  a  horfe's 
being  hard  ridden  after  a  full  ftomach,  or  prcfently 
after  drinking,  which  caufcs  phlegniatic  humours  to 
diftil  out  of  the  head  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  (o  fall 
upon  the  lungf,  where  they  fettle  and  congeal. 

It  alfo  ^oceeJs  from  heats  and  colds,  ^c.  eaufes 
dulnefs  and  heavinefs  in  travelling)  makes  him  fweat 
,  much  and  ready  to  fall  down  upon  every  ftrain. 

For  the  cure:  pound  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  fu- 
gar-candy,  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  four  fpoonfuls  in- 
to a  piiit  of  white  wine;  br«w  them  well,  and  mix 
with  them  half  a  pint  of  falad  oil.  ,  Give  this  to  the 
horfe  ever  after  a  travel,  and  a  day  before  he  fets  out 
on  a  journey*     See  Asthma  and  Broken-Wind. 

PUT ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  breaking  or  managing  of  a 
horfe  ;  at  put  your  horfe  to  conrets,  put  him  upon  ca- 
prioles. 

Ta  put  a  horfi  up$n  Bis  haunches^  is  to  make  him 
bend  i hetn  in  galloping  in  the  manage,  or  upon  a  fVop. 
Sie  Havnches. 

To  put  a  horfi  to  the  walJt^  trot^  or  ^j/i^jis  tomakc 
him  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

PUTTOCK,  a  kiiid  of  long-wingcd  kite,  a  bird  of 
prey. 

PYE-BALD  Horse,  is  one  that  has  white  fpots  up- 
on a  coat  of  another  colour. 

Thus  there  arepye-bald  bays,  pye-bald  forrels,  and 
pye-bald  blacks,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

PYROE T;  (in  Horfemanlhip)  fome  are  of  one  tread 
or  prftes,  feme  of  two. 

iliofe  of  one  tread  are  othcrwife  called,  Pircuettes 
de  la  tete  a  la  queve^  which  are  entire  and  very  narrow 
turns  made  by  the  horfe  upon  one  tre2d,  an4  almoft 
in  one  time,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  his  head  is 
placed  where  bis  tail  was,  without  putting  out  his 
haunches. 

To  make  horfes  lake  this  pyroet  u  ith  more  facility, 
tbey  ufe  in  the  manage  to  put  them  to  five  or  fix  of 
them  all  rumiing,  without  flirring  off  the  fpot. 

tn  duels  they  are  of  ufe  to  gain  the  enemy's  croup. 

Pyr jcts  of  two  piftes  or  treads,  are  turns  ef  two 
treads  upon  a  fmall  compafs  of^ground,  almoft  of  the 
length  erf  the  horfe. 

jrxUAlLS  are  the  leaft  of  all  the  birds  of  the  galli- 
\^  naceous  kind.  They  have,  however,  the  genius 
ofifie  cock,  and  may  be  bred  to  fight  like  our  game 
cocks.  This  was  an  old  cuftom  among  the  Atheni;lns, 
and  is  ftill  kept  up  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Afia. 
Qt^iaih  are  bir.ds  of  paflage,  fqme  entirely  quitting  our 
ifland,  others  fhiting  their  quarters  from  one  country 


to  another,  dwelling  in  corn-fields,  or  meadows.— » 
Quails  begin  to  fing  ^n  April  ;  they  make  their  nefts  on- 
the  ground,  and  fit  in  .the  month  of  May,  at  which 
time  you  muft  not  difturb  them  :  you  may  know  the 
hen  by  her  flender  neck,  and  that  (he  is  not  black  un- 
der the  ch1n,  bu^t  of  the  colour  cf  baked  earth,  and  fo 
up  to  the  head ;  her  breaft  and  belly  are  almoft  white, 
her  back  and  wings  of  a  dark  yelbvv  colour;  but  the 
he^id,  neck,  back,  tail,  and  wings,  of  the  cock,  ar& 
almqft  black  :  his  beak  is  alfo  bUck  and  feet  fhiiiing. 

Quails  are  to  be  taken  by  calls,  wh^k  they  are  ii» 
their  wooing-times,  which  is  from  April  till  Auguft;; 
the  quail  will  call  at  fun-rifing^  about  nine  o'clock, 
about  twelve,  about  three  in  the  after noon,^  and  at  fun- 
fet.  The  notes  of  the  cock  differ  much  from  the  hen, 
fo  that  you  muft  be  expert  in  both,  if  you  intend  to  do 
any  good  in  taking  them  ;  ahd  when  you  hear  the  cock 
call,  anfwer  in  the  hen's  note  ;  and  jb,  on  the  contrary, 
anfwer  the  ben  in  the  cock's  note,  and  they  will  botli^ 
come  to  you,  that  you  may  caft  your  jiet  over  and  tako 
them. 

If  i(  be  a  fingle  cock  quail^  he  wtU  come  at  the  firft 
call,  but.  if  he  hath  a  hen  with  him,  he  will  not  for- 
iake  her  :  fometimes  you  fhall  only  hear  one  to  anfwer 
your  call,  yet  three  or  four  will  come  to  your  ncit,  fa 
that  you  need  not  make  too  much  hafte  when  you  find 
one  entangled,  for  fome  more  may  be  taken  in  a  (hort 
time.  \ 

Quails  are  neat  cleanly  birds^and  will  not  much  run 
into  dews  or  wet  places,  but  chuCs  rather  to  fly,  that 
they  may  not  dirty  thetnfelves ;  you  muft  therefore  at 
fuch  times  plaize  yourfelf  as  near  your  nets  as  poffible,. 
and  if  by  accident  the  quail  paffes  by  one  end  of  the 
net,  call  her  back  again,  and  £he  will  foon  cpme  ta 
your  net. 

The  form-  of  the  call  and  how  to  make  them,,  arc 
defcribed  Plate  XII..  vi%.  the  firft  A,  is  made  of  a 
ftnall  leather  purfe,  about  two  fingers  wide,  and  fouD 
long,  in  (bape  muchJike  a  pear^  it  muft  be  (luffed 
half  full  of  horfe-hair»  place  in  the  end  a  fmalL 
whiftle  or  device,  marked  C,  mad^  of  a  bone  of  a  cats's, 
hare's,  or  coney's  leg,  or  rather  of  a  wing  of  an  old 
hern,  which  muft  be  about  three  fingers  long,  and  the 
end  C,  muft  be  formed  like  a  flagelet  with  a  little  foft 
wax ;  put  aMb  in  a  little  to  cloie  up  the  end  B,  whicb 
open  a  little  with  a  pin,  to  caufe  it  to  give  the  clearer 
and-more^diftindl  found:  feften' this  pipe  in  your  purfe,. 
and  then  to  make  it  ^cak,  hoM  it  full  in  ihe  palm  of 
your  left-hand,  putting  one  of  your  fingers  over  the  top 
of  the  wax  J  you  muft  fliake  on  the  place  marked  A, 
with"  the  hinder  part  of  your  right  thumb,  and  fo  imi- 
tate the  call  of  the  hen-quail. 

.  The  form  of  the'  other  quail-call,  defcribed  Plate 
XII.  Fig.  2.  muft  be  four  fingers  long,  and  a^ove  an 
inch  thick,  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  turned  round,  as. 
if  it  was  curled;  it  muft  be  covered  over  with  leather^ 
and  one  end  thereof  clofed  op  *with  a  piece  of  fla^ 
wood,  maj^ked  2;  about  the  middle  you  muft  have  a 
fmall  thread,  or  leather  ftrap  7,  wherewith  you  may 
hold  it,  fo  as  to  ufe  it  with  one  hand  -^  and  at  the  other 
end,  place  JAift  fuch  a  pipe  as  is  dcfcribcd  before  in^ 
nwking  up  the  firft  call. 
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Now  for  tb«  calling  with  it,  hold  the  ftrap  or  piece 
of  leather  with  your  left-hand,  clofe  by  the  piece  of 
wood  marked  i,  and  with  your  right-hand  hold  the 
pipe,  juft  where  it  is  joined  to  the  flagelet,  marked  3, 
and  make  the  fame  noife  as  the  hen  does  when  (he  calls 
the  cock.        •  , 

The  net  commonly  ufed,  is  called  a  hallier,  or 
bramblc-ner»  which  is  managed  as  in  the  following 
figure. 

If  you  know  where  the  cock  is  alone,  get  within  fif- 
teen paces :  fuppofe  tke  priv  ked  lines,  marked  with  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  where  the  borders  of 
the  corn-field,  and  that  the  quail  (hould  be  at  the  let- 
ter P,  fpread  your  net  on  the  top-  of  the  ridge  adjoin- 
ing  to  the  corn,  and  pitch  your  hallier,  ind  fo  the  bird 
running  crofs  the  corn»  may  get  into  the  net  without 
perceiving  it  5  then  draw  back  into  the  bottom  of  the 
third  or  fourth  line  O,  where  you  muft  (loop  ^nd  hide 
yourfelf  over-againft  the  middle  of  the  jier,  in  order 
to  call  the  quail..  A  quail  is  a  very  quarrelfome  bird. 
The  Romans  kept  quails  for  fightings  as  we  do  game 
cock<:. 

QUARRY..  A  word  that  fignifies  the  ©bjeft  of  the 
chace» 

QUARTER }  to  work  from  quarter  to  quarter,  rs  to 
ride  a  hoHe  three  times  in  end,*  upon  the  firft  of  the 
four  lines  of  a  fquare;  then  changing  your  hand,  and 
riding  him  three  times  upon  a  fecond ;  at  the  third  line 
changing  your  hand,  and  fo  pa(Bng  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  obferving  the  fame  order 4. 

A  Fulfi  QUARTER^  is  when  the  hoof  has  a  kind 
of  cleft,  occalioned  by  a  horfe*s  cafting  his  quarter,  and 
getting  a  new  one,  fttr  then  the  horn  beginning  to  grow, 
is  uneven  and  ugly,  as  alfo  bigger  and  fofter  than  the 
reft  of  the  hoof;  and  fuch  feet  Uw}uld  be  (hod  wkh  half 
panton  (hoes  ;  but  if  the  cleft  be  confiderable,  and  take 
up  a  quarter  part  of  the  hoof,  the  horfe  will  not  be  fer- 
viceablc,  and  is  not ^ worth  buying*. 

QUARTER  Behind,  is  when  a  horfe  has  the  quar- 
ters o^  his  hind  feet  drong  ^  that  is  to  fay,  the  horn 
thick,  and  fo  capable ^of  admitting  a  good  gripe  by  the 
nail5» 

Whei>  a  horfc'^s  quarters  or  fe^t  are  wafted  and 
flirunk  :  for  the  cure  \  raze  the  whole  foot  with  a  red 
hot  knifr,  making  large  razes  of  the  depth  of  a  crown 
piece,  from  the  hair  to  the  (hoe^  and,  avoiding  the  cc» 
ronct,  then  apply  a  proper  poultice,  and  charge  the 
foot  with  a  remohde.  Sit  Remolade  Pov lt iqr /or  thf 
h$of-b§und^ 

QUARTERS  of  a  Saddle,  are  the  pieces  of  lea- 
ther, cr  ftiJF,  made  faft  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fides 
of  the  faddle,  and  hanging  down  below  the  faddle. 

QUARTERS  OF  A  Horse,  fore-quarters,  and  hind- 
qu'Mrrers  ;  the  fore-quarters  are  the  ftioulders  and  the 
fore. legs;,  the  hi n9- quarters,  are  the  hips  and  the  legs 
behind. 

QUARTERS  or  a  Horse's  foot,  are  the  fides  of 
the  cofiin,  conlprehended  between  the  toe  and  the  hce^ 
on  one  fide,  and  the  other  of  the  foOt  :  the  inner-quar- 
ters are  thole  oppofite  to  one  another,  facing  fiom  one 
foot  ta  the   other;  thofe  are  always  weaker  titan  ihe 


outfide  quarters,  which  lie  on  the  external  fides  •f  the 
coffin. 

QUARTER-CAST;  a  horfe  is  fald  to  cafthis  quar- 
ters,  when,  for  any  diforder  in  his  coffin,  we  are  obliged 
to  cut  one  of  the  quarters  oflF  the  hoof,  and  when  thr 
hoof  is  thus  cut)  it  grows  and  comes  on  anew*^ 

QUAVI VER,  a  fiOi.    Su  Sea  Dragon. 

QpEST.  The  opening  of  a  fpaniel  on  a  fcent :  it 
is  never  applied  to  hounds.  In  fome  parts  of  England, 
wood-pigeons  are  called  wood-quefts.. 

QUiTTOR^BONE,  a  hard  round  fwelKngupon  the 
coronet,  between  a  horfe's  heel  and  the  quarter,  which, 
moft  commonly  grows  on  the  infide  of  the  foot. 

It  is  occalioned  many  ways,  fometimes  by  fome* 
bruife,  ftub,  prick  of  a  nail,  or  the  like,  vihich  being 
negle<9ed,  will  inipofihumate,  and  break  out  about  the 
hoof:  now  and  then  it  comes  from  evil  hutnours,  which> 
defcend  down  to  that  part^ 

Quitter. 

A  quittor  is  an  uhrer  formed  between  the  hair  and  the 
hoof,  moft  frequently  on  the  infide  quarter.  They  are 
caufed  by  bruifes,  or  by  negled^ing  to  clean  away  (and, 
gravel,  ^c,  that  lodges  in  this  part. 

If  it  is  (uperficiaT,.  the  cure  is  eafily  performed,  by 
bathing  the  fwelling  once. a  day  with  fpiiit  of  wine,  and 
applying  to  tlie  ulcer  a  pledget  of  the  ointment  as  di« 
rc^ed  for  fand-cracks, -which  fee. 

If  the  matter  finks  under  the  hoof,  part  of  it  muft 
be  taken  ofF,  or  the  ulcer  can  never  be  healed  ;  and  the 
fuccefs  in  this  cafe  depends  very  much  on  the  dexterity 
of  the  operator,  and  eafe  to  the  horfe,  with  which  the 
piece  of  the  hoof  is  divided  and  taken  away. 

Sometimes  the  matter  runs  under  the  quarter  of  the> 
hoof,  in  which  cafe  the  quarter  muft  be  removed  :  in 
this  cafe,  when  the  quarter  grows  again,  it  leaves  a 
large  (eam  called  a  fal(e  quarter,  which  weakens  the- 
foot  and  is  never  fairly  cured. 

U  the  coffin  bone  be  affefted  with  the  matter^  the 
opening  muft  be  properly  enlarged  ;  all  that  is  decayed 
muft  be  taken  away  \\ith  a  knife,  for  that  is  the  eaficft,. 
and  when  it  is  ufed  with  fkill,  is  the  fafeft  method  y. 
after  which  drefs  the  wound  with  pledgets  of  the  digef- 
tive  ointment,  with  or  without  the  precipitate,  as  di-  . 
re<5)ed  for  fand- cracks,  according  as  circumftances  may 
indicate. 

If  there  is  much  pain  or  inflammation,  a  poultice 
may  be  applied  over  the  dreffing,  including  the  whole 
of  the  diieafed  part;  but  it  (hould  be  taken  off  ancL 
warmed  again,  three  of  four  times  a-day. 

During  tne  cure,  the  horfe  (hould  run  at  liberty, 
and  not  be  ufed  for  any  kind  of  work..    See  Feet  of  /w 

HORSS. 

RABBIT,  a  well-known  animal  of  the  hare-kind, 
with  a  (hort  tail,  and  naked  ears.  In  the  wild* 
lute  the  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown  ;  but,  in  a  tame 
(late,  it  varies  to  a  black,  pied,  and  quite  white  ;  (he 
eyes  are  of  a  fine  red..    In  their  wild  ftatc  they  inhabic- 
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tbt  (taijpantf  aod  hot  parts  of  Europe,  and  thie  hatteft 
parts  or  AHa  and  Africa.  The  female,  or  doe  rabbit, 
goes  wttb  young  tfairtj  days»  and  tbeo  (he  kindles  ;  and 
if  (be  takes  not  mic]^  prelendy  ftic  lo&s  her.nAomii,  or 
St  leaft  a  fortnigbt^  and  o6en  kills  ker  yo«ng  and  cats 
them.  In  Engfaod  thev  begin  to  breed  at  a  year  old, 
but  in  fome  places  much  tooner;  an^d  they  continue 
breeding  very  fafi  from  the  time  when  tfaey  begin,  four, 
five,  fiXy  or  (even  times  a  year  being  common  with 
them.  The  female  femetimes  brings  eight  young  ones 
at  a  time,  SuppoTing  this  to  happen  regularly  for  four 
yeac&i  the  number  of  rabbits  from  a.  Ungle  pair  will 
amount  to  i»274,840u  By  this  account  we  might  juftly 
apprehend  being  overdocked  with  thefe  animals;  but 
a  great  number  of  enemies  preve-nt  their  increafe  ;  not 
oivy  men,  but  bawks  and  beaAs  of  prey  auking  dread- 
ful bavock  among  thenu  KotwitbilaQding  all  thefe 
Giiferent  enemies,  however,  we  are  told  by  Pliay  and 
Strabo,  that  they  once  proved  fuch  a  nuifance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  lAAance  of  a  military  force 
from  Auguftus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  The 
Jbdcb  cannot  fiickle  thetr  young  tiU  they  have  been  at 
iHtck  again  ;  this  therefore  is  to  be  done  prefendy,  eUe 
tftere  is  a  fortnight  loft  of  the  tine  for  the  next  brood, 
and  the  prefent  brood  alfo  probably  loft.  When  the 
buck  gort  to  the  doe,  he  aVways  firft  beats  and  ftamps 
very  bard  with  bb  iect,  and  when  be  has  copulated 
with  her  be  f^s  backward,  and  lies,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance ;  in  this  ftate  it  is  eafy  to  take  him,  but  he  hen 
recovers  from  it.  The  buck-Tabbit,  like  our  boar-cats, 
will  kill  the  young  ones,  if  be  can  get  ac  tbem;  and 
the  does  in  the  warrens  prevent  this,  by  covering  their 
f^ks.  Off  neAs,  wnh  grave)  c»r-earth,  whkh  they  clofe 
fo  artificially  up^  with  the  binder  part  of  their  bodies, 
that  it  b  hard  to  fuvdr  them  out.  Tbey  never  fuckle 
the'  young  ones  at  any  other  time  than  early  in  the 
ntornhig  and  late  at  night,  and  always  for  eight  or  ten 
'  days,  doie  up  the  hole  at  the  mouth  of  the  ndit,  in  this 
carf  ful  manner,  when  they  go  out.  After  this  they  be^ 
gin  to  leave  a  finaH  opening,  which  they  increafe  by 
degrees,  till  at  length,  i»"bcn  they  are  about  thi«e  weeks 
old,  the  mouth  of  i^he  hole  is  left  wholly  open,  chat 
tliey  may  go  out  5  for  tbey  are  at  that  lime  grown  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  tbeiniehres,  and  to  fieed  on  gra^. 
When  the  voting  ones  come  to  the  mocith  of  the  hole, 
and  to  eac  luch  hei*bs  as  the  modier  brings  10  them,  the 
father  feems  to  know  them:  he  takes  them  bet«vixt  his 
paws,fmooths  their  hair,  and  carcfTes  them  with  great 
foodocfs.  People  who  keep  rabbits  tame  for  profit, 
breed  diem  in  hutches ;  but  thefe  muft  be  kept  very 
neat  and  clean,  elfe  they  wiH  be  always  ftthjv*6t  to  dti- 
ea(es.  "Care  muft  be  taken  al(b  to  keep  the  bucks  and 
doe^ apart  till  the  latter  have  jufl:  kindled;  then  they 
are  to  be  turned  to  the  bucks  again,  and  to  remain  till 
they  (hun  and  run  from  them.  The  general  direction 
for  choollng  of  tante  rabbits  is,  to  pick  the  largeft  and 
"faireft :  but  the  breeder  (hould  remember,  ^at  the 
fldns  of  the  iilver-haired  ones  fell  better  than  any 
other.  The  food  of  the  tame  rabbits  may  be  cole-wort 
and    cabbage   leaves^   carrots,    patfiiipS)   apple-nndsi^ 


grteo  corn,  and  vetches,  in  cbe  time  ef  ike  jpear  ;  alfo 
vine-leaves,  g^afs^  ^uits,  oits  tfid  oatmeal^  nMlk-thif- 
tk^s,  (cM^-thiulesii  and  the  like  ;  fa^t  with  thefe  nmift 
foods,  tbey  nauft  ^w^  have  a  proportionaUe  ^antiiy 
of  the  dry  foods,  as  bay,  bread^  oats,  bran,  and  tiie 
like,  otherwife  they  will  grow  pot-bellied,  aiwl  die. 
Bran  aiod  grains  miieed  togeeli^r  ha<ve  been  alfo  found 
to  be  veiy  good  food.  In  winter  tliey  will  eac  bay, 
oats,  and  chafF,.  and  thefe  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day;  but  when  they  eat  green  things,  it  awift  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it  would 
throw  them  into  a  dropfy.  At  ail  other  times  a  very 
little  drink  ferves  their  turn,  but  th^  muft  always  be 
fre(b.  When  any  green  herbs  oc  grafs  are  cut  for  their 
food,  care  mUft  h^  taken  that  there  b  no  hemlock 
amoog  it ;  for  though  they  will  eat  tiut  grecdHy  among 
otbtr  things  ^vhei)  ofiered  to  the»,  yet  it  h  fuddea 
poifon  to  them.  Rabbits  are  fobje^l  lo  two  principat 
iiifirmitics.  Firft,  the  roe,  which  is  cauted  by  gtving 
them  too  large  a  quantity  of  greens,  or  fiom  the  giWsg 
the«a  freih  gathered  with  the  dcJir  or  rain  baagtng  ta 
drops  upon  them.  It  is  excefs  of  moifture  ^atalwaia 
caufes  this  dtfeafe  ;  the  greens  therefore  are  always  to 
be  given  dry,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hay,  or  other 
dry  food,  InteriDixed  with  thou,  to  t^dce  up  the  abun- 
dant nftoiiure  of  their  jpicesu  Oa  tkb  account  iIk  verjr 
beft  food  that  can  be  given  thena  b  the  fltortrft  and 
fweeteft  bay  that  can  be  got,  of  which  one  knd  will 
ferve  two  hundred  covples  a  year  i  aod4»ut  of  tbb  Aeck 
of  two  hundred,  two  hundred  may  be  eaten  ki  tbe  f»» 
mily^  two  hundred  fold  to  the  o^kets,  atid  a  fiiftcient 
number  kept  in  cafe  of  accidents^  The  odter  general 
difeafe  of  thefe  creatures  is  a  fort  of  mad«efs :  this  WAf 
be  known  by  their  wallowing  and  tumbling  about  wbh 
their  heels  upwards,  and  hopping  in  an  odd  naaner 
into  their  bosses^  This  diftemper  ia  fupfofed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  rankaefe  of  tbeir  feeding  ^  and  the  general 
cure  is  the  keeping  th^  low,  and  gtving  them  the 
prickly  berb^  called  tarMbiftle^  to  eat.  The  geoend 
coB>pu  cation  of  males  and  females  is,  that  one  baack- 
rabbit  will  ferve  for  nine  does  ;  feme  alUw  ten  to  one 
buck  ;  but  thofe  who  go  beyond  this  always  faffer  for  it 
in  their  breed.  Tbe  tefticle  of  a  rabbit  b  a  very  gt»od 
obje4^  for  examining  the  ftrudure  of  thb  part  of  geno* 
ration  io  aniaaals.  The  teflicles  ^  varioos  animals 
are  variously  compofed,  but  all,  in  general,  of  veflcb 
varioufly  rolled  and  folded  together;  and  eren  tbe 
human  tefiiclea  are  of  tbe  fame  fort,  berng  compofed 
folely  of  rolls  of  veflels,  without  any  internkediaon 
fubibance,  only  confifting  of  veflels,  and  their  lic}uors. 

The  wild  rabbits  are  to  be  taken  either  by  fmdl  cur 
dogs,  or  by  fpaniels  bred  up  to  the  ^ert;  and  the 
place  of  hunting  thofe  who  ft  aggie  from  their  burrows, 
is  under  clofe  hedges  or  buflies,  or  among  corn-Sdde 
and  freiS)  paftures.  The  owners  couife  them  with 
fmall  greyhounds ;  and,  though  they  are  feldom  killed 
this  way,  yet  they  are  driven  back  to  their  burrows,  and 
are  prevented  from  being  a  prey  to  others*  The  com. 
mon  method  of  taking  them  b  by  nets  called  purfe- 
nets,  and  by  ferrets.  '  The  ferret  is  font  into  the  bole 
to  force  them  ouC|  and  tbe  purfe-iiet  being  fpread  over 
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Ae  bole,  tafces  them  at  they  come  out.  The  ferret's 
mouths  muft  be  muffled,  ami  then  the  rabbit  gets  no 
harm*  For  the  more  certain  taking  of  them,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pitch  up  a  haj-net  or  two,  at  a  fmall 
dtfiance  from  the  burrows  that  are  intended  to  be  hum* 
csd :  th«s  very  few  of  the  mimber  that  are  attempted 
WfU  efcape.  The  method  by  the  dog,^  called  the  lurcher 
and  tumbler,  is  atfo  a  venr  goodxone.  The  finret  feme- 
tknes  fm^  a  rabbit  aleep,  which  (he  Airprifes  and 
kills,  flicks  her  blood,  lies  upon  her,  and  fleeps  there ; 
in  whitJi  cafe  you  are  obliged  either  to  kill  her,  or  wait 
tail  fhe  awakes,  which  will  be  often  five  or  fix  hours  ; 
and  therefore  you  muft  fire  five  or  fix  times  into  the 
hole  to  awake  her,  «pon  which  fhe  will  come  out ;  but 
tmvA  always  let  her  fleep  an* hour  before  you  fire,  or  elfe 
the  noife  will  fignify  nothing* 

Some,  who  have  no  ferrets,  fmoke  the  rabbits  oat  of 
their  holes  with  burning  brimftone  and  orpimem.  This 
certainly  brings  them  out  into  the  nets,  bwt  then  it  is 
ai  rtrj  troublefome  and  ofFeniive  method,  and  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  place,  as  no  rabbit  will  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  come  near  the  burrows,  Mrhich  have 
been  foiacd  with  thefe  ftinkiag  ingredients* 


litts  to  fate  RnUfti  and  Hares  ^ 

Tbefe  nets  muft  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  hal- 
liers,  wherewith  they  take  partridges.  You  have,  re- 
prefentcd  in  Plate  VII,  two  fimple  nets  made  of  mefhes 
lo«enge*wiie  ;  you  may  makt;  them  of  (qdare  ones :  the 
mcfli  UiouM  be  an  inch  and  hiilF  broad,  made  of  good 
ftrong  thread,  and  treble  twifted;  but  if  you  would 
make  mefhes  losenge-wife,  you  muft  allow  four-and* 
twenty,  and  diree  fethoms  in  length,  and  let  them  be 
well  verged  with  long  twitted  thread,  and  of  a  brown 
Golotir. 

But  the  net  with  fquare  mefhes  will  do  better,  in 
which  cafe  they  allow  five  feet  in  breadth  or  height, 
and  three  or  four  fathoms  in  length,  according  to  the 
place ;  and  in  this  no  verging  is  required. 

The  ftrft  of  thefe  nets  is  to  be  placed  in  any  path  or 
track,  in  any  coppice  or  furrow ;  for  rabbits  and  hares 
adways  follow  the  moft  eafy  and  beaten  path  :  you  muft 
take'  notice  how  the  wind  fits,  that  you  may  fo  fet  the 
net,  that  \ht  creature  and  wind  may  come  together;  if 
the  wind  be  fide  ways,  it  may  do  well  enougn,  but 
never  if  the  wind  blows  over  the  iiet  into  the  creature's 
fece,  for  he  will  fcent  both  it  and  you  at  a  great  dit 
taace,  efpecia  \y  a  hare.  *  Suppofe  A,  B,  to  be  the 
foot  path  by  which  the  game  ufe  to  pafs,  take  three  or 
four  ftav«s,  C,  C,  C,  each  four  feet  long,  and  about 
the  thieknefs  of  one's  thumb,  fharpened  at  the  greater 
end,  anif  a  little  crooked  at  the  fmaller ;.  ftick  them  in 
the  ground,  fomewhat  floping,  as  if  fo  forced  bv  the 
wind,  in  a  ftraight  Kne,^  and  at  equal  drftances  from  each 
•ihrr ;  thefe  muft  only  hold  the  net  from  falling,  but 
in  a  very  flight  manner,  that  if  the  game  run  agatnft  it, 
ft  may  eafilv  fall  down,  and  fo  entangle  him.  Be  fure 
to  hide  your  frit  in  feme  ditch  or  bufh,  or  behind  fome 
tree,  as  :it  D,  for  fhould  you  be  perceived,  your  ex- 
iw&motk  wiU  be  fr»(h:aic4l^  not  fkotiM  yom  mik  in. 


the  path- way  by  which  you  exped  the  gttne  to  come, 
for  it  will  have  fome  imperfeft  fcent  rf  you :  wbe* 
you  perceive  the  game  to  be  paft  you,  fire  a  fbot,  fting- 
ine  your  hat  at  them,  which  will  put  them  iilto  fuch 
a  lurprifte,  that  Aey  will  fpring  on,  and  run  jufl  into  the 
net  J  fo  you  muft  be  itimble  to  take  them,  left  they 
break  out  and  make  their  efcape:  yet  this  is  not  fb  good 
in  windy  as  in  calm  weather. 

The  iecond  net  is  more  ufcd,  and  indeed  more  cer- 
tain, but  alfo  more  embarraf&ng  than  the  fcnmer.  This 
net  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former, 
in  refpeA  of  the  way  and  wind  :  oMerve  the  lines  A,  B, 
and  (J,  D,  denote  the  extremities  of  the  path,  and  hav-* 
ing  two  fticks  K,  L,  M,  N,  each  about  fear  feet  long, 
arki  three  times  as  thick  as  one^s  thumb,  they  muft  be 
cut  exa<aiy  fmooih  at  each  end  ;  and  when  yeii  are  up- 
on the  place,  take  the  two  ends  of  the  patklhrcads 
which  are  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  net,  tie  them  toge- 
ther on  the  ftock  of  fome  tree,  or  a  ftake,  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  the  ground,  but  on  the  outfide  of  the 
path,  as  at  the  letter  H.  Do  the  fame  on  the  other- 
fide  at  I,  and  let  the  packthreads  be  fb  loofe  in  the  mid- 
dle, that  they  may  bear  the  fttcks  between  them,  whicll' 
you  are  to  adjuft  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  the  ftick  K,  L,  and  put  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
way,  at  the  coix)  or  packthread  L,  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  net ;  the  other  cord  muft  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  fHck  at  K,  then  go  along  behind  the  net,, 
fupport  it  wftb  your  hand,  and  place  your  fecond  ftic : 
M,  N,  juft  as  you  did  the  firft  ;  you  ihould  endeavour 
to  let  your  net  lean  a  little  towards  the  way  by  whidt 
you  expeA  your  game  to  come,  for  the  game  running 
fiercely  againft  the  net,  will  force  the  fticks  to  give 
way,  and  fo  the  nets  fall  upon  him^ 

Thefe  two  nets  are  as  ufefjl  for  the  taking  wolves, 
foxes,  badgers,  and'  polc*-cat$,  as  conies  and  hares  > 
but  the  following  is  only  fit  for  the  two  laft  : 

This  net  is  not  fo  troublefome  as  either  of  the  for- 
mer, only  it  may  be  farther  difcerned  j  neverthelefs  ftr 
is  excellent  for  rabbit^,,  in  fuch  fbot-fdths  where  you 
have  font^times  three  or  four  couple  running  after  one 
another,  all  which  may  be  taken  at  once,  fc^  it  does 
not  fall  like  the  two  former. 

You  may  obfcrve  what  has  been  nrientioned  before, 
that  the  pointed  lines,  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,^denote  aW 
ways  the  cd^^es  of  the  way;  fix  one  of  your  fKcks  at 
the  letter  E,  and  another  in  the  middle  F,  and  fo  do 
by  the  reft ;  when  the  paflage  is  quite  (hut  u^,  with*^ 
draw  to  fome  bu(b,  or  to  fome  tree,  as  aforefaid  ;  but 
you  muft  keep  at  a  greater  diftance  fin^m  this  net  thaa 
the  other.. 

The  right  time  to  let  thefe  nets  is  at  break  of  day,, 
until  half  an  hour  before  fiin-Hfing  j  atnl  from  about 
half  an  hour  before  fun-(et  tiH  dark  mght.> 

RACE,  the  aA  of  two  or  more  horfcs  contending 
in  fpeed  one  with  another;  in  the  plural  it  is  ufed  for 
time  and  places  where  this  fpecies  oF  amufement  is 
periodically  held,  as  Newmarket  Races,  Epfonv 
Races,  &c.     Srt  Horse  RACiifo.. 

RACE-HORSl^,  fliould  be  fomewhat  long-b^^det^. 
nervous,   of  gfeat  mettle,  very  fwifr,   and  icniiWe  of 

the  fM%  ^  he  fhould  difo  be  ttaAabie,,  and  ao  wa 
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Tcftive  or  (kittifli;  his  head  (hould  be  Tmall  and  (len- 
der, with  wide  noftrllf,  and  a  large  throppic, 
.  He  ihould  be  t  f  an  Knglifti  breed,  or  a  barb  of  a  lit- 
tle fize,  with  a  pretty  larj^e  reach,  his  lej^s  fomcwhat 
fmall,  but  the  back  finews  at  a  good  didance  from  the 
bone;  (hort  jointed,  and  neat  ikaped  feer,  for  large 
feet  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  tWs  excrcife. 

He  ftwid  be  at  leaft  fix  years  old,  no  horfe  undff 
th^t  age  havTng  fiifficTehf 'firenc.  th  ToraTfix^mlle  courTe^ 
without  running  the  hazard  of  being  over-ftrained. 

The  next  thiiig  to  be  con  fide  red  is,  the  limitation  of 
tirtie  for  prcpaiing  a  horfe  for  a  m.-vtch ;  which  is  gene- 
rally agreed  by  judicious  hotfeA^eft^^^^hjiA^unlefs  the 
miftch  be  for  an  eSra  ^  __ 

ficjent  ;   but   in  this  proper "fegar^STToVeiTaJ'to^lRe 
ftite  of  the  horfe's  body,       .   V  ^M 

fjf  hebe  very  fat,  foul,  or  taken  fKMpi  grafs; 

)If  he  be  extremely  lean  and  poor  ;  j 

tif  he  be   in  good  cafe,  and  ha^iad  moderate  exer- 

<:ife^  ■  '  ^ 

^     jFor  the  firft,  ,you  jnuft  take  two^i  nonths  at  leaft,  to 

bring  him  into  order,   for  he  will  rt  quire  m^ch  airing, 

gneat  careful nefs  in  hea'ing,  and  difiirction  in  fcouring. 

;For  the  horfe  that  is  very  poor,  f^et  as  long  time  as 
ydu  can,  and  let  his  firings  be  moderate,  and  vHot  be- 
fore or  after  fun  fetting,  feeding  hfin  liberally,  but  not 
fo'es  to  cloy  him,  4 

;As  for  the  horfe  that  is  in  goodjcafe,  and  uhich  has 
bad  moderate  exercife,  a-  month  or  fix  weeks  may  be 
fu^cient.  ^  *; 

I.You  are  alfo  to  cqnrisfpLtljA  r-^rticvi^f  conftitutipn  ; 
if  "he  be  fa?,  and  inul,  vet  of  a  free  anrf  waff  inif  nature, 
M^t  quickl)*  to  conftimt;  aiui  lofe  hi^flefh  i  ia  this  cafe 
ydu  are  nc  t  10  havt-  fo  A  net  a  bantl,  nciche-r  cin  he  en- 
dure fo  viol  nt  rVrcifc  \is  ff  he  i*'crc  of  a  Krrrfy  difpofi- 
tipn,  and  would  feed  and  be  &{  upon  all  meats  and 
cxercifes. 

Again,  if  he  be  in  extreme  poverty,  and  yet  hy  na- 
ture very  hirdy,  and  apt  inon  to  recover  hi^  fl«  fh,  and 
to  hold'it  cut  iongi  tht^n  by  no  means  fliciuld  you  have 
too  tender  a  hai;d,  nur  forbt-ar  thdt  exercife  you  would 
give  a  horfe  of  a  nic^  conftitmj6i>,  weak  itomach,  and 
freeipiiir.  *  ' 

fAs  for  the  ordering  a  hirirfc  f:  r  a  race,  5  ^  HuNTING- 

RACK>  a  wooden  Iraiiu^  natli;  fo  hold  hay  or  fod- 
der for  can!e,  but  yiojl  fCnnmoniy  for  the  ufe  of 
horfes  in  a  fiaHcp        /         I 

RACK,  a  pace  in  whicn  a  horfe  neither  trots  nor 
ambles  but  fbutiles  as  it  were  between. 

The  racking-pace  is  indeed  much  the  fame  as  the 
irriblrt  iini)  ii  ii  b  fwifrrr  iimr  nnri  fhnrtrr  rrr^^- 

Rack,  h'^'Wever,  is  more  commonly  uTcd  for  a  very 
faft  walk,  fomething  flower  than  an  amble,  in  a  horfe 
that  ufually  trots. 

RAFFLE-NET,  an  implement  to  catch  fifli  with 
both  by  nighr  and  day ;  but  thou^ib  the  way  of  mak- 
ing this  net  is  touched  under  the  atcicle  Net-making,  yet 
^t  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  you  the  form  of  it.  Set 
Plate  XIFK 

Now  as  to  its  ufe :  you  mud  be  provided  with  five 
or  fix  poles  of  (allow,  or  fuch  like  wood,  which  is 


flrong  withal,  and  each  of  pine  or  ten  feel  long,  but 
more  or  lef?,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water ; 
(harpen  them  at-  the  great  end,  the  better  to  fix  .them 
into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  water:  you  mull 
alfo  have  a  paring  knife,  In  order  to  cut  away  all  the 
weeds,  roots,  ftumps,  boughs,  or  the  like,  which  are 
in  or  near  the  placco  where  you  dellgn  to. pitch  your 
neL  foV  they  muft  be  removed  out  of  the  w^y> 

Fallen  one  of  your  poles  at  either  erul  of  tbe  net,'  at 
cither  of  the  two  wings,  viz,  the  c^rd  below  where  j^he 
lead  is,'  unto  the  bigger  ctttr  o?4h\i'Yo'c  »  and  the  iip- 
per  cor  I  ^vh  ^c  the  coik  is,  to  i-^e  fmallfrj 
pole  i  itxr^^  in  cale  you  have  no  baitj  coj 
fome  nitn  on  ihf.itppnfue  hJe  of  the  rii 
in  his  hp^iiJ,  one  eiW  vvht^reof  muft  bd 
of  the  pole;,  vviiieh  arc  i\xc^\  t  >  Liic  nvt,  a^. 
this  figure  of  rhL^  pok. 

The  ni:<a  ha  jil^  drawn  over  l^at  win^^Tnuit  fQi"ce 
the  great  end  A  fif  the  pole  tn  the  fai4  m^t  into  ^hc 
ground,  at  the  b^ com  of  the  w^ter  C  ;  ihe  like  n^jft 
be  done  wuh  thej  otbcr.- pnl^  '  '  'id  ii^^  tnarlied 
Z-A,  on  the  faid  vvater,  jull  Cfvn:  the  fWtncr. -j 

Then  ht  multthrow  cvtir  ^iie  cjid  ut  (Ue  cprd,  wbtch 
faften  to  the  wlhg  of  the;  j^id  upt  jf  C,  ^^h<*tl  it  is  drawn 
over  you  mufi  g<>  ah  no;  the  whole  ler^gtfe  of  the  net. 
Your  po!^^  bt^ing' ready  fjftenlul  at  the  iwo^5Jjrrtif»r,  and 
{training  th:^  c-  jJs  rjf  )Dur  net  ij;diftercntly  ff^fF^  dr|ve 
the  two  latter  pities  into  the  ground  as  you  did  the  dvo^ 
firft.  Be  furc  dij>p  3flfellii))d  tt?t>Dgiy  dtw,  thatlhc 
current  nuy  jitit  force  away  your 'fTipp^rtcrf);  then  vijith 
the  faid  lung  p'jk  you  may  (pte^d  the  yraK  you  beftre 
pared  ala-y  all  over  the  net,  ts  wdi  tiit?  are  it  from 
the  fight  of  thievcSj  ah  to  gite  a  ih^^c  to  the  fi(h,  JFor 
they  covet  (hdde,  cfpccially  iW hot  weather.  The  cird 
N,  .0,  IS  your  J^ck  a<id  Mfw\  f'^r  by  it  you  are  furejno 
fifh  can  elcape  that  arc  i|i  yotr  nct^  )ou  muJt  thcrefbre 
be  careful  to  hide  it :  yotj  miy  let  the  net  {(^nd  a  c  ay 
ai^d  a  night,  and  if  iht;  |lace  be  well  ftuied  wrrh  fi[h, 
you  will  hardly  mif^  wm.  But  if  you  dcfipi  tofiih 
only  by  day,  and  not  fo  let  the  net  lie  in  thewatrr, 
then  after  the  net  is  pitihted,  let  a  couple  of  men  b<  at 
up  and  down  with  lung  b|)les,  taking  a  good  circumti  r« 
ence,  and  beating  toward  it  about  the  fides  of  the  va« 
ter,  every  nrw  and  thicjn  thrufting  their  poles  into  <  he 
bj^tom  of  the  water ;  ind  when  yim  are  minded  to 
draw,  be  fure  in  the  fiiif  place  to  ftr^iin  in  the  lock  and 
icey  N,  O,  and  then  having  a  conl  at  each  wing  of  I  he 
net,  from  the  other  fide  draw  them  both  at  once  genily 
towards  ynu,  and  when  they  are  near  at  hand,  ma~ 
what  hade  you  can ;  and  thus  yqu  may  make  fe\ 
fets  in  one  day. 
.Tbcrg  is    a   tripJe,    OL^ciuntjgrj'ine&^ety  callecj 


fonrfe  a  raffle,  wherewith  they  alio  catch  birds.  _ 
RAG       ]  •  ••'^  •        •  %.^-.- 

RAKF     i  *  ^^"'P^'^y  ^^  ^^^^  of  young  colts, 
RAGOT,   is  a  horfe  that  has   fbort  leas,  abroad 

croup,  and   a  flrong  thick    bodyj   and  differs  from  a 

gouflaut  in  this,  that  the  latter  has  more  (boulders,  and 

a  thicker  neck. 

RAILS,  Quails,  Moor-Pouts,  bfc.  arc  very  good 

flights  for  hawks. 

Their  haunts  are  much*  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
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»drtri4e^  ooly  At  quail  Iov«s  the  wkteat^fiddi  moil ; 
he  moof'-pout  the  lieath,iiiid  fereft  gr^vnds ) .  aiul  the 
aiis  love  the  long  high  giraf»|  where  they  aity  lie  ob- 
cure.  , 

The  way  of  finding  them  ia  like  jLhat  of  partridges,  by 
he  eye  and  ear,  and  haunt ;  but  the  chk^  way  of  all 
:o  find  them  out  is  the  call  or  pipe,  to  which  they 
iften  with  iuch  e^acftneft,  that  you  can  no  fooner 
mitate  their  notes  but  they  will  anfwct  them,  and  pur- 
ue  the  call  with  fuch  greedinefs^  that  they  will  play 
ind  fkip  about  yoU)  nay,  run  over  yov,  eipecially  the 
luail. 

The  notes  of  the  male  and  female  differ  very  much, 
ind  therefore  you  mufl  have  them  both  at  your  com- 
mand ;  and  when  you  hear  the  male  call,  you  niuft 
Emfwer  in  the  note  of  the  female;  -when  you  hear 
the  feaiale  call,  you  muft  gnfwer  in  that  of  the  male  ; 
uid  thus  you  will  not  fail  to  have  them  both  come  to  you, 
who  will  approach  and  lifien  till  the  net  is  caft  over 
ihem. 

The  way  of  taking  thefe  birds  is  alfo  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  partridge,  and  they  may  be  taken  with  nets 
or  lime,  either  bufh,  or  rod,  or  engine,  which  you  mufl 
(Ulk  with ;  or  by  a  fettjng-dog.  The  Rail  is  divided 
into  two  forts,  the  Land  Kail  (one  of  the  moft  delicate 
birds  brought  to  table)  and  the  Water  Rail* 

RAISE;  to  raife  a  horfe  upon  corvets,  upon  ca*. 
prides,  upon  pefades,  is  to  make  him  work  at  corvets, 
caprioles,  or  pefades.  Sometimes  we  fay,  raife  the  fore- 
band  of  your  horfe* 

Raife  is  likewife  ufed  for  placing  a  horfe's  head  right 
and  making  him  carry  well  i  afid  hindering  him  from 
carrying  1  pw,  or  arming  himfelf, 

RACING,  (M^ith  Horfemen)  is  one  of  the  three  ac« 
tJons  of  a  horfe's  legs,  the  other  two  being  the  ftay  and 
the  tread,  which  fee  in  their  proper  places :  the  raif- 
ing  or  lifting  up  his  leg,  is  good,  if  he  perform  it 
hardily  and  w  ith  cafe,  net  croffinghis  lees  nor  carrying  his 
feet  too  much  out  or  in;  and  that  he  aufo  bend  his  knees 
as  much  as  is  needful. 

RAISTY,      >  a  ^erm  ufed  in  refped  of  a  horfe,  when 
RESTIVE,   3  he  will  go  neither  backwards  nor  for- 
wards..   ' 

RAKE,  a  horfe  rakes  when  being  flioulder  fplait,  or 
bavmg  grained  his  four  quarters,  he  goes  fo  lame,  that 
he  drags  one  of  his  fore  legs  in  a  femicircle,  which  is  moFe 
apparent  when  he  trots  than  when  he  paces. 
RAKE  OF  Colts.  5//  Rag. 
To  RAKE  A  HoJtsE,  is  to  draw  his  ordure  with  one 
hand  out  of  his  fundament,  when  he  is  coftive,  or  cannot 
dung :  in  doing  this,  the  hand  is  to  be  anointed  with 
falad  oil^  butter,  or  hogs  greafe. 

RAMINGUE :  a  horfe  called  in  French  ramingue,  is 
a  refUve  ft)rt  of  horfe,  that  refifls  the  fpurs,  or  cleaves  to 
the  fpurs ;  that  is,  defends  himfelf  with  malice  againfl  the 
(purs  ;  fometimes  doubles  the  retns,  and  frequently.yerks, 
to  favour  his  difobedience.  ^ 

RANGER,  a  fworn  officer  of  a  forefl  or  park,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  walk  daily  through  his  charge,  to  drive 
back  the  wild  beafts  out  of  the  purlieus,  or  disferefled 
places,  into  forcfled  lands^  and  to  prefent  all  trefpafTes 
done  in  his  bailiwick,  at  the  next  court  held  for  the 


forefl.  It  18  alio  ufed  fer  the  chief  offion  of  the  Rcyi] 
Parks  near  the  Metropolis,  from  whom  no  fuch  duties 
are  certainly  required. 

RANGIFER,  a  kind  of  flag  fb  called  from  his  lofky 
horns,  refembtiog  the  branches  of  treef.  The  Mood  of 
this  beafb  is  accounted  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  fcurvy, 
and  his  hocrfs  are  efieemed  good  for  the  cramp. 

RASE:  to  rafe,  or  glance  upon  the  ground,  is  to 
gallop  near  the  ground,  as  our  En^fh  horfes  do. 

RATS  and  Micb  may  be  deftroyed  by  the  following 
methods.  .  To  .the  powder  of  arfenic,  commonly  called 
ratfbane,  add  frefh  butter,  made  into  a  pafle  with  wh^at 
or  barley  meal  and  honey ;  fpread  pieces  of  this  mixturq 
about  thofe  parts  of  any  houfe  they  moft  frequem  ;  they 
will  eagerfy  eat  it,  and,  having  done  fo,  will  drink  to 
that  excefs  as  to  kill  themfclves.  It  fbould  be  cau- 
tiouflylaid  to  prevent  young  children  getting  at  it;  and 
the  perfons  who  prepare  it  fhotild  take  particular  care  to 
clean  their  hands  after  it,  as  it  is  fo  fbong  a  poifon. 
Unflacked  Hme  and  oatmeal,  mixed  together,  wrff 
deftroy  them.  Oatmeal  and  powdered  glafs  mixed; 
or  ^you  may  add  to  them  feme  frefli  butter,  and  lay  it 
near  their  haunts.  Filings  of  iron,  mixed  with  oat- 
meal, or  with  dough,  or  wheat  flour,  will  have  the  fame 

Fry  a  piece  of  rufly  bacon,  and  hry  it  on  the  middle 
of  a  board  three  fieet  fquare,  covering  the  board  pretty 
thick  with  birdlime,  only  l^nring  fome  narrow  paflts 
On  the  board  for  the  mice  and  rats  to  get  at  the  bacon^ 
in  doing  which,  they  will  frequently  ^  among  th6 
lime,  and  be  caught.  In  Staffbrdfhire,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  put  birdlime  about  their  holes,  and,  they  running 
among  it,  it  will  fiick  to  them  fo  diat  they  will  not 
leave  fcratching  till  they  kill  themfelves.  Or  tak6 
oatmtal,  flour,  and  coloquintida,  make  it  into  a  pafle, 
and  lay  it  in  the  places  where  they  haunt.  The  feeds  of 
wild  cucumbers  and  black  hellebore,  mixed  with  fuch  ' 
food  as  they  eat,  will  kill  them.  Or  powdered  helle- 
bore, mixed  with  wheat  or  barley-meal  only,  nude  into 
a  ftiff  pafle  with  honev,  and  laid  where  they  come, 
occafions  their  prefent  death ;  but  kt  the  perfon  who 
mixes  this  preparation,  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  it. 
When  you  have  caught  a  rat  or  moufe,  cut  or  beat  him 
feverely,  and  let  him  go,  and  he  will  make  fuch  a 
crying  noife  that  his  companions  will  leave  the  place. 
Some  perfons  flea  ofF  the  fkin  of  their  heads,  but  this 
appears  to  be  too  cruel  a  practice. 

Mix  honey,  metheglin,  bitter  almonds,  and  whit6 
hellebore,  with  wheat  or  barley  floor,  make  the  whole 
into  a  flrong  pafle,  throw  it  into  their  holes,  and.it  kills 
them.  Some  deflroy  them  by  putting  hemlock-feed 
into  their  holes,  or  pafle  made  of  bitter  almonds* 
coloquintida,  barley,  wheat,  or  oat  flour,  with  mead  or 
honey,  and  put  in  their  holes,  or  lay  it  where  they  fre- 

Juent,  and  it  will  certainly  deftrov  them.  Or  mix 
lings  of  iron  or  fleel  with  a  flifFpa^e  made  of  wheat  or 
barley  rheal,  and  honey  or  mead  j  and  they  will  be  de- 
ftroyed  as  furely  as  they  eat  of  it.  Some  perfons]  fay, 
that  laying  the  fkin  of  a  deer  in  a  room  where  they  ufe  to 
frequent  will  drive  them  away. 

If  hogs-lard  be  mixed  with  the  brains  of  a  weafe], 
and  diftributed  about  a  room,  in  bits  a«  big  a^  a-nut,  t 
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they  will  not  come  thither.  Or  if  pak-aflies  are  put 
into  their  holes,  they  will  run  amongft  them,  by  which 
means  they  will  get  the  fcab,  of  which  they  will  die* 
Or  fmallagc  (ced^  nigella,  origanum ';  the  fumes  of  any 
of  thcfe  burnt  will  drive  them  out  of  their  holes. 
Likewife  lupines  or  green  tamarinds  burnt  in  the  room 
will  rid  you  of  thefe  vermin.  Or  cork  cut  into  fmall 
flices  and  fried  in  fuet,  will  certainly  kill  them^  if  it  be 
laid  where  they  come. 

To  kill  Field  Mia  and  Rats. 

Go  out  in  the  dog-days,  when  the^  fields  are  tolerably 
bare,  and  find  out  their  nells  or  holes,  which  are  in 
ihape  and  fize  like  an  auger-hole,  into  which  put 
hemlock-feed,  or  hellebore  mixed  with  barley,  ,and 
they  will  eat  of  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  themfelye*.  To 
prevent  your  feed-corn  from  being  deftroyed  by  thcfe 
vermin^  lieep  it  in  bull's  gall,  and  they  will  not  touch  itj 
or  powder  green  glafs,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  coppeiFas, 
beaten  fine ;  add  alfo  as  much  honey  as  will  make  the 
whole  into  a  pafte,  and  all  the  rats  and  mice  wiil  quit 
yoiir  fields. 

Fill  up  ihcir  holes  with  laurel  or  rofe  leaves  j  or  ufe  a 
mixture  of  black  hellebore,  bitter  almonds,  wild  cu* 
cumber  and  henbane  feed,  beat  together,  and  made  into 
a  pafte  with  barley- meal  or  oil.  This  will  deftroy 
them  if  put  into  their  holes,  in  fields  or  houfes.  Thefe 
vermin  are  very  fond  of  artichokes  \  to  prevent  the  de- 
vouring them,  therefore,  wrap  wool  about  the  roots, 
and  they  will  decamp ;  or  they  may  be  driven  away  by 
flrewing  plenty  of  hprfe-dung,  or  fig-tree  afties.  The 
beft  method  to  catch  them  in  the  field  is,  to  fill  an  earthen 
pot  half  full  of  water,  and  put  it  in  the  ground,  covered 
with  a  board  that  has  a  hole  in  the  middle;  then  cover 
the  board  wivh  ftraw,  haum,  or  fuch  like,  under  which 
the  mice,  taking  (belter,  creep  to  the  hole  and  will  be 
drowned  by  falling  into  the  water.  Some  perfons  mix 
fand  with  their  ?orn,  which  deters  them  from  burrowing 
in  it,  by  falling  into  their  ears. 

But  the  beft  method  that  was  ever  made  known  to 
the  public,  feems  to  be  a  late  difcovcry,  called  the  Hamp- 
{hire  Miller's  Infallible  Rat-Powdcr.  The  number  of 
inftances  in  which  I  have  known  it  trifd  with  fuccefs, 
induces  me  to  recommend  it  to  all  perfons  who  are  infe&ed 
by  thcfe  vermin.  It  is  a  perfectly y^  method,  not  lyins 
in  the  way  of  children,  and  cats  will  not  touch  it.  1 
have  known  above  a  hundred  rats  killed  by  it  m' the 
iiables  in  one  night. 

To  RATTLE  (with  fportfmen)  a  term  ufed  of  a  goa% 
who  is  faid  to  rattle,  when  it  cries,  or  makes  a  noife 
through  defire  of  copulation.  * 

RATTLING  in  the  Sheath,  a  term  ufed  of  a  horic 
when  be  makes  a  noife  in  the  (kinny  part  of  his 
yard. 

.  RAT-TAILS;  a  moft  venomous  difeafe  in  horfes, 
not  unlike  fcratches,  proceeding  fometimes  from  too 
much  reft,  and  the  keeper's  negligence  in  not  rubbing 
and  dreffing  them  well.  .  Alfo  by  reafon  of  good  keep- 
ing without  exercife,  the  blood  corrupting  in  his 
body,  falls  down  into  bis  legs^  which  caufc$_  the  dif- 
tcmper. 


Thefe  rat-tailt  tfomitf  iij>on  the  back  ifinisws,  aiut  may 
be  known  by  th«  part  beinj^  without  hair,  from  two  or 
three  Angers  breadth  below  the  hams  to  the  very  paftern^ 
Joint.  They  are  fometimes  dry,  and  fometimes  moift, 
but  always  accompanied  widi  crufts  and  hard  callofities, 
more  riifcd  than  the  reft  of  the  leg :  when  moift  they 
fend  forth  a  (harp  humour. 

Thofe  that  are- moift,  ufually  give  way  to  drying  appli- 
cations, fuch  as  the  following: 

Take  four  ounces ^of  vinegar;  of  alum  and  white 
vitriol,  each  half  an  Ounce;  powder  and  mix  them. 

The  dry  and  hard  fort,  for  the  moft  part,  give  way  to 
the  ftronger  blue  ointment*,  but  if  they  do  not  yield  to 
this,  apply  the  following  cauftic  ointment : 
/  Take  fbft  foap,.two  parts;  quick-lime,  one  part; 
mix,  and  fpread  it  juft  large  enough  to  cover  the  fwel- 
ling,  but  n6  farther;  which  muft  be  prevented,  or  it 
will  deftroy  more  than  is  required. 

Coach-horfes  of  a  large  fize,  that  have  their  legs 
charged  with  flelh,  hair,  &c.  are  moft  fubje(fl  to  this 
and  fuch  like  infirmities,  which  feldom  happen  to 
middle*fized  horfes. 

The  core. — Ride  the  horfc  well  till  he  be  warm,  Which 
will  make  the  veins  fwell  and  appear  better;  afterwards 
bleed  htm  well  on  the  fetlock  veins,  on  both  fid^,  and 
next  day  wa(h  the  fores  wkh  warm  water,  and  then  clip 
away  all  the  hair  about  it,  and  anoint  the  part  aggrieved 
with  the  following  ointment : 

Take  green  copperas  and  verdigris  of  each  four 
ounces  \  of  common  honey,  half  a  pound ;  reduce  the^ 
copperas  and  verdigris  to  a  fine  powder,  and  work 
them  up  with  the  honey  to  a  due  confiftence  i  ufe  this 
ointment  til!  the  fore  be  healed.  Or  take  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  ahd  fix  drachms  of  quickftlver; 
mix  the  qutckfilver  and  oil  of  turpentine  well  together, 
and  then  add  the  oil  of  bays,  and  ftir  all  together  till 
you  cannot  difcover  any  of  the  particles  of  the  quick* 
lilver;  with  which  anoint  the  horfe's  tegs  twice  a  day; 
and  when  he  comes  from  exercife  let  his  legs  be  well- 
waflied  with  foap  and  warm  Water,  :frnd  wiped  dry.— 5.^ 
Legs  or  a  Horje. 

RAT-TAIL:  ahorfeis  fo  called  when  he  has  no 
hair  iipon  his  tail. 

RAZE:  a  horfe  razes,  or  has  razed,  that  is,  hit 
corner  teeth  ceafe  to  be  hollow,  fo  that  the  cavity  where 
the  black  mark  was  is  now  filled  up,  and  the  tooth  i» 
even,  fmootb,  and  razed,  or  (haveJ  as  it  were,  and  the 
mark  difappears. 

RE.  AFFORESTED,  is  where  a  fbreft  has  been  dif: 
afForefted,  and  again  made  foreft,  as  the  foreft  of  Deanr 
was  by  an  ad  of  Parliament,  in  the  20th  of  Kinp 
Charles  II. 

REARING  AN  End  (in  Horfemanfhip)  h  when  ft 
horfe  rifes  (o  high  before,  as  to  endanger  his  coming  over 
upon  his  rider ;  in  that  cafe  you  muft  give  him  the  bridle, 
and  leaning  forwards  uith  your  whole  weight,,  give  hint 
both  your  fpurs  as  he  is  f^illiog  down;  but  ipur  him 
not  as  he  is  rifing,  for  that  may  caufc  him  to  come  over 
upon  you. 

Til  RECHASE  (among  huoters}  i^ ,  to  make  bMie^ 
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mnb)  to  drive  through  the  place  where  the  game  was 
6rft  rouzed  or  ftarted. 

RECHASING,  driving  back  the  deer,  or  other,  bcafts, 
into  the  forefts,  chafes,  &c.'  froqn  whence  they  had  ftraycd. 

aECHi£AT>  a  certain  leffon  which  huntfijKn  wind 
upon  the  horn  when  the  hounds  have  loft  (heir  gamC} 
to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  counter  fcent. 

RECLAIMING  (in  falconry)  is  the  calling  of  a 
hawk>  or  bhd  of  prey,  back  to  the  fift.  The  fpa'r- 
hawk,  gos-hawk,  &c.  are  reclaimed  with  the  voice ; 
the  falcon  only  by  (baking  the  lure.  So  that  the  term 
luring,  with  regard  to  the  falcon,  is  more  proper  than 
reclaiming.  Tne  partridge  is  alfo  faid  to  reclaim  her 
Toung  ones,  when  (be  calls  them  together  upon  their 
fcattering  too  much  from  her. 

RECLAIMING  is  alfo  ufed  for  taming  animals  that 
2r€  wild  by  nature. 

RECORD  (among  fowlers).  A  bird  is  faid  to  re- 
cord, when  it  begins  to  tune  or  fing  within  itfelf ;  or  to 
form  its  notes,  or  difpofe  its  organs  for  fmging.  The 
cock  thruOi  i«  diftinguiibed  from  the  hen  io  recording  ; 
the  iirft  being  more  loud  and  frequent  in  it  than  the 
Jecond.  Inirances  have  been  known  oF  1>irds  begin- 
ning to  record  when  they  were  not  a  month  old.  This 
iirft  eJTay  does  not  fecm  to  have  the  leaft  rudiments  of 
the  future  fong ;  but,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and 
ftronger,  one  may  perceive  what  the  neftling  is.  aiming 
at.  A  young  bird  commonly  continues  to  record  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  when  he  is  able  to  execute  every  pare 
of  his  fong,  whtch  afterwards  continues  fixed,  and  is 
fcarcely  ever  altered.  The  term  record  is  probably 
derived  from  a  mufical  inftriiment,  formerly  ufed  ia 
England,  called  a  recorder ;  which  feems  to  have  been 
a  fpecies  of  flute,  and  was  probably  ufed  to  teach  young 
birds  to  pipe  tunea.  I^rd  Bacon  deicribet  this  inflru- 
ment  (in  his  Second  Century  of  Experiments)  to  have 
been  ^raight,  to  have  had  a  fmaller  and  greater  bore, 
both  above  and  below,  to  have  required  very  little 
breath  from  the  blower,  and  to  have  had  what  he  calls 
a  iipple  or  ftopper. 

RED  DEER.    See  Hart  Stag. 

RED  GAME.     See  Grous. 

To  REDRESS  a  Stag,  (hunting  term}  is  to  put  him 
ofF  his  changef, 

RED-SHANK,  a  bird  that  has  red  legs  and  feet. 

REb-START,  a  bird  fo  nimed  from  its  red  tail ;  the 
word  fterr,  in  Saxon,  iignifying  a  tail.  This  bird  Is  of 
a  very  fullen  temper;  for  if  taken  old,  and  not  rut  of 
the  neft,  he  is  very  hard  to  be  tamed ;  and  will  be  fo 
vexed  fometimes,  ar  is  hardly  credible.  It  is  a  fore- 
runner of  the  ni^^htingalej  and  comes  four  or  five  times 
before  he  is  generally  heard,  being  of  a  cheerful  fpirit 
abroad,  and  having  a  very  pretty  melodious  kind  of 
whiftling  fong.  The  cock  is  very  fafir,  beautifully  co- 
loured, and  exceedingly  pleafant  to  the  eye.  They 
breed  thrice  a  year,  viz.  the  latter  end  of  April,  in 
May,  and  in  June  ;  this  being  their  ordinary  courfe, 
except  fomebody  fpoils  or  touches  their  eggs,  and  then 
they  may  come  later.  They  commonly  build  in  holes 
of  hollow  trees,  or  under  houfe-eaves,  and  make  their 
iieikwiih  all  forts,  of  things,  fuch  as  dry  grafs,  fmall 


roots  of  herbs,  leaves,  horfc-hair,  wo<4,  and  fuch  us  tbd- 
place  affords  them.  It  is  one  df  the  fhyeft  of  birds ; 
for  if  fhe  perceives  you  to  mind  her  when  (he  is  build- 
ing, flie  will  forfafee  it;  and  if  you  touch  an  egg,  flic 
never  comes  to  her  neii  any  more ;  for  you  can  Icancely  / 
go  to  it,  but  (he  will  immediately  fpy  you  j  and  if  flic 
Ihould  chante  to  have  young  ones,  me  will  either  ftarvc 
them,  or  break  their  necks,  by  throwing  them  over 
the  neft  J  but  if  you  bring  them  up  young  they  change 
their  temperfT,  and  become  tame  and  familiar  to  the 
keeper.  J  hey  mull  be  -taken  out  of  the  neft  at  about 
ten  days  old;  for  if  left  there  too  long,  they  arc  apt  to 
learn  iorne  of  the  old  birds  temper^  s^nd  be'  very  fullen. 
'I'hcy  are  fed  with  fheep'a  heart  ajid  egg,  minced  very 
fmall,  and  give^i  at  the  end  of  a  ftick  when  they  gape, 
about  the  quantity  of  three  white  pe^fe ;  for  if  you  cloj; 
their  llomach-,  they  will  prefently  caft  their  meat,  and 
die  in  a  Ihort  time.  When  you  perceive  them  to  eat 
off  the  meat  from  the  ilick,  cage  them  up,  putting 
iheir  meat  into  a  pan,  ^d  about  the  fides  of  the  cagc^ 
not  ceafing,  though  they  feed  tfcemfelves,  to  give  them 
a  bit  or  two  three  or  four  times  a  day;  for  they  will 
hardly  eat  their  fill  for  a  long  time,  when  they  begiix 
to  feed  alone.  But  when  you  have  ufed  your  biVd  to 
eat  five  or  fix  days  without  feeding,  give  him  fome 
pafte,  and  you  will  find  hini  delight  much  therein.  He 
may  be  kept  in  what  cage  you  .pleafe,  only  let  him  >c 
Itept  warm  in  the  winter,  and  he  will  fmg  in  the  night 
as  well  as  the  day. 

REGARD,  has  a  fmall  fignihcation,  when  it  is  ufed 
in  matters  of  foreft,  of  which  Mr.  Manwood  fpeak?, 
**  That  the  Eyre  General  Seffions  of  the  Foreft,  or  Juftice- 
Seat,  is  to  be. kept  every  third  year,  and  of  neceflity,  tho 
rigarder  of  the  forc;ft  muft  firft  ipake  his  regard  or  view, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  the  King's  writ;  and  that  re- 
gardcr  is  to  go  through  the  whole  fpreft,  and  every 
bailiwick,  to  fee  and  inquire  of  the  trefpaffcs>  therein. 

REGARD  CF  THE  FOREST,  IS  alfo  taken  for  that 
ground  which  is  a  part  or  parcel  thereof. 

REGARDER,  is  an  officer  of  the  King's  foreft,  who 
is  fworn  to  overfee  or  make  the  regard  of  it;  as  alfo  to 
view  and  inquire  of  all  offences  or  defaults,  committed 
by  the  forefters,  &c.  within  the  foreft;  and  of  alUhe 
concealments  of  them,  and  whether  all  other  officers  do 
execute  their  refpedlive  offices  or  not. 

REINS,  two  long  flips  of  leather  faftened  on  each  fide 
of  a  curbor  fnafflle,  and  the  two  oppofite  ends  joined, 
which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand  ta  keep  his  horfe  in 
fubjedlion. 

REINS  OR  KiDNiEs  OF  A  HoRSE.  A  horfe  oughtto 
have  double  reins,  which  is  when  be  has  them  a  little 
more  elevated  on  each  fide  of  .the  back-bone,  than  upoa 
it.  The  back  ought  to  be  ftraight,  and  not  hollow, 
becaufc  fuch  faddle-backed  hoifes,  though  they  are'  . 
generally  light,  and  have  their  necks  raifed  high,  yet 
they  fcloom  have  much  ftrength;  and  it  is  alfo  difficult 
to  fit  the  faddle  that  it  does  not  gall  them;  befides,  they 
have  exceedingly  big  bellies,  which  renders  them  ver/ 
unfighcly. 

RELAY,  (hunting  term)  the  place  where  the  dog* 

arc  fci  in  rcadinefs  to  be  caft  oft*  when  the  game  comet 
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that  way;  lUb  die  konnet  or  cry  of  rehy  hounds. 
Relays  are  alfo  fometimes  uTed  for  frefli  horfes,  or  the 
ftage  where  thev  are  kept. 

kEMOLADE,  is  a  lefs  compounded  honey  charge 
for  horfes.  Tq  prepare  it»  take  three  pints  of  tees  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  hog's  greafe ;  boil  them  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour,  till  they  be  well  incorporated 
one  with  another  $  add  black  honey,  pitch.  Burgundy 
pitch  pounded,  common  turpentine,  of  each  half  a 
pound  I  ftir  thefe  with  the  other  over  the  fire  till  they  are 
nelted  and  well  mixed ;  then  add  bole  ammoniac, 
or  bole  of  Bloisy  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  take  the 
Yeflcl  off  the  fire*  and  ftir  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  -  If  the  charge  is  not  thick  enough,  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  due  coniiftence  with  a  little  wheat  flour ; 
and  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned  with  wine,  or 
lees  of  wine. 

If  to  this  charge  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  be  added,  it 
will  be  little  inferior  to  the  red  honey  charse,  in  re- 
moving old  griefs  of  the  (boulders,  legs,  fwaymg  of  the 
back,  and  fuch  like  infirmities. 

You  may  firft  kill  the  quickfilver  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  turpentine,  and  then  incorporate  it  by  ftirring  it  with 
the  other  ingredients. 

jf  Rimolaiifir  tbt  Uopf4ound. 

Take  ^  pound  of  Burgundy  pitch,  half  a  pound  of 
common  turpentine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  olive  oil, 
and  thicken  it  well  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wheat 
^our;  charge  the  whole  foot  of  the  horie  with  this 
remolade  lukewarm,  after  you  have  applied  the  following 
poultice : 

Take  two  parts  of  0ieep's  dung,  and  one  ^rt  of 
6en's  dung,  boil  them  with  water  and  fait  to  the  thick* 
nefs  of  pa^e ;  in  another  pot  boil  as  many  mallows  as 
is  proper  to  i^ake  a  nnfb,  then  add  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  linfeed  powdered,  and  boil  it  a  little  longer: 
afterwards  pound  them  in  a  mortar  with  an  eighth  part 
f^i  raw  garlic,  to  a  pafte;  incorporate  this  with  the 
following  poultice,  adding  a  little  oil  of  lilies,  and  make 
a  pQuUice  to  be  applied  very  hot  to  the  foot,  and  cover 
it  with  fplentif. 

^  Renew  the  application  five  or  fix  times,  onoe  in  two 
days,  ever  obferving  to  heat  the  following  poultice,  and 
to  intx  a  litde  frefh  with  it, 

^  Ritmladi  io  Sffilve  Kermis   to   the  Glanders^   hefin 
they  comi  to  a  Hardntfs^ 

Reduce  half  a  pound  of  linfeed  to  fine  flour,  mix  it 
With  a  quart  of^  ftrong  vinegar,  and  boil  it  over  a  dear 
but  gentle  fire,  ftirring  it  continually  till  it  begins  to 
grow  thick,  and  then  add  fix  ounces  of  oR  of  lilies. 

Another  Remolade* 

iA'ix  half  a  pound  of  wheat  flour  with  white  wtne>  to 
the  confiftence  of  gruel,  and  boil  it  over  a  gentle  fire, 
(tirring  it  without  intermiifion  till  the  whole  is  united  \ 
iheil  luting  melted  half  a  pound  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
9dd  half  a  pound  of  common  turpentine^  and  incor« 


porate  aU  togeAer:  mix  this  with  tbe  gruel,  mode^ 
rately  hot;  take  the  veflTel  off  the  fire,  and  add  a  pound 
of  the  oriental  bole  in  powder,  and  make  a  charge. 

This  will  bring  down  fwellings  of  the  legs  occafioned 
bv  Mows,  &c.  This  is  to  be  applied  hot,  and  repeated 
till  the  fwellings  be  afluaged. 

Another  cheap  Remolade  for  Swellings  in  the  Legs  eeca^ 
fiened  by  Blows. 

Chafi;  the  part  hard  with  ftronz  brandy,  and  then 
charge  the  whole  leg  with  conamon  honey.  Jlenew  the 
application  once  a  day  for  fix  or  (even  days,  waihing  the 
horfe  in  a  river  or  pond  twice  every  day.— £// 
Swelled  Legs. 

Or,  Take  half  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  mingled  with 
half  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brim- 
ftone ;  or  a  mixture  of  common  bole,  honey,  and  water, 
for  foiall  fwellii^s. 

RENETTE,  is  an  inftrumcnt  of  poliflied  fted,  with 
which  they  found  a  prick  in  a  horie's  foot. 

REPAkT,  is  to  put  a  horfe  on,  or  make  him  port  a 
fecoiid  time. 

REPOLON,  is  a  demi-volt:  the  croupe  is  clofed  at 
fiv<  times* 

The  Italians  are  mightily  fond  of  this  ibrt  of  me. 
nage.  In  making  a  demi^volt  they  ride  their  horfes 
fliort,  fo  as  to  embrace  or  take  in  left  ground,  and  do  not 
make  w^  enough  every  tin^e  of  the  demi-vott. 

REPOSTE,  is  the  vindiaive  motion  of  a  horfe,  that 
anfwers  the  four  by  the  kick  of  his  foot.  • 

REPRISE,  is  a  leflon  repeated,  or  a  menage  recom* 
metKied ;  as,  to  give  breath  to  a  horfe  upon  the  four 
comers  of  the  volt,  with  only  one  reprife;  that  is,  all 
with  one  breath* 

RESTIVE,  or  Rbsty,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe,  &c. . 
thatftopsor  runs  back,  inftead  of  advancing  forward. 
In  the  menage,  a  reftive  horfe  is  a  rebellious,  refi^ac* 
torv,  ill-broken  horfe,  which  onlv  goes  where  it  will, 
ana  when  it  will.  -A  horfe  of  tnis  fort,  who  has  been 
too  much  conftrained  and  tyrannized  over,  (bould  be 
treated  with  the  fame  lenity  as  a  ychtng  cok.  The 
fpurs  are  improper  to  be  ufed  to  either:  inftead  of 
which  a  fwitch  (hould  be  ufed,  in  order  to  driye  him 
forward,  as  he  *wiU  be  thus  lefs  alarmed ;  becaufe  the 
fpurs  furprize  a  horfe,  abate  his  courage,  and  are  more 
likely  to  make  him  jreftive,  than  to  oblige  him  to  go 
forward,  if  he  refufes  to  do  fo.  There  is  likewife  ano- 
ther method  to  punifh  a  re^ve  horfe,  which  is  to  make 
him  go  backward  the  nioment  he  begins  to  refift.  Thefe 
corret^ons  generally  fucceed  \  but  the  general  rule  is  to 
pufh  and  carry  your  horfe  forward,  whenever  he  refufes. 
to  advance,  and  continues  in  the  fame  place,  and 
defends  himfelf  either  by  turning  or  flinging  his  croups 
on  one  fide  or  the  other  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  nothing 
is  fo  efficacious  as  to  puih  him  f(vward  vigorouAy. 

RETAIN,  is  what  we  call  >o}d  in  fpeaking  of 
mares  that  conceive  and  hold  after  covering. 

RETR  AITS,  or  Paicics.  If  a  prick  with  a  nail  be 
neglcAcd,  it  may  occafioa^  a  very  dangerous  fore,  and 
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After  (b  Into  tke  ftift,  that  tkt  foot  ctnnot  be  flnrtd 
without  extreme  difficulcv;  and  therefore  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  avoia  fiich  fatal  confequenees. 

When  a  hniefy  in  flioeing  a  horfe)  perceives  that  he 
complains  and  (brinks  at  every  blow  upon  the  mriH  it 
fhould  be  immediately  pulled  out;  and  if  the  blood 
fbttoWy  there  is  no  danger ;  only  he  muft  not  drive 
another  naU  in  the  fame  place.  Such  an  actideiit  feidom 
makes  a  horfe  hsit^  and  be  may  be  ridden  immediately 
after  it. 

When  a  horfe  halts  immediately  after  he  is  fbod, 
you  ntay  reafonably  conclude  that  fdme  of  the  nails  prefs 
the  vein,  or  touch  him  in  the  quick. 
'  To  know  where  the  grief  ties,  take  up  his  lame  f6ot. 
and  knock  with  your  flioeing-hammer  at  the  found 
foot,  (for  fome  /kittiOi  horfes  will  Kft  ep  their  foot 
when  you  touch  it,  though  it  be  not  pricked)  that  you 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  hor(e  be 
pricked  when  you  touch  the  lame  foot ;  then  lift  up  the 
found  foot,  and  knock  upon  the  top  of  the  clenches  on 
the  lame  foot  i  then  lift  up  the  others,  and  if  you  per*- 
ceive  that  he  flirinks  in  when  you  ftrike  any  of  the 
nails,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  pricked  in  that 
place. 

REVENUE,  (in  hunting)  a  flefliy  lump  formed 
<3hiefly  of  a  clufter  of  whitifti  worms  on  thehcids  of 
deer,  foppofed  to  occafion  their  cafting  their  horns,  by 
gnawing  them  off  the  roots. 

REVENUE,  h  alfo  ufed  for  a  new  tail  of  a  par- 
ft'idge,  grtswing  after  the  \ap  of  the  former.  This  is 
meafured  by  fingers ;  itnS  thus  they  fcy  a  partridge  of 
two,  three,  or  four  firrgers  revenue. 

RHEUM,  is  Q  flowing  d#wn  of  humours  from  the 
head  upon  the  lower  par(s. 

This  diftemper  in  horf(^s  proceeds  from  cold,  which 
makes  his  teeth  lo^fe,'  and  feem  long,  by  the  flirinking  up 
of  his  gums ;  which  will  fpoil  his  feedmg,  fo  that 
Cbe  meat  will  lie  m  a  lump  in  his  jaws. 

RHEUMATIC  Eyes  in  Horses,  are  caufcd  by  a 
flux  of  humours  diftiHing  from  the  brain,  and  fome 
Cimes  by  a  Mow.  The  figns  are  a  continual  watering 
of  the  eye,  and  his  clofe  (hutting  the  lids ;  and  feme- 
times  attended  with  a  little  fwelling. 
'  In  order  for  the  cure  of  it,  i.  Mix  common  bole  am- 
moniac in  powder,  with  vinegar,  and  the  white  of  two 
eggs,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  paft'e,  and  apply  it  in 
the  morning'  about  the  eye,  for  the  compafs  of  half  an 
Inch  round,  and  bathe  the  eye  with  aqua  vit« :  or, 

Roaft  a  new-laid  ege  hard,  take  off  the  (hell,  and 
cut  it  through  the  middle;  and  having  taken  out  the 
yolk,  put  >fhite  vitriol,  about  the  bignefs  o£  a  nut,  in 
the  middle  of  it;  join  the  two  halves  of  the  egg,  and 
wrap  all  in  a  piece  of  clean  fine  Knen;  infufe  it  in  half 
a  glafs  of  rofe-'water  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours ;  then 
throw  away  the  foaked  egg,  and  put  eight  or  ten  drops  of 
the  water  into  the  eyes  of  the  horfe  with  a  feather, 
Biorhing  and  evening,  and  it  will  quickfy  complete  the 
cure. 

RHEUMATISM  IN  HoRSBi.  It  is  defined  a  chronic 
local  cold,  hs  feat  is  among  the  integuments  of  the 
wufcles  and  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  it  confifts  of 
infpiflated  nueus  left  upon,  their  fafcia,  paining  then 


when  they  move,  and  rub  againll  ir,  like  any  extra^ 
neotts  material.  It  is  probable  the  fciatica,  ot  Wp- 
gout  in  horfes,  b  merely  a  rheumatifm;  at  leaft  there  is 
no  danger  in  confounding  them,  fince  their  cure  will  be 
the  fame.  Dr.  Bracken  fays,  the  rheumatifm  is  properly 
a  diforder  of  the  ftrong  and  robuft ;  by  which  he  meant 
that  the  vigorous  mufcular  contra^ons  of  fiich,  are  moft 
reteutive  of  the  morbid  humour ;  but  as  fimilar  effects 
fometimes  happen  from  oppofite  caufes,  the  difeafe 
may  remain  nxed  in  a  weak  habit,  from  deficient 
irritability,  and  infufflcient  energy  in  the  fibrous  adtions 
tocaftitoE  • 

The  grand  difficulty  lies  in  afeertaining  the  difeafe, 
which  is  fometimes  vagous  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  the  (boulders  are  often  aff*e£led ;  but  that  con- 
firmed fpecies  particularly  defigned  here,  is  ufually 
feated  in  and  about  the  hip-joint  and  membranes  ad- 
jacent. The  horfe  goes  lame,  from  no  vifible  caufe, 
but  from  a  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe  a  wading  cif 
the  parts  may  efifue.  The  fight  and  touch  muft  deter- 
mine the  cafe,  diftinguifhing  it  from  lamencfs  in  the 
foot,  the  tendon,  the  hock  or  ftifle,  or  from  the  pains 
occafioned  by  initient  fpavins,  oi^  curbs.  Could  cer- 
tainty be  produced,  no  method  would  be  attended  with 
fo  probable  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure,  as  the  a£lual 
cautery:  holes  being  bored  with  a  fmall  iron,  vcfry 
deep  into  the  mufcular  parts  near  the  nervous  fciaticas, 
and  the  iflues  c\o(k  covered  or  bliftered,  left  to  dif- 
charge  a  confiderable  lime.  Bracken,  who  was  equally 
a  bold  and  judicious  praAitioner,  recommends  this  to 
human  patients,  and  records  the  cure  of  an  inveterate 
fciatica  by  this  method,  upon  a  jolly  hoftefs  of  York- 
fhire.    • 

The  Cure.  Bleed.  Rub  the  parts  afltiSed  with  fpi- 
rits  well  camphorated,  and  oil,  or  ox-gall,  mixed,  twice 
a  day,  keeping  on  if  poffiblea  thick  woolly  bandage,  well 
foaked  in  the  mixture.  A  mercurial  purge,  A  week 
after,  the  antimonial  beer,  to  be  continued  three  weeks 
or  longer;  the  horfe  kept  conftantly  well  clothed,  with 
walking  exercife  twice  a  day,  the  weather  permitting. 
Warm  bath,  with  much  fri^ion  of  the  parts;  after- 
wards fwimming  in  a  river  occafionally. 

But  the  only  cure  to  be  depended  upon  is  a  month's 
run  at  fait  marlhes  in  the  fpring,  and  being  continued 
abroad  in  fome  (hady  place  till  autumn ;  afterwards 
mercurial  phyfic,  and  the  beft  flablc  care. 

Embrocation  from  Bracken.  Nerve  ointment,  and 
foldiers  ointment,  two  ounces;  camphor,  twodrachms; 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  Peter,  each  three  drachms ; 
fpirits  of  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms.  Mix  well,  and 
keep  in  a  pot  flopped  clofe  with  a  bladder.  Shave  off 
the  hair,  lather  with  foap,  and  when  dry,  anoint  twice 
a  day. 

Turpentim  drinky  fi-om  the  fame.  Take  stherial  oil 
of  turpentine  from  Apothecaries  Hall,  half  an  ounce; 
three  yolks  of  eggs,  three  ounces  of  treacle  ;  mix. 
Give  this  cold  in  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  repeat 
it  every  third  day,  for  three  turns.  Cover  with  thick 
blankets.     Moderate  walking  exercife. 

Balfs  of  guaiacum  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  cinnabar 
of  anciitiony,  one  ounce,  mrxed  with  cordial  ball,  half 
a  pound,  and  worked  up  wth  fyrup  of  the  fine  openinjf 
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roots,  are  recommended*  Blifterin^  the  |»atFt^w^l 
fometimes  fucceed.  Do  not  the  innAbitants  of  Bath 
and  Buxton  extend  the  ufe  of  their  warm  bath^  to  their 
rheumatic  horfes  ? 

RIBS  OF-  A  HoRSB,  fliould  be  circular  and  fullj 
taking  their  compafs  from  their  very  back-bone. 

RICHES)  (hunting  term)  a  company  of  martens  or 
iables, 

.  To  RIDE  is  fo  familiar  and  appropiate  a  term  for 
-cxercife  on  horfeback,  that  it  is  impolTible  to  make  ic 
clearer  by  any  pcriphrafis*  It  is  nearly  fynonymous  with 
the  Latin  word  equito^  but  is  in  proper  language  more 
confined  to  motion  on  horfeback  than  the  I^tin  word  : 
for  Caefar  ufes  equito  for  the  evolutions  of  the  war 
.chariots  of  the  Britons,  but  riding  in  a  carriage  is, 
except  by  the  vulgar^  confined  to  the  language  of  the 
.nurfery.  It  is  indeed  figuratively  ufcd  for  fliips  at 
'  anchor,  and  by  analogy,  the  place  where  fljips  ride  is 
called  a  road. 

What  is  commonly  called  riding  the  great  horfe,  but 
more  properly  the  menage,  is  amply  difcuJBed  under 
various  heads  in  this  dictionary.  But  fuch  riding,  has 
the  Came  relation  to  riding,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
that  the  military  exeroife,  and  dancing  have  to  the 
general  ufe  of  the  ligibs  of  a  man  'in  walkings  and 
junning^  and  the  travelkr  and  the  fportfman,  if  they 
have  only  been  trained  in  the  riding  fchool,  will  hav^ 
jmuch  to  unlearn,  or  they  will  find  their  horfes  ill  able 
to  carry  them  through  a  long  .journey,  or  a  long  chafe. 
To  attain  perfe<ftion  in  this,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  give 
rules,  as  in  walking  and  running  the  a£Hve  and  the 
alert  will  naturally  fall  into  that  mode  which  is  mod 
eafy  to  themfelves  and  their  horfes,  which  no  inftrudion 
,will   enable  the   unwieldy  and  the  indolent  to  imitate. 

Let  it  not  move  the  indignation  of  the  literati  if 
weiliuftrate  this  by  the  ccmparifon  of^the  poet  and  the 
profe  writer  ;  rules  may  be  -given  tor  the  compofitioa 
offmooth  yerfe,  but  not  for  the  compofition  of  har- 
'  monious  profe.  We  (hall  therefore  confine  our  ob- 
iervations  here  to  tliat  part  of  the  art  of  riding  which 
will  bcfl:  ennble  (he  fponfman  to  keep  in  with  a  pack  of 
hard- running  hounds.  We  have  already  hazarded  an 
opinion  (tee  the  article  Hare  Hunting)  that  more  hard 
riding  and  bold  leaps  attend  the  hare  chase  than  ihc  fox 
chafe,  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for  \  all  that  the 
boldeft  fox  hunter  can  exped  in  a  ftrange  country  is  to 
keep  tolerably  near  the  hounds,  to  come  up  with  them 
at  a  fault,  and  to  be  in  at  the  death  ;  and  this  can  be 
only  done  by  pufhing  on  in  that  line  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  quarter  the  wind  is  in  will 
enable  him  to  be  almoft  ccrrain  the  fox  will  take  ;  and 
a  flranger,  though  the  boldell  rider  in  England,  will  be 
thrown  out,  if  he  will  not  keep  his  eye  on  the  huntfman 
or  fome  fpoflfman  ufed  to  the  countty ;  and  on  this 
princi^ile  it  is- that  Mr.  Beckford  advifes  the  fqx  hunter 
rather  to  get  off  at  a  bad   leap  than  look  about  for  a 

fjood  one ;  and  on  the  fame  principle,  confidering  how 
bldom  the  fox  hunter  is  a£lually  with  the  hounds,  it 
was  that  king  Charles  the  fccond  called  fox  hunting, 
riding  poft  out  of  the  way.  But  as  the  purfuit  of  the 
hare  is  not  attended  with  the  fame  cnthufiafm  as  that  of 
the  fox,  and  (he  is  not  fo  perC&vertng  in  her  courfe,  the 


0oly:pUiifure<rf' the  Iceen  fpoitftnto  arijbs  firom  being 
always  with  $he  hounds  and  feetog  th^  diiFerent  hits  they 
make,  which  on  a  good  fce^nting  day,  as  moft  packs  of; 
harriers  now  are  jlwarf  fox  hounds,,  will  require  great 
and  continual  exertion  botji  of  horfe  atid  rider.  See  the 
article  H9R,SEMANSHIP. 

'  RIDGES,  wWrikiclbs OF  a  Horse's  MouTH,are 
the  rifrngs  of  th^  ilefh  in  the  roof  of  hh  mouth,  whidi 
run  acrols  from  qne  fide. of  the  jaw  to  t.he  other,  like 
flefhy  ridges  with  interjacent  furrows  or  finking  cavir. 
ties.  It  is  upon  the  third  or  fourth  ridge  that  we  give 
a  ilrokp  with  the  horn,  l^  order  to  blood  a  horfe  whofe 
mouth  is  over-heated. 

RIDG£LLNG,  the  ra^Xe  of  any  beaft  that  has  beea 
but  half  cut, 

Blc^dy  RIFTS  in  the  Palate  of  a  Hqrsb.  First 
wafli  (he  fore  place  with  vinegar  and  felt  till  ic  be  raw,-^ 
then  rub  the  fore  f^ace  with  honey  and  the  ppwdcr  of 
jet,  and  this  will  fpon  heal  it :  or  elfe  you  niay  boil  a 
iiandfdl  of  the  inward  bark  of  jelm  in  a  pint  2nd  a  hal{ 
of  fpriog  water  till  it  is  half  wafted,  and  to  this  add  a 
iittle  honey,  and  ufe  it  warm  two  01:  three  times  a 
day. 

RIG,  a  horfe  that  has  had  one  of  his  fiones  cut  out, 
and  yet  has  got  a  colt. 

RING-BONE  IN  A  Horse,  is  a  hard,,  callous,  or 
brawny,  fwelliftg,  growing  on  one  of  the  tendons,  be-, 
tween  the  coronet  and  pafteru-^joint,  aiid  ftick^  very  fad;  ^ 
to  the  paftern ;  fo  that  if  it  be  not  taken  care  of  betimes, 
it  caufes  incurable  lamene6.  Sometimes  it  9|>pears  no 
bigger  than  a  bean,  but  afterwards  rifes  tp  half  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  fmail  apple,  fpreading  on  both  fides  the  paf- 
tern,  with  a  little  rifing  between  them* 

1  his  evil  comes  both  naturally  and  accidentally,  ^ 
firft  being  from  the  ftallion  or  marc  \  whereas  the 
other  proceeds  from  fome  blow  of  a  horfe,  or  a  drain 
caufed  by  curvetting,  bounding  turns,  or  races. 

RING-TAIL,  a  kind  of  puttock  or  kite,  having 
whitiih  feathers  about  the  tail. 

RING-WALK,  a  round  walk  made  by  hungers. 

RIVET,  is  the  extremity  of  the  hail  that  refts  upoa 
the  horn  when  you  flioc  a  hone. 

ROADSTER.     5/<f  Travelling  House. 
'   ROACH-     This  fifti  it  not  accounted  a  delicate  fifli, 
and  is  reckoned  as  fimple  as  the  carp  is  crafty. 

They  are  more  to  be  efleemed  which  arc  found  in 
livers  than  in  ponds,  though  thofe  that  breed  in  ponds 
are  much  larger.  It  is  a  filh  of  no  great  reputation  for 
his  dainty  taite,  and  his  fpawn  is  accoun^d  m^ich  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him.  And  you  may  take  notice, 
that  as  the  carp/is  accounted  the  water-fox  for  his  cun- 
ning, fo  the  roach  is  accounted  the  water- flieep,  for  bi^ 
fimplicity  or  foolifiineis.  It  is  noted  that  the  roach 
and  dace  recover  ftrength,  and  grow  in  feafoa  a  fort- 
night after  fpawning;  the  barbel  and  chub  in  a  month, 
the  trout  in  four  months,  and  the  falmoniii  the  like, 
time,  if  he  gets  into  the  fea,  and  after  into  frefli 
water.  '  *^  .       . 

The  fcafon  for  fiftiing  for  roach,  in  the  Thames,  be- 
gins about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  contitiues  much 
longar  than  it  is  either  pleaiant  or  fafe  to  fifli.  It 
requires  fome  (kill  to  hit.  the  time  of,  taking  .them 
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exaiftly ;  for  all  the  fummer  long  tjbey  Ihre  op  the  wccrf, 
which  they  do  uot  foriake  for  the.  deeps  till  it  becomes 
putrid;  and  that  is  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
teafon  is  wet  or  dry  :  for  you  are  to  know,  that  much 
rain  haflens  the  rotting  of  the  weed.  I  fay  It  requires 
fome  (kill  to  hit  the  time ;  for  the  fi(hermen  who  live 
in  all  the  towns  along  the  river,  from  Chifwick  to 
Stains,  are  about  this  time  nightly  upon  the  watch,  as 
foon  as  the  fi(h  come  out  to  fweep  them  away  with  a 
drag-net ;  and  our  poor  patient  angler  is  left  baiting 
tbe  ground,  and  adjufting  his  tackle,  to  catch  thole 
V9ry  fifh  which,  perhaps^  the  night  before  had  been 
carried  to  Billingfgate. 

There  is  a  kijid  of  baftard  fmall  roach,  that  breeds  in 
ponds,  with  a  very  forked  tail,  and  of  a  very  fthall  fize ; 
which  fon^e  fay  is  bred  by  the  bream  and  rieht  ro^ich. 
Some  ponds  are  fiored  with  thefe  beyond  bdief ;  and 
knowinz  men,  that  know  their  difference,  call  them 
ruds.  They  differ  from  the  true  roach,  as  much  as  a 
herring  from  a  pilchard;  and  this  baftard  breed  of 
roach  is  now  fcattered  in  many  rivers,  but  not, in  the 
Thames,  which  affords  the  largeft  and  fatteft  in  this 
nation. 

The  roach  is  a  leather- mouthed  fifli,  and  has  a  kind  pf 
faw-  like  teeth  in  his  throat. 

In  April,  the  cad-bait,  or  worms,  are  proper  baits 
for  him ;  in  fummer,  angle  for  him  with  fmall  white 
fnails,  or  flies ;  bi^t  obferve  that  they  muft  be  under 
water,  for  he  will  not  bite  at  the  top  :  or  you  may  talce 
a  May  fly,  and  with  a  plumb  fink  it  where  you  imagine 
roaches  fie,  whether  in  deep  water,  or  near  the  pods 
and  piles  of  a  bridge  or  wear.  Having  fo  done,  do  not 
haft  ily,  but  gently  pull  up  your  fly;  and  if  there  be  any 
roach  there,  you  will  fee  him  purfue  and  take  it  near 
the  furface  of  the  water. 

In  autumn  you  may  angle  for  him  with  pafte  only,, 
made  of  crumbs  of  fine  white  bread,  moulded  with  a 
little  water  in  your  Kands,  till  it  becomes  tobgh  pafte  ; 
and  colour  it,  but  not  very  deep,  with  red  lead  ;  with 
which  you  may  mix  a  litt^lc  fine  cotton,  or  lint,  and  a 
little  butter.  Thefe  laft  are  to  make  It  hold  on,  and 
not  wafli  off  your  hook ;  with  which  you  muft  fifli  with 
much  circumfpedlion,  left  you  lole  your  bait. '  In 
winter  you  may  alfo  fiOi  for  roach  with  pafte ;  yet 
gentles  are  then  better  bait. 

There  is  another  exctllent  bait  experienced  to  be  very 
good,  either  for  winter  or  fummer,  viz. 

Take  a  handful  of  well-dried  malt,  and  put  it  into  a 
di^  of  water;  and  having  grubbed  it  and  waflied  it 
between  your  hands  till  it  be  clean  and  free  from 
hufks,  pour  that  water  from  it,  and  put  in  a  little  frefli 
water ;  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
preuy  foft ;  then  pour  the  water  from  it,  and  with  a 
(harp  knife  turning  the  fprout  end  of  the  corn  upward, 
take  off  the  back  part  of  the  hulk  with  the  point  of 
your  knife,  leaving  a  kind  of  inward  huik  on  the  corn, 
otherwife  you  fpoil  all :  then  cut  off  a  little  of  the 
fprout  end,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  alfo  a 
very  little  of  the  other  end,  for  the  hook  to 
^nter.  . 

^^  h^n  you  make  ufe  of  this  bait,  now  and  then  caft  a 
little  of  it  into  the  water ;  aad  if  your  book  be  fmall 


and  good,  you  will  find  it  an  excellent  bait  either  for 
roach  or  dace.  -  ' 

Another  good  bait  is  the  young  brood  of  wafps  or 
bees,  if  you  dip  their  heads  in  blood.  At  likewife  the 
thick  blood  of  a  Iheep,  being  half  dried  on  a  trencher, 
and  then  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  as  will  beft  fu it  your 
hook.  A  little  fait  will  preferve  it  from  turning  black, 
and  make  it  the  better. 

Or  you  may  take  a  handful  or  two  of  the  largeft 
and  beft  wheat  you  can  get,  boil  it  in  a  little  milk  till 
it  is  foft,  then  fray  it  gently  with  honey  and  a  little 
beaten  faffron  diffolved  in  milk.  » 

The  way  of  fiftiing  for  roach  at  London  Bridge,  is 
after  this  manner.  In  the  months  of  Junfe  and  July, 
there  are  a  great  many  of  thofe  fiOi  refort  to  that  place, 
where  thofe  that  make  a  trade  of  it  take  a  ftrong  cord, 
at  the  end  whereof  is  fattened  a  three  pound  weight, 
and  .a  foot  above  the  lead  is  fattened  a  packthread  of 
twelve  feet  long  to  the  cord  ;  and  to  the  packthread,,  at 
convenient  diftances,  iire  faftened  a  dozen  ftrong  links 
of  hair,  with  roach-hooks  at  the  end,  baited  with  a 
white  fnail,  or  perriwinkle  ;  then  holding  the  cord  in 
their  hands,  the  biting  of  the  fifti  draws  the  packthread, 
and  the  packthread  the  cord,  which  is  a  fien^l  to  pull 
up ;  by  which  means  they  fometimes  pull  up  half 
a  dozen,  but  feldom  lefs  than  iwo  or  three  at  a 
(Iraught. 

ROAN.  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a  bay  forrel,  or  . 
black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots,  interfperfed 
very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured  coat  is  accom- 
panied with  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities,  he  is 
called  a  roan  with  .a  bIackmoor*s  head  ;  and  if  the 
fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep  forrel,  it  is 
calfed  a  claret  roan. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST.  This  bird  is  feen  in  win- 
ter  upon  the  tops  of  houfes,  and  roofs,  and  upon  all 
forts  of  old  ruins,  moft  commonly  on  that  fide  that  the 
fun  rifes  and  fhines  in  the  morning,  or  under  fome  co« 
vert,  where  the  cold  and  wind  may  not  pinch  him;  and 
therefore  his  cage  (hould  be  lined. 

It  will  fing  fweetly.  They  breed  in  the  fpring,  and  ' 
commonly  three  times  a  year,  viz.  April,  May,  and 
June.  They  ntoke  their  nefts  with  dry  greenifli  mofs, 
and  quilt  them  within  with  a  little  wood  and  hair.  They 
have  feldom  above  five  young  ones,  and  not  under  four; 
and  build  in  fome  hay-houfe,  or  barn,  or  rick  of  hay; 
The  young  may  be  taken  when  they  are  about  ten  days 
old,  and  kept  in  a  litile  balket  or  box  ;  but  if  they  are 
let  alone  to  lie  too  long  in  the  neft,  they  will  be  fullcn, 
and  confequently  more  troublefome  to  bring  up. 

They  muft  be  fed  with  fheep*s  heart  and  egg  minced 
fmall,  as  nightingales  are ;  but  a  little  at  once,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  bad  digeftion  ;  for  they  are  apt-to  throw  up 
their  meat  again. 

tic  fure  they  lie  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night.  When 
you  find  them  begin  to  be  ftrong,  they  may  be  caged, 
with  fome  mofs  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,^  that  they 
may  hang  warm ;  and  put  fome  meat  into  a  pan  or  box, 
both  of  fheeps^  heart  and  egg,  and  alfo  pafte  ;  and  let 
them  have  fome  of  the  wood-lark's  mixed  meat  by 
them. 

To  uke  a  robin  with  a  pit-fall  is  fo  well  known,  that 
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I  ntei  fay  ftoihing  of  it ;  but  with  a  tr^-ca^e  and  a 
meal-worm  many  may  fometimes  be  taken  m  a  day. 
Mike  choice  of  the  bird  you  hear  fmg,  and  to  know 
whether  it  be  a  cock  or  a  hen,  you  will  find  the  bread  of 
the  cock  more  of  a  dark  red  than  the  hen's,  and  his  red 
go  up  farther  on  the  head. 

This  bird  is  incident  to  the  cramp,  and  a  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  which  makes  him  often  fall  off  from  his 
perch  upon  his  back.  It  is  prefent  death,  u^lefs  he  has 
fome  help  fpecdily  given  him. 

As  for  the  cramp,  the  bed  remedy  to  prevent  it,  is  to 
keep  him  warm  and  clean  in  his  cage ;  that  his  feet  be 
not  clogged,  whereby  the  joints  are  frequently  eaten  off, 
artd  the  dung  is  fo  fad  bound  on,  that  it  makes  his  nails 
afid  feet  rot  off,  which  takes  away  the  very  life  and  fpirit 
cf  the  bird. 

If  you  perceive  him  drooping  and  fickly,  give  him  three 
or  four  meal-worms  and  fpiders,  and  it  will  refrefti  him. 

But  for  the  giddinefs  in  the  head,  give  him  fix  or 
feVen  earwigs  in  a  week,  and  he  will  never  be  troubled 
with  it. 

If  you  find  he  has  little  at)petite  to  eat,  give  him  now 
aAd  then  fix  or  feven  hog-lice;  and  let  him  never  want 
water  that  is  frefli  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

And  to  make  him  cheerful  and  long-winded,  give 
him  once  a  week,  in  his  water,  a  blade  or  two  of  faf- 
fron,  and  a  flice  of  liquorice ',  which  will  advance  his 
ibng  or  whiftling  much. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  bird*8  life,  he  feldom  lives 
above  feven  years,  he  is  fo  fuWe<Sl  to  the  falling-ficknefs, 
cramp,  and  oppreffion  of  the  ftomach  i  but  to  catch  this 
bird  at  all,  or  confine  it  in  a  cage,  is  reckoned,  as  great  a 
crime,  by  the  lower  order  of  fociety,  as  to  (hoot,  or  en- 
trap a  fox,  is  by  foxhunters.  ■ 

ROCK-FISHING,  is  to  be  followed  only  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  and  is  chiefly  pradifed  in  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft  parts  of  England,  and  in  fome  places  in 
Ireland.  In  this  laft  mentioned  country,  the  rocks  of 
Diinleary,  which  are  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
the  neareft  part  about  five  miles  eaftward  of  Dublin,  are 
remarkable  for  this  way  of  fifliing,' 

When  you  fifti  for  haddocks,  your  lin^s  muft  be  deep 
ill  the  water,  and  your  hook  baited  with  two  or  three 
lob-worms.  Your  tackle  muft  be  ftrongj  for  they 
ftVuggle  hard,  cfpecially  if  they  have  arrived  to  a  tole- 
rable growth. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  fea-fi(hing,  namely,  in  a  (hip 
under  fail,  your  line  ought  to  be  fixty  fathoms  in 
length,  having  a  large  hook  affixed  to  it,  and  a  piece  of 
lead  fufEcient  to  keep  it  as  deep  under  water  as  pof- 
fible.  Your  line  muft  be  made  of  herap,  and  faftene^  to 
the  gunwale  of  the  fhip. 

Cod,  mackerel,  and  larg6  haddock,  are  the  fifh 
ufually  taken  in  this  way,  and  fometimes  ling.  The 
bait  for  them,  except  for  the  macekrel,  is  a  piece  of 
raw  beef;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  feel  either  of  them 
bile,  even  though  you  hold  the  line  in  your  hand,  by 
r^afon  of  the  continual  motion  of  the  (hip. 

It  is  in  vain  to  filh  for  mackerel,  except  when  the 
ihtp  lies- by,  or  is  becalmed.  A  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth 
h.ung  upon  a  book,  is  the  firft  bait  that  is  ufed  s  which 


never  faHs  of  anffwering  the  intent  ifc  was  deCgnedfoi^. 
When  you  have  tjafcen  a  mtekerd,  cut  a  '  Aiii  piejee  off 
fi-om  the  tail,  a  fjtdc'  above  the  fin,  antf  jwact  ft  updi 
your  hook,  and  you  need  not  (fear  taking  many  of  *thenr. 
Thus  one  or  two  will  ferre  for  baits,  till  you  are  tired 
of  the  fport.  One  mackerel,  if  dreffed  as  ibon  as  it  is 
taken,  wili  be  preferable  to  a  dodsen  that  ar6  brought  to 
fhore. 

ROCK-SHOOTING.  The  afto^iflifng  number 
of  fea-fowh  of  all  forts,  fi^ses,  and  colours,'that  rribrt  an- 
nually to  the  rocks,  at  the  back  of  the  Me  of  Wight,  ^  to 
depofit  their  eggs,  is  almoft  incredible.  Oentlertien  come 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  months'df  Majr 
and  June,  for  the  purpofe  of  fcootiog  tftwrn ;  they  are  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  a  boatful  may  be  (hot  rn  a  momingw 
Neither  this  divcrfion,  nor  fgvaHow  (hooting,  are  good 
fchools  for  the  tiro.  See  immediately  after  wild-fowl 
ftooting,  in  the  Article  Jhocting,  in  this  work.  The 
eggs  of  thcfe  birds,  are  very  good  to  leat,  and  are  not 
unlike  plovets  eggs,  but  much  larger. 

RODS  (in  angling).  If  you  fifli  with  more  than  one 
hair,  or  with  a  filk-worm  gut,  red  deal  is  liiuch  the 
beft>  withliickery  top,  the  whole  rod  being  about  four 
yards  long.;  but  for  a  fmall  fly,  with  fingle  hair,  about 
three  yards,  very  flender,  the  top  of  the  yeilowifti 
hickory,  with  about  nine  inches  of  whalebone,  and  very 
near  as  long  as  the  ftock ;  the  ftoek  of  white  dbal,  not 
too  rufli-grown.  Let  it  be  thick  at  the  bottom ;  which 
will  prevent  it  from  being  top-heavy,  and  make  it  light 
in  the  hand. 

A  rod  for  falmon  or  large  Chub,  the  ftock  of  red  deal 
or  a(h,  about  ten  feer,  the  top  about  feven,  proportroiied 
as  above ;  the  top  of  the  beft  cane  or  hickery,  but  not 
too  flender.     Get  it  looped,  and  u(e  a  wheel. 

The  time  to  provide  joints  fot  your  rods  is  near  the 
winter  folflice :  if  pof&ble,  between  the  middle  of  No- 
vember and  Chrrftmas-Day,  or  at  furtheft  between  the 
c^d  of  Oftobcr  and  the  beginningof  January  j  the  fap 
continuing  to  defdend  till  towards  Noverni>er,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  January  it  ceafes.  The  ftocks  or  buts 
(hould  be  of  ground  hazle,  ground  a(h,  or  ground  wil- 
low; though  very  good  one^  are  fometimes  made  of 
juniper,  bay-tree,  or  elder  (hoots.  Stocks  ought  not  to 
be  above  two  6t  three  feet  irt  length,  and  every  joint 
beyond  it  fliould  grow  gradually  taper  to  the  end  of  the 
top.  Choofe  the  wood  that  ihoots  direSly  from  the 
ground,  and  not  froir^  any  ftump ;  becaufe  thefe  latter 
are  never  fo  exa£tly  fliaped. 

Hazle  tops  are  preferred  to  all  others ;  and  the  next  to 
them  are  y6w,  crab-tree,  or  black- thorn.  Some  in* 
deed  ufe  the  bamboo  cane,  and  fay  it  excds  the  beft 
hazle. 

fiut  as  the  hazle  is  freeft  from  knots,  and  of^the  fineft 
natural  fliape,  it  fecms  fittcft  for  the  purpofe.'  If  they 
are  a  litde  warped,  you  may  bring  them  ftraight  at  a 
£re ;  and  if  they  have  any  knots  or  excreicences,  you 
muft  take  them  ofi^  with  a  (harp  knife ;  though,  if  po£. 
fible,  avoid  gathering  fuch  as  have  either  of  thefe  de- 
fers. 

For  the  ground  angle,  efpecially  ia  muddy  waters, 
the  cane  or  rec4  is  preferred  for  a  ftock;  .  It  (hould  be 
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:hree  jrairds  and  m  half  long^  with  a  (op  of  bizle,  con* 
lifting  of  one^  two,  or  three  pieces,  sJI  of  them  together 
:wo  yards,  or  one  and  a  half  long,  at  leaft,  including  the 
Mkhakbonc:  your  rod  will  then  be  in  ail  five  yards 
ind  a  half,  or  five  vards  long,  at  Icaft.  The  fttffnefs  of 
Ehe  cane  is  helped  by  the  length  and'ftrengtb  of  the 
top ;  the  pliant  and  regular  bending  of  which  preferves 
the  line. 

Having  got  an  bazle  (op,  made  of  vour  defired  length, 
cut  off  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  fmall  end  ;  th^  piece 
neatly  to  the  remaining  part  a  final!  piece  of  round, 
fmooth,  and  taper  whalH>one,  of  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
and  whip  it  to  the  hasle  with  ftroag  filk,  wdi  rubbed 
with^  the  bed  (hoemaker^t  wax.  At  the  top  of  the 
whalebone  whip  a  narrow  but  ftroiig  noofe  of  hair,  with 
waxed  filk,  to  put  your  Tine  to. 

The  beft  method  to  piece  bazle  and  bone  is,  at  firft 
whip  she  end  of  the  bazle  with  thread,  and  bore  it  with 
a  fquare  piece  of  iron  of  a  fuitable  fiae  ;  then  make  the 
thick  cod  of  the  bone  to  go  into  k,  after  it  has  been 
dipped  in  pitch ;  then  fcrape  off,  file  the  hazle,  and  whip 
it  neatly. 

But  the  neateft  rod!  is  thos  made :— <9et  a  white  deal, 
or  fc-'-boardy  thick,  free  from  kiioci  and  frets,  and  feven 
or  eight  feet  long.  Let  a  dexterovs  joiner  divide  this 
with  a  fiufrJnto  feveral  breadths ;  then»  with  his  planes, 
let  him  flioot  them  round,  fmooth,  and  rudi-|(rownt  or 
taper.  One  of  thcfe  will  be  feven  or  eight  feet  long 
proportioned  to  the  fir,  and  aHb  ruflngrown.  This 
haz^  may  confift  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  yew,  about 
two  feet  long,  made  rounds  t34>er,  and  fmooth ;  add  to 
the  yew  apiece  of  fmall,  round,  and  fmooth  whalebone, 
five  or  fix  inches  long.  This  wiU  be  a  carious  rod,  if 
neatly  worked ;  b«t  be  fure  that  the  deal  for  the  bottom 
be  ftrong  and  round. 

The  r«KJ  for  a  fly,  and  running  worm,  in  a  elear  water, 
muft  by  no  means  be  top*bsavy,  btit  very  well  mounted, 
and  exaSly  proportionable,  as  well  as  (lender  and  gentle 
at  topi  othcrwife  it  will  neither  caft  wdl,  ftrike  readily, 
Bor  ply  and  bend  equally,  which  will  very  much  en- 
danger t\ye  line.  Let  both  the  hazk  and  yew  tops  be 
free  and  clear  from  knots ;  they  will  otherwife  be  often 
in  danger  of  breaking. 

.  As  the  whitenels  of  the  fir  wiH  feare  away  lifli,  you 
mui}  colour  y:  ur  fiock  in  this  manner  :  warm  the  fir  at 
the  finr,  when  iiniflicd  by  the  joiner,  and  then,  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  aqua  for  tit,  Hroke  it  over,  and  thafe 
it  itito  the  wood,  which  it  will  nudce  of  a  pure  cinm- 
oion  colour. 

it  is  (iund  very  ufeful  to  have  ringf ,  or  eyes,  made  of 
fine  wire,  aud  pl.ced  upon  your  rod,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  in  fuch  a  maimer  a«  that  when  you  lay  your 
ejt  to  one,  you  may  fee  through  alt  the  reft.  Through 
thcfe  rings  your  line  muft  run,  which  will  be  kept  in  a 
due  poftpre  by  thar  oieans :  and  you  muft  have  a  winch 
or  wheel  affijbed  to  your  rr^l,  about  a  foot  above  the 
end ;  by  which  you  may,  if  it  (houM  be  proper,  give 
liberty  to  the  fi(h. 

Rods  for  rrorhi  dace,  tench,  chub,  bream,  and  carp 
dlouM  nor  have  the  top  f)  gertle  as  dK»fe  for  fly^  but 
pretty  (Iff.  lo  that  the  rod  may  eicafUy  anfwer  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  :  fot  roach. and  dace  ealy  iiiMIe,  and 


if  ^ou  ftiike  not  in  that  very  moment,  pfpecially  if 
you  fiSi  with  paftc,  or  any  very  tender  bait,  you  mifs 
them  ;  and  a  flender  top  folds  and  bends  with  a  fudden 
jerk. 

In  a  time  of  drought,  fteep  your  rod  in  water  a  little 
before  you  begin  to  angle.  Fallen  to  the  top  of  your 
rod,  or  fin,  with  (hoemaker's  wax  and  filk,  a  noofe  or 
loop  of  hair,  ttat  large,  but  ftrong  and  very  ftraight,  to 
fix  your  line  to. 

Your  top  for  the  running  line  muft  be  alway?  gentle, 
that  the  fim  may  the  more  infenfibly  run  away  with  the 
bait,  and  not  be  feared  with  the  ftifiFaefs  of  the 
tackle. 

To  preferve  hazles,  whether  tops  or  ftocks,  from 
being  worm-eaten  or  rotten,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a  year, 
as  you  think  fit,  rub  them  all  over  with  falad*oil,  tallow, 
or  fweet  butter,  chafing  it  with  your  hand ;  but 
above  all,  keep  them  dr v,  to  prevent  their  rotting,  and~ 
not  too  near  the  fire,  left  they  grow  brittle :  and  in 
thefpring,  before  you  begin  to  angle,  fteep  them  at 
leaft  twelve  hours  in  water.  Set  Angling,  Fishing,  C^r. 

ROD,  is  a  fwitch  carried  by  the  horfeman  in  his 
right  hand,  partly  to  reprefent  a  fword,  and  parti  v  to 
conduA  the  horie,  and  fecond  the  efforts  of  the  band 
and  heels. 

ROD-NET,  a  kind  of  net  for  catching  blackbirds 
and  woodcocks. 

RODGE,  a  fort  of  water  fowl,  fomewhat  like  a 
duck,  but  of  a  lefler  fize. 

ROE,  the  fpawn  or  feed  of  fiOi.  That  of  the  male 
fifhes  b  ufually  diftinguiflied  by  the  foft  roe,  or  melt ; 
and  that  of  the  female  by  the  hard  roe,  or  fpawn. 

ROEBUCIC,  is  called  a  hind  the  firft  year,  a  gyrte 
the  fecond,  a  hemufe  the  third,  a  roebuck  the  fo^rtb» 

ROOKERY,  a  place  where  rooks  build  their  neftf, 
breed  their  yourtg,  and  ufually  inhabit  and  reft  in  the 
nighty  after  they  have  been  abroad  feeding  in  the  day. 
Rooks  may  be  taken  the  fame  way  as  pigeons.  Tbe^r 
are  very  deftruAive  of  corn,  cfpecially  of  wheat,  though 
they  clear  the  ground  of  caterpillars,  that  do  incredible 
damage  by  catmg'~the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  on  this  ac- 
count may  be  confidered  the  farmers  friends.  Tbcf 
fearch  out  the  lands  when  it  is  fown,  and  watching 
them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they  perirei^ 
when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  fliout  up  its  little  blade  ;  m 
this  is  the  time  of  feeding  on  it,  they  will  not  be  ^ 
the  pains  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  in  the  fcwn 
land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a  grain  will 
requite  th^m  for ;  but,  as  foon  as  thefe  blades  ^ppeafr 
they  are  direded,  without  lofs  of  time  or  pains,  by  them 
to  the  places  where  the  grain  lies,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  yaft  ijuamities  qf  them^ 
that  a  good  crop  is  often  thus  deiiroyed  in  embryo» 
After  a  few  days,  the  wheat  b^inning  to  grow,  its 
blades  appear  green  above  ground,  and  then  the  time  of 
danger  from  thefe  birds  is  over  ;  for  then  the  feeds  are 
fo  ur  robbed  of  their  mealy  matter,  that  they  are  of  na 
value  to  that  bird,  and  it  will  no  longer  give  itfejf  the 
trouble  to  deflroy  them. 

The  beft  remedv  the  farmer  has,  is  to  watch  wcH  the 
time  of  the  .corn's  feeing  in  the  condit  on  to  feed  upon  it  ; 
and  as  this  laih  only  a  few  days,  he  ihould  keep  a  boy 
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,  conftzntly  in  pay  to  watch  the  ficlJ  from  (lay  break  till 
the  dufk  of  thj  evening.  Every  time  they  fettle  upon 
the  ground,  or  fly  o\cr  it,  the  boy  is  to  halloo,  and 
throw  up  a  dead  rook  ipto,  the  air:  this  Vi\\\  always- 
make  them  rife,  and  by  degrees  they  will  be  fo  tired  of 

'thisconftant  difturbunce,  that  they  will  feck  out  other 
places  of  preying,  aiid  w  ill  leave  the  ground  even  before 

'  the  time  c  f  the  corn's  being  unfit  for  them.     Th^  reafoii 

'  of  their  riling  at  the  tufling  up  of  their  dead  fcllow- 
creaturts  is,  that  they  are  a  bird  extremely  ap,/rehenfive 

•of  danger,  and  they  are  always  alarmtd  when  one  of 
their  comrades  rife?.  They  take  this  for  the  rifing  of  an 
out-bird,  and  all  fly  ofl:*  at  the  fignal.  The  fhooting 
young  rooks  before  they  fly,  when  they  arc  called  per- 

'chcrs,  is  a  common  exercife  for  young  fliooters,  but 
there  cannot  be  a  worfe,  as  the  ample  tin>e  they  have  to 
adjult  the  aim,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fudJcn  precifion 
required,  by  theperfon  who  fhoots  flying. 

ROPE,  Cord,  or  Strap^  is  a  great  ftrap  tied  round 
a  pillar,  to  which  a  horfe  is  faftened  when  we  begin  to 

auicken  and  fupple  him,  and  teach  him  to  fly  from  the 
lambrier,  and  not  to  gallop  falfe.  In  menages  that 
have  no  pillar,  a  man  flands  in  the  center  of  the  ground 
holding  the  end  of  the  rope^ 

♦  ROPES'fF  TWO  Pillars,  are  die  ropes  or  reins  of 
a  caveflbn,  ufed  to  a  horfe  that  works  between  two 
pillars, 

ROT,  a  diQyrder  which  threatens  fheep  bdbre  it 
falls  among  them  ;  to  prevent  which  obferve  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'  About  Bartholoftiew-tidc,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember,  go  out  in  the  morning  as  foon  as  the  fun  be- 
gins  to  flbine  out  clear,  and  tafte  the  dew  upon  the  grafs 
of  ]rour  pafture;  if  it  be  bitter,  brackifh,  and  many 
long  gliftering  flakes,  or  ftreaks,  like  the  weavii^  of 
'fpiders,  lie  on  it,  and  (o  continue  for  fome  time,  it 
progncfticates  a  rot  or  a  very  unhealthy  winter  for 
fliecp,  efpecially  in  low  wet  grounds,  or  if  they  feed 
amongft  crafs  that  has  not  been  mowed.  To  prevent 
the  rot  takins  bold  of  them,  rub  their  mouths  once  a 
week  with  mt  called  andracei;  diflfolve  it  in  (harp  vi- 
negar^  and  fright  them  early  about  the  paftures  with  a 
dog  till  they  be  well  heated,  for  this  beats  the  mildews 
from  the  grafi,  and  other  dews  that  are  hurtful  to  them 
in  feeding,  alfo  the  nettles,  webs,  and  flafks,  which 
otherwife  they  might  lick  up,  for  thofe  contribute  much 
to  the  rot. 

The  befl  ^rafs  for  (beep  is  that  amongft  which  grows 
a  good  quantity  of  melilot,  f  If-heal,  clover,  cinque- 
fon,  broom,  white  henbane,  or  knot-grafs. 

ROUND,  or  Volt,  is  a  circular  tread. 

To  cut  a  ROUND.  See  Cut. 
'  To  ROUND  A  HoRSB,  or  make  him  R6uNi>t  is  a 
general  exprefiion  for  all  forts  of  menage  upon  rounds ; 
10  that  to  round  a  hor(e  upon  trot,  gallop,  or  otherwife, 
is  to  make  him  carry  his  Shoulders  and  his  haunches 
compadiy  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or  fmaller  circle^ 
without  traverfing  or  bearing  io  a  (ide. 

To  round  your  horfe  the  better,  make  ufe  of  a  cord 
or  ftrapi  hela  in  the  center,  till  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  rounding  and  making  of  points. 

ROUSSIN,  is  a  ftrong  well,  knit,  well  (lowed  borie, 


which  are  commonly  carded 'into  prance  from  Germany 
and  Holland :  though,  it  is  true,  France  itfelf  pro- 
duces fome  fuch;  * 

ROWEL,  the  goad  or  pricks  of  a  fpur,  (haped  like 
the  figure  of  a  flar. 

RO  WELLING  of  Horses:  (5rft,  caft  the  horfe 
upon  fome  faft  place,  make,  a  little  flt  through  the 
flcjn,  three  or  four  inches  below  the  part  ag^i^ieved ; 
but  let  it  be  no  bigger  than  that  you  can  thruft  a  fwan's 
quill  into  it ;  then  raife  the  (kin  from  the  flefb  a  little 
uith  the  coronet,  and  put  in  the  quv|J,  blowing  the 
fkin  from  the  Reth  upwards,  even  to  the  top,  and  all 
over  the  (houlder  ;  (top  the  hoM  with  your  finger  and 
thumbj  and  beat  the  place  blown  all  over  with  a  haste 
fiick,  and  with  youc  hand  difpeHie  the  wind  into  every 
part,  and  let  it  go. 

When  this  is  done,  take  horfe-hair,  or  red  farfenet, 
half  the  thicknefs-of  your  httle  finger,  and  having  pot 
it  into  a  rnwelling  needle  of  (even  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  thruft  it  in  at  the  firft  hole,  and  ptjc  it  upwards, 
and  draw  it  out  above  at  ieaft  (ix  inches  ;  and  if  you 
will,  you  may  put  it  in  another  above  tbat^ahd  xhtn 
tie  the  two  ends  of  the  rowel  together;  move  and  draw 
them  to  and  fro  in  the  (kin ;  but  befo.-v  yoti  put  them  in 
you  muft  anoint  them  with  fweet.  butter  and  hog's 
greafe,  and  every  day  after  likewide,  tor  that  will  make 
the  corruption  run  out  the  better* 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  treatife,  fays,  the 
Frcncji  call  rowels  fmtimiis^  and  are  intended    to  an- 
f  iver  the  (aoae  end  as  it[ws$  in  the  human  body,  namely 
to  evacuate  fuperabundant  juices,  or  to  caufe  revt^lfion, 
or  derivation  from  any  particidar  part^  by  making  a 
general  drain  or  draught.     Rowels  have  a  gradual,  yet 
eflFe^:)u.il  operation,  and  are  of.  excellent  ufe  in  all  ca(es 
of  ftasnated  or  impeded  humours,  in  recent  lamr^nefles 
and  ftrains,  attended    with    inflammatiob ;    in  fudden 
fwellings  from  blows,  where  extravafation,  or  burfting 
of  the  fluids  from  their    v^riTels,  has   taken  place.— 
Bracken  has  queftioned  their  good  eflFeds  on  lean  and 
hide-bound  horfes^  and  in  the  greafe  $  but  experience 
is  furely  againft  him  in  the  latter  cafe,  (ince  rowels 
have  ufually  the  eflfed  of  ftopping,  at  Ieaft   dioiinifli- 
ing,  the  greafy  difcharge  in  the  legs;  and  hide-bouttd 
an3  unthrifty  horfes  ari;  often  fuddenly  amended  by  the 
ufe  of  this  drain,   for  which^  confiderihg  their  cmacr*- 
ated  appearance,    it  feems  diflicult  tu  affign   a  reafon. 
It  is  fcarce  worth  while   to  dcfcribe  the  operation  of 
making  a  rowel,  it  is  a  thing  of  fuch  common  t^tf 
and  every  farrier  who  has  made  one,  in  courfe,  (iip^ 
pofes  he  nas  opened  a  door  for  the  exit  of  foul  humours 
exclu(ively9    reafoning   in    that  ftraight-forvrard   way, 
that  it  is  a  pity  it  (hould  ever  deceive  a  man,  to  wit, 
that  a  difcharge  of  fuch  ill  (isvour,  nnift  need^  be  of  a 
malignant  nature. 

The  parts  proper  for  their  ioferticm,  are  the  cbeft, 
(houlders,  belly,  hips,  infidc  or  outfide  of  the  thighs ; 
but  Mr.  Clarke  objeds  to  their  being  made  between 
the  jaw*booes,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of 
the  jaws.  A  horfe  will  bear  the  difirhargeof  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  them  at  once,  which,  indeed,  in 
tirgent  cafes,  is  abtolutely-fieceflary,  in  order  to  de- 
rive any  confiderable  or  fpeedy  bes^t  from  ^e  prac- 
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tice.  Gibfon  gives  a  very  neceflSiry  CAution  ajgainft 
rowelling  bories  of  a  dropfical  babit^  wifh  poor  and 
wattrjr  blood,  and  when  the  fwellings  appear  upon  theii 
lega,  belly,  and  fteath  ;  in  Tucb  cafe,  the  iffucs  never 
come  to  a  good  digeftioni  inilead  of  .which  a  larc:e  flux 
of  ferous  humours  will  enfue,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  prevent  a^  mortification.  Scbirrus  and  cancer  alfo 
may  be  produced,  from  inferring  rowels  near  ghndu« 
lous  parts,  or  when  the  mufcular  fleOi  may  have  been 
wounded  in  the  operation,  or  bruifed  by  the  continual 
preJTure  -  of  the  hard  leather*.  Should  a  rowel  have 
been  injudicioufly  exhibited  in  a  difeafe,  and  fail  to 
difchargr,  except  a  little  thin  bloody  ichor,  there  is 
danger,  that  tnftead  of  fuppurarini^  properly^  it  may 
ftx>a  turn  gangrenous ;  in  this  cafe  Mr.  Clarke  advtfes 
to  take  out  the  leather  inilantly,  and  foment  the  parts 
with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  chamomile,  and  to  poultice 
repeatedly,  if  the  fituation  will  .  admit  of  it,  alio  to 
bathe  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  turpentine,  defending 
the  wound  from  the  externaV  air ;  if  needful,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  per  day,  may  be  given^ 
either  by  drink  or  balk  1  he  incifion  for  a  rowel  fliould 
be  about  three>eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  in  feparating 
the  (kin  fr^om  the  flcfh,  the  latter  ought  not  to  m 
wounded  or  bruifed;  the  leather  mud  be  very  thin» 
not  lliff  or  bard,  nor  ib  hrge  as  formerlv  in  u(e;  the 
ihape  ^nd  ftze  of  a  crown  pi^e  is  the  moA  proper,  hav* 
tng  a  large  rcmnd  bole  tn  the  middle  ;  cover  the  rowel 
with  \u)t  or  tow,  dipped  io  digeftive  ointment,  and  af- 
ter its  introdudion,.  clofe  the'  orifice  with  a  pledget  of 
tow  dipped  in  ibe  fame.  If  the  operation  fucceed^  the 
fiirrounding  parts  foott  fweli,  and  a  plentiful  difcbarge 
of  fimple  humour  enfues;  w^ich  in  two  or  three  dayr 
wiil  be  changed  into  a  thick  white  pus  or  matter.  The 
time  is  unceruin  for  the  continuance  of  the  difcharge ; 
but  Tt  muit  not  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  leather 
will  be  obliged  to  be  cut  out,  and  a  very  unfightly  in- 
duration or  Jtunp  may  remain.  See  Seiok  and  Far- 
riery. 

ROYAL,  (among  Hunters)  one  of  the  ftarts  of  a 
ftag's  head. 

.RUbUAN  COLOUR  OF  A  Horse,  is  bay,  forrcl,  or 
b^ack>  with  a  little  grey,  or  white  upon  the  flunks, 
but  f<'  that  this  grey  or  white  is  not  predominant  there. 

RULES  FOR  BUViKC  Hi  R»  Es.  What  has  been  treat- 
ed of  under  the  name  of  draught  hnrfe,  concerning 
buying,  il>ape>  ufage,  &r.'  being  confined,  in  a  man- 
ner, wholly  to  thofe  employed  for  plough  and  cart, 
thefe  rulrs  are  more  general  an^l  comprehenfive ;  ai)d 
many  things  under  this  head  are  of  great  ufe,  and  there- 
fore mud  pe  particukrized :  as, 

Eleclion^  which  is  the  end  for  which  a  man  buys, 
and  a  thing  only  ihut  up  in  his  bread. 

Breed  i  which  muft  be  either  taken  from  faithful  re<* 
port,  a  man*s  own  ktiowlcrige,  or  from  fome  known 
and  certain  characters,  by  which  one  ftrain,  or  one 
country,  is  diftingui^hed  from  another^ 

As  the  Neapolitan  horfe  is  known  by  his  h^iwk  nofe, 
the  Span^ih  by  his  fmall  limbs,  the  Barbary  by  bis  fine 
head  and  de*rp  hoof,  the  Dutch  by  the  roughncfs  of  his 
tgs  anJ  the  Englifli  by  his  general  ftrong  knirtiog 
together  5  ai>dib  cf  divers  others*. 


The  colour!  and  though  diere  are  none  exempt  from 
goodnefs,  yet  fome  are  accounted  better  than  others^ 
as  the  dapple  grey  for  beauty;  the  brown  bay  for  fer- 
vice;  the  black,  with  ftlverhair,  for  courage;  and  the 
liard,  and  true  mixed  roan,  for  countenance :  as  for  the 
Ibrrel,  the  black  without  white,  and  the-  unchangef^ 
able  iron-grey,  they  are  reckoned  choleric;  the  bright 
bay,  flea-bitten }  the  black  with  white  marks  are  fan- 
ruinift^;  the  black,  white,  yellow,  dun,  kite-glued, 
and  the  pye-bild,  are  phlegmatic ;  and  the  chefnut, 
the  moufe-dun^  the  red  bay,  and  the  blue  grey,  are 
meVmcholy. 

For  pace  in  general,  with  either  trot^  amUe,  rackj 
or  gallop ;  it  muft  be  referred  to  the  end  for  which  a 
hons  is  bought,  particularly  if  it  be  for  the  war,  run- 
ning, hunting,  or  for  a  man's  own  pleafure,  the  trot 
is  moft  tderablesf  and  this  motion  is  known  by  a  crofs 
moving  of  the  hor(e's  limbs,  as  when  the  fore-leg,  or 
near  hinder-leg,  or  the  near  fore-leg  and  the  fore 
hinder-leg,  mo%ie  and  go  forward  in  one  inftant ;  and 
in  this  m 'tioh,  the  nearer  the  horfe  takes  his  limbs 
fi'om  the  ground,  the  opener,  the  evener,  and  the 
ihorter  is  -hts  pace ;  for  to  take  up  his  feet  flovenly 
{hews  ftumbling  and  lamenefs;  to  tread  narrow  or 
cTofe,  (hews  interfering  or  falling ;  to  ftep  uneven,  in- 
dicates toil  and  wearineis ;  and  to  tread  ftrong,  (hews 
over-reaching. 

Ambling  \  which  is  chofen  for  eafe,  great  men's  feats, 
or  long  travel^  is  a  motion  contrary  to  trotting ;  for 
now  both  the  feet  of  one  fide  muft  move  equiilly  toge- 
ther, that  is,  the  far  fore-lcg  and  the  far  hinder-leg,  and 
the  near  fore- lee  and  the  near  hinder-leg  ;  and  this  mo- 
tion muft  be  juft,  fmooth,  large,  and  nimble;  for  to  tread 
falfe  ukes  away  all  eafe,  to  tread  (hort  rids  no  ground, 
to  tread  Tough  (hews  rolling,  and  to  tread  (low  mews  a 
felfe  pace,  (which  never  continues),  as  alfo  lame« 
nef^. 

Racking  :  a  pace  required  for  buck-hunting,  gallop, 
jng  iin^he  highway,  poft,  hackney,  or  the  like ;  and 
it  i^  th:  fame  motion  as  ambling,  only  it  is  a  fwiftcp 
time, 'and  a  ihorter  tread;  arid  though  it  rids  not  fo 
much  ground,  yet  it  is  a  little  cafitr. 

Gallopii^  is  the  laft,  and  muft  be  joined,  to  all  the 
other  paces;  and  this  every  trotting  and  rackiiig  horfe 
naturally  does,  but  the  ambler  is  a  liitle  unapt  to  ir^ 
becaufe  the  motions  are  both  one,  fo  that  being  put  to 
a  greater,  fwiftnrfs  or  pace  than  formerly  he  had  beeir 
acquainted  wiih,  he  manages  his  legs  confufedly  and 
diforderly,  but  being  trained  gently,  and  made  to  uo-- 
derftand  the  motion,  he  will  as  well  undertake  this  as 
any  trotting  horfe  wha* ever.  Now  in  a  good  gallop, 
you  muft  obfcrve,  ft  ft,  that  the  horfe  takes  up  his  ftet 
nimbly  from  t^c  ground^  but  does  not  raife  them  high, 
that  he  neither  rolls  nor  beat^himfclf,  that  he  ftretchcs  out 
his  fore-legs,  follows  nimbly  with  the  others,  and  nci. 
ther  cuts  under  his  knee  (which  is  called  the  fwifti-cut) 
nor  crofles,  nor  claps  one  foot  on  another,  and  ever 
leads  with  his  fore-foot,  and  not  with  the  near;  fuch 
a  one  is  faid  ever  to  gallop  comely  and  true,  and  he  is 
firteft  for  fpeed,  or  any  fwift  employment ;  but  if  he- 
gallops  round,  and  raifci  bis  fore-feet,  he  is  then  faid 
to   gallop  ftrongly,  and  not-  fwiftly,  and  is   fitteft  foiv  t 
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Iht  great  ftAAe^  the  wm-^^  ^ni  Arong  cncotmtersi  if 
b«  i^Iops  flow,  yet  fare/ he  will  ferve  for  the  high 
/Odd  I  but  if  he  Ubours  hk  fe^c  coofufedly/  and  gaU 
1^9  painfully,  then  the  buyer  miy  conclude  he  is  not 
ftood  for  gfUoping  fervice  $  befides^  it  betrays  feme  hid^ 
o^n  laosenefe  in  hiti>. 

His  Miture ;  which  muft  be  referred  to  the  end  for 
^bich  a  horfe  is  bought ;  ever  o(b(ervin§  that  the  big- 
ge&  are  fitteft  for  ftfong  occafions  and  great  burdens, 
ftrong  draughl?)  and  double  carriage ;  the  middle  fise 
for  pleafure  and  general  ernptoyments ;  and  the  leaft 
for  cafe,  fweet  walks>  and  fummer  hacknic?.  But  to 
be  yet  fomething  more  particular  as  to  the  rule  of' 
choice,  it  is  contained  in  the  difcovery  of  natural  de- 
formitic9^  accidttital  outward  forancesi  or  inirard 
hidden  mifchieft,  which  are  fo  many  and  fo  infinite, 
that  it  is  very  tedious,  though  exceeding  neceflary,  to 
explain  them.  Wherefore  you  ace,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  to 

Obferve  bow  a  horfe  ftands  to  view«  that  is.  ieeing 
liim  ftark  naked  before,  and  placing  yourfeif  before 
his  face,  take  a  ftri<5i  view  of  his  counttnance,  and  the 
chearfulnefs  thereof,  that  being  an  excellent  glafs  whereiii 
to  difcern  hb  goodnefs  and  perfection. 

On  ordering  him  our,  let  tH>  one  be  the  laft  in  the 
fiaUebut  yofirfelf;  you  Aoiild  alfo|  if  poffitrie,  be  the 
firft  in,  left  the  owner,  or  fome  of  bis  quick  emiflarieti 
take  1a\  opportunity  to  fig  him;  a  praftice  common 
ftmong  dealers,  in  order  to  make  the  tail  fliew  as  if  cat^ 
ried  very  high,  when,  in  reality,  the  day  after  he  will  in 
appearance  be  five  pounds  worfe. 

His  ears ; .  w^ch  if  they  are .  fmall)  thin,  (hort, 
pricked,  and  moving,  or  if  they  be  tolog,  be  well  fet  on, 
and  well  carried,  it  is  a  mark  of  beauty,  goodnefs,  and 
•  mettle ;  but  if  they  are  thick,  laved,  or  lolling,  widefer, 
and  unmoving,  then  they  are  figns  of  dullne&f  dogged* 
i)efs,  and  ill- nature. 

His  face;  which,  if  wan,  his  forehead  fweliing  out- 
Ward,  no  mark  or  feather  in  his  face  fet  high  as  ibe¥% 
bis  eves,  or  at  the  top  cf  his  eyes ;  if  he  has  a  white  ftar, 
or  white  ratch  of  an  indifferent  fese,  and  placed  even^  or 
a  white  fnip  on  his  nofe  or  lip^  they  are  all  marks  of 
beauty  and  ^oodnefr :  but  if  his  face  be  flat,  cloudy,  or 
fcouling ;  his  forehead  flat  as  a  trencher,  which  is  called 
mare*raced,  for  the  nnrk  in  his  fr>rehead  ftands  low,  as 
under  his  eyes;  if  his  ftar  or  ratch  ftarrd  awry,  or  in  an 
ill  pofture,  or  inftead  of  a  fnip,  his  nofe  be  raw  or  un« 
hairy,  or  his  £ice  generally  baU,  they  all  denote  de- 
formity. 

The  proper  time  to  examine  his  eyes,  is  tn  a  dark 
ftable,  with  a  candle,  or  rather  in  the  day-time  when  he 
is  led  fi'om  the  ftall ;  c^ufe  the  man  who  leads  htm  to 
ilop  at  the  ftable-door,  juft  as  his  head  peeps  out,  and 
all  his  body  ftill  within.  Never  look  at  the  eye  fall ; 
but  let  your  obfervations  be  oblique.  If  the  white  of 
the  eye  appears  reddiih  at  the  bottom,  or  of  a  colour 
like  a  withered  leaf,  I  would  not  advife  vou  to  pur* 
chafe  him,  A  moon-«yed  horfe  is  known  oy  his  weep- 
ing, and  bv  keeping  his  eyes  almoft  ftut  at  the  beginning 
of  the  diftemper:  as  the  moon  changes,  he  gradually 
recovers  his  fighf,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fees 
as  well  as  before  he  had  the  diioider.     Deaicrh  when 


they  have  fiiCh  ft  horfe  to  fel1»  at  the  time  of  his  weep- 
ing always  tell  you  that  he  has  got  a  bit  of  llraw  or  hanr 
in  his  eye,  or  that  he  has  received  Ibme  blow ;  they  aUo 
bkc  care  to  wipe  away  the  humour,  to  prevent  its  bein^ 
feen  \  but  a  man  fliould  truft  only  bimfelf  in  buying 
of  horfes,  and  above  all  be  very  exa<St  in  examining  the 
eyes.  In  tbts  he  mtvft  have  regard  to  time  and  place 
where  he  makes  the  examination.  Bad  eyes  aaay  appear 
good  in  winter,  when  fnow  is  upon  the  ground ;  and 
often  good  ones  appear  bad,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
the  horfe.  Never  examine  a  borfe's  eyos  by  tbe  fide  of 
a  white  w«ll^  where  the  dealers  always  choofe  to  (hew 
one  that  is  moon-eyed. 

The  moon*«yed  horfe  has  always  one  eye  bigger  thaa 
the  other,  and  above  his  lids  you  may  generally  difcover 
wrinkles  or  circles. 

If  you  obferve  a  flefliy  excrefcence  that  proceetk  from 
the*  corner  of  the  eye,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  pupil« 
and  is  in  fliape  almoft  like  the  be^rd  of  an  oyier, 
though  feemingly  a  anatter  of  no  great  confequence, 
yet  it  is  what  I  call  a  whitlow  in  the  eye,  aad  if  iuficfed 
to  grow,  it  draws  away  a  part  of  the  nouriflifhc»C  of 
tbe  eye  and  fometinaes  occafions  a  total  privatioii  of 
fight. 

.  His  eyes ;  whirh,  if  round,  big,  black,  (hining^  ftart 
ing  or  ftaring  from  his  head ;  V  the  black  of  the  eye 
Mis  tbe  pit,  or  outward  circumference,  that  in  tbe  mov- 
ing, very  little,  if  any,  of  the  white  appears,  they  are  all 
figns  of  beauty  and  goodnels.  But  if  his  eyes  are  wh 
even,  and  of  a  wrinkled  proportion,  or  if  they  be  fimdl, 
which  in  horfemanlhip  is  called  pig-eyed,  both  are  fm* 
comely  figns  of  weakness:  if  they  be  red  and  fiery, 
beware  of  moon-eyes,  which  is  next  door  to  blindneb  i 
if  white  and  walled,  it  betrays  a  weak,  flight,  and  ua- 
neceflary  ftartii^,  or  finding  of  baggards  ;  if  with  white 
ipecks,  take  heed  of  the  pearl,  pin,  and  web:  if  they 
water  or  appear  bloody,  it  indicates  bruifes  y  and  if  any 
matter,  it  fhews^old  age,  and  over-riding,  Teftering;^ 
rheums,  or  violent  ftrains :  if  they  look  dead  or  hollow, 
or  mudi  funk,  beware  of  blindneft  at  the  beft :  if  tbe 
black  does  not  fill  the  pit,  but  that  the  white  is  always  ap- 
pearing, or  if  in  tbe  moving  the  white  and  black  be  feen 
in  equal  quantity,  it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefe,  and  a  dogged 
difpofition  in  him. 

Cheeks  and  chaps:  upon  the  hancAing  whereof,  if 
you  find  the  bones  lean  and  thin,  the  ffatce  wMe  be-^ 
tween  them,  and  tbe  thro^le  or  windpipe  as  big  as  a 
man  can  gripe,  and  the  void  place  without  ^tr  or  ker« 
nels,  and  the  jaws  generally  fo  great  that  the  netk  feems 
to  conch  within  them,  diey  are  excellent  figns  of  great 
wind,  courage,  and  foundnefs  of  heart  and  body  t  but 
if  the  chi^  are  fat  and  thick,  the  place  between  them 
clofed  up  with  grol^  fufaftance,  and  the  thro{^e  little^ 
they  are  aU  figns  of  ftrort  wind  and  much  inward  foul- 
nett ;  if  At  void  place  appears  fulf  of  knots  and  keriiets» 
beware  of  the  ftrangtes  and  glanders^  the  former  of 
which  may  be  eafily  difcovered  by^  fweliing  between 
the  two  nether  jaw4>one5,  which  difcharge  a  white 
mattei*.  This  diforder  ufually  appears  about  throe^ 
four,  <Mr  five  years  oU;  there  is  no  young  horfe  but 
what  is  fubjed  to  it  either  perfefily  or  iaiperfeSlyi 
there  is  alfe  a  dforder  wbidi  is  called  the  baft?rd«4haii* 
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|tes,  which  *ppear9  fDtnetirries  iike,  ahd  fometimes  dif- 
rartnt  from  the  tru«  ftrancles*  The  baftard^ftrangles 
are  what  proves  the  horfe  has  not  thrown  off  his  true 
ftnngles,  but  that  fome  foul  humours  are  ftiH  left  be- 
bind ;  this  diforder  may  come  at  four,  five,  fix,  or  fe- 
ven  years  of  age.  A  continual  languor  at  work,  and 
feemingly  perpetual  wcarinefs,  without  any  vifible  ail* 
meot,  is '  a  certain  fign  that  he  is  not  clear  of  this  dif- 
order, which  fooietimes  wilt  aflFe^l  the  foot,  the  leg, 
the  ham,  the  haunch,  the  fhoulders,  the  breaf^^  or 
the  eyCy  and  without  care  in  this  latter  cafe,  may  cor* 
ftfpt  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  the  fmall-pox  does  in 
inen« 

Fed  if  he  has  any  iat  glands  fiiftened  to  the  nether  jaws^ 
Whidi  give  him  pain  \^hen  you  prefs  him,  and  remember 
they  Indicate  the  glanders. 

There  is  alfq  another  diforder,  much  like  the  ftran- 
gles,  which  is  called  morfoundering,  and  appears  by  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  but  the  fwdling  under  the  jaw  is 
le&«  if  his  Jaws  be  fo  ftraight  that  his  neck  fwetis 
above  them,  ir  it  be  no  more  than  natural^  it  is  only  a 
lign  of  fliort  wind  and  purfinefs,  or  groffne^ ;  but  if  the 
fweUtng  is  long,  and  clofe  by  his  chaps,  like  a  whetftone, 
then  ta^e  care  of  the  vivers,  or  fome  natural  impoft- 

His  noftrils  ;  which,  if  opens  dry,  wide,  and  large,  fo 
as  Upon  any  ftraining  the  internal  rednefs  is  diicovefed| 
and  if  his  muzt^le  be  fmaH,  his  mouth  deep^  and  his 
lips  equally  meeting,  then  all  afe  good  figns  ofwind^ 
healch,  and  courage;  but  if  his  noftrils  are  ftraight, 
his  wind  is  but  little  i  or  if  his  muzzle  is  grofs',  his  fpi- 
rit  is  dull;  if  his  m6uth  be  ftiallow,  he  will  never  carry 
a  bitt  well}  and  if  his  upper  lip  will  not  reaich  his  ne* 
rher,  old  age  or  infirmity  have  marked  him  out  for  car- 
inon :  if  his  tiofe  be  mof  ft  and  dropping,  when  it  is  clear 
water,  it  is  a  cold ;  if  foul  Water,  then  beWare  of  the 
gkinders^ 

His  breaft ;  look  down  from  his  head  thereto,  and  fee 
if  It  is  broad)  out-fwelling,  and  adorned  with  inany  fea- 
tures, for  that  (hews  ftrength  and  ddfance;  whereas 
the  little  breaft  is  uncomely,  and  denotes  weaknefs ;  the 
narrow  breaft  is  apt  to  .ftumble,  fill,  and  interfere  be- 
fore ;  that  which  is  hidden  inwards,  and  wants  the  beauty 
aaid  divifion  of  many  featuresi  indicates  a  weak -warmed 
bcart^  and  a  breaft  that  is  unwilling,  and  not  fit  for  any 
vicdent  toil  or  ftrong  labour. 

In  (hewing  a  horfe,  a  dealer  or  jockey  wiH  generally 
place  him  with  hjs  fore  feet  on  a  higher  ground  than 
bis  hind  ones,  in  order  that  the  (hottlder  may  appeat 
fbrther  in  his  back,  and  make  him  higher  in  fight  than 
be  really  is ;  but  be  fure  to  caufe  him  to  be  led  on  level 
ground,  and  (ee  that  his  (boulders  lie  well  into  his  back ; 
for  an  upright  (houldered  horfe  carries  his  weight  too 
fiaiward,  which  is  difagreeablcj  and  uivfafe  to  the  rider. 
Have  his  fore  legs  ftand  even,  and  you  -will  then  haVe 
It  in  your  power  t6  judge  of  his  (houlder?/  If  you  do 
not  ob<erve  this^  the  dealer  will  contrive  that  hts  near 
leg  (lands  before  the  orher,  as  tfte  ftioulders  in  that  pto- 
(inon  appear  to  lay  further  in  the  back.  If  his^  knets 
ftand  nearly  clofe,  and  hts  toes  ^ite  in  a  Kne,  not  tu/nf- 
ing  in,  nor  yet  turning" out,  beaffured  he  wrff  notcut:  if 
be  takes  his  legs  up  a  moderate  height,  and  neither  clam- 


bersj  nor  yet  goes  too  near  the  ground^  he  will  moft 
likely  anfwef  your  purpofe; 

His  thighs ;  look  down  from  his  elBow  to  his  knees, 
and  fee  that  his  fore-thighs  are  ru(h  grown^  well  hardr 
ened  Within,  finewy,  fleflied,  and  ottt-fwellings  they  being 
good  figns  of  ftrength  :  whereas  the  contrary  betokens 
weaknefs,  and  are  unnatural. 

His  knees  ;  whfch,  you  are  to/ee  if  they  carry  propor* 
tion  (hould  be  clean^  fineWy,  and  clofe  knit,  for  then  Acj 
are  good  and  comely^  but  if  one  be  bigger  and  rounder 
than  the  other,  the  horfe  has  received  fpme  mifchief ; 
if  grofs,  he  is  gouty ;  if  feared  or  hair-broken,  it 
is  a  true  mark  of  a  ftumbling  jade^  and  a  perpetual 
faller. 

His  legs;  which  look  down,  from  his  knees  to  his 
pafterns,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  lean,  flat,  and 
finevnr,  and  the  inward  bow  of  the  knee  without  feams 
or  hair-broken,  it  (hews  a  good  (hape,  and  foundifefs; 
but  if  there  are  hard  knots  on  the  inude  of  the  legs  they 
are  fpleints,  if  on  the  outfide  they  arc  (fcrews  or  excrc-i 
tions  ;  if  fcabs  be  Under  his  knee  on  the  infide^  it  is  the 
fwift-ccut,  and  he  will  badly  endure  gallopping :  but  if 
above  his  pafterns,  on  the  infide,  k:abs  are  founds  it 
(hews  interfering:  again,  if  the  fcabs  be  generally  over 
his  legs,  it  is  extreme  foul  keeping,  or  elfe  a  fpice 
of  the  mange :  if  his  legs  be  fat^  round,  and  flefliy. 
he  will  never  endure  labouf:  and  if  feams,  fcabs,  and 
hair-brokennels,  be  found  on  the  inward  bow  of 
his  knees,  it  fliews  a  melander,  which  is  a  cancerous  ul* 
cct. 
•  Circled  feet  are  very  eafy  to  be  known:  they  are 
When  you  fee  tittle,  excrefcences  round  the  hoof,  which 
enclofe  the  foot,  and  appear  like  fo  many  fmajl  circles. 
Dealers^  who.  have  fuch  horfes,  never  fail  to  n(p  round 
thtir  hoofs,  in  order  to  make  them  fmooth ;  add  to  con- 
ceal the  rafpinff  ;.  when  they  are  to  (hew  them  for  fale^ 
diey  black  the  hoof  all  over,  for  without  that,  one  mav 
eaftly  perceive  what  has  been  done,  and  feeing  the  mark 
of  the  rafp,  is  a  proof  that  the  horfe  is  fubjc^  to  this 
accident.  ,As  to  the  caufe,  it  procee.ds  from  the  re- 
mains of  2tl  old  diftemper,  or  from  having  been  foun- 
dered ;  and  the  difeafe  being  cured,  without  car^e  being 
taken  of  the  feet  ^  whereupon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  not  being  regularly  Made,  efpecially  ro^nd  the 
crown,  between  the  hatr  and  the  horn,  the  part  lofes  its 
nourtfiiment^  and  contr^s  or  enlarges  itfelf  in  propor- 
tion as  the  hor(c  is  worked.  If  thefe  circles  were  only 
on  the  furface,  the  jockies^  method  of  rafping  them  down 
would  then  be  good  for  nothing  ;  but  they  forni  thcm- 
felves  aifo  within  the  feet,  as  well  as  without,  and  con- 
fequentlv  prefs  on  die  fenftble  part,  and  make  a  horfe 
limp  with  ever  fo  little  hbotir^  One  may  juflly 
compare  a  horfe  in  this  fifuation^  ta  a  man  that  has 
corns  on  his  feet,  and  yet  is  obKged  to  walk  a  long 
way  in  (hoes  that  are  too  tight  and  ftubborn :'  a 
horfe  therefore  is  worth  a  great  deal  lefs  on  this  ac« 
count. 

After  having  Well  exam'med  the.feet,  ftand  abotft  three 
paces  from  his  (houlders,  and  look  carefully  that  he  is 
n6t  bow-legged,  which  proceeds  from  two  diftcrrent 
caufes ;  firft,  from  nature,*  when  a  hoVfe  has  been  got 
*by  a  worn-6ut  ftallion ;    and  (econdly,  fro.ii  his  having 
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been  worked  too  young :  neither  in  the  one  cafij  nor  the 
other  is  the  horfe  of  any  value,  becaufe  he  never  can  be 
f/re  footed:  it  is  aUo  a  difagreeable  fight  if  the  knees 
point  forwards,  and  his  legs  turn  in  under  him,  fo  that. 
the  knees  come  much  further  out  than  the  feet:  it  is 
alfo  called  a  bow-legged  horfe,  and  fuch  an  one  ought  to 
be  rejected  for  any  fervice  whatfoever,  as  he  never  can 
{land  firm  on  his  legs  ^  and  how  handfome  foever  he 
may  otherwife  be,  he  (hould  on  no  account  be  ufed  for  a 
ftallion,  becaufe  all  his  progeny  will  have  the  fame  de* 
formity. 

Pattern  and^  paftetn -joints;  the  firft  of  which  muft 
>be  fliort,  ftr©ng,  and  ftanding  upright;  the  fecond, 
clear  and  well  knit  together,  for  it  they  are  fwcUed  or 
big,  bcA'arc  of  finjw-ftrains,  and  gourdings :  and  if  the 
other  he  long,  weak,  or  bending,  the  limbs  .will  hardly 
be  able  to  carry  the  body  without  tiring. 

The  hoof;  which  (hould  generally  be  black,  faiooth, 
tough,  rather  a  little  long,  than  round,  deep,  holloiv, 
and  full  of  founding,  for  white  hoofs  are  tender,  and 
carry  the  (hoe  ill :  a  rough  grofs-fesmed  hoof  difcovers 
old  age,  or  over-heating :  a  brittle  one  will  carry  no 
ihoe  at  all,  and  an  extraordinary  round  orfc  is  bad  for 
foul  wajrs  and  deep  hunting;  a  flat  one  that  b  pumiced, 
fiiews  foundering ;  and  a  hoof  that  is  empty  and  hoUow 
founding,  betokens  a  decayed  inward  party  through 
ibme  dry  wound  or  founder «  Then  as  for  the  crown 
of  the  hoof,  if  the  hair  lies  fmooth  and  clofe,  and  the 
flsik  flat  and  even,  the  iioof  is  peried;  but  if  the 
hair  be  fVarins^  the  (kin  fcabbed,  atid  the  fle(h  ridng, 
you  may  exped  a  ring-fbone,  crown-fcab,  or  ^uittor-bone* 

You  are  to  confider  the  fetting  on  of  his  creft^  bead, 
and  mane.  As  for  his  head,  flapd  bv  bis  fide,  and  fee 
that  it  does  not  ttapd  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in  a  dire«Sl 
Une:  that  his,  iieck  be  fofiall  at  the  fetting  on  of  his 
head,  and  long,  growing  deeper  to  the  (boulders,  with  a 
high,  ttrong,  ^nd  thin  manci  )ong,  soft,  and  fomewhat 
curKng,  they  being  beautiful  cbara£)ers,  whereas  to 
have  the  head  jU  fet  on,  is  the  greateft  deforfnity :  for  if 
thick  fet,  be  a(rured  it  will  caufe  him  ,to  tofs  up  his  nofe 
for  want  of  wi  id, -which  caufes  a  horfe  to  carry  his  bead 
difagreeably  high,  and  o<;carions  a  ticklifh  mouth.  To 
have  any  bignefs  or  fwelling  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
fbews  the  poll- evil,  or  beginning  of  a  fittula:  to  have  a 
ihort  thick  neck,  like  a  bull,  to  have  it  filing  at  the 
wither*:,  to  have  a  low,  weak,  a  thick  or  falling  crett, 
ibews  both  th;  want  of  ftrength  and  metal ;  to  have  much 
hair  on  the  mane,  denotes  intolerable  dulnefs  :  t6  have 
it  thi:',  (hews  fury;  and  to  be  without  any,  or  (hed, 
fliews  the  worm  in  the  mane,  the  itch,  or  el(e  plain  man- 
ginefs.  '  '     ' 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  confider  his  back,  ribs^ 
belly,  and  ftones*..,  Firft  view  his  chine,  that  it  be 
broad,  even,  and  ftraight;  that  the  ribs  are  well  conx- 
pafTed,  and  bending  outward ;  that  the  fillets  be  up* 
right,  ttrone  and  fhort,  and  not  above  a  handful  be- 
tweerf  his  Lft  rib  and  the  buckle  bone:  his  beUy  (hould 
be  well  laid  down,  yet  laid  within  his  ribs,  and  his 
/lones  we-l  trufTcd  to  his  body,  which  are  all  zood 
nriarks  of  health  and.  perfection ;  be  careful  in  oblerv* 
ih^  that  he  has  no  fwelling  in  his  tefticles,  a  diforder 
|hac  ufually  proceeds,  either  from  Cbme  drain  iawork-^ 


ingi  or  from  thp  horfe's  havtng  confTnued  too  long  jn 
the  flable,  or  from  putting  one  leg  over  any  Iku*,  ifi4 
being  checked  by  the  halter,  or  from  any  othei;  accident 
that  confines  a  horfe,  makes  him  kick  or  fling,  and 
bruiie  his  cods,  and  there  is  no.  other  way  of  knowing 
this  diftemper,  but  by  fome  outward  fwelling  upon  the 
part.  To  have  his  chine  narrow,  he  will  never  well 
carry  a  faddle  without  xyounding:  and  to  have  it  bend- 
ing or  (addle-backed,  (hews  weaknefs :  to  have  his  ribs 
flat,  there  wjU  be  no  liberty  for  wind;  to  have  his 
fillets  hanging,  long,  or  ipreak,  he  will  never  clam-* 
her  a  hill,  nor  carry  a  burden;  and  to  have  his 
belly  clung  up  or  gaunt,  or  bis  flones  dangling 
down,  loofe  or  afide^  are  both  figns  ^f  (tcknefs,  ten* 
dernefs,  foundering,  of  the  body,  and  unfit  for  la« 
hour. , 

You  muft  view  his  buttocks,  that  they  are  rounds 
plump,  full,  and  in  an  even  level  with  his  body,  or  i( 
ion?,  that  they  be  well  raifed  behind  and  fpread  forth 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail,  which  is  comety  and  beau«» 
tiful,  whereas  the  narrow-pin  buttock,  the  hog  or  fwine 
rump,  and  the  falling  and'downlet  buttocks,  are  full  of 
deformity,  and  (hews  both  an  injury  in  nature,  and  they 
are  neither  fit  nor  becoming  for  pad,  foot-cloth,  or  pillion. 
The  horfe  that  is  deep  in  his  girthing-place^  is  generally 
of  great  ftrength. 

His  hinder  thighs,  or  gafkins;  which  obferve  that 
they  be  well  let  down,  even  to  the  middle  joint,  brawny^ 
full  and  fwelling,  which  is  a  yery  good  figo  of  ftrength 
and  goodnefs,  whereas  the  lank,  flender  thighs  (hew  the 
contrary. 

View  his  cambrils ;  from  the  thigh-bone  to  the  hock 
it  (hould  be  pretty  long,  but  (hort  from  the  hock  to  the 
pattern;  have  an  eye  to  the  joint  behind,  and  if  it  be 
but  (kin  and  bones,  veins  and  finews,  or  rather  fome- 
what bending  than  too  ftraight,  it  is  then  perfect,  and  as. 
it  ought  to  be ;  but  if  it  has  chaps  or  fores  on  the  in- 
ward bow  or  bending,  then  it  is  a  felander;  if  the 
joint  is  fwelled  generally  all  over^  then  it  betokens  a 
blo^  or  bruife:  if  the  fwelling  be  particular,  as  in  the 
pit  or  hollow  parr,  or  on  the  infiHe,  and  the  vein  fulL 
and  proud,  and  that  it  be  fjft,.  it  is  a  bl)od  fpavin  ;  if 
hard  a  bone-fpavin:  bnt  if  the  f*velLng  be  jp(t  be- 
hind, before  the  knuckle,  then  you  may  know  it  is  a. 
curb. 

His  hinder  legs;  which,  fee  if  they  be  lean,  clean,. 
flat,  finewy^  then  all  is  well,  but  if  fat,  they  will  not 
endure  labour:  if  fwelled,  the  preafe  is  melted  in  them  l 
if  the  horfe  be  fcabbed  above  the  paiternf ,  he  has  the 
fcratches :  if  chapped  under  his  palierns,  he  has  rains,, 
and  all  of  thefe  are  noifome. 

There  is  alfo  a  dctc6l  which  is  mor^  common  in  the 
hind  than  the  fore-legs,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite 
exempt  frpm  it,  and  it  is  called  the  rat's- t^il,.  and  is^ 
thus  known :  When  you  fee  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
fttlock,  up  along  the  nerv^es,  a  kind  of  line  or  channel 
that  feparates  the  hair  to  both  fides,  this  is  a  rat's  tail  i, 
and  in  fummer  there  appears  a  kind  of  fmall  dry  fcab 
along  this  channel ; .  and  in  winter  there  iflues  out  a 
humidity  like  the  water  from  the  Icjrs.  A  horfe  ma/^ 
work  notwiihttanding  this  diforder,  for  it  feldom  lames 
him;  jt  (bmctimes  occafions  a  ftittncfs  in  the  legs,  ande- 
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m^kes.  them  trot  like  foxe$,  without  bending  their 
joints.  The  hind-legs  (hould  be  lean,  clean,  flat^  and 
linewy;  for  if  fa t,  they  will  not  bear  labour,  iffweUeJ^ 
the  greafe  is  molten  into  them^  jf  fcabbcd  above  the 
pafterns,  it  is  the  fcratches,  and  if  he  hath  chops  -under 
his  pafterns,  he  hath  what  is  generally  called  the  rains. 
If  he  has  a  good  buttock,  his  tail  cannot  {land  ill,  but 
it  will  be  broad,  hi^h,  ^Jt,  axiJ  gouched  a  little  in- 
ward, ^ 

Having  with  care  examined  llie  horfe,  let  him  be  run 
in  hand  a  gentle  trot  •,  by  this  you  will  foon  perceive  if 
he  is  lame  or  not.  Make  the  man  lead  him  by  the  end 
•  of  the  bridle,  as  in  this  cafe  you  cannot  be  deceived  by 
the  man'S|  being  too  near  him.  The  far  fore-leg,  and 
near  hind-leg,  or  the  near  fore-leg,  and  far  hiod-te 
filouid  move  and  go  forward  at  one  and  the  fame  timr^ 
and  in  this  motion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  takcth  his  limbs 
from  the  ground,  the  opener,  the  evener^  and  the  ihorter 
is  ibis  pace. 

If  he  takes  up  his  feet  flovenly,  it  (hews  ftumbline  or 
lanienefs ;  to  tread  narrow,  or  crofs^  fhcws  interfenng, 
or  failing  ;  to  ftep  uneven,  (hews  wearineTs,  and  if  he 
treads  long,  you  may  be  apprehend ve  he  forges ;  by 
which  I  mean,  that  whtn  he  walks  or  trots,  he  flrikes 
the  toes  of  bis  bind  feet  againft  the  corners  of  his  (hoes 
before,  which  occafions  a  clattering  noife  as  you  ride; 
and  this  procec4s  generally  from  the  weaknefs  of  his 
fore-legf,  he  not  having  flrength  in  them  to  raife  them 
up  fufficiently  €j^uick  to  make  way  for  the  bind  ones. 
A  horfe  of  this  kind  is  not  near  fo  ferviceabje  as  the 
hor(e  exempt  from  it,  and  the  dealers,  to  get  rid  of  him, 
will  make  abundance  of  pretences  :  if  he  has  been  juft 
flioed,  they  will  (ay  the  farrier  has  put  him  on  too  lone 
ihoes^  if  his  (hoes  are  old,  they  will  tell  vou  he  is  juft 
come  oiF  a  long  journey,  and  is  much  fatigued ;  ypu 
muft  not  therefore  be  over  credulous  to  any  thing  a 
jockey  or  dealer  affirms,  for  what  they  fay  in  this 
manner,  is  too  ofteo  with  intent  to  deceive  $  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  a  hor(e  who  forees  can  never  be  fure- 
footed,  any  more  than  one  who  bas  tottering  "or  bow* 
legs. 

On  his  being  mounted  fee  him  walk.  Obferve  bis 
mouth,  that  he  pulls  fair,  not  too  high  nor  bearing 
tiown^  then  ftand  behind  him,  and  fee  if  he  goes  nar- 
rower before  than  behind,  as  every  horfe  that  goes  well 
on  his  legs  goes  in  that  manner.  Take  notice  that  he 
bruftes  not  by  going  too  clofe;  a  rertain  (ign  of  his 
cutting,  and  tiring  in  travelling.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  horfe  who  throws'  his  legs  confufedly  about, 
and  crofles  them  before :  this  you  may  obferve  by  ftand* 
ing  exadly  before  or  behind  him,  as  be  is  going  along. 
In  his  trot  he '(hould  point  his  fore* legs  well,  without 
clambering,  nor  yet  as  if  he  were  afraid  ;  and  that  he 
throws  well  in  bis  hind-l^gs,  which  will  enable  him 
to  fupport  his  trot,  and  (boot  his  fore-parts  for- 
wards. 

Jn  his  canter  oblferve  he  docs  not  fret,  but  goes  cool 
in  this  pace ;  and  in  his  gallop,  he  (hould  take  his  feet 
nimbly  from  the  ground,  and  not  raife  them  too  high, 
but  that  he  ftretcheth  out  his  foret-legs,  and  follows  nim- 
bly with  his  bind  ones,  and  that  he  cutteth  not  unJer  his 
knee,  (which  is  called  the  (wift  or  ^eedy  cut)  that  he 


croflTes  not,  nor  claps  one  foot  on  another,  and  ever 
leadeth  with  his  far  fore-foot,  and  not  with  the  near 
one.  If  he  gallops  round,  and  raifes  his  fore-feet 
he  may  be  faid  to  gallop  ftrdngly,  but  not  fwiftly; 
and  if  he  labours  his  feet  confufedly,  and  feems  to 
gallop  painfully,  it  (hews  fome*  hidden  lamenefs ; 
f<»r  in  all  his  psccs,  you  (hould  particularly  ob- 
ferve that  his  limbs  are  free,  without  the  leaft  ftiff- 
ncfs. 

After  he  has  been  well  cxercifed  in  thofc  different 
paces,  it  is  your  time  to  examine  for  an  infirmity,  not 
eafily  difcovered,  and  that  is,  what  I  call  tottering 
legs  5  you  cannot  perceive  it  till  after  a  horfe  has  gal- 
loped for  fome  time,  and  then,  by  letting  him  reft  a 
little,  you  will  fee  his  legs  tremble  under  him,  which  it 
the  di  (order  I  mean ;  how  handfome  foever  the  legs  of 
fuch  a  horfe  may  be,  he  never  can  ftand  well  on  them  ; 
you  are  therefore  not  to  mind  what  the  jockey  fays^ 
when  he  talks  of  the  beauty  of  the  limbs  for  if  you 
oblige  him  to  gaUop  the  horfe,  or  fatf^ue  him  pretty 
much,  (which  is  commonly  done  to  try  the  creature'^ 
.  bottom)  you  will  in  all  likelihood  difco^er  this  dcfed,  , 
unlefs  you  fuffer  the  groom  to  gallop  him  to  the  ftabte 
door,  and  put  him  up  in  a  moment,  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  do,  if  he  is  confcience  of  it,  while 
the  m^er  has  another  horfe  reatty  to  Aew  ^u,  in  or- 
der tp  take  o^your  attention  fj^<un  what  he  is  afraid  yoa 
ihould  fee. 

As  to  the  defers  of  hor(e8^  and  parts  moft  likely  M 
defei^  here  follows  a  catalogue  qf  the  principal,  as  * 
given  by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  which  a'  man  ought  to 
have  in  his  mind's  eye^  whitft  about  to  make  a  pur- 
chafe;  more  particularly,  if  unattended  with  warranty: 
viz.  ,1 

Head  ill  fet  on,  or  too  long,  eyes,  age,.,  wolf  s  terth, 
bladders  in  the  mouth,  gigs,  glanders,  jogged  ii^der 
the  jaw,  hide-bound,  brokeo-wiiKl,  crib-bitttr  or  ticker, 
run-a-  way,  reftifF,  vicious, .  neck-reverfed,  or  cock- 
throppled,  ewe  or  deer-necked,  (boulder  ftraight.  and 
heavy,  cheft  harrow  or  wide,  high  on  the  leg,  broken 
knees,  round  legs,  and  greafe,  wmdgalls,  (inews  down, 
fplent,  oflet,  fpeedy  cut,  knock,  mallenders,  ^'hurts  in 
tHe  joints,  toes  turned  out  or  in,  feet  foft  or  hard,  ' 
^hrge,  fmall,  or  deep,  quittor,  falfe  quarters,  ring- 
bone, iandcrack,  groggy,  founders,  thrufhes,  corns, 
high-goer,  daify-cutter,  fore-low,  (hallow  girtb,  hol- 
low backed,  bream-backed,  long-backed,  broker.- 
backed  or  megrim,  Jight  carcafe,  burften,  ragged-hip- 
ped, droop-arfed)  Dutch  or  round  buttocks,  hip^of, 
ftiffled,  lame  in  whiribone,  fpavins,  bone  and  ^bog, 
curb,  thoruuehpin,  capped  bocks,  or  bough-boney, 
fallenders,  fickle  bammed,  cut  behind,  hammer  and 
pinchers,  Or  over -reach,  wrong -end  iirft,  ftring* 
halt. 

RUN:  to  run  a  horfe,  is  to  put  him  to  his  utmoft 
fpeed,  a  furious,  quick,  and  rcfolute  gallop,  as.  long  as 
he  can  hold  it. 

Some  take  running  for  a  gallop,  but  in  the  academies 
it  (ignifies  as  above*  '  But  to  run  a  horfe,,  is  ncioft  fre- 
quently ufed  for  ftarting  him  {or  a  race«  ^I  will 
run  my  horfe  againft  yours  for  a  hundred  guinues/'  is  the 
common  challenge  among  horfe  racers. 
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RUNNING  HORSE;  if  yoii  wouH  chufe  a  horfe 
for  running,  kt  him  have  all  the  fineft  (hapes  that  mav 
be,  nimble,  quicks  and  fiery,  apt  to  fly  with  the  Icaft 
motion:  long  (hapes  arc  fufierabie,  for  though  thty 
are  a  fign  of  w^akntfs,  yet  they  are  alfo  tokens  of  a 
iudden  fpeed. 

As  for  the  ordering  of  fuch  a  horfe,  let  hhn  have  no 
more  meat  than  will  fiiffice  nature,  drink  cnce  in 
twenty- four  hour?,  and  dreffing  every  day,  once  at 
noon  only.  Give  him  moderate  cxercife  morning  and 
evening,  airings,  or  the  fetching  in  of  his  v^ater;  and 
let  him  know  no  other  violence  than  in  his  coorfes 
«nly. 

In  cnfe  he  is  very  fat,  fcour  him  often,  if  of  reafon- 
aUe  cafe,  feldom  ;  if  lean,  then  fcour  him  with  a  fweet 
mafh  owly^  «nd  let  him  ftand  dark  and  warm,  having 
many  clothts  and  much  litter,  and  tkat  of  wheat-ftraw 
only. 

tk  ought  to  be  empty  before  you  run  him,  and  his 
food  the  fineft,  ligfateft,  and  quickeft  «f  digeflion  that 
may  be. 

Thofe  fweats  are  more  wholefome  that  are  given 
mbroad,  and  the  coolings  moft  natural  that  are  given 
befone  he  comes  to  the  ftable :  his  Kmbs  muft  be  kept 
fapple  with  cool  ointments,  and  let  not  any  hot  fpices 
come  into  his  body. 

'  If  he  ^rows  inwardly,  waflied  meats  are  moft  pro« 

per;    if  Toofe  give  him  wheat  ftraw  in  more  abun- 

'  dance;   and  be  fure  to  do  every  thing  n^t  and  deanly 

about  him,  which  wiH  nouri&  him  die  better.    Su 

HoKSS^ACINO* 

RUNNING  KNOTS  ;  thcfc  fort  of  knots  may  be 
otherwift  called  Hip^ng  knots,  collars,  ffc»  which  are 
ufed  in  taking  of  hares  and  conies ;  in  the  fettipg  of 
which,  mb  them  over  (^s  alfo  the  handles  and  foles  of 
your  (hoes)  with  the  croflets  of  a  hare,  or  fome  e^een 
^rfieat,  or  the  like,  for  they  are  of  fo  quick  a  raiell, 
that  you  will  elfc  be  difcovered  ;  and  in  placing  the  col* 
lar,  make  the  leaft  alteration  imaginable,  for  old  hares 
are  very  fubtle,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  amife  to 
plant  a  fecpnd  running  knot  flat  on  the  ground,  juft 
under  that  which  you  fpread  abroad^  by  which  means 
the  hare  may  be  taken  by  the  hinder  parts ;  this  fecond 
being  intended  to  furprife  him  by  the  foot,  and  one  or 
the  other  will  feldom  ftih 

But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  hare,  being  once  taken  in 
any  of  thefe  knots,  to  pull  with  all  his  ftrength,  and 
feldom  or  never  turns  about  like  a  rabbit  to  bite  off* 
the  hold-fiift,  you  ihould  therefore  uie  wire,  double 
twifled. 

Set  your  knots  thus,  viz.  Tak?  a  little  ftrck  twice  as 
big  as  your  thumb,  and  about  a  foot  long  ;  at  the  up* 
per  ena  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  receive  tiie  tip  of 
your  little  finger*  then  prepare  your  collar  of  ftrmg, 
packthread,  or  wire ;  if  of  the  latter,  tie  the  end  there- 
of to  any  Arong  packthread,  draw  it  through  the  hole 
of  the  flick,  and  faften  it  to  fome  ftrong  bough,  which 
muft  be  bent  down  towards  the  ftick. 

After  this  put  a  fliort  peg  in  it  about  an  inch  long,  fo 
tilfat  the  branch  beira  let  g^  may  not  flip  your  knot,  but 
•may  ftand  bent;  Ihat  being  done,  open  your  coHar  to 
tte  largenefs  of  flic  tncfh,  and  if  hares  or  rabbits  be 


taken,  and  they  turn  about  to  bite  ofF  their  chain^  thef 
prefently  rub  out  the  little  peg,  whereupon  the  bough 
flies  up  and  flrangles  them. 

RUNNING  THRUSHES,  Mr.  Lawrence  lays  is 
a  natural  dcfed,  and  of  courfe,  in  fuch  ca(e,  a  renle- 
dy  to  repel  the  difcharge  would  foon  be  found  worfe 
than  the  difeafe;  but  there  is  a  baflard  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  acquired  by  bad  grooming,  and  fufFering  parti- 
cles of  grit  and  dirt  to  ledge  in  the  aperture  of  the 
frog ;  another  more  frequent  caufe  {till,  is  the  cutting 
and  trimming,  or  rather  dclhoying  the  frog,  by  conv- 
mon  fhoers,  whence  the  cleft  is  (iiftended,  and  an  acri^ 
monious  difcharge  enfues.  The  remedies  are  frequent 
ablutions,  with  a  good  lather  of  old  ftrong  foap,  deter- 
gents, and  ftyptlcs ;  and,  above  all,  encouraging  the 
fiill  natural  growth  of  the  frog,  from  which  not  an  atom 
fliould  be  pared,  excepting  what  is  ragged  or  decayed. 
The  difeafe  is  a  foetid  difcharge  from  the  frog,  the 
aperture  of  which  in  confequence  appears  moift,  the 
horn  perhaps  deftroyed.  It  indicates  a  flrong,  fuil  h»- 
bit,  and  hard  feeding,  and  has  been  well  compared  bjr 
Bartlet  to  the  copious  excretion  of  fweat  from  the 
human  feet,  which  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  repel. 
To  talk  of  curing  running  thruflies,  is  merely  to  amufe« 
Horfes  moft  liable  to  them  will  always  have  tender 
heels,  and  fliouId  be  ridden  with  bar  flioes. 

It  is  beneficial,  in  general,  to  take  oflFthe  (hoes  of  a 
horfe  which  is  oeceffitated  to  ftand  long  in  the  ftable, 
and  does  no  work ;  the  growth  of  the  cruft,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  heels,  is  thereby  promoted. 

RUPTURE,  Incording,  or  BuasTEKNBss  ik  a 
Horse,  is-  when  the  rim,  or  thin  film  or  caul  which 
holds  up  the  entrails,  is  broken,  or  over-ftrained,  or 
ftretched  fo  that  the  guts  fall  down. 

This  comes  either  by  fome  blow,  or  by  fome  ftraio 
in  leaping  over  a  hedge,  ditch,  or  pale,  by  teaching 
him  to  bound  when  he  is  too  young ;  or  by  forcing  biai 
when  he  is  full  to  run  beyond  his  ftrength  :  fouietioiea 
by  fudden  ftoppihg  upon  uneven  ground,  where  by  bis 
ftraddling  and  flipping,  his  hinder  feet  tear  the  rim  oi 
his  belly,  fometimes  from  being  flaked  or  gored,  by 
oxen,  and  various  other  accidents.  Gibfon  fays  he 
has  known  inftances  of  the  belly  being  ruptured,  firon^ 
^too  deep  an  iocifion  for  the  rowel.  In  a  rupture,  a 
portion  of  omentum  or  caul,  or  of  the  guts  tbemfdves, 
is  forced  through  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  at  the  navel, 
or  through  the  rings  into  the  fcrotum  or  cod.  Thetu^ 
mour,  when  not  too  large,  will  return,  on  being  preiled, 
as  if  it  were  merely  flatulent,  and  the  rupture  or  chafin 
may  be  felt.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  fuch  a  defo& 
is  incurable,  except  polfibly  in  a  very  flight  cafe,  an4 
a  very  young  fubjedt ;  the  intention  muft  be  to  palliate, 
to  render  the  animal  as  ufeful  as  poflible,  and  as  com- 
fortable to  itfelf.  In  a  recent  cafe,  bleed,  and  siv^ 
emollient  and  oily  clyfters,  boiled  barley,  malt  ma&es,. 
nitrated  water.  Foment  twice  a  day  with  camphorated 
fpirits  and  vinegar,  warm  ;  and  poultice  with  oatofieal, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  Ufc  an  aftringent  embrocation,  made 
as  follows : 

Take  the  beft  diftilled  vinegar;  aqua  ve^cto,  made 

with  one  pint  of  water,   and  three  tea-ipooos.  full  of 

Goulard's  cxtra^  of  Saturn,  two  punces  of  oil  of 
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bfrrpentine:  mix.  A  qtumtic^  of  this  flioald  be  kept 
dofe  corked  for  ftable  ufe,  as  it  improve^  by  keeping  : 
its  ftrength  may  be  varied  by  the  iiicreafe  or  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  Goulard's  extra«9:«  U(e  this  for 
ibmc  time. after  wards. 

The  fi^ns  to  know  it,  are  his  forfaking  his  meat,  and 
ftanding  iborin^  and  leaning  on  the  flde  where  he  is  hurt. 

If  on  that  iidc  you  icarch  with  your  band,  between 
bis  (tones  and  bis  thighs  upwards,  towards  the  body, 
and  fomewhat  above  the  ftone,  you  may  find  the  gut 
itfelf  big  and  hard  in  the  feeling,  whereas  on  the  other 
fide  you  will  find  no  fuch  thing. 

For  the  cure:  Tiike  common  pitch,  dragon's  blood, 
powder  of  bole  ammoniac,  roaftic,  and  frahkinc^nfe, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  which  make  a  plaifter  and  lay  it 
to  the  horfe's  loins,  and  upon  the  rupture,  and  let  it 
remain  till  it  falls  ofF  of  itftlf,  and  it  will  cure  him  i 
yet  conditionally  that  you  give  him  fome  flrengthening 
things  inwardly. 

Let  his  diet  be  fcalded  bran  or  malt,  or  boiled  bar- 
ley, that  his  bowels  may  be  emptied  as  much  as  pofii- 
ble.  Nothing  will  be  (o  eiFecluai,  as  a  fufpenfion  in  a 
bandage,  could  it  conveniently  be  faftened  on.  Should 
there  be  an  external  wound,  and  the  (kin  be  divided,  in 
courfe  the  protruded  inrcftine  muft  be  carefully  return- 
ed, and  the  wound  healed  with  fpirituous  and  balfamic 
application.     Sei  Article  Stone-Swelling. 

RUT,  (in  Hunting)  the  venery  or  copulation  of 
deer.    S.eDEHK. 

RY£,  (in  Hawks)  a  difeafe  which  proceeds  from 
fudden  cold,  after  heat  and  labour;  it  produces  a  con- 
tinual ftoppage  in  the  head,  which  in  a  ihort  time  caufes 
the  frounce,  or  a  perpetual  dropping  humour,  and  of  a 
Very  difficult  cure. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  difeafe,  hawks  (hould  not  be  fet 
in  any  cold  place^  as  in  a  damp  room;  but  on  a  warm  perch, 
which  atsfuch  timr  (hould  be  a  little  higher  than  ufual. 

The  cure,  if  (he  be  tak?n  m  irme,  b  m  give  her  reft, 
and^keep  her  warm,  and  by  orderly  feeding  according 
to  thefe  diredions : 

Let  her  foQd  be  opening,  and  of  eafy  digefiion,  hot 
and  moilf ,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  give  her  fometimes 
at  her  meals,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  bruifed  ;  you 
rouft  alfo  give  her  cpndantly  with  her  meat,  a  confec- 
tion of  clarified  butter  with  rue,  fafFron,  and  fugar- 
candy  in  powdtr,  finely  made  up  into  pellets  ;  give  her 
alfo  good  ttorc  of  plumage,  and  keep  her  warm  ;  thefc 
things  will  loofen  and  open  her,  and  caufe  her  to  throw 
with  her  head,  and  when  (he  once  comes  to  do  fo,  then 
blow'the  juice  of  daify  roots,  with  a  quill  or  ftraw,  into 
her  naies  an  hour  befpre  you  feed  her,  and  alfo  blow 
the  jiiice  of  fage  into  her  nares  thnce  a  week  in  the 
morning;  thefe  are  both  good  to  purge  away  tough, 
flimy,  corrupted,  congealed  filthy  the  body  being  pre- 
difpofed  to  evacuate  it. 

Tlie  cold  or  rye  in  the  head,  being  apt  in  time  to  fall 
.into  her  eyes,  you  mud  in  that  cafe  apply  the  remedy 
for  curing  the  rye,  which  is  the  caufe  tli^reof ;  but  if  it 
has  caufed  any  film  or  web  in  the  e)e,  then  take  fome 
fine  ginger  finely  fcraped,  and  blow  it  into  the  eye  with 
a  qtiUI ;  it  will  break  the  filfil^  and  then  the  juice  of  ivy 
wiU  be  Efficient. 


SA(JCADE,  is  n  jerk  more  or-  Ub  yblent,  given  by 
the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling  or  twitching 
tne  reins  of  the  bridle  on  a  fudden,  and  with  one  pult^ 
and  that  when  a  horfe  lies  heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  ob- 
ftinately  arms  himfelf. 

I'his  is  a  corredion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  wetlf^ 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly^and  but  feldom. 

S  ACER,  (in  Ornithology)  the  Englifh  name  for  the 
bluerfegged  falcon,  with  a  dufky  ferruginous  back. 
See  Falcon. 

SADDLE,  in  the  menage,  a  ftuffed  feat,  laid  on 
the  back  of  a  horfe,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
The  origin  of  the  (addle  is  not  well  known.  Gorop. 
Becanus  attributts  its  invention  to  the  Salii,  a  people 
among  the  ancient  Franks ;  and  hence,  fays  he,  came 
the  Latin  feih,  faddle.'  It  is  certain  the  ancient  Ro^ 
mans  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  either  of  faddle  or  * 
(lirrups;  whence  Galen  obferves,  in  feveral  places, 
that  the  Roman  cavalry,  in  his  time,  were  fubie6i  io 
feveral  difeafes  of  the  hips  and  legs,  for  want  of  having 
their  feet  fuftained  on  horfeback.  And  long  before  him» 
Hippocrates  had  noted,  that  the  Scythians,  who  were, 
much  on  horfeback,  were  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
fluxions  in  their  legs,  bejc;^ufe  of  their  hanging  down* 
The  firft  time  we  hear  of  faddles  among  the  Romans  was 
arino  340,  when  Conflantiui,  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive his  brother  Conftantine  of  the  empire,  made 
head  againft  his  army,  and,  enterine  the  fquadroft 
where  he  himfeif  was,  threw  him  oiF  nis  faddle,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  hiftorian  Zonaras.  Before  this 
time  they  made  ufe  of  fquare  pannels  ;  fuch  as  we  fee 
in  the  ftatue  of  Antoninus  in  the  capitol.  The  u(e 
of  faiddles  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  England,  by  a  law  of 
Henry  VII.  whereby  the  nobility  were  c61iged  to  ride 
on  faadles.  It  is  much  later  that  the  Iri(h  have  taken 
to  it.  There  are  various  kinds  of  (addles ;  as  the  hunt- 
ing-faddle,  which  is'compofed  of  twobows,  two  bands, 
fore- bolfters,  pannels,  and  (addle-ftraps  :  and  the  great 
faddle  has,  betide  thefe  part»^  corks  hind*bolfters»  ^ 
a  trou(requin.  The  pommi<el  is  common  to  both.  A 
horfeman,  that  would  fit  a  horfe  well,  ought  always  to ' 
(it  on  his  tv\  ift,  and  never  on  his  buttocks,  which  ought 
i>ever  to  touch  the  faddle ;  and,  whatever  diforder  the 
horfe  comm  is,  he  ought  never  to  move  above  the  fad« 
die.     There  are  feveral  forts  of  faddles  in  ufe^  viz,    , 

1.  .The  running  faddle ;  w)iich  is  a  fmall  one  with 
round  (kirts. 

2.  l*he  Burford  (addlci  which  -hath  the  feats  and  the 
(kirts  both  plain.  ^ 

.  .  3.  The  pad-faddlc;  of  which  there  are  two  forts ; 
fome  were  made  with  burs  before  the  feats,  and  otheira 
with  boUters  under  the  thi|ihs.     > 

4.  A  French  pad  faddle ;  of  which  the  burs  come 
wholly  round  the  f:^t. 

j.  The  portmanteau  (addle  ;  that  has  a  cantle  behind 
the  f^at,  to  keep  the  portmameau  or  other  parcel  off 
from  the  back  ct  the  cider. 

6.  A  war-iaddle;  which  has  a  cantle  and  a  bolfter 
behind  and  before  ;  alfo  a  fair  bolder. 

f.  Thepack-faddle. 

As  for  the  feveral  psfrtrof  a  Taddle,  and  the  dcrcrip- 
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ticn  of  them^  they  are  to  be  found  unde/  the  feveral 
heads^  as  tkty  fall  out  in   their  alptiabetical  or^der,  ^s 
Bars,   Bvcicle,  Civct,   Crupper,  Buckle  avd 
.  Straps,  Girth-web,  &c. 

SADI3LK-QALL.;  when  a  horfe's  back  k  hurt  or 
fretted  by  the  fadJIe,   it  may  b«  -cured  by  baching  the 

•  fVf^'t  MTith  urine,  or  warm  wine  $  aiul  fomctimes  when 
the  fore*  is  larg<»,  4*  ith  the  fecond  water,  ftrewing  over 
it  the  powder  of  an  old  rope,  or  flax,  and  eating  away 
the  proud  fl?fti  with  vitriol,  or  colcothor. 

SAL  POLYCRESTUM,  a  peculiar  medicine  for 

*  horfe^,  and  is  prepared  as  follows : 

8et  a  crucible,  or  iron  pot,  in  the  m\i&  of  a  heap  of 
fine  coaU,  till  it  is  all  over  red  hot,  even  at  the  bottom  ; 
then  ctQ  into  it  with  a  fpoon^  a  miictare  of  fulphur,  or 
brimftone  and  fine  fakpetre,  k<Ah  in  powder,  of  each 
an  ounce,  which  will  immediately  break  out  into  a 
<ime. 

When  the  flame  difappears,  ftir  the  matter  at  the 
bottom  with  an  iron,  to  caufe  the  fire  to  penetrate  it 
more  efledually  j  then  caft  in  more  of  the  fame  mix- 
ture by  ()>oonfuls,  ftirring  the  matter  as  before,  after 
the  flame  has  diftppeared,  between  every  fpoonf^il, 
and  continue  to  do  the  (ame  ctU  the  whole  mixture  is 
caft  in. 

Then  cover  flie  crucible,  and  la?  coals  on  the  top, 
and  every  , where  round  the  fides,  fuffering  it  to  cool  of 
itfelf;  when  it  is  cold,  pound  the  matter  to  powder, 
which  if  it  be  prepared  rightly,  will  be  of  a  pale  rofe- 
odour,  or  elfe  vrhite,  when  the  (altpetre  is  not  very 
pure;  but  if  it  be  greyiib,  it  is  bad. 

Two  poundsof  mixture  witl  yield  throe  quarters  #f 
a  pound  of  this  firit:  this  (alt  wttt  diiTolve  in  water, 
and  grow  red  in  the  fire  without  wafting;. 

It  is  fo  very  cooltng,  that  it  muft  not  be  gi\^n  aione, 
but  correAed  with  half  an  ounca  of  juniper-berries  to 
an  ounce  of  the  fait;  or  with  ierapings  of  nutmeg  in 
fBoiftened  bran. 

If  the  horfe  will  not  eat  it  fo,   infife  tt  all  night 
^1#  a    quart   of   win^,    and    give    it    him    lukewarm 
fefting. 

And  for  the  beating  of,  the  flanks,  iind  a  baked 
drynefs  of  his  dung,  three  or  four  clyfters,  vrith  two 
ounces  of  fal  polycreftum  to  each,  will  be  very  fer- 
Ticeabte. 

SALENDERS,  are  cracks  in  the  bending  of  the 
hough  The  diieafe  is  the  fame  as-  the  melanders, 
which  is  only  fimilar  cracks  in  the  bending  of  the 
knee.  As  is  th;  difeafe,  fo  is  the  cure,  alike  in 
both. 

'  SALMON,  is  a  large  fifh  always  breeding  in  rivers 
that  arc  not  bracktih,  yet  difcharge  themfdves  into 
the  fea,  fpawning  commonly  in  Auguft,  which  become 
-femlets  jn  the  fpring  following. 

The  milter  and  fpawner  having  both  performed  their 
natural  office  or  dufy,  betake  themfelvet  to  the  fea  i 
-and  fom..'  tell,  us,  they  have  known  that  when  they 
have  grown  fo  impatient,  that  clapping  ^eir  tails  to 
their  mouths,  with  a  fadden  fpring  they  have  leaped 
clear  over  a  wear  or  any  other  obft^Ic  which  ftood  in 
their  way ;  and  fome  by  leaping  fttort  have  been  by 
t^at  means  ts^kan. 


If  they  happen  to  meet  with  iuch  obdriMSioiK  that 
they  cfannot  get  to  (he  fea,  ihey  become  fick,  lean,  and 
pine  away,  and  die  in  two  years  ttme« 

But  if  they  (paaitfi  in  the  mean  time,  from  thence 
proceeds  a  fmall  falmon,  called  a  ikegger,  which  will 
never  grow  large. 

It  is  the  £»  that  makes  them  grow  large,  but  the 
freih  rivers  make  them  grow  fat ;  and  hy  how  much 
the  farther  they  are  from  the  (ea  up  the  river,  by  fo 
much  the  fatter  they  grow,  liking  their  food  there  the 
fetter. 

From  a  famlet  (which  is  but  litde  bigger  than  a 
minnow)  they  grow  to  be  falmon,  in  as  fliort  a  time  as 
a  gofling  will  grow  to  be  a  gaofe* 

SALMON. FISHING  ;  they  bite  be«  at  about  three 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  months  of  May,  June» 
July,  and  Auguft,  if  the  water  be  clear  and  fome  fmalt 
breeze  of  wind  be  ftirring,  efpecially  if  the  wind  blows 
againft  the  ftream,  and  near  the  fea. 

A  ialmon  is  catched  like  a  trout,  with  worm,  fly,  or 
minnow,  and  the  earden-worm  is  an  excellent  bait  for 
him,  if  it  be  well  koured  and  kept  in  mois  twenty  days, 
in  which  time  the  worms  will  be  very  cltar,  tough,  and 
lively. 

The  falmon  has  not  his  conftant  refidence  like 
the  trout,  but  removes  often,  coveting  to  be  as  near 
the  fpring- head  as  may  be,  fwimming  generally  in 
the  dieep^  and  broadeft  parts  of  the  river^  near  the 
ground. 

There  is  a  partkuiar  manner  of  fiftimg  for  the  (al- 
mon,  with  a  ring  of  wire  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  throoajh 
which  a  line  may  run  to  what  length  is  ihougiit  eoa«^ 
vaniant,  having  a  wheel  alio  near  the  hand* 

Some  fay  there  is  no  bait  more  attra^ive,  and  more 
eagerly  purfued  by  the  falmon  and  moft  other  fi*h,  than 
lobworms  feanted  with  the  oil  of  ivy-berries  or  the  oQ 
of  polypody  of  the  oak,  mixed  with  turpentine^  and 
that  ana  fcatida  ia  alfo  incomparably  good. 

Take  the  ftinkiog  oil,  drawn  out  of  polypody  of  the 
oak  by  a  retort,  mixed  with  ti^rpentine  and  hive-honey». 
and  anoint  your  bait  therewith^  and  it  will  doubcJeft 
draw  the  fi&  to  it. 

The  artificial  fly  is  a  good  bait  for  a  fidmon^  but  you 
muft  then  ufe  a  troll  as  for  the  pike,  he  being  a  ftrong 
fifll :  as  the  falmon  is  a  large  fi.h,  fo  muft  your  flies  be 
larger  than  for  any  other^  with  wings  and  tails  verf 

lo«6-  ^ 

Though  when  you  ftrUce  him,  he  witt  plunge  and 
bounce,  yet  he  does  not  ufuaily  endeavour  to  mn  to 
the  length  of  the  line,  as  the  trout  will  do»  and'tbera-* 
fore  there  is  lefe  danger  of  breaking  your  line. 

If  you  would  angle  for  falmon  at  ground,  take  three 
or  four  garden- worms,  well  fooured,  and  put  them  on 
your  hook  at  once,  and  fiOi  with  them  in  the  fame  man* 
ncr  that  you  do  for  trouts. 

Be  fure  to  give  the  fthnon  (as  well  as  all  other 
Mil)  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  be  not  over  hafty, 
unlaft  your  bait  be  fo  tender  it  will  not  endure  nibbling 
ar. 

SALMON-PEEL,  is  a  fifh  that  agt^es  with  the  fal- 
mon in  the  rei  colour  of  it's  flefti^  and  perhaps  alfo  in 
kind ;  cf  thefe   there  is  fo  great  abundaiioe  in  foone 
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fWers  in  WaTes  that  they  arc  very  little  valued,  and  the 
fiiliermen  fomctimef  throw  them  to  the  hogs. 

SALMON-PIPE,  an  engine  for  catcbrng  falmonand 
fuch  Ifke  fifh. 

^SALMON-SEWSE,  the  young  fry  of  falmons. 

SALTS  (in  Horfcmanflrip).  the  leaping  and  prancing 
of  horfcs,  a  kind  of  curveting. 

SAMLJT,  OR  Bramlin,  never  exceeds  fix  or 
fcvcn  mches  in  length,  and  has  teeth  not  only  in  the 
jaws  byt  in  the  palate  and  tongue.  The  bodjr  is 
covered  Trith  fmall  fcales  like  a  trout ;  the  back  is  full 
of  Mack  fpots,  and  on  the  fides  there  are  five  or  fix 
impreflEons  of  fuch  (brm  as  though  thejr  bad  been  made 
vfkh  finders ;  hefice  fome  give  them  the  tide  of  Fin- 
gerins ;  in  every  one  of  ihefe  pits  there  is  generaify  a 
red  (pot.  Their  beriies  are  white,  and  their  tail  is 
forked  like  a  felmon^:  but  what  rs  moft  remarkable  in 
iMs  fifli,  and  which  is  exceeding  ftrange,  is,  that  they 
are  air  males* 

SCAB  OR  Itcw,  a  diftemper  in  horfe?,  proceeding 
fi'om  their  being  over-heated,  and  of  corrupt  blood;  to 
citrc  which  you  mirft  let  him  blood  and  purge  him :  for 
this  take  of  the  root  of  wild  cucumber,  and  reduce  it  to 
powder;  frrfufe  it  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  white  wine  for 
three  hoort,  and  give  it  him  ta  drink,  and  he  wiH'  foon 
be  wdf. 

If  the  imtmptr  appears  outwardly  rub  all  the  parts 
•f  the  horfe's  body  that  are  afftdltd,  with  ointment 
called  Mgyptiacum^  or  Ungvafitum  Apojhflorwn, 

SCABBARD,  is  the  Ikin  that  fcrves  for  a  ffieath  or 
cafe  to  a  horfc*8  yard. 

SCABBED  HEELS  w  Horses,  a  difftemper,  called 
allbthe  ihrfh. 

Sometimes  the  fnifli  falfs  away  by  dtpgrecs,  by^  retfon 
of  anr  catmg  fcab  which  penetrates  to  the  quick,  and 
caufe  fo  gi^«t  an  itching-  that  the  horfe  cannot  wsdt 
withotit  halting;  but  thefe  fores  are  not  fo  dangerous  as 
thrr  arc  troubrcfome. 

Before  the  horfe  grows  lame,  his  feet  will  fKnk  like 
6M  rotten  cheefe,  fo  that  you  tzfAy  difcover  the  nature 
of  the  erief,  fince  you  cannot  poflH)yy  come  into  the 
ftible  without  fmelling  it ;  and  befides  the  horie  will 
fometimet  beat  the  ground  with  his  feet,  by  reafon  of 
the  intenfenefs  of  the  itchmg. 

To  begin  the  cure,  you  muft  pair  the  fi*uffi  as  near 
as  you  can  with  a  buttrefs,  and  having  quenched  a  good 
^tianthy  of  unfFaked  lime  n\  vinegar,  and  flrained  it, 
boil  ir  and  throw  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  fruffi :  after 
yoQ  have  done  this,  apply  a  refhingent  charge  of  pow- 
der of  unflaked  lime,  nnxt  with"  the  fecond  water,  or 
the- black  reftringent,  made  of  foot,  vinegar,  and  whites 
ofecKs. 

Tnie  following  ointment,  called  the  Cotnttrfs^^  oint- 
ment, \%  alfo  very  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes :  in  half  a  pint 
ef  aqua-vitae  boU  a  pound  of  honey  in  a  clean  glazed 
fOt,  over  a  gentle  fire,  ftirring  it  till  the*  honey  is  tbo^* 
roughly  heated  and  incorporated  with  the  aqua-vitae ; 
then  add"  verdigris,  Fengtian  borax^,  and  gatt,  of  each 
two  ounces^  ffcarfcd  through  a  fi^nc  fearfe,  whh  two 
cnnces  of  white  vitriol  potinded. 

Boil  thefe  ahogethcr  over  a  fm^fl  coaf  fire,  ffirring,. 
tkem  tHl   tfiey  br   well  incorporated,  and^  keep  thr 


ointment  for  ufc;  this  wiir  cure  in  three  or  four 
applications,  but  the  dreiHng  muft  be  kept  on  with 
fplents. 

If  the  difcafc  return  after  the  fore  has  becircleanfed, 
then  apply  the  following  6intment,  which  is  caHed  the 
neatherd^s  ointment. 

Take  burnt-alum  and  borax  in  fine  powder,  of 
each  two  ounces;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  of 
each  four  ounces,  very  finely  powdered;  put  thefe 
into  a  very  clean  pot  with  two  pounds  of  honey,  and 
boil  them  oVer  a  clear  fife,  ftirring  ail  well  together, 
till  thev  be  well  incorporated;  when  the  ointment  hfi 
cool,  ftir  V9ro  ounces  of  ftrong  aqua-fortis;  keep  it 
well  covered  for  ufe,  and  ftir  it  once  a  day,  for  the 
firft  fix  days. 

This  ointment  will  heal  them,  though  the*  internal 
caufe  can  hardly  be  removed;  arid  befides,  the  horfe 
may  be  let  blood  in  the  foe  from  time  to  time* 

For  prrfervation,  the  frufti  ought  to  be  pared 
often,  and  the  place  rubbed  once  or  twice  with  the 
fecond  water,  which  will  wafte  away  part  of  the 
corruption,  and  dry  up  the  roots  of  the  fcabs  fo  effec- 
tually, that  they  will  not  break  forth  again  for  a  longf 
time;  then  bathe  the  feet  daily*  with  the  following 
water :  ^ 

Boir  almii  and  white  titrtol,  of  each  a  pound  and  a 
half,  in  a  gallon  of  water,  till  it  be  wafted  to  two  quarts 
at  leaft ;  when  yotr  perceive  the  itching  to  be  gon^  * 
melt  tar,  or  black  pitch,  upon  the  fcabs,  and^keep  tHe 
horfe*lJ  feet  well  pricked,  and  free  frofti  dnft,  or  Uny 
other  filth  that  may  dry  them. 

Or  take  of  rcdtified  fjprrit^  of  wine,  and  the  (harpeflr 
vinegar,  each  two  ounces ;  tirraure  of  myrrh  and  aloes^ 
one  ounce;  of  iff^^V^  ointment,  half  an  ounce;  mix 
them  welh  together. 

Afiter  vraflnng  thr  part  with  this  mixture,  dip  a  pled- 
get of  tow  into  it,  tiid'fecure  it  in  the  bcft  manner  you 
can.  " 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  it  will  be  neccflaty  to  give  a 
purge  once  in  fix  or  eight  days',  and  in  the  intermediatt; 
davsr  the  diuretic  medicines  propofed'  far  the  greafe, 
xvmcb  fit,  

SCATCH-MODTH ;    is-  a  bttt-nrwyuth,    dlfferiog  ' 
from  afcannon-ntoutfa  in  this,,  that  the  cannon  is  round, 
and  theoth^r  more  oval. 

That  part  of  the  fcatch^mtmth  which  joins  the  bitr  to 
the  branch,  is  Ukewife  difRrrenc ;  a  cannon  being  ft^'d 
upon"  xht  branch  by  a:  fonceau,  and*  a  featth  by  a  cape- 
ron^  which  furrounds  tlie  banquet;  die  efFeft  of  the 
fcatch«>moudi  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  that  of  the 
cannon-'mouth,  and  keeps  the  mouth  more  in  fubjec- 
tion. 

Commonly  your  ftiaflles  are  featch-mcuth?- 

SCEFfT,  is  an  efHuviunr  continuarily  arrfing  from 
the-  corpttfcies  that  ifttse  out  of  all  bodies ;  and,  being^ 
impregnated  with  the-  peculiar  ftatfc  andqiiality  of  the 
blood  and  juices  cff  that  particular  animal  from  whick 
they^  flow,  ctcafions  thr  vaff  variety  of  frndl?  or  fcentsr 
cognizable  by  the  olfafltry  nerves,  or  organs  of  fmdf- 
ing;  Hence  the  reafon  why  one  perfon  differs  from 
another  in  fcent,  and  why  a  dbg-  wfl^  trace  the  foot- 
fteps  of  biy  maftcr  fcnran  hunditd'  milct  together,  fol 
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taw  him  into  any  houfc,    church,  or  other  building, 
tho»jgh  furroundcd  by  ten  thonfapd.     And^  when  the 

^faithful  animal  has  thus  diligently  fought  out  and  re- 
cognized his  mafter,  he  is  feldom  willing  even  to  truft 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  until,  with  erevSled  crcft, 
he  has  taken  a  few  cordial  fr.itfs,  to  con\ince  himfclf  he 
is  right  Hence  a!fj  we  perceive  how  a  pack  of  hounds 
are  enabled,  to  pwrfue  the  hare,  fox,  flajr,  or  any  other 
animal,  they  a'e  trained  to  bunt,  aqrofs  the  fcent,  and 
amidil  the  f.>cicty  of  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  with- 
out being  div<frted  from  the  purfuit  of  tliat  felf-famc 
aninia]  they  had  nrft  on  foot.  And  hence  too  we  d«f- 
cc.ver  how  it  i^  pofEblc  for  birds  and  bcafts  of  prey  to 
be  dirtfted  to  their  food  at  fuch  vaft  diftances  ;  for 
thef?  corpufclcs,  iil'uing  from  putrid  bodies^  and  float- 
itig  in  th^  air,  arc  carried  by  the  wind  to  different 
quarters ;  where   ftriking  the  olfa&ory  nerves  of  what- 

-cver  aniipals  they  meet  in  their  way,  immediately  con- 
dud  them  to  the  fpot ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  the 
fnjalUpox,  meafles,  putrid  fevers,  and  all  epidemic 
cgmplaints  are  communicated,  and  the  plague  and 
pcftilcncc  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.  It 
matters  not  how  much  the  effluvia  may  be  gone  off,  fo 
as  enougji  remains  to  irritate  the  olfadlory  organ  j  for, 
whctkerit  be  bir^  or  beail,  they  try  the  fcent  in  all  di- 
rejSfionF,  till  at  length  they  difeover  that  which  is 
ftronger  and  (Ironger  in  proportion  as  they  proceed, 
and  this  nature  has  taught  them  to  know  is  the  d'lreGt 
add  obvious  road  to  their  prey,'  and  prevents  them 
ftoQ)  following  a  contrary  courfe,  which  is  naturally 
wealcer  and  weaker^  an\i  what  in  '  hunting  is  termed 
heel.  This  ob%vation  is  confirmed  by  the  increafed 
eagernefs  we  perceive  in  all  animals,  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  objeA  of  purfuit ;  as  we  fee  hounds  and 
fpaniels,  in  hunting  and  (hooting,  are  the  mod  earned 
in  proportion  as  the  fcent  is  recent,  and  as  they  draw 
nearer  to  the  game.  The  &me  thing ,among(l  quadru- 
peds, whether  wild  or  domeftic,  direds  the  ma^le  to  the 
fepale  th^t  .is  in  feafon  for  love ;  and  hence  we  fee 
the  dpg,  the  boar,  the  bull,  and  the  Oallion,  when 
turned  loofe  apply  their  n.oftrils  to  the  ambient  air, 
and  proceed  accordingly.  By  the  fame  medium  the 
▼crmin  which  infeft  our  dwellings,  know  how  to  dired 
their  operations,  whether  to  undermine  walls,  eat 
through  foHd  boards,  crofs  rivers,  or  climb  fpouts; 
"w^ich  (hews  how  much  ftronger  the  facalty  of  fmdN 
me^  is  poiTeflcd  by  the  brute  fpecies  than  by  the  human ; 
trUely  ordained  by  nature,  to  enable  them  to  feek 
their  food>  and  propagate  tbeir  fpecies ;  b6t  for  which 
they  would  often  peri£,  or  have  long  fince  became  ex- 
tioft.  ' 

There  are  wonderful  inftances  of  fonoe  animal  c^r- 
cafes,  which,  though  (linked  with  lime,  and  buried  ten 
fi?et  luider  ground,  have  fent  f>rth  fo  ftrong  a  fccnr,  as 
to  have  attracted  dogs  to  the  (pot,  that  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  dig  away  the  earth  to  get  at  them.  And  an 
inflance  happened  only  a  few  years  fince,at  Petersneld  in 
Hamp(hire,  where  an  unfortunate  female,  h^fving  pri- 
vately delivered  hcrfelf  of  two  children,  went  and  bu- 
ried them  in  a  deep  hole  in  an  adjoining  field  ;  but 
within  three  days  fome  dugs  were  attfaded  to  the  fpot 
by  the  (eent^  dug  them  up,  and  partly  devoured  them^ 


before  theib-H^lcing  circumdancc  wa*  difcovered.  N# 
wonder  then  a  pacic  c.f  hounds  ,which  have  caught  the 
fcent  of  a  p.>lecat  or  weafel,  will  purfue  them  into  the 
thickeft  forcft,  and  aflemble  round  the  very  tree  up  the 
trunk  of  which  the  creature  hath  nm  for  jfhclter ;  or 
that  blord-hounds,  as  in  trnes  of  ^lJ,  (hould  trace  out 
fugitives  and  robbers  in  fubrerraneous  caverns,  in  trees, 
caves,  or  forefts,  or  in  clefts  of  inacceffiblc  rocks,  of 
VI  hich  inftances  are  given  by  the  moft  reputable  hiftor 
rian^.  it  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  all  ani- 
mals hunt  for  and  purfue  their  prey  by  its  fcent,  fo 
they  feem  inflinflively  to  know  that  they  themfelvcs* 
are  hunted  and  puifued  by  means  of  the  (cent  iiTuing 
from  their  own  bodies.  It  appears  alfo,  that  dogs  have 
a  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  animal,  that  leaves  the  fcent;^ 
In  our  dominions  in  the  eafl^,  regular  packs  of  hounds 
are  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  hunting  jackals;  and  gea 
tiemen  who  have  hunted  thefe,  have  ohfervcd,  that  the 
moft  mettled  hounds,  if  they  touch  on  the  fcent  of  a. 
tiger,  immediately  howl,  hang  their  tails^  and  {ho  at  every 
fymptom  of  fear. 

The  jackal  appears  to  have  the  gift  of  fcent  equal  ta 
a  dog,  of  which  it  fecms  to  be  a  wild  fpecies.      They 
go  in  packs  of  forty,  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred,  and 
hunt  like  hounds  in' full  cry  frotp  evening  to  morning. 
They  deftroy  flpcks  and  poultry ;  rava.'c  the  ftreets  b£ 
villages  and  gardens  near  towns;  and  will  even  deftroy 
children,  if  Lft  unproteiSltd      They  will  enter  ftablcs- . 
and  out-houfes,  and  devour  (kius  or  any  thing  made  . 
of  that  material.     They   will   fahiiliarly  enter  a  tent, 
and  fteal  whatfoever  they  find  from  the  fl^eping   travel-  . 
Icr.     In  default  of  living  prey,   they  will  reed  on  roots 
afnd  fruits,  and  even  on  the  moft  infeded  carrion :  they 
will  greedily  difmter/the  dead,  and  devour  putrid  car- 
cafes.     They  attend  caravan'^,  and  follow  armies  ^^ , 
hopes  that  death  will  provide  them  a  banquet.     Their. 
voice  naturally   is  a   howl.      Barking,    Mr.    Pennant, 
obferves,  is  latently  inherent,   and   in    their  ftate  of  fu- 
ture feldom  exerted :  but  its  diiFerent  modifications  are 
adventitious,  and  expreflive  of  the  new  pa(Eons  and  af-  . 
fcAions  gained  by  a   domeftic  ftate.     Their   bowlings 
and  clamours  in   the  night   are  dreadful,  and  fo  loud, 
that  people  caii  fcarccly  hear  one  another  fpeak.     Del- 
Ion  fays,  their  voice  is  like  the  cries  of  a  great  many. 
chUdren  of  different  ages  mixed  together:  when   one 
begins  to  howl,  the  whole  pack  yfnn  in  the  cry.     This, 
animal  is  vulgarly  called   the  lion's   provider^  from   an., 
opinion  that  it   rouzes    the  prey   for  that  quadruped* 
The  fa£^  is,  every  creature  in  the   forcit  is  fetJn  mo- 
tion by  the  fearful  cries  of  the  j<ickals;  the  lion,,  and. 
other  beafts  of  rapine,  by  a  fort  of  inftinft,  attend  to  the 
chafe,  and  lie  in  wait,  to  fcize  focTj  tihiid  animals  as , 
betake  tbemfelves  to  flight  at  the  noife  of  this  nightly 
pack. 

Prom  a  contemplation  of  nature  in  general,  it  will 
appear,  that  there  is  an,  occult  in ftindive  principle  in- 
fufcd  iJito  the  whole  race  of  animal  brings,  whereby 
thty  are  unerringly  led  on  to  the  propagation. and  pre- 
fervation  of  their  Ipejcies  ;  yet  fo  that  no  one  (hall  be- 
come too  numerous  for  the  exiftence  of  another,  upoiv. 
which  they  pre)',  or  with  which  they  live  in  a  continual 
(late  of  warfare. .    We   may    likewi(e    remarky    that. 
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thcMinore  fimilarity  we  dHcover  imonff  brutts,  the 
morQ  amicable  we  find  them  towards  each  0thier,  b«- 
caiife  the  fceiit  of  their  bodies  have  an  agreement  pleaf- 
ing  to  their  fenfuive  faculty,  withoQt  exciting  the  ap- 
petite; bttt  for  which  the  fame  fpecies  would  inceflane- 
\y  devour  each  other,  and  the  purpofes  /  of  creation 
would  be  annibilar^d  by  the  operation  of  its  own 
worlcs 

SCIATICA  OR  RHEUMATISM.  A  diforder 
borfes  are  liable  to ;  to  cure  which  take  half  an  ounce 
f)f  oil  of  turpentine,  and  two  ounces  of  camphorated 
fpirtf s-of  wine,  with  which  n|b  the  part  wel)»  and  let 
the  horfe  have  reft  fjr  a  fortnight^  and  the  complaint 
will  be  removed. 

SCOURINGS  FOR  H6rses;  are  thofe  gentle, 
wholefome,  and  natural  medicines,  which,  not  irirriiig 
up  2ny  great  flux  of  humours,  only  keep  the  body 
clean  from  fuch  as  are  apt  to  rife  or  grow,  being  every 
way  as  wholefjme  in  health  as  ftcknefs,  and  may  moil 
properly  be  termed  preparatives  or  preparers  of  the  bo- 
dy, to  entertain  ftronger  remedies, 
r  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  them  prefcribed,  but  the 
o^oft  gentie  and  natural  is  gra(s,  uhich  you  (bould 
give  htm  for  fifteen  days  together,  after  which  time  it 
will  fatten  him. 

The  beff  grafs  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  of  a  new 
^  mown  meadow,  for  that  will  rake  his  guts  ^ery  well, 
and  not  fatten  ;  but  if  you  would  have  him  fatten,  you 
muft  put  him  into  fome  other  pafture,  which  has  not 
been  mown,  next,  to  this  forage,  i,  e.  only  the  blades  of 
green  corn,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.  given  him  for 
feven  days  and  no  more,  wt}l  cleanfe  and  cool  hit  b  - 
&f\  the  like  alfo  will  the  kaves  of  fallow,  the  elm,  or 
green  thiftle,  do» 

A  ma(h  of  malt,  taken  in  a  larger  proportion  than  is 
direded  under  thit  head,  mixed  wi.h  a  h:ndful  or 
more  of  beaten  hemp-feed,  is  alfo  a  gentle  medicine  in 
this  cirfe.  , 

Other  forts  of  (courings  there  are  j  particularly  after 
fweat,  take  half  an  ounce  of  rolln,  or  jaUp  in  powder, 
as  much  of  cream  of  tartar  powdered,  as  alfo  of  liquo- 
rice in  powder ;  make  them  into  balls  with  fre(h  but* 
ter,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  walnut,  and  give 
bim  four  or  five  at  a  time  in  a  hornful  of  beer,  one  after 
another. 

One  6f9  frrongcr  nature  is  to  mix  a  handful  or  two 
of  hempfw'cd  with  oats,  or  take  a  handful  bf  the  powder 
of  dried  box  leaves,  and  as  much  of  brimftone,  and 
mix  .it  amongft  his  provender;  thefe  two  purge  the 
head,  ftomach,and  entrails,  will  kill  all  kind  of  worms, 
and  dry  up  phlegm. 

Another  prefcription  is,  to  take  falad  oil  half  a  pint, 
a  pint  of  new  milk  from  the  cow,  brew  it  together, 
and  give  it  him  lukewarm;  or  elfe  take  a  pintof  muf- 
cadine  and  half  a  pint  of  falad-oil,  and  give  it  him  to 
drink  }  or  the  fome  quantity  of  oil  and  fack,  mixed  to- 
gether, and  give  it  lukewarm ;  this  has  much  the  fame 
6S^:dt  as  the  others,  arnd  is  good  for'  any  manner  of 
colJ,  ftopplng  the  wiud-pipe;^and  if  you  add  a  quan* 
liiy  of  fvigaf-candy  thereto,  it  will  be  the  bet:er, 

B'Jt  f^  fkich  horfes^  wkoie  greaic  muft  neccflarilj  be 


melted,  as  running,  hunting  borfes,  and  the  like,  firft 
take  twenty  raifmt  of  the  fun,  with  the  ftones  picked 
out  of  them,  ten  figs  fplit  round- wife,  boil  them  in 
two  quarts  of  running  water,  till  the  water  be  confum- 
ed  and  thickened :  then  take  powder  of  liquorice,  /m« 
niffcd,  and  fugar-candy,  finely  fearfed,  and  m  x  it 
with  the  raifin^  and  figs,  ftamping  and  working  them 
together  till  they  become  a  fti(F  pafte,  then  making 
round  balls  thereof,  of  a  tolerablie  bignefs,  roll  and 
cover  them  all  over  with  frefb  butter,  and  give  as  ma- 
ny of  them  to  the  horfe  as  you  (hall  think  fuits  his 
ftrengrh,  provided  the  day  before  you  give  him  fuch 
exercife  as  will  raife  his  greafe,  and  that  immediately 
before  you  give  him  the  medicine,  yon  alfo*  warm  him 
thoroughly^  that  the  humours  being  again  ftirred  up,  it 
may  the  more  efFedually  worl<. 

Another  very  good  receipt  to  purge  a  horfe  from  all 
greafe,  glut,  or  filthinefs  within  his  body,  is  to  take 
three  ounces  of  annvfeed,  fix  drachms  of  cummin«feed, 
a  drachm  and  a  half  of  cathamus,  an  ounce  and  twO' 
drachms  of  fenugreek  feed,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of~^ 
brimftone,  all  which  beat  to  a  fine  powder,  and  fearfe 
them;  th' n  trke  a  pint  or  two  of  falad  oil,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  honey,  and  of  white  wine  two  quarts  ^  • 
aadthis  withas  much  fine  wheat  fl«  ur  as  is  fuificienti 
miike  all  into  a  ft  iff  pafte,  and  knead  and  work  it  well, 
which  you  are  to  keep  in  a  gallipot,  clofe  covered. 
Tor  your  ufe, 

Kow  when  the  h«rfe  has  been  hunted,  and  is  at 
night,  or  in  the  mornir\^,  very  thirfty,  take  a  ball  of  it 
as  big  as  a  man's  lift,  and  d  flblve  it  in  a  gallon  or  two 
of  C(Td  water,  and  if  will  make  the  water  look  as  white 
as  milk  i  then  grve  it  htm  in  the  daik,  left  the  colour 
difpleafe  him;  if  he  drinks  it, -then  feed  him;  if  he 
does  not.  leohiiifaft  till  he  takes  it,  which  certainly 
he  will  do  at  t^^ice  or  thiice  oiferi4ig  ;  ad^  when  he  has 
once  tak^n  it,  he  will  refufe  all  other  drink  for  it ;  and 
you  cannot  give  him  t<jo  much  nor  too  often  of  it,  if  he 
has  exercife^ 

For  another  fort  of  fcouring,  when  others  willndt 
work :  take  a  quarter  o^  a  pound  of  fweet  butter,  at 
muvh  of  Caftile-foap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  aloes  ;  beat 
them  together,  and  add  two  fpoonfttis  of  beaten  hemp-^ 
feed,  and  cf  rofin  half  a  fpoonful  y  of  fugar  candy  an 
o<jnce,  bruifed;  work  them  all  into  a  pafte,  and  im« 
mediately  after  his  heat,  give  it  bim  in  balls,  having 
firft  warmed  him  and  ftirred  up  the^  greafe  and  foulne^ 
within  him.  • 

SCRATCHES  IN  HoRSEf,  a  diftemper  of  fevcrat 
forts  and  kinds,  diftinguiflied  by  various  names,  viz. 
crepaiKes,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes  pains,  (:fc.  being 
no  other  than  the  fcratches,  which  are  certain  dry» 
fcabs,  chops,  or  rifts,  that  breed  between  the  heel  and 
paftern  joints,  and  do  many  times  go  above  the  paftern, 
to  the  very  hoof  of  the  hinder  legs,  and  fometimes  arfr 
upon  all  four  legs,  chough  this  is  not  very  common. 

They  proceed  from  dry  melanchrriy  humours,  which 
fall  down  upon  the  horfe's  legs,  or  from  the  fijming  of 
his  own  dung  lying  under  his  heels,  or  near  ihem : 
fomettui^s  by  U'S  heels  n^t  being  cleaned,  e^eciall]r 
after  a  joutney  or  bard  labour  i  tia^y  not  being  nibbed 
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wM»iii(,  wUc^  twtns  and  fr»ts  tk^nsH  shi-)^  f(»  cawres 
fMifllifi^S  and  Ohqit^  £wel^iag9  the  (cKat«h«s« 

SHWuHmtft  thty  pNKeetl  frofxi  a  covrvpy^ion  ef  bl<»od» 
ifctr  greet  iie«H ;  lafcm  mw  aod  then  b)i  being  Weil  to 
fciijnj^  »narfliy^  watery  gsoiiadsi  or  Uftly,  by  over- 
hswd  rUiogi  whertkj^  ht^  ^^e^e  bring  imltedi  k  fu)}^ 
dowft  md  ^tic%  \n  hi»,  palkr»  «q4  fedock^  an4  the£e 
prad4ic«[tbis  G^fcance^ 

The  figna  to  knof^  tUs.  diftemfwrv  are  tbe  ftaringt 
dividing^  abd  cti.l:af  o(  tbe  bw\  It  begins,  firft  wiit> 
dryfcabsi  in  the  p«Aepn  joiats^  tike  chaps  or  chinks^  m 
feveral  (bape>  2uu)  forDis ;  (ecneiimcs  long-ways,  fomft«' 
cinea  ctowtiriighjt,  and  afe  oiiber  tjn>9froiver'-(h,wai;c,  which 
will  caufe  the  Itrgs  to  fwett  »Hd  b«  very  gouty^  and  rua 
with  fretting,  watery  matJttr>  and  offenftvc  (luff,  which 
will  mafee  htm  go  Uoteat  (hR  fiKling  out,  that  be  will 
b«  hardlj  able- to  go* 

For  ibA-eurt  feu  mtift  be  fiire  to  ke«p  his  legs  froa^ 
vitt,  att  the  while  you  u^  a«y  applka<ioa  to  them  i 
cH^  away  the  batr  very,  clofe  from  hU  heels,  or  it  will 
pMfaflf  bis,  legs  >  and  before,  you  applf  any  remedy  to 
thecn,  fcrapc  off  the  fcaba«  ahd  waih  the  faJood  off  with 
cbamber-lye^  and  fait  of  bcine. 

There  are  a  cniiltitude  tS  leceifts  for  this  pvipofe^ 
bpt  I  /ball  prefcnbe  only  fome  of  the  chiefs 

SManetimet  iadeed  the  foraiisheft  prove  vory  ohftiaate^ 
in  which  cafe  the  following  ointment  fhould  be  ufed  :  * 
(Serving  fb^  if  any  cavities  (houid  be  formed,  to  lay 
them  open  ^  for  tt  is  ta  vai»  t^  cpf;pe£l  a  cure  untefs  you 
dre£»  the  weuiyl  to  the  bottoms.  ^; 

Take  of  Venice  turpentijie^  four  ounces »  ei  crude 
mercttry>  one  ounce;  incprporate  thtnk  welt  togecbei 
bjr  rubbing  them  a  confidbrable  time  in  a  glals  or  iroa 
mortar ;  aad  then  add  to  the  mixture  honoy  and  fiKep's. 
foeti  of  each  two  ounces. 

Anoint:  tha  parta  affet^d  oace  a  day;  and  iC  the 
horfe  he  f idl  of  fitftL».  tl  will  be  necdl^y  to  bleed  and 
purge. 

t.  Take  bfimftofle  (uiely  powdered^  naioc  it  wijth 
fweet  butter,  and  anoint  the  part  with  this  once  a  day. 

2^  Take  a  handfyl  o£  the  tender  tops  of  elder-buda 
and  as  mdity  braablia->berrtes,.  and  before  they  are  ripe, 
smd  wben  they  are  oedi  bake  them  ih  two-  quarts  of 
wort,  and  about  the  quasitity  of  aa  egg-(bell  of  alum, 
with,  which  water,  very  hot,  waCk  the  forrance  twice  a 
day- 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood  in  the  (hackle-veins,  fpur- 
yi9m%  and  the  fore-6oe  vetna^  only  let  it  be  throe  days 
httweea  the  bleeding  of  th^  one  toe  and  the  other ; 
tbeifr  rub  the  iotes  till  they  be  raw  and  bleeds  with  a 
tbin  bay  cope.. 

Having  boiled  hsdF  a  pound  of  ahim,  in  a  quart  of 
ftale  urtne^  and  at  quart  of  flrong  brine,  1^  they  come  to- 
«.  quart,  waib  the  fores  well  wiih  the  liifior:  aftei> 
wards  havii^  procured  the  fperoi  of  frogs  in  the  tnootb 
of'Marcbv  vri  put  them  into  a  pot^.  and  let  it  flfand 
fiar  a  week)  in  thai  time  it  wilt  look  like  oil :  fpfead 
this,  viflith  what  round  tbiegi  appear  in  it,  on  a  dotk, 
and  hind  it  on  the  fores^  repeating  thia  fovead  tiflie&. 
TUa  bas  cuccd»  wbta  the  ^«afo  has  hbeft.  thaugbt  vx^ 
curable. 


But  tbe  beft  of  all  n>edldneSy  and  vrbidi  kzxothf 
ever  faila  ^o  cure  the.  fi: ratchet  is,;  if  (he  borft  be  of  a 
ftcong  hodf  aod  gpod  ftacure>  give  him  aa  bonce  and 
a  half  of  the  beft  ^ocs  you  can  get,  pound  it  to  a  vecy 
fine  powder^  and  oilx,  U  with  very  good  butter^  wast- 
ing aod  mixjjig  \i  very  well  with  a  koife,  then  divide 
it  iato  three  parts,  every  one  oi  which  coiiec  again  with 
fre(h  butter,  and  make  them  as  big  as  a  good  middling 
wa(h-4kiH ;  give  the  ^6r(t  one  of  thefe  ia  the  mornit^ 
fafting^  upon  the  point  of  a  dick,  and  a  litde  while  at- 
tor  ride  bim  to  warm  his  body,  which  will  caufe  them  to  . 
work  the  better :  then  bring  him  into  the  ftable  and 
keep him>  warm,  and  let  him  fail  two  or  three  hours; 
when  you  are  to  give  him  a  mafli  of  midtf^let  him  eat  a 
little  hay,  and  ^n  ride  hiaa  foftly  for  two  or  thiee 
hours. 

After  the  balk,  pour  down  a.  horn  or  two  of  warm 
beer,,  and  if  you  find  hioi  purge  too  mucb^  h  that  it 
takes  his  fiomach  quite  awa^^^  girve  bim  two  wild  briar 
ballfi,  pouaded  to  pov^er,  m  a  quart  of  warm  beer» 
and  it  will  foon  fiop  it;  or  if  you  ha¥e  not  the  briar- 
balk,  boil  fome  cinnaaion^  popp^i  iiutmeg«  gingpr, 
and  bey-berries  in  the  beer, 

Butif  the  horfe  does  not  purge  at  all«  ride  bin  to 
fome  green  corn  that  is  not  cut,  or  for  want  of  that  to 
fome  ibur  graft,  and  let  Una  feed  on  it  for  about  a 
quarter  of  aa.  hour^  then  lide  bim  gently  home,  (ct, 
him  up  warm,  and  be  wiU  purge  vory  kinidly  without 
danger. 

SCUZJCt  (widi  Hunters)  a  cooipaay^  or  a  icuJk  of 
foxes. 

SCUT ;  the  tait  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

SEA-DRAGON  I  a  fort  of  fiOi  tiut  dcUghts  to  Iwim 
in  a  ftrong  ftream,  called  alfo  a  quaviver.  This  filh 
feems  to  be  a  great  fi^vouvite  wiih  the  French;  fr>r  in  a 
book  of  cookery,  publifliedby  a  cook  of  the  witty  £/ord 
Cbefterfield,  there  are  more  diferent  receipts  for 
dreifing  this  fifh,  than  for  all  the  other  fpecies  put  to^ 
gether.  It  is  a  fi(h  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  in  this 
country. 

SEAMS^  7   IN  HoR&sSx  are  contain  clefts  in  their 

S£YM£,.  y  quactecs^  caufcd  by  the  dryneis  of  the 
foot,  or  by  being  ridden  upoai  bard  ground ;  they  are 
eafily  pecceived  by  the  hocfe's  not  fetting  his-  feet  fism^ 
down  in  walking. 

You  may  know  them  by  looking  upon  the  quarters 
of  the  hoofs  oa  the  infide,  which  will  be  clo^a  from 
the  coronet  to  the  very  ihoe,.  quite  through  the  horn^ 
and  ftfch  quarters  are  commonly  nraightened. 

Some  of  thefe  defis  do  not  rife  fo  hig|i  as  the  coro- 
net, and  therefore  are  the  lefs  dangerous;  fo  tl^t 
though  they  may  be  recovered,  yet  it  is  ian  inaperfec- 
tfOA  in  the  feet,  efpecially  ia  fat  ones,  which  have  a 
thin  horn,  where  foch  clefts  frequt ntiy  caufe  the  fcratch 
00  tkfi  coronet. 

Thofe  horfes  that  are  troubled  with  feams,  cannol 
wock  but  oa  very  foft  ground,  for  upon  fiony  hard 
pavements  the  blood  will  oftemimts  iffue  cmt  of  the 
ckfts. 

For  theoure  of  this  malady^ /i«  Falss  QuARTBa. 

SEAN  ;  a  kind,  of  long  and  large  fiihingrnet» 

*  SEAT:' 
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SEAT  I  h  the  podbare  or  CtitaCion  vf  a  k^ritmm  up* 
on  the  faddle. 

SEELING  ;  a  horfe  is  (ktd  to  feci,  when  upon,  his 
^^•brows  chtre  grows  white  hairs,  miKed  with  thofe 
of  his  ufiial  colour,  about  ^  breadth  of  a  firthiog^ 
nrfiich  is  a  fare  mark  of  o!d  age, 

A  borfe  never  feels  till  be  is  fourteen  jrears  old,  and 
always  before  he  is  fifteen,  or  fixteea  at  furthoft^  the 
Jtgbt,  (brrelf  and  Uack,  feel  fooner  than  others* 

Horfe-<ourfers  ufually  pull  out  thofe  white  hairs  with 
pincers,  but  if  there  be  fo  many  ^bat  it  caonot  be  done, 
without  niakic^  the  horfe  look  bald  and  ugly«  then 
^cy  colour  their  eye-Wows,  that  they  nay  not  appear 
old. 

^BLENDERS,  are  chaps  or  masy/ores  in  tbe  bend- 
ing of  the  horfe's  hough,  as  the  malleoders  are  in  the 
knees. 

SEPARATEES-    See  T«tTH  of  a  Hoese. 

SERCIL  FfiATiUUts  or  a  Hawol;  are  the  (amc 
that  are  called  pinions  in  other  fowls. 

SERE  I  the  yellow  between  the  beak  and  tbecycs  of 
abawk« 

5ERPEGER  i  the  riding  of  a  horfe  in  the  ferpentine 
way,  as  in  a  thread  with  waved  turnings,  like  die  pof* 
ture  of  a  ferpent*s  body, 

SERPENTINE:  a  ferpentine toaguc  is  a  frifldng 
tongue  that  is  always  in  motion,  and  feoietiaies  pafles 
over  the  bit£,  inftead  of  kcepsog  in  the  void  fpace,  called 
the  liberty  of  the  tongue. 

S£T-KA8T.    i/zWARBUis. 

SETONS,  IN  Farriehv.  The  ntility  of  thefe^ 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  is  very  treaty  from  the 
coniideration  that  they  facilitate  the  difeharge  of  nat« 
ter  from  abfceilts,  without  the  neceffity  of  adntittiug 
much  air,  the  indiience  of  which  upon  an  ulcer,  is  the 
canife  of  hedic  fever.  In  refpe£k  to  fetons  for  horfes, 
we  (ball  follow  Mr.  Clarke,  in  preference  to  any  other 
authority. 

When  tumours  are  taken  in  time,  whether  on  the 
pdl,  withers,  or  hack,  and  have  not  been  prevtouAy 
bungled  by  comnuMi  farriers,  whofe  management  in 
this  cafe  is  often  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  they  may  be 
carri^  off,  and  broueht  to  heal  by  the  difeharge  from 
fetons,  without  any  of  the  ufual  butcherly  and  cauteri- 
sing work,  or  the  leaft  hlemifti  or  lois  of  fubftance. 
Farriers  are  very  apt  to  proceed  with  the  knife,  before 
tbe  nutter  of  the  tumour  is  fully  concoAcd^  by  which 
error  they  treble  the  difficulty,  and  period  of  the  core, 
and  probably  leave  an  indurated  himp  which  is  never 
cSiCcd. 

The  feton^needle  is  a  long,  thin,  (karp  inftrumenty 
pointed  like  a  dart,  with  which  the  praditioner  ought 
to  be  furniflied,  of  various  fisies,  from  fix  to  ifteen 
inches  long,  bended  a  little  on  the  under  fide.  The 
feion-cord,  dipped  in  digeftive  ointoMnt,  being  fnitcd 
to  the  fize  of  the  tumour  to  be  difcufiedi  and  tbe  mater 
fluAuating  from  being  ripe,  the  needle  may  be  intro- 
duced at  the  upper  end  of  the  fweUing,  and  the  point 
conduced  through  tbe  whole  length,  amd  brought  out 
at  the  bettoioa,  if  neceflary,  and  for  the  fake  of  procuring 
^  defying  erifiee,  the  infirttment  nay  be  forced 
4hrou|^  tbe  (bund  ouifculai:  floOi.    The  feton  boieg 


properly  fixed  let  k  be  tied  Icgcther  at  both  ends,  t>r 
if  the  length  will  not  admit  of  that,  affix  a  button  of 
wood  at  each  c«d,  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  upwards 
and  downwards,  as  when  tied,  it  may  be  turned  in  ft 
■circle*  When  there  tbail  be  no  farther  difcbarge,  and 
tbe  fwellihg  diall  "iiave  fubfided,  withdraw  the  feto% 
and  heal  the  orifices  with  any  fpirituous  application* 

SETTER  ;  a  fccting-dog  to  catch  fowl  with,  &r 
PoivT«ft  AND  Setting  Dog. 

SETTING,  t with  Cock-figbters)  is  a  term  ufed  af* 
ter  a  cock  has  (ought  fo  jong  that  he  is  not  able  to  ftand, 
or  gives  over  fighting  ;  then  he  is  bron^t  to  the  other 
cock,  and  fet  beak  to  beak,  and  if  he  doe^  not  ftrike;^ 
the  battle  is  lyQ.     See  Game-Cvck. 

SETT ING-DOG  ;  a  dog  trained  up  to  tbe  fctting 
of  partridges,  i^c,  from  a  whelp,  till  he  comes  to  per^ 
fe(5^ton.  You  miift  f>itch  upon  one  that  has  a  perfe6k 
and  good  fcent,  and  is  naturally  addidled  to  the  hunt«> 
ing  of  fowl,  aivd  this  dog  may  be  either  a  land-ipaniet, 
water-(pantel,  #r  a  mongrel,  between  both,  or  indted 
the  (hallow-flcfred  bound,  tumbler,  hircfaor,  or  (mail 
baftafd-maftiff,  bnt  none  is  better  than  the  bnd-fya- 
^ie))  he  {houkl  be  of  a  good  nimble  faO)  rather  fmatt 
^an  thick,  and  of  a  courageous  mettle,  which  though 
not  to  be  difccrned,  being  very  young,  yet  you  may 
yefy  well  know  it  firom  a  right  breed,  which  hove  been 
known  to  be  ftnong,  lufty,  and  nimble  rangerSi  (rf  ziQif% 
feet,  wanton  uds,  and  bufy  noftrils* 

Having  made.chojce  of  a  dog,  begin  to  inftruA  Mad 
at  four  months  oU,  or  fix  at  the  fanheft ;  and  tbe  firft 
thin?  you  {hoirid  do,  is  to  make^im  loving  to,  and 
femiliar  witb  you ;  the  betier  to  eShik  tbts,  let  him 
receive  bis  food,  as  much  as  cun  be  from  no  other 
hand  but  your  own,  and  correal  him  rather  with  wofdi^ 
than  blows.  When  he  is  (b  fer  trained  that  he  will 
follow  none  but  yourfeif,  and  can  diftinguifli  y(9ii># 
frown  from  your  fmile,  and  fmoorb  words  from  rougb^ 
teach  him  to  couch  and  Ke  down  ck>fe  to  tha  ground,, 
firft  by  laying  him  often  on  the  ground,  and  crying  li# 
clofe,  and  then  rewarding  or  chaftising  him,^  accordiiv^ 
as  he  deferves ;  in  tbe  next  place  teach  him  tl>  coine 
creeping  to  you,  and  if  be  offer  to  raife  hio  body  or 
bead  you  oauft  not  only  thruft  tbe  rifing  part  down^ 
but  dircaten  hioi  with  an  angry  voice,  which  if  bt^ 
feems  to  flight,  give  him  a  im^l  jerk  or  two  with  m 
whip-cord  lafh,  and  often  renew  hrs  leflons,  till  ho  be» 
come  very  pttieSt  in  them. 

Then  teach  him  to  lead  in  a  firing  or  line,  ani  W 
foHow  you  clofe  at  your  bee}<,.  without  trouble  or 
ftraining  his  collar ;  after  he  has  learned  tbefe  things^ 
take  htm  into  the  fields  and  give  him  his  liberty  tof 
range,  but  ftill  in  obedience  to  your  command,  and  if 
he  eommias  a  feolt,  give  him  due  corredion» 

As  foon  as  you  fee  him  come  upon  tbe  haunt  of  tnf 
partridge  (which  may  be  known  by  his  greater  eager-» 
nefe  m  hunting,  and  aUb  by  a  kind  of  whimpering  and 
whining  voice,  being  very  deiirous  to  open,  but  not 
daring)  you  oug^  then  tofpcak  to  him,  bidding  him  take 
heed,  or  the  like ;  but  yet  if  he  eiliher  ru(h  in,  or  ^hag. 
the  partridges,  or  open,  and  fo  the  partridge  efbapes,, 
Chen  he  ought  to  be  feverely  correaed,  and  ca^  him 
off  agaia,  ind*  let  bkn  hooa  in  bme  ptace  wdtre  yow 
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known  a  covey  lies,  and  Tee  whether  he  has  aendtd  his 
hnh  ;  and  if  you  catch  any  with  your  nets,  give  him 
the  heads,  necks,  and  pinions,  for  his  encouragement, 
i'or  mortj fgg  PomTER. 

bBVJL    OF    THE    bRAKCHES   OF    A    BrIDLE  4     i«    » 

pail  turned  round  like  a  nng,  with  a  l»rge  head  made 
fail  in  the  Io.\cr  pirt  v(  the  branch,  cabled  gargouHie, 
At/  BANQjJtr.    . 

SEWij^L,  (with  Hunters)  that  which   is  fetor  hang- 
ed up  to  keep  a  deer  out  of  any  place. 
,    SHAMBRIEK  :  is  a  long  thong  of  leather,  made  faft 
to  the  eiuJ  of  a  cane  or  (fiek,  in  order  to  animite  a  hor.e, 
^nd  puniih  hin  if  he  rcfufes  to  obey  the  rider. 

SHANK  IN  A  HoRSB,  is  that  part  of  the  fore  leg, 
which  is  between  the  knee  and  fecond  jointji,  next  to 
the  foot,  called  toe  fetlock,  or  paftern  joint.  ' 

..  SHAW-FOVVL;  an  artificial  bird  madevon  purpofe 
/or  fowlers  to  (hoot  at. 
.    SHEDDlNCi  or  the  Hair.     See  Cast. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  Seed,  (in  Horlci)  process  , 
Sometimes  from  the  abundance  and  rankfiefs  of  it,  and 
alfo  from  drains,  or  being  over-loaded,  and  fometimes 
from  an  infirmity  in  ^he  (lones  and  ieed-veflds,  not  be- 
ing able  to  retain  tne  (etid  till  it  be  digefted  and  thick- 
ened. 

When  there-  is  a  difcharge  of  feed  dribbling  fre- 
Cfuently  from  t^e  yard,  plunge  him  every  morning  into 
cold  Water,  and  give  him  tne  following  ball  every  night 
iuh)  morning: 

Take  FeMice  turpentine,  one  ounce ;  make  it  into  a 
ball  widi  a  fuificien'tk]uantity  of  bole  ammoniac, 
t    If  this  fuffice  not,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra  are  fuT- 
pefled,  irijodl  a  little  of  the  following  up  into  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

.  l^ake  balfam  capiva,  one  ounce;  diflblve  it  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  gradually  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
lime-^water. 

,  Some  colts  get  z  habit  of  rubbing  their  yard  againft 
their  belly  until  they  (hed  their  feed ;  for  this  there  is 
no  cure  hut  caftrating. 

Or  take  a  pound  of  Fenue  or  comnion  turpen.ine, 
^nd  the  fame  quantity  of  bole  ammoniac,  finely  pow* 
^red,  and  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will  fuffice  to  make 
H  up  into  a  flilF  pafti;;  roll  it  about  between  your  two 
bands,  and  break  it  off  about  the  quantity  of  a  fmall 
wa(b-ball,  and  give  the  horfe  three  of  them  morning 
and  evening  upon  the  end  of.  a  ftick,  or  in  a  horn  full 
of.  ilrong  beer,  till  the  flux  of  feed  ftop,  which  will  be 
c^fied^d  once  in  ten  days  or  at  m  >ft  in  a  fortnight;  but 
^fore  yoju  give  him  the  balls,  it  will  be  proper  to  purge 
his  reins  very  well,  for  this  will  not  haften  but  perfe^ 
|be  cure. 

For  the  {bedding  of  feed,  or  colt  evil ;  mix  Fentce 
turpentine  and  fug^r  together,  and  give  the  horfe  every 
mor:iing  a  ball,  until  tlie  flux  be  flopped. 

If  you  add  a  little  of  the  inner  bark  o(  oak,  or  the  pow<* 
der  of  an  acorn,  they  will  be  very  good. 

I'his  difleipper  bap(>en8  commonly  in  Anguft,  and  in 
very  hot  weather  in  May. 

For  the  colt  evil  take  the  powder  of  annifeeds,  and 
leaves  of  beiopy  in  equal  proportion,  ftamp  them  with 
white  wi|K>  till,  they  come  lo  be  .il  ve^  thick  paft« ; 


tpoint  the  fore  with  this,  and  it  will  cure  that  imperfec* 
tion  in  the  yard  of  the  colt. 

SHEEP.    See  Management. 

SHELL-TOO  1  HED  Horus:  is  one  that  fro-n 
four  years,  to  old  age,  naturally,  and  without  anyerti* 
fice  bears  a  mark  in  all  his  fore-teeth,  and  there  ftill 
keeps  that  hollow  place  with  a  black  mark,  which  we 
call  the  eye  of  a  bean,  infomuch  that  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  he  appears  with  the  mark  of  a  horfe  that  is  not 
yet  fix.  '       ^ 

For  in  the  nippers  of  other  horfes,  the  holl  w  place  is 
filled,, and  the  mark  difappears  towards  the  fixih  year,  by 
reafon  of  the  wearing  of  the  tooth. 

About  the  fame  age,  it  is  half  worn  out  in  the  mid*- 
dling  teeth,  and  towards  the  eighth  year,  it  difappears 
in  the  corner  teeth ;  but  after  a  (beH-tooth  horle  has 
marked,  he  marks  flill  ,  equally  in  the  nippers^  the 
middling,  and  the  corner  teeth;  which  proceeds  from 
this,  that  having  harder  teeth  than  the  other  horfes^ 
his  teeth  do  not  wear,  and  fo  he  does  not  lofe  the 
black  fpot. 

Amongft  th^  Poliftf^  Huffgariarty  and  Croatian  horfes, 
we  find  a  great  many  hoDpw-tbothed  horfes,  and  gene- 
rally the  mares  are  more  apt  to  be*  fuch  than  the 
horfes. 

SHOEING  OF  Horses.  A  work  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  fmith ;  but  as  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  are  owners  of  horfes,  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  and  diftinguifb,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  when  it 
is  well  or  ill  done,  it  is  judged  neceilary  to  be  a  litde 
particular  concerning  it. 

This  art  confifts  m  paring  of  the  hooft  well,  in  the 
flioe^  being  made  of  good  ftuflF,  in  the  well  fafliioning 
the  web  "thereof,  and  well  piercing  the  fame,  in  fitttn^r 
it  to  the  horfe's  hoof,  in  making  nails  of  good  fhiiF,  and 
well  ibaping  them ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  well  driring  and 
clinching  of  them. 

But  forafmuch  as  horfes*  hoofs  are  either  perfect  or 
imperfed,  and  thefe  laft  alfo  either  rugged,  long,  crook- 
ed, or  ^at,  and  that  the  fru(bes  may  be  broad,  or  the 
holes  narrow,  refpe6i  muft  be  had  unto  them  in  this 
work* 

Firft  then  for  the  parin?  of  the  perfeA  foot,  and  the 
fore  feet :  the  feat  of  the  (hoe  mufl  be  pared  as  even  and 
plain  as  may  be,  that  it  may/st  clofe  and  not  bear  more 
upon  one  place  than  another,  and  more  mud  be  taken 
ofF  the  toes  than  the  heels,  for  the  heei$  rouft  be  higher 
ihan  the  toes,  becaufe  all  the  weight  of  a  horfe's  fere  body 
lies  upon  the  quarters  and  them. 

Next,  the  Ihoe  muft  be  made  of  Spanith  iron,  witb  a 
broad  web,  fitting  it  to  the  hoof;  and  let  the  fpangles 
be  thicker  and  more  fubflantial  than  any  other  part  of 
theiboe;  and  alfo  fomething  broad,  fo  that  the  quar- 
ters on  both  fides  may  appear  without  the  hoo^  about 
a  ftraw's  breadth,  to  guard  the  coflin,  which  is  the 
ftrength  of  the  hoof;  and  in  piercing,  pierce  it  from 
the  quarter  to  the  hard  toe,  but  not  backwards- to«Nirds 
the  heel,  that  the  holes  may  be  wider  en  tki9  outfide 
than  on  the  infide,  and  that  the  circle  of  die  piercing 
may  be  more  diflant  from  the  edge  of  the  toe  than  froth 
the  edge  of*  the  quarter  where  it  begins,  becaufe  the 
boof  is  thicker  forwards  than  backward^  and  tbcrcfore 
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more  hold  to  be  taken ;  make  the  nails  of  (he  fame 
huff,  with  the  heads  fquare,  and  not  quite  fo  broad  be- 
Ineath  as  above,  but  anfwering  to  th<J  piercing-holes, 
fo  as  the  heads  of  the  nails  may  enter  In  anci  fill  tlic 
fame,  appearing  fomcwhat  above  the  (hoe,  and  tjien 
they  will  ftand  fure  without  flipgging,  and  endur^  dan- 
ger ;  and  that  whxh  pierces  them  muft  be  of  the  fame 
iize  with  the  nails,  that  i?,  large  above  and  fmall  be- 
neath, vvrhich  is  ufually  but  litilc  'regarded  fey  our 
fmiths,  who  make  the  holes  as  wide  on  the  infide  as  on 
the  outfidfe^  afid  their  nails  of  a  great  Ihoulderingi  by 
driving  the^  over  hard  upon  the  nail-hole,  that  the 
heads,  or  Vather  necks  of  them  cannot  enter  into  the 
koles*;  whereas  a  good  nail  (hould  have  no  (houlderin^ 
at  all,  but  be  made  with  a  plain  fquare  neck,  fo'as  it 
mav  juftly  fill  the  piercing-holes  of  the  (ho?,'  for  oiher- 
Mrile  the  head  of  the  nail  i[landin|!:  High  aiid  the  neck 
thereof  being  Weak,  it  cither  breaks  off,  or  elfe  bcnrds 
upon  any  light  occafion,  fo  as  the  ^o^  ftands  loofe  from 
the  hoof  J  and  is  quickly  loft. 

Ag^aih,'the  {hank,s  of  the  nail  (bould  be  fomewhat 
flat,  )ind  thp  points  Oiarp,  witfiput  hoUbwncfs  or  flaw, 
and  filler  towards  the  head  above  than  betieath ;  and 
y,h'(^n  vou  drive,  drive  at  the  firft  with  (oft  iffrokes  and 
a  light  hammerV  tillthenailis  fonn'ewhat  entered;  and 
1,11  uioeihg  fine  and  delicate  horfes,  thei^  poinds  mud 
be  jgreaicd  with  fofK  greafe^  that  they  mav  the  more 
'  jeafiiy  enter,  and  the  two  talon-nails  mtift  be  drove 
firtt ;  then  fee  whether  your  (hoe  flands  right  or  not, 
which  may  be  feen  by  holding  the  (ru'lh  j  if  it  is  not 
right,  It  muft  be  fet  to  rights,  and  fo  another  nail 
dtiveVi  inj  when  that  13  done,  let  the  horTc  fet  dbwji 
his  foot  again,  and  look  round  a^out  it,  to  fee  ]vh^t()er 
it  fits  his  foot  in  all  places^  and  wjiether  he  treads  jutl 
and  even  upon  it,  or  otherwife ;  and  if  it  appears  that 
It  does  not  furnlfb  every  part  equally,  but  that  it  appbats 
more  on  one  fide  than  another,  lift  up  ti\e  Horfe^s  other 
foot,  that  fo  be  may  (land  (leadily  on  that  foot,' then 
ftnke  him  on  the  hoof  with  the  hammer  on  the  fide 
the'  (hoe  is  fcancy,  and  that  will  make  it  come  tiiat 
way. 

When  the  fhoe  ftands  ftraigl^t  and  juft,  let  all  .^he 
reft  of  the  nails  be  drove  in,  to  the  'nu^nber  of  fix  or 
eight,  three  or  four  on  each  fide,  fo  that  their  points 
may  feem  to  ftand  in  the  outfide  of  the  ^hoop,  even  and 
juft  one  by  another,  s^s  it  were  in  a  circular  line,  and 
lipt  out  of  order  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw ;  then  cut  thVm 
cff  and  clfiich"  them,  fo  as  the  cfinchers  maybe  hidden 
i«^be  hoof,  whiqhj  by  cutting  the  hoof  ^viiih  the  point 
pfakhifei  a  little  beneath  the  appearan<Je  of  the  nail, 
you  inaj  eafily  do.  This  done  pare  off  the  hoof  with 
,a  rafjp,  fo  as  the  edge  of  the  (hoe  may  (eem  rour\d 
about  it. 

JJow  for  (hpeiiig  imperfefl  hoofs,  i .  As  to  the  bVoad 
one,  in  paring,  ^s  miich  muft  be  taken  oft"  the  toe  with 
a  butteris  as' may  be  neceflary,  keeping  it  always  under; 
but  the  t]ieels  and  quarters  muft  not  be  touched  at  all, 
unlefs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  (hoe  plain,  and  (hat 
muil  be  done  as  fuperficially' as  may  be,' whereby  Uie 
hooft  will  always  remain  ftrong :  then  make  a  good 
ftrong  (hoc,  with  a  broad  wfcb  and  broad  fponges, 
pierced  as  before  1  fitting   to  tl)f  pared   hoof,  and  l^t 


it  appear  from  the  ta!on-naiI  towards  the  heel,  a  ftraw't 
breadth  without  the  hoof ;  and  let  'ft  be  in  tuch  oVdcf 
and  with  fuch  nails'  as  appertain  to  the  perfeS  hodfj 
favlng  th'at  five  nails  rtiuft  be  fct  on  the  outfide'  of  the 
hoof,  and  four  on  the  infide,  becaufc  he  wears  more 
without  than  withio- 

2.  The  rougW  and  brittle  hoof,  which  is  generally 
weaker  withcutthan  within,  and  for  the  moft  part  bet- 
ter than  the  other  hdofs;  the  heels  nday  be  more  open- 
ed than  the  other,  that  fo  they  may  the  mo^e  eafilv  be 
flopped' with  cow-d-mg  or  other  ointment,  to  keep  them 
moift  :  the'  raggednef^  alfo  on  the  outfide  of  the  cfrffitf, 
(hould  be  filed  away  With  a  rafp,  and  made  fniooth 
and  it  muft  alfo  be  anointed  oftener  than  other  hcbfs  ; 
but,  as  fot  thiB  reft  of  the  hoof,  it  muft  be  pared  as  the 
perffeflt  one,  for  wtich  the  (hoe  miift  be  made  neither  too 
light,  buffo  that  it  may4}ear  thehorfe,  nor  yet  too  heavy, 
for  then  the  hoof  being  weak,  will  foon  ea(t  it;  and  this 
flioe  muft  Ijc  pi'ercfed  to  be  fet  on  with  nails,  five  With- 
out and  four  within. 

3.  The  long  hbof^  reckoned  impCrfeft,  may  be  help* 
ed  by  cutting  away  the  toe,  for  the  (horter  foot  a  weak 
and  tehder  leg'has,  the  better:  and  the  r^ft  of  the  hoof 
ioriay  he  pared  like  the  perfeft  ope\  fot  which  hoof  makt 
as  round  a  (hoe  as  you  can  at  the 'toe,  that  the  breadfli 
may  take  away  the  ill  figbt  of  the  fength  v  if  the  foot 
b^  very  iiarro^,  *  let  the  flioe' ,dift)bard  without  the 
'hoof,*  pierce  the  deeper,  and' fet  backward  enough*; 
becaufe  fuch  kind '  of  feet  tread  moft  ori  the  heels, 
and  let  it  be  fet  on  with  eighf  naUj  'like  the'  perfeft 
hoof.  »    -      ^    •>        •>'    . 

,  '  4.  The  crooked  boof,  to  pare  which,  look  on  that 
fide  of  the  hooT  which  is  higheft  and  leaft  worn,  then 

f»are  all  that  away,  and  make  it  equal  with  the  lower 
ide  which  is'  rnoft  'worn,  without  touching  t'he  worn 
ficTe  at  all,  urilers''it*'Bc  to  make  the  feat  of  the  fhoe 
plain,  arid  for  thdre'ft/ft  muft  be  pared  like  the  perretl 
hoofj*  then,  ^liavJng  an  indifferent  ftrong  'fboe,  with 'a 

i)road  wet)  reacJyj  let'^t  be  fitted  ta  the  foot,  and  pare  it 
hbt^till  you  have  laid  the'^fhoc  to  the  foot,  to  the  intent 

'you  may  pare  it  to  the  horfc^s  heft  advantage,  which 
nriay  be  done  if  the'fcarit  fide  be  pared;  that  i*,  moftly 
the'   infide,   more  towards   the   roe  than  the  fulTer  and 

•  flronger'. fide';"  and, "where  the  hoof  i^  wcakeft,  th^r« 
alfo  the  (hoc  ninft  be  ftmng/ft;  an  J  fct  this  0:1  wifh 
nine  nails,  viz.  five  on  the  ftiongeft  and  four  oif  tlie 
weak  eft  fide. 

"^/  In  ttJ'at  impcrfeil  hoof,  called  the  flat  hoof,  other- 
wile  the  promjfed  hoof)  make  tlie'feat  of '  the  fhoe 
plaini  and  take  lomewhat'ofF  the  toe,' but  the  heel  and 
ball  of  the  toe  miift  not  be  touched/  hut  both  of  them 
left  as  ftrong  as  they  can  be :  and  the  (hoe  miift  be  made 
witli  a  very  ftrong  web,  for  the  more  it  covers  the  weak 

Tole  {he  better';*  Tern ng  the  mid  part  of  the  web  that 
covers  the  ball  of  the  foot  Be  much  thicker  tban  the 
outfides  where  the  piercings  are ;  alfo* let  it  be  fo'hollo'w 
as  to  tv^iich  no  part  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and 'large 
and  long, enough  in  all  pfaces^  fo  Chat  the  horfe  may  ge 

'af  cafe ;  and  muft  be  pierced*  ;ourtJ  about  the  toe  to 
favour  the  heels,  ai]d  make  ten  holes  for  ten  nails,  viz. 

/five  on  each  ficfe/ 

6.  For   the   over-hollow  hogf,  and  confequently  ja 
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imperfecl  ones  j  pare  k  round  about,  efpccially  tHe  feat 
of  the  (hoe,  by  the  edges,  that,  in  fo  doin^,/tbe  hollov^- 
nefs  thereof  within  may  not  be  fo  deep,  but  Qiallowcr 
.than  it  vy  as  bcf >re«  and  let  it  always  be  kept  n.oill 
with  ffopping  it,  for  fear  of  hoof-binJing,  obferving 
.as  even  a  hand  as  may  be  i.)  your  paring,  in  all  points 
like  unto,  the  perfect  hnof;  and  in  like  Uianncr  make 
for  it  futh  a  fho^e  in  order  and  form,  as  was  faid  before, 
to  fcrvc  the  pcrfe£l  hoof. 

7,  As  to  broad  fruflies  which,  caufe  weak  heels, 
there  is  little  or  no  need  of  paring  at  all ;  wherefore 
the  toe  muft  only  be  pared,  and  alfo  the  feat  of  the  fhoe, 
as  much  as  fhall  be  judged  nectflary  to  the  even  {land- 
ing of  the  flioe,  leaving  the  heels  as  may  be:  but  for 
this  fort  of  hoof  the  ihoe  muft  be  ftronger  towards  the 
heel  than  towards  the  toe:  and  alfj  let  the  web  be 
fomewhat  broad  toward  the  heels,  to  favc  them  from 
the  ground  1  and  it  muft  be  (et  on  with  nine  nails,  be« 
caufe  it  is  moft  comn^nly  a  great  foot^  but,  in  all 
other  refpeds,  let  it  be  made  like  the  fhoe  for  the  perfevEl 
hoof, 

8.  The  impcrfcft  hoof  with  narrow  heels,  muft 
have  the  toe  pared  fliort,  and  the  feat  of  the  ftioe  muft 
b<  made  plain  and  fair,  and  open  only  fo  much  that 
there  may  be  feme  little  fpace  betv^een  the  fruQi  and 
the  heel ,.  for  the  lefe  you  take.  ofF  the  heel,  the  better: 
for  this  a  light  flioe  muft  be  made,  with  a  broad  web, 
and  the  fponges  muft  be  fo  broad  as  almoft  to  meet  to- 

'  gethcr,.  to  4cfend  the  heel  from  tht  ground,  and  pierce 
it  all  towards  the  toe,  fparing  the  heel  as  much  as  may 
be  :  you  muft  fee  that  the  flioe  is  long  enough  towards 
the  holes  i  let  it  be  put  on  with  eight  nails,  like  the  flioe 
that  fits  the  perfect  hoof, 

Qa  Now  as  to  paring  and  (hoeing  of  the  hinder  feet, 
whicRjs  quite  contrary  to  the  fore-feet^  for.  the  weak- 
•ft  part  of  the  binder  feet  is  the  toe,  and  therefore  in 
paring  them,  you  muft  always  pare  more  than  the 
heels;  but  in  all  other  points  obferve  the  order  of  paring 
according  to  the  perfeSions  or  imperfedions  of  the 
hoofs,,  before  obferved. 

Then  in  (hoeing ;  it  muft  be  here  ftronger  at  the  toe 
and  pierced  nigher  the  heel  than  the  toe,  and  the  out-- 
fide  of  the  fhoe  fhould  be  made  with  a  calkin,  not  over- 
high, but  let  the  other  fponge  be  agreeable  to  the  cal<- 
kin,  that  rs,  as  high  in  a  manner  as  the  calkin,,  which 
is  to  keep  the  horfe  from  Aiding ;  but  then  it  muft  not 
bcT  fharp-pointed,  but  rather  flat,,and  handfomely  turned 
upwards,  which  is  the  heft  (brt  of  calkin. 

But  in  cafe  of  a  falfe  quarter,^  if  the  horfe  haltSy^  then 
make  him  a  fhoe  fitting  to  his  foor,^  tacking  it  on  the 
quarter  on  that  fide  the  falfe  quarter  is ;  but,  if  he  doos 
not  halt,  then  make  it  with  a  button  or  fhpuldering^  on 
the  in(ide  of  the  (hoe,  and  next  to  the  ibie  of  the  foot, 
f.>mewbat^  diftant  from  the  falfe  quarter,  towards  the  toe, 
which  will  defend  the  fore  place,,  that  the  (hoe  touch  it 
not  J  and  you  may  travel  your  horfe  where  you  pleafe 
vith  this  (brt  of  fhoe. 

10.  For  the  hoofs  that  interfere;   as  they  are  moil 
commonly  higher  on  the   outfide   than   on  the  infidc, 
you  fhouiid  therefore  take  o(F  the  outfide  with  a  but 
teris,  to   the  intent  that  the  infide  may  be  fomewhat 
higher,  if  it  will  be,  than  the  outfide  ;  and  then  making 


a  fH06  for  his  foot,  which  fliouJd  be  thicker  on  the 
infide  than  on  the  outHde,  it  muft  never  have  any  calkin, 
for  that  will  make  the  horfe  tread  awry,  and  the  fooner 
to  interfere. 

Laftly,  For  paring  and  fhoeing  the  foot  that  is  hoof- 
bound  ;  firft  pare  the  toe  as  fhort  as  m^y  be,  and  the 
fole  fomewhat  thin ;  then  open  the  heels  well,  and  mike 
him  a  half- (hoe  like  a  half-moon. 

Every  day's  experience  (hews  the  great  increafe  of^ 
lame  horfes  in  this  icingdom,  which  is  re  narked  by  fo« 
reignerS  as  a  difgrace  peculiar  to  this  country. 

From  the  rcnarks  which  the  author  ha^  had  occafion 
to  mak^  for  upwards  of  twency-four  years  paft,  not 
one  horfe  in  an  hundred  is  liable  to  be  lame  above  the 
knee  :  fifceen  out  of  twenty  are  abfotutely  lame  in  the 
feet,  and  that  from  various  caufes  j  fuch  as  corns ,. 
thrufhes,  fand-cracks,  relaxations,  contra£tions,  or  by 
being  pricked  or  bound  by  nail,  wounded  by  channel- 
nail,  bruifed  by  fhoe  or  ftone ;  of*  furbated  by  hard 
riding ;  or  by  fluicing  horfes,  when  heated  into  a  pond 
of  cold  water,  thuS  chilling  the  blood,  and  caufing  a. 
Oagnation  of  it  at  the  extremities,  the  feet,  thereby 
preventing  the  blood  from  performing  its  due  return  by 
circulation ;  as  alfo  by  means  of  th»  faulty  and  ill- 
fhapcd  convexity  of  the  (hoes,  efpecially  upon  the  de^ 
clivites  of  the  ftrects,  arid  when  the  roads  are  hard^ 
together  with  the  great  incrcafe  of  motion,  arifmg  be-- 
tween  two  fuch  hard  bodies  as  the  fhoe  and  the  ground, 
not  unlike  ftriking  the  flint  againft  the  fletl^  ftrokes 
which  produce  aflual  fire.  When  therefore  a  horfe  goes 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  fhoe  from  the 
frictioh  againft  the  ground,  muft  acquire  a  very  great  de-~ 
greeofheat,  which  caniiot  fail  to  be  communicated  tm 
the  internal  parts  of  the,fboti 

Moft  of  the  above  comglaints  affeft  the  fore-feet, 
the  real  caufes  of  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ex-- 
plain;  and  (hall  lay  dowa  fome  cautions  and.ob- 
fervations,  in  what  mannei*  to  gu^rd  againft  thofe 
caufes,  and.  thus  (prevent  their  efFc<^  and  confe- 
quences. 

The.  firft  ftep  we  take  to  deftroy  the  happinefs  of 
this  noblfe  animal,  is  to  confine  him  to  a  hot  element^ 
the  drought  of  the  ftabte,  inftead  of  a  cold  and  moift 
one,  the  earth;  in  diametrical  oppofition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  By  which  means  the  blood  4s  kept 
up  ^o  a  degree  of  immoderate  heat,  that  dries  up  all 
the  nourifhment  which  the  nervous  pans  of  the  foot  re- 
quire. 

The  ftall  in  which  the  horfe  is  to  ftand,^fbould  be. on 
a  level,  rather-gradually  defcendihg   in  the  middle,  fo 
that  the  damp  and   falts  of  his  urihe  may  rife  to  his. 
fore-feet;    inr  which   ca(c   he  would  reap  that  benefit, 
both  ftanding  and  lying,,. which  nature  a&ually  requires, 
and   ftopping   and  greafing  would  of  courfe  be   fuper-- 
feded.     The  method  laid  down  being  the  moft  natural,^ 
the    forefeet  would  benefit  in\  the  fame  manner  that 
the  hinder- feet  do,  and  grow  at   fiaft.      The  farriers 
would  have  no  occafion  to  add  fire,  or  to  ufe  anj.injuf. 
dicious  means  to  foften  the   fore-feet,   for  thegreatjsr 
eafe   in  paring.       The    fore-feet  would    recover  their 
elafticity,  and  dilate  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hinder- feef  de.      F.or  want  of  which  a  contra^ida. 
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•^<>rthe  foot  is  brought  6n,  vulgarly  called  a  dry-founder, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  juftly  than  the 
gout  in  human  beings;  t  difeafe  deemed  incurable.  The 
dealers  term  it  forenefs  or  greggineft. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  foot  mud  be  kept  as  cool  as  pof- 
fibir,  and  the  toe  kept  very  (hart ;  and  if  ftrong'  on  the 
front/ as  all  generally  are,  it  muft  be  weakened  with  the 
rafpi  and  the  fboe  is  to  be  concave,  (bort,  and  circular, 
that  the  borfe  may  tread  on  the  fpongy  part  of  the  foot, 
which  nature  allotted  him  to  tread  upon,  called  the  frog^ 
^n  which  the  tendons  reft,  and  which  itfelf  (hould  reft 
on  the  ground.     I  mean,  he  (bould  tread  in  the  (boe, 

}"uft  as  he  would  tread  on  the- extreme  horny  part  of  the 
bot  and  frog, -without  the  (hoe.  This  will  afford  the 
requifite  affiftance  to  carry  on  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  cc^ntraded  parts  of  the  foot,  which  was  be- 
fore impeded. 

This  concave  (hoe  will  prevent  the  horfe  from  Aiding 
or  falling,  on  the  convexity  pr  declivity  of  the  ftreets,  or 
even  on  the  fni'ootheft  furface  ;  the  frog  being  ungarded 
andexpoied  ferves  for  a  ketch  or  ftop. 

Our  anceftofs  ufed  to  guard  the  weakeft  part  of  the 
foot  by  covering  the  toe  \  and  then  the  horfcs  were  all 
in  a  ftate  of  foundnefs.  How  we  came  to  be  fo  much  in 
the  wrong,  feems  altogether  unaccountable.  We  have 
taken  it  into  our  beads  to  guard  the  heels  and  frog,  by 
which  oceans  we  have  crippled  our  beft  horfes.  The 
heels,  frog,  and  bars,  of  the  foot,  are  naturally  fufficient* 
ly  guarded;  and  our  method  is  a  fure  one  to  deftroy 
4iiem,  by  unreafonably  deviating  from  that  ufed  by  our 
anccftors. 

When  a  foot  becomes  too  much  relaxed,  too  weak, 
and  too  much  dilated,  called  a  wet-founder/a  flefhy  fole, 
and  termed  by  the  faculty  a  pumice  foot ;  in  that  cafe, 
the  convex  fhoe  is  requifite.  The  horfe  fihould  ftand  in 
a  dry  ftall ;  and,  by  the  principle  on  which  this  (hoe  is 
formed,  the  fooc;will  be  contra&ed;  by  which  means  it 
will  grow  ftrong,  the  membranous  fubftance  .will  fall  or 
/ubfide,  and  the  foot  recover  in  ftrengtb,  and  keep  in  a 
liate  of  perfetSlion, 

It  is  ever  to  be  obferved  as  a  certain  rule,  that  when 
a  horfe's  foot  inclines  to  |row  ftrong  it  grows  fmall :  on 
the  contrary,  when  inclining  to  grow  large,  it  grows 
weak.  AH  which  is  owing  to  too  much  or  too  little 
flexibility  in  the  different  feet;  therefore  oppofite  (hoes 
are,  in-  tbofe  cafes,  to  be  oppofed  to  fuch  oppofite  difor- 
ders. 

In  the  cafe  of  other  feet  which,  by  nature,  are  neither 
concave  nor  convex,  and  which  I  call  neither  too  ftrong 
nor  too  weak,  I  recommend  a  flat  (hoe,  of^  fuch  a  con- 
ftrui^ion  as  not  to  admit  of  contraction  or  dilatation; 
This  I  call  a  preventive  (hoe. — Was  fuch  a  (hoc  to  be 
ttfcd  at  thr^e  or  four  years  old,  it  would  prevent  any  va- 
riation in  the  foot  of  a  horfe  during  life,  unlefs  it  happen- 
ed from  ibme  unforefeen  accident. 

The  great  nicety  required  in  (hreing  horfes,. at  this 
^y,  calls  for  much  greater  mechanical  heads  than  thofe 
vfually  employed :  befides  more  time  to  do  the  bufinef^ 
rn.  And  though  the  advance  in  (hoeing,  within  thefe 
twenty  years  paft,  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  la- 
bour, yet  if  the  journeyman  was  not<rompe]led  to  work 
fo  hard,  be  would  require  a  lefs  quantity  of  ftrong  li- 


quors to  enable  him  to  fupport  the  Atiguc,  and  would  be 
Icfs  fubje<a  to  be  intoxicated,  to  the  lofs  of  his  reafon  and 
judgment;  in  which  flate  it  is  impoffible  he  (hould  be 
capable  to  judge  for  a  dumb  animal. 

If  the  labourer  was  better  paid,  a  different  fet  of  peo- 
ple from  that  low  ignorant  clafs,  now  generally  employ- 
ed, would  be  encouraged  to  become  good  artifts,  and  to 
excel  in  the  mechanical  branch;  to  t^ke  greater  pains, 
and  not  hurry  over  their  bufinefs  in  the  manner  general- 
ly prafiifed;  from  which  horfes  may  juftly  date  all  their 
iuftrings,  and,  if  capable  of  utterance,  could  point  them 
out  far  better  than  the  generality  of  thofe  who  now  judge 
for  them. 

Suppofe  a  horfe,  by  moderate  labour,  wears  a  fet  of 
(hoes  every  month,  and  the  employer  was  to  pay  fix- 
pence  extraordinary  for  the  greater  time  requifite  in  (hoe- 
ing; I  am  fully  perfuaded  it  would  anfwer  every  purpofe 
the  owner  of  the  beaft  could  wi(h  for. 

The  deviation  from  juftnefs,  and  the  unevennefs  of 
that  fide  of  the  (hoe 'which  goes  next  the  foot,  with  its 
unequal  bearing,  are  the  caufes  which  deftroy  all  the 
flat-footed  or  oyftcr-footed  horfes,  as  I  call  them,  faftcr 
than  they  can  pofEbly  grow,  it  being  oijt  of  the  power 
of  any  number  of  nails  to  keep  the  flioe  and  foot  toge- 
ther, fo  as  not  to  admit  of  any  a&ion  between  them  1 
the  water  and  gravel  coming  between  the  foot  and  (hoe 
alfo  grind  the  foot  away,  where  the  friftion  is  grcateft, 
as  if  held  againft  the  face  of  a  grinding-ftone.  And 
then  the  owner  condemns  the  farrJer  for  paring  away 
the  horfe's  heels  y  who  would  be  glad  to  add  more  foo^ 
where  it  was  wanting,  if  his  (kill  could  reach  fo  far,  and 
thus  favc  himfc'f  much  trouble  in  convexing,  vulgarly 
called  boxing  or  hollowing,  the  (hoc,  and  that  to  a  very 
great  degree  of  untruth.  When  once  the  foot  gets  be- 
low its  furface,  it  very  rarely  if  ever  recovers  itfcHF  whilft 
at  labour;  the  (hoes,  in  that  cafe,  are  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  horfe  is  to  be  turned  out  into  his  natural  dement 
for  a  proper  time,  that  he  may  recover  his  feet;  or  fome 
dexterous  artift  muft  be  employed  to  difplay  his  judgment 
and  Ikill  upon  him. 

The  great  multiplicity  of  nails  generally  ufed,  making 
,  fo  many  holes  in  the  hoof,  in  a  great  meafurc  contributes 
to  deftroy  it  fafler  than  it  can  poflibly  grow.  It  is  out 
of  the  power  of  any  number  of  nails  to  refift  the  greater 
preflure  of  a  horfe,  and  of  the  burthen  he  carries,  unlef^ 
the  fhoe  be  made  and  fitted  to  a  principle  of  truth.  For 
fuch  (hoes  i  recommend  fix  nails  only,  in  the  cafe  of 
flight  faddlc-horfes ;  eigirt  for  a  chaifc  horfe  ;  and  ten  for 
a  coach  or  cari-horfe. 

Thefe. nails  are  of  a  different  conftruclion  from  the 
nails  commonly  ufed,  as  one  of  them  will  hold  better 
than  two  of  the  common  fort.  1  call  them  concave 
nail?,  made  without  any  ihouldtr:  they  drive  down  in 
the  hole  like  a  wedge,  and  are  extremely  Weil  adapted  to 
(hoes  made  thick  on  the  outAde  edge,  with  a  counter, 
funk-hole.  And  the  horfe  at  the  fame  time,  inftead  of 
treading  on  the  convexity  or  inward  edge  of  the  (hoe, 
by  which  means  he  is  apt  to  ft  rain  the  nails,  will  be 
obliged  to  tread  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  nail,  fo 
that  there  will  be  no,  ftrefs  pn  the  cliivch  of  the  nail,  • 
This-  will  be  a  means  of  preferving  the  hoof,  the  fupport 
of  the  fabric,  ts  the  foundation  is  of  a  houfe;  which,  if 
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tmt  k^t  U{H  ibe  fAnc  muft  «^ter  ^mi  faU«  TJie  fMt  is 
prcfcrvcd  by  cnco^r^gw^  ks  giHjwth,  as  kos  ^lecn  already 
hinUd  J  thjAC  is^  if  n^«Hk  to  (lacKl  -coki  atiil  moift^  infttaJ 
of  hoi  and  dry. 

Thus  wc  ksLV%  confi<k<re<l  cht  *forder8  iffci^icrit  to 


immdift^ly  dilcdvtrs  his  fbt\t\%  J^tirt;  %  cinconifUttee 
fHiidi  fliou14  iixlvce  the  (t\ziht  of  every  bmfe  xo  «iT«ii 
•$  much  1ft  pdlbbie  tiard  und  6boi^y  tnoadS)  And  to  keep  trin 
feet  cool,  motil,  and  «ir«ll  fliod« 
Lord  Petn^-otetsM^rveSt  *^  the  only  Yyftem  of  farriers 


the  foot  of  a  horfe,  their  oauf  s>  thtir  -fym^tortw^  ««d  tilt    is  to  ttioc  in  gctterii  with  titceffive  he^vy  und  cHicftfy  i8 


feac  in  which  ihey  arc  lodged,  with  ibc  cffcfts  they  pro* 
ducc. 

Let  us  to  this  fubjoin^  «s  highly  neccfliry,  an  tnullic- 
ration  of  thi?  psits  of  the  foot. 

A  horfe's  feet  are  the  extremities  of  his  body,  fubfer*^ 
vicnt  to  its  fupport  und  motion  $  a  reocfKacle  &f  rtniftoUir 
infcnlon*,  of  blood-veflels,  and  nerves,  which  icrminatt 
there* 

'i'hc  principal  parts  of  the  foot  which  claim  our  at- 
tention, and  about  which  the  moft  confiderable  branch 
of  the  art  of  farriery  is  employed^  are  the  following: 
the  hoof,  the  folc,  the  frog,  the  hetls,  the  coronet,  the 
coffin-bone,  the  periofteum,  the  (upctior  cartilages,  the 
cartilage  of  the  cofin-boae,  the  cartilage  of  the  head  of 
the  little  pa{lern-^boi)e,  tbe  two  canilages  of  the  beeU 
bone,  the  onnular  ligament,  the  ligaments  of  the  littk 
paflern,  the  tranfverfe  ligaments,  the  upper  and  lower 
naufcles  of  the  cofin-bone,  the  tendon  of  the  great  ex-^ 


fiiaped  ^Kies,  and  very  many  riails,  to  the  total  deftrufiHon 
of  ibe  foot*  The  cramjws  they  annex  tend  to  tWhroy  the 
bullet,  and  the  flioes  wnade  in  the  Ihape  of  a  wakiut-fliell, 
inrevewt  the  horiet  M^alkiftg  upon  ^  firm  bafis  ^htth 
hGod  hat  gmn  him  for  that  end,  and  thereby  oblige 
Imhi  to  ftamUe  vnd  fall.  They  totally  pare  away  alfo 
aikd  lay  bane  the  itifide  of  the  atiimal's  foot  with  tbeir 
ileteftabk  butterifes  a«d  afterwards  pot  on  very  long 
flit>es,  whereby  the  foot  is  hindered  fitwti  having  anv 
pieflSwe  «  all  upon  the  heels,  which  prefiure  ottierwi/i 
might  (lill.perchance,  notwithflanding  their  dreatifol  cttt- 
tmg,  keep  the  l^eeh  prc^rly  open,  and  the  food  in  good 
order*  T^  frog  Ihould  never  be  eut  out ;  but,  as  it 
will  fometimes  b^me  ragged,  it  mud  be  cleanfM  every 
now  and  then,  and  tbe  ragged  pieces  pared  off  v^rh  a 
knife.  In  one  kind  of  fdot,  indeed,  a  confiderable  cut* 
ting  away  muft  be  allowed  ^f.  bat  not  of  the  frogs  wc 
fnoan  that  very  high  feet  muR  be  ctit  down  to  a  proper 


tender,  the  fat  and  ^tiycilaginous  ghmds,  the  arteries,  tbt    height;  becau(es,  S  they  w^e  not,  the  frog,  though  not 


veins,  and  tbe  nerves. 
'  Learned  men  dSoc  m  opinion  with  n^pcGt  to  tim 
matter  of  which  «he  horfe's  hoof  is  fomicd,  which  an*- 
iwers  to  the  nails  of  a  man's  fingera,  or  toes  of  the  feet, 
deifgDed  by  nature  as  a  proper  defence  for  the  edttrenu- 
ties.  Hippocrates  fupprfed  the  hoof  to  be  formed  from 
a  j^luiinous  matter,  parched  and  dried  by  hear,  after 
being  driven  to  the  extreme  parts.  Empedodes  thought 
that  the  hoof  is  made  of  the  extremities  of  the  kiervcs, 
and  that  therefore  when  thefe  drop  off,  it  is  a  fign  of 
great  wes^utefs.  Ariftotle  is  of  opinion,  that  the  hooft 
are  prodaced  from  adventitioM  aliment.  And  to  con- 
clude, the  imatomift  Columbus  thinki^,  that  the  p^nts  jaU 
mentioned  take  their  origiii,  partly  from  the  flcin,  and 
partly  from  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles,  whkh  niove  tbe 
fingers  and  toes,  and  that  they  are  increafed  in  the  fame 
inanner  as  the  teeth :  namely,  by  oppofition  of  parts  to 
the  roots. 

With  refpefl  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  whatever  be  the 
original  matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  their 
growth  fecms  to  be  carried  qp  by  a  continual  oppofitbn 
of  parts  to  their  roots,  fucceffively  driving  before  them 
the  particles  that  preceded.  They  are  <?  an  interme- 
diate fubftance  between  bone  and  grift le:  not  (o  bard 
'as  bone,  for  then  they  wouM  be  apt  to  fnap  and  break  ; 
oor  yet  fo  foft  as  griftle,  as  in  that  cafe  they  could  not 
fupport  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  hoiic  ;  much  lefs 
bear  the  fatigue  of  travelliug  anvidft  ftoncs,  &c.  They 
are  therefore  of  a  horny  fubftance,  devoid  of  any  feeling, 
growing  pretty  firmly  to  the  part  inckided  by  them,  and 
frUbened  to  the  coffin-bone  by  a  Kgament  that  proceeds 
from  tbeir  top  or  root,  which  root  the  fkin  alfo  encom- 
palles  in  (bme  meafure ;  undemeadi  tfaem  lie  many  twiga 
of  nerves,  and  tendons  of  mufcles,  which  run  even  fio 
tbe  very  bottom  of  the  hoof,  or  fole  of  the  foot;  o» 
pricking  or  wounding  which  with  a  nail,  or  th^  like,  or 
tvea  wbcn  but  bruifed  by  f  idiog  on  bard  Mode,  Ibe  b#rfe 


cat,  would  Aill  be  fo  far  above  tbe  ground  as  not  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  it,  whereby  the  great  tendon  moft  iii- 
evitaUy  be  damaged,  and  confeqtrently  the  borfe  would 
go  lame^ 

*'  The  w^ght  of  flioes  irtuft  gteatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  hardnefs  of  the  iron.     If  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  win  not  beod ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  At  iboes  can* 
not  poffibly  be  made  too  light :  care,  however,  moft  be 
talctn  that  i^ey  be  of  a  thicknefs  fo  as  not  to  bend,  fer 
bending  ^would  force  oat  the  naih,  and  ruin  the  hoof. 
That  part  of  the  flioe  which  is  next  the  horfe's  heel^ 
muft  be  narrower  than  atiy  other  (as  is  feen  in  the  cop- 
per^piate  for  this  artide)  that  (tones  may  be  thereby  pre- 
vented  from  geftiag  under  it,  and  fticking  there;  which 
otherwife  would  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  the  iron,  when  it 
advances  Inwardly  beyond  the  bearing  of  the  foot,  forms 
a  cavity,  wherein  ftones  being  lodged  would  remain^ 
and,  by  prefling  agaiaft  the  -foot,  lame  the  horft.     The 
part  of  the  tboe  which  the  horfe  walks  upon  fhould  be 
quite  ftat,  atkd  the  infide  of  it  Itkewife ;  only  juft  fpace 
enough  being  left  next  the  foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (which 
ou^ht  to  be  ufed  every  time  the  horfe  comes  into  the 
ft£k)  and  alfo  to  prevent  the  flioe's  preffing  upon  the 
fole*    Four  naih  on  each  fide  hold  better  than  a  greater 
number,  and  keep  tbe  hoof  in  a  far  better  ftate.     The 
toe  of  the  horfe  muft  be  cut  (horc,  and  nearly  fquare  (the 
angles  only  juft  rounded  off)  nor  muft  any  nails  be 
driven  there;  this  method   prevents  much  ftumblrng, 
e%ecially  in  defeents,  and  ferve*,  by  throwing  noutiffi- 
mcnt  to  the  heels,  to  ftrengthen  them:  on  them  the 
horfe  &ould  in  fome  meafure  walk,  and  the  fiioe  be  made 
of  a  proper  length  accordingly ;  by  this  means  narroW 
bcels  are  prevented,  and  many  other  good  cfteets  pro- 
duced.    Many  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  toe,  but  it  is 
an  abfurd  pradace.     Leaving  room  to  drive  pne  there, 
caufes  the  foot  to  be  of  an  improper  length;  and  more- 
over^ tiM  part  of  the  hoof  is  naturally  fo  brittle,  that, 
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erttt  ii*«i  it  ii  kept  well  greafed,  the  nail  there  feldonj 
fittys  in,  but  tears  out  aftd  damftges  the  hoof*  That  the 
dir«6lions  for  (hoeing  &  propei*  length  may  be  more  cletf 
and  intttlHgibte,  wc  have  annexed  a  draught  of  a  foot  (hod 
a  proper  length  ftanding  on  a  plain  furface^  and  iirith  it 
a  draught  of  the  right  kind  of  fhoe. 

**  iti  wetj  fpongy,  and  fofr,  ground,  where  the  foot- 
finks  in,  the  preiTuire  upon  the  heels  is  of  courfe  greater 
than  on  Ivard  ground  i  and  fo  indeed  it  IhouM  be  upon 
all  accounts.  The  hinder  feet  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fore  ^Mies,  and  the  (hoes  the  fame; 
except  in  hiily  and  iiippery  countries,  they  may  not  im- 
prof  eHy  be  turned  up;  the  fore-fhoes  are  of  no  fctfice, 
antj  ate  certain  ruin  to  the  fore  legs,  elpeciaUy  to  the 
bullets.  In  defceading  hilts,  cratnps  are  apt  to  throw 
liorfes  down,  by  flopping  t<*e  fore«Iegs  out  of  their  pro- 
per bafis  and  naturally  bearing,  v^hen  the  hinder  ones  are 
rapidly  prctied :  nvhKh  unatoidably  muft  be  the  cafe, 
and  coi.ft^uemiy  ca:^not  but  pu(h  the  horte  upon  his 
fiofe.  With  them  on  a  pluin  furface  a  horfe's  Toot  is 
thrown  forwards  on  the  toe,  out  of  its  proper  bearing, 
whidi  is  very  WaMe  to  make  the  hoHe  ftamWc.  The 
notion  of  their  utttity  in  going  up  hills  is  a  falfe  one. 
In  afcettding,  the  toe  is  the  firft  part  of  the  foot  which 
bears  on  or  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and  whether  the 
borlb  drawS)  or  carries,  coniequently  the  bufinefs  is  done 
before  the  part  where  the  cramps  are  comes  to  the 
ground.  ke-nai!$  are  preferable  to  any  thing  to  pre- 
vent flipping,  as  alfo  to  help  horfes  op  hill,  the  moft  for- 
ward  ones  taking  hoW  of  the  ground  early,  confidcrably 
btfore  the  heeb  toitch  the  ground:  they  muft  be  fo  made 
as  to  be,  when  driven  in,  fcarccly  half  an  iiKh  aborc 
Che  flio«,  and  alfo  have  four  fides  ending  at  the  top  in  a 
point.  They  are  of  great  fcrtice  to  prevent  flipping  on 
all  kinds  of  places,  and  by  mearis  of  them  a  horte  is  not 
thrown  out  of  his  proper  bafis.  They  muft  be  made  of 
very. good  iron;  if  they  are  not,  the  heels  ©f  them  will 
be  perpetually  breaking  off.  From  the  race-horfe  to 
the  caruh'irfc  the  fame  fyflem  of  (hoeing  (hould  be  ob- 
served j  the  fize,  thicknefs,  and  weight,  of  them  only 
Ihould  differ.  The  (hoe  of  a  race-horfe  muft  of  courfe 
be  lighttr  than  that  of  a  faddle-horfe ;  that  of  a  faddlc- 
h  rfe  lighter  than  that  of  a  coach  or  bat-horfe;  and  thcfc 
laft  m  re  fi)  than  a  cart,  waggon,  or  artillery,  horfif. 
At  prcfent  hH  flioes  in  general  are  too  heavy;  if  the 
iron  i^  good,  (hoes  need  r?ot  be  fo  thick  as  they  arc  now 
generally  made.  ITie  utmoft  (everity  ought  to  be  in- 
SiStcd  an  all  thofe  who  clap  flioes  on  hot,  as  this  unpar- 
donable iazintfs  in  farriers  in  making  feet  thus  fit  (hoes, 
inftead  o\  fhoes  fitting  fret,  dries  up  the  hoof,  and  ut- 
terly <3eftn)ys  them.  Frequent  removals  of  flioes  are 
detrimental  and  rear  the  foot,  though  fometimes  they  are 
very  neccHary ;  this  is  an  inconvenience  which  half  mocs 
ate  liable  to,  for  the  end  of  the  flioe,  being  very  ftnrt,  is 
apt  to  work  foon  into  the  foot,  and  confequcntly  muft 
rhett  be  moved.*! 

In  a  late  treatife  on  this  fubjeS  by  Mr.  Clark  rtf  Edin* 
burgh,  the  common  form  of  fhoes  ar^d  method  of  (hoe- 
ing are,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  totally  con- 
demned, and  a  new  fvrm  and  method  recommended, 
which  feem  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  experience. 


Common  method.  **  In  preparing  the  foot  Tor  the 
fhoe  (our  author  obferves)  the  frog,  the  fole,  and  th^ 
bars  or  hinders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  fre- 
quently appears.  The  (hoe  by  its  form  (being  thick  Oft 
the  infide  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  the  outflde)  muft  of^ 
confeq'irenre  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that  fide 
which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  rdting  upon  the  fole.  The  fiioes  are  geiie^ 
rally  of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and  every 
means  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  frog  from  refting  upon  the 
|round,  by  making  the  flioe  heels  thick,  broad,  and 
ftronp,  or  rilmg  cramps  or  caukers  on  them* 

*•  From  this  form  of  the  ftioc,  and  from  this  methol 
of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifed  to  a  confideraUe 
height  above  the  ground,  the  heels  are  deprived  of  that 
fobftance  which  was  provided  by  nature  to  keep  the  cruft 
extended  at  a  proper  widenefs,  and  the  foot  is  fixed  as  ft 
were  in  a  mould, 

♦^  By  prefTure  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  refift- 
ance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  Oioe,  the  heels  are 
forced  together,  and  retain  that  fbape  impreflled  upon 
them,  which  it  is  impoi5ble  ever  after  to  remove :  hence 
a  contraftion  of  the  heck,  and  of  courfe^lamenefs.  But 
farther, 

**  The  heels,  as  has  been  obferved,  being  forced  togc^- 
ther,  the  cruft  prefled  upon  the  procefTes  of  the  coffin 
and  extremities  of  the  not  bone ;  the  frog  benig  then 
confined,  and  raifed  fo  far  from  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
have  that  fupport  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have,,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  and  a  wafting  ojf  the 
frog,  with  frequently  that  of  the  whole  foot,  enfiies. 
Hence  proceed  all  thofe  difeafes  of  the  feet  known  by  the 
names  of  fcmndercd,  hoof-bound,  narrow-heels,  running-* 
thruihes,  corns,  hi^h  foles,  &r. 

•*  I  have  likewjTC  frequently  obfervcd,  from  this  com- 
prelfion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  a*  fwelling  of 
the  legs  in^mediately  above  the  hoof,  attended  with  great 
pain  and  inflammation,  with  a  difcbarge  of  thin,  icho- 
rous, fetid,  matter ;  from  which  fy mptoms  it  is  often  con- 
cluded, that  the  horfe  is  in  a  bad  habit  of  body  for  v^at 
is  termed  a  greafe  falling  do-vn)  and  muft  therefore  un« 
dergo  a  courfe  of  medicine,  &c. 

•*  The  bad  efFe6ts  of  this  pradice  are  ftill  more  ob- 
vious upon  the  external  pans  of  the  hoof.  Trie  crufl 
towards  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  hoof  free 
from  comprefiion,  enjoys ai  free  circulation  of  that  fluid 
ncceflary  for  its  nourifhment,  and  grows  broader  and 
longer ;  from  this  extraordinary  length  of  the  toe,  the 
horfe  ftumbles  in  his  going,  and  cuts  his  legs.  The 
fmaHer  particles  of  fand  infinuaie  themfelves  between 
the  ftioe  and  the  heel?,  which  grind  them  away,  and 
thereby  prt)duce  lamenefs.  AH  this  is  entirely  owin^ 
to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe  muft  unavoid- 
ably have  upon  the  heels  of  a  fboe  made  in  this  form. 

♦•This  concave  fhoe  in  time  wears  thin  at  the  tor'y 
and,  yielding  to  the  prefTure  made  upon  it,  is  forced 
wider,  and  tjf  courfe  br-  aks  olF  a^l  that  pan  of  the  cruft 
on  the  f  oifide  of  ths  nniis. 

^  Inftances  of  this  kind  daily  occur,  infomuch  tfrat 
there  hardly  remains  cruft  fufficient  to  fix  a  (hoe  upon. 

"It  is  generally  thought  that  the  broader  a  flioc  if, 
and  the  tnorr  it  covers  the  Ible  and  frog,  a  horfe  wiUt 
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tfavclthc  better  But,  as  has  been  formerly  remarked, 
the  broader  a  (hoe  is  of  this  form,  i^  muft  be  made  the 
more  concave,  and,  in  confequence,  the  contracting 
power  upon  the  heels  muft  be  the  greater.  It  is  like^r 
wife  to  be  obftrved  that,  by  ullng  the  ftrong  broad- 
rifQmed  concave  (bocs  in  the  fummer-feafoiv,  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  th.'  roads  very  dry  and  hard,  if  a 
horfe  isobliged  to  go  i'ufk^  thpc  iboes,  by  repeated  flrokes 
(or  fri(Sbions)  againil  the  ground,  acquire  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  which  is  commnnicated  to  the  internal  parts  it( 
<be  feet;  and,  together  with  the  9ontra£lion  upon  the 
heels  occafioi.ed  by  the  form  of  the  {hoe,  muft  certainly 
caufe  exquifite  pain.  This  is  frequently  fucceeded  by 
a  violent  mflammation  in  ihe  internal  parts  of  the  hoof, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  that  difeaie  in  the  feet  fo  fatal  to  the 
very  bcft  of  our  horfes,  commonly  termed  a  founder. 
This  is  alfo.  the  reafon  why  horfes,  after  a  journey  or 
hard  ride,  are  obferved  to  ihifc  their  /eet  fo  frequentlyy 
and  CO  lie  down  much. 

.  ^'  I(  we  attend  further  to  the  convex  furfjace  of  this 
flioe,  anrf  the  convexity  of  the  pavement  upon  which 
horfes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  it  is  impoffi^ble 
for  them  to  keep  their  feet  from  flipping,  in  this  form  of 
Ihbe,  efpecially  upon  declivities  of  ftreets. 

^^It  is  aUo  a  Common  practice  to  turn  up  the  heels 
t)f  the  flioes  into  what  is  called  cramps  or  caukers,  by 
which  means  the  weight  of  a  horfe  is  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  furfacc>  vi^.  the  inner  round  edge  of  the  fhoe- 
rim  and  the  points  or  caukers  of  each  heel,  which  foon 
wear  round  and  blunt;  befides  they,  for  the  moft  part, 
are  made  by  far  too  thick  and  long.  .  To  this  caufe  wc 
triuft  likewife  afcribe  the  frequent  and  fudden  lamenefs 
horfes  are  fubje6l  to  in  the  legs,  by  twilling  the  ligaments 
ef'the  joints,  tendons,  &c« 

^^i  do  not  affirm  that  caukers  are  always  hurtful,  and 
ought  to  be  laid  alide :  on  the  contrary,  I  grant  that  they, 
or  fome  fuch-like  contrivance,  are  extremely  neccflfary, 
and  may  be  ufed  v^  ith  advantage  upon  fiat  (hoes  where 
the  ground  is  flippery,  but  they  fliould  be  made  thinner 
and  (harper  than  thofe  commonly  ufed,  fo  as  to  fink  into 
the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  rather  be  hurtful  than  of 
any  advantage. 

"The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a  fmall  foot  an  or- 
nament to  their  women,  and^  for  that  purpofe,  wheii 
young,  their  feet  are  confined  in  fmall  (hoes.  This  no 
doubt  produces  thedefired  effqfSl,  but  muft  neceffartly  be 
very  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  render 
them  entirely  lame* 

"  This  pradice,  however,  very  much  rcfembles  our 
manner  of  ihoeing  horfes ;  for,  if  we  looked  upon  it  as 
an  advantage  to  them  to  have  Inng  feet,  with  narrow 
h\els,  and  djppofing  we  obferved  no  inconvenience  to 
attend  it,  we  coukl  nrt  poilibly  ufe  more  cfFe(^ual  means 
to  bring  it  about,  than  by  following  the  method  already 
^efcribed. 

"  In  Ihoeing  a  horfe,  therefore,  we  (hould  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  cafe,  ftudy  to  follow  nature ;  and  certainly 
that  ihoe  which  is  made  of  fuch  a  form  as  to  refemble  as 
near  as  poffible  the  natural  tread  and  (hape  of  the  foot^ 
muft  be  preferable  to  any  other^ 

"  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  Rx^  rules 
with  rc^e<^  to  the  projpcr  methoil  to  be  obferved  U 


treating  the  hoofs  of  different  horfes  :  it  is  equally  diffi« 
cult  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  determining  the 
precife  form  to  be  given  to  their  (hoes.  This  wiU  be 
obvious  to  ^very  judicious  praditioner,  from  the  various 
conftruSions  of  their  feet,  from  difeafe,  and  from  other 
caufes  that  may  occurj-  fo,  that  a  great  deal  muft  depend 
upon  the  dilcretion  and  judgment  of  the  operator,  in 
proportioning  the  (hoe  to  the  foot,  by  imitating  the  na- 
tural tread,  to.  prevent  the  hoof  from  contra£Hng  a  bad 
fhape, 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general  idea  of 
what  may  be  thought  moft  neceftary  in  this  matter,  I 
{hall  endeavour  t6  defcribe  that  form  of  flioe,  and  me- 
thod of  treating  the  hoofs  of  horfe?^  whidi  frpm  expe- 
rience I  have  found  moft  beneficial. 

"Prcpsr  method.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
horfe*s  moe  puffht  by  oo  means  to  reft  upon  the  fole. 
otherwife  it  would  occafion  lamenefs ;  therefore  it  muft 
reft  entirely  upon  the  cruft,  and,  in  order  that  we  may 
imitate  the  natural  tread  of  the  foot,  the  (hoe  muft  be 
made  fiat,  if  the  height  of  the  fole  does  not  forbid  it; 
it  muft  be  ;of  aif  equal  thicknefs  all  around  the  outfide 
of  the  rim,  and,  on  the  part  of  it  which  is  to  be  jdaced 
immediately  next  the  foot,  a  narrow  rim  or  margin  is  to 
be  formed,  not  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  craft  upon 
which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the  nail-holes  placed  exadly  Jo 
the  middle;  and,  from  this  narrow  rim,  the  (hoe  is  to 
be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner  edge. 

^^  The  breadth  of  the  (hoe  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  (ize 
of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which  the  horfe  is  accuftom* 
ed;  but,  in  general,  it  (hould  be  made  rather  broad  at 
the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremity  of  each  heel, 
in  order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with  freedom  upon  the 
ground.     The  neceffity  of  this  has  been  already  (hewn. 

*^  The  (hoe  being  thus  formed  and  (haped  like  the 
foot,  the  furface  of  the  cruft  is  to  be  made  fmooth,  and 
the  (hoe  fixed  on  with  eight,  or  at  moft  ten  nails,  the 
heads  of  which  (hould  be  Kink  into  the  holes,  fo  as  to  be 
even  with  the  furface  of  the  (hoe.  The  fole,  frog,  and 
bars,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  (hould  never  be  pared, 
farther  than  taking  oft*  what  is  ragged  from  the  frog,  and 
any  excrefcences  or  inequalities  from  the  fole.  And  it 
is  very  properly  remarked  by  Mr.  Ofmer,  *That  the 
(hoe  (hould  be  made  fo  as  to  (hind  a  little  wider  at  the 
extremity  of  each  heel  than  the  foot  itfelf;  otherwife,  as 
the  foot  grows  in  length,  the  heel  of  the  (hoe  in  a  (hort 
time  gets  within  the  heel  of  the  horfe;  which  preflTure 
often  breaks  the  cruft,  and  produces  a  temporary  lame* 
nefs,  perhaps  a  corn.* 

^^  This  method  of  (hoeing- horfes  I  have  followed  long 
before  Mr.  Ofmer's  treatifc  on  that  fubject  was  publifh- 
ed ;  and  for  thefe  feveral  years  paft  I  have  eadeavoured 
to  introduce  it  into  pradtice. 

*^  But  fo  much  are  farrio-s  grooms,  &c.  prejudiced  ia 
£ivour  of  the  common  method  of  (hoeing  and  paring  o«t 
the  feet,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  make  a  proper  triar  of  it. 

*^  They  cannot  be  fatisBed  unlefi;  the  fro^  be  finely 
(haped,  the  fole  pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  order  to 
make  the  heels  appear  wide.  This  pradiice  gives  them 
a  (how  of  widene(s  for  the  time;  yet  that,  toother  with 
the  concave  form  of  the  (hoe,  forwards  the  cootrai^oa 
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•ftfae  heel,  which,  when  copfrrmed)  renders  the  ffmmal 
bftie  for  life, 

^  In  this  flat  form  of  fbor,  its  tbiclc«ft  part  is  upon 
the  outfide  of  the  rim^  where  it  h  moft  expofed  to  be 
worn;  and,  betng  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its 
inner  trdge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  common 
concave  Ihoc;  yet  it  will  iaft  equally  as  Tong,  and  with 
more  adranuge  to  the  hoof;  and,  as  the  frog  or  heel  i% 
allowed  te  r^ft  upon  the  ground,  the  foot  enjoys  the 
fame  points  of  fupport  as  in  its  natural  ftate.  It  mud 
therefore  be  muo-i  eafier  for  the  biirfe  in  his  way  of 
going,  and  be  a  means  of  n>aktng  him  furer*  footed.  It 
is  likevvife  evident,  that,  from  this  fhoe,  the  hoof  cannot 
Acquire  any  bad  form;,  when,* at  thp  fame  time,  it  re- 
ceives every  ad%;antage  that  poflibly  couIJ  be  expeSed 
from  Ihoeing.  In  this  reaped  it  may  very  properly  be 
laid,  that  we  make  the  (hoe  to  the  foot,  ana  tiot  the  foot 
to  the  (hoe,  as  is  but  too  much  the  cafe  in  the  concave 
ihoes,  wheie  the  foot  very  much  refembles  that  of  a  cat's 
fixed  in  a  wainut-fhell, 

"  It  is  to  be  <bferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young  horfcs, 
before  they  arc  (hod,  for  the  moft  part  arc  wide  and 
open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the  cruft  is  fufficiemly  thick 
and  ^ftrong  to  admit  of  the  nails  being  fixed  very  near 
the  extremities  of  each. '  But,  as  1  have  formerly  re- 
marked, from  the  conftant  ufe  of  concave  (hoes,  the 
cruft  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner  and  weaker, 
and,  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far  back,  efpecially 
upon  the  inGde,  the  horfe  becomes  lame;  to  avoid  thrf, 
they  are  placed  more  towards  the  fore-  part  of  the  hoof, 
which  caufes  the  heels  of  the  horfe  to  have  the  greater 
fpring  upon  the  heels  of  the  (hoe,  which  is  fo  detrimental 
.  as  to  ocea^on  lamenefs ;  whereas,  by  ufing  this  flat  form 
of  fhoe,  all  thcfe  inconveniences  arc  avoided,  and,  if  the 
hoofs  of  young  horfes,  from  the  firfl  time  that  they  were 
(hod,  were  continued  to  be  treated  accordmg  to  the  me* 
thod  here  recommended,  the  heels  would  always  retain 
their  natural  flrength  and  •fliape. 

^  By  following  this  flat  method  of  (hoeing,  and  man- 
ner of  treating  the  hoofs,  fcveral  horfes  now  under  my 
care,  that  were  formerly  tender-footed  and  frequently 
lame  while  (hod  with  broad  concave  (lioes,  are  now 
quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  the  firft  fhoes  were  put  upon  them  ;  in  particular, 
the  horfe  that  wore  the  broad  concave  (hoes  now  goes 
perfedly  found  in  the  open  narrow  kind  of  (hoes. 

•*  If  farriers  confidered  attentively  the  defign  of  (hoe- 
ing horfesy  and  would  take  pains  to  make  themfelves  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomical  flrudure  of  the  foot,  they 
would  be  then  convinced  that  this  method  of  treating  the 
hoofs,  and  this  form  of  (hoe,  is  prefenible  to  that  which 
is  fo  generally  pra<fliied; 

^*  It  has  been  alleged,  that  in  this  form  of  (hoe  horfes 
do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  commonly  ufed.  Thisob- 
jeAion  will  eahly  be  laid  afide,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  There  are  but  few  practitioners  that 
can  or  will  ehdeavour  to  make  this  fort  of  (hoe  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  iron,  in  forming  it,  does  not  fo  eafily  turn 
into  the  circular  (hape  neceflary,  as  in  the  cornmon  (hoe; 
.  and  perhaps  this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  farriers  bb- 
jtA  to  it,  efpecially'  where  they  work  by  the  piece. 
An  J,  as  many  hories  ih^t  are  commonly  (hoed  ^ith  con- 


cave (hoes  have  their  (bles  confiderabiy  higher  than  the 
cruft,  if  the  (hoe  is  not  formed^  or  if  it  is  made  too  flat,  k 
muft  unavoidably  reft  upon  the  (blc,  and  occafion  lame- 
nefs. 

**  The  praSice  of  paring  the  fole  and  frog  is  alfo  fo 
prevalent^  and  thought  fo  abfolotely  nece(rary,.  that  it  it 
indiicriminately  praSifed,  even  to  excefs,  on  all  kinds  of 
feet :  and  while  this  method  contmucs  to  bd  followed,, 
it  cannot  be  expelled  that  horfes  can  go  upon  bard 
ground  (on  this  open  (hoe)  viith  that  freedom  they 
would  do  if  their  foles  and  frogs  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  full  natural  (^rength.. 

"  Experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  very  thin  feled 
(hoes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every  (harp.pointed 
ftone  we  happen  to  tread  upon.  HorXcs  aire  fenfible  of 
the  fame  thing  in  their  feet,  when  their  fole.<,&c*  are 
pared  too  thin;,  hence  they  who  are  prejudiced. againft 
this  method,  without  ever  reflefling  upo/i  the  thin  ftate 
of  the  fole,  &c.  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  aiid  draw  their 
concluilons  more  from  outward  appearances  than  from^ 
any  reafoning^or  knowledge  of  the  ftruSure  of  the  parts- 
From  a  due  attentien  like  wife  to  the  ftrudureof  a  horfe's 
foot  in  a  natural  ftate,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  paring 
away  the  fole;,  frog,  ScCf  muft  be  hurtful,  and  in  reality  is> 
deftroying  that  fiibftance  provided  by  natnre  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  fo  that  it  muft  be 
more  liable  to  accidents  from  hard  bodies,  fuch  as  iharp- 
ftones,  nails,  glafs,  &c.  From  this  confideration  we 
(hall  likewife  nnd^  that  a  narrow  piece  of  iron  adapted 
to  the  (hape  and  fize  of  the  foot  is  the  only  thing  necef- 
fary  to  prote£l  the  cruft  from  breaking  or  wearing  away  ^ 
the  fole,  &c.  requiring  no  defence  if  never  pa/ed. 

**  There  is  one  obfervatioii  I  would  farther  make,, 
which  iff,  that  the  (hoe  (hould  be  made  of  good  iron,^ 
well  worked,  or  what  fmiths  call  hamqner  hardened ;  that 
is,  beat  all  over  lightlv  wirh  a  hammer,  when  almoft 
cold.  The  Spani(h  ano  Portuguefe  farriers  ufe  this  prac-  * 
tice  greatly,  infomuch  that  people,  who  have  (etn  them  at 
work,  have  reported  that  they  form  their  horfes  (hoes  with- 
out heating  them  in  the  fire  as  we  do.  It  is  well  known^. 
that  heating  of  iron  till  it  is  red  foftens  it  greatly ;  and 
when  (hoes  thus  foftened  are  put  Upon  horfes  fettj  they 
wear  away  like  lead.'  But  whtrn  the  (hoes  are  well 
hammered,  the  iron  becomes  more  compa<9:,  firm,  and 
hard,  fo  that  a  well- hammered  (hoe,  though  made  con- 
(iderably  lighter,  yet  will  laft  as  long^as  one  that  is  nude 
heavier,  the  advantage  of  which  is  obvious,  as  the  horfe 
will  move  his  feet  with  more  adivity,^and  be  in  less  dan- 
ger of  cutting  his  legs. 

**  The  common  concave  (hoes  are  very  faulty  in  this 
refpeft ;  for,  in  fitting  or  (haping  them  to  the  foot,  they 
require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in  order  to  make  them 
bend  to  the  unequal  fur  (ace  which  the  hoof  acquires  from 
the  conftant  ufe  of  thefc  (hoes :  they  thereby  become 
foft,  and  to  atten>pt  to  harden  them  by  beating  or  ham- 
mering when  they  are  (haped  to  the  foot  wttuld  undo  the 
whole.  But  flat  (hoes,  by  making  them^  when. heated,, 
a  little  narrower  than  the  foot,  will,  by  tneans  of  ham- 
mering, become  wider,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  elafticity^ 
and  firmoefs,  which  it  is  neceflary  they  (hnuld  have,  but 
impoflible  to  be  given  them  oy  any  other  means  what- 
ever y  fothat  any.  farrier  from  (vaQicr  will  foon  he  able 
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to  }u<ige  from  the  quality  of  the  iroiv  iiov  much  a  fhoty 
iff  fitttog  it  to  the  cif  cumferctice  of  the-  hoof,  will  flreteh 

*  fajr  hsMMttcritig:  when  it  is  almoil:  cMi  this  operation,  in 
fitting  flat  {hoes,  will  be  Icfs  difficult,  cfpecially  when  it 
is  Comidered,  that  as  there  arc  no  iaequalities  on  the  fur*- 
face  of  the  hoof  (or  at  leaft  ought  aoc  to  be),  which  re- 
quire to  be  foetv^d  thereto,  (hoes  of  this  kind  on]y  re^ 
quire  to  be  made  fmooch  and  flat ;  hence  th«y  will  prds 
cquadiy  upon  the  circumtcrtnce  or  craft  of  the  hoof, 
which  is  the  mrtural  tread  t{  a  horfc/' 

When  the  roads,  kc.  ire  covered  with  ice,  it  becomes 
neccffary  to  have  the  heels  of  the  (hoes  turned  up,  and 
frequently  fiwn-pcned,  in  order  to  j^ercnt  hortes  from 
-Aifpmg  tdi4  falling.  As  thia  cannot  be  done  without  the 
frequest  moring  of  the  Aoes,  which  breaks  at)d  deilroys 
the  ctiift  of  the  hoo&  where  the  nails  are  drove,  to  pre- 
vent'this,  it  is  j^comnEiended  to  thofe  who  are  u-iUing  to 
lie  a«  the  expeoce,  to  have  (led  points  icrewed  ia.o^die 
heels  or  iiuartecs  of  c3M:b  ihoe,  wfeich  might  be  cakeo^  out 
wni  pttf  in  occafioRail3\ 

The  viethod  of  doing  this  properly,  as  dire£fced  by 
M.  Clerk,  is  firft  to  have  the  ihoesiitted  to  the  Aape  of 
the  hoo^  than  to  mabe  a /ftnall  round  hole  in  the  extre- 

.  mitf  ^f  ca<^  rheel,  or  in  the>ifuarters,  about  three^ghths 
•f  «ti  inch  ia  ^Tneter,  rar  more,  tn  proportion  to  the 
brai^h  iind  fiee  of  the  t&^^e ;  i«  each  of  tiidfe  hcdes  a 
icrewStS  ttohe  wiade ;  the  ftcol  points  are  Jikewifc  to  have 
a  (cnew  ^)n  them,  exat^y  ittted  to  that  in  the  (hoes. 
Capeimuft  betrioenthat  the  (crew  on  the  points  is  no 

.  lenger,  <when  shey  are  fere  wed  into  the  flm,  thao  the 

.  thickneft  rof  the  latter.  The  >fteel  points  are  <so  j»  made 
iharp  i  tkey  rtmy  he  either  anade  -i|uaje,  trixngular,  <or 
«htflel*pointed,  as  may  be  moft^iiKfid^  the  height  of 

the  point  above  the  flioe  ihould^not  exceed  h^  an  inch 
for  a  ^uidle^biorfe,  they  may  1>e  made  higher  for  a  draft- 
Iboffe.  The -ioeyT>r  ^handle  that  is  neceflary  00  fccew 
them  in  and  out  occa&onally^  is  made  in  the  ihape  of  ttie 
captal  ^letter  T^  and  of  a  iufficient  ftze  and  ftrengtfa  j  at 
the  bottom  of  the  handle,  a  focket  or  cavity  muft  be 
made,  properly  adapted  .to  the  ibape  of  the  fteel  point, 
and  fo  deep  as  to  ^receive  the  whole  head  of  the  point  that 

-  is  abtMee  the  rflioc.  in  order  to  prevent  the  icrew  from 
breaking  «t  thetieck,  it^iil  be  neceiTary  to  make  a  gra- 
dual taper.)  the  fame  is  likcwife  to  be  obferved  vof  the 
fieinale  fcrew  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  muft  .be 
Wider. on  the  upper  part  of  the  (hoe  tiian  the  under  part ; 
the  (harp  points  may  ^  tempered  or  hardened,  in  order 
•aa4icevent  them  from  groiving  too  feon  blunt :  hut,  when 
they  become  bhmt,  they  may  be  (harpened  as  at  firft. 
Thefepoitus  fliould  be  trafcreimd  when  the  horfe  is  put 
•iitto.theikbie,  asthe  ftones  will  do  .them  mopcimury  in 
fa  few  mitiiftes  than  a  .day's  ridiiig.on  ice.  A  drafts  horfe 
"Aiouid  have^ one  .point  on  each' (hoe, las  that  gives  them 
*Bxmor  footing  ^in  drawing  on  ice  ;  but*W  a  &ddk4)orfi^, 
wlwn  they  are  put  there,  they  are  apt  to  make  him  trip 
^nd  ilumble. 

When  the  flioes  are  provided  ^ith  thefe  points,  a 

-horfe  will  trarvel  on  ice  with  the  greateftfecunty  and 

'fteadinefs,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike 

/roads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  prcflfes  them  down  in 

the  ice  at.  every  ftep  he  makes* 

On  this  fiibjeA,  Mr«  Edward  .Coleman,  of  die  Ve- 
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teriittnr  CoUegCi  X^o«don,  has  pubVifhed  ii^genious  aad 
learned  obfervations,  in  which  he  proves  the  inH>rapricty 
of  the  methods  fi^rmtrly  ufod,  and  points  cui  the  proper 
treatment  neceflary  to  aiSft  the  farrieii  in  (hoeing  horfes. 
Indeed,  he  (ays,  the  prai^ice  of  (hofiing  hoffes  (joes  not 
appear  to  ha'  e  undergone  any  material  alteration  for  cen- 
turies^  although  this  art  is  fufcapttble  of  great  inprovc- 
nBent,*as  tKefe  who.have  \>9en  cmployed^to  ihoe  horfes, 
and  attend  to  their  ii(e%(9Sf  have  ncY^^r  acljed  upon  piin*- 
cipies  of  any  forr,  aiid  being  ignorant  of  the  (Iru^ure, 
arid  tocfllly  deftitufte  of  all  knowledge  of  the  uCes  of  the 
Jii&rent  parts,  how  (hould  they  be  i^»le  to  cut  the  h<^f 
and  apply  a  Aoe  without  disftrpying,  or  in  fome  degi-ee 
pervert  the  iaeentions  of  nature.  AU  this  Mr.  Coleman 
demonftrates,  and  proves  thai  by  the  liberal  affiftance  of 
many  of  our  moft  eminent  men  of  phyiical  and  aiaatonai^ 
caj  knowledge,  he  has  been  enaUed  to  give  fucU  uCsful 
tnftruiSHoos  m  the  art  of  Atoci^g  horfes,  as  not  only  aT- 
fifts  that  animal,  but  pnevei^ts  many  of  thofe  difeaies 
which  have  too  frequently  rendered  them  ufclefs.  To 
elucidate  this  be  has  giy.on  fitvef  al  pbues,  with  reCerences 
to  every  part  of  the  fooit  and  (hoe,  in  jorder  to  enable  any 
perfon  to  form  a  proper  idea  .cf  the  right  fliape  and  tife 
of  hotk^  and  the;reby  previeot  the  raifchief  too  frequently 
ocoafioned  by  ignorance^  Upon  the  whde  be  (hews  the 
uCilisty  and  ben^t  to  the  community  by  the  Veterinary 
CoU^e,  whoie  inftkatipa  has  met  with  (tich  4iniver£d 
approbation,  both  ftom  the  gentleman  and  farrier,  as  well 
as  the  board  pf  ordnance,  tic.  ficc.  and  the  ingenious  and 
inllrufftivie  manner  in  «Mch  be  has  treated  Sie  (ubjeS, 
"(henr  wchat  attention  he  baa  paid  to  k,  and  for  which  he 
merits  the  public  thanks.  The  obftinacy  and  ignpraiKe 
of  bhckfmftbs,  inducpd  bim  ito  recommend  a  change  in 
their  old  erroneous  method,  and  adviles  all  tbo(e  wbo 
wift  to  adopt  the  improKcd  oiethod,  to  fend  with  their 
boHes,  whon  they  are  conveyed  to  the  black(mitfa,  die 
following  direAions,  in  writing : 

<<  Mr.  A.  B.  defires  hi^  horfes  may  be  always  fliod, . 
and  then-  feet  treated  as  f<Alows :  Notbiog  to  be  cut  from 
the  (ble,  binders,  or  frog,  bgt  loofe  rotten  (bales.  No 
flioes  eo;be  '(itted  -on  red-^hot.  Shoes  tobc  ^nade  of  good 
icon,  with  a  flat  furfece  for  rtbe  horfe  to  (land  on,  web 
not  fo  wide  as  formerly,  and  weakeft  at  heel,  that  the 
frog  may  reft  00  the  ground.  No  more  opening  of  heels 
an  any  pretence." 

Rather  than  loTe  a  good  cuftomer,  this  has  always 
4we<i  complied  with,  and  the  happy  coniequence  has 
been,  that  many  horfes  which  befone  bad  never  ahe^l  to 
Aan4  upon,  with  icarce  a  found  place  in  ^e  eruft  in 
which  to  diive  a  naij^have  now -the  enjoyment  of  their 
'feet,  in  a  ^U,  (koncj  found,  natural  (tate ;  and  my 
friends,  vvho  were  at  nrft  ftaggeced'by  the  prejudice  and 
pertinacious  impudence  of  the  (t^k  gentry,  have  at 
leogtii  learned  to  defpife  it  as  it  merits,  and  to  judge  for 
themfelves. 

It  having  been  objeSed,  that  to  weaken  or  lotwer  the 
ihoe  heels  too  much,  prcyious  to  a  fufficient  .growth  of 
the  frOg,  might  expofe  the  flexor  mufcle  to  an  improper 
extenfton,  a  medium  may  be  obierved,  until  the  frog 
•ihall  have  grown  fo  as  to  reft  upon  the  ground,  after 
which  there  can  be  no  room  for  further  folicittide. 
'  SHOLE,  a  company  of  Hh.         ^ 
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SHOOT,  (wkh  Huntcfs)  a  young  d«€r. 
SH'  X)TING  Flyincj,  is  by  experience  founil  to  bp 
the  bed  and  moil  diverting  way  of  Qiooting)  indeed, 
ihere  is  none  other  in  ufe  now  among  gentlccncn,  for 
few  of  thcfe  now  will  watch  by  a  river  fide  to  fhoot  w  ild 
fowl :  about  a  century  ago,  to  (hoot  flying  was  looked 
on  as  a  rare  accomplimment  in  a  fporifman.  It  is  necef- 
fary  for  any  gentleman  who  fports  much,  to  have  two 
jgu  Si  the  bai>rel  of  on«  about  t«i'o  feet  ain^  inches, 
which  will  fcrye  very  well  for  the  beginning  of  the  fea- 
fon,  and  for  wood-lhooting  ;  the  o;htr  about  three  feet 
three  inches,  for  open-fti acting  after  Michaelmas,  the 
fcirds  by  that  time  are  grown  fo  fhy,  that  your  fhoots 
ipuf}  be  at  longer  diftance.  But  if  you'inrend  one  gun 
to  fcrvc  for  all  purpofef>  then  a  three-feet  barrel,  or 
thereabouts,  is  moft  proper. 

You  fliould  always  Iwve  it  cocked  in  readinfs,  bold- 
fng  your  thumb  over  the  cock,  left  it  (hould  go  off  whea 
you  would  nor  have  it. 

It  is  generally  accounted  the  beft  way  to  aim  at  the 
bead,  if  the  game  flk4  over  your  head;  but  to. aim  as  it 
were  under  the  belly,  if  it  fljc^  from  you  j  and  it  will  be. 
beft  to  let  the  game  fly  a  little  paft  you  before  you  let  Jv, 
for  fo  doing  the  ftiot  will  the  fetter  enter  the  body.  Shot 
delivered  from  a  gun  in  general  lofe  or  decreafe  half  the 
<]uamity  every  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts ;  fo  that  at  forty 
yards  there  will  not  bt  thrown  in  above  a  fourth  of 
what  would  be  into  thp  fame  fpace  at  twenty  vards. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  if  you  take  aim  a  foot  oefore 
a  crofs  {hoot  at  forty  yards,  you  will  be  the  moft  likely 
to  meet  the  bird  with  the  centre  (hot;  and  which  is 
looked  upon  to  fly  the  ftrongcft,  and  to  be  the  more 
efficacious  at  long  diftances,  than  the  diverging  (hot;  for 
whether  it  be  the  (hot  ftfiking  againft  each  other,  or 
qgainft  the  air,  at  fir  ft  conping  out  of  the  muzzle,  or 
whatever  be  the  caufe  of  tlieir  diverging^  it  muft  in  fomc 
degree  retard  their  motion*  But  if  there  be  a  bri(k 
wind,  it  will  certainly  bend  the  courfe  of  the  (hot ;  you 
muft  therefore  coiilidcr,  whether  the  wind  blow  with 
the  bird,  or  againft  itj  if  it  blow  with  it,  you  ^need  little 
more  than  to  obicrvt  the  general  rulej  becaufe  the  wind 
helps  the  bird  forward  nearly  as  rnuch  as  it  diverts  the 
{hot:  but  if  it  fly  againft  the  wind,  the  (hot  declines 
more  than  the  bird  is  retarded,  and  therefore  you  ought 
to  take  aim  at  a  greater  di (lance  before  the  bicd. 

One  good  p9inter  in  the  field  at  a  time,  if  you  have 
patience  to  attend  him,  will  he  (ufficient  for  two  men  to 
flioot  with ;  but  if  you  have  an  okJ  iprir»g  (paniel,  that 
is  fo  well  under  command  that  you  can  always  keep 
i^im  near  you,  fuch  a  dog  may  be  ufed  with  your  pointer 
with  great  advantage :  as  he  will  better  find  birds  that 
are  wounded  and  aifo  fpring  fuch  as  are  near  you,  which 

fou  otAerwife  might  pafs.  But  if  you  fhoM  be  fond  of 
unting  many  pointers  together  in  a  field,  as. is  fre^ent- 
ly  done,  you  mould  not  have  nlore  than  one  amongft 
them,  who  has  beei\  taught  to  fetch  his  game ;  left  by 
endeavouring  to  get  it  from  each  other,  tbey  (bould  tear 
it. 

Two  persons  }n  the  field  with  guns  are  better  than 
tnore,  at ,  partridge  (hooting ;  who  (hould  with  patience 
pay  a  due  auention  to  each  other.  When  your  dog 
pomis^  walk  up  without  any  hurry,  feparating  a  few 
y?rds  one  tp  the  right  tbe  other  to  the  kft  of  your  dog : 


if  a  covey  fpringf,  never  ftoot  into  the  midft  ot  them, 
but  let  him  on  the  left  fingle  out  a  bird  which  flietli  td 
the  left,  ar.d  him  on  the  rij^ht  a  bird  to  the  right,  that 
you  may  nnt  interrupt  each  other,  nor  both  flioot  at  thb 
fame  bird,  and  readily  let  fly  at  the  fiift  aim*  Let  each 
c  f  you  mark  the  fall  of  his  bird,  and  immediately  run  to 
the  place  ;  and  if  the  dog  do^s  not  fecure  it,  or  the  bird 
fliould  be  only  wounded,  and  have  run,  put  him  upoi% 
the  fcenr;^  but  if  your  dog  underftHuds  his  bufinefs,  and 
will  fetch  his  g?me,  it  is  better  to  truft  to  him,  and  load 
a^ain  as  quick  as  you, can.  It  will  always  be  of  great 
ufe,  and  Yave  much  time  and  trouble,  to  have  a  perfon 
without  a  gun,  to  mark  the  fli^iht  of  the  birds. 

Jf.  a  fingle  bird  be  fprung,  let  him  take  the  (hoot  to 
whofe  fide  it  flies:  the  bird  being  killed,  caufe  your  dog, 
to  lie  by  it  whilft  you  load,  left  he  fpring  other  birds  that 
are  riear  you. 

If  you  trace  the  birds  to  a  hedge,  doublethe  row  by 
walking  our-  on  each  fide,  taking  your  dog  on'the  ditch 
fide:  here,  if  you  have  a  fpaniel,  he  will  be  of  great  ufe  j 
as  you  may  make  him  go  along  in  the  ditch^  and  your 
pointer  on  the  other  fide;  by. which  means  you  will  uot 
pafs  a  bird,  and  ojic  of  you  will  moft  likely  get  a  good 
(hoot  at  it.  Your  own  judgment,  with  very  little  ex- 
perience, will  beft  dire£l  where  the  birds  are  moft  likely 
to  be  found  at  diflferent  times  of  the  day,  according  to 
the  grounds  you  have  to  hunt  in.  , 

A  fowling-piece  (hould  npt  be  fired  more  than  twenty 
or  five- and-t went V  times  without  being  wa(hed ;  a  barrel, 
when  foul,  neither  (hoots  (o  ready,  nor  carries  the  (hot 
fo  far  as  wh  u  clean.  The,  flint,  paa,  and  hammer, 
(hould  be  well  wiped  after  each  (hot;  this  contributes 
greatly  to  make  the  piece  go  off  quick,  but  then  it  (hould 
be  done  wi  h  fuch  expedition,  that  the  barrel  may  be  re* 
loaded  vthilft  warm.  Tne  flint  (hould  be  frequei  tly 
changed,  without  waiting  till  it  miflfes  fire  before  a  new 
one  is  put  in.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  (hots,  therefore^ 
(hould  only  be  fired  with  the  fame  flint ;  the  expenfe  is 
too  trifling  to  be  retjarded,  and  by  changing  it  thus  often 
much  vexation  will  be  prevented,  A  gun,  alfo,  (hould 
never  be  fired  with  the  prime  of  the  preceding  day;  it 
may  happen  that  an  Oid  priming  will  fometimes  go  oft^ 
well,  but  it  will  more  frequently  contradl  moifture  and 
fuce  in  the-firing;  then  the  ohjeSt  will  moft  probably  be 
miflcd,  and  that  bccaufe  tlie  piece  was  not  frefh  primed. 

Some  attention  is  requifite  in  loading  a  piece;  the 
powder  (hould  be  only  flightly  rammed  down,  for  which 
purpofe,  it  is  fuflicient  to  prefs^the  ramrod  two  or  three 
times  on  the  wadding,  and  ru)t  (as  the  ufual  pradice  is) 
to  ram  down  the  wadding  by  main  force,  by  drawing  up 
the  ratnrod,  and  then  returning  it  intothc  barrel  with  a 
jerk  of  the  arm,  many  fucceflive  times-  For^  by  com- 
pre(£ag  the  powder  in  this  violent  manner,  (ome  of 
the  grains  will  neceflfarily  be  bruifed,  whilft  the  explo^ 
(ion  will  not  be  fo  quick,  and  the  {hot  will  be  fprcad 
wider. 

In  pouring  the  charge  of  powder  into  the  barrel,  care 
(houiu  be  taken,  to  hold  the  meafure  as  much  as  poftiblc 
in  a  perpendicular  line,  that  tne  powder  niay  the  more 
readily  LW  to  the  bottom.  It  is  even  of  fervice  to  ftrike 
the  butt-end  of  the  gun  gently  on  the  ground,  in  order 
to  detach  thofe  grains  of  powder,  which,  in  falling  down< 
adhere  to  the  (ides  of  the  barrel,  igjtjzed  by  Vj^^a/IC 
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.  The  (hot  (hould  never  be  rammed  down  tight :  after 
having  given  a  ftroke  on  the  ground  with  the  butt-end  of 
the  gun,  in  order  to  fettle  it,  the  fame  as  for  the  powder, 
the  wadding  (hould  theh  be  gently  put  down,  but  much 
Icfs  clofe  than  that  over  the  powder;  for,  when  the  (hot 
is  wadded  top  tight,  it  fpreads  wide,  and  the  piece  will 
recoil.  In  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  every  other  mode 
of  loading,  the  fportfcnan  (hould  never  carry  his  gun  under 
his  arm,  with  the  muzzle  inclined  to  the  ground;  that 
pra£iice  at  all  times  loofens  the  wadding  and  charge  too 
much;  fometimcs  produces  the  lofs  of  (hot,  and  always 
indicates  lazinefs  in  the  (hooter,  and  indifference  to  the 
fport. 

•  When  the  piece  is  fired,  it  (hould,  if  pofTiblc,  be  re- 
loaded immediately,  whilft  the  barrel  is  warm,  left  by 
delaying  it  a  certain  moifture  (hould  be  formed  in  the 
barrel,  which  would  retain  a  part  of  the  powder  when 
pouring  in  the  charge,  and  hinder  it  from  falling  to  the 
bottom.  Powder,  alfo,  will  imbibe  moifture  from  the 
air,  and  therefore  it  is  of  additional  advantage  to  load 
the  piece  whilft  the  barrel  t^  warm,  becaufe  fome  part 
of  the  moifture  will  be  thereby  evaporated.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  fportfman  iliould  fire  ofF  a  little  pow- 
der before  he  loads  the  firft  time  ;  for  it  has  been  found, 
even  in  the  dryeft  feafons,  that  the  cold nefs  of  the  barrel, 
and  perhaps  fome  little  moifture  condenfed  in  Its  cavity, 
have  fenfibly  dimini(hed  the  force  of  the  powder  in  the 
firft  difcharge. 

Some  fportfmen  prime  before  they  load  ;  this  may 
be  proper  when  the  touch-hole  is  enlarged,  and  the 
barrel  is  very  thin  at  that  place,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe, 
if^  the  piece  is  not  firft  primed,  it  will  in  loading  prime 
itfelf,  which  dimini(hes  the  charge  ;  but,  when  the 
louch-hole  is  of  its  proper  fize,  the  piece  (hould  never 
be  primed  until  after  it  is  loaded  ;  for  then  it  will  be 
known,  from  the  few  grains  ei  powder  which  ufually 
make  their  way  into  the  pun,  that  the  touch-hole  is 
clear  and  unobftru(3:ed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  no 
grains  come  through,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  ftrikc  the 
butt-end  of  the  gun  fmartiy  with  the  hand,  and  to 
prick  the  touch- hole  until  they  appear.  Bur,  whether 
the  pradice  is  to  prime  befjre,  or  after  lo::ding  the 
piece,  it  is  highly  pioper,  after  every  difcharge,  to 
prick  the  touch  hole,  and  what  is  ftill  better,  to 
guard  a^j^ainft  all  remains  of  fuze  or  fquib,-  by  inferting 
ifito  the  touch-hole  the  le^tner  of  a  panridj.e's  wing, 
which  will  not  only  clear  it  of  thelfe  dangerous  re- 
ni9ins  but,  if  the  piece  is  delayed  to  be  re  charged, 
will  take  away  all  humi^iity  that  may  be  contracted 
there. 

Every  fpottfman  has  his  own  mann«r  of  bringing  his 
gun  up  to  his  (hou'dffr,  and  of  taking  aim  ;  and  each 
follow?  his  own  hmcy  with  refpcdl  to  the  ftock  of  his 
fowling-piece,  and  it*^  fliape.  Some  like  it  long,  others 
fh^rt;  one  prefers  ir  ftr^ighr,  another  bent.  And,  al- 
though, there  are  (o:ne  fportlmen,  who  (hoot  equally 
well  with  pfeces  ftockcd  in  different  ways  and  fhapes, 
yet  certain  principles  may  be  laid  down,  as  well  upon 
what  is  the  pr;>pi*r  length,  as  upon  thfi  proper  bent, 
that  the  ftock  of  a  gun  (hould  have.  But  in  the  appli- 
cation, thofe  principles- are  very  frequently,  nay  mdft 
commonly,  counteracted,  by  the  whim  or  the  particular 
convenience  of  the  (hooicr.     Generally  fpeaking,  how- 


ever, it  IS  certain,  that,  for  a  tall,  long-armed  man| 
the  ftock  of  a  gun  (hould  be  longer  than  for  one  of  a 
lefs  ftature  and  (liorter  arm.     That  a  ftraight  ftock  is 
proper  for  him  who   has   high  (boulders,  and  a  (hort 
neck  ;    for,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it  would  be  very  diffi. 
cult  for  him,  cfpeci ally  in  the  quick  motion  required 
in  (hooting  at  a  flying  or  runmng  objeA,  to  place  the 
butt  of  the  gun-ftock  firmly  to  the  ihoulJer;   the  up- 
per part  alone  would  in   general  be  fixed;  which  would 
not  only  raife  the  muzzle,  and  confequently  (hoot  high, 
but  make  the   recoil    more   fenlibly  felt,  than   if  the 
whole  end  of  the  ftock  were  firmly  placed  on  the  (boul- 
der.    Befides,  fuppofing  the  (hooter,  to  bring  the  butt 
home  to  his  (houider,  he  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  level 
his  piece  at  the  obje£t.     On  the  contrary,  'a  man  with 
low  (boulders,  and  a  long  neck,  requires  a  ftock  much 
bent ;  for,  if  it  is  ftraight,  he  will,  in  the  adl  of  lower- 
ing his  head  to  that  place  of  the  ftock  at  which  his  cheek 
(hould  reft,  in  taking  aim,  feel  a  conftraint,  which  he 
never  experiences,  when,  by  the  cfFe6t  of  he  proper  de- 
gree of  bent,  the  (lock  lends  him  fome.afliftance,  and,  as 
it  were,  meets  his  aim  half-way. 

Independent,  however,  of  thefe  principles,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  (ubjeft  to  a  variety  of  modifica- 
tions, we  venture  to  advife  the  fportfman  in  trie  choice 
of  a  fowling-piece,  that  a  long  ftock  is  preferable  to  a 
(hort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  rather  more  bent  than 
ufual ;  /or  a  long  ftock  fits  firmer  to  the  (houider  than  a 
(hort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  (hooter  is  ac 
cuftomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally  fup- 
ports  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod  ilito 
the  ftock. 

The  pradice  of  placing  that  hand  near  the  bridge  of 
the  guard  is,  undoubtedly,  a  bad  one ;  the  aim  i^  never 
fo  fure,  nor  has  the  (hooter  fuch  a  ready  command  over 
his  piece,  as  when  he  places  his'  hand  near  the  entrance 
of  the  ramrod,  and,  at  the  Ame  time,  ftrongly  grafps 
the  barrel ;  inftead  of  refting  it  between  his  fore-hnger 
and  thumb,  in  conformity  with  the  general  cuftom.  It 
mav,  therefore,  be  depended  upon,  that  a  ftock  bent  a 
little  more  than  ordinary  is  better  for  (hooting  true 
than  one  too  ftraight,  becaufe  the  latter,  in  coming  up 
'  to  the  aim,  is  fubjedi  to  the  inconvenience  of  caufing 
the  fportfman  to  ftioot  too  high. — We  would  alfo  ad- 
vife him  to  have  his  fowling-piece  a  liule  elevated  at 
the  muzzle,  and  the  fight  fmall  and  flat;  f^r  the  expe- 
rienced well  know,  that  it  is  more  ufual  to  ftjoot  low  than 
high.  It  is,  therefore,  of  ftrvice  that  a  piece  (hould 
ftioot  a  little  high,  and  then,  the  more  flat  the  fight, 
the  better  the  line  of  aim  will  coincide  with  the  line  of 
fire,  and  in  confequence  the  gun  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
(hoot  low. 

The  method  by  which  to  avoid  miffing  a  crofs-(hot, 
whether  it  be  ilying  or  running  is,  not  only  to  take  aim 
before  the  object,  but  likewife  not  involuntarily  to  ftop 
the  motion  of  the  arm?,  at  the  moment  of  pulling  the 
trigger  ;  for  the  in'Ui^t  the  hand  ftops  in  order  to  fie, 
although  the  fpace  of  time  is  almoft  imperceptible,  the 
obje£t,  if  a  bird,  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and 
the  (hot  will  fly  behind  it ;  and  if  a  hare  or  rabbit  is 
(hot  at  in  this  manner,  whilft  runhing,  and  efjiecially 
if  at  a  diftance,  the  animal  will  only  be  flightly  flruck 
in  the   buttocks,  and   l«{ili,i  b|d  5»»^bVj^  ^^*^ 
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When  a  bird,  however,  is  fiybg  in  a  ftfaight  line  from 
the  (hooter,  this  fault  can  do  no  harm;  the  objevEt  can 
fxatcely  efcape,  if  the  piece  be  but  tolerably  well  di- 
rc6led,  uulcfs,  indeccJ^  it  is  fired  at  the  moment  the 
gjme  fprings,  and  before  the  birds  hive  taken  a  hori- 
zon'ai  flight.  In  that  cafe,  if  the  hand  fliould  flop  ever 
fo  little  at  th\e  inflant  of  firing,  the  fportfman  will  (hoot 
low,  and  inevitably  mifs  the  mark. 

Il  becoires,"  therefore,  extremely  efTential  to  accuf- 
tcm  the  hand,  in  taking  aim,  to  fallow. the  objeiS^,  with- 
out fafpending  the  motion  in  theleaft  degree,  which  is  a 
capital  point  cowards  acquiring  the  art  of  (hoettng  well: 
the  contrary  habit,  which  is  very  difficult  to  correal, 
when  (mce  contradled,  prevents  that  perfon  from  attain- 
ing perfcftion  in  the  aj-r,  who,  in  other  refpe6\s,  may 
cminenily  poflefs  quickncfs  of  fight  and  (hiadintfs  of 
aim. 

Nor  i$  It  lefs  efTential  in  a  crofs-fhot  to  aim  before 
tKe  obje^Sl  in  proportion  to  its  diftance,  at  the  time  of 
firing.  If  a  partridge  for  inftance,  flies  acrofs  at  the 
diftancc  of  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  paces,  it  will  be 
fuffictent  CO  take  aim  at  the  bead,  or,  at  moft,  but  a 
fni*iH  fpacc  before.  The  fame  rule  will  nearly  hold  in 
th^  cafes  of  fliooting  quails,,  woodcocks,  pheafant^,  or 
wild  ducks,  although  thofe  birds  move  their  wings 
flower  than  the  partridge.  But,  if  the  obje£l  is  fifty, 
fixty,  or  feventy  paces  diftant,  it  then  becomes  neceiTary 
to  aim  at  leaft  half  a  foot  before  the  head.  Th^  fame 
pra^lice  (hould  be  obferved  in  (hooting  at  a  hare  or 
rabbity  when  running  in  a  cro(s  diredion,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  diftance,  and  for  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  pace,  which  is  not  always  the  fame.  It  is  alfo  pro- 
per, in  fliooting  at  an  objed  very  diftant,  to  take 
aim  a  little  above  it,  .becaufe  fliot,  as  well  as  ball, 
have  but  a  certain  range  m  point  blank,  beyond 
which,  each  begins  to  delcribc  the  curvt  of  the  para* 

When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  (hooten, 
he  (hould  take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  otherwife  he 
will  rim  the  hazard  either  of  miffing,  or  at  leaft  of  not 
killing  dead,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  *'  dean.**  A 
true  fportfman,  who  has  the  ambition  of  (hpoting  well, 
is  not  content  with  only  breaking  the  wing  of  a  par- 
tridge, or  the  thigh  of  a  hare,  when  he  (hoots  at  a  fair 
diftance :  for  in,  fuch  cafe,  the  hare,  or  the  partridge, 
ought  to  be  (hot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  (hould  remain 
in  the  place  where  it  falls,  and  not  require  the  af- 
flfVance  of  dogs  to  take  it.  But  if  he  (hoots  at  a 
great  diftance,  it  is  no  reproach  that  the  partridge  is 
only  winged,  or  the  hare  wounded,  fo  that  it  cannot 
cfcape. 

Praflice  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  dif- 
tance at  which  he  (hould  (hoot.  T^e  diftance  at  which 
he  ought  i/fallibly  to  kill  any  kind  of  game,  with  patent 
fliot  (N  .  3.J  provided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirtv-five  paces  for  the  footed,  and 
from  forty  Co  forty-five  paces  for  the  winged  gamC* 
Beyond  this  diftance,  even  to  fifty  or  fifty-five  paces, 
both  partridges  and  hares  are  fometimes  killed,  but,  in 
general,  the  hares  are  only  flighily  wourfded,  and  carry 
away  the  fliot  \  and  the  partridges,  at,  that  diftance, 
prefent  to  /mail  a  furface,  th.it  they  frequently  efcapc 
untouched  between  the  vacant  fpaces  of  the  ^circle. 


Yet  it  do?s  not  follow  th^t  a  partridge  may  not  be 
killed  with  No.  3,  patent  Qiot,  at  fixty,  and  even  fe- 
verity  paces  diftance ;  but  then  thefe  Oiots  are  very  rare, 

Thofe  who  kno»  the  rang;  of  a  fos*'ling-piece,  and 
the  clofenefs  of  its  (h^'t,  fi;rug  up  their  (houlders  at  the 
romances  of  thofe  fp  )rtrinen,  who,  by  their  own  ac- 
counts, daily  kill,  with  ftiot  (No.  3)  at  the  diftance  of 
ninety  an(;l  one  hundred  pace?.  Nay,  fome  even  go  f^ 
far  as  to  aflert,  that  thy  have  killed,  with  this  fizcd 
(hot,  hares  at  one  hundred  and  ten  paces,  and  pheafants 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  with  (hot  No.  5,  a  man  may  have  kiik'd  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  or  poffibly 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces;  but  then  thefe  (hots 
are  fo  extraordinary,  and  occur  fo  feldom,  that  the 
whole  life  of  a  fportfman  will  fcarcely  aflFord  more  than 
two  or  three  inftances  ;  and  when  it  does  happen,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  by  a  fingle  pellet,*  which,  by  great 
chance,  has  hit  either  the  wing  or  the  head  of  the  par- 
tridge, or  has  ftruck  the  head  of  the  hare,  by  which  it  is 
ftunned,  or,  perhaps,  has  penetrated  the  fmall  part  of  the 
£houlder,-M^herc  there  is,  to  prevent  the  wound  being 
mortal  only  a  very  tfiin  (kin,  which,  being  ftretched  by 
the  animal  in  running,  rs  thereby  rendered  more  eafy  to 
be  pierced  with  the  (hot.  .•  ,a^* 

For  expertnffs  in  finding  the  gane,  a  fportlFman  mu{l 
pay  attention  to  the  difference  of  tlie  feafons,  and  the 
weather ;  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  even  to 
thofe  hour's  of  the  day  which  are  more  or  Itfs  favour- 
able for  (hooting.  In  warm  weather  be  (hould  hunt  for 
the  game  in  plains  and  in  open  grounds,  at  the  fame 
time  bearing  in  mind,  that,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
the  birds  frequent  moift  places,  marfties  where  there  is 
little  water  and  much  high  grafs,  the  fides  of  rivers  an4 
brooks,  and  hills  expofcd  to  the  north.  But,  in  cold 
weather,  they  will  moft  commonly  be  found  on  little 
hills  expofed  to  the  fouth,  along  hedge-rows,  among 
the  heath,  in  Rubbles,  and  in  paftures  where  there  is 
much  furze  and  fern.  In  hjrd  frofts  tliey  get  into 
thickets,  low  places,  and  mar(hes,  where  they  feek  fo 
(helter  themfelves  from  the  cold,  as  well  as  the  hear,  in 
difl^srent  feafons.  The  greatcil  part,  however,  of  thefe 
rules  will  only  apply  when  the  weather  is  exrremcly 
hot  or  feverely  cold,  at  both  of  which  tiines  the  hare^ 
and  partridges  almoft  totally  defert  the  plains  and  open 
grounds.  The  game  is  m'>re  ealiiy  approached,  or,  \\\ 
the  language  of  fporting,. '* /iVi  better^*/  in  covert  than  in 
open  places  :  a  double  advantage  is  therefore  obtained  by 
hunting  for  them  in  the  former. 

He  (hould,  at  alltimeo  of  the  (hooting-feafon,  go  out 
in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  ofF.  At  that  time  the 
(hepherds  and  their  flocks,  the  huft)andmen  and  their 
teams,  have  not  entirely  fpread  over  the  fields,  and  have 
as  yet  fprung  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  game;  the  fcents 
of  the  preceding  night  will  alfo  be  more  warm,  and  the 
dogs  will  bit  them  off^  beuer.  Befides,  if  he  is  not  early^ 
he  lofes  fuch  opportunities  of  flwoting  as  he  will  not 
meet  again  during  the  remainder  of  the  day»  AH  \h^b 
advantage^,  therefore,  greatly  counterbalance  the  notion 
generally  received,  that,  as  the  birds  will  not  lie 
well  while  the  gropnd  is  wet,  the  fportfman  (hould  not 
go  out  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  the  dew  is  gene 
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The  colour  of  the  drefs  which  the  fliooWr  (hould  wear 
is  worthy  notice.  Green  is  unqucftionably  the  beft  in 
the  earfy  part  of  the  feafon,  whilft  the  li?ave$  remain  on , 
the  trees.  For,  if  he  is  clad  in  a  glaring  colour,  when 
the  face  of  the  country  retains  its  verdure,  the  garhe  will 
perceive  his  approach  more  cafily,  and  from  a  greater  dif- 
tance.  In  winter,  for  the  fctme  rcafon,  his  drefs  fhould  be 
compofed  of  a  dark  brown,  or  fome  colour  refembling 
that  of  the  dead  leaf.^ 

It  is  bed  to  hunt  as  much  as  poifible  againft  the  wind, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  game  from  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fportfman  and, his  dog,  but  ajfo  to  enable 
the  dog  to  fcent  the  game  at  a  greater  dif^ance.  We 
fay  as  much  as  poiTible,  bccaufe  in  advancing  and  re- 
turning upon 'his  ftcps,  in  order  to  range  the  ground 
well,  the  fhooter  cannot  always  keep  the  advantage  of 
the  wind.  When,  therefore,  it  is  propofed  to  hunt  any 
particular  traS  of  country,  in  which  game  is  expelled  to 
be  found,  it  is  indifpenfably  ncceflary  to  take  the  wind, 
add  it  behoves  the  (hooter  to  ran^e  and  quarter  his  ground 
in  fuch  manner  and  diredion  as  to  preferve  it  in  his 
fa  your. 

He  fliould  never  be  difcouragcd  from  hunting  and 
raYiging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  cfpe- 
cially  in  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  high 
grafs,  or  young  coppice-wood.  A  hare  or  rabbit  will 
frequently  fufFcr  him  to  pafs  fevcral  tfrncs  within  a  few 
yards  9f  its  form,  without  getting  up.  He  fliould  be 
ftill  more  patient,  when  be  has  -marked  partridges  irtto 
fuch  places  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that,  after  the  birds 
have  been  fpiung  many  times,  they  lie  fo  dead,  that 
they  will  fuffcr  him  almoil  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rife.  Pheasants,  qiiails,  and  woodcocks,  do 
the  lame.  ^ 

He  (hould  always  keep  a  (harp  eye,  and  carefully 
look  about  him,  never  pafling  a  bu(h  or  a  tuft  of  grafs 
with(  ut-examination  ;  but  he  (hould  never  ftrike  either 
With  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  for  the  reafons  affigned 
where  we  fpeak  of  wadding.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  (lop 
every  now  and  then  ;  for  this  interruption  of  motion 
frequently  determines  the  game  to  fpr4nj,  which  would 
otherwife  have  fufFereJ  him  to  pafs.  He  who  patiently 
beats  and  ranges  hJs  ground  over  and  over  again,  with- 
out being  difcour^iged,  will  always  kill  the  greateft 
quantity  of  game;  and,  if  he  is  (hooting  in  company,  he 
will  find  game  where  others  have  pM(r.d  without  difco- 
vering  any.  As  foon  as  he  h.s  fired  he  (hould  call  in 
his  dog,  and  ipake  him  lie  down  until  he  has  re- loaded 
his  piece ;  fo'r  without  this  precaution,  he  will  fre- 
quently have  the  mortificaticm  to  fee  the  game  rife  when 
he  is  not  prepared  to  (hoot, 

in  lhooti!»g  in  an  open  c^^untry,  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
fental  points  to  be  oh  ervcd  is,  to  mark  the  place  where 
thf  j-artridges  alight  j  therefore  when  he  has  killed  his 
bird  he  (hc/uM  not  iiomedi?ae!y  run  to  pick  it  up,  or  at- 
tend to  make  his  do/  bring  it  to  him,  but  he  ought  to 
follow  the  others  wiih  his  eye,  until  he  C^cs  them  fetrle, 
or  as  far  as  his  fight  can  extend;  without  interruption 
from  a  wood  or  a  hedge.  In  the  latter  cafe,  although 
he  has  not  been  able  to  diftinguifh  the  exadl  fpot  on 
which  they  have  alightfd,  yet  he  may  tolerably  well 
guefs  whereabout  they  are,  efpecially  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  country  in  which  ^  is  (hooting.     And,  when 


two  or  more  vfportfmen  (hoot  in  company,  each  ftouid 
mark  the  birds  which  fly  on  hrs  own  (iJe.— The  rules  of 
condud  which  we  have  juft  laid  down  ia  Ihooting  par- 
tridges will  with  equal  propriety  apply  to  all  the  fea- 
thered game. 

0/ Shooting  Harts  and  KabHiK 

According  to  naturalifts  the  hare  lives  fix  or  feveM 
years,  and  attains  its  full  growth  in  one.  From  the 
hrft  year  it  engenders  at  all  feafons  and  has  no  partiru- 
lar  time  for  coupling  with  the  female.  Yet  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that,  fiom  the  month  of  December  to  the  month  of 
March,  the  buck  fecks  the  doe  more  frequently,  antf 
about  that  tittve  the  greateft  number  of  leverets  are 
found.  The  doe  goes  with  young  thirty  or  one-and- 
thirty  days,  and  brings  forth  one,  two,  three,  and  fome- 
times  four,  young  ones,  which  (he  kindles  in  a  tuft  of 
grafs  or  heath,  or  in  a  little  bii(h,  without  any  prepare- 
tion  whatever.  When  there  arc  fevcral  leverets  at  a 
birth,  it  is  faid  that  the  whole  are  invariably  marked  with 
a  flar  on  the  forehead,  and  when  there  i&  but  one  it  is  alfo 
faid  that  it  never  has  this  mark. 

.  Several  authors  of  natural  hiftory  have  aflcrted,  thsrt 
all,  or  the  greatcfl  part  of  hares,  were  hermaphrodites* 
We  are  aftoni(hed  to  find  it  advanced  in  one  book 
(a»noigfl  many  others)  which  treats  of  modern  fport, 
**  That  the  mule  hare  engenders  m  its  own  body,  bi« 
never  brings  forth  hut  one  levcrer,"  It  is  remarkable 
alfo,  that  the  ancient  Legis  WaHicae  affixed  no  fine 
for  the  kllhng  of  a  hai^,  for  this  Angular  reafoii,  that 
it  was  beTieved  every  other  month  to  change  its  fex. 

The  circumftance  which  feems  to  have  given  rife  to 
this  flrange  coiyedure,  is  the  formation  of  the  genital 
pa,rts  of  the  male  hare,  whofc  teflicles  do  not  appear  on 
the  outflde  of  the  body,  efpecially  when  he  is  young,  bet- 
ing contained  in  the  fame  cover  with  the  i^eit»ne<^. 
Another  reafon  is  that  on  the  fide  of  the  penis,  which  is 
fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed,  there  is  an  oblong  and  deep 
flit,  the  orifice  of  which  much  refembles  the  vuiva  of 
the  female.  This  equivocal  conformation  makes  it 
difficult  to  know  the  fe?e  of  the  hares  by  the  inrpeaion 
of  the  genital  parts  ;  fportfmen  therefore  feidom  refer 
thither  in  orSer  to  d  (tin^ruifh  the  mak  and  female,  but 
refort  to  other  marks  which  point  them  out  more  eafily. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  male  is  more  (hort  and  round,  the 
whiflcers  longer,  the  (boulders,  more  ruddy,  and  the  ears 
(horter  and  broader,  than.thofe  of  the  female ;  the  head 
X)f  which  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ears  long  and  (harp  at 
the  tip,  the  fur  of  the  back  of  a  grey  colour  incliningio 
black,  and,  in  point  of  fize,  is  larger  than  ride  male. 

The  male  hare.  Or  buck,  when  he  is  hunted  with 
hounds,  after  making  ohe  or  two  ring?,  genefiilly  runt 
ftraight  f  rward  ;  he  goes  a  great  way  and  makes  along 
chafe.  The  doe  runs  lefs,  ftie  dodges  about  tfte  place 
(he  inhabib,  and  more  frequently  doubles.  When  a 
hare  is  efpicd  on  the  fbrm,  if  the  manner  in  which  the 
ears  lie  is  obfcrved,  it  may  be  known  whether  it  is  a 
buck  or  doe.  If  a  buck,  the  ears  will  be  drawn  clofe 
upon  the  flioulders,  one  againft  the  other  j  but  if  a  doe, 
the  ears  will  be  open  and  diftended  oft  e$fih  fide  of  the 
neck  and  ibottlder$.  Digitized  by  KjKJ\^WI;l 
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Tw'O  fpecics  of  hares  may  be  diftingui(hed  ;  thofe  of 
•the  wood»  and  thofe  of  the  plain.  The  hares  of  the 
wood,  are  in  general,  much  larger  than  thofe  of  tne 
open  ground,  their  fur  is  not  of  fo  dark  a  colour,  arrd 
they  are  better  covered  with  it ;  they  are  attb  fwiltcr  in 
the  chafe,  and  their  flcfh  is  of  a  better  flavour.  Among 
the  bares  of  the  plam,  thofe  may  be  diftinguiflied  which 
inhabit  the  tnarihes.  They  arc  not  fo  fwift  of  foot,  ihey 
are  lefs  covered  with  fur,  and  their  flefli  is  not  fo  fine 
and  delicate. 

A  young  hare^  that  ha»  attained  the  full  growth^  is 
known  from  an  old  one  by  feeling  the  knee-joints  of 
the  fore-leg*  with  the  thumb-nail.  When  the  heads  of 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  joints  are  fo  contiguous 
that  litde  or  no  fpacc  is  to  be  perceived  between  them, 
the  hare  is  cW.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  per* 
ceptible  feparacion  between  the  two  bones,  the  hare  is 
'  young,  and  is  n>ore  or  lefs  fo,  as  the  two  bones  are  more 
or  lefs  feparated.  It  may  alfo  be  known  whether  a 
hare  is  young  or  old,  but  without  pretending  to  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  age,  by  compreffing  the  under  jaws  :  if 
they  break  at  the  point  immediately  under  the  fore-teeth 
upon  a  flight  degree  of  jprefTure,  the  hare  is  certainly  a 
young  one :  but  if  conuderable  force  is  required,  the 
contrasy  is  as  certain. 

If  a  fportfman  fiddfi  a  hare  on  her  form,  and  wants  to 
cohie  rear  her,  be  muft  noc  go  towards  her  in  a  Araight 
line,  but  approach  circularly,  otherwife  (he  will  ftart 
up.  If  (he  Harts  up  at  a  diftance,  it  is  often  of  ufe  to 
follow  her  with  the  eye,  becaufe  fee  will  fometimcs 
iquftt  down ;'  and  then,  if  fhe  is  left  for  a  little  fpace  of 
time,  fhe  may  be  approached  near  enough  to  be  feot  on 
thefbrm.  But  if  ihe  is  perceived  to  enter  a  cople,  or 
fmall  wood,  it  is  fiillbctter  ;  in  that  cafe,  the  fportfman 
fliould  caft  his  dogs  through  the  part  of  the  wood  where 
he  conceives  it  probable  fee  has  clapped  do  an,  and  then, 
be  may  wait  for  her  on  that  fide  of  the  wood  at  which  he 
thinks  fee  will  come  out*  , 

An  old  rabBit  is  didinguifeed  from  a  young  one  by 
the  fame  ifgns  which  we  hare  defcribed  in  fpcaking  of 
the  bare.  No  fport  is  more  pleafant  and  eafy  than  that 
ef  hunting  rabbits,  with  one  or  two  terriers,  in  a  wa^ 
ren  which  is  tolerably  wtU  (locked;  efpecially  if  the 
terrier^are  wry  legged.  For,  in  that  cafe,  the  rabbits 
only  play  before  the  dogs,  (loppiHg  at  each  in(lant  to 
Uften  to  them,  and  futtering  thentfelres  to  be  driven 
about  fometirnes  for  the  fpace  of  three-quarters  of  an 
boar  before  they  take  burrow.  Then,  as  thefe  animals 
■fuu  about  in  finall  compafs^  it  is  very  c»(y  to  come  in 
their  way,  either  in  the  paflics,^  or  the  fides  of  the  woods, 
by  following  the  cry  of  the  dogs  5  or  elfe  by  waiting 
for  thei)n  at  the  burrows,  about  which  they  generally 
play  for  £6me  fpace  of  tinle  before  they  uke  the 
•arthk 

The  rabbit  is  very  timid,  and  very  acute' of  hearing; 
for  which  rcaA^n,  care  feould  be  taken  to  make  as  Hnle 
noife  as  poifible,  and  in  particular  never  to  walk  or  run 
in  the  pa(rc$  or  acrofs  the  woods^  to  get  before  them,  but 
at  thofe  times  only  when  the  dogs  give  tongue  5  for  then 
the  rabbit,,  being  occupied  either  with  liitening  to  the 
^S|  or  ruiuiing  be6)re  them^   pays   t^   regard    XA 


the    noife   which    the  (portfman    makes  in  the  (uff' 
fuit. 

In  a  warren  of  fmall  extent,  much  amufement  maf 
be  procured  by  (lopping  up  all  the  burrows  at  midnight^ 
at  which  time  the  rabbits  are  almoft  all  out  at  fcedg 
and  then  goin^  to  hunt  them  the  next  morning :  by 
thus  cutting  on*  their  retreat^  a  man,  cannot  fi^il  to  kill 
feveral.  C5r  he  may  (lop  up  the  burrows  with  hayt 
grafs,  or  any  other  material,  at  the  di(^ance  of  two  feet 
from  the  mouth  downwards,  and  then,  when  the  rab^ 
bits  are  driven  in  by  the  dogs,  he  may  take  as  many  as 
he  pleafes. 

Rabbits  are  hunted  with  dogs  at  all  times  of  tbo 
year,  but  the  months  of  July  and  Aqguft  are  tb:  tnoit 
favourable  :  they  then  abound,  and  are  of  a  good  (ise  : 
fome  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  fmalleit 
are  half  grown:  earlier  than  this  they  are  fcarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  feooting,  and  the  dogs  hunt  them 
badiy,  becaufe  they  do  nothing  h\H  dodge  about  little 
bufees,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  them* 
felves. 

Skill  and  pra£lice,  but  above  all  quicknefs,  are  etni^ 
nently  neceflary  to  feoot  rabbits  in  a  wodd>  either 
when  the  rabbic  is  hard  run  dy  the  dogs,  or  at  the  mc^ 
ment  of  darting  up,  or  in  a  view;  and  ftiii  more  fo,  wherf 
purfued  by  a  fpaniel  who  has  ftruck  at  but  mified  her.  If 
at  thistime  the  rabbit  croiTes  a  road,  or  a  pafs  cut  through 
a  wood,  fee  darts  like  lightning,  and  fcarcely  gives  the 
feooter  time  to  prepare  himfelf,  unlefs  the  way  is  very 
broad. 

It  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  feoot  her  whe1;i  (he  gets  upJ 
from  among  his  feet,  whether  in  a  wood^  or  in  places 
covered  with  beach  or  brambles,  which  adfoin  the  war^ 
ren,  and  where  they  are  moft  commonly  found.  The 
courfc  of  the  rabbit,  fbr  fome  little  time -at  the  fird,  li 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the^iare,  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  more  oblique  and  twifting.  It  (eems  to  gliderat  her 
than  run,  and  the  proper  ihoment  of  feooting  it  is  not 
cafily  feized.         . 

If  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  principally  from  nine  irt 
the-morning  until  noon,  and  again  in  the  evening  (about 
fun»fet),  the  fponfman  pofts  himfelf  near  fome  well-fre- 
quented burrows,  either  by  getting  up  into  ii  tree,  6t 
lying  behind  a  hedge,  he  will  foon  fee  them  come  our  of 
their  holes  and  play  about  the  edges^  ac  which  time  he 
may  feoot  them  to  great  ;»dvantage.  Or  he  may  in  the 
evening  watch  thofe  pieces  of  corn-land  which  lie  neat 
the  warren ;  for  ^hith^r  the  rabbits  are  pertain  to  g^  at 
that  time  to  feed.  Rabbits,  being  accuftomed  to  run  about 
much  during  the  night,  -may  be  feot  by  moonlight,  by 
watching  at  thofe  places  where  they  come  to  play  or  feed^ 
Or  a  ferret  may  be  put  into  the  burrows,  and  the  rabaits 
feot  as  they  bolt  out ;  but  this  requires  great  quicknefs 
in  the  feooter. 


0/ Partridge  ShsotiHg.  ^. 

Partridges  pair  in  the  fpring>  but  at  an  earlier  or  hter 
period  in  proportion  as  the  fe^on  is  more  or  lefs  m  Id, 
When  the  weftther  in  the  month  of  January  is  mild>  they 
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trc  found  in  pairs;  but  then,  if  the  ccJJ  whether  returns, 
they  again  form  in  coveys.  I'hc  hen  paarid^e  hivs  her 
eggs  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
beginning  of  June.  Her  neft  is  made  upon  the 
ground^  and  conlifts  only  of  a  (ew  blades  of  grafs,  con- 
liruited  without  art,  at  the  edge  of  a  corn-field,  in  a 
meadow,  a  heath,  &c.  She  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
eggs.  The  earlicft  birds  begin  to 'fly  towards  the  latter 
end  of  June.  From  this  (late  of  grov/th  their 'plumage 
undergoes  a  variety  of  changes,  until  the  period  arrives 
when  red  and  blackifli  feathers  begin  to  form  the  byrfe^ 
fiioe  upon  the  breaft  5  which  is  very  confpicuous  on  the 
male,  but  lefs  diftingurftiabic  on  the  female  ;  this  mark 
takes  pJace  about  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  and  it  is  not 
until  that  is  perfcdl  that  they  can  properly  be  called 
partridges. 

The  young  birds  at  this  time,  when  the  plumage  is 
complete,  can  only  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  old  ones 
by  the  firft  feather  of  the  wing,  which  terminates  in  a 
point  like  a  lancet;  whereas  in  thofe  which  arc  n^t  of 
the  laft  brood  this  feather  is  round  at  the  extremity. 
This  diftinflion  remains  until  the  firfl  moulting,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  the  July  following.  A  further 
difference  is  alfo  obfervable  in  the  colour  of  the  legs, 
which  in  the  young  ones  are  yellow,  and  in  the  old  grey. 
Th(5  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female,  when 
the  partridges  have  attained  their  full  growth,  confifts 
Jkw  the  borfe-Jboe  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  in  an 
obtufe  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg:  the  male  only 
ha^  this  protuberance,  and  he  is  befides  a  little  larger 
than  the  female. 

Partridges  SM'e  not  equally  abundant  every  year; 
their  number  depends  in  a  great  meafui'e  upoii  the 
mildneCs  of  the  weather,  not  only  at  the  time  of  laying 
the  eggs,  and  the  feafon.  of  incubation,  but  alfo  when 
the  birds  are  hatched :  this  period  of  time  is^  for  the 
moft  part,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
June. 

In  general,  when  the  feafon  is  dry  at  this  period  the 
bird*  are  very  numerous ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  rains  have  been  heavy  and  frequent  during  the 
time  of  laying  and  incubation,  the  ne(l,  which  the  par- 
tridge prefers  to  make  in  low  places,  is  dcftroyed  by 
the  floods ;  an  event  which  would  not  probably  have 
happened  if  the  rains  had  fet  in  fooncr ;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  partridge,  finding  the  pkins  and  low  places 
too  wet,  would  have  chofei^  to  build  her  neft  in  a  dry 
elevated  fituation.  If  the  rains  happen  at  the  time 
when  the  young  birds  come  out  of  the  (hell,  many  of 
tKem,  which  have  fcarccly  ftrength  at  that  time  to 
fiand,  will  be  drowned.  A  wet  feafon  alfo  dc^ftroys  the 
ants,  which  are  the  chief  food  both  of  yodng  partridges 
ar>d  pheaiants..  At  fuch  tinoe  even  drought,  when  it  is 
in  a  ceyj^  degree,  is  un&vourable  to  them ;  for  then 
the  ghSmcL  cracks  and  forms  crevices,  into  which  they 
fall  and  perifh,  being  too  weak  to  extricate  them- 
fclvec* 

The  old  partridge  has  alfo  many  dangers  to  encounter, 
horn  the  time  of  laying  her  eggs  Until -the  young 
6h^  are  hatched  ;  and  thefe  arife  as  well  from  weazeis 
and  other  vermin,  crows,  magpies,  and  fliepHerds  do^s^ 


(all  of  wh'ch  Aick  their  eggs,)  as  from  the  (hcphcrds  and 
farmers  themfcl.e?,  who  will  never  ceafe  to  deftroy 
the  e^gs  while  the  prefent  fyftem  of  game-laws  fjbfifts  : 
fo  that,  except  in  thofe  manors  whicn  are  well  preferved, 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  one-half  of  the  brcoJs 
in  any  one  year  are  never  reared.  When  the  eggs  df 
a  I  artrid^c  are  dcftroyed  in  any  of  thefe  ways,  it 
fomciimcs  happens  that  file  lays  again;  therefore,  when 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  even  later  than  that,  young 
birds  are  found  not  perfectly  feathered  in  the  tail,  they 
are  of  this  fccond  hatching,  or,  as  it  is  fometimcs  termed 
by  fportfmen,  clacking, 

Whilft  the  birds  are  young,  that  is  to  fay,  until 
the  middle  of  Oftober,  it  is  eafy  tb  flioot  them,  in  a 
country  tolerebly  well  ftocked  ;  but  after  that  period, 
and  efpecially  when  ihey  have  tafted  the  green  wheat, 
they  fly  far,  and  are  very  wild :  they  are  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  but  by  dint  of  following  them  down^  particularly 
in  a  flat  cou/Jtry,  where  there  are  neither  roughs  nor 
thickets  ;  and  it  is  only  by  breaking  the  covey  that  we 
can  indulge  a  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs;  for  while 
they. remain  in  the  covey,  we  can  fcarcely  get  within 
gun-ftiot  of  them.  Thus  it  is  more  eff.ntial  in  this 
fport  than  in  any  other,  tiiat  the  (hooter  (hotild  have 
good  legs  and  eyes  :  the  legs,  t6  tire  the  bird?,  and 
break  the  covey  by  an  inceffant  purfuit ;  and  the  eye?, 
to  mark  them  down  with  a  certainty. 

When  a  fportfman  is  ftioottng  in  a  country  where 
the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  choofes  to  range 
the  field  for  the  bare  chance  of  itieeting  with  them,  the 
following  method  will  (how  htm  where  to  find  them 
another  day.  In  the  evening,  from  fun-fet  to  night-fall, 
he  ftiould  poft  himfelf  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or 
bufl],  and  there  wait  until  the  partridges  begin  to  call 
or  juck^  which  they  always  do  at  that  time;  not  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  feparatcd^ 
but  alfo  when  the  birds  com  poling  the  covey  are  not 
difperfed.  After  calling  in  this  manner  for  fome  littte 
fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  a  flight ;  then,  if 
he  marks  the  place  where  they  alight,  he  may  be  aP. 
fured  ihey  will  lie  there  the  whole  night,  unlefs  dif- 
turbed.  Let  him  return  to  the  fame  poft  by  break  of 
day,  and  there  watch  a  while :  being  careful  to  keep  his 
dog  in  a  ftring,  if  he  is  not  under  perfedl  command. 

As  foon  as  the  daA^n  begins  to  peep,  the  *  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform 
the  fame  manoeuvre  as  on  the  preceeding  evening;  that 
is  to  fay,  after  having  called  a  while,  they  will  take 
their  flight,  and  will  moft  commonly  fettle  at  a  little 
diftance.  There  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  call  again,, 
and  fometimes  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  tb 
no  great  diftance.  Then  as-foen  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  and 
the  fportfman  can  fee  to  flioot,  he  may  caft  off  his  dog, 
and  purfue  them. — In  fnow  it  Is  very  eafy  to  kill  pai*. 
tridges  on  the  ground  before  a  letting-do^,  or  pointer;, 
becaufa  the  colour  of  the  birds,  contraUing  with  the 
whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  makes  them  perceivable  at  the 
firft  glance.  Then  the  poachers  have  fine  fport,  efpecially 
if  the  fnow  happens  at  the  full  i:>i  the  moon.  At  this , 
tin:e  they  will  be  out  the  whole  of  the  night,  with  ihirfs 
over  their  clotheS|,  and  white  caps  on  tbciiL  heads  i '  and 
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then,  as  the  partridges  lie  in  a  duftcr  they  frequently 
dcftroy  half  the  covpy  at  one  (hot.  Thus  fnow  may  be 
accounted  the  cnoft  fatal  time  for  partridges  ;  for,  if  it 
hfts  but  a  little  while,  they  are  expofcd  10  the  uilcs  of 
the  poacher,  and  if  for  a  long  time,  they  periQi  with 
hunger. 

As  one-lhird  more  of  male  than  feifiale  partridges 
are  bred  in  a  feafon,  it  happens  that,  in  the  time  of 
pairing,  fevcral  cocks  contend  for  the  fame  hen,  who, 
being  thus  tormented,  will  fomeiimes  totally  leave  the 
diftrifl ;  or,  if  (he  remains,  being  thus  obliged  to  run 
tontinually  about,  in  order  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  the 
males,  whom  flic  hath  repulfed,  flic  drops  an  egg  in  one 
place,  and  an  egg  in  aiioiher,  until  at  length  there  re- 
mains for  her  but  one  coclc,  and  no  neff.  It  would 
therefore  much  increafe  the  broods  of  partridges,  to  kill 
a  part  of  the  cocks  when  they  begin  to  pair ;  but  as  this 
could  only  effcftually  be  done  after  the  time  limited 
for  fliooting  them  in  this  country  expires,  we  muft  ne- 
reflatily  omit  giving  any  inftrudlions  on  the  fubje£l. 
There  are,  however,  fome  few  fportfmen  in  England, 
offuch  keen  eyes,  that  they  can  diftinguiOi  the  cocks 
from  the  hens  when  the  covey  rifes  from  the  ground, 
and  fo  expert,  as  to  make  it  the  pride  of  their  dexterity, 
to  kil)  not  more  than  a  brace  of  hens  in  one  day*s 
fportt  - 

•  P§iKters  and  Seiters  are  moftly  ufed  for  Partridge  flioot- 
ing, as  they  give  fufficiem  warning  to  the  fportlmcn,  and 
may  be  almoft  always  ufed,  as  partridges  are  generally 
found  in  the  open  field  ;  but  as  they  fomctimes  will  take 
to  a  hedge  or  bufti,  it  is  a  dcfirable  thing ^o  have  a  fmall 
fpaniel  for  that  purpofc,  but  this  will  require  great  difciplinc 
In  the  fpaniel  and  great  (leadineis.in  the  pointers. 

OfPheofani  She§t!rg. 

Thcfc  birds  generally  lay  their  eggs  in  the  woods,  the 
Tiuniber  of  which  is  commonly  ten  or  twelve.  .The 
feaibn  of  the  young  pheafants  nearly  corrcfponds  with 
that  of  the  pauridges.  The  pheafants  of  the  iirft  year 
arc  marked  in  the  wing  like  partridge?.  The  cock, 
whofe  plumage  is  completed  the  firfl  year,  is  in  like 
manner  known  by  the  fpurs,  which  in  him  are  round 
and  b^unt,  but  long  and  fharp  in  the  old  one.  The  hen 
has  alfo  a  fmalL  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg, 
which  is  very  fmall  in  ihofe  that  are  young,  and  larger 
and  more  prominent  in  the  o!d  ;  but  this  happens  in  a 
greater  or  Icls  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
bird.  Befidef,  in  the  young  ones,  the  fpurs  are  fur- 
rounded  each  with  a  fmall  bUck  circle,  which  does  not 
difappear  until  the  fecond  hatching.  The  legs  of  thofe 
•which  arc  very  old,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  as  have  at- 
tained five  or  fm  )ears,  are  more  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
darker  colour,  than  thofc  of  the  young  ones  in  the  firft 
year;  the  cryital  of  the  eye  of  the  former  is  alfo  more 
yellow,  whilft  that  of  the  young  ones  of  the  firft  and 
/ccond  year  is  wiiite.  But  all  thefe  marks  and  figns  are 
■not  without  many  exceptions.  The  lealt  equivocal  mark, 
perhaps,  is  the  beak,  wlych  feels  more  tender.in  the  young 
thin  in  the  old  bird*. 

Ftiealams  are  accounted  flupid  birds :   for  when  they 


are  furprized  they  wil}  frequently  fquat  doWn  like  a 
rabbit,  fuppofing  ihemfeves  to  be  in  fafety  as  foon  as 
their  heads  are  concealed}  and  in  this  way  they  .will 
fometimes  fufFer  ihemfelvcs  to  be  killed  with  a  flick. 
They  love  low  and  moift  places,  and  willingly  haunt 
"the  edges  of  thofe  pools  which  arc  found  in  woods,  as 
well  as  the  high  grafs  of  marflics  that  are  near  at  hand  j 
and,  above  all,  places  where  there  are  clumps  of  al- 
ders. The  inflinS  of  thefe  birds  is  not  of  a  nature  fo 
focial  as  that  of  the  partridge.  As  foon  as  they  find 
that  they  have  no  further  occafion  for  the  care  of  the 
hen-mother,  they  feparate  from  her,  and  live  in  foli- 
tude;  fhunning  one  another  at  all  times,  except  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  the  feafon  at  which  the 
male  fecks  the  female. 

During  the  day-time,  pheafants  remain  upon  the 
•ground  among  the  underwood,  from  whence  they  fre- 
quently iflue  forth  into  the  ftubbles,  and  the  fields 
lately  fown;  but  it  is  only  in  countries  where  they  are 
in  great  plenty,  that  they  thus  fliew  themfelves  in  the 
open  grounds.  At  fun-fet,  the  greateft  part  of  them 
fly  up  into  the  long  branches  of  oak-trees,  in  order  to 
rooft  all  night,  and,  at  the  time  they  do  this,  they  in- 
variably make  a  noife,  which  is  called  ccckefting:  and 
that  in  a  greater  degree  during  the  winter  feafon:  fo 
that  poachers  who  jtc  in  wait  for  them  in  the  evenin  >, 
afe  warned  by  the  noife  of  the  place  where  they  are 
perched;  and,  when  the -night  is  advanced,  repair  under 
thofe  trees  which  the  birJs  have  chofen,  and  there 
fliQot  them  with  the  greateft  eafe :  for  at  this  time  the 
pheafants  will  permit  them  to  come  as  near  as  they 
pleafe  i  and  will  fometimes  even  permit  the  poacher  to 
fire  more  than  one  fliot,  before  they  will  leave  the 
tree. 

The  pheafant  is  alfo  frequently  taken  when  thus 
perched  upon  a  tree,  by  hold  nig  a  lighted  n^atch  under 
him  s  fo  that.the  flimes  of  the  fulphur  reaching  him,  he 
falls  fufl'ocated  to  the  ground.  Monficur  du  Pratz,  in 
North  America,  hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  expedient 
for  taking  the  paflenger  pigeon-on  the  rooft,  by  placing 
under  the  trees  vcffels  filled  with  flaming  fulphur  j  the 
fumes  of  which  afcending,  brought  them  fenfclefs  to  the 
ground  in  perfect  fhowers. 

For  pheafant-fliooting,  pointers  that  are  bold-fpi- 
rited,  and  have  been  a  great  deal  ufed  to  this  work, 
will  follow  a  pheaf^int  very  well ;  but  f;om  the  generality 
of  flow  ftaunch  pointers,  a  phcafant  will  get  off  fo  faft, 
a?,  when  fprung,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  gim-ftiot ; 
for  which  reafon  fpaniels  are  often  ufed.  The  fpaniels 
proper  for  this  work  are  of  a  middlin;^  fize,  their  legs 
rather  Oiort,  and  very  ftrong!  they  muft  be  hardy,  ^able 
to  bear  great  fatigue,  difpofed  to  go  into  cover  freely 
aud  undauntedly,  to  hunt  very  brifkly,  and  yet  go  very 
flow  when  upon  fccnt  of  game.  You  cannot  begi#  too 
early  with  thefe  dogs,  to  teach  them  to  fetch  a  bird  ai^d 
bring  it  after  you;  which  will  prevent  them  getting  a 
habit  of  tearing  or  beaking  the  game.  O^se  of  this 
kind  muft  be  always  obliged  to  lie  down  whilft  you  load  ; 
and  as  his  bufmefs  is  to  fpring  gamej  you  fticuld  never 
fufi^er  him  to  go  above  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  you  \  ahd 
therefore  take. him  out  with  others  that  are  bnu^ht 
under  command,  as  foon  as  ht  is  able  to  hunt.     For,  to 
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have  good  fpaoiels,  they  muft  be  ufed  a  good  dcaU  If 
you  find  any  diffic|i!ty  in  keeping  him  to  hunt  ne^r  you, 
put  one  vf  his  feet  into  his  colUr,  and  hunt  him  (o  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Krequent  repetitions  of  this  puaifhm^nt 
will  bring  him  to  a  C^nk  of  his  duty.  One,  two,  or  three 
brace  of  fpauiels  well  broken,   may  be  bfeil  together; 

,  and  they  will  find  work  enough  m  a  large  wood  or  thick 
cover.  If  two  pcrfons  intend  hunting  in  a  wood,  it  is 
beft  for  one  to  go  round  it  on  the  outfjd^  firft,  whilft  the 
other  goes  oppofitetohim  a  little  way  into  the  wood,  and 
after tfi-ards  to  fink  in  deeper,  as  you  (hal  find  occafion: 
unlefs  you  know  the  mod  likelv  part  to  find  game  in,  in 
which  cafe  you  m.iy  bunt  the  interior  part  firih  Some 
pcrfons,  when  they  want  to  hunt  a  very  large  wood,  ap- 
prove of  taking  a  brace  if  high-mettled  fpaniels  that  have 
not  been  broken  to  hunt  clofc,  and  turn  them  into  the 
middle  of  the  wood  ;  whilft  they,  with  their  well -broken 
^niels,  hunt  outwards,  liut,  unlefs,  you  have  any  cx- 
fcnfive  woods  to  hunt,  fuch  dogs  are  more  likely  to  hinder 
than  add  to  your  fport ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  hunt  with 
patience  with  only  fuch  dogs  as  a^e  under  good  command, 
Jet  the  wQo4s  or  cover  be  ever  fo  large*  In  c  un tries 
where  the  fields  arc  divided  by  woody  rows,  called  in 

•  fome  co\xnM$  fpimiify  and  in  others  Jhawi,  and  which 
svre  fometimes  crroneoufly  termed  hedge-rows,  which  pro- 
perly are  rows  of  forcft  trees  planted  in  a  hedge,  poin- 
ters n\^  be  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  pheafant  Qiooting,  as  alfo 
in  hollow  covert,  where  the  underwood  confiiis  in  patches 
4)f  fnall  buftxes  5  but  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  pheafant  is 
ibe  copfe  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  where  the  fpaces 
between  the  ftools  are  filled  with  brambles,  ftrong  high 
grafs,  or  fedge.  Here  bold  a^ive  and  (launch  fpaniels 
ciin  only  be  ^kd^  and  to  follow  them  with  any  chance  of 
fuccefs  {ixperto  credi)  is  one  of  thafevcreft  labours  inct^ 
deat  to  the  (hooter.  Mr,  Daniel  fpeaks  of  hunting  thick 
woods  with  a  pointer,  with  a  bell  about  his  neck,  but  he 
juftly  ridicules  it  as  a  very  abfurd  experiment.  A  brace 
of  high^mettied  pointers  are  by  £ir  the  beft  for '  tfab 
(port; 

0/Siictwg  tht  Groufey  #r  Muir^Gasne. 

Thcfe  are  found  in  fomc  parts  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties in  England,  in  parts  of  Wales,  and  in  the  New 
JForeft,  in  Hampfliire  \  but  in  neidier  of  thcfe  countries 
are  they  at  this  day  very  numerous.  In  Scotland,  how* 
ever,  and  particularly  the  vicmity  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  they  abound  in  ftich  fort,  that  a  tolerable 
ihot  may  kill  from  twenty  to  thirty  brace  a  day,  for  tbe 
firft  thre«  weeks  of  the  fcafon,  provided  the  weather  is 
favourable.  An  excurfion,  therefore,  into  that  country' 
ia  the  groufe  feafon,  affords  the  keen  fportfiuan  a  noble 
Entertainment.  This  fpccies  of  fport  is  fo  pcrfedly 
iLaiilar,  in  all  its  operations,  to  that  of  partridge  (boot- 
ing, that  ft  will  be  unneceflary  for  us  to  fay  more  on  the 
fl|bje£t,  other  than  to  defcribe  fome  of  its  habits. 

The  grouie  ijs  larger  than  the  partridge,  and  weighs 
.«bout  nineteen  ounces.  The  plumage  is  a  mixture  of 
fed,  black,  and  white,  and  thfi  tail  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
•hat  of  the  partridge,"only  a  little  larger*  The  legs  are 
eh>th«d  tQ  the  very  tg^,  and  tbe  Otttmoft  and  loncr  tb«9 


are  ccnncBti  to  the  firft  joint  of  the  middte^o^  hy% 
fmall  niembrane.  Tbe  b  ii  is  fliort,  arched,  and,  of  % 
blackifh  colour,  and  the  tyes  are  encircled  with  tw<^ 
large  and  red  eye-brows,  which  are  compofcd  of  « 
fleihy  membrane,  rounded  and  pinked  on  the  upper  part, 
and  exer.ding  beyond  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  plu- 
mage t;f  tbe  hen  has  lefs  of  the  red  and  more  of  the  white 
than  the  cock ;  the  metnbran^  of  the  eye-brow  is  lefs  pro- 
jeiSed,  Icfs  pii.ked,  and  <»f  a  Icfs  lively  red*  S:»e  m<tkes 
her  neft  on  the  ground,  aud  lays  fiom  eight  to  ten  eggs; 
The  principal  food  of  groufe  »8  black  whortle-t>crry  (vac^ 
cinlum  tnyfUUus)  and  the  red  wnortle-berry  (vacciHium 
vltis  Idaa)^  alio  common  heath-berries,  it  is  a  ruftom 
in  Wales  to  cut  open  the  p-irt  which  contains  the  rood 
for  yoHng  fportfmtn  to  fmcllj  the  fragrance  i*?  extremely 
finr»  The  young  birds  for  the  firft  year  are  Qd\kS poults^ 

The  groufe  inhabit  thofe  mountains  and  mo(»rs  which 
arc  covered  with  heath,  or  heather^  and  fcldom  or  evcc 
defcends  into  the  lower  grounds.  They  fly  in  packs,  co^- 
fi(Ung  in  general  of  four  or  five  brace;  and  they  love  tQ 
frcqu.'nt  mo.Ty  places,  particularly  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  old^cock  \% 
known  by  the  chocking  noife  he  nukes ;  and,  when  the 
dogs  point  at  a  brood,  he  is  commonly  the  firft  bird  that 
goes  off.  In  purfaing  this  game,  if,  when  the  dogs  arf 
let,  the  fbooter  perceives  the  birds  to  eredt  ihcir  headend 
run,  he  may  be  pretty  Certain  they  will  not  lie  very  well 
during  the  courfe  of  that  day ;  and  the  only  moJe  by  which 
he  wtll  be  enabled  to  get  a  (hot  at  them  is,  to  run  after 
them  as  faft  as  he  can  the  moment  he  peiceives  their 
heads,  ar.d  by  this  means  be  will  probably  get  ne^r 
enough  to  ftioot  when  they  rife  oDon  the  wing:  this  i$ 
found,  by  experience,  to  he  the  belt  method  in  thofe  dayf 
when  the  birds,  either  firom  wet,  or  fomc  other  caufe^ 
will  not  lie  well  to  the  dogs. 

As  the  feafon  for  ftiooting  this  game  commences  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  birds,  when  ftior,  are  fubjcfl  :o  grow 
putrid  in  a  Oiort  fpace  of  time,  it  is  highly  proper,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  wanted  to  be  fent  to  a  diftance,  that  thqr 
be  drawn  carefully,  and  extremely  clean,  the  very  inflant 
they  are  ftiof,  and  immediately  after  wardgiluffed  with  dry 
heather  5  and  if  the  plumage  happenstoKe  wetted  by  the  fall 
to  the  ground  when  the  bird  is  (hot,  or  by  the  tearing  of 
the  dogs,  it  muft  at  the  fiune  time  be  wiped  as  dry  as 
pofliblf,  before  it  is  put  into  the  game-bag.  Before  tbe 
birds  are  packed  up  to  be  fent  off,  it  is  alfo  proper  to  lay 
them  within  the  moderate  influence  of  a  fire,  for  foxD« 
minutes,  in  order  to  render  them  more  perfeiUy  dry* 


OfWo$dcock  Sbcoting. 

The  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  and  commonly 
arrives  here  about  the  latter  end  of  Odober.  Their  pa& 
fage,  in  different  feafons,  islnore  or  lefs  advanced  or  re* 
tarded,  according  as^  the  wind  and  weather  happen  to  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  The  eaft  and  north  eaft 
winds,  and  efpecially  when  they  are  accompanied  with 
fogs,  bring  them  qvrr  in  the  greatcft  numbers.  At  their 
arrival,  on  tbe  firft  flight  they  drop  any  where,  as  welf 
under  high  trees,  as  in  copies,  in  hedge-rows,  amoiq^ 
heath  tmd  brambles  (  afterwards  they  takeiip  tb«ir  abode 
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la€0|>r<»  of  nine  or  ten  years  growth^  and  fometinses  in 
thofe  little  (haws  which,*having  been  cat,  are  kft  to  qtqw 
For  timber ;  fmr  it  is  but  feldom  that  a  woodcock  is  found 
In  a  young  copfe  of  more  than  three  or  four  years  growth. 
When  we  fay  they  take  up.  their  abode,  we  muft  not  be 
uiiderftood  to  mean  that  they  remain  in  the  wood  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter^  for  it  is  obfcrveJ,  that  they  do 
not  ftay  longer  than  tvwlve  or  fifteen  days  in  one  pFace ; 
ifld  that  if  they  do  remain  there  for  a  longer  fpace  of  time, 
it  is  in  confequence  of  fpme  wound  or  hurt  received.  This 
t>ird  rifes  heatily  from  the  ground,  and  makes  a  confide- 
rable  noife  with  his  wings.  When  he  is  found  in  an  open 
ield,  in  a  hedge-row,  or  in  the  pafs  of  a  wood,  he  fre- 
:]ueiuly  only  fkims  the  ground,  and  then,  his  flight  not 
:)ciiig  rapid,  he  is  eafily  {hot.  But  when  he  is  fprung  in 
1  tail  wood,  where  he  is  obliged  to  clear  the  tops  of  the 
rees  before  he  can  take  a  horizontal  flight,  he  fomctimes 
ties  very  high^  and  with  great  rapidity:  in  this  cafe  it  is 
iifficult  to  fcize  the  moment  of  (hooting,  by  reafon  of  the 
urnings  and  twLdings  which  he  is  obliged  to  make,  in 
>rder  to  pa(s  between  the  trees.  The  woodcock  walks 
/ery  clumfily,  as  all  birds  are  obfervcd  to  do  which  have 
xreat  wings  and  fliort  legs.  His  fight  alfo  is  very  bad^ 
ind  particularly  in  the  day^'time.  It  is  faid,  however,  that 
le  fees  better  in  the  duflc. 

Shooting  woodcocks  is  a  very  pteafant  amufement  in 
9voods  that  are  not  too  thick ;  and  if  they  are  cut  through 
n  feveral  places,  it  renders  it  more  eafy  to  ihoot  him  in 
lis  paQage  wlien  he  fprings  in  the  wood,  and  alfo  to  mark 
lim  with  greater  certainty,  Befides,  this  fpt)rt  is  more 
lelightful  and  animating,  as  requiring  a  great  noife  and 
:lamour  with  men  and  dogs.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  fpa-, 
liels'that  give  tongue  when  the  cock  fprings,  or  when 
:bey  get  upon  his  haunt:  thefe  dogs  are  extremely  ufeful, 
IS  they  warn  the  fportfman  to  be  upon  his  guard,  Poin- 
;ers,  in  general,  ftand  at  the  cock,  which  is  oftentimes 
'cry  inconvenient,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  known  what  is 
>ecome  of  the  dogs,  or  whereabout  ihcy  are ;  and  as  they 
^A\l  not  come  away  when  they  are  fet,  on  being  called 
^r  whiffled  to,  the  (hcoter  has  frequently  to  wait  for 
hem  until  bis-^tience  is  exhaufted.  To  obviate  this 
nconvenience  in  (hooting  cocks  with  pointers,  fomc 
portfmen  fai^en  a  fmall  bell  about  the  neck  or  the  tail  of 
;ach  dog,  by  the  found  of  which  he  may  be  followed  in 
he  wood ;  and  when  the  found  ceafes,  the  (hooter  knows 
hat  the  dog  is  on  the  point,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
;uefs  the  place  where  the  dog  is. 

In  this  fport  it  is  very  /material  tojiave  a  good  marker. 
IVith  this  a(Sftance,  U  the  wood  is  (matt,  it  will  be  dif- 
icult  for  the  cock  to  cfcape;  for  it  is  known  that  he  will 
requently  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  fprung,  and  even  (hot  at 
our  or  five  times,  before  he  will  leave  the  wood  to  go  to 
in  adjoining  one^  or  to  a  hedge- row. 

During  the  day-time  the  woodcc^k  remains  in  thofe 
>arts  of  the  woods  where  there  are  void  fpaces,  or  glades, 
)icking  up  earth*worms  and  grubs  from  amongft  the 
alien  leaves.  When  ni^ht  comes  on,  he  goes  to  drink 
md  waih  hi&bill  at  the  pools  and  fprings;  after  which 
«  gains  the  open  fields  and  meadows,  vjrhere  he  abides 
luring  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day 
ic  returns  to  the  wood.  The  fportfman  may  therefore 
[dvantageoufly  watch  at  fome  opening  or  cut  whi<;b  runs 


thix)ttgh  the  w6od^  and  Owot  him  hi  Ms  paffage  to  aod 
from  it  in  the  morniog  or  evenitig  flLight  i  for  it  is  re- 
markable, that  whenever  a  woodcockfpcings  from  a  wood 
to  go  into  the  open  couiury,  he  always  endeavours  to  find 
fomc  pafs  or  glade,  which  he  follows  to  its  opening  out 
of  the  wood ;  and  when  he  returns  back  to  the  wooiJi-hc 
in  like  manner  purfues  a  wajr  for  fonic  time,  and  then 
turns  to  the  right  or  left,  oppodte  fome  glade,  in  order  ta 
drop  in  the  thick  part  of  the  cover,  where  he  may  be 
under  (helter  from  the  wind.  It  is  io  thefe  openin^^  that 
nets  are  fprc^d  to  take  the  woodcocks,  in  their  tiiorning 
and  evening  flights.  They  may  alfo  be  watched  with 
advantage,,  in  the  morning  and  evening  flights,  at  tho^e 
narrow  p  .(Tes  and  little  valleys  on  the  edges  of  woods^ 
which,  by  their  direction,  lead  to  foopke  pool,  fpring,  or 
head  of  a  lake.  Thofe  who  know  the  cuftom  which  the 
woodcock  has-in  the  evening  of  wafbing  his  bill  in. the 
pools  which  adjoin  the  woods,  prs^fe  another  method 
of  kilHng  them ;  which  is,  by  watching  near  thofe  pools 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  in  order  tolnoot  tlicm  as  they 
alight.  The  pools  or  fprings  which  aremoft  frequented 
in  this  manner,  are  always  known  to  the  neighbouring 
prafants ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  difcovcr  them,  on  examina- 
tion, by  the  marks  of  their  feet  on  the  margins. 

Woodcocks  remain  io  this  country  until  the  middle 
of  March,  and  may  be  found  all  the  winter  feafpn,  if  tha 
weather  is  not  too  fevere ;  but  if  frofts  happpn,  which 
laft  fome  time,  ihcy  will  almoft  totally  difappear,  at  that 
interval,  and  a  few  only  will  be  found  by  hazard  in  cer- 
tain places  where  there  are  warm  fprings>  which  do  not 
freeze. 

A  month,  or  thereabouts,  before  their  departurCf  it  is 
common  to  fee  them  in  pairs,  at  the  morni>ng  and  even-  ' 
ing  flights  and  to  hear  them,  when  flying,  mak«  a  fn[>all 
piping  noife;  although  at  other  times  tbeyare  quite  mutew 
Since  they  are  fotind  in  greater  mimbers  in  the  month 
of  March  than  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  is  probable 
that  they  aflemble  at  that  time  in  order  to  go  abroad. 
Both  woodcocks  and  quails  have  been  known  to  breed 
in  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  but  the  inftances 
are  very  rare. 

Woodcocks  are  fatteft  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January;  but  from  the  end  of  February,  when  they 
begin  to  pair,  to  the  time  of  their  departure^  they  are 
much  leaner. 

Pennant,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Arclic  Zoology, 
informs  us,  that  the  female  woodcdck  may  be  diftin- 
gui(hcd  from  the  male  by  a  narrow  ftripe  of  white  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  exterior  web  of  the  outmolt  feather 
of  the  wing.  The  fame  part  in  the  outmoft.  feather  of 
the  male,  is  elegantly  and  regularly  fpotted  with  black 
and  reddiih  white.  In  the  baftard  wina;  of  each  fex  is  a 
fdiall  pointed  narrow  feather,  very  etaftic,  and  much 
fought  after  by  painters,  as  a  pencil. 

Of  Snipe  Shooting. 

Snipes  make  their  appearances  here  in  autumn,  and 
remain  until  the  fpring.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
they  return  into  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  breed. 
Ntverthelefs  a  great  nuniber  remain  with  us  during  the 
furomcr^  and  breed  in  the  marihes,  where  they  lay  their.  A 
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f  ggs  in  Ae  month  o(?  June,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
hvc.  Snipes  are  fcarcely  worth  (hooting  until  the  firil 
froft  fets  in  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  they  begin 
to  grow  very  fat. 

*  Thefe  little  bird<,  when  they  abound,  afford  very  ex- . 
cellent  fport.  It  is  remarked  that  fnipes  always  fly  ^gainft 
the  wind,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  woodcocks;  for 
this  reafon  it  is  best  to  hunt  for  them  as  much  as  poflible 
with  the  wfnd  to  the  back,  becaufe  then  ihey  fly  towards 
the  fportfman,  and  prefent  a  fairer  mark. 

The  fnipe  is  generally  efteemed  difiicult  to  (hoot,  by 
f;afon  of  the  many  turnings  and  twiftings  which  it 
ni;  kcs  on  being  fprung.:  biit  this  difliculry  exifts  only 
in  the  minds  of  inexperienced  fp^^rtfrnen  ;  for  there  are 
many  birds  more  difficult  to  (hoot  flying.  When  once 
the  (hooter  can  accuftom  himfelf  to  let  the  fnipe  fly 
away,  without  his  being  in  hide,  or  alarmed,  he  will 
find  that  the  flight  is  not  more  difficult  to  follow  than 
that  of  the  quail ;  and  it  is  better  to  let  him  fly  to  fome 
diftance,  becaufe  the  fmalleit  grain  of  (hot  will  kill  him, 
and  he  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  (iruck  ever  fo  flightly. 
Among  the  common  fnipes,  fome  are  larger  than  others. 
T.hefe  arc  thought  to  be  the  males.  Snipes,  however, 
are^fometimes  found,  which,  from  their  extraordinary 
(I'ze,  muft  necefliarily  be  of  a  diflFerent  fpecies  ;  but  thefe 
aire  fo  rare,  that  they  do  not  here  require  a  particular 
defcription^  . 


Of  fTtld'Fowl  Shooting. 

This  race  of  birds,  if  we  include  all  thofe  which  have 
the  (h ape  and  confirmation  of  the  wild  goofe,  duck,  and 
teai,  is  extremely  numerous ;  and  there  are  no  othei^ 
Wrds  which  afford  fo  many  different  fpecies.  But  as  of 
thofe  only  the  common  wild,  duck  are  found  in  confider- 
able  numbers  in  England,  we  (hall  confine  our  delcrip- 
tion  principally  tor'tbem. 

Wild  ducks  arc  birds  of  paflage,  and  arrive  here  in 
great  flights  from  the  northern  countries  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  Still,  however,  a  great  many  remain 
i^  our  marfhes  and  fens  duiing  the  whole  year,  and 
there  breed.  Tney  pair  in  fprinr,  and  lay  from  ten  to 
fifteen  eggs*  The  duck  commonly  conftruQs  her  neft 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  upon  fome  tuft  of  rufhes  which 
is  a  little  elevated,  a/id  bepins  to  lay  in  March  or  April. 
Her  incubation  is  about  thirty  days,  and  the  young  ones 
are  moft  commonly  hatched  in,  May.  The  growth  of 
their  wings  is  very  flow ;  and  thty  attain  more  than  half 
their  fi2e  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  which  happens 
about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  near  three  months 
after  the  time  of  their  being  hatched.  The  wild  duck 
differs  little  in  pkmage  from  the  tame  duck,,  but  is  eafily 
diftin^uiihed  by  its  lize,  which  .is  lefs;  by  the  neck, 
which  IS  more  flendcrjby  the  foot,  which  is  fmaller; 
by  ihe  nails,  whKrh  are  more  bldck;.  and,  above  all,  by 
the  web  of  the  loot,  which  is  much  finei^  and  foftcr  to 
tiic  touch.  The  young  ducks  of  the  tir(t  year  arc  dif- 
tin^uifhed  from  the  old  ones  by  the  feet,  whkb  are  more 
(pft  and  fleek,  and  of  a  brighter  red.  Tney  may  ^Ifo  be 
knov\n  by  plucking  a  feather  from  the  wing;  for,  if  the 
duck  ifiijouiigjthcTootop  cnd^.  the  quill  will  be  fofit 


and  bloody ;  if  old,  this  extremity  will  be  hafrf,  without 
containing  any  bloody  matter." 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  it  4s  known  that  a  team 
of  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  water,  and 
juft  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  furc  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning,  dabbling  at  the  edges  of  the  pool, 
and  amongft  the  long  grafs,  and  then  he  may  get  very 
near  to  them :  it  is  usual  alfo  tf>  find  them  in  ,tho^ 
places  at  noon.  By  means  of  a  little  boat  they  may  be 
(hot  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  this  method  fucceeds 
admirably  wclj  on  fmall  pieces  of  water;  for  with* the 
help  of  it  they  may  all  be  killed.  It  may  be  ftill  more 
eafy  to  effe£l  this,  if  the  fportfman  can  contrive  to  kill 
the  old  duck;  in  that  cafe  he > may  tie  a  tame  duck  by 
the  leg  with  a  piece  of  packthread  to  a  pin  of  wood  driven 
iruo  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  pool :  this  mu(J  be 
done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  duck  may  be  able  to 
fwim  a  lirtle  way  into  the  water.  He  muft  then  conceal 
himfelf  within  gun-(hot.  The  duck  will  foon  begin  to 
quack  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  young  ones  hear  her  they  will 
come  out  to  her,  thinking  it  to  be  their  mother. 

If  he  wifhes  to  take  them  alive,  he  has  only  to  throw 
into  the  water,  n^ar  to  the  tame  duck,  a  few  fifh  hooks 
tied  upon  pieces  of  twine,  and  baited  with  pieces  of 
ihejio^hts  of  a  calf.  The  lines  muft  be  faftened  to 
pickets  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  In  the  begin« 
ningof  autumn  almoft  every  pool  is  frequented  by  teams 
of  wild  duck?,  which  remaip  there  during  the  day,  con- 
cealed in  fhe  rufhes.  If  ihefe  pools  are  of  fmall  extent, 
two  (hooterl,  by  going  one  on  each  fide,  making  noife*, 
?nd  throwing  ftones  into  t^c  rulbes,  will  make  them  fly 
up;  and  they  will  in  this  way  frequently  get  lliots;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  pool  is  not  broad,  and  contra<Sh  at  one  end« 
But  the  furcft  and  moft  fuccefsful  way,  is  to  launch  a 
fmall  boat  or  trow  on  the  pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  rufhes, 
by  the  openings  which  are  found ;  at  the  fame  time 
making  as  little  noifc  as  pofEbie.  In  this  manner  the 
ducks  will  fuffcr  the  fportfmcn  to  come  fufficiently  near 
them  io  fhoot  them  flying;  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
ducks,  after  having  flown  up,  only  make  a  circuit, -return 
in  a  little  time,  and  again  light  upon  the  pool.  Then 
the  fportfmen  endeavour  a  fecond  time  to  come  ne-r 
them.  If  feveral  (hooters  are  in  company,  they  (hould 
di.vide,  fo  that  two  (hould  go  in  the  boat,  whiift  the 
others  fpread  themfelves  near  the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  or- 
der to  Ihoot  the  ducks  in  their  flight.  In  pools  whichT 
will  not  admit  a  trow,  water-fpaniels  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  this  fport\  which  fliolild  be  Urge  f^rqng  dogs. 

Another  good  way  to  (hoot  ducks  in  winter,  and  ef* 
pecially  in  froft,  at  which  time  they  fly  about  and  arc 
more  in  motion  than  any  other,  is  to  watch  for  them  in 
the  dulk  of  the  evening,  at  the  margins  of  little  pools^ 
where  they  come  to  feed*;  they  may  then  either  be  (hot 
whilft  they  arc  on  the  wing,  or  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  alight  on  the  water.  When  the  froft  is  very  fe- 
vere,,  and  the  pools  and  rivers  arc  frozen  up,  they  moft 
be  watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  warm  fpiings, 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  The  fport  is  then, 
much  more  certain,  becaufe  the  ducks  arc  confiiied  to 
thofe  places,,  in  order  to  procure  thofe  aquatic  herbs 
which  are  almoft  the  only  food  that,  remains  for  them 
at  this  period.,  ^  t 
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In  times  of  great  frofts,  there  are  alfo  fmAll  rivers  a^d    plainf,  and  at  length  difarrts  it  by  patience  and  Tub] 

\>rooks  which  do  not'freezc,  and  ihefe  afford  abundi.it    liou.  ^  ,  ,      ,  ^,  _   j ,  ^^i,.  :Li, 

If  the  riiooter  follow  the  courfe  of  thcfe  waters  at 


-^ 


Tport. 

?ny  time  of  the  day,  but  particularly  at  an  early  hour  of  tne 
moruing,he  wili  be  certain  to  meet  with  wild-ducks  which 
arc  then  frequently  lying  under  the  bai.ks,  and  among  the 
roots  of  trees  which  grow  on  the  edges,  fcarching  for 
c^ay-fiih  and  inftds  ;  and  the  ducks  will  not  get  up  until 
h'o  is  clofe  upon  them,  and  iometimes  they  will  even  lie 
until  he  has  j^onc  palt,  or  are  hunted  up  by  his  dog^. 
There  are  two  other  kindsoffliootinj  flying,  which  rather 
come  under  the  denomination  of  prailce  for  the  learner, 
^^'dn  amufcment  for  the  fportfrnan,  viz.  the  (hooting  ot 
f^a-Aiwl,  fiich  as  gulls,  nicws,  &c.  either  from  a  boat  or 
?  cliff;  f.T  v.hich  diverfion,  the  rocks  neac  the  Needles, 
I"  the  l/ic'of  Wight,  are  particularly  frequented.  See 
j^^CK.  Shooting"  AND   Swallow   Shooting.     We 

Y^^*^  already  fijewn  the  ill  cfl*e£ls  of  percher  (hooting 
J^!^  Rook)  to  the  tyro;  but  this  pradice,  though  from 

-^^^^erent  caufe,  is  equally  detrimental ;   the  vaiiety  of 
^  -^C^^s  offered  to  the  eye,  ciftrads  the  attention  to  the 
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More  tra£lable  than  man,  the  dog  not  only  imb 
inftrudtion  in  a  friall  fpace  c  f  time,  but  readily  confo 
himfclf  to  the  various  mo-\):)S,  to  the  manners,  an 
all  the  habits,.of  the  fportfrnan  who  commands  him. 
what  infinite  iinportance  is  the  d.ig  in  the  order  of 
ture,  fuppofii  g  fur  an  i/iftiint  that  he  had  never  exif 
Without  him,  how  would  man  have  been  abk  to  < 
quer,  to  /ubduc,  and  reduce  to  fiavery,  the  f-vage  ani 
of  the  foreft  ?  Mow  could  he  al  this  day  difcovcr,  c 
and  dcflruy,  the  wiid  beafls  of  the  field?  Ic  isevu 
that,  to  procure  pcrfedt  fifety>  and  to  render  hii 
mailer  of  the  li\ing  univeife,  it  would  be  neceffai 
be'^in  by  forming  an  union  with  thofc  animal-  whor 
found  capable  ofaitachmcnt  and  obedience,  to  the  ii 
of  oppofmg  them  lo  the  other?.  One  of  the  firft  ar 
man  hath  therefore  been  the  education  of  the  dog-, 
the  confequencc  of  this  art  hath  been,  the  peaceabte 
feflion  of  the  earth. 

Without  the  dog,  man  could  not  have  dared  pre 
to  fuch  a  conqncft,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  an 


to    Jl 
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tbdiiing  Terms* 

^  «^  the  language  of  fponfmcn  polTefTes  a  nupber  of 
»  ^c  names  peculiar  to  itfclf,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
^i^us  objefts  of  their  purfuit,  it  may  not  be  improper 
i  ^=3tice  them  in  this  place,  as  fallows : 
^  Covey  of  partridges.  2.  Nide  of  pheafants  (com- 
"m.  X  y  called  an  eye.)  3.  Pack  of  groufe.  4.  Wifp,  or 
^'"^D,  of  fnipcs.  5.  Wing  of  plover.  6.  Klock  of 
quails.  .8.  Flight  of  woodcocks. 
10.  Team  of  ducks.     11.  Flock 


:!-^  .     7.  Bcvey  of 
rip  of  dottrelL 
LRards. 


-^       and  the  certainty  of  bemg  able  to  choofe  at  leifure  .        •  -.  /i  u 

m:-^  flying  in  any  direflion,  dcffroys  that  quickntfs,    have  more  agility,  more  fwiftnefs,  niore  itrength, 

sat  the  fame  time  decifion,  that  is  abfolutely  neccffary    even  more  courage,  thin  man.  I>arure  better  prox  ide 

t^^  ^  gcod  (hooter.  better  armed  ih:m  than  him :  they  have  fenfc  alio,  an 

faculty  of  fmelling  in  the  mod  perfeft  degree.  To 
gained,  therefore,  a  fpecics  of  animals,  courageoui 
docile  as  the  dog,  was  to  have  acquired  a  new  fenfe 
faculties  which  were  wanting  to  us;  It  wis  to  hav 
covered  great  and  eternal  means  of  conqueft  ;  it  w. 
one  word,  to  have  immonalifed  the  fportfrnan  an 
art  of  the  chafe.  After  having  thus  become  the  adv 
of  the  dog,  and  fo  warmly  recommended  him  to  tl 
vour  of  his  mafter,  Ifet  not  the  fajfe  and  affcfted  fi 
of  humanity  be  alarmed  at  the  modes  of  difcipline  \ 
arc  hereafter  defcribed,  and  even  approved  ;  nor  per 
themfelves  to  think  that  they  arc  incompatible  wii 
finer  feelings,  and  unjuftifiable  on  the  pnnciplc  of 
They  are  but  means  to  prevent  a  greater  evil ;  th 
tural  faculties  of  the  dog  mufl  be  trained  to  their  f 
object  and  purpofe  j  he  is  by  nature  wild  and  dcpreda 
he  will  fometimes  return  to  his  natural  hankering 
we  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  man  of  feeling  v 
at  the  fight  of  flieep  worried  in  the  fold,  and  of  pij 
Bie  dog,  indepcnd'^nt  of  the  beauty  and  fymmetry  of  poultry  in  the  farm-yard,  acknowledge  the  truth  < 
^orm,  of  his  vivacity,  and  of  his  agility,  eminently  old  adage,  and  follow  its  diftates — "  bf  two  cv 
^cs  all  thofe  interior  qualities  that  can  gain  the  at-  choofe  the  leaft  :"  and,  were  he  either  in  the  fituat 
^^:ans  of  man,  whom  he  feduloufly  feeks  to  pleafe,  and 
•"lorn  he  attaches  himfelf  with  fo  much  pleafure  and 
wty.  He  approaches,  in  crouching  and  humble  at- 
"•er^to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  n)after,  his  courage,,  his 
.^Th,  and  his  talents  ;  he  waits  his  commands  to 
^  ufe  of  them  ;  for  thefe  he  confults  him,  he  interro- 
him,  he  fupplicatcs  him  :  a  fingle  glance  of  the  eye 
cient;  he  underftands  the  fignal  of  hisAvill ;  he  is 
^--^a1,  all  ardour,  all  obedience:  more  fe^fible  of  kind- 
"^ban- of  injury,  he  is  neither  repulfcd  nor  difcouraged 
'^"^  «  worft  of  treatment  j  he  fubmits  to  it,  he  forgets 
^■^_  at  leaft  remembers  it  only  to  attach  himfelf  the  ^  ^ 

^^  .     Inft^ad  of  being  exafperated,  he  willingly  ex-    neral  name  of  the  dtftcmper)^  and  thereby  to  fo'rm 

^*^      himfelf  to  new  trials  of  feverity ;  he  licks  the  hand     tional  fyftem  of  treatment.     It  is  really  furprifin 

^rikcs  bim.s  to  it  oppofcs  only  a  mournful  com*    no  one  has  i)itherto  attempted  this  humaoQ  offi( 
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the  owner  of  the  dog,  or  the  fufferer  by  his  aSio 
would  equally  countenance  the  fcverities  alluded  t 
acknowledge  them  to  be  falutary  modes  for  the  corr 
and  prevention  of  fuch  vicious  habits.  There  is^ 
ever,  one  circumftance  relating  to  the  ceconomy  < 
animal  and  his  dependence  on  man,  which  woul 
nourably  engage  the  feelings  and  the  knowledge  01 
capable,  by  profeffional  education,  to  undertake  th« 
we  mean,  an  inveftigation  of  the  various  difeafes  to 
dogs  are  fubjcft  (we  fay  various,  becaufc  we  do  nc 
fcribe  to  that  old  but  erroneous  judgment  whicl 
every  diforder,  with  which  a  dog  is  inflifted,  by  tl 
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many  -we  are  convinced  it  might  be  extremely  eafy. 
The  whimficality  and  rage  of  the  prefent  hour  furnifh 
us  with  a  variety  of  hombaftic  writers  and  treatifcs  upon 
the  means  of  prevention,  as  well  as  the  method  of  curing 
difetfes  incWental  to  horfes  :  it  has  alfo,  in  a  lucky  hour, 
given  birth  to  a  fociety  or  college  of  Veterinarians,  in- 
stituted for  the  cxprefs  purpofc  of  improving  the  art  of 
farriery,  and,  to  this  end,  foliciting  communications,  from 
all  the  world,  of  any  imporfani  information  or  ufeful  dif- 
covcry  which  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tenfion  of  that  branch  of  fcience.  As  fportfmen,  may 
"We  not  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  the  horfe  is  not,  a  more 
ufeful,  nor  a  more  noble,  animal  than  the  dog  ?  For  the 
fake  of  humanity,  then,  and  the  enlarging  of  knowledge, 
we  recommend  and  intreat  this  refpedlable  and  ufeful 
fociety  to  extend  their  plan,  and  to  invite  communica- 
tion on  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  diftafes  to  which  this 
•worthy  and  afFeflionate  creature  is  peculiarly  fubje<9:,  and 
fubje<5^,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  at  this  time,  without  any 
one  rational  mode  of  treatment  for  the  alleviation  of  pain, 
or  the  removal  of  complaint.  For  "him,  a  fmall  fpace  of 
time  intervenes  between  the  adminiftraiion  of  the  meft 
violent,  rfflproper,  and  inapph'cable  remedies,  and  the 
more  humane  but  ftill  brutal  one  of  the  rope.  Thus  is 
a  period  barbaroufly  put  to  his  various  miferies,  and  thus 
U  he,  to  the  laft,  treated  as  a  dog.  We  are  perfuaded  that 
the  difeafes  of  dogs  are  generally  produced  by  thclittle  care 
taken  of  them,  and  this  at  ieaft  may  be  eafily  remedied. 

With  refpedl  to  breaking  of  dogs,  there  are  three 
fpecies  capable  of  receiving  the  proper  inftrudtion,  and 
of  being  trained.  Thefe  arc,  the  fmooth  pointer,  the 
fpanicl,  and  the  rough  pointer.  '  The  laft  is  a  dog  with 
long  curled  hair,  and  feems  to  be  a  mixed  breed  of  the 
•water-dog  and  the  fpaniel.  The  fmooth  pointer  is  ac- 
tive, and  lively  enough  in  his  range,  but  in  general  is 
proper  only  for  an  open  country.  The  greatert  part  of 
thefe  dogs  are  afraid  of  water,  brambles,  and  thickets  ; 
but  (he  {paniel  and  the  rough  pointer  are  eafily  taught 
to  take  the  water,  even  in  the  coldeft  weather,  and  to 
range  the  woods  and  rough  places,  as  well  as  the  plain. 
Greater  dependence  may  therefore  be  had  on  thefe  t^o 
'laft  fpecies  of  dog?,  than  on  the  fmooth  pointer. 

Before  you  begin  to  break-in  a  dog,  it  will  be  proper, 
•when  he  is  only  five  or  fix  months  old,  to  teach  him  to 
*fctch  and  carry,  which  may  eafily  be  done  without  going 
out  of  the  houfe,  by  means  familiar  to  every  ofne.  With 
patience  and  gentle  treatment,  if  the  dog  is  of  a  good 
breed  and  difpofuion,  he  will  acquire  the  habit  very 
eafily ;  but  much  gentle  ufage  is  neceffary  at  this  time, 
and,  if  the  dog  (hould  be  obilinate  in  learning  his  lefTons, 
fevcrity  and  correSion  fhould  be  carried  only  to  a  certain 
point.  Therefore,  a^  you  perceive  him  to  be  di (heart- 
ened, let  him  reft,'beftow  carefies  on  him,  and  return  to 
the  taiOc  aootber  time. 

If,  however,  this  ta(k  cannot  be  accomplilhed  by  mild 

treatmetit,  youmuft  wait  until  the  dog  is  of  a  proper  age 

^to  be  regularly  trained ;  for  Chen,  in  cafe  of  great  ob- 

ftinacy,  he  •will  be  2fble  to  bear  the  ftrong  collar,  and 

tbofe  other  modes  of  neceflary  difcipUne. 

It  will,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  teach  the  dog  to 
fetch  and  carry,  alfo  be  proper  to  give  him  the  fitft 
prhtciplcs  x>(  obedience  j  which  may  be  accoropllflied'by 


walking  with  him  a  little  diftance  from  the  boufe,  and 
there  learning  him  to  come  in,  when  he  runs  too  far  off^ 
and  to  go  behind  when  he  returns;  ufing,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  the  words,  here,  come  in ;  and,  in  the  latter,  back, 
or  behind.  It  is  alfo  highly  neceflary  to  accuftom  the 
dog,  at  this  period,  to  be  tied  up  in  a  kennel  or  ftable, 
where  you  fhould  be  careful  to  renew  his  ftraw  frequent- 
ly. But,  in  thefe  firft  effays,  he  fhould  not  be  kept  tied 
up  too  long,  in  confideration  of  his  tender  age,  which 
feems  to  require  fome  indulgence ;  he  (hould,  therefore, 
be  let  loofe  in  the  morning,  and  faftened  up  again  in  the 
evening.  Dojs,  which  are  not  early  accuftomed  to  be 
chained  up,  dilturb  yoti  with  their  howling.  Ic  is  alfo 
of  importance,  that  the  pecfon  who  intends  to  train  him 
fhould  alone  fpeak  to  him  and  command  him,  and  that 
none  other  (hould  interfere  with  his  education,  or  give 
him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
months,  it  will  be  high  time  to  take  him  into  the  field,, 
fer  the  purpofe  of  regular  training.  At  the  ftrft  you 
may  let  him  do  as  he  likes,  without  requiring  any  thing 
of  him,  the  firft  ftep  being  only  to  make  him  know  his 
game.  He  will,  at  this  time,  run  after  every  thing  he 
&esi  crows,  pigeons,  thrafhes,  fmall  birds,  partfidge?^ 
and  hares.  This  eagerneis  being  fomevidiat  abated^  he 
will  end  by  only  punuing  the  partridge  and  hares,  to 
the  former  of  which  his  natural  inftinct  will  more  par- 
ticularly attach  him  ;  and,  being  foon  tired  with  follow-* 
ing  after  thefe  in  vain,  he  will  be  content,  after  having 
f)u(hed  the  birds,  to  follow  them  with  his  eyes.  He  will 
not,  however,  do  the  fame  <vith  bares ;  for  feeing  they 
have  but  legs  like  himfelf,  and  do  not  leave  the'groand 
like  a  partidge,  he  perceives  that  there  is  raoretequalit; 
with  himfelf,  and  will  not  relinquifh  the  hope  of  over- 
taking them  :  for  this  reafon,  he  will  continue  the  prac** 
tice  of  running  after  hares  until  corre6led  by  education^ 
and  even  then,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  mott 
crafty  and  beft-trained  dog  from^purluing  hare^. 

All  young  dogs  are  fubjciS  to  rake,  that  is,  to  hunt 
with  their  nofes  clofe  to  the  ground :  a  habit  which  you 
fiiould  not  fufFer  them  to  contract,  and  of  which  you 
ftiould  effe^ually  break  them  betimes,  if  it  is  poiEble  to. 
be  done ;  for  a  dog  that  rakes  with  his  nofe,  and  follows 
the  game  by  the  track,  will  never  m^ke  a  good  pointer,, 
nor  find  half  fo  much  game  as  one  that  hunts  with  his 
nofe  high.  Whenever,-  therefore,  you  pcceivc  that  your 
dog  is  following  the  track  of  a  partridge  down  wind,  call 
to  him  with  an  angry  tone,  hold  up ;  he  will  then  grow^ 
uneafy  and  agitated,  going  firft  on  one  fide,  and  then' 
on  the  other,  until  the  wind  brings  him  the  fcent  of  the 
birds.  He  will  only  have  to  find  the  game  four  or  five 
times  in  this  way,  when  he  will  take  the  wind  of  him- 
felf, and  hunt  with  his  nofe  high.  Yet,  there  are  dogs 
which  it  is  ajmoft  impoffible  to  break  of  this  fault,  and 
fuch  arc  fcarcely  worth  the  training.  The  bcft  method' 
to  be  ufed  with  a  dog  of  that  defcription  is,  to. put  the 
puzzle^peg  upon  him.  This  is  an  inftniteent  of  very 
fimple  conftruflion,  being  no  other  than  a  piece  of  oak 
or  deal  inch-board,  one  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  tapering  a  linle  at  one  end;  at  the 
broader  end  are  two  holes,  running  lonfiitudtnally, 
through  which  the  collar  of  the  dog  is  put,  and  the  whoio 
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is  buckled  round  bis  Deck;  the  piece  of  wood  being  heed,  fofcly.     After  baving  hcM  him  in  this  manner  for 

projeilcd  beyond  bis  nofe,  is  then  faftcned  with  a  piece  feme  Ipace  of  time,  fay  to  htm,  feize.  Jay  hold.    If  he  is 

of  leather  thong  to  his  under  jaw.     By  this  means,  the  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  the  |)iece  of  bread  before  the 

pfg  advancing  leven  or  eight  inches  beyond  his  fnout,  fignal  is  given,  correal  him  gently  with  a  fmall  whip, 

the  dog  is  prevented  from  putting  his  nole  to  the  ground  Repeat  this  leflbn  until  he  takes  heed  well,  and  no  long 


and  takings  This  inftrument  is  alfo  proper  for  dogs 
that  tear  the  game ;  and  fometimes  has  been  found  to 
make  a  dog,  that  is  too  eager,  and  pofle/iing  the  bad  ha- 
bit of  running  up  to  the  foremoft  dog  in  the  point,  (land 
better  in  company. 

Partridges  lie  much  better  to  dogs  which  wind  them 
than  to  thofc  that  follow  them  by  track.  The- dog  that 
winds  the  fcent  approaches  the  birds  by  degrees,  and 
that,  more  or  lefs,  as  he  finds  them  either  (hy  or  tame, 
or,  in  other  words.  Whether  they  will  lie  well,  which 
he  is  enabled  to  know  by  the  fcent  which  they  emit  when 


er  requires  to  be  held  faft  to  prevent  him  from  laying 
hold  of  the  bread.  When  he  is  well  accuftomed  to  this 
menage,  turn  the  bread  with  a  flick,  holding  it  in  the 
manner  you  do  a  fowling-piece,  and  having  done  fo,  cry, 
feizel  Never  fuSer  the  dog  to  eat,  either  in  the  hou^  or 
field,  without  having  iirfl  made  him  take  heed  in  this 
manner. 

Then,  in  order  to  apply  this  Icflon  to  the  game,  fry 
fmall  pieces  of  bread  in  hog*8*lard,  with  the  dung  of  a 
partridge;  take  thefe  in  a  linen  bag  into  the  fields,  flub- 
bles,  ploughed-grounds,  and  paflures,  and  there  put  the 


they  are  uneafy;  and,  notwithflanding  they  fee  him  hunt  pieces  in  feveral  different  places,  nvatkingitheTpots  with 

round  abound  them,  they  will  not  be  alarmed,  becaufe  little  cleft  pickets  of  wood,  which  will  be  rendered  more 

they  do  not  perceive  that  ne  is  following  them.  diflinguifhable  by  putting  pieces  of  card  in  t-he  nick.«. 

Nothing  difturbs  birds  more  than  their  feeing  a  dog  This  being  done,  caft  off  the  dog,  and  condu3  him  lo 

tracing  their  footileps,  and  keeping  the  fame  courfe  that  thefe  places,  always  hunting  in  the  wind.     After.he  has 

they  are  taking  to  fkal  off;  and,  when  a  dog  follows  caught  the  fcent  of  the  bread,  if  he  approaches  too  near, 


them  in  this  manner  down  wind,  it  mofl  commonly  hap 
pens  that  he  flufhes  them ;  or,  if  by  accident  he  makes 
a  point,  ft  will  probably  be  much  too  near  the  birds ;  for, 
in  going  down  wind,  he  cannot  take  the  fcent  until  he  is 
almofl  upon  them,  and  then  they  will  not  lie. 

As  foon  as  the  young  dog  knows  his  game,  you  mufl 
bring  him  under  complete  fubjed^ion  and  command.  If 
he  is  naturally  tradlable,  and  has  profited  from  the  in- 
ilrudions  you  have  given  him  before  his  being  taken 
into  the  field, it  will  be  eafy  to  accomplifh  it;  but,  if  he 
is  flubborn  and  unruly,  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  make  ufe 
of  the  traih'Cord.  This  is  done  by  only  fadening  to  the 
collar  of  the  dog  a  rope  or  cofd,  of  about  twenty  or 
twenty*five  fathom  in  length,  and  then  letting  him  range 
about  with  this  dragging  on  the  ground.  By  the  help 
of  this  cord  you  will  be  able  to  keep  him  in  whenever 
you  call  to  him,  which  you  fhould  never  do  but  when 


and  feems  eager  to  fall  upon  it,  cry  to  him  in. a  menacing 
tone,  take  heed  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  flop  immediately, 
correal  him  with  the  whip.  He  will  foon  comprehend 
what  is  required  of  him,  and  will  {land.  At  the  titm, 
leflbn,  take  your  gun  charged  only  with  powder,  walk 
gently  round  the  piece  of  bread  once  or  twice,  and  fire, 
iiiftead  of  crying,  feize.  The  next  time  of  pradifing 
this  leflbn,  walk  round  the  bread  four  or  five  times,  hue 
in  a  greater  circle  than  before,  and  continue  to  do  this 
until  the  dog  is  conquered  of  his  impatience,  and  will 
ftand  without  moving  until  the  fignal  is  given.  When 
he  keeps  the  point  well,  and  flands  fleady  in  this  lefEbn^ 
you  may  tak^  him  to  find  the  birds;  if  he  runs  in, upon 
them,  or  barks  when  they  fpring  up,  you  nuift  corneft 
him  ;  and,  if  he  continues  to*  do  (b,  you  muA  return  to 
the  fried  bread  :  but  this  is  feldom  neceflary. 
There  arc  many  dogs  that  will  point  the  firft  day  they 


you  are  within  reach  of  it ;  and  then,  if  he  (hould  cpn-  ^re  taken  out ;  and  there  are  others  that  wBI  point  and 
linue  to  run  forward,  you  muft  check  him  fmartly  with  back  the  firfl  time,  by  natural  inflinA.  But,  to  make 
the  cord^  which  will  often  bring  him  upon  his  haunches,  the  dpg  (launch,  you  mould  endeavour  to  kill  a  few  birds 
When  you  have  repeated  this  a  few  times,  he  will  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  (hould  not  (hoot  flying 
not  fail  to  come  in  immediately  on  being  called;  you  juntil  he  is  well  trained  and  fteady.  This,  however,  can 
fhould  then  carefs  him,  and  give  him  a  bit  of  bread,  and    only  be  done  when  the  dOg  is  broke  in  during  the  (hoot- 


continue  to  do  fo  whenever  he  comes  in  ^n  being  called 
to.  After  this,  in  order  to  accufiom  him  to  crofs  and 
range  before  you,  turn  your  back  to  him,  and  walk  oin 
the  oppofite  fide;  when  he  loles  fight  of  you,  he  will 
come  to  find  you  ;  he  will  be  agitated  arid  afraid  of  lof* 
ing  you,  and  will,  in  ranging,  turn  his  head,  from  time 
to  time,  to  obferve  whereabouts  you  are.  Eight  days 
practice  of  this  ipanoeuvre,  will  make  him  range  on  what- 
Ibever  fide  you  pleafe,  by  only  giving  him  .a  fign  with  the 
hand. 

When  the  dog  is  arrived  at  this  point  of  infiruflton, 
ht  careful  to  keep  him  conftanily  tied  up ;  never  unchain 
him  but  when  you  give  him  his  food,  arid  not  always 


ing  feafon.  The  fpring  is  the  beft  time  tor  traiding 
dogs;  becaufe  the  birds,  being  paired,  lie  better,  and, 
being  fprung  more  feldom,  and  fc%rer  in  nua>ber,  the 
dog  is  not  fo  fubjeil  to  be  eager,  and  is  kept  under  com- 
mand with  greater  eafe.  But,  as  this  feafon  fcarcdy  aU 
lows  time  to  make  the  dog  perfe<^  and  (launch,  you 
mud  refume  his  lefTons  in  the  month  of  September,  or 
the  latter  end  of  Augufl,  which  will  foon  complete  him. 
Another  method  ufed  to  break  in  a  dog  is,  with  a  cord 
of  the  fame  length  as  the  former,  and  the  firong  collar. 
This  collar  is  made  of  a  flrong  leather  (Irap,  and  (luck 
with  three  rows  of  fmall  nails,  the  points  of  which  ex-- 
teiK!  three  or  four  lines  of  an  inch  beyond  the  furface  of 


then,  but  at  thoTe  times  only  that  he  has  done  fomething    the  iiifide;  a  llrong  piece  of  leather  is  then  putjover  the 


to  deferve  it.  Tne  next  ilep  will  be  to  throw  down  a 
piece  of  bread  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame  moiBent  taking 
ooid  of  the  dog  by  tb«  jcollafi  calling  out  to  him,  take 


heads  of  the  nailF,  on  the  outfide  of  the  collar,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  ftarting  back,  when  the  dog  preffes  upon 
the  points,    A  ring  is  faflentxl  to  ea^ -end  of  this  collar. 
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For,  if  It  were  buckled  like  a  common  one,  it  would  per- 
.  pctually  wound  the/dog ;  through  thefc  rings,  therefore, 
is  paffed  one  end  of  (he  cord,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in 
pulling  towards  you,  the  rings  bring  the  collar  clofc ; 
the  nails  then  prefs  upon  the  neck,  and  warm  him  of  his 
fault. 

As  foon  as  the  dog  is  inftrudlcd  to  take  heed  of  the 
bread,  in  the  way  before  explained,  you  muft  take  hirn 
i  into  the  fields  with  the  flroiig  collar  on  his  neck,  and 
the  tra{h-cord  dragging  on  tnc  ground ;  be  careful  not 
to  let  him  range  too  wide,  but  keep  him  within  fuch  a 
diftance.  that  you  can  always  lay  hold  of  the  cord  at 
'thofe  times  when  it  may  be  ncccfl'ary  to  check  him. 
When  the  firft  birds  arc  fprung  to  the  dog,  if  he  runs 
after  ihem,  or  barks,  give  him  a  few  checks,  tailing  out 
to  him,  take  heed.  If  he  (lands  at  them,  then  carefs 
bim  5  but  you  Ihould  never  hunt  him  with  the  cord  until 
he  points  fts^unch. 

When  once  a  dog  is  taught  to  point  at  partric?ges,  he 
-will  ftand  at  every  fort  of  winged  game,  and  even  at 
hares;  yet,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  dogs  from  running  after  hires,  whether  they 
flart  at  a  diftance  or  after  the  dog  has  pointed  them, 
cfpecially  if  he  is  at  fome  diflance  from  his  mafter,  who 
will,  in  that  cafe,  try  in  vain  to  make  him  come  in  5  for 
when  a  dog  perceives- hi&  niaftcr  a  good  way  oft,  he  will 
not  fo  readily  obey  his  voice  as  when  he  is  neat  him.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  cotrcHt  dogs  of  this  fault  (if  it  may  be 
accounted  fuch)  except  in  places  where  there  are  many 
hare?,  for  there,  by  feeing  them  frequently,  he  gets  tired 
of  purfuing  them.  Befides,  to  keep  a  dog  in  the  habit  of 
not  running  after  hares,  he  muft  be  hunted  Only  in 
lopen  grounds;  for,  if  you  once  carry  him  into  a  wood, 
he  win  be  pertain  to  run  after  both  hares  and  i-abbits,  and 
then,  when  you  return  to  the  open  fields,  be  will  do  as  he 
4]id  in  the  wood. 

There  are  few  dogs  that  will  not  fometimes  break  in 
upon  the  birds,  'particularly  when  hunting  down  the 
'wind;  you  ihould,  therefore,  when  he  does  fo,  only 
fpeak  roughly  to  him,  and  not  chaftife  hirrs  unlefs,  in- 
deed, he  runs  after  the  birds;  in  that  cafe  mark  the  place 
from  which  they  got  up,  for  the  dog  will  foon  i:eturn 
thither,  and  then  you  muft  chaftife  him  with  the  whip, 
biu  with  moderation,  .which  is  always  neccflary,  and  par- 
ticularly fo  if  the  dog  is  timid. ' 

'  There  are  dog»  of  this  nature,  which,  if  you  besrt 
them  exceflively,  will  lie  down  at  you  feet,  and  will 
hunt  no  more  :  others  again  leave  you  and  run  home; 
In  the  laft  cafe,  one  mode  of  correction  is,  to  have  a 
ftake  fixW  in  the  poiddlc  of  the  yard,  furniQied  with  a 
chain  and  cpllar  j  when  the  dog  arrives,  a  fsrvant  previ- 
oufly  inftruded,  (hould  fafteri  him  to  the  ftake,  and  give 
him  a  found  beating,  which  (hould  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals for  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  During  this  operatiori  the 
mafter  fliould  not  appear,  but  remain  wiihcut  ftiewing 
himfelf  until  fomc  time  after  the  laft  corrcdion,  in  or- 
der that  the  anger  of  the  dog  may  have  time  to  fubfide. 
Then  he  (hould  go  up  to  him,  carefs  him  much,  unchain 
him,  give  him  fome  food,  and  afterwards  take  him  back' 
to  the  fields  However,  this  mode  is  not  fo  infaliiable  as 
many  have  aflferted ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  dog, 
who  has  thus  deceived  the  ftrappadoes,  the  next  tim^  he 


arrives  at  the  h  ^ufe,  after  having  run  away,  (links  off,  2nd 
kirks  in  fome  hole,  without  your  kn-^wing  what  is  be- 
come of  him,  and  does  not  make  his  appearance  again  for 
a  long  while.  The  beft  way  is,  to  ftudy  the  temper  and 
difpohtion  of  the  do*?,  and  to  conduft  yourfelf  accordingly 
in  trie  application  of  corredion. 

We  have  before  faid,  that  when  you  cannot  fncceed  In 
teaching  a  dog  his  firft  leflons  at  an  early  age,  by  gentle 
treatment,  it  is  neceflary  to  wait  till  he  is  older,  and  then 
to  make  ufe  of  the  ftrong  collar;  here  then  is  the  b^ft 
nfjode  of  ufing  it:  take  a  fquare  piece  of  wood,  of  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thicknef?, 
cut  notches  on  the  edg^s  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  and 
bore  two  holes  at  each  tn^.^  in  order  Co  fix  two  fmall  pegs 
crofs-wifc,  fo  that,  when  this  piece  of  wood  is  thrown 
on  the  ground,  the  pegs  may  fupport  and  raife  it  above  the 
furface  a  full  inch,  the  purpofe  of  which  is,  to  enable  the 
dog  to  mouth  it  the  more  eafil)\  The  ftrong  collar 
(hould  then  be  put  about  his  neck,  and,  taking  the  (fide, 
rub  the  notches  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  teeth,  to 
make  hin  open  his  mouth  ;•  but  do  it  gently,  to  hurt  him 
as  little  as  poflible  1  when  he  has  taken  it  into  his  mouth, 
hold  your  left  hand  under  his  chap<^.in  order  to  prevent 
his  putting  it  oat,  and  with  ihe  right  carefs  and  pat  him» 
crying  take  heed.  If,  when  you  take  away  your  hand  from 
under  his  mouth,  the  dog  le  s  fall  the  flick,  fpeak^harfhly 
to  him,  and  check  the  collar  to  chaftife  him  ;  then  make 
him  take  the  ftick  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  The 
dog>,  thus  perceiving  that  he  is  punifhed  when  he  drops 
the  ftick,  and  carefTed  when  he  retains  it,  will  at  kng^h 
accuftom  himfelf  to  hold  it,  and  will  open  his  mouth 
when  you  prefcnt  it  to  him.  You  muft  then  proceed  to 
make  hiTi  take  it  himfelf,  by  prefenting  it  to  him,  crpng, 
at  that  inflant,  lay  hold  ;  at  the  fame  time  you  (houfd 
carefs  him  much,  and  now  and  then  give  him  Ifttlc 
checks,  to  make  him  more  alert,  and  come  forward  more 
expeditioufly.  • 

if,  in  prac^ifing  this  lefTon,  the  dog  advances  of  his 
own  accord,  and  takes  (he  ftick,  carefs  him  again,  and 
give  him  a  little  bit  of  food.  When  he  begins  to  put 
forward  his  head  an  inch  or  fo,  he  is  then  fufHciently 
broken  in  to  this  manoeuvre,  and  will  foon  ^ake  the  ftick 
from  the  ground,  in  doing  which  you  muft  firft  fay  to 
him  very  loud,  lay  hold  :  and,  afterwards,  bring  here.  In 
order  to  habituate  the  dog  in  this  exercife,  when  he  has 
advanced  fo  far  as  to  bring  the  ftick  readily,  you  (hould 
fometimes  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  the  piece  of  wood,  the 
wing  of  a  partridge  fewed  upon  a  linen  cufhion,  jfad  at 
other  times  the  fkin  of  a  hare  ftufFed  with  hny,  in  each 
'  end  of  which  you  ihould  put  a  fton-,  to  accufbom  him  to 
carry  a  hare  by  the  middle  of  the  bcdy.  A^  length,  when 
he  brings  every  thing  readily  to  you,  take  him  into  the 
field,  and  make  him  bring  the  firft  bird  that  you  kill  to 
you  ;  if  he  requires  much  intreaty,  put  the  ftrong  collar 
on  him,  which,  in  cafe  of  need,  you  (hould  carry  alpng 
with  you. 

To  teach  a  dog  to  take  the  water,  choofe  a  pool  the 
edges  of  which  gently  decline  5  throw  a  piece  of  wood  into 
it  at  firftj  but  to  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from  the  fide  that  hs 
may  be  able  to  reach  it  by  only  wading  to  his  mid -leg. 
Afterwards  tncreafe  the  diftance  by  degrees,  until  be 
(wims  to  take  it  j  he  careful  at  each  time  that  he  bri n^ 
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the  piece  of  wood  to  you,  to  give  him  fomething  to  eat. 
If  be  will  rfot  venture  to  fwim  you  muft  take  another 
.  courfc ;  take  hjhi  to  the  pool  before  he  has  breakfaftcd, 
and  throw  piec'es  pf  bread  iivto  the  watef,  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  diftancc  as  before,  and,  by  this  method,  you 
will  foon  teach  him  to  earn  his  breakfaft  by  fwimming. 
~  To  complete  this  training,  if  you  have  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter of  fufHcicnt  def)th,  put  a  wild-duck  into  it  with  the 
vf'in^s  cut,  then  animate  and  encourage  the  dog  until  he 
goes  into  the  water  to  follow  the  duck,  which  will  f\*im 
before  him,  and  fom.etimes  dive  when  followed  clofe, 
in  order  todifengage  herfelf from  the  purfuit.  When 
this  menage  has  laited  fome  time,  finilh  it  by  fhooting 
tiie  duck  and  the  dof^  will  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  you  very 
readily.  Thefe  leffons,  however,  (hould  be  given*  in 
warm  weather,  for  you  will  fcarcely  prevail  on  any  poin- 
ter to  go  into  the  WAter  in  winter ;  even  the  attempt 
alone  might  give  him  a  dread  of  it;  but  at  all  events,  if 
he  refufes  to  take  the  water,  you  {hould  never  throw  him 
in.  The  fportfman  has  only  to  conduft  himfelf  with 
patience  and  moderation,  and  obferve  the  rules  here  laid 
down,  and  he  will  accomplifh  his  work.  To^  make  a 
dog  back  and  fland  in  company,  you  (hould  hunt  him 
with,  an  old  (launch  dog  ;  and  then,  with  a  fmall  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  training,  you  will  eafily  effeft 
this  neccffary  qualification. 

Young  dogs,  for  the  moft  part,  love  to  run  after  poul- 
try, and  fome  after  (heep ;  thefe  are  faults  which  it  is 
abfolutely  necefl'ary  to  correft  betimes.  As  to  the  poul- 
try, if  you  cannot  make  your  dog  leave  off  the  cuftom 
of  chahng  them,  by  virtue  of  the  whip,  the  following 
method  will  do  it :  take  a  fmall  ftick,  cleft  at  one  end 
fUificiently  wide  to  admit  the  tail  of  the  dog,  which 
being  introduced,  tie  the  cleft  ^end  with  a  piece  of 
twine,  light  enough  to  make  him  feel  pain  :  at  the  other 
end  of  the  (lick  tie  a  fowl  by  the  wing;  tlien,  after  a 
lit;le  time,  let  the  dog  loofe,  at  the  fame  inftant  give  him 
a  few  heavy  ftrokes  with  a  whip.  The  dog  will  ihen 
run  as  faft  as  he  can,  by  reafon  of  the  pain  in  his  tail, 
Tvhich  he  imagines  is  caufed  by  the  fowl.  By  dint  of 
dragging  tlie  fowl,  he  will  kill  it,  and,  fpent  with  run- 
ning, he  will  ftop,  and  afterwaiYds-  hide  himfelf  in  fome 
hnle;  then  take  ofF  the  (iick,  and  beat  him  about  the 
mouth  and  head  with  the  dead  fowl. 

If  the  dog  runs  after  fheep,  and  you  cannot  break  him 
of  the  cuftom,  couple  him  with  a  ram,  and,  in  letting 
t'lem  loofe,  whip  the  dog  as  long  as  you  can  follow  him. 
His  cries  will  firft  alarm  the  ram,  who  will  run  with  all 
fpeed,  and  drag  the  di>g  along  with  him ;  but  he  will 
fOoh  take  courage,  and  will  end  with  butting  the  dog 
mod  (cvcrely.  When  you  think  the  dog  has  receive^ 
fJfficient  corre«5lion,  uncouple  him,  and  he  will  never 
run  at  fhccp  ag^in.     S^e  alfo  the  article  Pointers.. 


Of  the  ManufaSiure  and  Perfections  of  a  Fowling^Piece. 

To  form  a  gun-barrel  in  the  manner  generally  prac- 
dfed  for  thofe  denominated  common,  thfe  workmen  be- 
gin by  heating  and  hammering  out  a  bar  of  iron  into  the 
form  of  a  flat  ruler,  thinner  at  the  end  intended  for  the' 
muzzle,  and  thicker  at  that  for.  the  breech  j  the  length, 
'4 


breadth,  and  thickncfs,  of  the  whole  plate,  beiBg  regula- 
ted by  the  intended  length,  diameter,  and  weight  of  the 
barrel.  This  oblong  plate  of  metal  is  then,  by  repeated 
,  heating  and  hammering,  turned  round  a  cylindriciil  rod  of 
tempered  iron,  called  a. mandril,  whofe  diameter  is  con- 
fidcrably  l^fs  than  the  Intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  The 
edges  of  the  plate  are  made  to  overlap  each  other  about 
half  an  inch,  and  a^e  welded  together  b^  heating  the 
tube  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  and 
hammering  it,  with  very  brilk  but  moderate  fl^rokes,  up- 
on art  anvil  which  has  a  number  of  femiclrcular  furrows 
in  it,  adapted  to  the  various  fizes  of  barrels.  The  heat  . 
required  for  welding  i-,  the  bright  white  heat,  which  im- 
mediately precedes  full  on,  and  at  which  the  particles  of 
the  metal  unite  and  blend  fo  intimately  with  each  other, 
that,  when  properly  managed,  not  a  trace  is  left  of  their 
former  feparation :  this  degree  of  heat  is  generally 
known  by  a  number  of  brilliant  fparks  flying  ofF  from 
the  iron  whilft  in  the  fire  ;  althpugh  it  requires  much 
praflice  and  experience  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  heat 
required  for  welding  iron,  which  poflTefTes  various  qua- 
lities, and  is  feldom  alike.  Every  time  the  barrel  is 
withdrawn  from  the  forge,  the  workman  ftrikes  the  end 
of  it  once  or  twice  gently  againft  the  anvil  in  a  horizon- 
tal direftion :  this  operation,  which  the  Englifh  artifts. 
term  Jumping^  the  French,  efioquer^  ferves  to  confolidate 
the  particles  of  the  metal  more  perfeft'y,  and  to  obli- 
terate any  appearance  of  a  feam  in  the  barrel.  The> 
mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  bore  or  cavity;  and 
the  barrel,  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  moulds 
of  the  anvil,  is  hammered  very  brifkly  by  two  perfons 
befides  the  forger,  who  all  the  time  keeps  turnings  the 
barrel  round  in  the  mould,  fo  that  every  point  of  the 
heated  portion  may  come  equally  uiidcr  the  action  of  the 
hammers. — Thefe  heatings  and  hammerings  are  repeated 
until  the  whole  of  the  barrel  has  undergone  the  fartie 
operation,  and  all  its  parts  are^  rendered  as  perfedly  con- 
tinuous as  if  it  had  been  bored  out  of  a  folid  piece. 

The  imperfedions  to  which  a  gun-barrel  is  liable  in 
forging,  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  chink,  the  crack, 
and  the  flaw.  The  chink  is  a  folution  of  continuity, 
runniiTg  lengthwife  of  the  barrel.:  The  crack  is  a  folu- 
tion of*  coniinjity,  more  irregular  in  its  form  than  the 
chink,  and  running  in  a  tranfverfedireflion,  or  acrofs  the 
barrel.  The  flaw  diiFerS  from  both  :  it  is  a  fmall  plate 
or  fcalc,  which  adheres  to  the  barrel  by  a  narrow  ba(e,. 
from  which  it  fpreads  out  as  the  head  of  a  nail  docs  from 
its  (hank;  and,  when  feparated,  leaves  a  p't  or  hollow  ia 
the  metal. 

With  regard  to  the  foundnefe  of  the  barrel,  the  chinlc 
and  flaw  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  crack, 
as  the  effort  of  the  powder  is  exerted  upL^n  the  circum- 
ference, and  not  upon  the  length,  of  tne  barrel.  -  In  a 
fword  or  bow,  the  very  reverfe  of  this  takc^  place;  for 
if  a  crack,  though  but  of  a  flight  depth,  occurs  in  either, 
it  will  broak  at  that  place. when  bent  but  a  very  little  j 
becaufe  the  effort  is  made  upon  the  fibres  difpofed  lon- 
gitudinally ;  whereas,  if  the  fault  be  a  chink,  or  even  a 
flight  flaw,  the  fwOrd  or  bow  \\\\\  not  give  way.  The 
flaw  is  much  more  frcquens  than  the  chink ;  the  latter- 
fcarcely  ever  occuring  but  in  barrels  forged  as  abovc^  in' 
which  the  fibres  of  the  "metal  run  longitudinally  \,  and: 
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then  only  when  th«  U-on  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  When 
external  and  fu^pcrficia!*^  they  are  all  defeds  in  point  of 
ncatncfe  only  j  but,  when  fituated  within  the  barrel, 
they  are  of  a  material  dif^dvantage,  by  afFording  a  lodg- 
ment to  moifiure  and  foulnefs  that  corrode  the  iron,  and 
thus  continually  enlarge  the  excavation  until  the  barrel 
burftp,  or  becomes  dangerous  to  ufe. 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  cither  finifhed  in  the 
common  manner*  or  made  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
twiftirg,  which  is  a  procefs  employed  on  thofe  barrels 
that  arc  intended  to  be  of  a  fupecior  quality  and  price 
to  others.  This  operation  confifts  in  heating  the  bar- 
Tc\  in  portions  of  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  high 
<legr«c  of  red  heat;  when  one  end  of  it  is.fcrcwed  into 
a  vice,  and  into"  the  other'  is  introduced  a  fquare  piece 
of  iron  with  a  handle  like  an  augur;  and,  by  means 
of  thefe,  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  ^rc  twitted  in 
a  fpiral  direftion,'  that  is  found  to  refift  the  effort  of  the 
powder  much  better  than  a  longitudinal  one. 
>  To  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  lofs  which  iron 
fufFcrs  in  forging,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  furprifc  that  la 
pounds  of  iron  are  required  to  produce  a  barrel,  which, 
when  fini£hed,  (hall  not  wei^h  more  than  two  pounds, 
or  two  pounds  and  a  half.  But,  although  a  confiderable 
^vafte  is^  unavoidable,  yet  the  quantity  of  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron,  upon  that  of  the  coal, 
and  upon  the  lcnov\'ledge  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen. 
In  Spain  they  cannot  work  but  with  charcoal  of  wood  j 
in  France  they  employ  pit-coal  charred,  or  coke;  in 
England  they  ufe  pit-coal  without  bei^g  charred,  but 
are  very  careful  to  have  it  of  the  pureft  kind,  fomc 
forts  containing  a  portion  of  fulphur  and  arfenic  which 
render  the  metal  altogether  unmallcable,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  poifon  the  iron. 

A  circumftance  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  barrel  is,  the  forging  it  as  near  as  can  be  to 
the  weight  it  is  intended  to  be  of  when  finifhed,  fo  that 
very  little  betakenaAay  in  the  boring  and  filing;  for, 
as  the  outei-  furface,  by  having  undergone  the  action  cf 
the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other  part,  is 
rendered  the  moft  compa£l  artd  pure,  we  (hould  be  care- 
ful to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  pofiible :  the  fame  thing' 
hold«,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  with  regard  to  that  portion 
of  the  infide  of  the  barrel  which  is  to  "be  cut  out  by' the 
boring-inftrument. 

Piftol  barrels  are  forged  in  one  piece,  and  are  cut 
afunder  at  the  muzzles  after  they  have  been  bored ;  by 
which*  there  is  not  only  a  (aving  of  iron  and  of  labour, 
but  a  certainty  of  the  caliber  being  perfe£lly  the  fame  in 
both. 

Tiic  next  operation  confifts  in  giving  to  the  barrel  its 
proper  caliber  :  this  is  termed  boring.  The  boring-bit 
rs  a  rod  of  iron,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  barrel ;  one 
end  being  made  to  fit  the  focket  of  the  crank,  and  the 
other  being  furnifhed  with  a  cylindrical  plug  or  tem- 
pered fteel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
having  its  furface  cut  tn  the  manner  of  a  perptftual 
fcrew,  the  threads  being  flat,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  running  with  very  little  obliquiy. 
Tills  form  gives  the  bit  a  verv:  ftrong  hold  of  the  metal; 
and  the  threads,  being  (harp  at  the  edges,  fcoop  out  and 
remove  every  roughnefs  and  inequality  from  the  infide 


of  the  barrel^  and  render  the  cavity  finooth  and  etjual 
throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little  larger  than 
the  preceding  one,  are  afterwards  fuccefively  pafled 
through  the  barrel  in  the  (amc  way,,  until  it  has  acquired 
the  intended  caliber,  Thcequality  ofthebore  isfoefiential 
to  the  excellence  of  a  piece,  that  the  greateft  accuracy  in 
every  other  particular  will  not  compenfate  for  the  wan^ 
of  it.  Any  perfon  who  wiflies  to  know  the  merit  of  his., 
piece  in  this  refpe£l,  may  do  it  with  tolerable^  accuracy,, 
by  means  pf  a  plug  of  lead,  caft  on  ^  rod  of  iron  or 
wood;  or  even  by  a  muftet  ball,  filed  fo  as  to  fit  the  bore 
exaSly,  and  pulhed  through  the  barrel  by  the'  ram-rod,, 
care  beii>g  taken  not  to  ufe  an  iron  ram-rod,  or  much 
force,  left  the  ball  be  flattened,  and  an  artificial  difficulty 
created. 

The  barrel  may  now  be  confidered  as  quite  finiflied 
with  regard  to  its  infide:  at  leaft  it  has  nothing  more  to 
be  done  to  it  by  the  maker.  The  gunfmiths,  however, 
generally  make  it  undergo  a  further  operation  cf  po- 
lifhing ;  after  which  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  its 
proper  form  and  proportions  externally^  by  means  of  the 
file.  To  do  this  with  accuracy,*  four  flat  fides  or  faces 
are  firft  formed  :  then  eight,  then  fixteen,  and  fo  on, 
until  it  is  made  quite  round  ;  except  the  reinforced  P^rt^ 
which  in  moft  of  the  modern  work  is  left  with  eight  fides. 
This  octagonal  form  of  the  reinforced  part  is  certainly 
more  elegant  than  the  round  one  formerly  in  ufe :  but 
it  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel  without  increafing 
its  ftrength ;  for  the  efl^ort  of  the  powder  will  always 
be  fuftained  by  the  thinneft  part  of  the  circumference^ 
without  any  regard  to  thofe  pkces  that  are  thicker  than 
the  reft. 

,It  is  abfclutely  necefiary  to  the  foundncfe  of  a  barrel, 
that  it  fhould  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  on  every  fide  ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  a  barrel  ought  to  be 
4)effe6lly  upright.  In  order  to  arrive,  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  to  this  perfedl  equal ity<,  the  gunfmiths  employ  aa 
inftrument  which  they  call  a  compafs*  It  confifts  of  an 
iron  rod  bent  fo  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about 
an  inchJiftant  from  each  other.  One  of  thefe  branches 
is  introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to 
the  Hde  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which  it 
is  furniflied :  the  other  branch  defcends  parallel  to  this, 
on  the  outfide,  and  has  feveral  fcrews  pa  fling  through  it 
with  their  points  dir^iifted  to  .the  barrel.  By  fere  wing 
thrfe  until  their  points  touch  the  furface  of  the  barrel, 
and- then  turning  the  inftrument  round  within  the  bore, 
it  is  feen  where  ih^  metal  is  too  tt^ick,  and  how  much  it 
muft  -be  reduced  in  order  to  render  every  part  of  the 
barrel  perfedHy  equal  throughout  its  circumfer.cnce.  To 
form  the  fcrew  in  the  bretch-end  of  the  barrel,  thic  firlt 
tool  employed  is  a  plug  of  tempered  fteel,  fomewhat  co- 
nical, and  having  upon  its  fuifacc  the  threads  of  a  male 
fcrew.  This  tool,  which  is  termed  a  fcrcw-tap,  being 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  it  is  turned  from  left  to  right, 
and  back  again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  three  or 
four  firft  threads  of  the  fcrew  :  another  lefe  conical  tap 
is  theirintroduced  ;  and  when  this  has  carried  on  the 
im4)reftion  of  the  fcrew  as  Ur  as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a 
third  tap  Is  employed,  which  is  nearly  cylindrical,  aud 
fcarcely  differs  from  the  plu^  of  the  breech  which  js  in- 
tended to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  la  the  barrel.     The 
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breech-plug  has  its  fcrew  formed  by  means  of  a  (crew* 
plate  made  of  tempered  fteel,  and  has  feyeral  female  (crews 
correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  to  form  that  in 
the  barrel.  A  plug  of  feven  or  eight  threads  is  fufficiently 
long;  and  the  threads  ought  to  be  neat  and  (harp,  fo  as 
to  fill  completely  the  turns  made  in  the  barrel  by  the  tap. 
The  breech-plug  is  afterwards  cafe- hardened,  or  has  its 
furface  converted  into  ft  eel,  by  being  covered  over  with 
fliavings  of  horn,  or  pairings  of  horfe-hoofV  And  kept 
red-hot  in  the  fire  for  fome  time,  after  which  itis  plunged 
into  water. 

The  laft  operation  is  that  of  colouring  the  barrel, 
previous  to  which  it  is  polished  with  fine  emery  and 
oil>  until  it  prefents  to  the  eye,  throughout  its  whole  n 
length,  and  in  whatever  direction  we  obiferve  it,  a  per* 
fedly  fanooth,  equal,  and  fplendid  furface.  Formeily 
barrels  were  coloured  by  expofing  them  to  a  degree  of 
beat  which  produced  an  elegant  blue  tinge;  hut,  as  this 
effe£l  arifes  from  a  degree  of  calcination  taking  place 
upon  the  furface  of  the  metal,  the  infide  of  the  barrel 
always  fufFcred  by  undergoing  the  fame  change.  This, 
therefore,  added  to  the  painful  fenfation  excited  in  the 
eye  by  looking  along  a  barrel  fo  coloured,  has  caufed 
the  practice  of  blueing  to  be  difufed  for  fome  tin>e  paft.  ' 
Inftead  of  it,  barrels  are  nqw  browned,  as  it  is  termed. 
To  da  this,  the  barrel  is  rubbed  over  with  aqua  fortis, 
or  fpirit  of  fait,  diluted  with  water,  and  laid  by  untile 
complete  coat  of  ruft  is  formed  upon  it ;  a  little  oil  is 
then  applied  ;  and  the  furface,  being  rubbed  dry,  is 
polifhed  by  means  of  a  hard  brufh  and  bees-wax. 

When  the  barrels  intended  for  a  double  barrelled  piece 
are  drefled  to  their  proper  thicknefs,  which  is  generally 
lefs  than  for  fingle  barrels,  each  of  them  is  filed  flat  on 
the  ftde  where  it  is  to  join  the  other,  fothzt  they  may  fit 
clofely  together.  Two  correfponding  notches  are  ttien 
made  at  the  muzzle  and  breech  of  each  barrel ;  and  into 
thefe  are  fitted  two  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  to  hold  them 
more  flrongly  together.  The  barrels  being  united  by 
tinning  the  parts  where  they  touch,,  the  ribs  arc  fitted  in, 
and  made  faft  by  the  fame  meanf.  Thefe  ribs  are  the 
triangular  pieces  of  iron  which  are  placed  between  the 
barrels^  running  on  the  upper  and  under  fides  their 
whole  length,  and  ferving  to  hold  them  more  firmly 
together.  1  he  under  rib  is  a  late  improvement,  and  is 
found  more  efFcdlually  to  prevent  the  barrels  from 
warping.  When  *the  barrels  are  tjius  joined,  they  arc 
polifhed  and  coloured  in  the  mani>er  already  defcribed. 

The  twifted  barrcb  arc  defervedly  celebrated  for 
their  fupcrior  elegance  and  flrcngth,  as  well  as  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  throw  either  ball  or  (hot. 
The  iron  employed  in  them  is  formed  of  ftubs,  which 
arc  old  horfe-fhoe  nails,  procured  from  country  farriers, 
and  from  poor  pcple  who  gain  a  fubfiftence  by  picking 
them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  metropolis. 
Thefe  are  originally  formed  from  the  fofteft  and  tougheft 
iron  that  can  be  had  j  aud  this  is  flill  farther  purified  by 
the  numerous  heatings  and  hammerings  it  has  undergone 
in  being  reduced  from  a  bar  into  the  fizc  and  form  of 
iwils.  .They  coft  about  ten  (hillings  the  hundred  weight, 
and  twenty- eiglit  pounds  are  required  to  make  a  fingle 


barrel  of  the  ordinary  fize.  A  hoop  of  iron,  about  an 
inch  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  ihches  diameter,  is  placed 
perpendicularly;  and  the  ftubs,  previoufly  freed  from  dirt 
by  wafbiogy  are  neatly  piled  in  it,  with  their  heads  outer- 
mod^  on  each  fide,  until  the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and 
wedged  tight, with  them;  the  whole  refembling  a  roug.. 
circular  cake  of  ir6n.  This  is  put  into  the  fire  until 
it  has  acquired  a  white  heat;  when  it  is  hammered, 
either  by  the  ftrength  of  the  arm,  or  by  the  force  of 
machinery,  until  it  coalefces,  and  becomes  one  folid 
mafs  of  Jron:  the  hoop  is  then  removed,  and  the  heat^ 
ings  and  hammerings  repeated,  until  the  iron,  by  being 
thus  wrought  and  kneaded,  is  freed  from  every  impurity, 
and  rendered  very  tough  and  clofe  in  the  grain :  the 
workman  then  proceeds  to  draw  it  out  into  pieces  of 
abpu^  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or  more 
in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 

Thefe  pieces,  however,  are  not  all  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs y  fome  being  more  and  others  lefs  than  what  we 
have  mentioned,  according  to  the  propofed  thicknefs  of 
the  barrel,  and  that  part  of  it  which  the  piece  is  intended 
to  form.  One  of  thefe  pieces,  being  heated  red-h6t  for 
live  or  fix  inches^  is  turned  liice  a  corkfcrew,  WithouC 
any  other  tools  than  the  anvil  and  hammer.  The  re- 
maining portions  ate  fucceffively  treated  in  the  hme 
manner^  until  the  whole  piece  is  turned  into  a  fpiral, 
forming  a  tube  whofc  diameter  correfponds  with  that  of 
the  intended  barrel.  Four  of  thefe  are  generally  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  lengthy  which  is 
from  thirty-two  to.  thirty-eight  inches ;  and  the  two 
which  form  the  breech,  or  reinforced  part,  are  confide- 
rably  thicker  than  thofe  which  conftitute  the  fore-part, 
or  muzzle  of  the  barrel.  The  workman  firft.  welds^one 
of  thefe  tubes  to  a  part  pf  an  old  barrel,  which  ferves  as 
a  handle.  He  then  proceeds  to  unite  the  turns  of  the 
fpiral  to  each  other,  by  heating  the  tube  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  to  a  bright  white  heat,  and  ftriking  the 
end  of  it  feveral  times  againft  the  arivii  in  a  horizontal 
dire<^ion,  and  with  confideiable  force:  this  is  termed 
jumping  the  barrel ;  and  the  heats  given  for  the  purpofe 
are  called  jumping  beats.  A  mandril  is  then  introduced, 
into  the  cavity ;  and  the  heated  portion  is  hammered 
lightly,  to  flatten  the  ridges  or  burs  raifed  by  the  jump- 
ing at  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon 
as  one  piece  is  jumped  its  whole  length,  another  is  wel- 
ded to  it,  and  treated  ip  the  fame  manner,  uiuil  the  four 
pieces  are  united  ;  when  the  part  of  the  old  barrel,  being 
no  longer  neceflfary,  is  cut  off.  The  welding  the  turns 
of  the  ^iral  is  performed  exafily  in  the  finne  mfanner  as 
before  defcribed^  and  is  repe^itted  three  times.  The  barrel 
is  afterwards  finiihed  in  the  fame  way  as  a  common  one. 
Stub-iron  is  alfo  wrought  into  plain  barrels*;  which,  a» 
they  require  a  great  deal  lefs  labour,  are  only  half  Che 
price  of  the  twifted  ones. 

The  candns  a  rubansj  or  ribbon^harnUy  of  the  French, 
very  much  refemble  the  Engliih  twifted  barrels.  The 
procefs  purfued  in  their  formation  is  confiJer-bly  more 
operofe  than  that  juft  defcribed,  but  fcems  to  be  far  from 
pofTeifing  any  adyantage  over  it.  The  acknowledged 
fuperiority  of  twifted  and  ribbon  barrels  over  glain  ones, 
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hts  i»duced  fome  porfons  to  couDterfcit  them,  by  colour- 
ing plain  barrels  fo  as  to  iheiv  a  fpiral  line  running  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  is  done  by  winding  a  thread 
or  Aring  in  a  fpira)  dire^ion  round  a  plain  barrel,  and 
then  wetting  the  ftring  with  the  diluted  aqua  fortis,  or 
fpirit  of  fait,  fo  that  a  coat  of  ruft  may  be  formed  where 
the  ftring  touches;  when  the  acid  is  applied  the 
fcconci  lime  ov-^r  the  whole  barrel,  the  part  over  which 
the  firing  was  applied,  by  being  more  rufted  than  the 
reft,  fhews  a  dark  line  wmding  round  the  barrel,  and' 
renders  it,  when  finilhed,  fcarcely  dilHnguifbable  from  a 
.twifted  or  ribbo.i-barrel.  Other  barrels  are,  by  the  fame 
means,  clouded  in  an  irregular, manner,  fo  as  to  refemble 
th'jfe  formed  of  ftub-iron.  To  prove  whether  or  not  a 
barrel  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be,  we  need  only  fix 
upon  any  pare  on  the  under  fide  that  is  covered  by  the 
fiocic,  and  having  cleared  it,  if  neceflary,  with  a  fine  file, 
apply  a  feather  dipped  in  aquafortis,  which  ina  little  time 
will  render  the  fibres  of  the  metal  dilHndily  vifiblc,  in 
whatever  direftion  they  run* 

The  SpaniQi  barrels  have  always  been  held  in  great 
efteem,  as  well  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
which  is  generally  confidered  as  the  beft  in  Europe,  as 
becaufe  they  poikfs  tlie  reputation  of  being  forged  and 
bored  mbrc  perfc^Slly  than  any  others.  It  (huuld  be 
obferved,  however,  that  of  the  Spanlfli  barrels,  thofe 
only  that  are  made  in  the  capital  ai-e  accounted  truly 
valuable ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  great  many  have 
been  made  at  other  places,  efpecially  at  Catalonia  in 
Bifcay,  with  the  names  and  marks  of  the  Madrid  gun- 
fmiths(  they  are  alfo  counterfeited  at  Liege,  Prague, 
iVlunich,  &c.  and  a  perfon  muft  be  a  very  good  judge 
not  to  be  deceived  by  thefe  fpurious  barrels^ 


der  equal  in  weight  to  this  ball ;  the  proof  is  the  fimi 
for  every  fixe  ami  fpecies  of  barrel,  and  not  repeated. 

Some  gunfmiths  pique  ihemfelves  upon  making  their 
barrels  undergo  a  fccond  proof;  but  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  a  barrel  bears  any  aligned  proof,  it  v^ill  fuf- 
tain  the  fame  immediately -after,  with  greater  fafcty  than 
it  did  at  firft,  as  the  metal,  from  being  warmed  by  the 
firtl  fire,  expands  more  readily  to  the  force  of  the  fecond  . 
cxplofion. 

Mons.  de  MaroUes,  fpeaking  of  the  proofs  of  barrels, 
favs,  "A  ftronger  prooFthan  ordinary  might  be  made  by 
raniminj  down  at  top  of  the  powder  fix  or  fevcn  inches 
of  dry  clay,  in  place  of  a  double  charge  of  lead.  This 
is  fometimes  employed  in  proving  pieces  of  ordnance, 
where,  inftead  of  the  bullet,  two  feet  of  clay  is  placed 
over  the  powder,  by  which  the  whole  force  of  tae  ex* 
plofion  IS  exerted  upon  the  piece."  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  ingenious  author  of  La  Chafie  au  Fufil,  in  the 
opinion  that  the  proof  he  mentions  would  be  much 
Itrongcr  than  that  which  is  ufually  employed  ;  fo  much 
ftronger,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  believe  any  barrel  could 
withftand  it,  unlefs  the  clay  were  put  down  in  the  loofeft 
manner  poffible.  The  hardeft  rocks  are  burft  afunder 
by  means  of  dry  clay  ftrongly  rammed  over  the  powder 
that  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  cavity  made 
in  them  J  and  we  certainly  cannot  exped  that  a  force 
fufficient  to  rend  in  pieeef  immenfe  blocks  of  granite 
can  be  refifted  by  the  comparative  trifling  ftrength  and 
thicknefs  of  a  gun  -barrel. 


Cdufes  of  Burning. 


Proofs  of  Barrels^   ^ 

Thefe  differ  in  diflFerent  countries.  The  Spanifh  proof 
is  a  very  fevcre  one ;  but,  as  it  is  made  before  the  barrel 
is  filed,  it  is  not  fatisfaftory.  At  the  royal  manufacSories 
of  St.  Etienne  and  Charleville,  in  France,  there  were  in- 
fpedors  appointed  to  fee  that  no  barrels  were  fent  out  of 
thefe  places,  whether  for  the  king's  ufe  or  for  public  falc, 
without  being  proved^  The  firft  proof  was  made  with 
a  ball  exaSly  fitting  the  caliber,  and  an  ounce  of  powder. 
The  fecond  was  made  with  the  fame  fized  ball  and  half 
an  ounc^  of  powder.  The  reafon  given  for  the  fecond 
proof  is,  that  the  firft  may  have  ftrained  the  barrel  fo 
much,  though  the  injury  be  not  vifible,  that  it  will  not 
bear  a  f<fcond  trial  with  a  fmaller  charge;  and  it  is  laid 
there  really  are  f^me  of  thefe  barrels  which  ftand  the  firft 
proof,  and  yet  give  way  in  the  fecond. 

The  ufual  proof  of  the  Paris  barrels  is  a  double  charge 
of  powder  and  (hot  5  that  is,  two  or  two  and  a  half  drams 
of  powder,  and  two  or  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  (hot. 
The  Englifh  Tower  proof,  and  that  of  the  Whitechapcl 
Company,  incorporated  by  charter  lor  proving  of  arms, 
are  made  with  a  ball  of  the  caliber,  and  a  charge  of  pow« 


It  may  be  fafely  afferted,  that  a  good  barrel  very 
feldom  burfls,  unlefs  it  be  charged  too  highly,  or  in  an 
improper  manner.  Whenever,  for  example,  from  the 
ball  not  being  rammed  home,  a  fpace  is  left  between  it 
and  the  powder,  there  is  a  great  rifk  of  the  barrel  burft- 
ing  on  being  difcharged.  We  fay  a  great  rifle,  becaufe^ 
even  undef  thefe  circumftance?,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  barrel  does  not  burft.  If  the  ball  ftops  near  to 
the  powder,  a  very  fmall  windage  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
this  accident;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the  ball  touches  the 
barrel  in  every  part  of  its  circumference,  unl^  it  has 
been  driven  in  by  force  with  an  iron  ram*rod;'in  which 
cafe  it  moulds  itfelf  to  the  cavity,  and  blocks  it  up  com«» 
pletely.  Should  this  happen,  the  b^u'rel,  however  ftrong 
it  is,  will  burft,  even  when  the  fpace  between  the  ball 
and  the  powder  is  but  very  inconfiderable ;  and  the  greater 
riie  fpace  that  intervenes,  the  more  certainly  will  this 
event  take  place.  Mr»  Robins,  when  fpeaking  of  this 
matter,  fays,  **  A  moderate  charge  of  powder,  when  it 
has  expanded  itfelf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches 
the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired, 
accumulate  itfelf  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  be 
condenfed  prodigionfly ;  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of 
an  extraordinary  ftrength  in  that  part,  it  muft  infallibly 
burft.     The  truth  of  this  I  have  experienced  in  a  very 
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good  Tower  mufquet,  forged  af  ^^crf  tough  iron  j  for, 
charging  it  with  twelve  penny  weights  of  powder,  and 
placing  the  baU(loofe)y)  fixteen  inches  from  the  breech; 
on  the  firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  jtift  behind  the 
bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its  dtam^er,  Ukea  blown 
bl<ibder,  and  two  l^ge  pieces  of  two  inches  }ong  wore 
blown  out  of  it." 

The  faone  accident  will  often  take  place  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  being  filled  with  earth  or  fnow,  as 
fometinies  happens  when  we  are  leaping  a  ditch,  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece  pointed  forwards ;' and  if  in 
fuch  cafes  the  barrel  does  not  burf^,  it  is  becaufe  thefe 
foreign   bodies  ftop  it   up  but  very  loofely.     For  the 
fame  reafon,  a  barrel  will  certainly  burft,  if  fired  when 
the  muzzle  is  thruft  into  water  but  a  very  little  depth 
below  the  ftirface^  the  refifhmce  given  to  the  pafTage  of 
the  inflamed  powder  through  the  mouth  of  the  piece 
.being,  in  this  cafe,  much  greater  than  that  afforded  by 
the  fidts  of  the  barrel.     Except  in  the  ctrcnrnftances 
mentioned^  or  in  cafe  of  an  overcharge,  it  is  very  rare 
that  a  barrel  burils.     Whenever  it  happens  independent 
of  thefe,  it  is  from  a  defed  in  the  work,  and  that  either 
the  barrel  has  been  imperfeSly  welded,  or  that  a  deep 
ilaw  has  taken  place  in  fbme  part  of  it ;  or,  laftly,  that 
through  vi^nt  of  care  in  the  boring  or  filiiYg,  it  is  left  of 
unequal  thicknefs  in  Us  fides.     The  lafl  dcfe£b  is  the 
jnoft  common,  efpecially  in  low-priced  barrels ;  and,  as 
pieces  more  frequently  burft  from  it  than  from  the  o^r 
defe^Sts,  it  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded  againft.  The 
elaftic  fluid  v^hich  is  fetloofe  by  the  inflammation  of 
the  powder,   and   which  endeavour^   to  expand    itfelf 
equally  in  every  dire£tion,  being  repelled  by  the  ftronger 
parts,  z&s  with  additional  force  againfl  the  weaker  ones, 
and  frequently  burfls   its  way   through  them;    which 
would  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  fides  been  of  the 
fame  thicknefs  and  flrength,  and  not  afforded  an  unequal 
repercuiTion.     The  weaknefs  of  any  part  of  the  barrel^ 
occafioned  by  the  inequality  of  the  caliber,  will  flill 
more  certainly  be  the  caufe  of  burfling  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  filing;  becaufe  the  inflamed  fluid*  being 
fuddenly  expanded  at  the  wider  part,  muft  fuffer  a  com- 
preffion  before  it  can  pafs  onward,  and  the  whole  force  is 
then  exerted  againft  the  weak  place;   for  gunpowder 
a£ls.  in  tho  radii  of  a  circle,  and  exerts  the  fame  force 
on  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  a 
thin  and  light  bari-el,  which  is  pejfo^ly  upright,  that  is, 
of  equal  thicknefs  in  every  part  of  its  circumference,  is 
much  lefs  liable  to  burft,  than  one  which  is  confider- 
ably  thicker  and  heavicry  but  which,  from  bein^  badly 
filtd  or  bored,  is  left  of  unequal  ftrength  in  its  ftdes. 

Ill  all  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  upon  the  caufes  of 
burtHng,  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron  has  not  been  taken 
into  account :  and  we  do  not  knew  any  means  of  guard- 
ing ajjainft  thefc  defefls,  whether  ariung  from  the  bad- 
pefs  of  fpetal,  or  the  infufficiency  of  workmanfhip,  ex- 
cept, by  pnrchaHng  from  a  gunfmith  of  cltabliflied  repu- 
tation, and  giving  a  good  price  for  the  piece.  But  by 
this  wc  do  not  nlean  to  fanition  the  praSice  of  many  of 
the  gunfcniihs  iu  the  falhion  of  the  day;  we  are  confi- 


dent in  our  opinion,  that  moft  of  their  barrels  are  naade 
too. thin;  and  innay  feirly  be  doubted,  whether  thdjr 
have  at  all  improved  the  qualitv  of  the  metal.  In  foffle 
experiments  made  with  a  barrel  of  the  celebrated  Lazaro 
Comtnazzo  before  mentioned,  and  which  was  five  fc^t 
ten  inches  m  length,  and  extremely  thin,  particulatrly 
towards  the  muzile,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  barrel  vi- 
brated fo  much  after  the  explofion  of  this  charge,  as  to 
produce  a  whizzing  or  ringing  found  that  might  be 
heard  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  barrel.  Anfd 
yet  this  piece,  notvf  ithflanding  its  extreme  thinnefs,  wis 
fired  with  very  high  charges.  The  iron  appeared  to  be 
of  an  extraofdinary  fine  >quality ;  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  the  metal  is  the  force 
which  refifls  that  of  the  powder;  and  hence  great  ad- 
vantage might  be  drawn  to  the  manufad^ure  of  barrels, 
from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  force  of  powdef,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  ball.  For,  thefe  point*  being  once 
determined,  it  might  be  known  how  ftrong  the  barrel 
fliould  be ;  by  which  all  nnneceiTary  wafle  of  metal 
might  be  fpared  x>n  the  one  hand,  and  all  danger  avoided 
OQ  the  other.  For  a  force  equal  to  that  which  impels 
the  ball  is  exerted  on  the  infide  of  the  piece ;  and  if  the 
barrel  has  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  refifl:  this  force^  it 
niuft  of  neceffity  burfV. 


Cfthe  RicoiU 


The  nfK)ft  frequent  caufe  of  excefs  in  the  recoil  is  the 
bore  of  the  piece  being  wider  at  one  place  than  another ; 
for  although  this  inequality  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  the  repulfe  which  the  expanding 
flame  meets  with  when  pafflng  from  the  wider  to  the 
narrower  part,  renders  the  recoil  much  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  bore  been  perfedlly  cylindrical. 
It  i»  an  invariable  law  in  mechanics,  that  aftion  and  re- 
adion  are  equal ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that,*  the  weight 
of  the  piece  being  the  fame,  the  recoil  will  be  in  proper-, 
tion  to  the  weight  of  the  piece  ;  or,  the  lighter  the  piece, 
the  greater  the  recoil. 

In  plainer  langaage,  the  impelling  force- of  the  gun-  ' 
powder  is  the  firft  and  moft  fimple  caufe  of  the  f\re-arms 
recoilmg ;  for  this  force  a<fts  equally  on  the  breech  -jf 
the  piece  and  on  the  bail :  fo  that,  if  the  piece  and  ball 
were  of  equal  weight,  and  other  circumftances  the  fame, 
the  piece  would  recoil  with  the  fjme  velocity  as  that 
with  which  the  ball  ifTues  out  of  the  piece. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  whatever  retards  the  exit  of  the 
charge  operates  like  an  increafe  of  l^ad,  and  by  confinii^ 
the  force  of  the  explofion  the  more  to  the  barrel,  pro- 
duces a  greater  recoil ;  hence  partly  ic  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion-as  the  barrel  becomes  foul  within  by  repeated 
firing,  the  recoil  increafec.  A  piece  will  recoil,  if,  from 
the  breech-plug  being  made  too  (hort,  there  remain^ 
fome  turns  of  the  fcrew  not  filkd  up,  thefe  hollows, 
wherein  a  part  of  the  powder  is  lo^iged,  forn^ing  an  ob- 
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ftacle  that  confines  and  retards  the  explotion.  A  barrel 
mounted  on  a  ftock  ihat  is  very  ftra^ght,  will  recoil 
more  than  when  mounted  on  a  ftoclc  that  Is  confiderably 
,  bent,  as  the  curvature  feems  to  break  and  deadeii  the. force 
of  the  recoil ;  »nd  fometimes  alfo  a  fowling-piece  will 
rec  >'!  frovD  the  (hooter  applying  it  improperly  to  his 
flioulder  ;  for  if  the  but  is  not  applied  clofely  to  the  fhoul- 
der,  or  is  applied  (o  as  to  be  fupported  only  at  a  fingic 
point,  the  recoil  will  be  much  more  fenfibly  felt  than 
when  the  hollow  of  the  but  embraces  the  fhoulder,  and 
is  firmly  fupported  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  Guns  are 
obferved  to  recoil  more  after  being  fired  a  number  of  times 
than  they  did  at  the  beginning*  The  matter  which  is 
left  upon  the  infide  of  the  barrel  after  the  explofion,  and 
which  incrca(e>  on  every  difcharge,  attracts  moifturc  very 
quickly  I  efpccially  if  the  faltpetre  employed  in  the  pow-  . 
der  was  not  well  purified  from  the  admixtures  of  common 
falt^  which  it  contains  in  its  rough  (tate*  This  moifture 
becomes  confiderable  after  a  few  difcharges,  and,  being 
formed  into  vapour  by  the  beat  during  the  explofion, 
adds  its  expanfivc  effort  to  that  of  the  inflamed  powder, 
and  greatly  increafes  the  agitation  and  recoil.  Owing 
to  this  caufe,  probably,  rather  than  to  that  before-tnen- 
tidned,  arifes  the  recoil  from  fome  turns  of  thp  breech- 
fcrew  not  being  'filled -up  by  the  breech- plug,  and  there- 
by aflTording  a  lodgment  to  moifture« 

Among  the  variety  of  caufes  to  which  the  exceflive 
recoil  of  pieces  has  been  attributed,  there  is  one  which 
vet  remainsi  to  be  confidered ;  this  is,  the  touch-hole's 
neing  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  breech-plug,  fo 
that  the  powder,  inftead  of  being  fired  at  its  bafe,  is  fired 
near  the  centre  of  its  charge ;  whence,  it  is  faid,  the  re- 
coil is  increafed,  and  the  force  of  the  difcharge  weakened, 
by  the  eflFort  of  the  powder  being  exerted  more  upon 
the  breech  than  upon  the  ball  or  mot.  With  this  idea 
in  view,  fome  gunfmiths  form  a  channel  or  groove  in  the 
breech-plug,  as  deep  as  the  fecond  or  third  turn  of  the 
fcrew ;  the  touch-hole  opens  into  this  channel,  and  the 
powder  is  therefore  fired  at  its  very  loweft  part ;  and  this, 
they  aflert,  increafes  the  inflammation  and  tht  force  of 
the  powder.  That  the  diftance  of  the  touch  hole  from 
the  breech,  however,  has  very  little  if  any  (hare  in  the 
increafe  of  the  recoil,  we  (hall  prove  in  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  from  experiments  made  purpofely  to  de- 
termine this  matter.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  force  of 
the  difcharge  is  diminifhed  by  the  increafe  of  the  recoil, 
it  is  too  abfurd  to  require  difcuffion:  the  force  exerted 
by  the  powder  upon  the  breech  is  alwais  equal" to  that 
which  it  exerts^upon  the  ball  or  (hot  *,  fo  that,  if  there 
be  nothing  in  thf  barrel  that  retards  the  exit  of  the  ball, 
an  increafe  in  the  recoil  will  be  always  attended  with  an 
increafe  in  the  force  of  the  difcharge. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Monf.  Le 
Clerc,  who  was  gunfmith  to  the  late  king  of  France, 
and  well  inform^  upon  every  fubje£l  that  relates  to  his 
profeflion ;  they  were  communicated  by  him  to  Monf. 
De  Marolles. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  with  a  barrel  which 
was  thirty  French  inches  in  length,  (nearly  thirty-two 
Englifli  meafure,)  s^nd  weighed,  together  with  the  loaded 


plank  upon  which  it  was  fixed,  twenty- eipht  pounds. 
The  barrel  had  four  touph-holes  which  could  be  flopped 
with  fcrews.  The  charge  confifted  of  one  drachm  and 
twelve  grains  of  powder  from  a  royal  manufactory,  and 
of  one  ounce  eighteen  grains  of  (hot  called  fmall  4.  TJiis 
was  fired  at  a  (heet  of  paper  meafuring  twenty  inched  bjr 
fixtcen,  French  meafure,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  twcn- 
ty^eight  toifes,  or  nearly  forty-five  ordinary  paces.  The 
only  difference  was,  that  in  the  fir  ft  fet  of  experiments 
the  wadding  confifted  of  card -paper,  and  in  the  fecond  of 
hat,  both  cut  to  fit  the  caliber. 

Had  thefe  trials  be«n  made  with  no  other  view  than 
to  determine  the  degree  of  recoil  produced  by  the  diflFcr- 
ent  fituation  of  the  touch-hole,  there  would  have  been 
no  ufe  in  marking  the  fize  of  the  (hot,  the  diftance  and 
dimenfions  of  the  mark,  and  the  number  of  grains  thrown 
into  it  at  each  difcharge.  It  was,  however,  intended  to 
try,  at  the  fame  time,  how  far  the  equality  of  the  d\(^ 
charges  could  be  depended  upon,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  grains  that  ftruck  a  given  fpace ;  and  we  (hall 
have  occafion  hereafter  to  make  remarks  upon  the  refolt 
of  the  trials  in  this  refpeA. 

N.  B.  The  French  foot  is  three  qtiarters  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  Englifh  foot,  and  the  French  inch  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  lines. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  inform  the  reader  of  this, 
and  leave  the  table  as  it  is,  than  make  any  findions  in 
the  numbers  by  reducing  it  to  £ngli(h  meafure* 


First  Sei. — Wadding  op  Caid-paf£x. 


Dif. 
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ReeoU. 

No.  of  crains 
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Tguch-hole 
doTe  to  the 
breech- plug. 

* 

Foot.    Irch.    IJne«. 
I         0           3I     Mean. 

0  10          3  >o  11  6) 

1  0         3J 
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Touch-hole 
two  lioet  from 
the  breech- 
plug. 

I         3          9\ 
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t         3          SJ 
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Toucb-h#le 
fix  lines 
diffant. 

I          0          lOl 
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1  0          91 

Touch-hole 
twelve  lines 
diftant. 
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II          4) 
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Extremes  0.  id.  3  and  i.  3.  3 — Mean  recoil  i.  1.6. 
Fxtrcmcs  14  and  45. 
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Second  5rf.— Widdiho  of  Hat. 


Touch-hole 
dole  to  the 
breech-plug. 

i  ;   :^-" 

37   3 

5^ 

Touch-hole 
two  lines  dif- 
tant. 

I  :    ]}.  ..< 

40  ,'4' 

41  3 

Touch -hole 
Ax.  lines  dif- 
tant. 

I        I          37 

'         »          9.f«     3     I 

I         3           *3 

3*  7 
50    f45 
53   3 

Touch-hole 
twelve  lines 
dtftant. 

I        4          57 

i«    >44 
5;   J      -^ 

Extremes  I.  o*  7- M<I  I •  4*  5*^ Mean  recoil  1.  2.  8^. 
Extremes  %\  and  78. 

From  thcfc  experiments  it  appears,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  recoil)  the  diftance  of  the  touch«-hoIe  from  the 
breech  is  of  little  importance.  The  only  circumftance, 
therefore,  to  be  attended  to  in  its  fituation,  is,  that  it  be 
not  placed  quite  clofe  to  the  breech-plug ;  for,  although 
that  part  of  the  barrel  where  the  powder  is  lodged,  dirties 
much  lefs  than  a  few  inches  farther  forward,  yet  the 
touch-hole,  when  clofe  to  the  breech-plug,  is  found  to 
be  more  frequently  (lopped  up  than  when  fituated  about 
a  quaner  of  an  inch  from  it. 


Of  the  RcHii  rf  Barrels. 

The  lightnefs  of  fowling-pieces  of  a  moderate  length, 
and  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  managed,  are  advan- 
tages fo  obvious,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  confiderable, 
as  to  give  them  a  general  preference  at  this  time  5  but, 
as  the  circumftances  upon  which  only  this  preference 
ought  to  be  reded  are  little  known,  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  their  ufe  is  general,  and  daily  increafing,  unlefs 
it  be  determined  what  are  the  comparative  excellencies 
and  defeats  of  long  and  fhort  barrels,  and  it  be  thence 
Ihewn  whether  fportfmen  facrifice  one  advantage  to  gain 
another. 

The  generally-received  opinion  upon  this  fubjeft  is, 
that  to  obtain  an  increafjb  in  the  range,  the  barrel  muft 
not  only  be  made  longer  than  ufual,  but  that  tl^e  length 
and  the  diameter  of  the  bore  ought  to  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  arid  the  charge  of  powder  be  fuit- 
ed  to  this  proportion ;  becaufe,  as  it '  is  faid,  when  the 
barrel  is  too  (hort,  the  ball  or  /hot  quits  it  before  it  has 
received  the  whole  impulfe  of  the  powder ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  barrel  is  too  long,  that  the  powder 
is  ^ot  only  all  inflamed,  but  even  partly  confumed,,  be- 
fore the  bailor  (hot  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece. 

The  elaftic  fluid  produced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder 
is  found,  by  experiment,  to  occupy,  when  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atrliofphere,  a  fpace  two  hundred  and 
forryvfour  times  greater  than  that  taken  up  by  the 
powder  from  which  it  was  obtained.  But  fronri  the  heat 
generated  during  the  explofion,  ibis  elaftic  fluid  is  rare- 


fied to  upwards  of  four  times  its  former  bulk.  The  ex* 
panfive  force  of  this  fluid,  therefore,  is,  at  the  mOment 
of  inflammation^  one  thoufand  times  greater  than  that 
of  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  than  the  pre{rure 
of  the  atmofphere ;  or,  fuppofing  the  powder  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  fpace  of  one  cubic  inch,  its  expanflve  force, 
when  fired,  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  exerted  by 
one  thoufar^d  cubic  inches  of  common  air  compreflfed 
into  the  fpace  of  one  ii>ch.  As  the  velocity  with  whicM 
the  flame  of  gunpowder  expands  when  uncompre(red,  is 
mtjch  greater  than  that  with  which  the  ball,  or  (bot^ 
moves  forward,  the  flame  muft  continue  to  prefs  upon 
the  ball,  anJ  add  to  its  velocity,  until  it  quits  the  mouth 
of  the  piece.  This  preiTure,  however,  becon>es  lefs  and  , 
lefs,  as  ihe  ball  proceeds,  and  ceafes  entirely  wlfen  it 
leaves  the  muzzle,  in  confequence  of  the  flame  being 
then  allowed  to  expand  itfelf  laterally,  Thu%  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  charge  of  powder  takes  up  one  inch  of  the 
barrel,  and  the  whole  length  of.the  barrel  be  thirty 
inches,  then,  when  the  ball  arrives  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece,  the  inflamed  powder  (whofe  expanfive  effort  is  in 
proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fpace  it  occupies)  ex- 
tends through  thirty  times  the  fpace  it  did  when  the  ball 
began  to  move,  and  confequently  preflrs  forward  with 
but  one- thirtieth  part  the  force  it  poflTefled  at  firft* 
Moreover,  although  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  conti- 
nually increafed  by  this  preflTure  of  inflamed  powder,  its 
acceleration  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  as  it  proceeds  through  - 
the  barrel  j  for,  befides  that  the  quantity  of  the  pre(rure 
dimini(bes  as  the  flame  expands,  the  bullet,  continuing 
to  move  fafter  and  fafter,  muft  receive  continually  lefs 
and  lefs  addition  of  impulfe  from  the  flame  preffing  be- 
hind it.  Hence,  if  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of 
diflferent  lengths^  are  charged  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder,  the  longer  piece  will,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  commu- 
nicate the  greater  velocity  and  force  to  its  bdl,  or  (hot. 
But  as  the  inflammation  of  the  powder  has  been  (hewn 
to  be  nearly  inftantaneous,and  as  theincreafeof  accelera<^ 
tion,  which  the  ball  or  (hot  receives  after  the  firft  impulfe 
of  the  powder  upon  it,  is  not  very  confidecabloy  it  fol- 
lows t^iac  the  force  with  which  two  barrels  of  the  fame 
bore,  and  with  the  fame  charge,  throw  their  ball  or  (hot, 
will  be  nearly  the  fame,  unlefs  their  lengths  be  extremely 
difprc»porcionate. 

To  prove  this,  we  (hall  quote  what  is  faid  by  that 
able  mathematician  and  engineer,  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin 
Robins,  to  whofe  work  we  are  indebted  for  m  ch  valu- 
able information.  **  If  a  mufket  barrel,  of  the  common 
length  and  bore,  be  fired  with  a  leaJcn  bullet  and  half  its 
weight  of  powder,  and  if  the  fame  barrel  be  afterwards 
(hortened  one-half,  and  fired  with  the  fame  charge,  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet  in  this  (hortened  barrel  will  be  about 
one-fixth  lefs  than  what  it  was  when  the  barrel  was  en- 
tire; and'if,  inftei^d  of  (hortenlng  the  barrel,  it  be  In- 
creafed to  twice  its  ufual  length  (when  it  will  be  near 
ei^ht  feet  long)  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  not  here- 
by be  augmented  more  than  one-eighth  part.  And  tiie 
greater  the  length  of  the  b'»rrel  is  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bullet,  and  the  fmaller  the  q'lantity  of 
powder,  the  more  inconfidt^rable  will  thcfe  alterations  of 
velocity  be." 
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Whei>  the  allowance  which  Mr.  Robi-ns  here  takes 
notice  of  "are  made  in  the  propiH-tion  required  for  fowl- 
ing-piece's, the  refuh  will  be  found  io  correfpond  exat^^- 
]y  wiiK  the  experiments  which  we  have  repeatedly  made, 
with  every  poffiblle  attention  to  accuracy.  We  have, 
at  diff*ercnt  times,  compared  barrels  of  all  the  interme- 
diate lengths  between  twenty-eight  and  forty  inchef, 
and  of  nearly  the  fame  caliber  i  and  thefe  trials  were 
made  both  by  Aring  the  piece  from  the  fh^»ulder,  and 
from  a  firm  block,  at  an  equal  diftance^  and  with  equal 
weights"  of  the  fame  powder  and  of  the  fame  (hot. 

To  avoid  every  poflibility  of  error,  the  quires  of  paper 
at  which  we  fired,  were  fixed  againft  planks,  inftead  of 
being  placed  againft  a  W^ll.  From  thefe  trials,  frequent- 
ly repeated,  we  found  that  the  (hot  pierced  an  equal  num- 
ber of  fheets,  whether  it  was  fired  from  a  barrel  of  28, 
30*  S^  34»  3^>  3^>  ^^  40  inches  in  length.  Nay  more, 
we  have  compared  two  barrels  of  the  fame  caliber,  but 
one  of  them  thirty-three  and  the  other  fixty-fix  inches 
Iqng,  by  repeatedly  firing  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  others,  at  diflSsrent  diftances  from  forty-five  to  one 
hundred  paces,  and  the  refults  have  always  been  the 
iame,  i,  e^  the  barrel  of  thirty-three  inches  drove  its 
ftot  through  as  many  fheets  of  paper  as  that  of  fixty*fix 
did;  The  conclufion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  diflerence 
ef  ten  inches  in  the  length  of  the  barrel,  which  feems  to 
be  Biore  than  is  ever  infifted  upon  among  fportfmen, 
produces  no fer^ble  diffisrence  in  the  range  of  the  piece; 
and  therefore,  that  every  one  may  pleafe  himfelf  in  the 
kngth  of  his  .barrel,  without  either  detriment  or  advan- 
tage to  the  range. 

The  circumftance  of  a  duck-gun  killing  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  a  fowling-piece,  is  not  owing  to  its  length, 
but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thtcknefs,  alloviing  the 
charge  of  powder  to.  be  doubted,  trebled,  or  even  qua- 
druped; which  cannot  be  done  in  a  fowling-piece, 
though  ftronj^y  reinforced.  For  a  barrel  of  fiVe  or  fix 
feet,  fuch  as  that  of  a  common  duck-gun,  weighing  five 
or  fix  pounds,  and  the  whole  piece  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds,  may  be  fired  with  a  very  large  charge,  without 
locmliog  fp  much  as  to  hurt  the  ftiooter,  its  weight 
being  fuffiiiicnt  to  refift  the  violent  impulfe  occafiorted 
.By  the  increafe  of  the  powder.  But  in  a  fowling-piece 
of  three  fsjet  barrel,  fufficiently  ftrong  to  withftand  fuch 
^  charge,  'and  whofe  weight  all  together  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  fix  pounds,  the  recoil  would  be  infupport- 
able.  Bfeftdes,  they  not  only  double  or  treble  the  pow- 
der in  a  thick  gun,  but  they  put  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  fhot  than  is  ever  employed  in  a  fowling- 
piece.  ^'-  Duck-guns  are  generally  bent  a  little  upwards 
near  (^e  muzzle,  which  the  gunfmiths  fay,  makes  them 
throw  their  (hot  farther  than  if  they  were  perfeiliy 
ftraight.  l^o  obtain,  theref^>re,  from  a  piece  cf  the 
ordinary  length,  the  fame  efl^eds  as  from  a  duck-gun, 
nothing  more,  perhaps,  is  neceffary  than  to  have  the 
barrel  fufficiently  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  charge  being 
doybled  or  trebled  as  required,  and  the  whole  piece 
heavy  enough  to  render  the  recoil  fupportable.  We 
may  here  obferve,  however,  that  an  increafe  (>f  the  pow- 
der above  the  charge  generally  ufed,  does  not  produce  a 
proportional  increafe  of  range  in  the  ball  or  (hot ;  thus  z 


double  charge  of  powder  will  rtot  throw  the  ball  or  (hot 
twice  the  diilance,.  nor  a  treble  charge  to  three  times 
the  ciifiance  the  fingle  charge  does.     This  arifcs  from 
the  great  refiflance  given  by  the  air  to  the  OMitkm  of  the 
bail  or  Ibot,  and.which  is  proved  tq  be  fourfold  if  the  velo- 
city be  doubled,  and  ninefold  when  it  is  trebled  by  an  in- 
creafe of  powder;    for  the  refiftance-  of  the  air  is  not 
ppopc^rtional  to  the  velocity  itfelf,  but  only  to  the  iquare 
of  the  velocity.    Thus  Bernoull*,  a  profcnor  in  Bafil,  dif, 
coveted  from  experiment,  that  a  ball,  which,  being  fired, 
afcended  only  feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen 
feet  in  the  air,  would  afcend  fifty-eight  thoufand  fev^n 
hundred  and  fifty  fett  in  vacuo.     Still  wc  may  fafely  in- 
fer, that,  if  the  action  of  the  powdier  is  not  di minified  by 
circumftances  of  defecSl  in  the  formation  of  the  bariteiy 
the  greater  the  force  of  the  powder,  the  greater  muft  be 
the  velocity  of  the  ball.     So  great  is  the  change  iii,opi« 
hon  of  late,  with  regard  to  the  proper  length  for  gun - 
barrels,  that  maiay  gunfmiths  will  now  tell  us>  that  Okort 
barrels  carry  farther  than  long  ones;  and  the  reafoo  they 
give  for  this,  is,  the  greater  frii^ipn  of  the  baU:  or  fliot 
in  paiHog  through  a  long  barret,  by  wiiich  their  velocity 
is  retarded  and  their  force  diminished.     If  cbe  barrd 
be  fo  long  that  the  additioaal  in^ulfe  which  the  ball  or 
{hot  is  continually  receiving  in  its  paiTage  becomes*  left 
than  the  friction  between  them  and  the  iides  of  the  cali* 
ber,  then,  indeed,  the  barrel  by  being  (horfiencd  wriH 
(hoot   with  more  force:    but,    as  the  lengitb  •f   hen^ 
rel  required  to 'produce  this  effeA  is  vaflly  greater   than 
can  ever  be  employed   for  any  purpofe,  the  objeflion 
does  not  hold.     And  it  feems  clear,  that  a  piece  may 
be  made  fo  long,  that  it  will  not  throw  a  ball  with  fo 
great  a  velocity  as  one  that  is  confiderably  fliorter  ;  and 
the  reafon  of  this  decreafe  of  velocity  may  be,  that  in 
very  long  pieces  the  increafe  of  the  counterprelTurje  of 
the  external  air  in  the  cylinder  mav  greatly  exceed  tlfe 
force  of  the  powder,  and  that  the  eiaitic  fluid  generated 
by  the  explofion  of  the  powder  is  conftantly  efcaping 
whilft  the  ball  paffes  along  the  cylinder,  which  it  not 
only  does  at  the  touch-hole,  but  alfo  between  the  ball 
and  the  fides  of  the  barrel ;  and  hence  may  be.  inferred 
the  neceffity  of  touch-holes  which  do  not  prime  of  ihem- 
ifelves,  and  of  wadding   that  iVops  the  barrel  hermeti- 
cally. 

Having  thrown  every  light  upon  this  queftion  that  is 
neceffary  to  determine  us  in  our  choice  of  the  length,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  expe6^d  that  we  give  our  opinion  what 
length  of  barrel  is  beft  calculated  for  general  ufe^  The 
barrels  which  are  found  to  ai-fwer  beft  for  every  pur- 
pofe, arefrom  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  inches  ;  and  whc-  " 
ther  we  confult  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  its  lightneft, 
or  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  managed,  we  believe  that  a 
barrel  not  exceeding  the  one,  or  below  the  other,  of 
thefe  numbers,  is  the  moft  eligible.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  faftiionable  gur.fmiths  pique  themfelves  on 
the  proportion  they  give  to  the  different  parts  of  their 
fowling-pieces,  and  thence  deduce  a  fuperiority  over 
their  cotenporaries  in  favour  of  their  own :  to  us  it  ap- 
pears that  the  beauty  of  thofe  proportions  is  more  at* 
tended  to,  than  any  good  rc^fon  wjiy  they  are  made  fo 
rather  than  otherwifc. 
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Trom  the  prejudices  which  obtain  fo  generally  among 
fportfnnen  and  gunfiniths,  rtrfpedling  the  (hot  of  fowling 
pieces,  i:  is  very  natural  to  Juppofe,  that  a  variety  of 
means  have  been  fought  after  and  praSifed,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  real  or  pretended  efFedl  ci  fcattering  the 
charge.  Mr.  de  Marolles  mentions  feveral  methods 
employed  for  this  purpofc,  none  of  vwhich,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  pradtifed  in  England.  One  of  the  methods  he 
defcribei  is  as  folU)ws  :  An  iron  or  wooden  mandri^  fit* 
ted  to- the  caliber,  is  furniflied  at  one  end  with  fmall  filcSj 
which  arc  cut  tranfverfelv  only  5  this  inftrumcnt  being 
introduced  into  the  barrel  is  turned  round  by  means  of  a 
crofs-handJe,  and  forms  a  great  number  of  fuperficial 
fcratches  in  ihc  metal,  by  which,  they  pretend,  the  dt(^6i 
of  fcattering  the  ftiot  is  remedied.  One  obvious  effect 
of  this  operation,  is,  that  of  deftroying  the  fmoothncfs  of 
the  barrei  within,  and  thereby  rendering  it  liable  to 
dirty  the  fooncr  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  (hot 
Ihould  be  thrown  clofer  by  having  the  fridion  increafed 
between  it  and  the  fides  of  the  caliber;  and  that  this 
will  be  the  cafe,  is  evident  from  a  rough  barrel  being 
always  found  leaded  confiderably  after  ev^ry  difcharge. 
Some  make  the  barrel  wider  for  three  or  four  inchet 
at  the  muzzle }  and  this  bell-mouthed  form  is  of  very 
ancient  date. 

Efpinar,  whofe  treatife  has  been  already  mentioneel, 
feys  he  has  grenerally  found  this  fucceed  in  making  bar- 
rels throw  their  {hot  clofen  Were  this  true,  we  (hould 
e^pefl  to  find  this  form  of  the  barrel  more  generally  ufed 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  not  hear  (o  many  complaints 
among  fportfmen  about  their  pieces. 

When  we  confider  that  the  grains  of  (hot  which  are 
in  aftual  contact  with  the  fides  of  the  barrel  compofe 
upwards  of  half  ihe  charge,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  if 
enlarging  the  furface  of  the  caliber  at  the  muzzle,  and 
thereby  increafing  the  number  of  grains  that  touch  it,- 
will  tend  to  make  the  {hot  be  fcattered  more  widely* 
Efpinar  fays,  that  the  fault  of  fcattering  the  {hot  is  not 
owing  to  the  hand  of  the  workman^  the  barrels  of  the 
beft  maftcrs  being  equally  fubjeft  to  it  as  thofe  of  others. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  arifes  from  the  diflFerent  quality 
of  the  iron  compofing  the  fevcral  portions  of  the  barrel. 
1  hus,  be  fays,  it  may  happen  that  the  reinforced. part  is 
formed  of  iron  which  is  harder,  and  clofer  in  the  grain, 
than  that  forming  the  fore  part  of  the  barrel ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  and  alfo  from  the  fore  part  being  fo 
^uch  thinner,  the  latter  is  the  more  (haken  by  the. pow- 
der, and  by  that  means  produces  a  difperfion  of  the  fhot. 
He  thcrefoie  pretends,  that  widening  the  muzzle  in  the 
raanncr  already  fpoken  of,  by  facilitating  the  cxplofion, 
dimini{bes  the  force  of  the  powder  upon  this  part* 
and  caufes  the  {hot  to '  be  thrown  more  clofcly  toge* 
thcr. 

This  opinion  of  Efpinar^  however,  not  only  appears 
abfurd  in  itfelf,  but  there  is  not  even  the  fmalleft 
ground  for  it  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances  ;  the 
barrels   which    are    ^ged   in    feparate   pieces    being 


very  few  induced,  compared  with  thofe  that  are  forgei 
in  a  fingle  piece,  and  are  confequently  pf  the  fame 
quality  throughout :  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  former 
are  more  liable  to  the  fault  in  queftion  than  the  latter 
are. 

Some  gunfmiths,  fays  Mons.  de  Marolles,  pretend, 
that  a  barrel,  in  order  to  throw  its  {hot  clofely,  ought  to 
have  a  caliber  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
breech  or  muz^Je;  whilft  others,  again,  infift  that 
the  caliber  ou^ht  to  contraft  gradually  from  the  breech 
to  the  muzzle.  With  refpedl  to  thefe ,  contrivances, 
however,  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  they  are  both 
admrably  calculated  to  make  the  piece  recoil,  if  not  to 
burft  it. 

Of  all  thefe  contrivances,  not  one  appears  calculated 
to  anfwer  \\\z  end  for  which  is  was  propofed.  ^  The 
greater  number  of  gunfmiths  are  fenfible  of  this,  and 
therefore  very  feldom  pra6life  them,  unlefs  to  indulge 
the  whim  of  their  cuftomers.  As  fai-  as  our  reafon  and 
experience  are  fufHcient  for  enabling  us  to  determine 
upon  the  matter,  we  would  reje£l  all  the  expedients  that 
have  been  hitherto  propofed,  and  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  barrels  as  they  are  ufually  made^  /.  /*  to 
thofe  whofe  caliber  is  very  fmooth  and  perfeQly  cylin- 
drical throughout^  Barrels  of  this  kind  have  long  fup* 
ported  their  credit  among  the  bc{l  fportfmen,  whilft  the 
pretended  Improvements  have  all  experienced  but  a  very 
temporary  reputation,  and  are  now  almoft  entirely  nc-  ' 
glected.  Would  fportfmen  only  forbear  to  determine 
upon  the  merits  or  defe£is  of  their  pieces,  until  they 
had  given  them  a  patient  and  impartial  trial,  by  varying 
the  quantity  of  powder  and  {hot  in  different  ways,  we 
are  inclinea  to  think  there  would  be  fewer  complaima 
made  of  the  modern  fowling-pieces.  The  chief  fource- 
of  error  appears  to  be^  that  of  overcharging*  'E^try 
barrel,  according  to  its  caliber  and  weight,  has  a  cer-  . 
tain  quantity  of  lead)  and  a  fuitable  one  of  powder, 
which  will  be  attended  with  greater  certainty  and  tSeSt 
than  any  others ;  and  thefe  muft  be  determined  by  re* 
peated  trials*  If  we  increafe  the  quantity  of  fhot  above' 
this,  we  lefTen  the  force  of  difcharge,  and  at  the  fame 
thne  increafe  the  recoil :  and  if  we  increafe  the  charge 
of  powder,  that  of  the  {hot  remaining  the  fame,  we  alfo 
increafe  the  recoil,  and  difperfe  the  {hot  much  more  than  '« 
before.  In  every  fpecies  of  fire-arms,  large  charges  of 
powder  are  found  to  difperfe;  the  Ihot  very  much,  whilfl 
with  fmaller  charges  than  are  generally  employed  it  is 
thrown  more  fteadily  arid  clofely.  If  the  o\3]eSt^ 
therefore,  which  we  are  about  to  fire  at^  be  at  too  great 
a  diftarKie  for  the  &ot  to  take  effciSt,  and  it  happens  that 
we  cannot  approach  nearer  to  it$  we  ought  not  to  in- 
creafe the  quantity  of  powder  with  a  view  to^  the  {hot 
being  thereby  throvvn  forther,  as,  by  fo  doing,  the  in- 
creafe of  the  range  will  be  ^'ery  trifling,  whiUl  the  difpcr* 
fion  of  the  ihot  wi41  be  greatly  increafed.  Thp  only  ex- 
pedient in  this  cafc,  i;?,  to  employ  Snot  of  a  larger 
fize,  the  quantity  of  it,  and  of  the  powder,  bcii^  kept 
the  fame  as  has  bceji  alreadv  fuund  beft  fuited  to  the 
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elofenefs  or  difperGon  in  the  (hot  will  entitle  any  piece 
to  tbe  namt  of  a  good  or  a  bad  one ;  but  would  obferve, 
that  if  a  fowling  piece,  charged  with  an  ounce  of  No.  2, 
patent-fliot,  and  a  drachm  of  powder,  throws  fixty 
grains  into  a  (hect  of  paper  eighteen  inches  by  twenty- 
JFour,  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  paces,  we  may  confider  it  as 
very  capiul,  although  thefe  are  only  about  one-ihird  of 
the  charge ;  and  that  the  fame  piece,  continuing  to  be 
fired  at  the  fame  mark  and  diftance,  will  not,  in  the 
mean  of  four  or  five  fucceffive  difcharges,  throw  thirty- 
fix  grains  into  the  paper  j  in  fbort,  that,  when  due  at- 
tention is  paid  to  finding  the  fuitable  quantity  of  powder 
and  of  fh(^t,  one  piece  will  perform  nearly  as  well  as 
another. 


OfRtfieBarnh. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  flight  of  balls>  both  from 
cannon  and  fmall  arms,  is  liable  to  very  ccnfiderable  va- 
riations; and  that  the  piece,  notwithftanding  it  was  firmly 
fixed,  and  fired  with  the  time  weight  of  powder,  fome* 
times  threw  the  ball  to  the  rights  ibmetimes  to  the  left, 
fometimes  above,  and  at  other  tipes  below  the  mark.  It 
has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  degtee  of  deflexion 
increafes  in  a  much  greater. proportion  than  the  diftance 
Qi  the  objed  fired  at :  thus,  at  double  the  diftance  the 
defledHon  of  the  ball  from  the  line  on  which  the  piece  is 
poifited  is  confiderably  more  .than  double,  and  at  treble 
the  diftance  more  than  treble  what  it  was  in  the  firll. 
Mr.  Robins  fecured  a  mufquet  barrel  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  and  firing  it  with  a  ball,  at  a  board  of  a  foot  (qiiare, 
lixty  yards  diftant,  found  that  it  miffed  tbe  board  only 
once  in  fixteen  fucceffive  difcharges ;  yet  when  fired  with 
a  fmaller  charge,  at  the  diftance  of  feven  hundred  and 
fixty  yards,  it  fometimes  threw  the  ball  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  and  at  other  times  one  hundred  to  the  left  of 
tbe  line  it  was  pointed  in.  The  diredion  upwards  and 
downwards  alfo  was  found  equally  uncertain,  the  ball 
fometimes  bending  fo  much  downwards  as  to  fall  two 
hundred  yards  fhort  of  its  range  at  other  times.  Yet 
the  niceft  examination  could  not  difcover  that  the  barrel 
had  ftarted  in  the  leaft  from  the  pofition  in  which  it  was 
fitft  fixed. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fit  a  ball  fo  accurately  to  ^uy  pLin 
piece,  but  that  it  will  rub  more  againft  one  fide  of  the 
barrel  than  another,  in  its  pafTage  through  it.  What- 
ever fide,  therefore,  it  rubs  againft  on  its  quitting  the 
muzzle,  it  will  acquire  a  whirling  motion  towards  that 
ftde,  and  will  be  found  to  bend  the  line  of  its  flight  in 
the  fafne  di/edlion,  whether  it  be  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  upwards,  downwards,  or  obliquely.  This  de- 
flediofl  from  a  ftraight  line,  arifes  from  the  refiftance 
wbtcb  the  air  gives  to  the^  flight  of  the  bullet,  it  being 
^neiMeft  on  that  fide  where  the  whirling  motion  con- 
Ipiret  ^ith  the  prosreffive  one,  and  lew  on  that  fide 
where  it  is  oppofed  to  it:  thus^  if  the  ball,  in  its 
fttflage  out,  rubs  againft  the  left  fide  of  the  barrel,  it 
will  whid  towards  that  fide ;  and,  as  the  right  fide  of 


the  ball  will  therefore  turn  up  againft  the  air  during 
its  flight,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  will  become  greateft 
on  the  right  fide,  and  the  ball  be  forced  away  to  the 
left,  which  was  the  direction  it  whirled  in.  If  the  axi) 
round  which  the  ball  whirls,  prefcrved  its  pofition  dur* 
ing  the  whole  of  the  flight,  the  deflexion  would  be  ia 
the  fame  dire£lion  from  the  one  end  of  the  track  to  the 
other.  But^  from  accidents  that  are  unavoidable,  the 
axis  of  the  whirl  frequently  changes  its  pofition  feveral* 
tiqies  during  the  flight;  fo  that  the  ball,  inftead  of 
bending  its  courfe  uniformly  in  the  fame  diredion, 
often  defcribes  a  track  that  is  variouAy  contorted.  So- 
great,  however,  is  the  tendency  of  the  badl  to  defied 
itfelf  towards  the  fide  it  rubs  againft,  that  althoueb, 
when  fired  out  of  a  barrel  diat  is  bent  towards  the  lef^ 
hand,  it  will  be  thrown  from  the  piece  in  thedireSion' 
of  the  bend,  yet  as  the  ball  in  this  cafe  will  be  forced 
to  rub  againfl  the  right  fide  of  the  muzzle,  and  thus- 
turn  its  left  fide  up  againft  the  air,  fo  it  will  be  found 
*to  alter  its  courfe  during  the  flight,  and  bend  away 
towards  the  right  hand,  fo  as  to  fall  a  confiderable 
way  to  the  right  of  the  line  in.  which  the  piece  wa» 
pointed. 

From  what  has  becR  faid,  it  will  readily  appear,  that 
thefe  variations  will  be  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
when  the  ball  runs  very  lorfe  in  the  piece ;  or  when, 
from  any  roughnefs  on  its  furface,  or  on  the  infide  of 
the  barrel,  a  confi^derable  degree  of  friftion  takes  place 
betiveen  them.  With  a  view  to  prevent  fricftion,  it  has 
been  propofed  to  greafe  the  ball;  but  this  will  be  of 
little  fervice.  All  that  can  be  done  in  a  plain  barrel, 
is,  to  have  the  balls  caft  very  fclid  and  true,  and  after* 
wards  milled  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  now  praflifed 
upon  fhot :  tbe  barrel  alfo  fhould  be  very  fmooth  on  tbe 
infide,  and  the  ball  fit  it  very  accurately,  fo  as  to  leave 
fcarcely  any  windage.  And  yet,  with  the  help  of  all 
thefir,  it  will  ftill  be  very  diffixrult  to  prevent  it  altoge- 
ther J  for  gravity  will  conftantly  a£l,  and  friSion  on  the 
under  fide  will  naturally  be  occafioncd  by  the  weight  of 
thcJball. 

From  confidering  the  caufes  of  this  aberration  in  the 
flight  of  bullets,  it  will  be  pretty  evident,  that  the  onlf 
means  of  correfllng  it  is  by  preventing  the  ball  fron* 
rubbing  more  againft  one  fide  of  the  barrel  than  ano* 
ther  in  paffing  through  it;  and  by  giving  to  the  bullet 
a  motion,  which  will  counteract  tvcry  accidental  one, 
and  preferve  its  direftion  by  making  the  refiftance  of  the- 
air  upon  its  fore  part  continue  the  fame  in  every  part  of 
the  flight.  The  contrivance  for  this  purpofe  is  termed 
rifling,  sind  confifts  in  forming  upon  the  infide  of  bar-^ 
rels,  a  number  of  furrows,  either  *m  a  ftraight  or  fpiral 
direftion ;  into  thefe  the  ball  is  moulded,,  and  any, 
rolling  motion  along  the  fides  of  the  barrel,  in  its  pai^ 
fage  out,  thereby  prevented*  ,  Barrels  of  this  conflfuc-. 
tion,have  been  in  ufe  upon  tbe  continent  fince  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixteenth  century,  but  were  little  known,  and- 
ftill  lefs  employed  in  England,  until  within  thefe  fifty" 
years.  The  fpiral  rifled  barrels,  however,  have  en* 
tirely  fuperfeded  the  ftraight  rifled  ones,  becaufe,  al- 
though  the    latter    prevented  the   rolling    motioa  o€ 
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ike  bait  diat  takes  ptace  in  a  plain  barrel,  yet  they 
io  nat  communicate  any  pther  motion,  that  could  ferve 
to  Gorred  the  variations  that  may  occur  during  the 
light. 

The  furrows,  or  channels,  which  are  termed  the 
rifles,  vary  in  number  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
workman,  or  tha^t  of  the  purchafer,  but  are  never  lefs 
than  fij^,  or  more  than  twelve,  in  a  common-fized 
piece.  Their  depth  is  equally  fubjeit  to  variation  ; 
but  the  breadth  of  the  furrows  and  of  the  threads  is  ge- 
nerally the  fame.  In  fome  pieces,  the  fpirals  make  a 
half  turn,  in  othtts  three-foiuths,  and  in  others,  again, 
an  entire  revolution  in  (he  length  of  the  barrel  :  ^n  en- 
tire revolution,  however,  is  the  moft  common,  though, 
from  the  great  differeiKC  in  the  length  of  rifle  barrels, 
there  (bould  be  (oiViC  Aandard  adigned  for  the  obliquity 
of  the  fpiral.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  certain  ob- 
liquity of  the  fpirals  which  would  communicate  a  ro- 
tary motion<to  the  ball,  fufBcient,  to  corred  any  aberra- 
tion in  its  flight;  and  this  might  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  cffe<3s  of  a  number  of  pieces,  that  dif- 
fered only  in  the  obliquity  of  the  rifles.  Barrels  in- 
tended to  be  rifled  are  previoufly  bored  and  fmoothed 
within,  in  the  manner  ah-eady  defcribed :  they  are,  how- 
ever, forged  as  much  thicker  than  plain  barrels  as  the 
depth  of  the  rifles  ;  for,  ahhough  the  threads  of  the  fpi- 
ral add  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  they  do  not  increafe 
its  ftrength  in  the  leaft^  with  regard  to  the  force  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  powder. 

Thefe  pieces  are  charged  in  various  ways.  In  gene- 
ral, the  ball,  which  is  fome  what  larger  than  the  caliber 
before  it  was  rifled,  is  driven  down  to  the  powder^  by 
means  of  an  iron  rammer^  ftruck  with  a  mallet,  where- 
by that  zone  of  the  ball  which  is  in  contaift  with  the 
fides  of  the  barrel,  becomes  indented  all  round,  and 
is  moulded  to  the  foim  of  the  rifles.  When  the  piece  is 
fired,  the  projeftions  of  the  ball  which  fill  the  rifles, 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  f>veep  of  the  fpiral,  the  ball 
thereby  acquires  a  rotary  motion  upon  an  ^is  that  cor- 
rcfponds  with  the  line  of  its  direction  ^  fo  that  the  fide 
of  the  bpllet  which  lay  feremod  in  the  barrel,  continues 
foremoft  during  the  whole  of  the  flight.  By  this  means 
the  refinance  of  the  air  is  oppofed  direflly  to  the  bullet's 
prog  re  f?,  and  not  exerted  more  agair^  one  part  than  ano- 
ther of  that  fide  which  moves  forem^ft  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  bu'Ict  preferves  the  lii»e  of  its  dircdlion  with 
very  great  fteadintfs. 

It  appears  that  neither  the  inventors  of  fpiral  rifle 
barrels,  nor  the  perfons  who  firft  ufed  them^  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  pro- 
duced their  eft'ecls..  Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  ball  not  pafling  out  fo  quickly  as  out  of  a 
plain  barrel,  the  powder  was  more  completely  inflamed, 
and  thereby  exerted  a  greater  force  upon  it.  Others, 
and  thcfe  by  far  the  greater  number,  thought  that  the 
ball,  by  combining  the  rotary  with  the  progreflive  mo- 
tion, d:d,  as  it  were,  bore  the  air;  thereby  flying  much 
farther,  and  penetrating  folid  bodies  to  a  greater  depth, 
than  when  dlfcharged  from  a  plain  barrel.  But  Ro- 
bins  affert?,  that  as  the  bullet  meets  with  a  greater 


refiftance  in  its  paflagc  dM-ough  a  rifled  barrel  thtii 
through  a  plain  one;  fo  neither  its  velocity,  nor  the 
diftance  to  which  it  is  throwi\,  is  fo  great  when  fired 
from  the  former  as  when  fired  from  the  latter:  zpi 
this  difltrence  will  be  very  remarkable  if  the  rifles  be 
deep,  and  the  ball  fills  them  up  completely ;  the  fric- 
tion, in  that  cafe,  bearing  a  confiderablc  proportion  to 
the  force  of  the  powder.  "For  the  fame  reafon,  he  fays  . 
that  barrels  which  are  newly  rifled,  and,  confcquemly, 
fomcwhat  rough  within,  do  not  throw  their  balls  fo  far 
as  they  will  be  found  to  do  after  being  ufed  for  fome 
time,  and  thereby  rendered  fmoother  ;  and,  that  the 
miftake  of  thofe  who  fuppofed  that  rifle  barrels  threw 
their  balls  to  a  greater  diftance  than  plain  barrels  did, 
arofe  from  their  finding,  that,  with  the  former,  they 
could  hit  a  mark  at  three  or  four  times  the  diftapce  they 
could  do  with  a  plain  barrel. 

Befides  the  method  of  loading  a  rifle-barrel  gun,  by 
drivin^^  down  the  ball  with  an  iron  rammer,  there  are 
feveral  others  which  we  Ihall  mention.  In  Germany 
they  fometimes  charge  them  in  the  following  njanner : 
a  piece  of  thin  leather  or  fuftian  is  cut  into  a  circular 
fhape,  and  fo  large  as  to  cover  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  ball  ;  this  piece  is  then  greafed  on  one  fide,  and, 
being  placed  over  the  muzzle,  the  ball  is  laid  upon  it, 
and  both  thruft  down  together;  by  this  means  the  lea- 
ther or  fuftian  enters  into  the  rifles,  and  the  bullet,  be- 
ing firmly  embraced  by  it^  a(:quires  the  proper  rotary 
motion  in  its  paflage  through  the  barrel.  If  this  me- 
thod be  equally  effectual,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious  than  that  already  <lefcribed.  Some 
of  the  old  pieces  of  this  conflrudiion  were  charged  by 
taking  out  the  breech  every  time;  and,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  pieces  ufed  by  the  Heffian  yagers,  are 
charged  the  fame  as  the  common  fcrew-barrel  piftols. 
By  far  the  moft  expeditious  way  of  charging  rifted^ 
pieces,  however^,  is,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance whiclv  now  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
Fergufon's  rifle -barrel,  from  its  having  been  ufed 
by  Major  Fergufon's  corps  of  rifle-men  during  the 
laft  American  war.  In  thefe  pieces,  there  is  an  open- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  and  cl  >fe  to  the 
breech,  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  ball.  This 
opening  is  filled  by  a  rifing  fcrew  which  paflTes  up  from 
the  lower  fide  of  the  barrel,  and  has  its  threads  cut  with, 
fo  little  obliquity,  that,  when  fere  wed  up  clofe,  a  half- 
turn  finks  the  top  of  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  lower 
fide  of  the  caliber.  For,  when  the  ball  is  forced 
through  the  rifles  by  the  tffon  of  the  powder,  the  fric- 
tion nmft  be  confiderably  more  than  ^hen  it  is  moulded 
to  them  in  the  ramming  down.  It  appears,  however^ 
that  in  whatever  way  the  piece  is  charged,  this  fri<Sion 
might  be  much  diminifhed,  by  making  the  channels  or 
furrows  very  broad  in  proportion  to  th^  breadth  of  the 
threads,  and,  inftead  of  leaving  the  latter  frat  on  the 
topi  to  have  them  terminating  in  a  (harp  edge,  whereby 
they  would  cut  eafily  into  the  balU  This  would  alfo 
ferve  to  leflen  the  additional  quantity  of  metal  in  the 
barrel,  which,  as  the  rifles  are  now  formed,  bears  a 
very  corjfidcrablc  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
J.JC  piece. 
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piece.  The  depth  of  the  rifles,'  likewifc,  need  not  be 
great,  as  a  very  flight  hold  of  the  ball  is  fufficicnt  to 
comnoanicate  the  defined  motion  :  deep  rifles  are  parti- 
cularly detrimental  wht^n  the  piece  is  charged  at  the 
breech  ;  for,  if 'the  ball  be  large  enough  to  hll  them  up 
entirely,  the  refiftance,  and  confcquently  the  recoil, 
will  be  very  great  j  tnd,  if  it  does  not  fill  the  rifles, 
there  will  be  (o  much  windage,  that  a  confiderablc  por- 
tion of  the  flame  will  efcapc  paft  it,  and  the  force  of  the 
difcbarge  be  thereby  greatly  Icflcned. 

To  render  rifle  barrels  as  complete  as  pofllble,  wc 
fliculd  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
diminifli  the  fri£tion,betwe  .i  the  bullet  and  the  fides  of 
the  barrel,  Wc  have  already  mentioned  fome  altera- 
tions which  wc  think  would  conduce  to  this.  1  he 
turns  of  the.  fpiral  being  cx.»ctly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  both  the  threads  and  th"  fjrro.vs  being  made  pcr- 
fedlly  fmooth,  are  circumftiincc'S  abfolutely  eflential  to 
perfeflion;  as  thccbv  the  bulk-t,  when  pnceput  in 
motion,  will  paf>  through  t:u'  harrd  w  th  very  little 
fri(Sion.  The  mofi:  accur.itc  method  of  dfcertaining 
this,  is,' by  pourint;  mtltcd  lead  r.to  ihe  barrel  To  a^  to 
form  a  cylinder  of  two  or  three  inches  in  Icnath,  and 
which  is  cxaftly  fitted  to  one  pt)rtif»n  of  the  caliber :  if 
this  cylinder,  when  moved  a  httle,  pafles  without  flop 
or  difficulty  from  on^end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other,  by 
being  pufhed  gently,  the  rifling  may  be  pronounced 
very  exadi.  The  fame  thing  may  be  tried  with  a  plug^ 
or  ball  of  lead,  driven  into  one  cikI  of  the  barrel  fo 
as  to  fill  the  rifles,  and  pufhed  forward  with  the  ram- 
rod. 

From  the  imperfefl  manner  in  which  any  inftrument 
works  in  a  fpiral  dire£hon  within  the  barrel,  the  fur- 
rows are  generally  left  very  rough  ;  and  h  nee  rifled 
pieces  are  found  to  throw  their  ball  to  a  greater 
diftance,  though'  with  equal  accuracy,  after  being  ufed 
for  fome  time,  and  thereby  having  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows,  and  edges  of  the  thread^,  worn  fmooth,  Thefe 
might  be  rendered  fmooth  at  hrft,  by  means  of  a  plug  of 
lead  or  pewter,  made  to  fit  the  rifles,  being  fixed  to  an 
iron  rod,  and  wrought  backw*3rds  and  forwards  in  th# 
band  with  fine  emery  and  oil :  or  the  leaden  pliig  might 
be  employed  as  a  pattern  to  form  one  of  brafs  or  fteel 
by,  for  the  fame  purp(  fc. 

As  the  pieces  which  are  charged  at  the  breech  are 
confidcrably  dearer  than  the  otncrs,  and,  excepting  the 
>xpfdition  with  which  they  can  bp  charged,  are  really 
inferior  to  thofe  charged  at  the  muzzle;  w^  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  latter  n)ighr,  by  a  very  llmple  means,  be 
rendered  equally  ferviceable  with  the  former.  This 
js  nothing  more  than  havin;^  the  balls  caft  with  projec- 
tions that  anfwer  to  the  rifics ;,  ^^hich  may  be  doae  with 
great  e  ife  and  accuracy  by  making  correfpondm^j  hol- 
lows round  a  zone  of  the  bullet- mould:  by  this  the  ball 
maybe  fitted  fo  accuracly  to  he  rifles,  as  to  leave  fcarce- 
ly  any  windage;  whilft  the  fridlion  will  bie  lefs  thanlt  is 
either  when  the  ball  is  put  in  at  the  breech,  or  forced  in 
by  the  muzzle. 

-  In  treating  of  the  caufes  of  aberration  in  the  flight  of 
balls,  wc-  have  fuppofcd  the  air  to  beperfc^ly  ftill,  it 


being  evident,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  will  affeft 
balls  confidcrably,  whether  ahey  arc  fired  from  a  p'ain, 
or  from  a  rifled  barrel;  but,.for  the  reafons  already  given, 
will  aflcct  the  former  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
latter. 

Pieces  intended  for  (hooting  with  ba'l,  whetfier  they 
be  plain  or  rifled,  ought  to  be  of  much  more  equal 
thicknefs  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  than  thofe  that 
are  intended  for  (hot  only.  In  every  barrel,  there  is  ^n 
undulating  vibration  communicated  to  the  metal  by  the 
explofion.  This  is  moft  remarkable  in  a  thin  barrel, 
and  when  the  charge,  is  great;  and  may  be  rendered 
very  evident  by  the  following  eafy  cxperilbcnt :  Take  a 
piece  of  fine  fteel  or  iron-wire,  that  is  tempered  fo  as 
not  to  ft  retch  readily  ;  pafs'  it  once  round  the  thin  part 
cf  the  barrel,  and  twift  it  tight.  The  piece  being  then 
charged  and  fired,  the  wire  will  be  found  burft  afunder, 
or  confiderably  untwifted.  It  is  evident  that  fuch  a  de- 
gree of'vibration  in  the  barrel  muft  have  an  effe<24jpoa 
th;;  ball  in  its  paflage  through  it ;  and  that  the  only 
means  of  pteventing  it,  is,  by  having  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  n»efai  in  the  barrel,  and  efpecially  in  the  fore  fart 
of  It.  The  fame  circumftance  certainly  obtains,  though 
In  a  much  .lefs  degree,  in  fowling-pieces;  and,  on  tiis 
accoutit,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  recoil,  a  barrel  which 
is  ftrong  enough  to  withftand  any  charge  that  is  re- 
quired, may  yet  have  too  final  la  quantity  of  metal  in 
it. 

Having  now  fully  explained*  the  principles  upon 
which  rifte-barrels  produce  their  e(Fcds,  our  readers 
VI  ill  be  prepared  to  confider  how  far  the  ftraight 
rifling  can  be  ufeful  when  employed  for  Ihot.  Thefe 
pieces  are  faid  to  be  very  common  in  Germany,  and  arc 
ufed  by  a  few  perfons  in  this  country;  though  wc  un 
derftand  that  the  greater  number  even  of  ihele  feiy  arc 
now  lefs  partial  to  them  than  they  were  at  firft.  If  the 
divergency  of  ihot  arifes  from  the  fame  caufe  as  that  of 
ball,  viz.  from  acquiring  a  wliirling  morion  to  one  fide 
or  other  by  rubbing  againft  the  fides  of  the  p.ece,  it  is 
evident  that  rifling  t}=ic  barrel  can  have  no  tendeiKy  to 
prevent  this.  For  let  ic  be  granted,  that  the  channels 
or  flu'iings  within  are  femicircular,  and  that  the  Ihot  is 
cxadtly  adapted  to  thefe  (two  circumftances  faid  to  be 
necelTary  to  the  peife£tion  of  thefe  pieces)  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  grains  will  acquire  )cfs  of  the  rolling 
motion  in  paiCng  along  thefe  flutings,  than  in  pacing 
along  the  fides  of  a  plain  barrel;  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  neceflarily  be  greater,  as  the  points  of  contact  are 
confidcrably  more  numerous* 

SHORT-JOINTED;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  (hort- 
jointed  that  has  a  (hort  paftern. 

When  ihf  joint  of  the  paftern  is  too  fhort,  the  horfe 
is  fubj.<5t  to  have  his  fore-legs  from  the  knee  to  the  co- 
ronet in  a  ftiaight  line. 

Comn  only  your  (hort-jointed  horfcs  do  not  manage 
fo  well  as  the  long-joiHlcd  j  but  out  of  the  manage,  the 
(hort-jointtd  are  the  beft  for  travel  or  fatigi  e. 

SHO  TrMAKlNG  ;  (hot  for  fowling  fliouW  be  well 
fized,  and  of  a  moderate  bignefs  ;  for  (hould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flics  thin  and  fcattei s  too  much,  or  if  too 
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fmall  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  (Irength  to  penetrate 
far,  and  the  bird  is  9pt  to  Ay  away  with  it :  in  order 
therefore  to  make  it  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  it  not  be- 
ing always  to  be  had  in  all  places,  fit  for  your  pur- 
pofe,  I  hate  therefore  fet  down  the  true  method 
of  making  all  forts  and  fizes  under  the  name  of  mould- 
fhot.  Its  principal  good  properties  are  to  be  round  and 
folid. 

SHOULDER  OF  a  Horse,  is  the  joint  in  the  fore 
quarters  that  joins  the  end  of  the  (houlder-biade  with 
the  extremity  of  the  fore-thi^h  j  alfo  that  part  of  his 
forehand  that  lies  between  the  withers^  the  fore-thigh, 
the  counter  and  the  ribs. 

SHOULDER  OF  a  Branch^  is  that  part  of  it  which 
begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  of  the  banquet,  over- 
againd  the  middle  of  the  fonceau,  or  chaperon,  and  forms 
another  arch  under  the  banquet. 

The  ihoulder  of  the  branch  cafts  a  greater  or  leffer 
circumftrence,  according  as  it  is  defigned  to  fortify  or 
weaken  the  branch. 

SHOULDER-PEGGED  Horses,  are  fo  called 
when  they  are  gourdy,  ftifF,  and  almoft  without  mo- 
tion. 

A  horfe  charged  with  (boulders,  is  a  horfc  that  has 
thick,  fleftiy,  and  heavy  (houlders. 

SHOULDER.SPLAIT,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch 
when  he  has  given  his  ihoulders  fuch  a  violent  (hock, 
as  to  disjoint  the  flioulder-bone' from  the  body. 

SHOULDERS  of  a  H9RSB,  fliould  be  fharp  and 
narrow  at  the  withers,  of  a  middle  fize,  flat,  and  but  littte 
fle(h  upon  them ;  for  if  he  be  charged  with  (houlders  he 
will  not  only  be  heavy  on  the  hand,  and  foon  weary,  but 
trip  and  (tumble  everymiinute,  efpecially  if  with  fuch 
(boulders  his  neck  be  thick  and  large. 

Some  faddle  horfcs,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  fmall  in 
the  (houlders;  that  is,  when  their  breafts  are  (b  narrow 
that  their  fore- thighs  do  jfimoft  touch  :  fuch  horfes  arc 
of  little  value,  becaufe  they  have  a  Weak  fore-hand,  and 
are  apt  to  cut  by  eroding  their  legs,  and  carry  them  fo 
confufedly  in  galloping  that  they  are  fubje£fc  to  fall. 

The  ihoulders  of  a  well-fhaped  horfe  arc  compared 
to  thofe  of  a  hare,  and  the  didance  between  them  (houlJ 
be  little  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  his  hind-quar- 
ters. 

SHOULDER.PIGHT  is  a  Horse,  is  a  malady, 
being  the  difplacing  of  the  point  of  the  mouldet  bv  fome 
great  fall,  rack,  or  pain,  which  may  be  known  by  one 
ihoulder- poini's'fticking  out  farther  than  its  fellow,  and 
ajfo  he  will  halt  downright. 

As  for  the  cure,  fs*im  the.  horfc  up  and  down  in  deep 
water  a  dozen  times,  which  will  cauie  the  joint  to  ga 
back  into  its  right  place  a^ain^ 

Then  take  two  pins  of  afh-wood,  about  the  bignefe  of 
a  dnger,  about  five  inches  long,  and  (harp-pointed  $ 
ilit  the  (kin  an  inch  above  and  beneath  the  point  o(  the 
ihoulder,  and  from  above  tbruft  one  of  thefe  pins 
downwacds,  fo  that  bo;h  the  ends  may  equally  (lick 
within  the  (kin :  but  if  the  wooden  pin  will  not  pafs 
through  eafily,  ypu  may  (irft  make  way  for  it  with  an 
iron  pin»  .. 


When  you  have  done  this,  make  two  other  holes  crofs 
to  the  firft,  fo  that  the  other  pin  may  crofs  the  firft  right 
in  the  midft,  with  a  righc  croG,  and  the  firft  pin  (hould  ht 
fomcAh^"  flat  in  liie  midO,  to  the  end  that  the  other  be- 
ing round,  may  preis  the  better  without  flrop,  and  clofe 
more  exaflly  to^etncr. 

Then  take  a  piece  of  a  line,  a  little  big^rer  t'lan  a  v^hip- 
«ord,  and  make  a  loop  at  one  end,  which  being  put  o»xr 
one  of  the  ends  of  one  of  the  pins,  fo  tnat  it  may  lie 
between  the  pin's  end  and  the  (kin  ;  faften  this  Uit  end 
with  your  pa^ckthread  to  the  reft  of  the  cord,  fo  that  it 
may  not  flip:  both  the  pins  and  the  cord  Ihould  be  firft 
anointed  with  hog's  grea(e.      .  x 

Then  bring  the  horie  into  the  ftable,  and  h/t  him 
reft  for  nine  or  ten  days,  but  let  him  lie  down  as  little 
as  may  be :  put  a  paflern  (hoe  on  the  fore  leg,  and  after 
nine  or  ten  days  anoint  the  fore  place  wicii  a  little  dial- 
thsea,  or  hog's  greafe,  fo  turn  him  out  to  grafs,  and  let 
him  run  there  till  the  pins  are  rotted  off;  if  he  be 
worked  \n  a  cart  after  the  end  of  a  month,  it  will  fettle 
his  (houlder  the  better,  and  niake  him  the  fitter  for  rid- 
ing. S^e  Strains,  ^ 
.  SHOULDLR^PINCHING,  a  misfortune  that  befals 
a  horfe  by  labouring  or  ftraining  when  too  young,  or  by 
being  over-loaded. 

This  malady  may  be  known  by  the  narro  vnefs  of  his 
breaft,  and  by  the  comfumption  of  the  fle(h  of  the  (houl- 
ders, insomuch  that  the  fore-part  of  the  (houlder-bon« 
will  ftick  out  and  be  higher  than  the  fleili ;.  and  if  it  be 
of  a  very  long  ftanding,  the  horfe  will  .be  very  hollow 
upon  the  briucet,  towards  the  arm-holes,  and  go  wider 
beneath  the  feet  than  above  the  knee. 

For  the  cure :  give  him  a  flit  with  a  (harp  knife  an 
inch  long,  upon  both  fides,  an  inch  under  the  (houlder- 
bone  J  when  it  is  d  me,  with  a  large  quill  put  into  the  flit, 
blow  up  firft  one  (houlder  and  then  another,  as  big  a$ 
*po(fibly  you  can,  and  even  up  to  the  wi,thers,  aqd  with 
your  hands  ftrike  the  wind  equally  into  every  part  of  the 
(houlders,  and  when  they  are  both  full,  beat  all  the  wind 
places  wi;h  an  hazle  wand,  over  all  the  (houlder;  after 
that,  with  u  flat  iron  flice  loofen  the  (kin  within  from 
the  flc(h. 

Then  rowel  the  two  flits  or  cuts  with  two  round 
rowels  made  of  the  upper  leather  of  an  old  (hoe,  with  an 
hole  in  the  midft,  that  the  corruption  may  run  out  5  let 
the  rowels  be  three  Inches  broad,  and  put  in  flat  and  plaia 
within  the  cut;  this  may  be  as  large  as  you  think  fitta 
lay  the  fame  open.^ 
-     SHOULDER^SPLAITING,  \   a  malady  that  may 

SHOULDER-TORN,  /    befal  a   horfe   by 

(bme  dangerous  Aiding,  •ither  at  home  or  abroad,  by 
which  the  (houlder  is  parted  fi-om  the  breaft,  and  fo  jeaves 
an  open  rift^  not  in  the  (kin  but  in  the  fle(h,  and  the  film 
next  under  the  (kin,  which  renders  the  horfe  fo  lame 
that  he  is  not  able  to  go;  and  it  may  be  known  by  his 
trailing  his  legs  after  him  in  going. 

For  the  cure :  put  a  pair  of  ftraight  pafterns  on  his 

feet,  and  keep  him  in   the  ftable  without  difturbiog 

him.      Then  take  a  pint  of  falad-oil,  one  pound  of 

dialthaea,  half  a  pound  of  oil  of  bays,  and  as  much 
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frefli  butter,  which  melt  all  together  in  a  pipkin ;  and 
with  this  anoint  the  part,  and  alfo  round  about  the  fidb 
of  the  (boulder;  this  will  caufe  both  the  faid  places  and 
all  the  (houlds-r  to  fwcll  in  two  or  three  days  tin>e,  then 
prick  all  the  fwollen  parts  with  a  hamet,  or  fleam,  or  a 
ibatp  hot  iron,  and  anoint  the  parts  with  the  before- men- 
tioned ointment. 

But  if  it  ftill  continues  to  f^ell  Jtnd  gather  to  a  head, 
you  muft  laiiCe  it;  where  the  dwelling  gathers  moft,  and 
feels  fofteft  under  your  fii>ger,  and  tent  it  with  green 
omtmcnt. 

SHOULDER.VVRENCH,  a  misfortune  that  be- 
fals  horfes  feveral  ways,  fome^imes  by  turning  and  flop- 
ping too  fuddenly  upon  fome  uneven  ground,  fomctimes 
by  running  too  hafiily  out  at  fome  door ;  at  other  times 
by  flipping  or  Aiding  either  in  the  ftable  or  abroad,  and 
by  feveral  others. 

The  beft  receipt  for  the  cure  of  it,  is  to  take  up  the 
horfe's  found  leg  before,  to  double  it  backwards  in  the 
joint  and  fo  tie  it  with  a  lift,  or  f«mc  foft  thing,  fb 
faft  that  it  will  not  untie,  and  then  to  force  him  to  go 
upon  his  three  other  legs  till  he  fweacs  at  the  roots  of 
his  ears,  flanks,  and  between  his  legs ;  then  untie  his 
leg  and  let  it  down,  and  this  will  caufe  the  blood  to 
defcend  into  the  plate-vein,  that  it  will  be  more  vifibly 
ken  when  it  is  tied  up ;  but  if  it  does  not  appear  fo 
plain  as  you  would  have  it,  wet  it  with  warm  water 
with  your  hands,  and  ftroke  it  downwards  towards  the 
place  \%  here  you  are  to  let  him  blood,  and  tiib  will  caufe 
it  icy  appear  more  vifibly^ 

Then  tie  up  his  leg  again,  and  bleed  him  in  the  com« 
mon  bleeding  place,  between  his  theft  and  lame  ier, 
'taking '^way  two  quarts  or  more,  according  as  the  ftr^iin 
is  great  or  fmall :    fave  a  quart  of  the  bibod,  and  put  a 
Tiandfiirof'fJIi  in  it,  ftirring  it  while  it  is  running,  that 
it  may  not  clot ;  and  when  he  has  done  bleeding,  and 
^      you  have  pinned  up  the  modth  of  the  plate  vein  with  a 
leaden  pin  or  needle,  to  pre\4nt  it  from  bleeding,  and 
bound  fome  hairs  of  the  mane  or  tail  about  the  pin,  to 
keep  it  faft  and  ftcady,  till  a  day  or  two  after  that  you 
take  it  out,  fmear  him  with  the  blood;   but  before  you 
pin  him  up»  anoint  him  all  over  the  flioulder  and  breaft^ 
between  his  legs,  and  down  to  hts  knee,  with  oil  of 
turpentine  and  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  in  equal  parts,  ftiook 
and  mingley  together  very  well  in  a  glafs  vial,  dap- 
ping and  dabbing^it  well  with  your  hand  ;    then  fmear 
all  the  faid  places  anoimed,  with  the  blood  aikl  fait, 
chafing  and  dabbing  this  alfo  very  well  with  your  hand; 
then  fet  him  up  to  his  meat,  and  with  a  lif^,  or  garter, 
tie  both  his  legs  together  as  clofe  as  you  can  ;  then  the 
ncjct  day  untie  him  and  walk  him  out,  and  if  you 'find 
that  he  goes  pretty  well,  ride  him  gently  about  a  itiite, 
and  then  fet' him  op  dgain,  tying  his  fore  feet  together 
as  before. 

But  If  he  does  not  go  well  the  firft  day,  do  not  ride 
him,  but  only  walk  him  the'feeond;  tind  tiie  third  day, 
•after  his  dreffing,  do  not  only  -tie  his  legs,  but  flat  a 
ftick  on  both  fides,  IHte-a  ipfcdge,  ibout  the  bignefs  of  a 
Cx-pcnite,  drive  this- between  the  toe  of  his  flioe  and  the 
't6e  of  his  ibot,  faft/ fo  that  It  may  not  come  out;  HAd 


alwiiyf  while  H^  ftands  ftill  in  the  ftat>te,  tie  hh  )^p 
clofe,  and  peg  him  with  the  Wtdge;  and  when  you  take 
him  out  to  walk  <^  ride,  untie  his  legs  and  take  out  the 
wedge. 

Do  ihfs  every  night  and  morning  until  be  is  cured» 
which  will  be  in  a  few  days  if  the  hurt  has  been  newly 
received. 

The  Sieur  de  ^oleyfel,  and  others,  prcfcribe  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  for  thefe  maladies  : 

Take  half  a  pound  of  new  wax,  the  faine  quantity  oC 
rofin,  pitch,  and  commr.n  turpentine;  a  pound  of  oil  of 
olives,  two  j>ound  and  a  half  of  capon's  greafe,  the  fame 
quantity  of  badger's,  horfc's,  and  mules,  and  of  the  mar* 
row  of  a  ftag:  oil  of  turpentine  two  ounces;  caftor^ 
worms,  chamomile,  St.  John's  wort,  linfeed,  and  of 
foxes,  two  ounces ;  fet^ the  olive  oil  in  a  baf^n  over  m 
clear  fire,  with  the  wax,  rofm,  and  pitch  pounded  to- 
gether, ftirring  them  over  the  flame  till  they  are  dif- 
foived :  then  add  the  fats  and  ftag's  marrow,  and  then 
the  turpentine,  and  let  the  whole  incorporate  over  4i 
gentle  fire. 

Then  pour  in  the  oils,  and  keep  ftirring  them  for  half 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  ofF  the  fire,  continuing 
to  ftir  it  till  it  is  cold. 

When  you  apply  this  ointment,  rub  the  aflFeded  part 
with  a  wifp  of  ftraw,  and  having  warnfed  your  hand, 
chafe  in  the  ointment  as  hot  as  the  horfe  and  your  hand 
is  able  to  bear  it,  holding  a  hot  firefliovel  near  the 
part  to  caufe  ft  to  penetrate :  repeat  this  once  in  two 
days. 

SHRAPE,  7  a  place  baited  with  chafForcom,  to 

SCRAPE,    J  entice  birds. 

7i  SHRIEK,   1  (with  Forefters)  to  cry  or  makes 

To  SHRIKE,  J  noife,  as  a  badger  does  at  rutting^ 
time. 

SIGNS  OF  SiciCN*<;s  IN  Horsed*  The  firft  figns  of 
a  horfe's  indifpofiiion,  is  his  loathing  his  food;  then  It 
muft  be  obferved,  vi4iethcr  he  hath  a  wild  and  hageaixl 
look,  for  the  eye  of  an  horfe  is,,  as  it  were,  a  gla(s» 
through  which  you  may  diicern  the  inward  difpofition 
of  his  body;  obferve  likewife  whether  his  ears  be  cold^ 
his  mouth  hot  and  foaming,  Or  clammy,  the  hair  of  his 
flanks  rough  and  ftaring,  and  paler  than  afual  about  the 
ends ;  his  dung  hard  or  back,  or  greenift),  and  his  urine 
clear  and  undigefted  liKe  water. 

In  this  cafe*  his  eyes  are  fubjeS  to  weep,  his  head 
heavy  and  hanging  down^  he  ^is  zpt  to  ftumUe  as  he 
walks;  he  is  Mow  and  ddll,  though  he  was  ^vigorous . 
before ;  he  never  minds  other  horits ;  contrary  to  his 
former  cuftom,  he  rifes  and  lies  down  o&en  in  the 
ftable,  looking  towards  bis  flanks,  which  are  doubfed 
and  folded  in ;  his  heart  beats,  whichmay  be  perceived, 
by  laying  your  open  hands  between  the. Oioalder  and 
(^Ogle,  on  the  left  fide ;  and  he  is  alfo  indifferent  and 
unconcerned  at  what  is  done  to  him. 

The  Sieur  de  Soleyfcl  dbferves^  when  a  horfe  'has 

»been  lone  fick,  ftales  without  ftriding,  and  even  wMi-i 

otit  thrufting  forth  hfe^ardj'letting  the  water  drop  firola 

the  flLin  or  flieath*  it  ahiioft  always  -portends  ^eleatb» 

utMk  in  fuch  horfes  as  have  that  cuftom  whta^they 
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Ite  in  health ;  in  which  cafe  yod  muft  draw  no  con- 
jcfturcsfrom  this  figh,  though  they  continue  to  ftalc 
after  the  fame  manner  during  tJicir  ficknefs. 

Another  no  Icfs  fatal  fign  is,  when  the  hair  of  his  ta]1| 
mnd  on  his  flcull,  can  be  eafily  pliicted  off. 

It.  is  a  dangerous  fign,  when  a  hbrfe  either  never  lies 
down,  or  ftarts  up  immediately,  not  being  able  to  breathe 
freely  in  a  lying  p«<lure  ;  whereas  if  in  the  dcclcnfion 
of  this  difeafc  he  lies  down,  and  continues  long  in  this 
pofture,  it  is  a  very  good  fign. 

When  a  fick  horfe  turns  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
Oil  may  conclude  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  that  his  difeafe 
is  of  long  continuance^ 

From  thefe  figns  you  may  conjetf^ure  in  general, 
that  your  horfe  is  fick^  and  afterwards  you  muft  en- 
deavour to  difcover  his  p*irticular  diftemper,  that  you 
maybe  able  to  apply  fuitable  remedies s  for  a  difeafe 
that  is  known)  is  half  cured. 

But  to  be  more  particular  j  heavinefs  of  the  coun- 
tenance, extreme  loofenefs,  or  coftivenefs,  (hortnefs  of 
breath,  loathing  of  meat,  a  rotten  cough,  flownefe  of 
pace,  hollownels  of  flanks,  hanging  down  of  ears,  (fc. 
"but  efpccially  if  an  horfe,  who  before  was  ufually 
of  a  cheerful  countenance,  hangs  down  his  head,  it 
is  a  fign  of  a  fevei")  head«ach,  the  daggers,  or  fore 
cy^s. 

If  he  turns  his  head  backward  on  the  right  fide,  to 
the  part  aggrieved,  it  indicates  an  obftrudion  in  the 
liver ;  but  if  down  to  his  belly,  of  the  cholic^  bots,  cr 
worms* 

If  water  runs  out  of  his  mouth,  it  is  a  fign  of  the 
ftaggers,  or  wet  cough* 

The  hollownefs  of  a  horfe*8  tcmplcSt  is  a  fifn  either 
of  the  ftrangles,  or  old  age. 

A  fwelling  abottt  the  ears  indicates  the  polUevjl )  if 
it  be  under  them,  khz  fign  of  the  vivcs  j  and  in  the 
mouth,  of  the  canker^  flaps^  or  lampers. 

U  he  have  a  ft  inking  breath,  or  foul  matter  HTues 
from  his  noftrils,  it  is  an  indication,  that  he  has  an 
•leer  in  his  nofe  or  head;  tf  the  matter  be  btackj 
it  is  a  fign  of  the  mourning  of  the  chine,  or  the 
like;  and  if  white,  of  the  glanders;  if  yellow,  it  (hews 
a  confumption  of  the  liver,  and  rottenncfs  of'  the 
lungs. 

If  his  breath  or  body  be  hot,  they  indicate  a  fever 
and  he^it  of  the  ftomach  ;  when  a  ho^fe's  tongue  hangs 
out  and  is  fvvclled,  it  indicates  the  ftronger  that  his  liver 
h  inflamed;  if  befides  he  forfakes  his  meat^  that  he  has 
cither  the  dry  or  moift  yellows. 

Shortnefs  of  breath,  and'beating  of  the  fla.'rks,  indi. 
xatc  a  fever,  or  the  ftrangles ;  but  if  the  paflage  of  hij 
throat  be  flopped,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  film  of  the  lungs 
is  broken,  and  the  fpleen  ts  troubled,  jor  el fe -that  he  is 
broken  winded  a 

If  a  horfe  eats  and  drinks  little,  It  fs  a  fign  of  a  cold 
liver;  but  if  he  covets  lo  drmk  much,  and  eats  but  lit- 
tie,  it  is  cither  a  fign  of  a 'fever,  totten  lungs,  or  the  dry 
yellows* 

If  there  i>c  (weHtng  under  his  throat,  it  is  tn  indica 


tion  of  (he  glanddrs ;  if  about  (he  tools  of  the  bHigiK{ 
of  the  ftrangles;  but  if  there  be  nothing  but  little 
knobs,  like  war  kernels,  they  Indicate  no  more  tha«  that 
he  has  a  cdd. 

Coughing,  or  an  offering  to  cough,  ts  a  fign  of  the 
glanders,  or  a  wet  or  dry  cough,  or  a  confumption,  or 
foundering  of  the  body. 

If  a  horfe  be  fcabby,  and  ulcerous  all  over  his  body^ 
and  about  the  neck,  it  is  a  plain  indication  that  he  has 
the  mange;  an  ulcer  full  of  knots,  creeping  about  the 
veins,  fliews  the  farcy;  if  it  fpread  abroad'  otdy  in  one 
place,  it  is  a  canker ;  when  hollow  and  crooked,  a  fif- 
tula  ;  but  if  it  be  a  fpongy  wart,  full  of  blood,  it  is  ^n 
anbury. 

A  fwelling  on  the  left  fide,  is  an  indication  of  a  fick 
fpleen  ;  in  the  flank,  of  a  cholic  ;  jbut  if  in  the  belly  and 
legs,  of  the  dropfy. 

The  hollownefs  of  the  back  is  an  indication  xff  the 
dry  malady  of  the  dropfy. 

Staring  of  the  hair  indicates  a  bad  ftomach,  or  a 
foundering  in  the  body ;  but  generally  a  cold,  or  want 
of  cloathing. 

Leannefs  and  gauntnefe,  indicate  him  to  he  bide* 
bound,  in  a  confumption ;  that  he  is  troubled  with  a  dry 
malady,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  foundering  in  the 
body,  Worms^  cholic,  or  the  yellows; 

Staling  with  pain,  ftiews  'foundering  tn  the  body,  the 
ftone,  or  wind  cholic ;  and  if  hi^  urine  be  bUckiin  and 
thick,  a  pain  in  the  kidnies ;  but  if  yellow,  the  glan* 
dcrs. 

Trembling  is  an  indication  of  a  fever,  or  of  founder- 
ing in  the  body ;  and  if  a  horfe  trembles  after  drink-» 
ing,  it  (hows  he  has  an  ague  itt  upon  him^  and  he  wi|l 
afterwards  glow,  and  fometimes  be  will  fweat  after- 
wards < 

Laxatrveneft,  or  loofimefs  of  body,  is  an  indication  df 
the  heat  of  the  liver ;  and  on  the  contrary,  cofti venefi 
indicates  the  dry  yellows^  or  difcafes  of  the  gall. 

If  a  horfe  ftrikes  at  his  belly  with  his  foot,  it  is  a  fign 
of  the  cholic  ;  but  if  in  ftriking  he  fifks  his  uil  alfb,  then 
either  bots  or  wqrms  are  indicated. 

If  a  horfe  lies  much  on  his  left  fide,  it  is  a  fign  of  the 
fpleen;  and  if  on  the  right  fide,  of  the  heat  of  the 
liver ;  and  if  he  be  reftlefs,  it  is  probable  it  may  be 
caufed  by  bots  and  worm?:,  cholic,  or  gripiiig  in  the 
belly ;  but  If  he  fpreads  himfelf  abroad,  it  indicates  the 
dropfy;  and  if 'he  groans  when  he  is  down,  it  betokens 
a  ftck  fpleen,  moift  yellows,  bots,  or  film  broken  ;  bdt  if 
he  is  not  able  to  rife  when  he  is  down^  it  is  a  fign  either 
of  a  mortal  weaknefs^  or  foundering  in  the  body  aiid 
legs. 

Signs  may  aHb  be  taken  from  the  urine  of  a  horfe | 
thefe,  according  to  fome  authors,  are  accounted  not  fo 
material  and  certain  as  thofe  from  the  dung  are,  yet 
others  again  fay^  they  are  more  certain;     And 

That  if  a  horfe  in  his  ficknefs  ftales  dear,  and  It  be* 
ing  fa^*ed  and  fet  by,  there  be  no  fediment  in  it,  it  is  an 
indication  of  a  growing  diftem|>er ;  but  if  the  urine  turn 
of  a  reddifh  or  yellowifti  colour,  and  has  either  a  cloud 
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.  Ywimming  in  it^  that  is  not  black  or  earthy,  and  a  fedi^ 
ment  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  have  a  rank 
fmell,  it  (hews  that  the  difeafc  is^  beginning  to  break  5 
but  if  the  cloud  be  of  an  earthy  or  black  colour,  cohering 
in  a  body  without  parting,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  difeafe  will 
prove  morul. 

Again,  if  a  horfe^s  urine  be  different  at  different  times, 
iometimes  giving  indications  of  foundnefs,  and  at  other 
times  of  ficknefs,  it  then  intimates  there  is  a  malignity 
in  the  difeafe,  proceeding  from  an  inequality  of  the  com- 
profition  of  the  blood,  which  al(b  caufes  an  inequality  in 
its  motion. 

Urine  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  rather  thick  than  thin, 
of  a  ftrong  fmcll,  and  piercing  quality,  is  reckoned 
healthful,  found,  and  good ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  of  a  deep/  red  tinflure,  either  liici  or  inclining  to 
blobd,  then  the  horfe  has  either  had  too  great  heats 
by  being  over-/iddeu,  or  ridden  too  early  after  winter 
grafs. 

If  a  horfc's  urine  be  of  a  high  colour,  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  like  old  March  beer,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  an  in- 
flammation in  his  body,  and  he  has  taken  a  furfeit;  if  it 
bear  a  little  cream  at  the  top,  it  indicates  a  weaknefs  in 
the  back,  or  confumption  of  the  feed ;  but  a  green  one, 
is  a  kind  of  a  confumption  in  the  body ;  with  bloody 
ftrokes  is  a  fign  of  an  ulcer '  in  the  kidnies ;  and  one 
that  is  black,  thick,  and  cloudy,  indicates  approaching 
death. 

The  dung  of  a  horfe^  is  thp  beft  difcoverer  of  his  in- 
ward parts :  the  colour  or  complexion  of  which  ought 
to  be  well  obferved,  when  he  is  in  beft  health,  and  at 
beft  feeding  ;  and  as  he  is  found  (o  alter,  fo  a  judgment 
is  to  be  made,  either  of  his  health  or  ficknefs.  But  to 
be  more  particular : 

If  his  dung  be  clear,  crifp,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
caft,  banging  together,  and  not  feparating,  more  than 
as  it  is  broke  by  its  own  weight  in  falling,  and  is 
neithef  fo  thick  nor  fo  thin,  but  that  it  will  flat  a  little 
on  the  ground,  and  indeed  both  in  fcent  and  fubftance, 
rcfemble  the  ordure  of  a  found  man,  then  he  is  clean,  ^ 
'  well  fed,  and  without  imperfedion. 

if  again  his  firft  and  fecond  dung  be  well  coloured, 

i'et  fail  from  him  in  round  knots  or  pellets,  and  the  reft 
)e  good,  it  is  not  much  matter  ;  for  it  is  only  an  indi- 
cation  that  he  has  eaten  bay  lately,  and  that  will  al- 
ways Gome  away  firft;   but  if  all  his- dung  be  alike, 
;   then  it  is  a  fign  of  foul  feeding,  and  that  he  has  eaten 
either  too  much  hay,  or  too  much  litter,  and  too  little 


corn. 


When  his  dung  is  in  round  pellets,  and  blackifii  or 
bfov/n,  it  is  a  fign  of  inward  heat  in  the  body;  if  it  be 
greafy,  of  foulnefs,  and  that  the  greafe  is  melted,  but 
cannot  cfome  away. 

If  he  voids  greafe  in  grofs  fubftance  with  his  dung, 
and  it  is  white  and  clear,  and  comes  away  kindly,  he  is 
in  no  danger;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  yellow  or 
putrefied,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  the  greafe  has  lain  long 
in  his  body,  and,  if  not  prevented}  that  fickneis  will 
cnfue« 


Again,  if  the  dung  be  ftrong  and  hard,  it  indicate 
that  ne  has  had  too  ftrong  heats,  and  tha't  he  will  after- 
wards be  coftive,  if  it  be  not  prevented  ;  if  it  be  pale 
and  loofe,  it  indicates  either  inward  coldnefs  of  body, 
or  too  much  moift  and  corrupt  feeding,  but  if  the  dung 
is  ftinking,  it  fiisws  the  heat  of  the  liver ;  byt,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  have  no  fmell,  the  coldnefs  of  the  liver  j 
but  if  it  be  undigefted,  then  it  is  an  indication  either  oi 
a  confumption,  or  of  a  dry  malady. 

Signs  may  alfo  be  taken  from  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe, 
which  may  be  very  plainly  ftlt  upon  his  temples,  and 
forc-lcgs  ;  but  as  that  method  has  not  yet  obtained, 
among  the  experienced  in  that  way,  I  Ihall  pafs  it 
over. 

But  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  as  to  the  figns  of  ficknefs  in  horfe  , 
it  ought  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult tafk  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  - 
difeafes  of  brute  beafts,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  even  fiarriers  themfelvcs  are  ofcea 
miftaken,  as  to  the  figns,  becaufe  they  can  only  judge 
by  outward  appearances;  and  efpecialfy  becaufe . there 
are  many  difeafe*,  that  have  the  fame  common  fy mp-' 
toms ;  and  although  a  ptrfon  may  by  them  be  aflured 
that  a  horfe  has'  a  fe-ver,  or  a  ftrangury,  yet  he  can 
fcarcely  at  the  fame  time  be  certain,  without  a  very 
nice  examination,  whether  he  may  not  have  an  iivflam- 
mation  in  the  pleura,  or  in  his  kidnies  ;  for  the  fi^ns 
that  thefe  animals  ufually  give  in  the  affedlions  of  par- 
ticular parts,  is  tiieir  turning  ^heir  heads  towards  that 
part,  and  indeed  that  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on; 
for  a  horfe  may  tur^i  his  head  to  the  right  fide  of  his 
belly,  and  thereby  a  perfon  may  be  miftaken  in  fuppd- 
fing  that  diftemper  to  be^  a  difeafcd  liver,  as  the  horCs 
often  givfes  the  fame  fign  in  the  cholifc. 

SIDE;  to*  ride  a  horfe  fide  ways,,  is  to  paflTage 
him,  ta  make  him  go  upon  two  treads,  one  of  which 
is  marked  1)y  his  flioulders,  and  the  other  by  his 
haunches. 

SIDE-LAYS,  (with  Hunters)  dogs  fet  in  the  way  to- 
let  flip  at  a  deer  as  he  partes  by. 

SIGUETTE  ;  is  a  caveflTon  with  teeth  or  notches, 
that  is,  a  femicircle  of  hollow. and  vau'ted  iron,  with 
teeth  like  a  faw,  confiftihg  of  two  or  three  pieces  joined 
with  hinges,  and  mounted  with  i  head-ftall,  and  two 
ropes,  as  if  they  were  the  cavcjfl'on  that  in  former 
times  were  wont  to  be  put  upon  the  nofe  of  a  fiery, 
ftiff'-headed  horfe,  in  order  to  keep  ^h^m  in  fubjcc- 
tion. 

'  There  is  a  fort  of  figuette,^  that  is,  a  round  iron,  all 
of  one  piece,  fewed  under  the  nofe-band  of  the  bridle,. 
that  it  may  not  be  in  view.. 

SINEW,,  to  unfinew  a  horfe,  isto  cut  the  tendons  en 
the  fide  of  his  head. 

A  horfe  is  (aid  to  be  finew-fljrunk  when  he  is  over- 
rid,  and  fo  borne  down  with  fatigue,  that  he  bscomes 
gaunt-bellied,,  through  a  ftiftiiefs  and  contradtion  of  the 
two  finews,  that  are  under  his  beliy. 
SINEW  SPRUNG,,  is  a  violent  attoint^  or  ov^r-rcacb, 
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in  which  a  horfe  ftrjkcs  his  toe,  or  binder  feet,  againft 
the  fincw  of  the  fore-leg. 

For  cramps  or  convulfions  in  the  finews:  thefe  are 
violent  contrailions  or  drawings  together  of  the  limbs, 
cither  throughout  the  whole  bpdy,  or  particularly  in 
Qflc  limb  or  member ;  and  proceed  frofti  caufes  either 
niitural  or  accidental  ;  if  from  natural  caufes,  they  pro- 
ceed either  from  too  great  fuliiefs  or  cmptinefs. 

When  they  proceed  from  fulncfs,  they  are  caufed  by 
a  furfeit,  cither  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  the,  want  of 
proper -ev  acuation. 

When  from  emptincf?,  they  proceed  frofn  too  frequent, 
and  too  plentiful  blood-lettings,  or  too  much  and  violent 
purgings,  or  too  hard  labour  ;  all  which  fill  the  hollow- 
pefs  of  the  finews  with  cold,  windy  vapour,  which  are 
the  only  great  caufes  of  convulfions. 

If  they  proceed  from  accidental  caufes,  then  it  is 
cither  from  feme  wound  received,  where  a  finew  has 
been  but  half  cut  afunder,  or  only  prrcked,  which  pre- 
fently  caufes  a  convulfion  all  over  the  body. 

The  figns  of  the  diftempcr  are,  the  horfe  will  carry 
bis  neck  liifF,  and  will  not  be  able  to  fHr  it ;  his  bacic 
will  rife  up  like  the  back  of  a  camel,  or  like  a  bended 
bow  ;  his  crupper  will  (hrink  inward,  his  fore- legs  will 
ftand  clofc  together,  and  his  belly  will  be  clung  up  to 
bis  back-bone  ;  wh  .n  he  lies  down  he  will  not  be  able 
to  rife,  efpecially  from  the  weaknefs  of  his  hinder 
Uoibs. 

The  cure :  Firft  fweat  him,  cither  by  burying  in  a 
horfe  dunghill,  or  clfc  by  applying  hot  blankets  doubled, 
about,  each  fide  of  his  heart,  and  body;  then  after  his 
fweat,  anoint  his  body  all  over  with  oilof  petroleum, 
for  that  is  much  better  than  oil  of  bay,  or  oil  of  cy- 
prefs. 

Then  give  him  to  drink  the  following  liquor : 

I'ake  one  drachm  of  afiafcetida,  with  annifeeds,  feeds 
of  fenugreek,  and  cummin  feeds,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  put  thefe  into  a  quart  of  ftrong  white  wine^ 
and  add  to  them  three  or  four  large  fpoonfuls  of  olive 
oil,  taking  care  to  keep  him  warm-  after  the  drink,  and 
to  feed  him  with  good  bean  bread,  and  warm  malhc?, 
made  of  malt,  ground^  and  warm  water ;  and  this  will, 
in  a  little  time,  reduce  ^his  finews  to  their  former 
ability. 

But  if  the  convulfion  came  accidentally,  as  by  the 
prick,  or  half  cut  of  a  finew,  then  fearch  for  the  wounded 
finew,  and,  with  a  pair  of  fheers,  clip  it  afunder,  and.  the 
convulfion  will  ceafe,  " 

But  if  it  be  only  a  crainp,  and  but  in  one  limb,  then 
rub  or  chafe  the  grieved  part  with  a  hard  wifp,  or  hay* 
rope,  and  the  pain  will  ceafe. 

SINGLE,  (yviih  Hunters)  the  tail  of  a  roe-buck,  or 
any  other  di^^r. 

SIT*FAST,  \  3,  mabdy  in  a  horfe»  bting  an 

STICK' FA  ST,  3  hard  knob,  even  as  hard  as  a 
horn,  that  grows  on  a  horfe's  fkin,  under  the  fadJle, 
faft  to  his  fleQi,  which  comes  by  a  faddle-gall,  or  bruife ; 
wbich  not  tmpofihumating^  the  fkin  falls  down,  and  looks 
lik'*  a  hard  piece  of  leather. 

The  method  of  curing  it,  is  to  take  a  long  nail,  with 


a  point  turned  invirards,  and  with  that,  to  take*  hold  of- 
the  edge  of  the  dead  fkin  or  horn,  which  will  rife  from 
the  found  fkin,  and  with  a  fharp  knife  cut  away  the 
dead  and  hard  fkin  from  the  found  flefh ;  and  to  heal  it 
up,  by  pouring  hot  butter  into  it  morning  and  evcning,[ 
and  when  the  flefh  is  made  even,  dry  and  fkin  it,  either 
with  the  powder  of  honey  and  lime,  or  with  foot  and 
cream  mixed  together,  or  wafh  the  wound  either  with 
urine  or  white  wine,  and  dry  it  up  with  the  powder  of 
oyfler- (hells  burnt,  or  bole  ammoniac. 

SKITTISH  Horse;  is  one  that  leaps  in  (lead  of  going 
forward,  and  does  not  let  out  or  part  from  the  hand  freely, 
nor  employ  himfelf  as  he  ought  to  do. 

SKY- LARK:  there  is  a  great  difference  between  one 
(kv-lark  and  another,  for  one  may  not  be  worth  two-pence, 
wnen  another  (hall  be  worth  two  pounds. ' 

This  bird  is  very  hardy,  and  will  live  upon  any  food  in 
a  manner,  fo  that  he  have  but  once  a  week  a  turf  of  three- 
leaved  grafs. 

This  bird  is  later  than  the  wood-!ark  by  almoit  tw<» 
months,  for  as  the  wood-lark  hath  young  ones  ici 
March,  the  iky- lark  hath  rarely  any  till  the  middle  of 
May. 

But  though  in  winter  we  fee. great  flocks  of  thefe 
birds,  yet  we  find  the  fewefl  of  their  nefis  of  any  birdsi 
that  are  known  to  be  fo  plentiful. 

They  commonly  build  in  corn,  or  high  grafs  mca* 
dow$,  and  have  ufually  three  or  four  in  a  neft,  rarely^ 
if  ever,  exceeding  that  number. 

The  young  may  be  taken  at  a  fortnight  old,  and  will 
be  brought  up  almofl  with  any  meat ;  but  if  they  hare 
at  firfl  fheep's  heart  and  egg  chopped  together,  till  they 
be  about  three  weeks  old,  or  till  they  will  feed  ihem« 
felves,  it  will  not  be  amifs  ^  and  when  they  come  to 
feed  themfelves,  give  them  oat-meal^  hemp- feed,  and 
bread,  mingled  together  with  a  little  egg,  but  let^  the 
hemp-feed  be  bruifed  ;  but  you  muft  be  fure  at  firft  to 
chufe  fuch  feed  as  have  good  fweet  kernels,  or  it  will  do 
them  no  good» 

Being  brought  up  young,  thefe  birds  may  be  trained 
to  any  thing,  but  you  muft  be  fure  to  give  them  fand  at 
the  bottom  of  their  cagi?,  and  to  let  ihem  have  a  frefh 
turf  every  week ;  but  they  muft  have  .  no  perches  in 
thtir  cages,  as  the  wood*lark,  for  thefe  are  field 
birds. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  an  old  fky-lark^  it 
may  be  done  with  an  hobby  and  nets,  as  the  wood-lark 
is  catched.     Sie  Wood-Lark. 

Rut  there  are  alfo  other  ways  for  it  in  dark  nights 
with  a  trammel  net,  of  thirty-fix  yards  long,  and  fix 
yards  over,  run  through  with  fix  ribs  of  packthread, 
which  ribs  at  the  ends  arc  put  upon  two  pole?,  fixteea 
feet  long,  made  lefi'cr  at  each  end,  and  fo  drawn  between 
two  men,  half  a  yard  from  the  ground  every  fix  ftep?, 
touching  the  ground  to  caufc  the  birds  to  iiy  up,  other- 
wife  the  net  may  be  carried  over  them,  without  dilturbing 
them  ;  fo  when  you  hear  them  fly  againft  the  net  clap  it 
down,  and  they  are  fafe  under  it. 

Tnis  net  will  not  only  take  fky-larks,  but  all  other 
forts  of  birds  (hat  come  near,  fuch  as  partridges,  quails^ 

woodcocks^ 
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woodcocks,  fnlpcs^  ficMfiires,  tic.  and  almoft  in  every 
dark  night. 

Another  way  of  taking  them,  is  with  a  |>air  of  day 
nets,  and  a  glaf^,  which  is  fine  fport  in  a  clear  frofty 
morning  j  thefe  ncs  are  commonly  feven  feet  deep,  and 
fifteen  Jong,  knit  with  French  mefii,  and  very  fine 
thread ;  thefe  nets  take  all  forts  of  birds  that  come 
within  their  compafs. 

Thefe  larks  are  alfo  taken  with  a  low  bell,  With  a 
great  light  carried  in  a  tub,  both  by  one  man,  and  the 
jjet  by  another,  or  the  bell  is  carried  by  one  man,  as 
alfo  the  tub  and  candles,  and  the  net  by  another ;  and 
the  ligbt  and  thefe  little  bells  together,  fo  amazes  the 
birds,  that  they  lie  for  dead,  and  fo  the  net  is  toiled  over 
thera.  *  . 

This  method  of  birding  has  a  great  conveniency  be* 
yond  the  trammel  net ;  for  with  the  beH  the  fowlers 
can  go  among  the  buihes,  by  rivers,  and  (haw- fides, 
where  the  fnipes  and  woodcocks  commonly  lie,  and  it  is 
a  fure  way  of  taking  a  covey  of  partridges. 

The  laft  way  of  taking  larks,  is  in  a  great  fnow,  by 
taking  an  hundred,  or  two  hundred  yards  of  packthread, 
faftening  at  every  fix  inches  a  noofe  made  of  horfe- 
bair,  two  hairs  are  fufficient,  if  they  be  twifted  to- 
getber  ;  the  more  line  the  better,  becaufe  it  will  reach 
.  the  greater  length,  and  of  confequence  afford  the  more 
fport*. 

'  Then  at  every  twenty  jrards  you  muft  have  a  little 
fifck  to  thruft  into  the  ground,  and  fo  go  on  till  it  be 
all  fet;  when  you  have  done  this,  (batter  fpme  white 
cats  amons  the  noofes,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
yott  will  find  the  larks  flock  thither ;  when  three  or 
(bur  are  taken,  take  them  ouf^  or  elfe  they  will  make 
Ae  others  fly ;  and  when  you  are  at  one  end,  they  will 
be  at  the  other  end  feeding ;  fo  that  you  need  not  fear 
(baring  them  away,  for  it  makes  them  more  eager  at 
(heir  food. 

'  If  the  fnow  fall  not  till  alter  Chriftmas,  thefe  birds 
feldom  or  never  prove  good  for  finging ;  as  for  thofe  you 
intend  to  keep  for  finging,  take  them  in  Qclober,  and 
Ihen  they  wilt  fing  a  little  after  Chriftmas. 

Of  thofe  chufe  out  the  Aratghteft,  largeft  bird,  and 
Ke  that  has  the  moft  white  upon  his  tail,  for  thefe  are 
the  moft  ufiial  mark^  of  a  cock. 

As  for  a  cage,  you  mutt  let  it  be  a  large  one,  with  a 
dtfli  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end,  and  put  alfo  fome 
water,  when  you  place  the  turf  in  it,  for  the  water 
caufcs  the  turf  to  grow  in  the  cnge, 

If  you  find  him  wild,  tie  his  wings  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  till  he  becomes  both  acquainted  and  tame ;  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  him  pretty  orderly,  untie  his 
wings,  flill  letting  him  hang  at  the  fame  place  that  he 
did. 

This  old  bird's  food  muft  be  hemp-feed,  bread,  and 
a  few  white  oats,  for  be  takes  great  delight  in  hulking 
the  cpats ;  and  when  he  begins  to  fing,  give  him  once  a 
w«ck  a  hard  egg,  or  (bred  him  a  little  boiled  nnitton, 
or  veal,  or  (beep's  heart;  but  you  muft  not  give  him, 
or  any  other  bird,  any  fait  meat,  nor  bread  that  is  any 
thing  falt» 


SLABBERING-BIT.    Sa  MASTiOADOtrE. 

SLACK  A  Leg,  is  fatd  of  a  borfe,  when  he  trips  or 
(tumbles. 

SLACK  THE  Hanix,  is  to  flack  die  bridle,  or  give 
the  horfe  head.  "^ 

SLIMING,  (in  Falconry)  a  teri»  ufedof  a  hawk» 
muting  long-ways  in  an  entire  fubftance,  without  drop* 
pin^any  thing. 

SLOT,  (with  Hunters)  the  view  or  print  of  a  ftagV 
foot  in  the  ground. 

SLOUGHT,  (Hunting-term)  a  herd,  or  company  of 
fome  fort  of  wild  beafts,  as  a  flought  of  bears. 

SLOUTH-HOUND,  |  a  dog  fo  called  inScodand^ 

SLUTH-HOUND,  J  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
rache,  and  in  colour,  for  the  moft  part,  brown  or  (andy^ 
fpotted. 

Thefe  animals  are  endowed  with  fo  exquifite  a  (enfe 
of  fmelling,  that  they  will  folfow  the  foot-fteps  of 
thieves,  and  purfue  them  with  violence,  till  they  over* 
take  them ;  nay,  though  a  thief  (bould  take  the  .water,, 
they  will  follow  him,  and  never  be  quiet^  till  they  have 
got  what  they  feek  for;  for  it  was  a  common  cuftom  \t^ 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  people 
were  ufed  to  live  much  upon  theft,  that  if  fuch  a  dog 
brought  his  leader  to  any  houfe,  where  entrance  was 
denied  them,  then  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  both, 
tbe  ftolen  eoods  and  the  thief  alfo,  uere  therein. 

SNAFFLE,  after  the  EngliOi  fafliion,  is  a  very  Sen- 
der bitt-mouth,  without  any  tranches :  the  Englilh  make 
much  ufeof  them,  and  formerly  hardly  ufed  any  other  for 
common  riding  1  at  prefent,  however^  curbs  are  muck 
in  ufe,  of  which  that  called  the  Wevmouth  bitt,  is  the 
moft  approved,  where  the  fnaffle  ancf  the  curb  are  ufed 
together  with  feparate  reins,  but  only  one  head-ftall^  &c^ 

SNAFFLE,  OR  Small-watering  Bitt,  is  com- 
monly afcatch-mouth  accounted,  with  two  Very  lit:lc 
ftraight  branches,  and  a  curb,  mounted  with  a  head-ftall^ 
and  two  long  reins  of  Hungary  leather. 

SNAILS  may  be  prevented  from  injuring  tulips  and 
other  bulbous  roots,  by  covering  them  with  frames  four 
inches  high,  and  grated  fo  clofe^with  iron  wire,  that 
none  of  thefe  vermin  can  get  through  to  injure  them. 
1  he  method  ufed  by  gardeners  to  ca:ch  fnails,  is  to  feek 
them  out  by  break  of  day,  or  after  rain,  when  they  come 
out  of  their  hiding-places  to  (eek  food.  Snails  are  com- 
monly found  on  wall-fruit,  and  in  a  dewy  morning  you 
may  eafily  find  where  they  chiefly  refortj  but  the  better 
way  is  to  difcover  their  haunts  ia  a  bard  winter,  where 
they  may  eafily  be  deftroyed.  They  generally  are  to  be 
found  in  holes  of  walls,  under  thorns,  behind  clofe 
hedges,  or  old  trees.  You  (hould  be  careful  not  to 
pluck  the  ffiiit  they  have  begun  to  eat,  for  they  will  not 
begin  a  fecond  until  they  have  finiftied  the  firft.  If  you 
fet  boards,  bricks,  or  tiles;  hollow  againft  your  pales, 
walls,  &c.  they  will  creep  under  them  for  flicker  j  wherc^ 
about  Michaelmas,  they  may  be  found^  as  in  thofe  places 
they  get  for  fccurity  during  the  winter;  December  t% 
the  p^-oper  time  to  deftroy  them,  as  they  may  eafily  then 
be  found  as  above. 

SNAKES  and  Adders.    To  dri^e  them  from  the 

garden^ 
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pnfcn,  plant  wormwood  in  various  parts  of  it,  and  thejr 
vrill  not  c  'me  near  it. 

Or,  fmokc  the  place  with  h  rtfliorn,  or  lily  root.% 
burnt  in  a  fire-pan,  and  they  will  flv  from  the  place. 

Or,  old  fhoes  burnt,  or  other  {linking  ftufF,  will  drive 
tbem  away ;  or  afh  tree  boughs,  while  green  leaves  are 
on  them,  hid  about  your  ground,  will  have  the  fame 
cffea. 

Or,  talcc  a  handful  of  onions,  and  ten  river  crab-fifh, 
bc^t  them  well  together,  and  lay  it  in  the  place  where 
thcf  come,  and  you  may  kill  many  of  them  together. 

SNAP.  Snap-angling  is  with  two  large  hooks  tied 
back  to  back,  and  one  fmalicr  to  fix  your  bait  on.  Your 
tackle  muft  be  very  ftrong,  and  your  line  not  quite  fo 
long  as  your  rod,  with  a  lartre  cork  float,  leaded  enough 
to  make  it  fwim  upright*  Your  bait  muft  not  be  above 
four  inches  long.  As  foon  as  ever  you  perceive  the 
toik  to  be  drawn  under  water,  ftrike  very  ftrongly  with* 
out  giving  the  fifli  time,  otherwife  he  will  throw  the 
bait  out  of  his  mouth.  When  you  find  he  is  hooked, 
mafter  him  as  foon  as  you  can,  and  with  your  landing- 
net  under  him  get  him  out  of  the  water.  Some  prefer 
a  double  fpring  hook, 'and  put  the  bait  on  by  thrufting 
the  wire  into  the  middle  of  its  fide,  and  through  its 
mouth,  fewing  up  the  mouth  afterwards.    Set  Angling. 

SNARE }  a  trap  or  gin  to  catch  beafts,  birds,  &c. 
among  filhermen,  a  wirc-gin,  ftalUnet,  or  wile. 

SNET.  (Hunting-term  J  the  fat  of  all  forts  of  deer. 

SNIGGLING,  OR  Broggling  for.  Eels,  is  an- 
other rctnaikable  method  of  taking  them,  and  is  only  to 
be  pra^fed  on  a  warm  day  when  the  waters  are  low. 
This  requires  a  ftrong  line  of  filk,  and  a  fmall  hook 
batted  with  a  lob-worm.  Put  the  line  into  the  cleft  of 
a  ftick,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bait,  and  then 
thruft  it  into  (uch  holes  and  places  before- mentioned, 
where  he  is  fuppofcd  to  lurk  ;  and  it  there  be  one  there, 
h  is  great  odds  but  he  takes  your  bait.  Some  put  that 
part  of  the  line  next  the  hook  into  the  cleft ;  but  how- 
ever that  be,  it  n^uft  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  line  may 
be  difcngaged  from  the  ftick,  without  checking  the  eel 
when  he  takes  the  bait.  When  he  has  fwallowed  it,  he 
is  not  to  be  drawn  out  haflily,  but  after  he  is  pretty 
well  tired  with  pulling,  and  then  you  will  make  hint 
more  fecure.  , 

N.  B.  When  you  broggle  under  a  bridge  with  a  boat, 
take  care  it  does  not  ftrike  againft  the  bridge,  nor  dif- 
turb  the  water;  either  of  which  will  drive  them  into 
thefr  hole?  fo  for,  that  they  will  fcarcely  ever  bite.  The 
beft  and  largeft  eels  are  caught  in  the  Merfey  by  this 
method. 

SNIPES  ;  in  order  to  take  fnipcs,  take  a  large  nUm* 
ber  of  brrchen  twigs,  as  fifty  or  fixty,  or  more,  at  your 
pleafure,  and  lime  them  very  well  together. 

Having  done  :hhj  go  in  fearch  alter  fuch  places 
wh^  re  fnipe^  do  ufually  frequent,  which  may  be  known 
by  their  djng. 

They  will  lie  very  thick  in  thrfe  places,  where  thd 
water  lies  Open  hi  hard,  frofty,  or  fn-'wy  weather;  and 
having  taken  notice  of  the  place  where  tbcy  moflly  feed, 
kt  what  number  of  twigs  you  pleafe,  at  a  yard  diftance 


one  from  another,  aiYd  fet  them  Hoping,  fome  one  way, 
and  fome  another  j  then  retire  to  a  convenient  diftance 
from  the  place,  and  you  will  find  there  will  be  fcarcc 
one  fnipe  in  ten  will  mifs  the  lime-twigs,  by  reafon  that 
they  fpread  their  wings,  and  fetch  a  round  clofc  to  the 
ground,  before  ihey  alight. 

When  you  fee  any  taken,  do  not  ftir  at  firft,  for  he 
will  feed  with  the  twigs  under  his  wings,  and  as  others 
come  over  the  place,  he  will  be  a  means  to  entice  tbeoi 
down  to  him. 

When  you  fee  the  coaft  clear,  and  that  there  are  not 
many  that  are  not  taken,  you  may  then  take  them  up, 
faftcnrng  one  or  two  of  them,  that  the  others  flying  over, 
may  alight  at  the  f%mc  place. 

If  there  be  any  other  open  place,  near  to  that  where 
you  have  planted  your  twig?^  you  muft  beat  them  lip : 
the  reafon  why  they  delight  to  haunt  open  places,  and 
where  fprings  run  with  a  gentle  ftream,  is^bccaufe  they 
cannot  feed,  by  reafon  of  their  bills,  in  places  that  arc 
hard  and  ftony,  and  about  thefe  plaflies  in  fnowy  weather 
they  very  much  refjrt. 

SNORT  J  is  a  certain  found,  that  a  horfe,  full  of  fire, 
breathes  through  his  noftrils,  and  founds  as  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  expel  fomething  that  is  in  Ms  nofe,  and  hindered 
him  from  taking  breathe 

The  noife,  or  found,  is  perfi^rmed  by  the  means  of  t 
ctrtilage  within  the  noftrils. 

Horfes  of  much  mettle  fnort  when  you  ofter  to  hold 
them  in. 

To  SOAR ;  to  fly  high  as  fome  Krdif'drr. 

SOAR-AGE,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  dcd  of  hawksi 
to  fignify  the  firft  year  of  their  age. 

SOAR-HAWK;  is  a  hawk  (o  called  from  (he  firft 
taking  her  from  the  eyrie,  till  (he  has  mewed,  or  caft 
her  feathers :  thefe,  as  well  a$  the  branches,  are  to  b^ 
diligently  taught,  and  the  falconer  muft  bnng  them  off 
from  their  ill  cuftom  of  carrying,  by  giving  mem  larg6 
trains,  by  which  mean$  they  wilt  learn  to  abide  on  tnd 
quarry.     See  the  Article  Sparrow-Hawk^ 

SOHO.  The  word  ufed  to  denote  a  hire  found  fittttf. 

SOILING  THfi  HoRs^f,  Without  poffibility  of  d.f- 
pute,  is  a  confidcration  of  the  firft' maghitude.  To  feed, 
lie,  and  roam  at  Urge,  upofi  the  gra^  of  the  earth,  aha 
to  have  his  body  con  ft  an  tlv  w.*tted  with  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven, is  the  natural  ftate  of  the  horfe,  in  which,  by  con- 
fcquence,  he  muft  enjoy  a  fupenor  portion  of  health 
and  happinefs,  and  without  an  occafional  recurrence  td 
which,  he  can  on^.y  po/Tefs  a  partial  and  ii.fpffrfed  thzrt 
of  either.  We  ftiall,  therefore,  ih  place  of  argument 
appeal  to  men's  conftant  experience,  and  without  hefita* 
tion,  lay  it  down  as  a  rale,  that  in  order  to  cool  and  re- 
invigorate  the  limbs,  and  purify  the  blood  and  juices  of 
horfes,  and  to  enable  them  to  endure  to  their  lateft 
period,  it  is  abfolutcly  neceflary  that  (hey  be  allo^^cd  an 
annual  run,  of  at  leaft  fix  weeks  ^t  (px\t\g  grafs.  Where 
horfes  cannot  be  fpared  frOm  the  ftable,  the  ufual.fubfti- 
tute  l^n  town,  is  to  foil  them  at  home  upon  green  tares  $ 
this,  at  leaft,  furely  never  need  be  ofifiitted,  bei.  g  withiii 
the  reach  of  almoft  every  keeper  of  hoifes.  We  will  bare- 
ly repeat  the  old  caution,  to  give  it\t  ^xttn  meat  fftfb, 
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becaufe  if  kept  till  its  juices  be  cxhaW,  it  not  only  be- 
comes ufelefs  as  to  the  original  intent,  but  tough  and  in- 
digeftibl?,  and  apt. to  occasion  dangerous  obftru^^ions* 

Natural  grafs,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  is  fuperior,  and 
more  likely  to  anf^cr  tUc  intended  purpofe  of  ftabie 
fo)rmg,  than  tares  or  any  other  herbage;  irom  repeated 
trials  ic  has  been  found,  that  horfcs  and  horned  cattle 
prefer  it  to  all  other  green  meat,  without  even  except- 
ing, the  fo  often  and  highly  celebrated  lucerr.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  artificial  grafTes  is  an  important  object,  but 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  fuperior  quality  of 
the  natural,  either  green  or  dry.  When  the  vaft  confe- 
quence  o^  grafs  is  confidered,  both  in  relation  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  the  negle<Sled  ftafe  of  our  meadows  and 
pafture  lands,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  may  well  be 
wondered  at,  and  the  qucftion  naturally.«(kt*d,  why  the 
fimple  herbage  Ihould  not  be  cultivated  with  the  fame 
care  and  affiJuity  as  corn :  it  has  been  known  to  repay 
imntcnfely  the  expencc  of  manure,  of  pure  and  good  feed 
brought  from  a  confiderabte  diftance,  and  of  the  moft  at- 
tentive culture.  /There  cannot  be  a  more  improvident 
Eraflice,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  view,  than  withh- 
olding fo  tenacioufly  old,  foul,  and  unproductive  mea« 
dow  from  the  plough ;  the  breaking  up  of  which  would 
pay  fo  abundantly  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  {till  more 
largely  in  the  fucceeding  grafs  crops.  It  is  obvious  no- 
thing more  is  needed,  in  this  cafe,  than  to  adopt  im- 
proved methods  of  laying  down  to  grafs. . 

Previous  to  turning  a  horfe  to  grafs,  it  has  been  the 
cudom  with  foijDe  to*  call  in  the  affiftance  of  medicine; 
we  know  of  no  neceifity  for  fuch  ftcps,  with  the  excep- 
tion indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  fhould  be  exceffive  plethoric, 
or  full  of  blood,  dull,  and  heavy-eyed,  it  would  be  high- 
ly proper  to  bleed  him-a  few  days'before  his  departure: 
the  eyes  of  horfes,  in  fuch  ftate  of  body,  are  in  great 
dspger  while  feeding  abroad.  Abridge  his  clothing,  and 
accuftom  him  to  the  cold  by  degrees ;  and  if  you  turn 
bim  into  the  pafture  upon  the  approach  of  night,  accord, 
ing  to  the  advice  of  Mr,  Marfliall,  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional fecurity  againft  catching  cold;  fince  the  charms 
of  nis  new  fituation  will  induce  him  to  rove  about,  until 
the  morning  fun  (hall  have  prepared  him  a  warm  and  dry 
couch,  on  which  he  may  repofe  in  fafety. 

if  the  feet  be  too  ftrong  and  deep^  take  down  the 
cruft  with  difcretion,  that  the  frog  may  come  fairly  in 
contaft  with  the  earth.  The  proper  grafa  (hoes  are  nar- 
row tips,  juft  wide  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  cruft, 
and  prevent  jts  being  broken,  and  the  infpeftion  of  the 
farrier  is  neceflary,  at  leaft  once  a  month,  to  replace  in 
fcafe  of  wear  or  accident,  and  to  prevent  the.  too  great 
length  of  the  toe;  in  very  dry  feafons,  and  hard  paftures, 
and  where  horfes  are  much  driven  by  the  flies,  their  feet 
will  demand  conftant  attention,  or  they  may  come  up 
with  the  cruft  fo  fplintered  and  danrtaged,  as  fcarcely  to 
afford  fufficient*hold  for  a  (hoe.  If  a  fervant  be  fent  to 
in(pt&.  horfes, at  grafs,  and  ihere  fhould  be  a  neceflity  for 
employing  a  country  blackfmitb,  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
reftrain  him  from  his  favourite  operation  upon  the  frog, 
the  binders,  or  the  fole. 
The  grafs  of  the  fiilt-niar(hes  is  univerfally  celebrated 


for  Its  alterative  »nd  reftorative  qualities  ;  it  powerfuHf 
provokes  the  different  fecretions  at  firft,  until  having 
b . come  habitual  to  the  conftitution,  h  nourlQieS  in  the 
fime  degree:  the  farriers  fay,  it  will  cure  every  malady 
of  the  horie  except  rotteanefs  ;  and  rhele  dodlors  imi- 
tate their  betters,  who  when  they  nave  inefFefluaily  ex- 
haufted  their  whole  art  upon  a  natienr,  always  fend  him  to 
Bath.  Thofe  paftures  vviihin  reach  of  the  London  ma-^^ 
iiure,  are  deemed  infalubrious  on  that  account,  as  being 
forced  and  rank;  the  gramineous  produiSl  of  low,  (ftiny 
foils,  is  alio  focr,  and  di!fe<Sllve  in  nouriflnient ;  fwcct, 
herbaceous,  upland  graf>  having  in  ail  accounts,  the  pre- 
ference for  horfes :  h»l!y  paftures  are  preferable,  and  in  z 
ftill  higher  degree  for  foals. 

In  our  fortunate  climate,  fo  free  of  dangerous  ex- 
tremes, a  horfe  may  run  all  the  fummer  in  defiance  of 
heat  or  infesils,  and  will  be  much  better  in  health  than 
he  could  poffibly  be  kept  in  the  ftable ;  but  if  enly  the 
ufual  period  of  foiling  be  allowed  Jiim,  thar  2s  to  iay,  a 
month  or  two,  no  doubt  but  cv^ery  one  would  choofe  to 
have  it  early,  whilft  the  grafs  is  young,  and  the  heat 
moderate  ;  choice  (hould  alfo  be  made  of  paftures  well 
(haded,  and  well  watered. 

Cutting  grafs,  and  caiting  it  to  the  ftable,  it  an  im-^ 
menfe  faving  upon  a  farm ;  greater,  indeed,  than  could 
be  conceived,  until  repeated  by  experience  ;  the  quanti- 
ty of  dung  alfo  raifdd  by  that  means  is  an  important 
coniideration ;  but  the  attendant  inconvenience  is  the 
keeping  horfes  (hut  up  in  a  hot  and  unwholefomc  fia- 
ble,  at  the  very  fea(bn  when  lying  abroad  is  fo  natural 
and  beneficial  to  them  ;  in  truth,  poor  animals,  it  is 
a  trefpafs  upon  their  health  and  their  feelings;  it  if 
abridging  the  to^  fcanty  reward  of  their  never-ending 
labours. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  falt-mar(h^s,  a  few 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  metropolis,  wb^rc  horfes 
are  received;  and,  I  believe,  intelligence  thereupon  is 
ufually  to  be  obtained  at  one  of  the  inns  in  Smithfieid. 
As  to  the  other  places  of  reception  for  grazing  horfes 
around  London,  the  different  parks  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe are  to  be  preferred,  on  accoynt  of  the  (ecurity, 
^ood  attendance,  range,  and  (hade  —  the  merits  of 
Bufliey  and  Kempton  Parks  as  excellent  feeding  grounds^ 
whence  they  never  fail  to  return  full  of  nrm  good 
flefh. 

A  winter*s  run  at  grafs,  from  the  aftriftive  effed  of 
cold  upon  the  animal  fibre,  is  juftly  held  the  moft  na- 
tural and  efficacious  method  of  recovering  the  tone  of 
the  finews  in  over-worked  horfes;  it  is  farther  much  to 
be  preferred,  as  well  on  the  fcore  of  expenceas  of  health, 
to  (landing  unexercifcd,  and  ufelefs  in  the  ftable:  th«^ 
bnly  qucftion  is,  how  to  carry  this  meafurc  into  cffeSk 
with  judgment. 

Small,  indeed,  is  the  advantage,  in*  any  point  of  view, 
of  the  common  (hilliiig  and  eighteen- penny  methods, 
of  turning  a  horfe  oft  to  ftarve  all  the  winter  upon 
ftraw ;  for  the  benefit  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived to  his  limbs,  will  perhaps  be  fully  counter-ba<> 
lanced  by  the  impoverifhment  of  his  blood,  and  the 
confequen<  ruin  of  his  condition ;  and  when  taken  up 
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with  his  diftended  carcafe,  long  coat,  and  bare  bones> 
half  a  fummer  had  need  be  Ipent  in  bringing  him  to 
decent  order,  either  for  ufe  or  fale:  the  ^ring  grafs  is 
the  beft  remedy  to  repair  the  wafle  of  a  winter  (o  fpent, 
and  even  then  his  Hr(h  wi^l  melt  in  work  like  butter. 
To  be  wintered  abroad  to  any  Talutary  purpofe,  a  horfe 
«uft  have  •plenty  of  good  hay,  and  fuilicicnt  flicUer  by 
night  or  day,  againft  the  inclement  extremes  of  the  fca- 
fon,  in  a  dry  hove\  or  warm  ftraw-yard ;  but  if  to  this 
flionld  be  fuperadded  a  moderate  daily  allowance  of 
corn,  fuch  a  method  would  be  the  moll  po\aerful  re- 
ftorative,  of  which  the  nature  f  f  the  horfe  is  fufcepii- 
We.  Cerain  of  the  hardy,  common-bred,  ihick-hided 
,  horfes^  will  endure  the  utmofl  rigours  of  the  winter  un- 
Iheliered,  and  make  a  tolerable  fubfiftence  upon  the 
faint  and  Unfubftantal  herbage  of  tl^e  feafon ;  but  even 
thefc  would  be  better  by  all  the  coft,  for  more  liberal 
keepmg ;  others  will  make  a  fliift  barely  to  exift  under 
fuch  harih  treatment,  atid  a  random  view  of' this  leads 
inconfiderate  people,  who  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
benefits  of  a  winter's  run,  to  commit  the  barbarous 
folly  of  expofmg  emaciated  and  thin-flcinned  horfep, 
perhaps  juft  taken  from  a  hot  ftable,  upon  open  heaths 
or  marfces,  where  they  are  literally  tort\ired  to  death 
by  the  cold;  dying  by  inches,  under  all  the  hoirors  of 
an  intermittent.  Nature  (brinks  from  extremes,  and 
expands  herfelf  to  the  moderate  and  gradual  application 
only,  of  the  moft -proper  reinedies.  Experience  fully 
proves,  4hat  all  the  domeflic  anin^als  of  northern  cli- 
mates fhould  be  fheltered  by  night,  during  the  winter 
foafoa. 

SOLDIER'S  Ointment;  a  medicine  for  a  horfe 
diat  is  (houlder-fplaited,  which  you  may  prepare  after 
the  following  manner.  Take  twelve  ounces  of  frefh 
bay. leaves,  ten  ounces  of  rue,  four  ounces  of  mint;  fage, 
wormwood,  rofemary,  and  bafil,  of  each  two  ounces: 
five  pounds  of  olive  oil,  one  pound  of  yellow  wax,  and 
half  a  pound  of  Mabga  wine;  bruife  all  the  leaves,  and 
boil  the  whole  to  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe. 

SOLE  OF  A  Horse,  is  a  fort  of  a  horn,  that  is  much 
tenderer  than  the  other  horn  that  encompafles  the  foot, 
and  by  reafen  of  its  hardnefs,  is  properly  called  the  horn 
or  hoof. 

To  TAKE  OUT  THE  SOLE,  IS  to  do  it  wiihout 
touching  the  born  of  the  hoof,  for  if  you  take  ofF  the 
born,  you  make  a  hoof  caft. 

The  fole  is  taken  out  for  feveral  infirmities,  and  a 
borfe  that  has  been  unfoled,  will  recover  in  a  month's 
time. 

.  The  fok  ought  to  be  thick  and  ftrong,  and  the  whole 
lower, part  of  the  foot,  where  the  (hoe  is  placed,  hollow; 
when  a  (hoe  is  right  fet,  it  (bou!d  not  at  ail  reft  upon  the 
fole,  and  but  very  fcldom  touch  it. 

Crownet>  sole,  is  when  the  foot  is  &aped  like  the 
back  part  of  an  o}ihr-fhelI,  and  the  fole  higher  than  the 
iioof ;  fo  that  tke  whole  foot  is  quite  filled  up  on  the 
lower  part. 

High  SOLED;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fo,  whofe  fole 
is  JTound  uuderneaib,  fo  that  ic  is  higher  than  the  hoof. 


which  oftentimes  makes  a  horfe  halt,  and  hinders  the 
(hoeing  of  him,  unlefs  the  (hoe  be  vaulted. 

The  fl:oe  of  a  horfe  ought  to  be  fo  fet  upon  the  hoof, 
as  not  to  bear  upon  the  fole;  for  otherwife  the  fole 
would  be  hurt,  and. not  only  make  the  horfe  lame,  but 
corrupt  the  flefh  that  feparates  it  from  the  cofHn-bone. 

SORE  (with  Hunters)  a  male. deer  from  four  years 
old. 

SORING  (with  Sportfmen)  the  footing  of  a  hare  in 
open  fields ;  for  then  the  huntfmen  fey  (he  fores ;  but 
this  word  is  now  quite  obfolete. 

SORRANCES;  maladies  incident  to  horfcs,  and 
are  accounted  two-fc)ld,  as  either  an  evil  ftatc  or  com- 
pofition  of  a  horfe's  body,  which  is  to  be  difcerned 
either  by  the  (hipe,  number,  quantliy  or  fight,  of  the 
member  difcafed ;  or  it  is  the  loofening  and  divifion  of 
an  unity,  which  as  it  may  change  diverfely,  fo  jt  hat 
divers  names  accordingly  ;  for  if  fuch  a  loofening  and 
divifion  be  in  the  bone,  then  it  is  called  a  frafture,  if 
in  any  fle(hy  part,  a  wound  or  ulcer;  if  in  the  veins, 
a  rupture ;  if  in  the  finews,  a  convulUon  or  cramp,  if 
in  the  (kin,  an  excoriation.    Far  the  cure^Ju  Wfi^TEKfor 

SORRANCES. 

SORREL;  is  a  reddi.Ti  colour,  with  which  the 
mane  ought  to  be  red  or  white :  it  is  diftinguilhed  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  its  deepne(s,  into  a  burnt  for- 
rel ;  and  a  brieht  or  light  forrel ;  but,  generally  fpeak* 
ing,  it  is  the  ugn  of  a  good  horfe;  it  is  now,  however, 
laid  afide  by  fportfmen,  and  what  ufed  to  be  ckUcd  forrel 
horfe s^  arc  now  called  chefnut. 

SOUND  ;  a  horfe  is  fuch,  that  does  not  halt. 

When  a  jocky  fells  a  horfe,  he  warrants  him  (c^nd, 
hot  or  cold ;  that  is,  that  he  does  not  halt,  neither  when 
you  mount  him,  nor  when  he  is  heated,  nor  yet  after 
alighting,  when  he  (lands  and  cools.     See  Warran- 

TRY. 

SOUND,        ?  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  for  an 

SOUNDER,  3  herd,  or  company  of  wild  hogs, 
boars, or  fv\ine. 

SOURIS,  is  a  cartilage  in  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  by 
the  means  of  which  he  fnorts.     See  Short. 

SPADE ;  a  gelded  bea(t,  aUb  a  deer  of  three  years  old. 

.SPANIEL;  there  are  two  forts  of  dogs  which  ne- 
ceflarily  ferv.c  for  fowling;  the  firft  findeth  the  game 
on  the  land,  and  the  other  on  the  water.  See  Water- 
Spam  el,  DojO,  &c. 

Such  fpaniels  as  delight  on  the  land,  play  their  parts 
either  by  fwifcnefe  of  foor,  or  by  of.en  qucfting  to  fearch 
out  and  to  fpring  the  bird  for  further  hope  o(  reward,  or 
elfe  by  fom^  fecret  fign  and  privy  token  difcover  the 
place  where  they  falL 

The  firft  kind  of  fuch  fcrvc  the  hawk,  tlic  fccond  the 
net  or  train. 

The  firft  kind  have  no  peculiar  names  a(&gned 
them,  except  ihey  are  named  after  the  bird,  which  by 
natural  appointment  he  is  allotted  to  take ;  upon  which 
account  feme  arc  called  dogs  for  the  falcon,  the  phea- 
fant,  the  pa»tridge,  and  the  like:  they  are  commonly 
called  by  one  ^ame,  viz.  fpaniels^  as  if  they  originally 
came  from  Spain- 
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Tbe  rpinid  reqttifite  for  fowling  on  the  Water,  partly 
by  natural  inclination,  and  partly  by  diligent  teaching, 
li  propcily  called  a  watcr-(paniel,  becaufe  he  has  ufual 
rccourfe  to  the  wafer,  ^*hcre  all  his  game  lies,  name- 
ly, watcr-fowl,  v^hich  arc  ukcn  by  their  help  in  their 
kind. 

His  Cize  is  (bmewhat  large,  but  net  extraordinary,  hav- 
ing  long,  rough,  and  curled  hair,  which  muft  be  dipt 
at  proper  tunes,  for  by  leffening  the  fuperfluity  of  his 
hair,  they  become  more  light  and  fwift,  and  arc  Icfs  hin- 
dered in  fwimmiitg. 

The  principal  game  of  thefe  does  are  ducks  and 
drakes,  whence  he  is  called  a  duck-dog,  or  dog  for  a 
dttck,  becaufe  his  excellency  lies  ia  that  fport.  Sa 
WoHMs  im  Dogs  hiw  to  can. 


Thi  D'Jiempir  of  SpanUJs* 


In  order  to  the  cure,  infufe  gum  tragtcanth  four 
ounces,  in  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  you  can  get,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  week,  and  afterwards  grind  it  on  a  marble 
ftone,  ss  painters  do  their  colours,  adding  to  it  roche- 
alum,  and  galls  reduced  to  powder,  of  each  two  ounces; 
mingle  all  thefe  together,  and  lay  them  on  the  part  af- 
fcaed. 


For  a  Swelling  jn  the  Throat  of  Spaniels. 

By  reafon  of  a  humour  dtflilling  from  the  brain,  tbe 
throat  of  a  fpaniel  will  often  fwell  unreafonably. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  oil 
of  chamomile,  then  wafli  it  with  vinegar,  mixed  with  (alt, 
but  not  too  flrong* 


The  mange  is  a  capital  enemy  to  the  quiet  and 
beadty  of  good  fpantels,  which  not  only  torments  them, 
but  frequently  affeds  others. 

For  the  cure:  take  a  pound  of  barrow-flick,  three 
ounces  of  conunon  oil,  four  ounces  of  brinrftone  well 
powdered,  two  owkcs  of  fait  well  ponxiered,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  wocd-afhes  well  fifted  and  fearfed; 
boil  all  thefe  in  a  kettle,  or  earthen  pot,  and  when  they 
are  all  well  incorporated  together,  anoint  the  fpaniel 
therewith  three  times  every  ouier  day,  either  in  the  fun, 
or  before  the  fire  5  then  wafh  him  all  over  with  good 
ftrong  lye,  and  this  will  kill  the  mange. 

But  do  not  forget  to  (hift  his  litrer  and  kennel  often. 

If  the  fpaniel  lofes  his  hair,  as  it  often  happens,  then 
bathe  him  in  the  water  of  lupines  and  hops,  and  anoint 
him  with  ftale  and  barrow- flick. 

This  ointment,  befides  the  cure,  will  make  his  (kin 
look  fl^eek  and  beautiful,  and  kills  the  fleas,  that  are  dif-* 
quieters  of  dogs,  and  enemies  to  their  eafe. 

If  this  be  not  ftrong  enough  to  root  out  this  malady, 
then  take  two  quarts  of  ftrong  vinegar,  common  oil  fix 
ounces,  brimftoiie  three  ounces,  fc>ot  fix  ounces,  two 
handfuls  of  fait  pounded,  and  fifted  fine}' boil  all  thefe 
together  in  the  vinegar,  and  anoint  the  dog  as  before 
direflcd. 

But  this  medicine  muft  not  be  ufed  in  cold  weather ;. 
for  it  may  then  endanger  the  dog's  life. 

But  if  the  fpaniel  be  not  extremely  afflidcd  with  the 
mange,  then  he  may  be  eafily  cured  as  follows : 

Make  bread  with  wheaten  bran,  with  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  agrimony  well  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  made  into  a  pafte  or  dough,  and  then  baked  in  an 
oven;  give  this  to  the  dog,  and  let  hiii  have  no  other 
bread  for  fome  time,  letting  him  eat  as  much  and  as 
long  as  you  will. 

The  formica  is  alfo  a  fcurvy  malady,  which  very 
much  afieds  a  fpaniel's  ears,  and  is  caufed  by  £ies,  and 
their  own  fcratching  with  their  feet. 


To  help  a  Spaniel  that  has  hjl  bis  Senfi  of  Smeltheg. 


Spaniels  do  fometime  lofe  their  fenfe  of  fmelltng,  by 
reafon  of  reft  and  greafe,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  able  ta 
fpriag  or  jetrieve  a  fowl  after  their  ufual  manner. 

In  order  to  recover  it  again,  take  agaric  two  drachms, 
iaX  gemma  one  icruple,  beat  thefe  into  powder,  and  mix 
them  well  with  oxymel,  making  a  pill  as  big  as  a  nut, 
cover  it  with  butter,  and  give  it  the  dog  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

This  will  bring  him  to  a  quick  fcent,  as  has  been 
often  experier)ced. 


The  Benefit  of  cutting  (f  t^^e  Tip  of  the  SpaniePs  Tailor 
btern^ 


It  is  neceflary  that  this  be  done  when  he  is  a  whelpy 
for  feveral  reafons :  fir^,  by  fo  doing  worms  are  pre- 
vented from  breeding  there;  and^  in  the  next  place,  if 
it  be  not  cut  he  will  be  left  forward  in  prefHng  haftily 
into  the  coverts  after  his  game,  and  befides  it  wiil  make 
the  dog  appear  more  beautiful. 

To  SPARE  A  Cock,  in  the  general,  fignifies  to 
breathe  him. 

SPARING,  (with  Cock-fi^hters)  a  term  ufcd  to  fig- 
nify  the  fighting  of  a  cock  with  another  to  breathe  him, 
in  which  fights  they  put  hots  on  their  fpurs,  that  they 
may  not  hurt  one  another. 

SPARROW,  a  fmall  bfrd  dwelKng  in  houles,  and 
frequenting  barn  doors  and  the  like  places  for  food  v 
but  upon  the  gathering  in  of  the  com-harveft,  they 
retire  into  the  fields  for  their  fuftenance,  and  if  any 
thing  remote  from  their  ufual  places  of  abode,  will  in 
the  night  take  up  their  lodgings  or  rooft  in  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring  hedgei,  and  when  no  more  food  is  left,  or 
that  it  grows  fcanty  in  the  fields,  they  return  to  their 
former  habitations ;  there  are  many  devices  found  out 
to  catch  fparrows,  and  among- the  reft,  that  called  the 
fparrow-net  is  ufed  after  fun-fet  and  before  fun-rifing, 
being  the  lime  when  thefe  birds  are  at  rooft.  See  Plate 
XIII. 

The  fparrow-net  Is  thus  made ;  firft  have  a  long  pole, 
much  like  a  hawk's  pole,  and  there  muftr  be  fattened 
ftrongly  at  the  upper  end,  either  with  one,  two,  or  more 
grains,  a  fmall  fquare  crofs  piece  of  wood,  like  unto  the 
head  of  an  ordinary  hay-rake,  but  much  larger  for  length 
and  fize,  and  of  a  little  longer  fquare,  according  to  the 
figure.     5^/  the  Plate. 

Then  take  another  ftaff  like  unto  thi?,  but  net  above 
one-third  in  length,  and  join  it  to  the  longeft  with  a 
ftrong  cord,  fo  loofely  that  it  may. fall  at  pleafure  to 
and  fro  from  the  longer  crofs-ftafF,  and  when  both  the 
crof?-ftavcs  meet  together,  they  may  be  both  of  equal 
length  and  height,  and  join  together  without  any  dif- 
ference, for  otherwife  thev  will  prove  inefFe<5)uaL  See 
the  form  of  the  fecond  crofs -Jiaffl 

The  t/;o  crofs-ftaves  being  joined  in  this  manner,  fit 
to  meet  together,  fix  both  to  the  one  and  the  other  a 
large  and  wide  purfe-net,  having  this  liberty  at  the 
top,  that  the  crofs-ftaves  may  fall,  and  part  the  one 
from  the  other  a  pretty  diftance  \  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  net  rouft  be  ftraiaht  and  narrow,  and  made  faft  to 
the  fame  hole  in  the  lower  crofs-ftaff,  to  which  the 
(horter  crofs- ftafF  before  was  fattened :  then  take  two 
fmall  cords  or  lines,  which  mutt  be  fattened  with  knots 
to  each  of  the  fliorter  crofs-ftaves,  paffing  through  the 
two  holes,  and  fo  through  the  holes  of  the  lower  crofe- 
ftaff,  through  which  they  may  go  and  come  at  pleaftire, 
and  then  mutt  the  two  epds  of  the  wards  be  tied  on  a 
knot  together,  at  fuch  an  even  diftance,  that  the  fliorter 
HafFmay  fall  at  pleafure  from  the  lower  as  far  as  con- 
venient,  or  the  widenefs  of  the  net  permits ;  and  then 
another  finglc  ward  being  made  faft  to  the  laft  knot  of 
the  two  cords,  (which  fingle  ward  always  carry  in  your 
right  hand)  draw  the  crofs-ftaves  clofe  together,  and 
clofe  up  the  net  as  you  find  occafion  ;  and  make  wrth  it 
the  ftaves  and  net  to  fly  open  and  widen,  as  the  place 
requires  where  you  are  about  to  fet  it:  for  the  form 
2nd  manner  of  the  fparrow-net  as  fixed  together,  fee  the 
Plate. 

This  fparrow  net  is  to  be  ufed  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  at  night,  as  already  noted,  and  muft  be  fet  or 
fixed  againft  the  ea  es  of  houfe?,  barns,  dove-houfes, 
and  fuch  like  places  ;  as  alfo  againft  ftacks  of  corn  or 
hav  ;  and  if  they  were  thatched  it  would  be  better;  and 
being  fet  cJofe  againft  them  to  knock  and  thruft  the 
crofs-ftaves  clofe  againft  the  fame,  making  a  noife  to 
force  them  to  fly  out  rnt^  the  net,  and  immediately 
Jravv  the  long  finale  line  and  (hut  up  the  crofs-ftaves 
clofe,  and  f*  take  the  birds  out. 

HEDGE  SPARROW;  this  is  not  fo  defpicable  a 
bird  as  fome  iranine,  for  if  you  will  mind  its  fong,  you 
v)/ill  find  very  delightful  notes ;  and  it  fings  early  in  the 
rpring  with  ^reai  Variety. 


Old  or  young  become  tame  very  quickly,  and  will 
fing  in  a  ftiort  time  after  they  are  taken,  if  they  have 
been  taken  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of 
February :  they  will  feed  almoft  on  any  thing  you  can 
give  them. 

They  commonly  build  in  a  white  thorn,  or  private 
hedge,  laying  eggs  much  different  from  other  birds,  being 
of  a  very  fine  blue  colour. 

This  bird  is  tractable,  and  will  take  any  bird's  fong 
almoft  if  taken  out  of  the  neft. 

SPARROW-HAWKS  are  of  feveral  kinds,  and  of 
dilFerent  plumes^ 

i>PAVIN,  a  difeafe  among  horfes,^  which  is  a  fwell- 
ing  or  ttifFncfs  in  the  hams,  cai>fing  them  to  halt,  and 
is  called  the  blood-fpavin,  that  is,  a  foft  fweliing  grow- 
ing through  the  hoof  of  a  horfe,  commoly  full  of 
blood,  and  is  bigger  on  the  infidc,  being  fed  by  the  maf* 
ter-vein,  which  mdkes  it  larger  than  the  fweliing  on  the 
outfide. 

It  runs  on  the  infide  of  the  hoof  down  to  the  pafterli. 
This  malady  proceeds  from  a  corruption  of  the  blood, 
caufed  by  hara  riding  when  the  hoof  is  young  and  ten- 
der, which  by  over-heating  it,  renders  it  thin  and  flexible, 
fo  that  the  humour  defcending,  lodges  in  the  hoof,  makes 
the  joint  ftiff",  and  caufes  the  horfe  to  go  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  tumour,  bathe  it  with 
hot  vinegar,  and  ?pply  a  tight  bandage  round  the  part; 
and  this  method  will  in  general  be  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  vein  to  its  original  fize,  and  confequently  to  cure 
the  difeafe.  But  if  this  method  fliojld  not  fucceed, 
you  muft  make  an  incifion  in  the  (kin,  lay  the  vein 
bare,  and  tie  it  both  above  and  below  the  fweliing  by 
means  of  a  needle  and  waxed  thread.  When  you  have 
performed  the  operation,  drefs  the  part  daily  with  a 
compofition  of  tur|)entine,  honey,  and  fpirits  of  wine. 
By  this  means  the  "turgid  part  will  drgeft  away,  toge- 
ther with  the  ligature?,  and  the  cure  be  completed. 
Or, 

Firft  (have  the  hair  away  on  both  fide^  of  the  fweli- 
ing, as  far  as  it  goes,  then  take  up  the  thigh  vein,  and 
bleed  it  well ;  when  that  is  done,  the  vein  above  the 
orifice,  and  let  it  bleed  as  much  as  it  will ;  then  make 
two  incifions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fweliing,  as  far  as 
it  goe5,  and  after  that  prick  t>vo  or  three  holes  in  each 
fide  of  the  hoof  where  the  fpavin  is,  that  fo  the  medi- 
cine may  take  the  better  efFeft  j  and  when  the  blood  and 
U'atcr  have  evacuattd  as  much  a>  they  will  do,  having 
beaten  together  b  .le  ammoniac  and  the  whites  of  eggs, 
bind  the  part  about  with  them  plaifter  wife,  obsn  Imea 
cloth,  and  make  it  faft  about  the  hoof,  to  keep  on  the 
plaifter;  the  day  following  take  it  olF,  and  bathe  the  fore 
place  *with  the  following  : 

Boil  mallow  tops  and  nettles  in  w.  ter  till  they  are  foft, 
and  with  this  bathe  the  fore;  then  having  boiled  toge- 
ther a  fufficient  quantity  of  mallow  roots,  branck  urfine,. 
oil,  wax,  and  white  wine,  bind  this  warm  on  the  fore, 
roynd  about  the  hoof,  and  ft  v  a  cloth  round  itj  ;4nd  let 
it  lie  on  three  days  more,  and  every  morning  ftroke  it 
down  gently  with  your  hand,  that  the  bloody  humour 
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may  ifluc  out,  and  the  fourth  day  bathe  and  wa(h  it  clean 
with  the  former  bath. 

Then  take* gum  creana  and  ftone  pitch,  of  each  an 
ounce,  and  brim^one  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  pound 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  melt  them  all  together 
on  the  fire;  and  juft  before  you  take  them  off,  add  half 
an  oxince  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  having  made  a 
plaifter,  fpread  it  upon  lea' her  and  lay  it  warm  to  the 
place,  and  round  about  the  hoof,  letting  it  remain  till  it 
fall  off  of  itfelf;  but  if  it  happens  to  come  off  too  foon, 
clap  on  another  of  the  fame. 

This  is  efteemed  to  be  the  beft  method  of  cure  for 
this  malady. 

When  this  fwelling  appears  on  the  inward  part  of  the 
hoof,  the  method  is  to  take  up  the  thigh-vein,  and  to 
bleed  it  from  the  nether  part  of  the  leg  till  it  will  bleed 
no  longer,  and  after  to  give  fire  to  the  fpavin  both  long- 
ways and  crofs-way5,  and  the^  to  apply  a  reftringenc 
charge  to  the  part. 

Bog  spavin  ;  the  tery  nature  of  the  tumour  called 
the  bog  fpavin,  points  out  the  moft  proper  method  of 
cure;  for  as  it  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter,  it  is 
neccffary  to  remove  it  before  we  can  hope  for  a  cure. 
Let  therefore  the  tumour  be  opened  by  incifion,  and  the 
gelatinous  matter  difcharged.  When  this- is  perform- 
ed, let  the  wound  be  dreffed  with  dofEls  dipped  in  oil  of - 
turpentine,  and  once  in  three  or  four  days  a  powder 
compofcd  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  and  bole,  be  put 
into  it.  By  purfuing  this  method,  the  bag  will  flough 
away,  and  the  cure  be  completed  without  leaving  any 
fear.  If  through  the  pain  attending  the  operation  or 
dref&ngs,  the  joint  (hould  fwell  or  inflame,  it  muft  be 
fomented  twice  a  day,  and  a  poultice  applied  over  the 
dreffings  till  it  be  reduced. 

Bone  SPAVIN,  a  malady  to  which  horfes  are  inci- 
dent; it  is  a  great  cruit:  as  hard  as  a  bone,  which)  if  let 
run  too  long,  will  ftick  or  rather  grow  on  the  infides  of 
the  hoof,  under  the  joint,  near  the  great  vein^  and  will 
caufe  the  horfe  to  haft  very  much. 

It  comes  at  the  fir  ft  like  a  tender  griftle,  which  ar- 
rives by  degrees  to  this  l^ardnefs,  and  may  be  caufed 
feveral  ways,  either  by  immoderate  riding  or  hard  la- 
bour, which  diffolving  the  blood  into  thin  humours, 
it  falls  dowii  and  lodges  in  the  hoof,  faufing  it  firft 
to  fwell,  and  afterwards  to  grow  as  hard  as  a  bone; 
fometiraes  it  is  hereditary,  either  from  the  fire  or  the 
dam. 

Bliftering  and  firing  ar«  the  only  remedies  that  can 
be-  relied  on  in  this  diforder.  And  when  a  fulnefs  on 
the  fore  j)art  of  the  hock  comes  on  after  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violence,  which  threatens  a  fpavin,  the  part 
fliould  be  bathed  with  coolers  and  repellers.  In  young 
horfes  milder  medicines  fhould  be  applied,  as  they  will 
in  a  ibort  time  wear  the  tumour  down  by  degrees; 
this  will  be  much  better,  than  to  remove  it  at  once 
by  more  fevere  methods,  which  too  often  have  a  very 
bad  effedl  on  young  creatures,  and  produce  worfc 
confequences  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  re<> 
hiove* 

But  in  full-grown  horfea  bliftering  is  abfolutdy  necef- 


fary ;  and  accordingly  various  authors  Jjave  given  pre- 
fcriptions  for  compounding  a  medicine  that  will  anfwer 
the  intension*  1  (hall  not,  however,  enumerate  them 
here,  as  the  bliftering  ointment,  with  the  addition  of  one 
drachm  of  fublimate,  is  the  beft  yet  known,  and  has  often 
been  ufed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

When  bliftering  is  ufed,  the  following  ointment  and 
method  are  well  adapted  to  fucceed. 


Blffierlng  Ointment. 


Take  of  the  ftronger  blue  ointment,  three  ounces; 
of  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce ;  cantharide?,  three 
drachms;  fublimate,  one  drachm;  mix  tFiem  well  to- 
gether.    Or, 

Take  cantharides,  euphorbium,  and  fublimate,  of 
each  one  drachm;  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce; 
mixed. 

Before  it  is  applied  the  hair  muft  be  cut  off  as  clofe 
as  poflible,  and  tnen  the  ointment  laid  on  very  thick 
over  the  affc6led  parr.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  this 
application  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the  creature  tied 
up  during  the  whole  day  without  any  litter ;  but  at  night 
he  muft  be  littered,  and  fuffered  to  lie  down ;  when,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ointment  being  rubbed  off,  a  pitch 
plaifter  fliould  be  laid  over  it,  and  a  bandage  of  broad 
tape  applied  upon  it  to  keep  all  faft  and  firm. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs  be* 
gin  to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  fliould  be  applied  a  fecond 
time,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  before  ;  for  this  fe- 
cond application  will  cf  en  have  a  much  greater  effe<S 
than  the  firft ;  and  in  colts  and  young  horfes  generally 
completes  the  cure. 

But  when  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  it 
will  require  to  be  often  renewed,  perhaps  five  or  fix 
times.  It  will,  however,  be  neceffary  tp  obfcrve,  that 
after  the  fecond  application,  a  greater  interval  of  time 
muft  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  will  otherwife  have  a  fear, 
or  at  leaft  a  baldncfs  in  the  part;  therefore,  once  a 
fortnight  or  three  week*,  is  often  enough  to  renew  the 
application,  which  will  remove  all  blemiflies  of  that 
kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  procure  the  fuccefs  de- 
fired. 

In  full-aged  horfes  the  fpavins  are  generally  more 
obftinate,  as  being  feated  more  internally ;  and  whea 
they  run  among  the  finuofitics  of  the  joint,  they  arc 
commonly  incurable,  as  they  are  then  beyond  the 
reach  of  medicine,  and  become  of  an  ihipenetrable 
hardnefs* 

Violent  cauftic  medicines  are  generally  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  thefe  cafes ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  praftice,  and 
often  deftroys  the  limb.  The  only  method  is  to  try 
the  bliftering  ointment,  continuing  according  to  the 
dirc^Sions  already  given  for  fome  months,  if  neceffary : 
the  horfe  being  worked  mt^derately  in  the  intervals :  by 
this  means  the  tardncfs  will  be  diffolved  by  degrees, 
and  wear  away  in  an  infenfible  manner. 

Sometimes 
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Someitmet  the  fpavin  lies  very  deep,  and  penetrates 
»  confiderable  way  inro  the  hollow  of  the  joint.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expeo:  fuccefs  from 
the  medicines  already  prefer! bed.  The  nioft  violent 
cauftic  ointments  prepared  with  fublimatc,  are  the  only 
preparations  that  can  fucceed,  and  thefe  are  fo  dan- 
gerous, that  'a  careful  practitioner  would  not  chufe  to 
ufe  them.  Perhaps  a  proper  cautery  made  in  the  form 
of  a  fleam,  may,  by  a  dexterous  hand,  be  applied  to  the 
fpavin  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  ijijure  either  the 
tendon^  or  nerves  5  by  this  means  the  fubflance  of  the 
fwelling  will  be  penetrated,  and  the  running  may  be 
cafily  continued  by  the  help  of  the  precipitate  ointment. 
This  method  is  fafe,  and  therefore  worth  trying;  as 
horfes  of  great  value  are  often,  by  this  difeafe,  rendered 
unferviceable.    . 

In  defpejate  cafes,  the  following  has  been  ufed;  take 
up  the  veins  that  feed  it,  as  well  below  as  above,  and 
give  it  fire  ;  then  charge  the  place  with  pitch  made  hot, 
and  clap  flax  upon  it ;  af^cr  four  days  anoint  it  with  oil 
of  populeon  and  frefh  butter,  melted  together  over  a^ 
gentle  fire;  and  when  the  fear  is  fallen  off,  apply 
bianco,  or  a  white  ftuflF  made  of  jeiToes,  continuing  fo 
ufe  this  till  it  is  healed. 

Cieanfe  elecampane  root  very  well,  wrap  it  up  in  a 

paper,  ajid  roail  it  till  it  is  foft,  then  gall,  rub,  and 

chafe  it  well,  put  it  on  ancl  bind  it  hard,  but  not  fo  hot 

as  to  fcald  off  the  hair;  this  will  take  it  away  at  twice 

^   droffing* 

Mix  twopenny-worth  of  oil -of  turpentine,  and  as 
much  oil  of  chamomile  together  in  a  glafs  vial,  and 
anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  it,  and  it  will  do.    . 

Make  a  flit  of  the  length  of  a  barley-corn,  or  longer, 
with  a  knife,  upon  the  top  of  the  excrefcence,  and  raife 
the  (kin  from  the  bone  with  a  fine  cornet,  hollowing  it 
round  the  excrefcence,  and  no  more ;  then  having 
fome  lint  dipped  in  oil  of  origanum,  thruft  it  into  the 
bole,  cover  the  knob,  and  let  it  lie  till  you  fee  it  rot, 
and  that  nature  hath,  caft  forth  both  thie  medicine  and 
the  core. 

Put  an  ounce  of  common*  pepper  powdered,  and  as 

much  rcche-alum,   into  a  pint  of  annifeed-water,  and 

boil  them  together  till  one  half  is  confumed,  then  flrain 

""  and  pour  it  into  a  gUfs  for  ufe.     Apply  this  to  the  part 

•nee  or  twice  a§  there  is  occafion. 

There  is  alfo  the  ox- fpavin,  which  is  a  callous  and 
^  f  rifly  fwelling,  hard  as  a  bone,  and  fo  painful  that  it 
makes  a  horfe  lofe  his  belly ;  fome  horfes  halt  with  it 
only  at  fir(l  coming  out  of  the  liable,  when  thofc  lu- 
Oiours  are  but  young:  a  fpavin  at  its  rife  is  larger  to- 
wards the  play  and  bending  of  the  ham  than  behmd  it, 
and  by  decrees  it  increafes  fo  far,  that  it  will  at  length 
make  the  hurfe  quite  lame.  1 

The  dry  fpavin  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  moft 
unikilful ;  for  when  a  horfe  in  walking,  with  a  twitch 
lifts  one  of  bis  hind  legs  higher  than  the  other,  he  is  faid 
to  have  this  kind  of  fpavin,  and  will  often  be  affeded 
with  it  in  both  legs. 
Tbefc  frequen«ly  degenerate  into  ox-fpavinsj  and  there 


is  no  cure  for  them  but  applying  the  fire ;  even  that  does 
not  always  effect  the  cure. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating  of  the  bog  fpavin,  (ays,  caft 
the  horfe,  and  let  a  perfon  prefs  the  wind,  galls,  which 
appear  between  the  bones  on  the  outfide  of  the  hock,  to 
render  the  bladder  more  tenfe  and  palpable  for  the  ope« 
rator.  Ke^p  clear  of  the  vein,  and  cut  boldly  and  deeply 
into  the  tumour.  Apply  the  corroUve,  and  fecure  it  by 
introducing  doflils  of  lint  tied  with  a  thread,  and  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine.  A  little  Armenian  bole  may  he- 
mixed  with  the  powder,  which  ou^ht  to  be  ufed  once  in 
three  days.  Heal  with  a  common  digeftive.  Ifafwellioj 
of  the  joint  enfue,  foment. 

Oflets,  fplenis,  fpavins,  diftortion?,  curb,  thbrough- 
pin,  and  ring-bone,  arc  bony  excrefcences,  diflFerently 
iituated,  but  all  originate  in  the  fame  proximate  caufe^ 
an  extravafation  of  die  cement,  mucilage,  or  oil  of  the 
joints,  which  gradually  condenfes  and  becomes  oflified. 
VVben  completely  oflified  they  arc  incurable;  but  pro- 
bably, a  radical  operation,  judicioufly  performed,  might 
fucceed.  The  owners  of  alt  young  horfes  (bould  con- 
ftantly  watch  the  parts  whence  thefe  excrcfcences  put 
forth,  and  take  them  in  hand  inftantly,  when  fuccefs 
need  not  be  doubted  i  fince  the  matter  not  being  firmly 
cond^nfed,  its  abforption  might  be  promoted  by  repel- 
lents, and  it  might  be  compulfivtly  returned  again  into 
the  refluent  blood.  Watch  any  invifible  lamenefs  or 
pain,  as  there  is  always  an  uneafinefs  in  the  parts,  pre- 
vious to  an  exoftofis.  Rub  hard  three  times  a  day, 
twenty  minutes  each  time,  with  a  piece  of  Brazil  wood, 
or  any  fmooth  fubftance.  Rub  in  goofe-greafe,  and  the 
moft  active  difcutients,  camphorated  fpirits,  with  (al  am*^ 
moniac,  and  a  little  diftilled  vinegar,  but  no  preparations 
of  lead.  Pundure.  Blifter  a  number  of  times.  Bride 
mercurial  phyfic. 

Suppofing  the  real  exiftenee  of  a  varix,  repel  "and 
bandage  ;  if  that  will  not</ucceed,  tie  the  vein,  a  crook- 
ed needle  and  waxed  thread  being  pafied  under  it^  both 
above  and  below  the  fwelling,  which  mi|ft  be  fulfered  to 
digeft  away  with  the  ligaturei ;  drefs  with  turpentine, 
honey,  and  fpiri.t  of  wine. 

Gibfon  records  a  fuccefsful  operation  upon  a  con-« 
firmed  bone-fpavin.  Both  he  and  Ufmer  improved 
upon  the  method  of  the  old  farriers,  in  this  cafe  i 
though  thefe  laft,  arcording  to  Mark  ham,  ufed  fome- 
times  to  difleil  and  lay  bare  the  fpavin,  which  they  then 
chipped  off  with  a  fine  chiflel,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  keeping  clear  of  vein  and  finews  :  then  drefled 
with  verdigris  and  nerve  oil;  in  three  days,  waflied 
with  vinegUr;  pUifter  of  pitch,  rofin,  and  turpentine^ 
healed  in  (even  days. 

The  fpavin,  in  Qibfon^s  cafe,  was  deeply  ieated  in 
the  hock  of  a  hunter.  He  firft  applied  as  flrong  a 
cauftic  as  he  dared  venture,  for  fear  of  hurting  the 
tendons  and  ligaments,  but  inefFe<Sually  ;  when  judging 
rightly  that  his  hand  pofIefle3  an  eled^ive  power  which 
the  cauftic  had  not,  he  determined  on  the  cautery.  The 
irons  were  made  in  the  (bape  of  a  fleam,  but  not  point^ 
ed)  rounded  on  the  face,  and  thick  towards  the  back* 
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Some  fmaH  blood-veffels  were  divided,,  and  a  pretty 
large  efFuiion  of  blood  enfueil,  to  which  a  ftyptic  was 
applied.  The  wound>  half  an  inch  de^'p,  and  an  inch 
long,  with  two  or  three  (hort  lines  on  each  fide,  w^s 
dreffed  with  tow  until  ihe  third  day,  that  the  hemorr- 
hage might  be  folly  flopped.  Several  di»ys  a  |teet  of 
vifcid  water;  great  pain,  inftammation,  and  Jweliing 
of  the  hock.  Fomvnrations — Firtt  drcffings,  turpen- 
tine or  tow;  afterwards,  with  fiiiely  ground  precipi-. 
tate,  two  drachms  to  one  ounce  of  turpentine.  Plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  thin  glutinous  nvatter,  for  two  months 
before  the  (kin  began  to  clofc  and  cover  the  wound, 
when  the  matter  became  laudable.  Walking  exercife. 
The  precipitate  which  entered  into  the  nervous,  pa  its, 
fuppofed  of  great  benefit.  Phyficked  during  the  cure. 
Sore  healed  in  three  months,  and  the  hair  grew,  except 
z  (msM  fpot,  over  which  a  defeniive  plaifter.  Hui>ted 
fanae  feafon,  and  ev.?r  afterwards  perfeftly  found. 

Diflortions,  or  luxations  of  the  bones  of  the  hock. 
By  a  wrench  or  (train,  fometimes  the  fmall  bones  are 
jarred  and  difpiaced.  The  firelling  generally  appears 
on  the  middle  and  forepart  of  the  b-jck.  Extreme  ftifF- 
nefe  and  inaptitude  to  motion.  If  po(fible^  force  the 
bone  into  its  place^  filling  up  the  fore  part  of  the  bock 
with  tow,  and  the  cavities  on  each  fide,  and  alfo  all  the 
other  cavities  and  vacancies,  applying  a  piece  of  pafte- 
board,  foaked  in  vinegar,  over  the  diftortion,  and  bind- 
ing the  whole  with  a  broad  foft  roller  or  lift.  Six  months 
run  at  gra6. 

In  (iring  a  ring  bone,  ufe  a  thinner  inftrument  than 
common,  drawing  the  lines  barely  a  quarter  of  an  incb 
diftant,  and  eroding  them  obliquely  like  a  chain.  Mild 
blifter,  afferwards  Burgundy  pitch  plaifter.  This,  how- 
ever, is  known  not  to  fucceed.  As  to  drawing  the 
fole  it  is  perfeAly  ufelefs ;  and  the  operation,  as  de- 
fertbed  by  Sotleyfe),  with  the  iiMirodudion  of  the  red- 
hot  kfiife,  is  dreadful  to  think  ff. 

Jardons,  hough-bony,  or  capped  hocks.  Indurated 
tumours,  to  be  treated  in  the  tyeginning,  like  tnittent 
ipavins  and  ffJents;  when  confirmed,  they  are  nearly  as 
difficult  to  remove. 

String-halt,  although  incurable,  may  and  ought  to 
be  treated  with  palliative  remedies,  which  will  prevent 
its  progrefs  to  the  laft  ftage,  when  the  complaint  be- 
comes exceeding  unfightly,  and  confid^rably  dimini(he5 
fbe  value  of  the  horfe.  Loofe  ftable,  and  as  much  run- 
fung  abroad  as  poOTible.  After  a  hard  day's  work,  a 
warm  bath  for  both  hinder  legs,  up  to  the  hocks^  as 
long  as  the  water  continues  warm  ;  rub  bone-^dry  with 
linen  clothes.  Repeat  in  the  morning.  If  very  bad^ 
comfortable  fomentations.  Anoint  the  bjck-fmewF, 
and  about  the  hocks,  with  a  liniment  made  of  goofe- 
greafe  and  fpirit  doubly  camphorated^  well  rubbed 
in* 

SPAYaRD,  ■)   (with  Hunters)  a  red  male  deer  that 

SPAID,  5  is  three  years  oW. 

SPEAR;  the  feather  of  a  horfe,  called  the  ftrake  of 
a  fpear,  is  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  (boulder  of 
iome  barbs }  an4  fooic  Turkey  and  Spani(h  horfes  repre- 


fent  the  Wow  or  cut  of  a  fpear  in  thbfc  places,  with  fome 
appearance  of  a  fear  as  it  were. 

This  feather  h  an  infallible  fign  of  a  good  horfe. 

SPEAR-HANi-),  or  Sword-Hand,  of  a  borfeman, 
is  his  right  hand. 

SPEAR-FOOT  OF  a  Horse,  is  his/ar  foot  behind. 

SPklN  T-NET,  OR  Caralet,  a  device  wherewith 
great  fi(h  as  well  as  fmall  may  be  taken,  which  is  alfo 
known  by  other  names  5  this  is  a  common  fort  of  net, 
an  J  made  according  to  the  figure  in  Plate  III. 

The  meibes  of  this  net  mu(^  be  pretty  large,  that  you 
may  the  more  eafily  lift  it  out  of  the  water,  or  elfe 
great  fifh  will  be  fure  to  leap  over  it :  you  muft  alfo  do 
thus ;  take  a  needle  and  thready  which  dra  at  through 
the  fides  of  your  common  earth-worms,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  them  much,  to  the  end  that  ihey 
may  move  their  heads  and  tails  with  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour^  that  the  fifh  at  the  fight  of  them  may  imagine 
they  are  at  liberty;  then  tying  both  ends  of  the  thread 
together,  hang  it  at  Q,  juft  Over  the  middle  of  the  net, 
within  eight  inches  of  the  bottom ;  you  muft  alfo  have 
a  long  pole,  as  O,  P,  N,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  fmalier 
end  (aften  two  crofs  fticks  of  the  net,  in  fuch  a  manned 
that  they  may  hang  about  two  inches  loofe  from  the 
pole,  that  fo  the  net  m«y  play  the  better.  When  you 
put  the  4iet  into  the  water,  make  a  little  dafliing  noife 
therewith,  for  the  fifli  are  yery  eager  after  fuch  novel- 
ties, and  coming  to  fee  what  the  matter  is,  will  per* 
ceivc  the  rolling  of  the  worms :  then  they  will  chafe 
after  the  fmalier  fiifa,  and  each  at  his  fide  begins  to  pull 
for  the  worm^ :  you  n>ay  kt^ow  there  are  great  ones, 
and  good  ftore  of  them  by  their  tugging  and  pulling 
the  net,  upon  which  the  great  end  of  the  pole  rhuft  be 
clapped  between  your  legs,  and  a  fudden  mount  with 
both  the  hands  be  given  to  the  net,  and  you  may  be  toe 
of  all  within  the  compafs  of  it :  in  holding  the  net,  it 
ff  ems  to  be  moft  for  your  eafe  to  let  the  end  reft  between 
yo  ir  leg?,  with  both  hands  a  little  extended  on  the  pole, 
for  the  better  fupporting  it;  ?.nd  let  it  fometimes  be  (hU 
fered  to  lie  flat  on  the  grouiid,  as  the  place  will  pemfit* 
S0€  Plate  IH. 

SPITTER,  (with  Hunters)  a  male  deer  near  fwa 
years  old,  whofe  horns  begin  to  grow  up  (barp  and  ^it« 
wife ;  the  fame  is  aifo  called  a  brocket,  or  pricket. 

SPLEEN  IN  Horses,  a  difeafe,  cured  as  follows: 
botl  a  handful  of  agrimony  in  the  water  which  t^e  horfe 
is  to  drink  mornings  and  evenings,  chopping  the  leavei 
fmall  when  they  are  boiled,  and  then  mht  them  well  witll 
frefh  butter,  to  be  made  into  balls,  of  wnich  give  the  horfe 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  inr  the  manner  of  pills,  with  a  holier 
of  old  ftrong  beer  after  each  pill. 

SPLEN TS;  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  which  is  a  callouf, 
hard,  infenfible  fwclimg,  or  hard  griftle,  breeding  on  the 
fliank  bone,  which  when  it  grows  big  fpoils  the  (hapeof 
the  leg,  and  generally  comes  upon  the  infide;  and  if  diere 
be  one  oppofite  to  it  on  the  ou^^fide,  is  called  a  peir,  or 
pinned  fplent,  hecaufe  if  does^  as  it  were,  pierce  tnc  t>one, 
and  is  extremely  dangerous.  • 

They  feldom  appear  after  a  horfe  is  paft  fix  or  firven 
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y^ars  of  age :  fevr  icolts  arc  withou!  more  or  left  of 
them,  but  gcttcrally  they  difappear  as  ftrengtb  in- 
creafes ;  though  an  inflance  now  and  then  occurs,  in 
which  all  means  to  remove  them  arc  unfuccefsful. 

'The  fimple  fplents  are  only  faljencd  to  the  bone,  at 
a  pretty  diftanee  from  the  knee,  and  without  touching 
'the  back  finew,  and  have  not  any  very  bad  confequence; 
but  iHofe  that  touch  the  back  finew,  or  are  fpread  on 
the  knee,  will  make  a  horfe  lame  in  a  (hort  time. 

Horfes  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  have  fuzes  in  the  fame, 
place,  which  are  two  fplents  joined  by  the  ends,  one 
above  the  other,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  a  fimple 
fplent. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  (have  away  the  hair» 
and  rub  and  beat  the  fwelling  with  the  handle  of  a  (hoe  • 
ing  hammer ;  then  having  burnt  three  or  four  hazle 
ilicks,  while  the  fap  is  in  them^  chafe  the  fplent  with 
the  juice,  or  water,  that  iiTues  out  at  both  ends,  apply- 
ing it.ashotas  you  can,  without  f(;alding  the  part; 
after  that  rub  or  bruife  the  fwelling  with  one  of  the 
Aicks,  and  continue  frequently  to  throw  the  hot  juice 
upo;i  the  part,  but  fo  as  not  to  fcald  it,  and  continue 
(HU  rubbing  it,  till  it  grows  foft. 

Then  dip  a  linen  cloth,  five  or  fix  times  double,.in 
the  hazel  juice,  as  hot  as  your  hands  can  eodure  it, 
and  tie  it  upon  the  fplent,  where  le^  it  reniain  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  keeping  the  hprf^  in  xbc  ftable  for  the 
fpace  of  nine  days,  not  (uffering  him  to  be  either  rid- 
den or  led  to  water  J  by  which  tin^e  the  fplent  will 
\>c  difiTolyed  and  the  J]iair  will  ,aftc](ward3  grow  on  it 
again. 

If  the  hazle  be  not  in  full  fap  it  Vill  not  operate  fo 
eafeftually,  neverlhclefs  it  may  be  ufed  i  but  then  the 
part  mufk  be  rubbed  and  brui&d  more  Arongly.  If  the 
fplent  be  not  quite  taken  away,  but  only  diminifhed, 
repeat  this  operation  a  month  after. 

Another  remedy,  that  is  an  approved  one,  is  the- 
ointment  of  beetles;  in  April  or  jViay,  you  may  find  a 
little  black,  longilh  infcdV,  about  the  foot  of  the  (lalk  of 
the  bulbous  crow-foot.  It  is  no  bigger  than  a  fmall 
beau,  having  tegs,  but  no  wingf,  and  fo  hardj  that  you 
can  with'diflicuity  bruife  it  writh  your  fingers. 

Take  three  or  four  hundred  of  thefe,  and  mix  them 
with  hog's  grcafe  in  a  pot;  cover  it  very  clofe,  till  they 
are  quite  dead,  and  then  fiamp  them  to  an  ointment 
with  greafe,  which,  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it 
will  be. 

Then,  firft  you  ai"c  to  fofien  and  prick  the  fplent,  af- 
ter the  ufual  manner,  and  apply  this  ointment  to  it,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  halfpenny,  caufing  it  to  link  in,  by 
holding  a  hot  fire-fliovcl  againft  it ;  this  will  draw  out  a 
red  water,  which  will  turn  to  a  fcurf  or  fcab,  in  about 
nine  or  ten  days,  and  afterwards  fall  otf.  But  before 
ypu  apply  this  oiniment,  you  muft  foften  the  callous, 
or  hard  fwelling,  with  a  poultice  made  of  two  ounces 
of  lily-roots,  thcfjime  quantity  of  mar fli  mallows ;  of 
the  leaves  of  xnallow  and  violets,  two  handfuls^  one;.; 
bapdful  of  dill,  of  wild  maijprum,  wild  penny*royal, 
or  corn-mint. 

Boil  the  roots  in  water  for  about,  an  hour,  and  mix 
the  w;)ter.with  aboiu  three  parts  of  oil;  then  put  the 
}^ctis  \o}ip  knd  when  they  are  well  boilfpdi  ftapp  all  to 


tna(Ii>  ihi^vc  ofrdi$^  hair,  and  apply  it  w$ir^  to.tl^ 

part.  \  ,        ..     ■  . 

SPLINT,  a  malady  incident  to  horfes ;  this  is  very 
much  like  the  fplent,  though  feme  authors  take4t  to 
be  different  from. that  difeafe.  *      .- 

This  begins  at  the  very  griitle,  and  wHl,  if  it  be  let' 
alon^  too  long,  become  as  hard  as  a  bone,  growing 
either  bigger  or  fmaller,  according  to  the  caui'e  from 
which  k  proceeds. 

It  is  found,  for  the  moft  part,  on  the  infide  of  the 
fhank,  between  xlie  knee  and  the  fetlock  joint,  and  is 
very  hard  to  be  cured;  it  is  (o  painful  to  a  horfe,  that 
it  will  not  only  caufe  him  to  halt,  trip,  and  fiumble, 
but  alfo  to.  fall  in  his  travelling. 

This  malady  is  occafioned  by  too  hard  travelling, 
and  much  labour,  or  by  his  being  over-loaded,  which 
ofFends  the  tender  finews  of  his  legs ;  though  fome 
horfes  are  afif:Aed  with  it  hereditarily,  from  their 
fire  or  dam's  being  troubled  with  it. 

It  may  be  known  both  by  the  fight  and  feeling,  for 
if  it  is  pmched  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  the  horfe 
will  ihrink  up  his  leg. 

For  the  cure :.  firft  wafti  the  place,  and  fliave  off* the 
hair,  as  is  done  in  fplents  and  bony  excretions ;  knock 
and  rub  it  with  a  blood-ilaff*,  or  hazle  ftick,  and  then 
prick  it  with  a  fieam ;  and  having  pounded  together 
vervain  and  fait,  of  each  a  handtul,  to  an  ointment, 
apply  it  to  the  place,  binding  it  up  with  a  roller,  and 
fewing  it  fall  on,  where  let  it  lie  for  twenty -four 
lipurs. 

Another  method  of  cure  is,  to  dip  a  ftick  or  feather 
into  aglafs  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  touch  the  place  with 
it,  and  it  will  cat  it  away;  but  if  it  happehs  to  eat  roo 
much,  put  a  ftop  to  it,  by  bathing  the  part  with  cold 
water,  or  you  may  wafli  it  with  green  copperas,  boiled 
in  water,  which  will  not  only  cleanfe  it  from  any  piece 
of  the  remaining  fplent,  but  alfo  heal  it  up. 

In  order  to  take  away  the  fplent,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
fear  behind  it,  take  a  red  hazle  flick,  about  the  bignefsr 
of  one's  thumb,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  ayd 
firfl  knock  the  fplent  very  well  wiih  it,  cut  one  end  of 
it, very  fmooth,  and  flick  a  needle  in  the  pith  of  it, 
leaving  out  jud  fo  much  of  the  point,  as  will  prick 
through  the  fkin ;  with  this  prick  the  fkin  of  the  part 
full  of  holes,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  whh  oil  of  petrc, 
bathing  it  in  with  a  hot  fire-fliovcl,  for  four  or  five 
days  fucceffively. 

You  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  falling  down  of.* 
new  humours  may  be  flopped  by  binding  plaiflcrs,  as 
pitch,  rofin,  maflich,  read  lead,  oil,  bole  ammoniac, 
and  the  like. 

Then  to  draw  out  fuch  matter  as  is  gathered,  you 
may  make  ufe  of  drawing  fimples,  as  wax,  turpentine, 
&c« ;  and  laflly,  to  dry  up  the  remainder,  ufe  drying 
po^vder,  as  lime,  oyfier-fhells,  foot,  &c. 

But  remember  that  all  fplints,  fpavins,  and  kpobs, 
ought  ^0  bf  ta]cen  away  at  their  firft  beginning. 

SPpR T,  SPORTSMAN.   Sportsman  is  applied  to 

thofe  perfons  who  ar^  fond  of  field  diverfions,  and  who 

fpUow  them  with  regubrity,  fkill,  and  fairnefs,  and  in 

this  fcnfc  it,  «j  oppofrd  to  the  poacher.  *  ^^  -^  ^\  p 

,  SPORT  u^ca^a  tjhediyerfion.pf  tjvefi^l^,  and  wc  fay|^^ 
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>^lty  of  htintmgi  coiiritag,  AoWtng,  atlfl  i^dfag^;; 
wc  have  had  good  fport,  or  bad  fport,as  the  cafe  may 

Sl^RAIN,  7   (in  Horfcs)  a  misfortune  which  is  the 

STRAIN,  J  extenfion  or  ftretching  of  the  Cnews 
beydfiq  their  ftrcngth,  by  reafon  of  a  fl\p  or  wrench. 

Strains  in  hbrib  are  frequently  called  claps :  a 
Arain  is,  when  the  fibre  of  a  raufde  or  a  tcitdon  are  fo 
ftrctched  as,  more  or  lefs,  to  lofc  their  natural  elafti- 
City. 

Plaiftefs  or  bandages/  where  they  can  be  applied, 
aire  the  principal  means  of  cure  in  thcfe  cafes :  rcfolv- 
ent  and  ftrengthening  applications  have  their  ufe,  but 
the  common  method  of  rubbing  greafy  fubftances  can* 
donofervice,  nor  do  they  indeed  do  harm,  aiiy  farther 
than,  while  they  are  nfed,  other  more  proper  methods 
are  neglcfted* 

If  the  ftrain  is  frefh,  and  the  horfe  ftrong  and  ftiH 
of  good  blood,  it  may  be  neccffary  to  take  away  ftmreJ, 
to  prevent  inflammation  :  if  the  part  be  fwelled,  atid  a 
poultice  can  be  convenieritly  applied,  tm^  bran  and 
vinegar,  or  bran  and  verjuice  together,  wkhout  bdilrng 
them,  into  a  poultice,  and  apply  it  cold,  renewing  it 
twice  a  day  at  the  leaft.  If  poultice  and  bandage 
cannot  be  applied,  and  the  part  is  fwelled  and  in- 
flamed, dip  flannel  cloths  in  vinegar,  or  in  twa  ports 
vinegar  and  one  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  ftape  thex'ewith, 
three  or  fotur  times  a  day,  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor  at  a 
thnc.  X 

If  the  fwelling  is  not  conilderabie,  and  the  cafe  a 
frcfli  one,  wafh  the  part  well  with  vinegar,  and  wHh 
'  fpirits  of  wine,  alternately ;  and  when  the  fwelling  is 
wholly  fubflded,  ufe  opodeldoc  in  their  ftead. 

After  bathing  the  part  well,  if.the  fituatron  will  ad- 
mit, let  a  ftrong  linen  roller  be  applied  pretty  tight, 
Jbirt  not  fo  a«  to  excite  pain :  let  the  roller  begin  a  little 
below,  and  be  continued  a  little  above  the  aflfefted  parr. 
If  neither  poultice  nor  bandage  can  be  applied,  tnore 
pains  muft  be  taken  to  rub  the  part  weU  with  vinegar, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  opodeldoc,  as  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  cafe  may  require. 


Opodddi 


foe. 


Take  df  camphire,  three  ounces ;  diflblve  it  in  refti- 
fied  fpirits  of  wine,  half  a  pint ;  then  add  of  the  oil  of 
origanum,  two-  ounces  5  oil  of  turpentine,  three  pints ; 
and  Venice  foap,  thiri  fltced,  half  a  pound. 

This  opodeldoc  may  be  ufcd  in  cafe  of  bruifes, 
numbnefs  in  any  part,  to  difperfe'cold  fwellings,  or  it 
may  be  given  inwardly,  in  cafe  of  gripes  or  wind  from 
fudden  cold,  ftrangury,  &c. 

Strains  in  the  thigh  and  the  (houlder,  require  a  long 
time  to  recover ;  the  parts  alf^dted  lie  too  deep  to  re- 
ceive much  advantage  from  external  applications.  In 
thcfe  cales,  the  horfe  ihould  immediately  be  turhed  'to 
grais,  becaufe  the  gcntld  motron  which  he  is  led  to  by 
^his  own  inclinations,  fufficeS  to  present  the  joint  from 
growing  ftiff ;  and  mt)re  motion  than  he  Bn^s  eafy  to 
bimfcif  wtouW  footn^udtt' kirn  mcuratfle.  The  advan- 
tage of  refl^  in  theft  eiarfts-  h  ftperior  ti>  Cbe  united  af- 
mixHi  ^f  »<►  driwcr  iHettiiS|  amt  afitoaff  feihx«f,  fcy 


ptfttfng  the  Korfe  to  exercHc,  jrhlch  flioxild  never  be- 
done  before  he  is  perfcftly  *ecovtfred,  will  overturn- 
every  othet  afflftance  that  art  can  aflTord ;  fo  that  care 
and  patience,  ^s  to  allowing  reft,  cannot  be  too  mucli 
enfofrced. 

A  ftrain  in  the  (houlder  Is  called  alfo  a  (houlder-- 
wrench,  a  ftioulder-pight,  or  a  ihoufder-fplait.  A 
frefh  ftrain  in  the  flioulder  is  not  difficult  to  difco^er  i 
but  a  lamenefs  there  from  any  other  cai/fe,  efpcchllf 
from  an  aifluX  of  humours,  is  not  fo  eafily  dlftrngnifh- 
ed :  very  often,  the  difcafc  affeftitig  the  ^hole  breaft^ 
and  the  fhoulders  on  both  fides,  the  hof  fe  will  ftunlble 
in  going,  or  drop  5  however,  ufually,  it  may  be  obferv- 
etf,  that  when  a  ftioulder  is  ftraitled,  to  prevent  the 
pain  He  ddes  not  put  the  leg  of  thit  ftidulder  fdnVard ;. 
lie  fets  the  foot  of  the  found  (houlder  firmly  on  the 
ground,  in^t)rdcr  tp  ftve  the  other:  when  he  ftands  in 
the  ftable,'  the  foot  of  thrf  Isfme  fhdulder  is  always  ad-^ 
vanced  forward  j  if  you  trot  hini  in  halid,  he  brings^ 
the  lame  leg  forward  circularly,  and  not  direftlyas  thc* 
oxhtt ;  if  ycm  tfirfi  him  fhort  on  thie  hme  (3de,  he  Mil 
favours  the  foot  of  the  lame  (houlder,  exerting  himfelf 
with  the  other  leg,  and  fecuring  himfelf  on  the  found 
foot. 

If  the  fttaht  has  but  juft  happened,  or  if  it  be  of  fomc- 
days  ftanding,  if  the  pain  fe^m  cotifidctaMe,  tike  away 
Wood,  according  td  the  age  arid  the  flttetlgrh.  Bathe- 
the  whole  (houldct  Well  With  Vinegar  or  vef juice;  after 
fome  days,  if  there  fcems  to  be  no  inflammation  err 
fwelling,  rub  ft  wcU,  for  a  Quartet  cff  an  hour  every 
night  and  morning^  with  opodeldoc.  But  if  the  acc>^ 
dent  happened  fome  time  ago,  and  there  is  no  fign  of 
inflammation,  begin  by  rubbing  the  part  well  with  opo- 
deldoc. 

When  ftrains  happen  to  the  whirl-bone  and  the  hip, 
the  horfe  drags  his  leg  after  him  j  and  when  he  trots- 
he  dr6ps  upon  the  heel :  in  this  cafe,  reft  is  chiefly  to- 
be  depended  on.  If  the  external  mufcles  only  are  hurt, 
the  Cure  is  eafy,  and  admits  of  afliftance  from  good 
rubbing  with  opodeldoc,  in  conjonAidn  with  reft ;  but 
when  the  injured  parts  are  fufpefted  to  lie  deeper,  re(i 
alone  is  the  be(t  means.      '' 
•  When  ftrains  happen  in  the  hough,  or  in  any  part 
below  it,  medicines  can  be  applied  more  immediately 
to  the  part,  by  confequence  much  relief  may  be  ex* 
peeled  ffom  fuch  means  ;  reft,'  the  grand  requifite  in 
all  ftrains,  without  exception,  being  indulged,   If  then^ 
the  cafe  is  recent,  begin  with  bleeding,  if  the  inflain- 
mation  requires  it,  and  then  proceed  to  bathe  the  part 
well  with  vinegar;  or  if  any  fwelling  appears,  apply 
the  poultice  of  bran  and  vinegar  abov^^  mentioned. 
When  the  inflammation  and  (welling  difappears,  or  if 
the  ac;cident  hath  happened  feveral  days  ifince,    afnd 
there  is  neither  of  thefe  fymptoms,  begin  by  r^ibbing; 
the  opodeldoc  well  on  the  part. 

Sometimes  after  ftraids  bi  this  part,  there  remains 
bard  fwellings  on  its  outfld^,  which  are  beft  removed 
by  bKfters,  repeated  as  dirc^ed  ft>r  the  bone  fpavisr: 
thefe  fwellings  remaining  on  the  infide,  they  are  rafi6ly 
ctired,  except  by  firing. 

The  knee-pah  is  called  the  ftlte-bbne ;  the  ligam^mS' 
that  fp^pead  over  it,  are  fometim<^  fo  rela(ltd  by  fibahts^- 

that. 
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fiiat  It  may  very  cafijy  be  moved  about ;  and  when, 
from  accidents  of  this  fort,  a  horfe  is  lame,  the  com- 
moQ  .expreffion  is,  I^  b  ftifled.  Some  are  of  opinion 
jthat  this  bone  is  diflocated  ;  but  that  cannot  be  without 
dividing  the  broad  ligaments.  Lamenefs  In  the  ftifler 
bone  is  known  by  the  horfe  treading  on  his  toe^  not 
being  able  to  fet  his  heel  to  the  gropnd.  If  the  acci- 
.dent  hath  juft  happened,  rub  the  p^rt  well  with  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  fpirit  of  wine,  two  or  three  times 
a^day,  and  apply  a  ro^er  as  tight  as  is  convenient, 
without  flopping  the  circulation  or  giving  pain ;  but  if 
a  puffy  fwelling  appear,  ufe  fbme  difcutient  fomenta- 
tion to  difperfe  it,  and  iinifh  by  rubbing  with  opodel- 
doc, not  forgetting  reft,  which  -ihouid  never  be  omitte^^ 
nor  bandage,  which  fhould  always  be  applied  where  it 
.can.  The  knees  are  fubjqA  to  ftraiAs  from  blows  ^  in 
which  cafe,  the  diredkions  above  given  will  be  proper 
here* 

The  paftems  too  are  fotnetimes  drained  by  external 
violences,  and  are,  in  general,  to  be  treated  as  before 
direftedj  but  if  they  continue  very  weak,  after  fuch 
means  being  duly  ufed,  let  him  run  fomewhat  longer 
at  grafs,  ajid  if  this  failthe  part  mu{l  be  fired. 

Strains  in  the  back-finews  are  very  frequent,  and  are 
as  eafily  known  by  their  fwelling }  and  when  the  horfe 
flands,  his  fettiog  the  lame  leg  always  beforq  the  other. 
If  the  cafe  is  recent,  bleed  in  the  fetlock-veiiu  after- 
wards rub  the  finew  well  with  vinegar;  or,  it  much 
fwelled,  apply  the  poultice  of. bran  and  vinegary  and 
when  the  fwelling  is  nearly  gone,  rub.  it  with  opodel- 
doc twice  a-day:  (ceepatight  ftockingon,  for  it  is^,  if 
wdl  fitted,  preferable  to  any,  bandage.  The  tight 
{locking  on,  (which  ihouid  be  made  of  ftrong  cloth 
that  will  not  eafily  ftretch,)  is  ufeful  in  any  cafe,  where 
a  confiderable  relaxation  is  either  a  caufe  or  a  confc- 
quence,  as  in  the  greafe,  &c.  But  fometimes  when 
the  b«:k-finews  have  repeatedly  fufFered  in  this  refpeft, 
their  relaxation  is  fo  great,  as  not  to  admit  of  relief^ 
but  by  firing,  and  farther  reft  at  grafs. 
•  When  the  coffin  joint  is  ftrained,  it  foon  becomes 
fo  ftiff  that  the  horfe  can  only  ftep  on  his  toe,  and  the 
joint  cannot  be  moved :  in  this  cafe  bliftering  muft  firft 
be  made  ufe  of,  as  direfted  in  the  bone-fpavin,  and  re- 
peat it  until  the  joint  is  free,  then  fire :  the  horfe  all 
this  time  running  at  grafs. 

ilowcUingis  fometimes  ufeful  in  grofs  bodied  horfe.c, 
when^^be  fwelling  hath  been  pretty  confiderable.  Some 
bore  the  Ihoulder  with  a  hot  iron,  ;^nd  after  that  blow 
it  up ;  but  the  operation  is  equally  foolifli.and  cruel,  for 
it  may  aggravate  the  difeafe,  but  cannot  contribute  to 
its  relief.  The  practice  iOf  Ibme  in  pegging  the  found 
loot,  or  applying  a  patten- ihoe,  with  ^  view  to  bring 
the  lame  foot  on  the  ftretch,  is  highly  to  be  condemn- 
ed, a*  itx^n  only  bte'ufefiil  in  cafes  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture, /.  f.  whcue  the  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  require 
their  being  ftretched,  a^d  not  farther  to  ftretch  the  coo 
ieeble  and  relaxed.  X^^.  conclude,  let  it  be  remem- 
bcrti  in  all4;afesofflrains,  that  the  chief  fervice  is  to 
bej9^pcAedirom  reft,  and  that  particularly  at  grafs  j 
or  if  that  canpot  be  obtained,  let  the  hor^  be  where 
he  cw/H^alk  libottt  ^t  his  own  pleafure ;  thus  Vill  the 


rel^e4  ftodons  be(l  re^pv^r^eir  ^ftk  (orc«,  and 
tbe  voluntary  motions  ofthe  horfe  will  prevent  the  fy- 
novia  of  the  joint,  or  other  caufes,  frqn;i  obftru£ting  fp 
as  to  render  it  immoveable. 

Thofe  in  the  back  are  cured  in  the  ibUowing  man.- 
-ng:: 

If  itTje  newly  done,  take  a  quart  of  grounds  of  ale 
or, beer,  a  large  handful  of  parfley,  and  grafs  chpppedj; 
^bpil  them  together  till  the  herbs  are  foft,  then  addi^ 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fvveet  butter  ;  when  it  is  mclte^ 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  if  it  Jje  thin^  tliickcn  it  with  whe^it  bran,  ^nd  lay 
it  upon  hurds,  poultice-wife,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  cap 
bear  it  \  remove  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  jand  ^ive  thp 
horfe  a  moderate  exercife. 

Others  t;^  five  <juafts  of  ale  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  glovfcrs^  fpecks,  and  boil  them  till  it  comes  to  » 
quart,  aiid  then  apply  It  hot  to  the  grief,  and  remove 
It  not  in  five  days. 

Some  beat  Venice  turpentine  and  brandy  to|[ether, 
into  a  falve,  and  with  it  anoint  the  grieved  part,  and 
heat  it  with  a  fire-ftiovel,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
doing  it  will  have  a  gopd  effect. 

For  a  SPRAIN  in  the  Shoulder,  or  elfewhere ; 
that  is  either  liid  or  apparent :  take  ten  ounces  of  pre w^ 
greafe,  melt  it  on  the  fire,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  fpike,  and  one  of  the  oil  oForiganum,  one  and 
an  half  ofthe  oil  of  Exeter,  and  three  of  that  of  St. 
John's  woi;t ;  ftir  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  gallipot,  with  which  (being  made  hot)  anoint  the 
place,  rubbing  and  chafing  it  in  very  well,  holding  a 
hot  fire-ftiovel  before  it  j  do  this  every  other  day,  rub- 
bing and  chafing  it  in  twice  a-day,  and  give  the  horfe 
moderate  exercilc. 

For  SPRAINS  iM  THE  Loins  or  Couplings,^ 
Bracken  adyifes  the  following  charge;  pitch  and 
rofin,  each  four  ounces ;  turpentirie^  three  ounccB. 
Mix.  Pour  it  upon  the  parts  warm,  and  cover  the 
fillets  all  over  with  tow  -or  hiurds.  A  ftrengthenii^ 
embrocation  (h(3tuld  be  alfo  poured  upon,  and  foaked 
into  the  parts  twice  a-day ;  and  after  all,  if  the  aftair 
be  ferious  or  of  long  ftanding,  no  in-door  meafurcs 
will  fucceed.  If  only  a  flight  ftrain,  no  labour  of  any 
kind,  during  the  cure. 

For  a  SPRAIN  in  the  Paster n-Joint,  or  Fet- 
lock-Joint ',  make  a  poultice  ofthe  grounds  of  ftrong 
beer,  hen's  dung,  hog  s  greafe,  and  nerve  oil,  boiled 
together,  and  applied  two  or  three  times,  bound  in  a 
rag. 

For  an  old  SPRAIN  on  the  Leo  >  clip  the  hair  off 
fo  dofe  that  you  may  fee  the  paftern-joint,  then  ftrike 
it  with  yt)ur  fleam,  and  let  it  bleed  well,  then  having 
fhaken  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ftrong  ale  or  beer,  very 
well  together  in  a  glafs,  anoint  the  grieved  part  very 
well  with  it,  chafing  it  in,  with  a  hot  fire>fhovcl  held 
before  it;  and  when  you  find  that  the  fwelling  is  abated, 
lay  the  common  charge  of  foap  and  brandy  upon  tt» 
and  wet  a  linen  rag  in  the  fame,  ^nd  bind  about  it» 
and  when  the  charge  begins  to  peel  off,  anoint  it  once 
or  twice  with  the  oil  of  trotters^     S€i  more  under 

Strain.  ^j-^Jr^ 
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SPREAD-NET, -i    a  patridgc^net,  which  maybe 

DRAG-NEr,      J    made  with  four  fquarc  meflics  ; 
sec  it  defcribed  in  the  Pinte  XIV.  No.  3. 

It  is  made  of  three  pieces,  the  greateft,  A,  Bi  F»  G, 
muft  be  fix,feet  long,  and  four  broad  ;  the  other  two, 
Pj  Ql  I>  H,  and  K,  L,  X,  Y,  four  feet  long,  and'  one 
Ijroaa;  let  tlie  grand  beginning  of  them  be  fattened  at 
the  letter  Q^and  then  from  OR,  10  the  end  G  5  leave 
as  much  length  or  fpace  as  the  Imall  net  is  broad,  which 
is  a  foot:  its  length  terminates  at  the  point  R.  frorfi 
'whence  begin  to  few  the  two  pieces  (^and  R  toge-- 
ther,  and  lo  get  the  letters  P,  S,  leaving  alfo  an  equal 
length  of  the  great  net  irom.S  to  B,  to  that  from  QtQ 
Gi  few  the  other  piece  X,  Y,  overagainft*  Y,  ]**,  m 
the  faniti  manrter,  *  "'     ^ 

Wh^n  you  h.n  e  joined  the  nets  together, ^et  four 
ftakes,  the  form  if  which  is  reprefenteu  atC,  E^N ;  let 
th'-m  be  cighiecii  inches  lbng,'and  a  finger  thfel^,  "^ith 
a  notch  at  the  end  N,  iii  order  to  fallen  them  at  each 
curlier,  as  R,  S,  T,  U,  where  the  nets  tire  joined  icig^- 
ther-j  cAch.  of  ihefe  ftakes  muft  have  a  little  holeboreU 
hi  tUcni,  wUhili  l.alf  a  foot  of  the  endC^  that  you  may 
put  in  the  buckle  or  ring  E,  made  of  iron  or  coppef, 
and  rcfembling  the  rings  of  bed-curtains. 

Then  take  a  pretty  llrong  pack- thread,  the  end  of 
which  you  mull  thruik  into  the  ring  of  the  ftake  to  be 
tied  to  the  corner  of  the  net  Q^R,  and  from  thence  to 
the  corner  of  the  fmail  net,  thrufting  it  through  all  the 
melhcs  of  the  edge,  and  bringing  it  out'  at  the  mefh  I, 
and  then  put  it  through  the  ring  ot  the  ftake,  at  the 
jcorner  P,  S,  arid  from  thence  into  the  melh,  at  the 
corner  of  the  imall  net  B,  and  fo  quite  about  to  the 
laft  corner  G,  and  finally,  into  the  ring  with  the  other 
end  •,  let  each  of  ihefetwo  ends  hang  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  and  then  tiv:  them  together,  as  at  M. 

The  following  figure  reprefents  the  drag-net,  fpresfti 
in  order  to  catch,  parrrldgcs.     No.  2. 

But  you  ihall  firft,,a  little  before  fun-fet  go  into 
fome  field,  or  place  where  you  th'ul^  ^o  find  fome  fport, 
and  there  hide  yourfelf,  and  you  (pay  fuon  know  if 
there  be-any  partridges,  by  their  calling  and  juqking, 
and  then  tliey  will  take  a  fmall  llight,  and  fomctimcs 
tu'o  or  three  befbre  they  go  10  rooft  •,  and  be  fare  to 
obferve  exaftly  the  place  wliere  they  rooft,  by  making 
fome  mark  at  a  diftance,  to  the  end  that  you  may  not 
have  to  feek  the  jface  in  t!.e  dark ;  then  prepare  two 
ftraight  light  poles,  which  muft  be  as  long  as  the  net  is 
broad,  which,  to  do  well,  ihouU  be  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  fiithoms  or  more  ;  they  muft  be  as  ftrong  at  one 
end  as  the  orher.  they  need  hot  be  all  o^  one  piece, 
but  of  two  or  three  well  joined  ;'take  your-ner,  poles, 
and  companion,  wirh  you  to  the  place  for  the  Iport 
cannot  wel'  be  ]>erformed  without  an  nfliftant 

-Now  the  figure  above,  more  particulaily  reprefents 
a  piece  of  corn,^  wheie  partridges  have  been  difco- 
verv:d  5  the  ridges  arc  denoted  by  the  pricked  lines, 
'  and  the  ground  between  the  ridgcs-,  is  ihe  fpace  you 
find  between  thefe  pricked  line->  5  and  laft[y,^the  letter 
R  is  the  place  where  the  partridges  are  Uipofed  to  ftop. 

'ITie  net  muft  be  fpread  upon  the  ground  by  two 
men,  in  a  pace  where  there  are  neither  buftics  nor 
o*iier  incumbrances,  to  entangle  it,  and  hinder  the  ef- 


fefts  of  It;  t*heti  faftening  tlie'  poles  A,  D,  and  B,  C, 
to  e^ch  end,  they  fix  the  tiet  all  along  to  the  places 
tn^t-'ked  by  the  fmallends  of  the  thread,' as  in  the  figure; 
then  they  put  pack-threads  into  the  bottom  of  the 
net,  which  they  faften  all^.lbng  the  edge,  at  the  places 
O,  P,  Q^  Thefe  pack-threads  ought  to  be  about  two 
feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  long,  with  fmall  bnflies 
at  the  other  end,  to  trail  on  the  ground,  that  the  pir- 
tridges  may  be  forced  to  fpring,  when  they  hear  the 
rnftlmg  noifc;  and  it  may  here  be  particularly  noted, 
that  the  red  partridges  are-  not  fo  forward  to  fpring  as 
the  grey  ones. 

Wiifen  the  net  is  extended,  each  perfon  muft  take 
hold,  of  the  middle  of  the  poles  lifting  up  the  higlier 
cm\  of  the  net,  about  five. or  fix  feet  from  the  grouncf, 
'and  ftftting  the  lower  p^  to  fo'.low  doping  about  half  a 
fbdt-from  the  ground, -upon  which  nothing  muft  drag 
;but  the  thr^e  imall  branches  O,  P,  Qj  the  cord  and 
the  bufhrs  niuf^  drag  on  the  ground,  and  ftioiild  not 
be  above  two  feet  long  ;•  wheiv  the  partridges  rife,  both 
'muft  let  g6  their  haiids,  and  let  the  net  fall  on  the 
ground  Tipbn  thcnl. 

Sometimes  it  fo  happens,  that  the  partridges  T'»fe  be- 
fore the  het  is  over  them,  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
the  too  ^reat  noife  you  make ;  thertfm-e  be  as  ftill  as 
•poflible,  andiffo,  let  them  reft  two  or  three  hours, 
before  you  attempt  any  thing  again,  then  ntarch  over 
the  whole  field  with  your  net  ready  fet,  and  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  you  meet  them  at  laft. 

This  fport  muft  not  be  followed  either  when  the 
moon  Ihines,  or  when  it  fnows;  fome  carr)^  a  lighr, 
or  fome  tire  with  them,  the  better  to  difcover  the  par- 
tridges, which  when  they  fee,  they  take  it  to  be  day- 
light, and  are  difcovercd  by  the  noife  they  imke  iti 
waking,  and  ftretcning  out  their  wings ;  then  tl^y  hide 
'  the  light,  and  draw  the  net  over  them. 

In  order  to  carry  fuch  a  light,  they  faften  th^  |)©ttom 
of  a'  corn  buftiel,  or  the  like,  to  the  briart^^d  th« 
mouth  thereof •  beinc  turned  towards  the  partridges, 
they  place  a  tin  lamp,  made  on  purpofe,  m  tbi04ottom 
thereof,  with  a  wick  or  match,  as  big  as  a  inafi^  little 
finger,  fo  that  the  light  can  only  be  fecn right  fof^ard, 
and  not  ildeways.  Other  inventions  lhere-aF^^;and 
more  may  be  found  our,  to  carry  lights  for  this  ptir* 
pofc,  with  which  I  ftiall  not  amufethe  reader:  that 
perfon  who  has  a  mind  to  take  a  ebvey  of  partridges 
alone  by  himfelf,  muft  prepare  two  poles,  made  o£  z 
willow,  or  fome  other  wood  both  ftraight  and  light, 
bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  ,and  about  twelve 
or  Mteen  feet  long,  to  which  he  is  tofaftenbis  net,  as 
mav  be  feen  by  the  figure,  No.-  t.  *  * 

Fhc  poles  muft  be  faftcned  along  the  fides  Q>^S,  and 
T,  R,  with  pack  threads,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  their 
thickeft  ends  may  be  at  S,  T;  the  narroweft^iri^of  the 
net ;  which  fprcad-net  being  adjafted,  let  the  fportfman 
go  into  the  field,  and  obferving  where  the  partridges 
are,  let  him  carry  the  ndt  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
edge  S,  1 ',  bemg^'agamtl  hii  bdly,-th«  ends  of  the 
poles  S,  and  T,  rubagairfft  his  M^\  and  extcndrllg 
his  arm  ,  let  him  with  both  his  hands  lay  hold  oil  the 
two  poles  as  far  as  he  can,  teethe  end  tlvat  prefing tke 
cord  S,  T,  again  ft  his   belly,  he  may  have  the  more 
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ftrcngth ;  then  holding  up  the  net  four,  five,  or  fix  feet 
from  the  ground,  kt  him  walk  along  the  fide  of  tbfe 
corn-ficKl,  and  let  the  edge  of  the  net  Q»^  R,  traiJ  on 
the  ground)  on  the  right  and  left,  trithout  quitting  it, 
if  no  partridge*  arc  foutid  under  it  •,  but  if  any,  let 
him  drop  the  poles  and  net^  and  halle  to  catch  the 
game. 

7i  SPRING  Partridges  or  Pheasants,  is  to 
raife  them. 

Mr,  rhornhill  fays,  raife  is  the  proper  term,  and 
would  confine  fpring  to  ffaipes  5  but  fpring  is  x\\c 
proper  word  both  for  partridge  and  pheaiant,  and 
raife  muft  be  fome  provincial  word,  which  ihould  be 
carefully  Avoided  in  books  of  fporting,  where  local 
exprfsffions  are  very  likely  to  be  ufed :  in  fome  coun- 
ties I  have  been  told ,  that  in  hunting,  when  a  hare  is 
found  fitting}  tantara  is  fubftituted  iorfiho. 

SPRINGES,  fo  corrcft  paffiin  ;  vide  Shakcfpcar's 
Hamlet.    Springes,  to  catch  woodcocks. 

SPRINGS.  Certain  devices  for  the  taking  of 
fowls  and  birds,  both  ^eat  and  fmall ;  they  are  uiiially 
made  and  accommodated  thus :  iiril,  knowing  well 
the  fowls  and  the  places  where  the  flocks  and  couples 
do  ufually  £eed  mornings  and  evenings,  and  obferving 
well  the'  water-trafts,  where  they  ufually  ftalk  and 
paddle  for  worms,  flat-grafs,  roots,  and  fuch  like 
things,  on  which  they  feed ;  be  Turc  to  take  notice 
where  ievcral  furrows  or  water  drains  meet  in  one, 
and  after  a  fmall  courfe  divide  themfelves  again  into 
other  parts,  or  branches,  this  middle  part  being  the 
decpelt,  and,  as  it  were,  feeding  the  reft ;  and  alfo 
obfervc  which  is  moft  paddled,  and  fitteft  for  them  to 
wade  in  J  for  fuch  are  the  moft  likely  places  for  your 
purpofe.  Then  take  fmall  and  (hort  flicks,  and  flick 
them  crofs-wife,  overthwtrt  all  the  other  paflages, 
one  Hick  within  about  half  an  inch  of  each  other,  mak- 
ing, ais  it.  were,  a  kind  of  fence,  to  guard  every  way, 
except  one,  through  which  you  would  have  the  fowl 
to  pafs. 

'I  his  being  done,  take  a  good  fliff  flick^  cut  flat  on 
each  fide,  and  pricking  both  ends  into  the  water,  caufe 
the  upper  part  of  the  fiat  fide  of  the  ftick  to  touch  the 
water,  and  no  more ;  then  make  a  bow  of  a  fmall  hazle 
or  willow,  in  the  form  df  a  pear,  bread  and  round  at 
one  end,  and  narrow  at  the  other,  and  at  leail  a  foot 
longj  and  five  or  fix  inches  wide,  and  at  the  narrow 
end  a  little  nick  or  deqt  •,  then  take  a  good  fliff  young 
plant  of  hazle,  elm,  or  withy,  being  bnfhy  grown, 
and  without  knots,  three  or  fo)ir  inches  about  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  an  inch  at  top,  and  having  made 
the  bottom  end  (harp,  faflen  at  the  top  a  very  flrong 
loop,  of  about  a  hundred  horfc  hairs,  plaited  very  fift 
together  with  ftrong  pack-thread,  and  made  fmooth 
•and  pliable,  to  flip  and  run  at  pleafure,  and  this 
loop  fliould  be  ot  the  jufl  quantity  of  the  hoop,  made 
pear  •wife,  as  before  mentioned  ;  then  hard  by  this 
loop,  with  flrqpg  horfe  hair,  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  end  olr  the  plant,  fallen  a  little  broad,  but 
thin  tricker,  made  iharp  and  equal  at  both  ends, 
after  the  following  proportion  deicribed  in  the  flrfl 
figure. 

And  then  the  bigger  (harp  end  of  the  plant  being 


thrufl  and  Bxed  into  the  gi^ound,  clofe  by  the  edger  of 
the  water,  the  fmajlefl  end  with  the  loop  a^d  t'> 
tricker  fhoold  be  brought  down  to  the  firft  bridge;  anvf 
th^  hoop  made  pear  wife  being  laid  upon  the  bridge* 
one  end  of  the  tricker  fhould  be  fct  upon  th^  nick  of 
the  hoop,  and  the  other  end  againfl  the  nick  madeoa 
the  fmall  end  of  the  plate,  which  by  the  violence  and 
bend  of  the  plant,  will  make  them  flick  and  hpld  toge* 
thcr  umilthe  hoop  be  moved  :  this  done^  the  loop  mu^ 
be  laid  on  the  hook  in  fuch  a  f^fhton  as  the  hoop  k 
proportioned;  then  from  each  fide  of  the  hoop  prick 
little  flicks  as  aforefaid,  as  it  were  making  an  impale4. 
path  way  to  the  hoop,  and  as  you  go  farther  aild  farther 
from  thehorp  or  fpring,  fo  ihall  you  widen  the  way^ 
that  the  fowl  may  be  entered  a  good  way  in  before  they 
perceive,  the  fence,  the  lirf^  entrance  being  about  the 
width  of  an  indifferent  furrow,  fo  that  any  fowl  (ipiliii)g^ 
they  may  be  enticed  to  go  and  wade  upon  the  fame^ 
where  they  fhall  no  fboner  touch  the  fpring  with  their 
heads,  feet  or  fioathers,  but  they  fliall  be  caught ;  ami 
according  to  the  flrength  of  the  plants  you  may.cateh 
any  fowl,  great  or  fmjll. 

¥ot  the  taking  fmaller  fowl  with  this  engines  as  the 
fnipe,  woodcock,  pewit,  or  the  like>  that  ufc  fo  feed 
in  wet  and  marfby  grounds,  and  amoogft  water-furrows 
or  riflings,  fucking  from  thence  the  fatnefs  of  the  foU^ 
the  device  or  engine  is  the  fame,  without  any  altera- 
tion, except  that  it  may  be  of  much/lefs  fti^ength  and 
fubflance,  according  to  the  fowl  it  is  fet  fori  efpeciaU/ 
the  fweeperor  main  plant,  which,  as  bcfjpre  ordered, 
is  to  be  of  elm,  hazle,  or  withy,  and  fo  in  this  cafe 
may  be  of  willow,  fallow,  or  (Irong  grown  ofier,  or 
any  other  yielding  ^  lant  that  will  bend  and  recover  its^ 
flraightncfs  again:  this  kind  of  engine  is  only  for  the 
winter  fe&fon,  when  much  wet  is  on  the  ground  ^  \?^t 
if  there  happens  many  great  frofts,  fo  that  you  are  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  the  waters^  then  find  out 
where  thofe  flanding  waters  have  any  deiccot  or  fmall 
paflages,  fo  as  by  the  fwift  current  the  watier  is 
not  frozen,  and  there  *fet  your  fprings,  and  the 
greater  is  the  frofl-,  the  more  apt  they  are  to  be  takep. 

Now  to  take  birds  and  fowls  on  trees,  boughs  or 
hedges,  with  fuch  or  the  like  device,  after  you  have  ob« 
ferved  any  fuch  to  which  birds  refort,  as  in  the  figure 
you  fee  reprefentcd.  then  chufe  any  branch  thereof ; 
for  example:  See  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  4. 

The  letter  O,  which  is  taU  and  fcraight,  cut  off  all 
the  little  twigs  that  grow  about  it,  from  the  bottom 
until  you  come  witnin  four  or  6ve  feet  at  the  top,  then 
pierce  a  hole  through  the  faid  bragch  with  a  wimble, ^c 
the  letter H,  which  mun:  be  about  the  bignefsof  a  gpofe 
quilV;  then  chufe  out  another  twig,  about  four  feet 
diflant  from  the  former,  as  marked  N^  and  pare  away^ 
all  the  little  branches ;  and  at  the  end  L,  tie  a  fmall 
pack-thread,  half  a  foot  long,  at  which  tic  one  of  the 
running  bo  srsx)f  horfe  hair,  finely  twilled,  as  the  letter 
M :  you  may  alfb  have  a  little  ilick  P|  O,  four  fig.- 
gers  long,  with  a  liale  liook  at  the  end  O,  an,d  the 
other  end  round  pointed ;  floop  down  your  branch  qr 
twig  N,  to  whicii  yoiur  horfe  hair  collar  is  faflened, 
and  pafs  the  collar  through-  the  hole  H,  and  draw  it 
until  the  loiot  M  be  hkcwife  drawa  through  y  then 
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fkfttB  irarf  gendytj^  end  of  the  fmaU  Aick  P  m  the 
lioie  H,  ivliich  muft  %e  £0  neatlf  d«ne  as  only  to  ftop, 
and  no  more,  the  drawing  of  the  branch  N  ^  then 
fpread  abroad  the  collar  upon  your  little  ftick  P,  O, 
tad  tie  fome  bait,  either  of  green  pears,  cherries, 
.  ^irheat,  worms,  or  the  like,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  birds  fcrr  which  T^u  fet  your  device,  at  the  letter 
^fo  that  no  birds  can  come  to  touch  them  unlefs  he 
jfets  his  foot  cm  the  fmall  ftick,  which  wiU  prefently 
&11,  and  to  giTC  way  to  the  knot  M,  then  follows  the 
4>ranch  or  twig  N,  and  the  Imtl  remains  fnapt  by  the 
4e».      * 

The  defcription  and  the  figures  are  fo  plain,  that  a 
caiftake  cannot  weH  be  raade^  however,  here  is  the 
form  of  three  of  them,  two  ready  bent,  one  before  and 
%he  other  behind,  and  the  third  unbent,  that  you 
^may  obferve  sdl  the  ieveral  pieces.  S«^Fig.  4«  Plate 
XIV. 

Another  way  of  taking  fbwls  or  birds  by  fprings, 
^uch  as  blackbirds,  thruihes,  psolridges,  pheafants,  or 
the  like,  is  defcribed  hy  the  following  %ure,  which 
may  be  placed,  according  to  the  game  deigned  to  be 
«a)^,  ^ther  t»n  the  grocind,^r  on  a  tree,  bufli,  hedge, 
w  the  like.     See  Fig.  5.  Plate  XIV. 

Take  a  ftick  of  fallow,  or  willow,  five  or  fix  feet 
•4ong,  ftraight  and  ^ooth,  about  the  bigne&  of  an  or*^ 
binary  walking  cane,  as  R,  Z,  fliarpened  at  the  end 
Z  %  and  at  the  end  R  faften  or  tie  a  fmall  wooden  crook, 
as  the  letter  G,  then  make  a  little  hole  at  Y^  about  the 
bigneis  of  a  fwan's  quill,  and  anotlier  hole  half  as  big 
iit  V,  then  take  any  ftick,  which  being  bent,  will 
fpring  back  again  and  become  ftraight,  as  holly,  or  the 
like,  4et  it  be  about  three  feet  long,  and  thruft  the  great 
end  of  it  into  the  hole  0,  p  \  tie  a  fmall  pack-thread  at 
«he  other  end,  with  a  collar  of  horfe  hair,  which  draw 
through  the  hole  V,  and  ftop  it  here,  by  pegging  it 
^ery  gently  with  a  fmall  ftick  T,  fo  that  it  may  only 
keep  it  from  flying  back,  and  no  more ;  then  open 
your  running  collar  of  horfe  hair,  as  at  S,  and 
fpread  it  over  the  little  ftick  T;  then  tie  at  the  letter 
^  the  bait  you  intend  to  ule,  and  let  it  hang  down 
^2thin  three,  four,  or  five  inches  6i  the  fmall  ftick  T, 
•according,  to  the  bignefs  of  the  bird  for  which  it  is  fet. 

SPUNGE  op  A  Horsb^Shoe,  is  the  extremity  or 
f)oint  of  the  ftioe  that  anfwers  to  the  horfe's  heel,  upon 
which  the  calkins  are  made. 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal,  confifting.of  two  branches 
<encOmpaf!ing  a  horfeman's  heel,  and  a  rowel  ia 
#orm  of  a  Itar,  advancing  out  behind,  to  prick  the 
tiorfe. 

SQUIRREL,  is  larger  incompafs  than  a  wcafel,  but 
the  weafel  is  longer  than  the  fquirrel ;  the  back  parts 
and  all  the  body  is  reddith,  except  the  belly,  Ivhich  is 
white. 

In  Helvetia  they  are  black  and  branded,  and  are 
humeil  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  the  trees  are 
naked,  for  they  run  and  leap  firom  bough  to  bough 
with  a  ftirprifing  agility,  and  \fbea  the  trees  are 
clothed  with  leaves  they  cannot  be  fo  well  feen. 

They  are  of  three  colours,  in  the  firft  age  black,  in 
the  fecond,  of  a  nifty  iron  colour,  and  when  they 
jgtow  old^hey  areiuU  of  wkite  boaty  haica. 


Their  teeth'  tre  like  the  te^  of  mice,  having  ^ 
two  under  teeth  very  Jong  and  iharp. 

Their  tail  is  always  as  big  as  dieir  body,  and  it 
lies  continually  on  their  bai^k  when  they  flaep  or  fit 
ftiU,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  given  d&em  fer  a  cover- 
ing 

In  the  fummer-time  they  build  their  nefts  (which 
feme  call  drays)  in  the  tops  of  trees,  very  artificially, 
with  fticks,  mofs,  and  other  things  which  the  wood 
affords,  and  fill  it  with  nuts  for  their  winter  provifions ; 
and  like  the  /Jpine  vaovXt^  theyfleep  moft  part  ^f  the. 
winter  very  foundly,  fo  that  they  do  not  awake  ihou^ 
you  beat  at  the  outfide  of  theu*  drays. 

When  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree  they  ufe  their  tail 
inftead  of  wings,  leaping  to  a  great  diftance,  and  a<e 
borne  up  without  any  finking,  in  appearance  1  nay, 
they  will  frequently  leap  fi^fitm  a  very  high  tree  dow;n 
to  the-ground,  and  receive jno  harm. 

To  hunt  this  little  animal  many  perlbns  (ought  to 
go  togedier,  ^  and  carry  ^dqgs  widii  tbem  %  and  the 
fitteft  placesfor  the  exercife  of  this  i^oi:ti  is  in  litde 
and  ftnall  ilc^der  wood«,  fuch  as  may,  be  ibatkeo  by  the 
hand.    " 

Bows  lure  necefiary  to  remove  them  when  th^rc^ 
in  the  twills  of  tnees^  for, they  will  .not  be>amch  terri- 
fied with  all  the  halk>oing  you  make,  nnlefs  they  are 
now  and  then  hit  by  one  means  or  another. 

They  feem  to  be  fenfible  wbat^^efeDc^a  high  oak 
is  to  them,  and  bow  fecnreLy  they  cap  lo^gie  there  fro^n 
men  and  dogs;  wherefore  fince  itis  tootroublefometo 
climb  every  tree,  you  muft,  inftead  of  that  labour,  ufc 
bows  and  boks,  that  when  the  tfquirrel  refts  you  may 
prefently  give  him  a  thump  by  an  arrow  \  tbe  {hooter 
need  not  fear  doing  them  much  harm,  except  he  hit 
them  on  the  head,  tor  by  rcafon  of  a'  ftrong  backrboi^ 
and  fle(hy  parts,  they  will  bear  as  great  a  ftroke  as.  a 
dog. 

If  they. be  driven  to  the  ground  from  the  trees,  and 
fo  creep  into  hedges,  it  is  afign  that  they  arc  tire^$ 
and  fuch  is  the  \3kj  fpirit  of  this  animal,  that  while 
her  flrength  lafts  her,  ftie  will  fave  herfelf  in  the  tops 
of  high  trees,  but  being  tired«  defcends  and  £ilU 
into  the  mouths  of  thofe  yelping  curs  that  periecute 
her.  .  . 

If  what  is  reported  of  them  be  true,  the  admirable 
cunning  of  tbe  fquirrel  appears  in  herXwimnxing  pr 
pafling  over  a  river;  for  when  fhe  is  conftraincd  by 
hunger  fo  to  do,  ftie  feeks  out  fome  rind  or  fmaU  bask 
of  a  tree,  which  fliefets  upon  the  water,  and  then  goes 
into  it,  and  holding  up  her  tail  like  a  fail,  lots  the  wind 
drive  her  to  tbe  other  fide,  and  carries  meat  in  her 
mouth,  to  prevent lieing  fiimiftied  by  the  length  oTthe 
voyage. 

STABLE ;  as  to  the  fituation  of^  ftable  it  (hould  be 
in  a  good,  air,  and  upon  hard,  firm,  and  dry  ground, 
that  in  tbe  winter  the  horfe  may  come  and  gocloan  in 
and  out  \  and,  if  it  may  be,  it  will  be  beft.if  it  be  £tp- 
ated  upon  an  afcent,  that  the  urine,  fouf  w^^,  pr 
any  wet,  may  be  conveyed  away  by  trenches  or  finks 
cut  out^  for  that  purpofe 

By  no  means  let  there  be  toy  hen-roofts,  hggtftifSy 
or.boofisi  of  eafemeat,  or  any  other  filihy;iiseU,m^r  it, 
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for  Ben-dufig  01*  ftathfcrs  Ataftfowed,  oftentimes  prove 
lAoftal,  and  rhe  iU  air*  of  :l  jikcs  foititrimcs  caufcs^ 
Uindnefs ;  and  thcf  fmcll  offline  irf  apt  t6  breed  the 
fircifl  ;  afid  there  h  no  anhnal  that  deKghts  more  in . 
cleanlinefs,  nor  is  more  offended  at  unwholcfome  fa- 
Tburs  than  a  horfc. 

Brick  'ts  better  for  building  ftables  than  ftone,  the 
latter  being  fubjeft  to  fWcating  In  »ret  weather,  and 
the  daTmpn^fsr  and  moUi^ure'  canf^^  rheums  and  ca- 
tarrhs. 

Let  the  wall  be  of  a  good  convenient  thickncfs;  at 
teaft  a  brfck  and  a  half,  or  two  bricks  thick,  both  for 
the  fake  of  fafety  and  warmth  m  winter,  and  to  de- 
fend him  from  being  apnoyed  with  the  heat  in  fum^ 
Hirer,  Which  would  hinder  his  dSgeftmg  hrs  food. 

'  It  will  be  proper  to  have  -windows  both  on  the  eaft 
and  on  the  north  iides,  that  he' may  have  the  btenefit  of 
the  north  air  ki  fummer,  and  of  the  morning  fun  from 
the  etfft  in  winter. 

Let  the  windows  be  glazed,  and  if  they^be  fafhed,  it 
will  n<St  only  be  the  nandfomer,'  but  will  be  more 
convetnent  to  let  in  air  at  pleafure :  and  let  there  be 
Wootien  (huttars,  tbdt  you  may  darken  the  ftaMe  iii 
fbe  middle  of  the  day,  which  will  incline  the  horfe  to 
Uke  his  reft  as  well  in  the  day  as  in  the  night. 

That  part  of  the  floor  oh  which  the  hor^  is  to  ftand 
fhould  be  made  of  oaken  planks,  for  they  will  be  both 
tafier  and  warmer  for  the  horfe  to  lie  upon  than  ftones; 
and  be  furc  to  lay  them  leviel,  for  if  they  are  laid  higher 
before  than  behind,  (as  they  generally  are  in  inns  and 
horfe-courfers'  ftables,  that  their  horfes  may  appear  to 
s^ore  advantage  in  ftature^)  his  hinder  legs  will  fwell, 
aiid  he  can  never  lie  eafily,  becaufe  his  hinder  parts 
wilt  be'ftill  Hipping  down. 

Lay  the  planks  crofs-way,*  and  not  Icncth-ways, 
ai»d  fink  a  good  trench  underneath  them,  which 
iday  receive  the  urine  through  holes  bored  hi  the 
planks,  and  convey  it  into  fome  common  recep- 
tacle. 

Raife  the  ground  bchirtd  him  even  with  the  planks, 
that  be  may  continually  ftand  upon  a  level ;  and  let  the 
floor  behind  him  be  paved  with  fmall  pebble  j  and  be 
fure  to  let  that  part  of  the  ftable  where  the  r^ck  ftands 
b^'  well  wainfcotted. 

Place  two  rings  at  each  fide  of  his  flail  for  his  halter 
fb  run  through,  which  fhould  have  a  light  wooden 
logger  af  the  bottom  of  it,  ^o  poife  it  perpendicularly, 
biit  not  {b  heavy  as  to  tire  the  horfc^  or  to  hinder  him  * 
from  eating. 

Dr.  Laurincb  fays>  he  has  known  ftables.  where 
snangers  were  not  ufed,  but  inftead  thereof,  drawers, 
x^hich  were  pulled  out,  and  put  up,  as  the  occaflon  of 
feeding  required  v  a  cuftom  derived  from  Italy  Indeed 
there  is  this  inconvenience  attendant  upon  fixed  racks 
and  mangers,  that  they  are  always  contaminated  with 
the  breath  atid  flaver  of  the  horfe,  whofc  ftomach  is 
aSfo  palled  by  having  his  foul  diflies  ever  before  him ; 
and  it  would  be  better,  both  on  account  of  room  and 
deanliness,  did  it  not  trench  too  much  upon  conveni- 
ence in  another  refpc£t,  to  have  Ix^th  racks  and  man- 
'  r$  moveable.  The  modern  cii-culat  raek,  placed  in 
cornet  or  Cehtre^  is  cetitainly  stn  improTement  of 


the  old  forrn,  which  extende*<|tf!fr att'cris  tfie  /feff,,  ttrdF 
was  commonly  fixed  extemalljr  froift  the  bead  boatrdst- 
the  top  of  the  ftavcs  leanings  forwards,  from  which  po- 
fition  the  horfe  was  conftantly  ill  danger  of  receivmg, 
the  hay  feeds  in  his  eyes.  Were  a  moveable  rack  rie— 
quired,  the  round  one  could  eaftly  be  contrived  to  Aide 
up  to  the  hay-loft,  and  back  again,  as  occafion  dc- 
nianded.  It  is  remarked  by  feversil  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  the  racks  are  generally  placed  too  highr 
which  obliges  horfes  to- an  unnatural  method  of  feed- 
ing, and  by  ftrarning  the  neck,  occafons  many  to  br- 
coriie  ewe -necked. 

Some  recommend  a  drawer  or  locker  made  in  the 
waiiifcot  partition,  rather  than  a  fixt  mangct,  for  hhip 
to  eat  Ills  corn  out  of,  which  may  be  taken  out  to» 
cleanfe  at  pleafure.  "    ' 

This  need  not  be  made  large,  and  therefore  will  nor 
take  up  much  room. 

They  alfb  adVife  not  to  make  any  rack  at  all,  but  In- 
ftead of  it  (according  to  the  Italian  faihion)  to  giv^s  thti' 
horfe  his  hay  on  the  ground,  upon  the  litter  r'or  dfc 
you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  nail  fome  boards  in'theformiofi' 
a  trough.  In  which  yoir  may  |Hit  hift  hay,  and  the* 
boi^i^ds  will  prevent  him  ^from  trampling  on  and  fjpoU- 
ing  it. 

Some  again  difapprove  of  thb  way  of  feeding,  think- 
ing it  may  fpoii  his  chcft,  and  that  his  blowing*. iipon  hh* 
hay  will  make  it  navfeons  'K»  his  palate  i  but  others- 
again  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  fpoiling  of  the  eheft,  it  ra« 
ther  ftrengthens  it  and  makes  it  firm ;.  whelreav,  on  the^ 
contrary,  the  hfting  of  his  :head  up  high  to  the  rack» 
will  make  him  withy<tcragge4.  But  the  way  before^ 
mentioned,  he  will  feed  as*  he  lies,  which  will  be  for 
his  eafe  And  as  to  the  hay,  that  may  be  given  hitn^ 
but  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time;  and  there  will  be? 
this  advantage  in  receiving,  his  hay  oiv  the  ground,  the 
prone  pofture  will  cleanfe  his  head  from  »heuiA  or" 
pofc,  which  he  happens  by  any  ways  to  have  gotten,, 
and  induce  htm  tc^fneeze  and  to  throw  out  all  manner 
of  watery  humours  that  may  annoy  his  headi 

If  you  have  ftable-room  enough  you  may  make  pkr-r 
titions,  and  at  the  head,  towards  the  manger,  board' 
them  to  that  height  that  one  horfe  may  not  moleft  or* 
fmell  to  another,  allowing  each  horfe  room  enough  to^ 
turn  about,  and  lie  down  at  pleafure. 

One  of  thefe  ftalls  may  be  made  convenient  for  your* 
groom  to  lie  in,  in  cafe  of  a  match,  or  the  ficknefs  of  av 
horfe. 

BcMnd  the  horfes  may  be  made  a  range  of  prefles^ 
with  pegs  to  hang  up  faddks>  bridles,  ^c.  and  {helves* 
for  other  utenfih,  pots  Of  ointment,  &c« 

And  in  order  that  the  ftable  may  not  be  inoimbered^ 
with  oat -bins,  you  may  make  nfe  of  the  method  of  a' 
certain  gentleman  defcribed  by  Dr.  Plott,  in  hi»^ 
hiftory  ot  Oxfcrdjhire^  as  follows  r 

Make  a  conveniency  to  let  the  oats  down  from  aboVe^- 
out  of  a  veflcl  lik-e  the  hopper  of  amill,  wlience  they 
fall  into  a  fquare  pipe  let  into  the  wall,  of  about  ftmr' 
inches  diagonal,  which  comes  down  itito  a  oupbotr<}^. 
alfo  fet  into  the  wall,  but  with  its  end  ib  near  the 
bottom,  that  there  fhall  ne^er  be  abov«  a  galldn  dt 
fiich  a  quantity  in  the  cu{tt>oard  at  z  time)  wfaich  beiii|^ 
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ttken  twiy  and  givca  to  the  horfcs,  another  gallon  pre- 
feotly  fucceeds,  fo  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  (table, 
Where  the  hories  (land,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  loom 
taken  up  for  ihe  whole  provifion  of  oats  ;  which  hath 
mlfo  this  further  convcniency,  that  by  this  motion  the 
oats  are  kept  conftantly  fweet^  the  taking  away  of  one 
gallon  moving  the  whole  inafs  above',  wi^ich  otherwife 
being  Liid  in  great  quantities,  would  be  apt  to  grow 
mufty.  ^ 

There  alfo  mhy  be  two  of  thefe  made,  the  6ne  for 
pats,  and  the  other  for  fplit  beans,  and  both  let  into 
the  range  of  prefles,  oats  and  beans  being  ft^paratcd 
above  by  partitions. 

Let  the  floor  over  the  flable  be  ceiled,  whether  you 
make  it  a  granary,  or  a  lodgiug  room  for  your 
groom,  that  no  duft  may  fa^l  from  it  upon  your|horfcs. 

There  are  alfo  other  requiiites,  as  a  dung-yard,  a 
pump,  a  conduit ;  and  if  fume  pond  or  running  river 
,  were  near,  it  were  the  better. 

Fumigation  for  Siabhs  ofitr  any  infeBtous  Difeafe,- 
Immerle  a  te^-cup  into  a  pipkin  of  heated  fand*  put 
into  the  tea-cup  ha  fan  ounce  of  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid  gcntJy  heated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  piire  nitre  in 
pqwder.  Stir  them  together  with  a  glat  fpatula,  until 
a  confiderable  degree  of  vapour  arife, 

X^  priferve  Su^l  from  Rnfl.  Boil  an  ounce  or  up- 
wards of  camphor,  in  a  pound  of  lard,  flir  till  cold. 
^>G^wer  off*  the  n^ii  or  dirt,  apply  the  ointment,  and 
let  it  remain  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two;  th«n  rub 
clean  with  a  dry  linen  cloth.  This  gives  a  good,  po- 
lifh  to  bits,  ftirrup^irooi,  A'c  and  is  proper  for  arms, 
lloves,  and  ileel  furniture  about  to  be  laid  by :  for 
the  latter,  black  lead  may  be  added.  This  U  an 
old  receipt  from  Burdon,  but  the  bcft  I  have  expe- 
rienced. 

STABLE-STAND,  (in  the  foreft  law)  a  term  ufed 
vrhen  a  man  is  found  at  his  Aand  in  the  foreft,  with  a 
crofs-bow  or  long  bow,  ready  to  (hoot  at  a  deer,  or 
eife  ftanding  dole  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a  leafh 
ready  to  be  let  flip. 

.  This  i$  one  of  the  four  evidences,  orprefumptions, 
by  which  a  man  is  convicted  of  intending  to  fteal  the 
king'&  d<"er,  the  other  three  being  back-bcrand,  bloody- 
h^d,  and  dog-draw. 

.  S  TAG,  See  HART.  A  red  male  deer  of  five  years 
old:  a  well  known  beaft  of  the  foreft.  The  Ang,.  or 
hart,  the  female  of  which  is  called  a  hind,  and  the 
young  a  calf,  difiers,  both  in  its  magnitude  and  in  the 
conformation  of  its  horns,  from  the  fallow-iieer.  The 
ftag  i%  by  far  the  largcft,  and  bis  horns  are  round  j 
while  thofe  of  the  fallow  kind  are  broad  and  paimatcd. 
TI>€  firft  year,  the  ft:ag  has  properly  no  horns,  but 
only  a  kind  of  corneous  cxcrefcence,  ihort,  rough, 
ancj  covered  with  a  thin  hairy  ikin  ;  the  fecond  year, 
the  horns  are  finglc  and  ftraighti  the  third  year, 
tj^y  have  two  antiers  j  the  fourth,  three ;  the 
fifth,  four;  and  the  fixth,  five.  The  animal's  age, 
liowever,  cannot  always  be  known  with  certainty  by 
thefe  indications,  for  fometimes  they  are  more,  and 
frequently  Icfs,  When  arrived  at  the  fixth  year,  the 
antlers  do  not  always  increafe;  and,  though  the  num- 
ber i^ay  amoimt  to  fix  or  feven  on  each  fide,  the 


ftag's  age  is  then  cftJmatod  rather  from  their  fizc,  atid 
the  thicknefs  of  the  branch  which  fuftains  them,  than 
from  ihcir  number.  Thefe  horns,  notwithftanding 
their  magnitude,  are  (hed  annualiyf  and  fucceeded  by 
new  Of)^. 

When  the  old  horns  are  flicd,  the  new  ones  do  not 
immediately  begin  to  appear;  but  the  bones  of  the 
Ifcull  are  then  inverted  pnly  with  a  tranfparent  periof- 
teum  or  ikin  ;  which,  according  to  anatomifts,  covers 
the  bones  of  all  animals  indifcriminatcly.  JThis  {kin, 
however,  foon  becomes  tumid,  and  forms  an  excre* 
fcence  containing  a  confiderable  qi^antity  of  blood, 
and  which  gradually  appears  covered  with  a  downy 
fijb.lance  fore  as  velvet,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  colour 
with  the  reft  of  the  animal's  hair.  This  tumour  daily 
protrudes  from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree ;  and, 
riling  by  degrees  from  the  head,  fhoots  out  the 
antlers  on  each  fide ;  to  that  in  a  few  days,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  animal,  the  whole  head  is  com*  . 
plet^d. 

It  is  ncceflary  to  obfcrvc,  that  if  a  ftag  be  caf- 
trated  when  his.  horns  arc  ihcd,  they  w^ll  never  grow 
again  \  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fame  operation  be 
performed  while  the  horns  are  in  perfeftlon,  they  will , 
never  fall  off.  li  he  be  deprived  of  only  one  of  his  . 
tefticles,  he  will  be  deftitute  of  one  h9rn  pn  that  fide; 
and,  if  one  of  them  is  only  tied  up,  he  will  want  the 
horn  on  the  oppofite  fide,  Mic  quantity  of  his  provi- 
fions  will  alfo  tend  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  ex- 
panfion  of  his  hoins.  Buffon  afierts,  that  it  is  pof-; 
fible  to  ftop  tlieir  growth  entirely  by  a  confiderable 
retrenchment  of  foodj  J^^^%  ^^  ^  confirmation  of 
this  afieition,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
difference  between  a  ftag  bred  in  a  fertile  pafture  and 
undifturb^d  by  the  hunter,  aiid  one  ill-fed  and  liable  to 
perpetual  alarm ;  the  head  of  the  former  is  expanded, 
his  antlers  are  numerous,  and  the  branches  thick ; 
whereas  the  latter  has  but  few  ramifications,  the 
traces  of  the  blood  veffels  on  them  are  but  flight, 
and  their  cxpanfion  is  very  inconfiderable.  The 
beauty  and  fize  of  their  horns,  therefore,  mark  the 
ftrengtb  and  vigour  of  the  animal ;  for  fuch  of  tbem 
as  are  fickly,  or  have  been  wounded,  never  protrude 
that  magnificent  profufion  fo  much  admired  in  the. 
deer-kfnd. 

Stags  no  fooner  flied  their  horns,  than  they  feparatc^ 
f.  om  each  other,  and  fcek  the  champaign  pans  of  the 
country,  remote  from, all  other  animals,  which  their 
fituation  renders  them  unable  to  oppofe.  In  this  ftate 
of  imbecility  they  continue  near  three  months,  before 
their  horns  attain  to  their  full  growth  and  folidity  ^  and 
tj)en,  by  rubbing  them  againft  the  branches  of  thickets, 
they  at  length  clear  them  of  that  fidn  which  had.  before 
contributed  to  their  growth  and  nouriOiment.  Soon 
after  thefe  animals  arefurniilied  with  new  horns,  tijcy 
begin  to  find  the  imprefiion  of  the  rut,  or  the  natural 
defireof  propagating  their  kind.  'Ihe  old.  ones  are 
generally  the  moft  forward  in  this  bufinefs  ^  and,  ac« 
cordlngly,  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning 
of  September,  they  leave  the  thickets;  and  remm  to 
the  plain  in  queft  of  hinds,  whom  they  court  wifl^  a 
loud  tremulous  voice.    Ak\\(\^  l^c^foxks  ikw  hcdu 
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b^ottte  remarfcablir  torgrd ;  they  appear  ire*ry'b6ld  arid 
iurio'us ;  fly  from  one  place.to  another ;  ftrike  wfth  their 
horns  againfl  the  trees,  arid  every  other  oppoling  ob- 
}t& ;  and  continue  rcftlefs  and  fierce,  till  they  have 
fouckl  the  females,  \vho  at  firft  avoid  them,  'but  are  at 
laft  overtaken  and  compelled. 

After  this  manner  the  flag  continues  to  range  from 
mate  to  mate  for  aoout  three  weeks,  the  extent  of  the 
rutting-time  ;  during  which  period,  he  fcarpely  either 
cats,  ffecps,  or  rcfts,  fo  that  he  becomes  lean,  feeble, 
and  timid.  Having  perfotmeci  this  duty  enjoined  him 
by  nature,  he  retires  from  the  herd,  in  order  to  feek 
food '  and  repofe ;  he  frequents  the  verge  5f  his 
bounds;  and  felefts  the  moft  nourifhing  paftures, 
where  he  continues  till  his  ftrength  is  renovated. 
'  The  colour  of  the  Englifh  ftag  is  generally  red,  or 
a  reddifli  brown,  with  fome  black  about  the  face,  and  a 
black  lift  down  the. hinder-part  of  the  neck,  and  be- 
tween the  (boulders :  nevcrthelefs,  in  other  countries, 
the  greatcft  number  of  thcfe  animals  are  brown  ;  a  few 
ef  them ,  indeed,  are  white,  but  fiich  feem  to  be  tinftured 
trtth  adomeftic  breed.  The  ftag  has  the  moft  beautiful 
tjt  of  any  animal  that  is  a  native  of  this  climate;  and 
hift  fenfcs  of  fmelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  lefs  perfec- 
tion than  that  of  vi^on. 

When  in  the  leaft  alarmed,  he  lifts  his  head,  erefts 
his  cars,  and  ftands  for  a  few  moments  as  if  in  a  liften- 
ing  pofture.  Whenever  he  ventures  on  fome  unknown 
ground^  or  quits  his. native  covert,  he  makes  a  paufe  at 
the  fkirt  of  the  pl^in,  irt  order  to  examine  every  objeft 
uroQiKl  him .:  after  which  he  turns  his  face  againft  the 
wmd,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  by  his  fcent  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  Should  a  perfon  at  fome  dif- 
ta»ce  whiftle,  or  call  aloud,  the  ftag  immediately  ftops 
ikort  in  his  ftow^meafur^d  pace,  and  gazes  on  the  in- 
tender  with  a  kmd  of  aukward  admiration  j  but  if  the 
fagacious  animal  penreives  neither  dogs,  nor  any  inftru- 
'  meats  of  deftruftion  levelled  againft  him,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds forward  vnthout  betraying '  the  ftnallcft  emotion 
of  fear.  Man,  indeed,  is  not  the  cnetfiy  he  feems  to 
be  moft  apprehenfive  of;  on  the  contrary,  the  found 
ef  the  flicpherd*s  pipe  feems  to  infpirc  him  with  plea- 
fiirc  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  hunters  fomctlmes  make 
»fc  of  that  infttumenc  to  aBare  the  poor  animal  to  his 
deftruftion. 

The  voice  of  this  animal  is  ftrongcr,  louJef,  and 
more  tremulous,  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  age  ; 
and,  during  the  rutting  ieaftm,  it  is  very  terrible,  'i  he 
cry  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not  fo  loud  as  that  of  the 
male,  and  is  never  cxcfted  but  through  apprehenfions 
for  the  fafety  either  of  herfelf  or  her  young  j  and,  it 
may  perhapsbe  unneceffary  to  add,  that  ftie  is  deftitutc 
of  horns,  and  is  more  feeble  and  unfit  fbr  hunting  than 
the  male.  As  foon  as  ihehas  conceived,  (he  fepai^tes 
h'crfclf  frony  the  males,  and  al!  imercourfe  with  each 
other  is  immediately  fufpended^  The  tinie  of  gef- 
tatkm  generally  continues  between  eight  and  nine 
months,  and  Oit  feldom  ptodtice^  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

The  uftial  ftafonof  parturition  is  about  May,  or  the 
tegtnnhig'of  Jnnci  durmg  wMctf  thefe  creatures  arc 
Very  ^ii^eoa-'tO'eidticaali  tbthryoting  iif  the  moft  ob- 


ft:ui*e  retreats.  Nor  is  this  a  needlefs  precaution,  6n|Ci 
almoft  every  other  animal  then  becomes  theii^  formida  • 
ble  enemv :  the  eagle,  the  falCon,  the  ofpre^^  the  ^otf  ,^ 
and  the  dog,  as  well  as  all  the  rapacious  anmials  of  the 
cat  kind,  are  at  this  period  in  contii^al  motion  for.thc 
difcovery  of  their  abodes.  But,  what  appea:rs  extfemely 
unnatural,  the  ftag  himfelfis  alfo  their  avo\+ed  cncmv^ 
and  the  hind  is  alio  obliged  to  exert  all  her  iiiduftry  m 
order  to  conceal  her  young  from  him,  as  one  of  their 
moft  dangerous  aflailants.  At  this  fealon^  therefore, 
the  courage  of  the  male  feems  to  be  transftrred  to  the 
female,  for  ftic  defends  her  offspring  againft  her  fefs. 
formidable  opponents  by  force ;  and,  when  purfued  by 
the  hunter,  even  expofes  herfelf  to  dancer  for  theniir- 
pofeofdiverting  his  attentionfromthofeobjedls  other 
regard:  fhe  flies  before  the  hounds  in  a  dircA  courfc 
with  amazing  fleetnefs ;  and  if  (he  is  fo  fot^unate  as  to 
cfcape  with  her  life,  ftie  returns  to  her  young  after 
having  eluded  her  purfuers. 

The.calf,  for  fo  the  young  of  this  animal  k  called, 
never  quits  the  dam  J^uring  the  whole  fummer ;  and, 
in  winter,  the  hind^  together  with  all  the  males  undc^ 
a  year  old,  aflemble  in  herdjf,  which  are  more  or  lcf$ 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  or  fevcriiy  of 
the  feafon.  At  the  approach  of  fpring,  the  feafon  of 
geftation,  they  feparate,  none  but  thofe  of  the  age  of 
one  year  remaining  aflbciated.  Thcfe  animals  are,  in 
general,  gregarious  ;  and  only  danger  or  ncceiHty  can 
pofliWy  divide  them. 

The  jurifprudencc  of  the. Roman  empire,  which'  wad 
accommodated  to  the  manners  of  the  firft  ages,  efta- 
bliftied  it  as  a  law,  that,  as  the  natural  right  of  fuch 
things  as  have  no  proprietor  belongs  to  their  firft  pof* 
feflbr,  fo  all  kinds  of  wilH  beafts,.  birds,  and  fifties^ 
are  the  property  of  thofe  individuals  who  can  firft  catch 
them*  But  the  northern  barbariati^,  who  oVer'^tan  the 
Roman  empire,  entertaining  a  ftrong  rcUfli  for  thii 
rude  amufement,  and  being  now  pofteued  of  more  eafy 
means  of  fubfiftence  from  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  fole 
right  of  hunting ;  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right,  they 
made  it  the  privilege  of  royalty.  "When  the  Saxon 
kingS|  therefore,  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  into  an 
heptarchy,  the  chafes  were  referved  by  each  fovereigit 
for  his  own  particular  diverCon  \  the  arts  of  war  and 
hunting,  in  thofe  uncivilized  ages,  conftituted  the  only 
employments  of  the  great;  their  active,  but  unculti* 
vated  minds,  were  fufceptible  of  no  pleafures  but 
Inch  as  were  of  a  violent  kind,  ^procured  exercife  for 
their  bodies,  and  charmed  away  the  languor  of  rd^. 
flexion*  But,  as  the  Saxon  kings  appropriated  thofe 
lands  only  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  cliafe  which  before 
lay  wafte,  fo  no  individual. received  any  injury  from: 
tnb'reftraint. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  tcknlly  altered  when  the 
Norman  kings  got  pofleflion  pf  the  throne  j  the  pafi^ioxi 
for  hunting  was  then  carriedto  excefs,  and  every ci^l 
right  was  involved  in  univerfal  ruin.  Even  ia  a  fU|Jcr- 
ftitious  age,  the  ardour  for  hunting,  was  ftronger  thaoi 
the  confideration  of  religion :  the  village  cpmmunitiea^ 
nay,  even  the  moft  facred  edifices,  were  thrown  down^ 
and  turned  into  out  extenfivc  wafte,  in  order  to  make 
3  N  room 
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won?  for  animals  which  were  the  objcfts  of  a  tyrant's 
heedlefs  jileaftircs ;  fangi^iaary  laws  were  enafted  for 
the  prefcrVatioTi  of  the  game ;  and,  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  it  was  lefs  criminal  to 
commit  mirder  thnn  to  dcftroy  a  bead  of  chafe.  This 
royal  tyranny  prevailed  while  the  Norman  line  filled 
the  throne ;  but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored  unto 
Henry  II.'  the  impolitic  rigour  of  the  forell  laws  was 
mefioratcd :  the  barons  alfo,  for  a  confidernble  time, 
imitated  not  only  the  encroachments,  but  alfo  the 
amufemcnts,  of  their  monarchs  5  yet,  when  property 
began  to  be  more  equally  diftributed,  through  the  in- 
troduftion  of  arts  and  the  progrcfs  of  induliry,  thcfe 
cxtcnfive  hunting  grounds  became  more  limited  ;  and 
as  tillage  and  hufbandry  incrcafcd,  beaftsrof  chafe  were 
obliged  to  give  away  to  thofe  which  mankind  had  taken 
more  immediately  under  their  protection. 

In  the  prcfent  cultivated  (late  of  this  country,  ilags 
are  almoll  unknown  in  their  wild  natural  condition  j 
and  fuch  as  remain  among  us,  arc  kept  under  the  name 
of  red  deer  together  with  the  fallow-deer ;  but  they 
are  confiderably  lefs  numerous  than  formerly,  Thejr 
cxccflive  ferocity,  during  the  nitting-feafon,  and  the 
coarfenefs  of  their  flefli,  have  contributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  their  extermination. 

The  few  that  ftill  remain  in  a  wild  ftate,  are  found 
on  the  moors  which  border  on  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
Ihire;  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  in  Ireland, 
on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where  they  eflcntially  add 
to  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  fcenery  of  the  ce- 
lebrated lake  of  Killarncy. 

Deer,  fallow  5  thefe  are  fmaller,  lefs  robuft,  and  lefs 
-  favage,  than  thofe  of  the  ftag  kind :  they  are  feldom 
found  wild  in  the  forefts,  but  are  generally  bred  up  ii4 
parks,  and  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting  or  of  luxu- 
ry, thcur  flefh  being  reckoned  far  fupcrior  to  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Their  horns  are  palmated  at  their 
ends,  pointing  a  little  forwards,  and  branched  on  the 
hinder  iide;  there  arc  two  fharp  and  flender  brow- 
antlers,  and  above  them  two  fmall  flender  branches. 
The  colour  of  thiscleer  is  various,  reddifh,  deep  brown, 
white,  and  fpotted  5  and  its  tail  is  longer  than  that  of 
the  ftag. 

The  fallow-deer  and  the  ftag  referable  each  other 
ftrongly ;  they  are  alike  in  form,  alike  in  difpofition, 
alike  in  the  fuperb  furniture  of  their  heads,  in  their 
fwiftnefs,  and  in  their  timidity  ;  and  yet  no  two  ani- 
mals avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed  animofity.  They 
never  engender  together,  or  even  herd  together ;  they 
form  diftiiift  families,  which,  though  feemingly  near, 
arc  ftill  greatly  remote. 

The  fallow-deer  is  eafily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon 
many  articles  which  the  ftag  refufes ;  by  which  means 
its  venifon  is  better  preferved.  This  animal  alfo 
browfes  clofcr  than  the  ftag,  and  is  therefore  very 
prejudicial  among  young  trees,  which  it  often  ftrips 
too  clofe  for  recovery.  It  fecks  the  female  at  its  fecond 
year,  and,  like  the  ftag,  is  fond  of  variety.  The  doe 
goes  about  eight  months  with  young,  and,  in  general, 
brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time.  The  buck  and  the 
ftag  differ  eilbntially  in  fome  particulars;  the  buck 
comes  to  perfcftion  in  three  years,  and  lives  fixteeu  i 


but  the  ftag  b  feven  years  before  he  comes  te  perfce* 
tion,  and  lives  forty  years.  In  general  the  ftrength^ 
cunning,  and  courage,  of  the  buck,  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  U^c  ftag,  and  confequently  it  cannot  afford  a 
chafe  fo  long,  U}  various,  nor  fo  obftinatc ;  befides,  it 
treads  lighter,  and  leaves  a  lefs  powerful  fcent,  fo  that 
the  dogs,  in  the  purfuit,  are  more  frequently  at  a  fault. 

We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  fallow-decry 
which  are  faid  to  be  of  foreign  origin;  the  beautiful 
fpotted  kind,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Bengal ;  and  the  very  deep  brown  fort,  which  are  now 
fo  common  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  :  they  were 
introduced  here  by  King  James  the  Firft,  from  Nor- 
way, where  he  pafled  fomc  time,  when  he  vifitcd  his 
intended  bride,  .Mary  of  Denmark:  he  obfcrved 
their  hardinefj,  and  that  they  coukl  endure  the  winter 
without  fodder,  even  in  that  fever c  climate.  He  firft 
brought  fome  into  Scotland,  and  from  thence  tranf- 
ported  them  into  his  chafes  of  Enfield  and  Epping,  to 
be  near  his  palace  of  Theobalds ;  for  that  monarch,  it 
is  very  well  known,  was  fond  of  hunting  to  excefs. 
•  Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multiplied  in  many 
parts  of  this  ifland,  and  England  is  now  become  more 
famous  for  its  venifon  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

STAG-HUNTING.    The  chafe  of  the  flag  re- 
quires a  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience :  it  implies  a  royal  afi!cmblage  of  menj 
borfes,  and  dogs,  all  fo  trained,  pradlifed,  and  difci- 
plined,  that  their  movements,  their  refearches,  and 
their  Ikill,   muft  concur  in  producing  one  common 
end.    The  huntfman  fhould  know  the  age  and   the 
fex   of  the  animal ;  he  (hould  be  able  to  diftinguifti 
with  precifion,  whether  the  ftag  he   has   harboured 
with  his  hound  be  a  knobber,  a  young  ftag,  in  his  fixch 
or  feventh   year,  or  an  old  ftag.     The  chief  marks 
which  convey  this  intelligence,   are  derived  from  the 
foot,  and  the  excrement.  The  foot  oCthe  ftag  is  better 
formed  than  th^t  of.  the  hind,  or  female.     Her  leg  is 
more  grofs  and  nearer  the  heel.    The  impreffion  of  his 
feet  are  rounder,  and  farther  removed  from  each  other. 
He  moves  more  regularly,  and  brings  the  hind-foot 
into  the  impreiEon  made  by  the  fore-foot.     But  the 
diftance  between  the  fteps  of  the  hind  are  fborter,  and 
her  hind-feet  ftrike  not  fo  regularly  the  track  of  the 
fore-feet.     As  foon  as  the  ftag  acquires  liis    fourth 
horns,  he  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  ;  but  to  know  the  foot 
of  a  young  ftag  from  that  of  a  hind^  requires  repeated 
experience.    Stags  of  fix,  feven,  &c.  years,  are  ftill 
n>«re  eafily  known ;  for  their  fore-foot  is  much  larger- 
than  the  hind-foot ;  the  older  they  are,  the  fides  of  their 
feet  are  the  more  worn  ;  they  always  place  their  hind- 
foot  exaftly  in  the  track  of  t^lic  fore-foot,   excepting 
when  they  fhed  their  horns ;  the  old  ftags  mifplace,  at 
this  feafon,  nearly  as  often  as  the  young  ones;  but  in 
this  they  are  more  regular  than  the  hind  or  young  fbg» 
placing  the  hind-foot  always  at  the  iide  of  the  fore* 
foot,  and  never  hcyond  or  within  it.  When  the  hunt f. 
man,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  or  other  circum-^ 
ftances,  cannot  jqdge  by  the  £Dot,  he  is  obliged  to  trace 
the  animal  backwards^  and  endeavour  to  find  bis  dimg^i 
Tim  mark  re^uires^  perhaps,  greater  e^pmemse  tban 
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ttie  kooT^fecIge  of  die  foot :  but  without  it  the  huntf- 
man  would  be  unable  to  give  a  proper  report  to  the 
eompany*     After  the  report  of  the  huntfrnan,  and  the 

'  dogs  arc  Fed  to  the  refuge  of  the  flag,  he  ought  to  en- 
courage hii  hound,  and  make  h>m  rell  upon  the  track 
of  the  flag,  till  the  animal  be  unharboured.  Indantlf 
the  alarm  is  given  to  uncouple  the  dogs,  which  ought 
to  be  enlivened  by  the  voice  and  the  horn  of  the  huntf- 
man.  He  (faould  alfo  diligently  obferve  the  foot  of  the 
flagt  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  animal  has  ftart- 
ed,  and  fubflituted  another  in  his  place.  But  it  is  then 
the  buiinefs  of  the  hunters  to  fcparate  alfo,  and  to  re- 
call the  dogs  which  have  gone  allray  after  falfe  game, 
llie  huntfman  ihould  alwrys  accompany  his  dogs,  and 
encourage,  but  not  prefs  them  too  har|^.  He  (hould 
afiift  them  in  detedling  all  the  arts  of  efcape  ufed  by  the 
Hag,  for  this  animal  has  remarkable  addrefs  in  deceiv- 
ing the  dogs.  With  this  view  he  often  returns  twice 
or  thrice  upon  his  former  fteps ;  he  endeavours  to  raife 
hinds  or  younger  flags  to  accompany  him,  and  to  draw 
off  the  dogs  from  the  objeft  of  their  purfuit :  he  then 
flies  with  redoubled  fpeed,  or  fprings  off  at  fide,  lies 
down  on  bis  belly,  and  conceals  himfelf.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  dogs  have  loft  his  foot,  the  huntfmen,  by  go- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  affift  them  in  recovering 
it.  But,  if  they  cannot  find  it,  they  fuppofe  that  he  is 
refting  within  the  circuit  they  have  made,  and  go  in 
queft  of  hirti.  But,  if  they  are  ftill  unable  to  difcover 
him,  there  is  no  other  method  left,  but,  from  viewing 
the  country,  to  conjeflure  where  he  may  have  taken 
refuge,  and  repair  to  the  place.  As  foon  as  they  have 
recovered  his  foot,  and  put  the  dogs  upon  the  track, 
they  purfue  with  more  advantage,  becaufethey  perceive 
that  the  ftag  is  fatigued.  Their  ardour  augments  in 
proportion  to  his  feeblencfs ;  and  their  fccnt  grows 
more  diftinA  as  the  animal  grows  warm.  Hence  they 
redouble  their  cries  and  their  fpeed  ;  and  though  the 
ftag  pradifei  ftill  more  arts  of  efcape  than  formerly, 

,as  his  fwiftnefs  is  diminilhed,  his  arts  and  doubling 
become  gradually  lefs  efieftual.  He  has  now  no  other 
refource  but  to  fly  from  the  earth  which  he  treads, 
and  get  into  the  water,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fcent 
from  the  dogs.  The  huntfmen  go  round  thefe  waters, 
and  again  put  the  dogs  on  the  track  of  his  foot.  The 
ftag,  after  taking  to  the  tvater,  is  incapable  of  running 
far,  and  is  foon  at  bay.  But  he  ftill  attempts  to  defend 
his  life,  and  often  wounds  the  dogs,  and  even  the 
huntfmen  when  too  forward,  by  blows  with  his  horns, 
rill  one  of  them  cuts  his  hams  to  make  him  fall,  and 
then  puts  an  end  to  his  life  by  a  blow  of  a  hanger. 
They  now  celebrate  the  death  of  the  ftag  by  .a  flou- 
rifii  of  their  horns  $  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  trample 
upon  him,  and  at  laft  partake  richly  the  reward  of 
their  victory. 

This  noble  diverfion  is,  however,  now  feldom  fol- 
lowed. Our  forefts  are  no  longer  drawn  for  the  red 
deer;  and  unharbouring  a  ftag,  is  what  few  modern- 
fportfmen  have  witnefled.  A  ftalUfed  ftag  or  hhid, 
is  now  turned  out  from  a  cart,  the  hounds  are  laid  on 
the  fcent,  and  merrily  they  go  on  together  over  fome 
open  country,  till  the  ftag  being  too  hardly  preffed,  or 


fome  of  the  f>rfncipal  fportfmen  thrown  out,  ^thc 
huntfmen  ride  fonvard,  and  cracking  their  whips,  ftop 
the  hounds  till  the  qu?rry  recovers  its  wind,  or  the 
Inggers  come  up;  and  when  the  animal  is  nearly  run 
down,  the  fame  proceft  is  repeated;  the  deer 
taken  alive,  fecured,-  and  put  into  the  cart  again  for 
another  day's  fport.  O/fucIv  a  kind  of  diverfion  we 
can  emly  fay,  that,  in  point  of  intereft,  i^  very  much 
refembles  bunting  a  red  herring. 

STAG,  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  young  game-cock. 

STAG-EVIL  IN  A  Horse,  a  diftemper  which  is  a 
kind  of  palfy  in  the  jaws,  he  being  fometimes  feized 
with  fuch  a  ftiffncfs  in  tlie  neck  and  jaws  that  he  can- 
not move  them,  but  turns  up  the  white  of  his  eyes, 
and  is  feized  with  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  beat- 
ing of  the  flanks  at  uncertain  intervals,  which  difcjife 
frequently  proves  mortal  if  it  fprcads  all  over  the 
body. 

It  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  horfe  being  expofed  ta 
cold  after  a  great  heat. 

The  firft  remedy  is  to  bleed  plentifully,,  unlefs  the 
horfe  be  old,  low  in  flefli,  or  lately  taken  from  fome 
hard  duty,  when  you  muft  not  take  away  too  much  of 
his  blood.-  After  bleeding,  give  the  following  ball : 
take  of  affa-foetida,  half  an  ounce ;  caftor  powdered, 
two  drachms ;  valerian  root  powdered,  one  ounce : 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil  of 
amber. 

This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a  day  at  firft,  and  af* 
terwards  once,  waftiing  it  down  with  a  dccoftion  of 
valerian,  fweetened  with  liquorice  or  honey. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  body  open  with 
laxative  purges,  and  emollient  clyfters.  And  after* 
this  method  has  been  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
the  following  balls  fliould  be  given,  and  waftied  down 
with  the  valerian  decoftion:  take  of  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, fix  drachms ;  of  afla-foetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  of 
birthwort  root,  myrrh,  and  bay-berries,  of  each  twa 
drachms ;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  treacle  and 
oil  of  amber* 

By  purfuing  this  method,  the  horfe,  if  he  ftandsthe 
firft  fhock  of  the  difeafe,  will,  in  all  probability,  reco« 
ver,  unkfs  the  diftemper  proceeds  from  bots  in  the 
ftomach,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  when  mercurial  me- 
dicines, laid  down  ia  the  article  bots  and  worms,  are 
to  be  ufed ;  after  which  the  balls  may  be  continued 
till  the  convulfions  are  removed. 

It  will  alfo  be  ncceffary  to  chafe  and  rub  the  feveral . 
parts  that  are  contrafled ;  and  alfo  to  rub  into  the 
cheeks,  temples,  neck,  fhoulders,  fpines  of  the  back 
and  loins,  the  following  liniment :  take  of  nerve  and 
marftimallow  ointment,  of  each  four  ounces,  and  pil 
of  amber,  two  ounces ;  make  the  whole  into  a  lini- 
ment, with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine. 

In  this  terrible  diftemper  the  jaws  are  fometimes  fo 
faft  locked,  that  medicines  cannot  be  given  by  the 
.  mouth,  and  then  they  muft  be  given  by  way  of  dyfter ; 
for  the  method  too  often  praftifed,  of  forcing  the  jaws 
open,  increafes  the  lymptoms,  by  putting  the  creature 
into  the  grcatcft  agony,  and  thcr|rff|5|(Py>i4^  not  beat-^^ 
3  N  a  tcm^i. 
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tenapted.  The  fdlowlng  Infufion  may  be  given  for 
this  purpofe :  take  of  rue,  penny-royal,  and  cha« 
xnooiUe  nowcrSj  of  each  a  handful ;  of  valerian  roots 
two  ounces }  boil  thefe  in  five  pinu  of  water,  till  one 
pint  is  wafted ;  drain  the  liquor  from  the  ingredients, 
diffolye  in  it  an  ounce  of  afla-foekida;  and  add  four 
ounces  of  comtnon  oil.  This  clyfter  muft  be  given  once 
a  day.  ' 

Biitas  the  horfe,  while  he  continues  in  this  melan- 
choly condition,  cannot  feed,  be  muft  be  fupported  by 
nqurilhing  clyfters,  made  of  milk,  pottage,  broths, 
tnd  the  like,  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
quarts  a  day;  by  which  means  the  creature  will  be 
fupported  till  the  diftemper  abates,  fo  far  as  to  be  able 
to  eat  his  food. 

It  has  alfo  been  obfcn'ed,  that  the  ftiflfhcfs  of  the 
jaws  has  continued,  even  after  the  convulfions  have 
been  removed,  in  which  cafe  the  following  medicines 
O^ould  be  giveti :  take  of  Matthews's  pill  and  aflii- 
fcetida,  of  each  one  ounce ;  make  the  whole  into  a 
ball. 

This  ball  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  the 
fiififnefs  y  but  if  not,  it  muft  be  repeated  the  following 
day,  and  the  nervous  deco£lion$  recommended  above, 
continued. 

It  is  very  common  to  make  rowels  in  thii  difeaie ; 
but  they  are  generally  unfucccfsful,  and  often  mortify  i 
fo  that  if  they  are  applied  at  all,  they  fhould  be  made 
under  the  Jaws  and  in  the  breaft.     * 

Mr.  Lawrence  fpeaks  of  the  ftag-^vil,  and  locked- 
jaw,  as  follows :  this  ftag-evil,  tetanus,  or  cramp,  is 
fometime  fo  univerfal  and  lafting,  that  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  idiopathic  convulfion  in  horfes. 
As  to  the  locked-jaw,  or  fetanus  trifmus,  it  is  a  fymp- 
tQm,  or  affeiJiion  arifing  from  fympathy,  or  confent 
of  parts,  generally  with  a  wounded  tendon.  A  year 
or  two  fincc,  a  horfe-dealer,  driving  his  chaife  near 
town,  his  horfe  picked  up  a  nail,  which  penetrated  fo 
deep,  that  he  was  inftantly  feized  with  the  lock-jaw, 
or,  in Ihe  common  phrafe,  became  jaw-fet,  Ibdieve 
the  horfe  died  in  a  day  or  two. 

Gibson  fpeaks  as. follows  of  the  ftag-evih  He  has 
known  horfes  clear  their  racks  in  the'night,  and  in  the 
morning  drink  their  water,  and  eat  their  ufual  allow- 
ance of  corn  ;  and  yet,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  have 
had  their  mouths  dofc  fhiit  up,  and  their  whole  bo- 
dies convulfed, 

"As  foon  as  a  horfe  is  feized  in  this  manner,  his 
head'  is  raifed.with  his  nofe  towards  his  rack,  his  ears 
pricked  up,  and  his  tail  cocked,  looking  with  an  eager- 
net  as  an  hungry  horfe,  when  hay  is  put  down  to  hini, 
or  like  a  high-fpirited  horfe  when  he  is  put  upon  his 
mettle;  his  neck  gtows  ftiff,  cramped,  and  almoft  im- 
moveable ;  and  if  he  lives  in  this  condition  a  few  days,  . 
knots  and  ganglions  will  arife  in  tiie  tendinous  pans  j 
alt  the  mufcles  will  be  cramped,  legs  ftiffi  wide  and 
ftraddiing,  as  if  the  horfe  were  nailed  to  the  pave- 
ment $  ikin  drawn  tight  in  a!l  parts,  eyes  fixed,  fcarce 
ai^,  ability  to  walk  j.  fnoyts  Mnd  Ineezcs  often,  which 
fyiOQplom  increafcd  tilKhe  drops  dead^  which  happens 
iaa  few  days." 


GiBsow  fuppofed  the  fta^-evil  tojproceed  frequency 
from  worms,  or  ulcerations  and  impofthumcs  in  t^ 
midriff,  or  other  principal  bowels.  Of  the  methods  of 
cure,  the  external  chiefly  remains  to  be  treated. 
Bleed  plentifully  or  otherwifc,  according  to  circiun- 
ftances.  Rub  into  the  checks,  temples,  neck,  fliouU 
dcrs,  fpines  of  the  back  and  lokis,  or  wherever  is 
the  greateft  contraflion,  the  following  linimeot: 
Nerve  ointment,  four  ounces ;  ointment  of  marflu- 
mallows,  fix  ounces  ;  muftard-feed  ground,  and  Flan* 
ders  oil  of  bays,  each  two  ounces  ;  oil  of  amber,  two 
ounces  ;  make  the  liniment  thin,  with  camphorated 
fpirits. 

Or,  as  a  cheap  liniment,,  muftard-feed  firefli  ground, 
with  camphorated  fpirits. 

To  perform  the  friftioo  fuificiently,  and  with  effef^, : 
will  require  the  exertions  of  ^wo  men;  for  unlcfs  there 
be  alnioft  continual  rubbing  in  a  dangerous  cafe,  the. 
contraftion  and  infenfibiHty  increafc,  and  many  horfes 
have  been  fo  loft. 

OAer  forms  of  liniment.  ^Ethereal  oil  of  turpen-^ 
tine,  (or  the  common,)  four  ounces;  nerve  ointment, 
and  oil  of  bay,  each  two  ounces ;  camphor  rubbed  fine, 
one  ounce  ;  reflified  oil  of  amber,  three  ounces ;  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  one  ounce.  Or,  foap  liniment, 
four  ounces ;  fpirlt  of  £il  amraonijK:  and  tincture  of 
opium,   each  one  ounce.     Mix-  . 

Warm  bath,  or  fweating  in  a  hot-houfe,  well  cloth- 
ed. No  violence  muft  be  ufed  to  force  open,  the 
mouth,  which  will  exafpcrate  all  the  fymptoms,  per- 
haps induce  delirium.  Nutritive  clyfters.  Laxative  i 
and  cephalic  ditto.  In  a  very  bad  cafe,  Gibson  hid 
great  fucc^fs  with  crude  opium,  injected  half  an  ounce 
in  a  clyfter,  which  he  afterwards  followed  up  (the 
mouth  opening  a  little)  with  a  ball  of  an  ounce  of 
Matthews's  pill,  and  two  drachms  of  afla^foettda, 
waflied  down  with  warm  gruel.  I  fhould  fuppofe 
camphor  a6d  nitre  in  a  clyfter,  probable  to  be  attended 
with  good  efte^ls  in  this  cafe,  and  would  recommend 
repe.^ted  trials  of  it.  '  Should  they  be  joined  with  the 
opiam,  or  laudanum,  or  warm  fpiced  wine  ?  The  intent 
is  to  ftimulate,  to  excite  warmth  and  fenfibility  ;  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  difcharge  of  cold  water 
upon  a  lock  jaw  has  been  tried,  but  with  very  ill  fuc- 
cefs.  The  above  cure  was  completed  with  feveral 
mild  aloetic  purges,  in  which  were  joined  afla-fcetida, 
ammoniacum,  and  faffron ;  Gibson  remarking,  that 
the  common  plantation  aloe  was  more  apt  to  create, 
than  cure  nervous  diforders. 

STAGGARD,  (with  Hunters,)  a  young  male  deer, 
aged  but  iour  yearS. 

STAGGERS,!   in  Horses,  a  difcafe,  being  a  gid- 

STAVERS,  /  dinefs  in  the  brain,  which  when 
it  feizes  the  beaft  often  proceeds  to  madnefs. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  corrupt  Wood,  or  grofs  -and  ill 
humours  which  opprefs  the  brain  •,  fometimesfrom  his 
being  too  foon  turned  out  to  grafs  before  he  is  cold, 
or  by  hard  riding,  or  hard  labour. 

1  he  Cgns  of  it  are  dimnefs  of  fi^t,  reeling  or  fiag- 

goring*  and  his  beating  his  head  agtinft  the  wall»  by 

Tc^o^  of  violem  pptn,  and.thiruftingjt  into  his  littery 
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For  th€  cure  of  this  diftemper  there  are  various  prc- 
fcriptions ;  fonic  of  which  lire,  firft  to  blce^  the  horfe, 
then  to  diflblve  the  quantity  of  a  hazlc  nut  of  fwect 
butter  in  a  faucer  fall  of  wine;  then  take  lint,  or  fine 
flax^  dip  it  in  it  and  ftop  his  ears  with  it,  and  ftffch 
tliem  foi^  twelve  hoin-s. 

Some  boil  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bitter  almonds, 
two  drachms  of  an  ox-gall,  half  a  pennyworth  of  black 
hellebore,  made  into  powder,  grains  of  caftoreum, 
vinegar,  and  varniihi  of  each  five  drachms,  vrhich 
they  boil  and  Arain,  which  put  into  his  ears  as  be- 
fore 

SoLBYSEL  direfts  to  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  flanks 
and  plate  vciiis  of  the  thighs,  and  then  to  give  him  a 
clyfter  of  two  quarts  of  emetic  winei,  luke-warm,  with 
four  ounces  of  the  ointment  of  populeum,  and  after- 
wards to  let  him  repofe  a  little ;  and  when  he  has  void- 
ed that  clyfter  about  an  hour,  jgive  him  the  following 
dofc : 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  fcorisc  of  the  liver  of 
antimony,  finely  powdered,  in  five  pmts  of  beer,  after 
it  has  had  five  or  fix  warms  over  the  fire,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  unguentum  rofatum,  and  injcft  this  luke- 
warnfe* 

Pcpeat  thi^  often,  rubbing  his  legs  ftrdngly  with 
wifps  of  ftraw  molftened  with  warm  water,  to  make  a 
revulfion  V  feed  him  with  bran  and  white  bread,  and 
walk- him  from  time  to  time  in  a  temperate  place- 

But  if,  notwiihftanding  tbefe  applications,  the  difcafe 
does  ftill  continue,  then  give  him  dn  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle,  difiblved  in  a  quart  of  fome  cordial  waters, 
and  injeft  the  following  clyfler  lukewarm : 

DifiTolve  two  ounces  of  fal  polycreftum  and  Venice 
treacle  in  two  quarts  of  the  decoftlon  of  the  foftening 
herbs,  and  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  oil  of  rue, 
make  a  clyfter.     Or, 

Take  the  feeds  of  crcfty,  poppies,  fmallage,  parfley, 
dill,  pepper,  and  faflSron,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  pound 
them  all  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  them  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  boiling  hot  from  the  fire,  and  let  them 
infufic  together  for  tliree  'ours  5  ftrain  it  and  give  him 
one  quart ;  fprinkle  his  hay  with  water,  and  the  next 
day  give  him  another  qiart  faftingj  let  him  have  no 
cold  water  for  four  or  five  days,  only  white  water,  un- 
lefs  fomettmcs  a  mafh.     Or, 

Make  a  fmall  tough  oaken  or  afhen  ftick  fharp,  and 
make  a  notch  at  one  end  of  it»  like  a  fork,  to  prevent 
it  from  running  too  far  into  the  horfe's  head  ;  put  it 
up  his  noftril,  jobbing  it  up  and  down  to  the  top  of 
his  head,  which  will  fet  him  to  bleeding  freely. 

Then  -in  the  morning  fafting,  give  him  a  drink  well 
brewed  together, compounded  of  an  ounce  of  turm^rick, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  annifeeds,  in  a  quart  of  ftrong 
beer  or  ale,  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and  a  quarter  of  ^  pint 
of  brandy,  and  ftop  his  cars  with  aicjua  vitx  ani^  her- 
bage, well  beaten  together  5  put  of  this  an  equal 
quantity  into  each  ear,  and  ftop  flax  or  hurds  upon  it 
to'  keep  it  down,  4bcn  fthch  up  bis  cars  for  t^venty^- 
four  hours. 


The  next  day  blefed"  hihi  in  the  neck,  and  give  him 
his  blood  whh  a  handful  of  fait  in  it,  ftirring  it  well  to- 
gether, to  prevent  it  from  clodding;  folir  or  five  hours 
after  give  him  fwteet  hay,  and  warm  water  and  bran, 
af  night. 

Then  tic  up  one  of  his  fore -legs,  and  ftrew  ftore  of 
litter  under  him,  ami  leave  him  to"  take  his  reft,  and 
he  will  either  recover  in  a  day  or  two,  or  die. 

The  vinegar  will  make  him  ftale,  and  the  aqua  vitJC 
caufe  him  to  flecp ;  4f  he  does  not  come  to  his  ftomach^ 
give  him  honey,  white  wine,  and  a  cordiaL 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  delirium,  copioust 
and  frequent  bleedings,  clyfters,  atid  the  ufe  of  nitre, " 
to  the  amount  of  from  Cix  to  eight  ounces  in  a  day,  arc 
•the  only  depcndance.     Blundevil  fays  he  has  feen  a" 
mad  horfe  bite  the  flefti  from  his  own  ftioulders. 

Gibson  defcribes  the  fymptom  o£  a  horft*  rearing  up, 
and  falling/back,  on  the  approach  of  any  one  to  handle 
his  he^d^  referring  the  caufe  to  water  in  the  ventricle, 
which,  from  the  creft  pofition  of  the  head,  flowing 
backward,  caufcs  a  fudden  prefigure  and  w6ight  on  the 
'  cerebellum  and  origin  of  the  nervesl  H^  fays  young, 
horfes  arc  moft  liable. 

In  general,  the  cpilepfy  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a 
Weak  caufe,  and  to  inanition,  than  to  plethora.  The 
convulfions  do  not  always  proceed  originally  from  the 
head,  but  from  aflbciation  with  fome  other  aflefted  ' 
part.  The  caufcs,  immediate  or  remote,  may  be  con-  , 
ftitutional  debility,  exceflive  elcertio^,  labour  unaccuf- 
tomed,  or  too  long  continued  without  the  neceflTary 
remiflions.  The  common  figns  are,  reeling  and  ftag- 
geririg.  eyes  fixed,  infenfibility  to  every  thing,  turn- 
ing round,  fudden  falling  down,  convulfions  fucceeded 
by  ftillnefi,  infenfibility  as  if  death  were  approaching^ 
legs  ftretchcd  out  ^ifFand  immoveab'e,  trembling  and 
working  at  the  flanks ;  horfes  will  fometimes  conti^ 
nue  in  this  ftate  for  feveral  hours,  ahd  at  Lift  arife  of 
themfelves ;  a  dry  white  foam  in  the  mouth  is  gene- 
rally a  favourable  fymptom,  indicating  the  termination 
of  the  fit. 

The  cure  :  bleeding,  according  to  ftrength  ;  but  here 
the  utmoft  precaution  is  neceffary,  for  as  in  the  apo- 
plexy  from  plethora,  and  a  fuperabundance  of  the  ma- 
terial of  life,  loo  free  a  ufe  of  the  lancet  can  fcarce  be 
made,  fo  in  cafes  of  cxhauftion,  even  a  fmall  trefpafs 
on  the  quantity  of  blood,  is  not  repaired  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Body  to  be  kept  foIuWe  by  clylters. 
The  following  ball  and  drink,  to  be  given  once  or 
twice  a  day  at  firft  j  afterwards,  once  iri  two  or, three 
days,  until  the  ceflfatioh  of  the  difeafc.  AlFa-fGctida, 
half  an  ounce  i  Ruflia  caftor*,  pounded,  and  Venice 
turpentine,  each  two  dracluns  ;  diapente,  one  ounce  ^ 
mkke  the  ball  with  honey  and  oil  of  amber. 

For  the  drink  to  waCh  down  the  ball.  T'ake  penny- 
royal and  mifletoe;  each  a  large  handful  j  valerian 
root,  one  dunce;  liquorice,  half  an  ounce;  faffron^ 
two  drachm^  ;  infafc  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  two 
hours,  pourofi;  Or  the  following  may  be  ufed,  if 
neceflTary  to  warmand  invigorate  the  blood.  Caftoir 
and  afla-fdctida,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  rue  and  penny- 
royali  of  each  a  brgc  bandfur;:g|^jgg^*^|^^c^0;iic^ 
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ia  a  bag,  half  ii  pound  }  infufe  in  tf^o  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  ke«p  the  infufion  dole  covered  by  itfclf. 
Then  take  Virginia  fnake-weed,  contrayerva,  and  va- 
lerian, each  half  an  ounce  i  faffron  and  cochineal,  each 
two  drachms  ;  infufe  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  (or  fine 
found  old  ale)  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  fire  fidcy  covered, 
tvyenty  four  hours.  Mix  a  pint  of  the  firft  infufion  and 
a  gill  of  the  tinfture  for  a  dofe,  once  a  day,  or  oftcner, 
if  required. 

The  above  forms  arc  from  Gibson,  the  firfl-  who 
prefcribed  medicines  of  this  clafs  for  horfes  in  the 
flaggers,  which  were  afterwards  highly  approved  by 
Dr,  Bracken,  who  only  objefted  to  the  ^cxpence. 
Myrrh  and  ammoniacum  arc  alfo  recommended  by 
Gibson. 

A  drink  againft  (taggers,  from  Bartlet.  Wild 
valerian  root,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ;  boil  in  three  quarts 
of  water  to  two,  diflblve  in  it  eight  ounces  of  nitre, 
and  add  one  pint  of  antimonial  wine  or  beer,  Dofe, 
^ne  pint  or  more,  every  fix  hours,  for  three  days. 
Nervous  ball,  from  the  fame.  Cinnabar  of  antimony, 
fix  drachms  ;  afla-foetida,  half  an  ounce  i  ariflolochia, 
myrrh,  and  bay-berries,  two  drachms  each  ;  ball  with 
treacle  and  oil  of  amber. 

Cheap  nervous  drink,  from  C3iBse^N.     Rue,  penny-, 
royaf,  and  chammomile,  each  a  handful  ^  alTa-foetida, 
one  ounce;  boil  in  a  quart  of  forge-water,  letting  the 
deco6lion  ftand  on  the  ingredients.    Give  two  or  three 
hornfuls  every  four  hours. 

A  STALE.  A  living  fowl  put  in  any  place  to 
allure  other  fowls  to  a  place  where  they  may  be 
taken  ;  for  want  of  thefe,  a  lark  or  any  other  bird  may 
be  (hot,  his  entrails  taken  out  and  dried  in  an  oven. in 
his  feathers,  with  a  Aick  thruft  through  him,  to  keep 
in  a  convenient  pofture,  which  may  ferve  as  well  as  a 
live  one. 

iJTALING,  OR  Dunging,  a  fupprcfllon  or  ftoppage 
of  thefe  may  happen  to  a  horfc  feveral  ways ;  fome- 
times  by  being  too  high  kept  and  having  too  httle  cx« 
crcife,  fometimes  by  being  travelled  fuddenly  after  he 
has  been  taken  up  from  grafs,  before  his  body  has  been 
emptied  of  it.  , 

The  fign  of  knowing  this  is,  that  he  will  lie  down 
and  tumble  about  by  reafon  of.  the  extremity  of  pain, 
juft  as  if  he  were  troubled  with  bots. 

In  fuch  cafe  to  caufe  a  horie  to  dale,  do  as  fol- 
lows : 

Put  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  into  a  two-quart  pot,  with 
as  many  radidi  roots,  walhed,  ilitr  and  bruifed,  as  will 
fill  up  the  pot,  flop  the  pot  clofe,  and  let  it  (land 
twenty-four  hours,  then  (train  out  the  liquor,  fqueez- 
ing  the  roots  very  hard,  and  give  it  tjie  horfe  fading  5 
then  ride  him  a  little  up  and  down,  fet  him  up  warm, 
and  he  will  quickly  ftalc. 

Take  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  burdock  feeds,  bruifc 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  quart  of  beer,, and  a  good 
piece  of  butter,  heat  it  lukewarm,  and  give  it  to  the 
horfe. 

Kill  a  fufficient  number  of  bees,  dry  them  well,  and 
reduce  tl^m  to  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  pint  of 
white  wine  or  ale,  and  give  him  about  an  ounce  of  tlxcm 


at  a  time ;  this  will  open  the  pafla^f)  of  the  primary 
veins,  by  his  having  talcen  t%vo  or  three  do(ts,  and  make 
him  (laic  freely. 

STALING  OF  Blood  ;  a  horfe  fometimes  happens 
in  the  midft  of  fummer  to  dale  pure  blood,  by  reafon 
of  immoderate  exercife ;  if  a  veficl  or  membrane  be 
broken,  it  is  mortal ;  but  if  it  proceeds  only  from  the 
heat  of  the  kidnies,  he  may  be  eafily  cured  \  for  in  this 
cafe,  all  the  urine  that  is  tinged  like  blood  is  not  blood, 
for  a  fmall  fiux  'of  blood  will  give  a  red  tindure  to  a 
great  quantify  of  urine. 

For  the  cure :  firft  bleed  the  horfe,  then  give  him 
every  morning  three  pints  of  the  infufion  of  crocus  me-  . 
tallorum  in  white  wine,  for  (ix  or  fevcn  days  fucccflive- 
ly,  keeping  him  bridled  four  hours  before  and  after 
it ;  this  will  both  cleanfe  his  bladder,  and  heal  the 
part  affcfled. 

If  the  diftemper  be  attended  with  heat,  and  beating 
of  the  flanks,  give  him  a  cooling  clyfter;  bleed  him 
again,  and  give  two  ounces  of  (al  polycreftum,  difTolvcd 
in  three  pints  of  emetic  wine,  which  is  to  be  got  ready 
to  be  given  him  in  the  morning. 

If  the  fal  polycreftum  takes  away  his  appetite,  or 
the  emetic  wine  does  not  effeft  the  cure,  give  him  the 
following  medicines :  . 

Take  two  ounces^  of  Venice  treacle,  or  (for  want 
of  that)  of  diate(rorunu  with  common  honey  and 
fine  fugar,  of  each  four  ounces ;  incorporate  all  thefe 
well  together  in  a  mortar,  then  add  annifeeds,  co- 
rianderfeeds,  and  liquorice  powder,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

Mingle  the  mafs  well,  and  give  it  to  the  horfc,  dif- 
foivcd  in  a  quart  of  claret,  keeping  him  bridled  for 
three  hours,  both  before  and  after  j  and  the  next  day 
bleed  him. 

On  the  third  day  injeft  the  following  clyfter : 
take  two  oumces  of  the  fcorix,  or  drofs,  of  the  liver  of 
antimony,  in  fine  powder  5  boil  it  in  iSve  pints  of 
cow's  milk  whey,  and  as  foon  as  the  liquor  riles  in 
great  bubbles,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a  poupd  of  oUve  oil  i  give  this  clyfter  luke- 
warm. 

The  virtue  of  thefe  medicines  have  been  experienced  5 
but  if  the  difeafe  (hould  ftill  continue,  you  muft  again 
repeat  the  whole  courfe. 

SrALlNG  BLood :  this  diftemper  is  often  caufed 
by  a  ftrain :  for  the  cure,  bleed  the  horfc,  and  give 
him  fome  of  the  hyfteric  liquor,  about  a  large  fpoon- 
ful  of  ftrong  beer  warm,  and  it  will  bring  him  into 
order. 

STALLION  is  an  ungelt  horfe,  defignal  for  the  co- 
vering of  mares,  in  order  to  propagate  the  fpecics ;  and 
when  his  ftones  are  taken  away,  and  he  is  gtlt,  he  is 
called  a  gelding. 

Now,  in  the  chufing  ftonc-horfes,  or  ftallions  for 
mares,  you  ought  to  take  great  care  that  they  neither 
have  moon-eyes,  watery-eyes,  blood-ihotten  eyes, 
fplcnts,  fpavins,  curbs,  nor,  if  poffiblc,  any  natural 
impcrfefiion  of  any  kind  whatfoever  j  for  if  they  have^ 
the  colts  will  take  them  hereditarily  from  their  ^• 
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But  let  them  be  the  beft:,  ablcft,  highcft  rpiritcd, 
faired  coloured^  and  fineft  (haped ;  and  a  perfon 
fkoold  tnfbrm  himfelf  of  all  natural  dcfcfts  in  them, 
of  which  none  are  free. 

As  for  his  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  younger,  to  cover 
X  mare,  than  four  years  old,  from  which  time  forward 
he  will  beget  colts  till  twenty. 

Let  the  ftallion  be  fo  high  fed,  a»to  be  full  of  luft 
and  vigour,  and  then  brought  to  the  place  where  the 
mares  are  ^  take  off  his  hinder  fhoes,  and  let  him  co- 
ver a  mare  in  hand  twice  or  thrice,  to  keep  him  fober ; 
then  pull  off  his  bridle,  and  turn  him  loofe  to'  the 
reft  of  the  mares,  which  muft  be  in  a  convenient 
clofe,  with  ftrong  fences  and  good  food,  and  there 
leave  him  till  he  has  covered  them  all,  fo  that  they 
will  take  horfe  no  more ;  by  which  time  his  courage 
will  be  pretty  well  cooled. 

Ten  or  twelve  mares  are  enough  for  one  horfe  in 
the  fanae  yea^r :  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  have  fome 
Iktle  {hed  or  hovel  in  the  field,  to  which  he  may  re- 
treat to  defend  him  from  the  rain,  fun,  and  wind, 
which  are  very  weakening  to  a  horfe:  let  there  be 
likewife  a  rack  and  manger  to  feed  him  in,  during 
his  covering-time,  and  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  one 
were  to  watch  him  during  that  time  for  fear  of  any 
accident,  and.  th^  better  to  know  how  often  he  covers 
each  mare. 

-*When  he  has  clone  his  duty,  take  him  away  from 
the  mares,  and  remove  them  into  fome  {frefh  paf- 
ture. 

Take  notice,  that  when  you  would  have  mares  co- 
vered, either  in  hand  or  otherwife,  that  both  the  ftal- 
lion and  mare  have  the  fame  feeding ;  viz.  if  the  horfe 
be  at  hay  and  oats,  which  are  commonly  called  hard 
meats,  the  mare  ftiould  be  alfo  at  hard  meat,  other- 
wife  ihe  will  not  be  fo  fit  to  hold. 

In  the  like  manner,  if  the  ftallbn  be  at  grafs,  you 
muft  alfo  put  the  mare  to  grafs. 

Thofe  mares  which  are  in  middling  cafe,  conceive 
the  mofteafily  ;  whereas  thofe  that  are  very  fat  hold 
with  great  difficulty  ^  thofe  of  them  that  are  hot  and 
infeafon,  retain  a  great  deal  better;  their  heat  excit- 
ing the  ftallion^  who,  on  his  part,  performs  the  a^ioa 
with  great  vigour  and  ardour. 

And  when  you  cover  a  mare  in  hand,  in  order  that 
{he  may  the  more  certainly  hold,  lee  the  ftallion  and 
the  mare  be  fo  placed  in  the  ftable,  that  they  may  fee 
each  other,  keeping  them  (o  for  fome  time,  which  will 
animate  them  both,  and  then  they  will  hardly  fail  to 
generate. 

For  the  ordering  of  a  ftallion,  fome  give  the  follow- 
ing inftru£Uons : 

Feed  the  ftallion  for  three  months  at  leaft,  before 
he  is  to  cover,  with  good  oats,  peafe,  or  beans,  or 
with  coarie  bread  and  a  little  hay,  but  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  ftrawj  carrying  him  twice  a  day  to  water, 
walking  liim  up  and  down  for  an  hour  after  he  has 
drank,  but  without  making  him  fweat. 

U  the  ftallion  be  not  thu$.  brought  into^nd  before 
he  covers,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  purfey,  and 
broken  winded  ^  and  if  he  be  not  well  fed,  he  will  not 
be  ^le  to  perform  his  taik|  or  at  beft  the  colts  would 


be  but  pitiful  and  weak  ones  ;  and  though  you  fhodfd 
take  great  care  to  nourifti  him,  yet  you  will  take  him 
in  again  very  weak. 

If  you  put  him  to  many  mares,  he  will  no^  ferve  you 
fo  long,  but  his  main  and  tail  will  fall  away  by  reafbn 
of  poverty,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  bring' 
him  to  a  good  condition  of  body  againft  the  year  folr 
lowing. 

He  ought  to  have  mares  according  to  his  ftrengtb, 
as  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  at  moft  not  above  twenty. 

As  to  foreign  horfes.  The  Spanifti  horfe,  or  Spaniib 
jennet,  is  a  creature  of  great  fire,  of  a  middle  ftature^ 
and  generally  well  made  in  his  head,  body,  and  legs  ^ 
and  though  his  buttocks^  are  fomewhat  long,  yet  they 
are  ftrong  and  well  ftiaped. 

After  one  of  thcfe  horfes  has  been  well  taught,  there 
is  none  make  a  better  {how  upon  tlie  parade  ;  but  he  is 
not  a  horfe  that  will  hold  long  in  his  full  ftrengtb,  be- 
caufc  he  hath  rather  too  much  fpirii :  for  about  half  a 
mile,  there  is  not  a  fwifter  creature  in  a  race,  but  then 
his  ftrengtb  fails. 

A  Spanifh  horfe  is  not  generally  thought  fit  for  ac- 
tion, till, he  is  fix  years  old,  for  they  are  not  till  that 
time  grown  to  their  full  perfection  or  beauty,  and  their 
too  great  fire  or  mettle  is  not  till  then  abated  fufficient 
to  render  him  ferviceable. 

The  laft  thing  that  is  complete  in  Spanilh  horfes,  i% 
the  creft  •,  the  horfes  of  this  breed  are  naturally  inclined 
to  bound  and  to  make  faults,  raifing^all  four  feet  at 
once  from  the  ground  j  but  their  limbs  being  weak 
and  fmall,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  be  finew-ftrained, 
or  otherwife  lamed  in  a  ihort  time  after  they  are  fit 
for  fervice. 

No  kind  of  horfe  has  fuch  open  noftrils,  or  fnorts 
more  in  all  his  goings,  than  the  Spanifti  horfe ;  his 
trot  is  fomewhat  long,  irregular  or  waving,  for  which 
reafon  fome  jockies  have  chofe  to  bring  them  to  the 
pace  or  amble. 

The  German  horfes.  Thcfe  horfes  are  for  the 
moft  part  very  tall,  and  large  of  body,  not  very  beau- 
tiful in  make,  but  feem  to  be  of  great  ftrengtb,  and 
being  brought  mto  the  manage,  perform  fome  of  the 
moft  difficult  lefixms  with  agility  enough :  ^they  gallop 
very  flow  or  heavy,  and  trot  very  high ;  but  they  aro 
ftrong,  and  better  for  the  draught  or  burden,  than  the 
manage. 

The  Hungarian  horfes*  Thefe.  horfes  are  generally 
hook-nofed,  and  have  thick  heads,  large  eyes,  broad 
jaws,  but  narrow  noftrils  ;  their  manes  are  rough  and 
thick,  commonly  reaching  near  tlie  ground;  their 
tails,  in  like  manner,  are  buftiy  and  long ;  for  the 
moft  part  of  lean  and  thin  bodies,  and  weakpafternss 
but  although  fome  part  of  them  are  not  to  be  liked^ 
yet  the  deformities  are  generally  fo  well  put  together, 
that,  taken  all  together,  the  horles  are  agreeable 
enoc  Jb,« 

They  are  of  a  tolerable  good  courage,  and  will  en-, 
dure  labour  and  fatigue,  and  for  that  reaibn  ar^  fer- 
viceable in  war. 

The  Swedifli  horfes.  Thefe  are  of  fmall  ftaturej^ 
their  fliape  indifferent^  and  are  of  but  fmall  fervice. 

The  horfes  natural  to  Sweden^  are,  for  the  moft 
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Sft,  eUber  wbite,  dun,-  orpi^d^  Mi  Watl-eyed;  fo 
.  9t  unlcfs  tbcy  arc  improTed  by  other  breeds,  they 
are  not  to  be  ranked  with  them  that  are  of  good  ef- 
t^em. 

The  Polifli  horfes.  Thcfe  are  much  lijce  the  Danifh 
horfcs,  and  are  generally  about  the  fizeof  the  Spaniih 
jeooer,  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  but  their  limbs  arc 
much  better  knit  together,  and  are  of  a  much  ftronger 
make  th?o  the  Spaniih  one». 

TheJe  horfes  are  in  many  refpefts  like  our  natural 
£nglt(li  horfes,  except  that  their  heads  are  fomewhat 
flendercr,  like  the  Iriih  bobby  ^  but  their  decks  and 
crefts  arc  raifed  upright,  and  very  ftrong;  tlieir  ears 
af e  ve/y  (hort  and  fmall,  and  their  backs  capable  of 
bearing  any  weight  j  their  chines  are  broad,  and  their 
hoofs  are  judged  to  be  as  good  as  thpfe  of  any  horfe 
in  the  world, 

.  They  are  very  good  for  a  journey,  and  will  endure 
long  ones  with  more  cafe  than  any  other  horfe. 
r  Fhnder^  horfes.  Thefe  differ  in  fliape  but  little 
from  the  German  breed,  they  are  talUn  fixture,  have 
Ibort  and  thick  heads,  bodies  deep  and  long,  buttocks 
round  and  flat,  their  legs  thick  and  rough. 
•  Thefe  horfes  and  the  mares  of  the  fame  kind,  arc 
eJleemed  chiefly  for  the  draught,  in  which,  for  ftate- 
linefs,  they  excel  moft  horfes  in  Europe ;  but  are  to 
be  rejcaed  for  the  faddle,  being  both  fluggifli  and 
uneaiy. 

The  Flanders  horfe  and  mare  both  have  a  hard 
trot,  but  are  much  ufed  in  thp  harnefs  with  us  in  En- 
gland. 

The  Neapqlitan  horfe  This  horfe  is  highly 
cfteemed/or  his  ftrength  and  courage,  which,  toge-* 
ther  with  his  gentle  dirpofuions>  make  him  more 
valued. 

His  lin^bs  are  flrong,  and  well  knit  together ;  his 
pace  is  lofty,  and  he  is  very  docile  for  the  performance 
of  any  exercife ;  but  a  nice  eye  may  difcover  that  his 
legs  are  fometliing  too  fmall,  which  fcems  to  be  his 
only  imperfeftion. 

.  He  may  be  known  by  his,  head,  which  la  long,  lean, 
and  flender,  bending  from  the  eyes  to  thcnoftrils,  like 
^^  hawk's  beak  \  he  alfo  has  a  very  full  eye,  and  a  iharp 
<ar. 

The  Sardinian  horfes.  Thefe;  aod  thofe  of  Corfica, 
very  much  refcmble  the  Neapolitan,  but  are  fom^ewhat 
f^orter  bodied,  and  of  a  more  fiery  difpofifion  i  but  by 
good  manageipcnt  may  be  brought  to.  very,  good  difci- 
pline. 

Turkifti  horfes.  Thefe  horfes  are  origihaUjc  na- 
tives of  Greece,  and  bear  an.  extraordinary  price  with 
us,  partly  becaufe  of  their  extraordinary  beamyi  a<ui 
partly  becaufe  of  the  great  expence  of  bringing  theni 
over, 

:  Thefe  Turicifk  horfes  hgve  fine  heads,  f(>mewhat 
like  Barbafy  ones,  beautiful  fore  hands,  and  ilraight 
UmbSy '  rather  fmall  tfaaa  large,  are  o£  a  moft  delicate 
fliape^  their  pace^  is  genteel  apd  graccfiiU  and  be&ies 
they  are  horfes  of  good  fpirit. 

Their  coats  arc  fmooth  and  fliort,  and  their  hoofs 
long  and  narrow^  which  is  a  iign  of  fwifincis^  in  a. 


word,  they  irrc  horfes  of  great  beauty,  courage,  and 
fpeed. 

Their  colour  is,  for  the, moft  part,  grey  or  fiea« 
bitten,  though  there  are  fome  of  a  bright  bay  co- 
lour i  but  moft  of  thefe'  ure  have  now  in  England  are 

Englifli  horfes.  The  true  bred  Engliih  horfe  h&s 
been  accounted  a  creature  of  great  ftrength  and  fpiriti 
and  be  has  been,  by  fome  authors,  reprefenied  as  of  a 
very  large  fize  \  but  at'prefent  we  have  hardly  afiy  tka« 
can  be  called  true  bred  Englifh  horfes,  or  that  can  be 
faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  horfe  andmare,  that  were- 
both  lineally  defcended  from  the  original  race  of  this 
country:  unlefs  we  may  account  thofe  horfes  to  be 
fuch  that  are  bred  wild  in  fome  forefts,  jJnd  among 
mountains. 

Among  them,  perhaps  the  mares  and  horfes  wcrd 
both  of  the  firft  Englifh  race,  without  mixture:  how- 
ever, it  is  not  certain  but  fome  horfes  of  foreign 
countries,  of  which  many  have  been,  and  ftill  are, 
frequently  broii-jht  over,  were  turned  into  thofe  wld" 
places,  as  convenient  pafture,  and  have  mixed  with 
the  natives  of  Britain. 

However,  feeing  we  cannot  feck  for  Enj^ifli  horfes 
any  where  slfe  than  in  forefts  and  in  wi>d  places,  we 
will  fuppofe  thofe  to  be  the  true  bred  Eaglifh  race  of 
horfes. 

Thefe  we  find  to  anfwer  the  charafter,  fo  hr  as  re- 
lates to.  ftrength  and  good  fptrit ;  but  the^  arc  not 
large,  though  very  hardy,  and  will  always  keep  good 
flefii  on  their  backs,  and  thrive  where  other  horfes 
can  fcarce  live. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  race  might  have 
been  much  larger'  than  they  now  are,  becaufe  in  the 
firft  time  they  were  at  liberty  to  range  aay  where,  and 
take  their  pleafure  where  it  plcafed  tliem  heft,  znd  alt 
grounds  then  lay  open,  or  elie  there  were  but  very  few 
inclofures,  in  comparifon  to  what  there  are  now. 
And  when  they  had  that  plentiful  (hare  of  food,  wc 
may  naturally  imagine  that  their  bodies  were  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  prefent }  for  it  is  a  ccrtaioi  rule, 
that  the  lefs  fhare  of  nourifhment  any  creature  has 
during  the  time  of  its  growth,  fo  much  the*  fj^^aller 
will  he  be  in  ftature. 

But  there  are  now  very  few  of  this  w4ld  fort  in  ufe^ 
ia  comparifon  to  what  there  were  a  himdrsd  amd  fif^, 
or  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  thofe^that  are-  nowa 
taJcen  up,  are  not  eaflly  tamed :  but  when  they  a«o 
once  difciplined,  they  will  eaditre  mope  labowr  thaia  any- 
horfes  in  the  known  part  of  the  world. 

Irifh  hobbies.  Thefe  arc  alfb  of  a  wild  breed, 
and  are  generally  well  made,  much  after  the  manotfr 
of  the  Bngiifh  wild  horfes  $  they  have  fine  heads, 
fhong  necks,  and  well  turned  bodies,  qiiiek  tyes, 
good  limbs,,  and  other  good  qualities  fuiBcient  to  re- 
commend them ;  are  brifk  and  courageous,  and' very 
furc  footed  ^  but  both  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  ftart,  which^ 
I  fuppofe,  proceeds  from  their  wild  way  of  livings 
where  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing^ 
or  feeing  any  thing  but  trees  or  buAes,  and  therefore^ 
every  thing  clfo  feems  fhrange  and  (hocking  to  ihcni. 
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But  if  they  happen  to  be  young,  when  taken  from 
the  foreft,  or  other  wild  paftures,,  this  may  probably 
be  overcome ;  but  if  they  arc  not  fo,  then  I  judge  it 
irapoffible  ever  to  break  them  to  it ;  for  they  having 
never  known  any  thing  but  wild  fcenes,  and  been  a 
long  time  habituated  to  them,  every  thing  that  differs 
from  them  will  feem  ftrange,  if  not  monftrous,  and 
will  ftrike  them  with  fear  and  horror,  never  to  be  cor- 
refted. 

We  are  informed  that  thefe  Irifh  horfes  are  fo  wild, 
that  the  only  way  of  taking  them,  is  by  aiTembling  a 
great  number  of  people  together,  and  driving  the 
whole  ftud,  horfes  and  mares,  colts  and  fillies,  into  a 
bog,  where  they  cad  halters  over  the  heads  of  thofe 
they  think  fit  for  fervice,  letting  the  others  run  again 
into  the  country. 

Our  Englifli  horfes  in  forefts  are  not  taken  with 
Icfs  labour,  for  many  artful  devices  mud  be  ufed,imd 
a  great  deal  of  labour  too  is  required  in  the  taking 
them. 

.And  after  all,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  they 
have  moft  gentle  ufage,  to  make  them  as  familiar  as 
poflible,  and  at  the  firft,  not  letting  them  have  any 
thing  to  eat,  but  what  we  feed  them  with  out  of  the 
hand,  till  they  are  grown  very  well  acquainted  with 
their  keepers. 

It  is  not  to  be  cxpcfted  that  they  will  all  of  a  fudden 
quit  their  wildnefs;  but  thus  feeding  them,  and  keeping 
them  awake  for  fome  time,  will  tame  them  by  de- 
grees. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  both  in  taming  or  teaching 
of  horfes,  that  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  tendernefs, 
rather  than  roughnefs,  and  no  paffionatc  perfon  ought 
to  be  concerned  in  their  breaking  or  management  j 
but  a  man  that-  undertakes  this  bufinefs  ought  to  be 
patient,  and  a  niafter  of  rcafon  ;  and  for  want  of  thefe 
qualifications  being  put  in  praftice  in  the  management 
of  them,  many  a  good  horfe  has  been  fpoiled,  having 
either  been  pufhed  on  by  the  paffion  of  the  rider  to 
over-ftrain  thcmfclves,  or  elfe  to  ftart  and  fly  put  of 
the  way,  at  the  leaft  touch  of  the  whip  or  fpur,  and 
thereby  endanger  the  rider  ;  or  to  hate  the  rider,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  mifchicf,  either 
in  mounting,  or  when  he  is  on  his  back,  or  difmount- 
ing. 

There  are  many  inftances  to  prove  that  horfes  have 
a  memory,  and  will  refent  injuries  that  have  been  of- 
fered them.  I  have  known  fome  horfes  which  would 
not  iland  ftill  to  be  (hod  by  a  farrier,  of  whom  they 
had  before  received  fome  violent  ufage  5  when  at  the 
fame  time  they  would  freely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
fliod  by  [^rangers.  Others  have  been  fo  provoked  ah 
the  fight  of  a  farrier,  with  a  leather  apron,  that  they 
have  endeavoured  all  they  could  to  do  him  a  mifchiet, 
chher  by  biting  or  kicking.  Nor  are  we  whhout  the 
knowledge  of  melancholy  accidents  that  have  happened 
to  grooms,  who  have  ufed  their  horfes  with  too  much 
fcverity. 

I  fball  conclude  what  has  been  faid  of  foreign 
horfes,  .the  natural  bred  Englifli  horfes,  and  Irifli  hob- 
bies, with  faying,  that  when  we  fee  a  fine  horfe  now 


a  days  which  was  foamed  in  England^  aAd  bred  ofg 
n^are  and  horfe  that  were  likewife*  bred  in  the  'an>^ 
place,,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  fuch  a  horfe  is  of  ^ 
true  Englilh  breed,  unlefs  we  could  know  further  of 
his  generation  ;  his  grandfire  orgrandara  might,  p-T- 
hap5,  be  both  foreigners. 

But  we  fay  thus  much  of  horfes  which  have  been 
foaled  or  bred  in  England,  though  they  are  th^  off- 
spring of  foreigners,  they  will  be  ftronger,  and  have  a 
better  fpirit,  than  if  the  fame  had  been  abroad  j  1  ccaafe 
the  food  in  England  for  horfes  is  more  hearty  ana  nou- 
rifhing  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  cfpecially 
our  grafs,  which  is  the  principal  food  for  horles,  is  in 
greater  plenty  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  than  in  any  other 
European  nation  befides. 

For  which  reafon,  in  the  hotter  countries  they 
arc  forced,  for  want  of  grafs,  to  cultivate  clover, 
faintfoin,  &c.  and  feed  their  horfes  with  thefe,  and 
chopt  ftraw  and  corn  5  but  chopt  ftraw  is  only  for 
them  when  they  are  grown  fit  for  ufe,  they  having 
only  during  their  firft  two  pr  three  years,  clover,  faint- 
foin, &c. 

Of  the  crofs  ftrains  of  horfes.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Britain  have  been  bred  horfes  of  all  kinds 
before  ipcntioncd,  which  have  not  only  been  as 
good  as  thofe  bred  in  their  refpeilive  countries,  but 
have  been  allowed  to  exceed  them  in  flrength  and 
beauty. 

But  this  fliould  be  remembered,  that  of  every  kind 
of  horfes  mentioned  before,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
in  our  trading,  fporting,  and  warlike  country,  to  com- 
pofe  out  of  the  variety,  fuch  horfes  as  may  prove  uf«« 
ful  to  every  fort  of  bufinefs. 

We  have  fome  for  carrying  burdens,  fome  for  the 
road,  fome  for  hunting,  others  for  ambling,  and  others 
for  the  coach  and  other  carriages;  fome  likewife  for 
racing,  and  fome  for  the  manage,  to  be  trained  either 
for  the  war,  or  diverfion  of  great  men. 

As  to  the  mixing  of  breeds,  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  horfes  defigned  to  be  trained  for  the  war, 
fhould  be  bred  from  a  Neapolitan  ftallion  and  an 
Englifli  mare,  or  of  aTurkiih  ftallion  and  an  Englifli 
mare. 

The  next  breed  to  be  defired,  is  between  a  Turkifli 
fta'.lion  and  a  Neapolitan  mare,  which  produce  a  fine 
race  of  great  value. 

Some  fay  that  (Vallions  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  cou- 
pled with  Turkifli  mares,  will  produce  a  fine  breed ; 
and  that  the  Spanifli  jennet,  and  Flanders  mare,  pro- 
duce  an  excellent  offspring. 

But  this  we  are  certain  of,  that  any  of  the  aforefaid 
kinds  of  horfes  covering  true  born  Englifli  marcs,  will 
beget  better  colts  or  fillies,  than  if  they  had  coupled 
with  their  own  race,  in  their  own  country. 

And  there  is  a  good  reafon  for  this^  becaufe  no  race 
of  horfes  in  the  world  have  fuch  hearty  feedings  as 
thofe  of  Britain,  where  liberty  renders  every  farmer 
capable  of  cultivating  his  lands,  and  providing  plen* 
tifully  for  himfelf,  and  all  about  -him. 

This  caufes  all  of  our  breed  to  be  ftrong  and  hearty; 
and  when  the  mare  b  fo,  (he  race-that  proceeds  from    . 
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Iter  moft  ht  tk  mueh  better,  as  (he  is  ftr6nger  than  the 
mares  ^hat  are  fed  in  other  countries,  where  the  pro- 
tender  b  more  coarfe,  and  left  nourifhing.    * 

As  t6  the  breeding  of  horfcsfor  racing,  fome  gentle- 
men chtifc  to  put  a  Barbary  horfe  to  an  Engliih  mare  j 
others  will  have  both  the  lircs  and  dam  to  be  Barbs  ; 
Others  again  are  for  coupling  the  Barbary  horfe  with 
the  Turkifli  mare,  and  indeed  any  of  thcfe  couplings 
produce  horfes  of  great  fpecd. 

The  crofs-ftrains  of  horfes  we  now  have,  are  not  to 
be  numbered ;  but  if  we  were  to  trace  the  breeds  of 
the  bcft  running  horfes,  we  fiioald  find  them  to  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  mixtures. 

The  many  horfe-raccs,  fo  frequently  the  divcrfion  of 
our  Englifh  nobility  and  gtrntry,  are  chiefly  performed 
by  fuch  mixtures  in  breed. 

For  though  one  horfe  truly  bred  of  one  particular 
country,  may  be  fwifter  than  another,  yet  if  he  wants 
ftrength  he  will  be  a  lofer  in  the  courfe,  and  will  fall 
from  his  fpeed  if  the  courfe  happens  to  be  wet  and 
heavy;  but  th^  coujpling  before-mentioned,  when 
brought  together  by.  a  man  of  right  judgment  that 
wavi  may  produce  fomething  admirable  at  Newmar- 
ket, &c. 

As  to  hunting-horfes,  which  are  chiefly  the  delight 
of  the  Englifh  gentry,  thefe  ought  to  be  nimble,  full  of 
courage,  and  ftrong. 

The  original  of  the  bed  we  know,  have  proceeded 
from  a  crofs  ftrain,  between  the  Turkifh  ftallion  and 
Engliih  mare  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  for  this  opi- 
nion, iihce  we  are  already  certain  of  the  ftrength  of 
our  Englifli  bred  mares,  and  the  good  courage  and 
fwiftnefs  of  the  Turk'fli  and  Barbary  horfes. 

But  every  one  who  breeds -fuch  horfes,  has  his 
peculiar  fancy  -,  they  emplojr  fome  favourite  ftallion, 
or  favourite  mare,  to  raife  a  l>reed  from,  and  arc  dif- 
ferent in  opinion  about  this  :  one  of  any  particular  breed 
wi  1  not  be  fo  good  as  another,  although  the  fame 
care  ftiould  be  taken  in  the  coupling  the  fire  and  the 
dam. 

All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  a  ftallion  of  vigour 
and  fpeed  ought  to  be  chofen,  and  a  mare  of  a  ftrong 
and  healthiul  body;  and  from  fuch  coupling  may 
be  expefted  -well  bred  horfes  of  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage. 

The  pad  or  ambling  horfe,  is  chiefly  defircd  for  la- 
dies :  to  produce  iucU,  let  the  fire  be  a  I  urk,  and 
the  dam  a  Scotch  poney,  or  Iriih  hobby,  and  thefe  be- 
tween th^m  will  produce  a  race  that  will  be  natural 
pacers. 

And  again,  a  Turkifh  fire»  and  an  Engliih  mare 
of  a  (hiall  fize,  will  naturally  produce  for  the  pace  or 
ambk. 

Thop  as  for  the  burden  or  pack,  the  German  horfe 
will  be  a  good  fire  for  a  Flanders  or  Flemifh  dam  j 
thefe  will  produce  a  brved  ftrong  and  tall,  fit  either  for 
tarrying  great  weight;^,  or  war. 

If  one  of  this  breed  happens  to  be  trained  for  the 
army,  his  rider,  whh  his  accoairctnents,  will  hardly 
bele^  than  thirty  ftone. 

The  NoftfaacxiptoAlhif  e  breed  of  box  f^5  are  gentralfy 


coveted  for  this  ufe,  thie  original  of  which  came  from  t 
mixture  of  the  kind  before  mentioned. 

Thcfe  are  alfo  good  for  the  draught,  cither  in  the 
coach  or  cart,  and  many  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mares  of  this  breed  are  is  fcrviceable  m 
ftrength  anJ'aftion,  as  the  horfes:  and  the  ftalUons 
and  mares  of  this  crofs  ftrain  are  rather  preferable  to 
the  or'ginal  fires  or  dams;  being  more  habituated  to 
the  food  of  the  country;  or,  as  one  may  fay,  naruralit- 
ed  to  the  Englifh  provender,  than  thofc  that  came  from 
their  refpe£^ive  native  countricf. 

'T  he  crofllng  of  ftrains,  or  coupling  one  kind  with 
another,  h::s  of  late  fo  much  improved  our  breed  in 
England,  that  we  have  them  now  of  all  forts,  and  for 
all  ufcfs,  in  more  perfedion  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

iSome  Englifh  authors  have  obferved,  that  the  beft  , 
horfes  are  rather  from  the  crofs  ftrain,  than  im- 
mediately from  the  nittural  bree<l  of  any  country, 
for  our  Englifh  mares  mend  tlie  breed  ;  they  ftrength- 
cn  the  joints  of  the  S'panifh  jennet,  the  flendernefs 
of  the  limbA  of  the  Turk  or  Barb,  and  the  too  long 
and  rough  hair  about  the  paftern  of  the  Spanifh 
breed. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  when  the  hairs  are  long  vpon  the 
pafterns  '  it  would  be  difficult  for  their  keepers  to  pre*- 
fcrve  th^'m  from  the  maland::rs  or  fcratches,  which 
the  Flanders  horfe  or  mare  is  frequently  attacked  with, 
unlefs  that  hair  was  finged  or  burnt  off. 

As  for  the  age  of  a  ftallion  ;  fome  advife  to  try  the 
age  and  courage  of  a  ftallion,  by  taking  up  part  of  the 
fkin,  and  if  it  return  quickly  to  the  body,  and  become 
fmooth,  it  is  a  fign  of  his  vigour  and  youth  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  remains  fome  time  without  returning 
to  the  part  whence  it  was  pullexl,  it  is  a  fign  that  the 
horfe  is  either  old  or  infirm ;  but  rf  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  fit  for  bufl^nefs. 

Another  way  to  try  if  a  horfe  be  young  or  old,  is 
to  take  the  fiern  or  tail  next  the  buttock,  between  the 
linger  and  thumb,  and  preflSng  that  part  hard,  if  they 
find  the  joint  there  bigger  or  more  prominent  than  the 
joints  of  the  tail  (as  big  perhaps  as  a  hazle  nut,  cr 
thereabouts,)  they  conclude  the  horfe  to  be  under  ten 
years  old ;  but  if  that  joint  be  equal  with  the  other 
jgints  in  the  tail,  they  fuppofe  the  horfe  to  be  paft 
that  age. 

Another  way  is,  to  examine  the  horfe's  eyes,  whe- 
ther they  be  full  y  his  body,  whether  or  not  it  is  ia 
good  condilinnj  as  alfo  whether  he  has  courage  ;  it  his 
coat  be  fmooth,  and  if  the  hollow  of  his  eyes  be  full  v 
for  if  all  thefe  meet^  together,  expert  jtKkies  conclude 
a  horfe  is  young,  and  fit  for  generation.  Sfe  AgE  off 
A  Horse,  Mare,  Stallion,  Stud^ 

STALKING- nORSfc:  j  without  which  there  is  no 
getting  to  fhoot  at  fome  fowl,  by  reafon  of  their  (liy* 
nefs  •,  which  ftalking-horfc  flaould  be  fonrie  old  jade, 
trained  up  for  that  purpofe,  who  will  gently,  and  as 
you  would  have  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  water 
which  way  you  pleafe,  flodding  and  eating  of  the  gt^ft 
that  grows  therein.      Iti  Plate  XV.   and  Aiit<<^iifi 
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You  muft  flicTtcr  yonrfclf  a«d  gun  behind  his  forc- 
fhoulder,  bending  your  body  low  by  his  fide,  and  keep* 
Jog  his  body  full  between  you  and  the  fowl ;  being 
within  (hot,  take  yonr  level  from  before  the  forepart 
of  the  hoffe,  firing  as  it  were  between  the  horfc's 
neck  and  the  water,  which  is  much  better  than  firing 
under  his  belly,  being  lefs  perceivable. 

But  by  reafon  of  the  trouble  and  time  that  a  real 
Aalking  horfc  will  take  up,  to  make  fit  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  you  "may  make  an  artificial  one,  of  fome  pieces 
of  old  canvas,  fhaped  like  a  horfe,  with  his  head 
bending  downward  as  if  grazing ;  it  may  be  ftufFcd 
with  any  light  matter,  and  painted  of  the  colour  of  a 
horfe,  of  which  the  beft  is  brown,  and  in  the  middle 
let  it  be  fixed  to  a  fl:afi^,  with  a  fharp  iron  at  the  end 
to  ftick  it  into  the  ground  as  you  fee  occafion,  ftand- 
Jng  faft  while  you  take  your  level. 

It  muft:  alfo  be  fo  portable,  that  you  may  with  eafe 
bear  it  with  one  hand,  and  move  it  fo  as  it  may  fcem 
to  graze  as  you  go. 

It  muft  neither  be  too  low  nor  too  high  in  ftaturc, 
for  the  ffrft  will  not  hide  your  body,  and  the  other  l^rill 
be  apt  to  fcare  away  the  fowl.  * 

You  may,  inftead  of  this  flalking-horic,  form  out 
of  canvas  painted,  an  ox  or  cow;  this  change  is  very 
proper,  after  you  have  fd  feared  the  fowl  with  your 
talking  horfe,  that  they  begin  to  find  out  the  deceit 
(as  It  frequently  happens,)  then  you  mayftalk  with  an 
ox  or  cow,  till  the  horfe  be  forgotten,  and  by  this  me- 
thod continue  your  fport. 

In  low  fenny  grounds,  the  ftalking  with  ftags  of  red 
deer  is  very  proper,  where  fuch  deer  do  ufually  feed, 
and  are  more  familiar  with  the  fowl,  and  fo  feed  nearer 
them  than  either  the  ox,  horfe,  or  cow  :  which  {talk- 
ing ftag,  or  deer,  are  formed  out  of  canvas  painted, 
with  the  natural  horns  of  ftags  fixed  thereon,  and  the 
colour  fhould  be  painted  fo  lively,  as  that  the  fowl 
cannot  difcern  the  deceit,  by  which  means  you  will 
come  within  a  much  nearer  diftance. 

There  are  likewife  other  engines  to  ftalk  withal, 
fuch  as  an  artificial  tree,  bufh,  or  fhrub,  which  may 
be  made  into  fmall  wand?,  and  with  painted  canvas 
made  into  the  form  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  as  a  wiHow, 
poplar,  or  inch  trees  as  grow  by  rivers  and  watcr- 
lides,  which  are  the  beft. 

If  you  ft:aik  with  a  bufti  or  (hrub,  they  muft  not 
be  fo  tall  as  your  tree,  but  much  thicker;  which  may 
be  made  either  of  one  entire  bufh,  or  of  divers  bufties 
interwoven  one  with  another,  either  with  fmall  withy  • 
wands,  cord  or  pack  thread,  that  may  not  be  difcern- 
cd :  arid  let  not  your  buTli  exceed  the  height  of  a  man, 
but  be  thicker  than  four  or  five  inches,  with  a  fpike 
at  the  bottom  to  ftick  into  the  ground,  whilfl  you  take 
your  level. 

If  you  defign  thefe  artificial  (talking  engines  for 
fowls  that  flock  together,  cfpecially  water-fowl,  they 
will  foon  grow  too  crafty  for  thofe  that  are  unftufFed ; 
but  for  pheafonts,  woodcocks,  and  the  like,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  ufefui  and  cheaper  way,  than  to  ufe 
thofe  that  are  unftuffcd  •,  for  when  you  have  made  the 
ihot,  you  rnay  roil  up  the  engine,  and  keep  it  for  ano- 
ther occafion. 


Take  notiec,  that  thefe  fevefal  forts  of  engines  BrfZ 
fore  mentioned,  are  to  be  ufed  only  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening,  and  are  more  proper  for  water 
than  land  fowl ;  for  when  the  fun  is  up,  its  reflection . 
fooner  difcovers  the  im perfections  of  the  engine,  which 
are  better  hidden  by  the  water. 

It  is  ciirious  that  this  contrivance  to  fhoot  at  birds, 
fee.  though  now  quite  out  of  ufe,  was  fo  familiar  to 
our  anceftors,  that  a  ftalking-horfe  is  ftill  ufed  pro- 
verbially for  a  p>erfon  whom  an  artful  man  m^ke«;  ufe 
of  ^o  cover  his  own  fchemes;  Lord  Bacon  records  a 
praftical  jeft  of  our  firft  James,  derived  from  this : 
he  was  travelling  on  horfcback,  and  aik^d  the  difta:.  c 
of  a  town  before  him ;  repeating  the  queftion,  after 
proceeding  on  his  way,  to  another  perfon,  he  was  told 
a  greater  diftance  than  by  the  firft,  on  which  the  face- 
tious monarch  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  bent  his 
body  fo  as  to  be  concealed  by  it,  faying  at  the  fame 
time,  «<  I  muft:  flalk,  I  fee,  for  your  town  flics  from 
me." 

.  STANCHING  Blood  j  in  cafe  a  horfc,  «fc.  hap- 
pens to  be  cut  or  hurt,  fill  the  cut  full  of  the  wool  of 
a  hare  6r  rabbit,  and  hol3  it  in  fome  time  with  your 
hand,  or  elfe  bind  k  on  the  part ;  then  bum  the. upper 
leather  of  an  old  (hoe,  and  ftrew  thfc  afhes  among  the  • 
wool,  and  let  it  He  on  for  twenty  four  hours,  and  it  will  " 
Aanch  the  bleeding.     Or, 

Boil  together  honey,  wax,  turpentine,  fwine's  grcafe, 
and  wHeaten  flour,  ftirring  and  mixing  them  well  to- 
gether, till  they  are  become  an  ointment,  then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  put  it  up  in  a  gallipot  for  ufe:  but  if 
the  cut  be  of  any  confideraWe  depth,  put  in  a  tent  of 
flax,  or  linen  cloth  dipped  in  the  ointment,  and  lay  a 
plalftcr  of  the  fame  over  it,  letting  it  lie  on  twenty- four 
hours. 

,  If  a  horfc  happens  to^  bleed  violently  at  the  nofe, 
(tamp  bctony  in  a  mortar  with  fait,  and  put  it  into  his 
nofe,  applying  it  to  the  wound,  and  it  will  ftop  it ;  but 
if  he  be  taken  fuddenly  in  the  highway,  &c,  apd  you  ^ 
cannot  get  the  herb,  fcrape  a  felt  hat  or  piece  of  wool- 
len cloth  with  a  knife,  and  apply  it  to  the  part,  and  it 
will  ftanch  it. 

STARE.  1      A  bird  kept  for  his  whiftling; 

STARLING.  J  but  the  great  fault  generally  is,  that 
they  get  them  too  much  fledged  out  of  the  neft:,  which 
makes  them  generally  retain  too  much  of  their  own 
harfh  notes;  fuch  thtrefore  as  would  have  them  good, 
and  void  their  own  natural  fpeaking  tone,  muft  take 
them  from  the  old  ones  at  two  or  three  days  old ;  and 
this  fhould  be  done,  by  all  birds  that  you  defign  to  learn 
to  whiftle  or  fpeak,  or  would  have  learn  of  another 
bird  by  hanging  under  his  cage. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  autumn  they  fly  together  in  large 
flocks,  and  afford  amufement  to  thofe-gunners  who  do 
not  clafs  as  regular  fportfmen. 

STARS  ;  are  diftinguifliing  marks  in  the  foreheads 
of  horfes,  and  they  arc  ufually  made  either  white, 
black,  or  red. 

1  he  method  of  making  which  is  as  follows: 

If  you  would  have  a  white  one  in  his  forehead,  or      j    . 
indeed  any  other  part  of  his  body,  firft,  with  a  razor7T[^ 
fhave  away  the  hair,  of  the  width  or  bigncfs  that  you    ^ 
3  O  a  would 
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would  have  the  ilar  to  be ;  then  take  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  in  an  oyftcr  (hell,  and  dip  a  feather  or  piece  of 
fiick  into  it|  for  it  will  eat  both  linen  and  woollen, 
and  jaft  wet  it  all  over  the  place  that  you  have  flaaved, 
which  will  eat  away  the  root -of  the  hairs,  and  the  next 
that  come  will  be  white.  It  need  not  be  done  abo^e 
once,  and  may  be  healed  up  with  copperas-water,  and 
green  ointment. 

STARTING  i  in  the  manage  a  horfe  is  fald  to  be 
ftarting,  Ikittifli,  or  timorous,  that  takes  every  objedl- 
he  fees  to  be  otherwifc  than  it  is. 

This  fault  is  moil  common  to  horfes  that  have  de- 
feats in  their  eyes :  you  Ihould  never  beat  a  llarting 
horfe  in  his  confternation^  but  get  him  to  advance 
gently  to  the  object  that  alarms  him. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hare  being  moved  from  her  feat, 
or  for  a  race  horfe  beginning  his  courfe  \  indeed  it  is  fo 
appropriated  to  this,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  find  a  phrafe 
to  explain  it.  In  the  firll  inftance,  it  is  ufed  as  a  tran- 
fiiive  verb  5  in  the  lalt,  as  a  neuter,  when  applied  to 
the  horfe,  though  fomctimes  the  owner  will  fay,  **  I 
*tncan  to  flart  my  horfe." 

*  When  the  horfe-tax  was  firft  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  lay  a  particular  duty 
on  running  horfes ;  and  on  the  propoGtion  being 
made,  that  fuch  a  fum  fhould  be  laid  on  every  horfe 
ihztjlarted^  a  punning  member  obferved,  that  the  tax 
ought  alfo  to  be  laid  on  every  horfe  ^hzt  JlumhUd. 

STAY.  Vo  liay  »he  hand  5  to  ftay  or  fuftain  a 
horfe,  is  to  hold  the  bridle  firm  and  high. 

We  likewi/e  ftay  or  fuftain  a  horfe  with  the  in-leg 
or  the  in-hecl,  when  he  makes  his  croup  go  before  his 
Shoulders  upon  volts. 

We  ftay  a  horfe  again  when  we  hinder  him  to  tra- 
vcrfc,  when  we  ride  him  equally,  keeping  him  always 
fubjccl,  fo  that  his  croup  cannoi  flip  out,  and  he  can 
Jofe  neither  his  cadence  nor  his  ground,  but  marks  all 
his  times  equal. 

S  rEEPLE-HUN TIN'G,  an  amiifement  followed  by 
very  young  men,  chicfiy  at  the  Univerfitics,  who  pVefcr 
bold  apd  hard  riding,  to  the  fafety  of  their  horfes' 
limbs  or  their  own  necks.  This  diverfion  confifts  in 
fixing  on  a  diftant  fteeple,  and  riding  towards  it  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  and  whoever  firft  arrives  at  it,  wins 
the  match 

STEP  AND  LEAP  •,  is  one  of  the  feven  airs,  or  ar- 
tificial motions  of  a  horfe,  being,  a^  it  were,  three  airs; 
for  the  pace  or  ftep  in  terra  a  terra^  the  raifing  is  a  cor- 
yet,  and  the  leap  finifties  the  whole. 

The  fteps  put  tl^  horfe  upon  the  hand,  and  gives 
him  a  rife  to  leap  like  one  that  runs  before  he  leaps, 
and  fo  many  ItMps  higher  than  he  that  j^oes  every  time 
a  leap.  For  leaps  of  all  kinds,  give  no  help  with 
your  legs  at  all,  only  hold  him  with  the  bridle-hHiul 
wheu  he  rifes  before,  that  fo  he  may  rife  the  higher 
behind  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  rife  the  higher  behind, 
then  put  your  bridle-hand  a  liule  forwarcis  to  held  him 
up  before,  and  ftay  him  there  upon  the  hand,  as-  if  he 
hung  in  the  air;  and  time  the  motion  of  your  bridle- 
hand,  fo  as  that  you  may  take  him  as  if  he  were  a  ball 
upon  the  bound,  which  is  the  greateft  fccret  of  all  in 
leaping  a  horie  right. 


STERN,  (whh  Hunters,)  the  tail' of  a  greyhound 
or  a  wolf. 

SrEW,  is  a  kind  of  fifh-pondv  contrived  fof 
ferving  the  daily  u£e  of  a  family,  fo  that  with  iiltlt 
trouble  the  houfe  may  be  forniihed  with  fiftiat  anytime. 

This  ihould  be  io  fituatcd  as  to  be  near  the  diief 
manfion;  and  cnclofed^the  better  to  be  defended  from 
robbers,. 

If  yotihave  two  great  waters  0/  three  or  four  acres 
a  piece,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  four  ftews,  of  two- 
rods  wide  and  three  rods  long  each. 

In  making  of  thefe,  the  tides  fliould  be  cut  down 
flopin^^,  carrying  the  bottom  in  a  continual  decline 
from  end  to  end,  fo  as  you  may  have  a  convenient 
mouth,  as  horfe- ponds  have,  foK  tlie  taking  out  your 
nets  v<lien  y.ou  have  drawn  for  fi(h;  and  if  you  have 
room  enough  you  may  make  a  mouth  at  both  endi^ 
and  the  decpeft  part  (hould  be  .in  the  middle,  by  which 
means  your  net  may  be  drawn  backwards  or  forwards-, 
and  the  filh  Ihould  not  have  fuch  (hcUcr  as  a  depth 
under  a  head  will  be. 

Add  to  this^  that  fifti  delight  in  coming  upon  th^ 
(hoais,  and  in  ail  probability  they  thrive  the  better. 

Thefe  may  chiefly  be  refer.vcd  for  carp,,  but  norab- 
folutely ;  and  if  you  perceive  your  tench  and  ptrch  to 
encreafc  and  profper,  you  may  make  Icfler  ftews  to 
fervc  them  a-part,,  and  fo  you  may  hav€  them  when 
you  pleafe, "without  difturbing  the  other  filh^ 

But  remember  this,  that  pcrcli  will  fcarcc  live  in 
ftews  and  fmall  water,  in  hot  weather,  but  wili  pine:, 
grow  lean  and  thin,  if  not  die;  fo  that  the  ftews  arc 
to  be  their  winter  quartern,  but  in  the  fummer  they 
fiiould  be  in  green  ponds* 

S  nCKXE  BACK ;  this  fifli  is  fmall,  prickly  and 
without  fcales,  and  not  worth  minding,  but  that  he  is 
an  excellent  bait  for  trouts,  cfpecially  if  his  tail  be 
turned  round  on  xhc  hook,  at  which  a  trout,  will  bite 
more  eagerly  than  at  pcnk,  roach,  or  minnow. 

The  loach  is  alfo  as  good  bait  as  the  ftickle-back,. 
provided  you  place  it  right  on. the  hook. 

And  that  you  may  do  it,,  take  this  obfervation,  that 
the  nimble  turning  of  the  penk,  minnow,  loachi  or 
ftickle-back.  is  the  perfection  of  that  fort  of  filhing. 

-  That  you  may  do  it  the  better,  take  notice  that  you 
muft  put  the  hook  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  afore- 
faid  baits,  and  out  at  their  tail,  tying  him  fa  ft  with 
white  thread  a  little  above  it,  in  fuch  fort  that  he  m^y 
turn  ;  after  this  {tw  up  his  mouth  and  you  have  done. 

Tills  way  of  baiting  is  very  tempting  to  large  trouts, 
and  feldom  fail  the. angler's  expedlaiion.  I'his  fiOi  is. 
in  fome  places  called  a  band-ftickle. 

si  IFLE  IN  A  Horse,  a  large  mufclc,  or  that  part  (if 
the  hind-leg  which  advances  towards  his  belly,  limilar 
to  the  fmall  cramp-bone  in  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  and  is  .a 
mofi  dangerous  part  to  receive  a  blow  upon. 

STIFLING,  is  a  malady  that  accidentally  bcfals  a 
horle  cither  by  fome  ftrain,  by  leaping,  or  by  a  flip  in 
the  ftable,  or  in  travelling,  or  elfe  by  fome  blow  or 
ftroke,  which  puts  out  the  ftifle-bone,  or  much  hurts 
and  rtrains  the  joint. 

The  fi^n  oi  this  is  by  the  diflocated  bone  bearing 
itfcif  outj  wluch  will  make  him  go  lame^  and  unwilling 
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^o- touch  the  ground  but  only  with  his  tocsj  tillitbc  put 
in  again. 

The  common  method  of  cure  is  to  fwimthe  horfein 
ibme  deep  water  or  pond,  till  he  fweats  about  i)is  ears, 
which  will  put  the  bone  into  its  right  place. again,  and 
when  he  k  thought  to  have  fwara  enough,  to  take  him 
out  of  the  water  and  to  throw  an  old  blanket  over  him,- 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  cold,,  and  lead  him  gently 
home. 

^£hen  begin  in  the  ftablej  put  a  wooden  wedge  of 
the  breadth  of  a  lixptjnce  between  the  toe  and  the  (hoe, 
oil  the  contrary  foot  behind,  and  when  he  is  tho- 
roughly dry  anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  hen's 
greafe,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ftrong  beer,  of 
^qiial  parts  alike,*  well  {haken  and  mixed  together  in 
a  vial. 

It  is  to  be  well  chafed  in  with  the  hand,  one  holding 
at  the  (ixme  time  a  hot  bar  of  iron  or  tire-lhovel,  to 
i^ake  it  fink  in  the  better :  or  you  may  apply  to  it 
brandy  and  common  foag,  and  ftrong ,beer^ mixed  to- 
gether : 

Or,  tie  cjown  the  horfe's  head  to  the  manger,  and 
faften  a  cord  to  the  partem  of  the  ftiflcd  leg,  and  draw 
his  leg  forwards^,  fo  that  the  bone  will  come  right  by 
being" helped  with  the  hand;  keep  it  in  thi»  pofition 
exa<^tly,.and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  the  rack, 
that  the  horfemay  not  pull  his  leg  back  fo  as  to  diflocatc 
the  bone  for  an  hour,  or  two,  till  after  it  has  been  fettled 
and  drefled.  ' 

Then  having  ready  melted  pitch  in  a  pot,  dip  a  bit 
of  a  clout  tied  to  a  flick  into  the  pitch,  anoint  the  ftif- 
ling  with  it,  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  inches^nd 
the  length  of  ten  j  and  immediately  before  the  pitch 
can  cQol,  having  ready  a  ftrong  piece  of  canvas  cut  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  and  very  well  warmed  by  the  fire,.clap 
it  fo  neatly  upon  ihe  place,  that  the  bone  cannot  flip 
out  again. 

Take  notice,  that  this  plaiftcr  muft  not  be  long- ways 
towaids  the  foot  c^nd  flank  ;  but  crofs-ways  upon  the 
joint,  as  it  were  about  the  thigh-,  for  otherwife  it  can- 
not hold  in  the  bon^. 

When  you  have  laid  on  the  plaifter,  anoint  it  all 
over  with  the  melted  pitch,  and  wliile  it  i^  warm,  clap 
flax',  the  colour  of  the  horfe,  all  o^erthe  outfide  of  the 
canvas. 

Let  the  plaifter  remain  on  til  it  falls  off  of  itfelf ;. 
but  if  the  bone  be  ou:,  thtn  put  in  a  French  rowel,  a 
little  below  the  ftifling  place,  and  let  it  remain  fifteen 
days,  and  turn  it  once  every  day;  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  take  it  out,  and  heal  up^  the.  orifice  with  green 
ointment. 

STIFF  Legs,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  under  which  are 
alfo  comprehended  dry,  decayed  or  bruifed  legs. 

For  the  cure  :  take  of  fpirit  of  wine  a  quart ;  oil  of 
nuts,  half  a  pint  •,  butter  half  a  poimd  ;  put  them  into 
a  glazed  earthen  pipkin  and  melt  them,  covering  the 
'  veflel  with  another  that  is  Icfs,  exat^ly  fitted  to  it,  lute 
the  junAures  well  with  clay,  mixed  with  torfe*dung  or 
.  hair ;  and  after  the  cement  is  dry,  fet  the  pot  on  a  very 
gentle  fire,  and  keep  the  ingredients  boiling  up,  very 
foftly  for  the  fpacc  of  eight  or  ten  hours  ;  then  take 
off  the  pot  and  fet  it  to  cool ;  when  uJTedjXub  the  maf#- 


ter-finew  with  your  hand  ti.'l  it  grows  hot,  then  anoln* 
It  with  this  compofition,  chafing  it  in,  and  repeat  the 
fame  every  day. 

STIPTIC  Powder;  is  a  reflringent  preparation  of 
iron,  commonly  called  Colebatch's  Styptic  Powder^ 
after  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Si4i  John  Colebatch. 
It  is  prepared  after  the  following  manner :. 

Upon  what  quantity  of  filings  of  iron  you  plcafepour 
fpirit 'of  fait,  fo  as  to  cover  them  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  fingers,  and  let  them  ftand  in  a  gentle  digeftion,. 
till  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  be- 
come fwect ;  then  pour  off  the  licjuid  part,  and  evapo- 
rate in  an  iron  or  glafs  vcfTcl,  till  half  of  it  Is  wafted  j; 
then  put  it  into  an  equal  quantity  of  /(icc^arum  faiurniy^ 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  dry  powder ;  if  the  evaporation  be 
ftopped  at  its  firft  beconjlng  dry,  it  has  exaftly  the* 
appearance  of  Colcbatchs  Po%vdtr\,  btit  if  it  be 
continued  longer,  imd  the  heat  rai fed,,  it  will  turn« 
red. 

This  muft  be  kept  ftopped  ir^^  very  clofe  from  the: 
air,  or  elfe  it  will  imbibe,,  and  fo  flow  as  to  lofe  its  et- 
ficacy. 

Dr.  QuiNCY  tells  us,  that  he  was  very^well  informed^* 
that  this  was  the  ftyptic  that  made  fo  much  noifc  in  the 
world  fome  years  fince,  by  the  author  of  Novum  Lumen 
Uhirurgietpn^  and  for  the  fale  of  which  a  paten r  was 
procured  ;  except  the  oil  of  vitriol  was  ufed  in  that,  in-  ^ 
ftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  tliis-;  and  that  the  difference 
is  very  infignificant. 

He  fay^  alfo,  that  he  kept  fome  of  this  by  him,  till- 
he  found  a  proper  opportunity  to  try  it,  when  an  extra-- 
ordinary  one  happened,  by  a  blundering  farrier  cutting 
the  jugular  artery  of  a  very  fine  young  horfe ;  and  that 
having  ftopped  the  flux  of  blood,  by  griping  the  part^ 
with  his  hand,  till  the  doftgj  had  diiTolved  fome  of  this 
powder  in  warm  water,  ana  with  curriers'  fhavings  of 
leather  dipped  in  it,  he  applied  it  to  the  part,  not  one 
drop  of  blood  followed  afterwards,  and  the  part  was 
cafiiy  incarnated  and  healed  up. 

STIRRUP,  a  well  known  iron  frame,  faftened  to 
a  faddle  with  a  thong  of  leather,  for  the  rider  to  reft- 
his  foot  on. 

Let  your  ftirrup  leather  be  ftrong,  as  alfo  the  ftirrup-  - 
irons,  which  ftiould  be  pretty  large,  that  you  may  the 
fooncr  quit  them  in  cafe  of  a  fall. 

Stirrjip,  is  a  reft  for  a  rider's  foot,  compofed  of  feme 
fmall  pieces  of  iron,  forged  into  bars,  and  level  below, 
but  arched  in  the  upper  part,  by  which  p.an  they  are 
hung  in  ftirrup-leathers. 

Bear  vigoroufly  upon  your  ftirrup  when  you  have 
your  foot  in  it,  and  hold  the  point  of  your  foot  higher 
than  the  heel. 

When  you  would  ftopyour  horfe,  you  muft  bear  up- 
on  the  ftirrups. 

You  fhould  keep  your  right  ftirrup  half  a  point 

fhorter  than  the  left,  for  in  combat  the  horfeman  bears 

'and  rcfts  more  upon  the  right  •,  and  to  facilitate  the 

mounting  of  your  horfe,   the  left  fturrup  fhould  .be 

longer  than  the  other. 

To  lofe  one*s  flirrupsi  is  to  fuffcr  them  to  flip  from 


the  foot* 
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The  ftimip-foot>  or  the  near  fore-foot,  is  the  left 
foot  behind* 

Stirrup-leather,  is  a  lathe  or  thong  of  leather,  dc* 
fcendingfrom  the  faddle,  down  by  the  horfe's  ribs,  up- 
on which  the  ftirrups  hang. 

Stirrup-bearer,  is  an  end  of  leather  made  faft  to  the 
end  of  the  faddle,  to  trufs  up  the  Aiirrups  when  the  ri- 
der is  alighted,  and  the  horfe  fent  to  the  ftable. 

STOMA£:HtSKINS  ;  there  are  fome  foals  under 
the  age  of  fix  months,  which  tltough  their  dams  yield 
abundance  of  milk,  decay,  and  have  a  cough,  occafion  - 
cd  by  certain  pellicles  or  little  fkinsthat  breed  in  th^ir 
^  ftomachf,  even  to  that  degree,  as  to  obftruft  their 
breathing,  and  at  lail  utterly  deftroy.them. 

To  cure  this  malady,  take  the  bag  wherein  the  foal 
came  out  of  the  belly  of  its  dam,  and  having  dried  it, 
give  as  much  thereof  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with 
three  fingers. 

This  remedy  is  alfo  good  for  all  difeafes  that  befal 
them  while  they  are  under  fix  years  of  age  ;  bu^if  you 
Cannot  have  the  bag,  then  take  the  lungs  of  a  young 
fox,  dry  and  powder  themi  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

STONE  Falcon,  a  kind  of  hawk  that  builds  her 
ncft  on  rocks. 

ST  ONE-BRUISING,  a  misfortune  that  befals  the 
cods  of  a  horfe  by  divers  accidents. 

For  the  cure :  take  honey  and  frefli  butt^,  of  each 
'  half  a  pound,  melt  them ;  to  which  add  the  juice  of 
green  cole  worts,  one  pound  ;  leaves  of  rue  picked  from 
the  ftalks,  a  good  handful;  black  foap,  four  ounces, 
and  one  pound  of  bean- flour;  ftamp  the  rue  in  a 
marble  mortar,  then  add  the  honey,  and  afterwards 
the  juice  of  coleworts,  butter,  and  black  foap ;  mix 
them  well  without  heat,  IPhd  make  a  poultice  with  the 
bean  flour,  and  apply  it  coUl  with  a  hog*s  bladder, 
and  keep  it  on  with  a  bandage  tied  about  the  horfe'tS 
back. 

Hard  fwellings  may  be  cured  by  this  method,  and 
removing  the  drefling  once  a  day,  and  the  quantity 
here  prefcribed  will  probably  be  fufficient  to  perfe£l  the 
cure,  by  being  applied  frequently. 

But4f  the  (welling  be  utrended-  witl>  a  great  inflam- 
mation, then  add  to  the  whole  compoiitioa  two  drachms 
of  camphor,  diflblved  in  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fpirit  of 
w;ne;  but  if  by  tlxe  bruife  the  tumour  be  featcd  in  the 
ligaments  that  are  above  the  f^one,  chafe  the  part  with 
fpirit  of  w|ne  camphorated,  and  afterwards  apply  the 
following  dataplafm  or  poultice. 

If  you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  matter  ge- 
nerated in  the  ftones,  fprcad  emp  a-lrwn  dhitmm  on 
very  foft  leather,  about  the  bigncfs  of  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  and  lay  it  upon  the  part  aftcfted,  even  where 
the  matter  fecms  to  be-feated,  and  then  apply  the 
poultice,  and  if  the  matter  be  either  aftually  ge- 
nerated, or  ready  to  be  formed,  the  plaiftcr  will  draw 
it- 

You  mtift  take  the  plaifter  off  once  a-day  and  wipe 
it,  but  you  need  not  change  it ;  and  by  following 
this  method^  the  horfe  may  foe  cured  without  geld- 
ing. 


The  horfe  muft  be  let  blood  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  cure. 

STONES-SWELLING,     1    ('"  Horfes)  a  malady 

STONES  HARDENING,  J  to  which  they  are  in- 
cident.     See  the  article  Cods. 

For  the  cure:  take  yellow  wax,  frefh  butter,  and 
oil  of  olives,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  flrong  vinegar, 
half  a  pint ;  boil  them  together  till  the  vinegar  be  al- 
moft  confumed,  then  take  the  vtflel  off  the  fire,  and' 
put  in  an  ounce  of  camphor  powdered  ;  make  a  poul- 
tice and  apply  it  to 'the  fwclled  cods:  let  it  lie  on 
four  hours,  then  lay  on  another  pouhice  upon  the 
firft,  without  taking  off  the  former  or  uncovering  the 
part. 

If  the  inflammation  be  but  a  fimple  one,  it  will 
affwage  the  fwelling  and  abate  the  pain ;  but  if  the 
fwelling  fliould  continue  after  the  heat  and  pain  is  re- 
moved, and  the  cods  do  hang  down  very  low,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  horfe  is  troubled  with  a  hydrocele^  that  is, 
when  by  a  relaxation  ,of  the  peritonaeum,  the  cods  arc 
filled  with  water,  which  having  been  too  long  retained 
in  the  part,  by  reafon  of  the  great  difficulty  of  expel- 
ling it  through  the  pores,  may  corrupt  and  ulcerate  the 
ftohcs. 

For  the  cure  of  thisibrt  of  fwelling,  or  ^hydrocele, 
make  a  fort  of  gruel  with  barley-meal  and  vinegar,  and 
when  it  isalmoil  boiled,  take  half  the  quantity  of  chalk, 
with  a  fuflScient  quantity  of  oil  of  rofes  and  quinces, 
and  two  handfujs  of  (alt ;  apply  this  rcmedv  as  hot  as 
you  can  endure  it  with  your  hands,  and  bind  it  on  very 
carefully: 

Or,  boila  fuflicient  quantity  of  beans  in  lees  of  wine, 
till  they  are  foft  and  tender,  then  pound  them  to  a 
mafli,  to  every  pound  of  which  add  a  quarter  of  an 
oupce  of  caftoreum  in  fine  powder ;  incorporate  them 
well  together,  and  few  two  pounds  of  them  up  in  a 
bag  large  enough  to  cover  the  ftones;  firft  anoint  the 
cods  with  ointment  of  the  oil  of  rofes,  rnd  then  lay  on 
the  bag  as  hot  as  you  can  fuffer  it  to  lay  on  the  back  of 
your  hand,  binding  it  on  as  well  as  you  can;  let  itlie  on 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  heat  the  bag  again  in  the 
fame  lees  of  wine  in  which  the  beans  were  boiled,  and 
lay  it  on  again  j  repeat  this  continually  till  the  fwell- 
ing be  abated. 

If  the  perllonaumy  or  rirfi  that  holds  the  entrails,  be 
relaxed,  the  guts  will  fall  into  the  cods,  which  will  ap- 
pear  vifible.  In  this  cafe  yoii  rriuft  firft  endeavour  to 
put  up  the  fallen  guts,  and  then  apply  the  following 
fomentation  : 

Take  of  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  and  oak  trees, 
green  oak  apple,  Cyprus  nuts,  barberries,  and  fomach, 
of  each  two  ounces  :  annife  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each 
an  ounce,  chammomile,  melilot,  and  pomegranattve 
flowers,  of  each  a  handful,  and  powder  of  crudc-ahim, 
four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  bag  large  enough  to  co- 
Vi2rthe  horfe's  cods,  (and  if  this  quantity  be  not  fufli- 
cient double  it,)  few  it  up  after  the  manner  of  a  quilt, 
and  put  the  firft  quantity  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  (or 
half  for  the  double)  of  beans  in  a  pot  of  floe  wine,  or 
fome  thick  red  wine,  and  boil  them  for  the  fpace  of 
two  hours ;  then  apply  the  b^g  moderately  hot  to  his 
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rods  or  ftonet,  ckterlj  faftening  it  on  vrkh  n  bandagCf 
pot  round  the  flanks,,  and  tied  on  the  rump.  Conti* 
nue  this  ap{$lication  for  fome  time,  heating  t^ie  quilted 
bag  afrelh  everj^  time  in  the  fame  liquor. 

But  after  you-4save  put  up  the  guts,  the  fured 
vray  is  to  ge|i"  the  horfe,  for  then  the  c6ds  will  ihrink 
up,  and  (he  guts  will  not  any  more  come  down  into 
them. 

But  if  it  be  a  rupture,  incording  or  burftennefs, 
which  15  when  the  rim,  thin  film,  or  caul,  which  holds 
up  the  entrails,  is  broken,  or  over-ilraincd,  or  ftretch- 
ed,  fo  that  the  guts  fall  down  eitiicr  in  his  cods  or 
flank  ;  then  ule  the  following  rcmetly : 

Take  common  pitch,  dragon's-blood,  powder  of  bole- 
ammoniac  maffic,  and  irankincenfe,  of  each  one 
ounce,  n:ake  a  plaifter  of  thefe,  and^  lay  it  upon  the 
loins  of  the  horfe,  and  on  the  rupture,  letting  it  abide 
on  till  it  falls  ofFitfclf,  and  it  will  cure  him  •,  but  then 
you  muft  at  the  fame  time  give  him  ftrengthcning 
things  inwardly,  of  which  there  are  many  prclicribed, 
as  rupture- wort,  crofa-wort,  valerian,  &c. 

Or,  carry  the  horfe  into  a  place  where  there  is  a  beam 
over-thwart,  and  ftrew  it  thick  with  ftraw,  then  put 
cm  four  paftcros,  four  rings  on  his  feet  together,  and 
he  will  fall,  then  cad  the  rope  over  the  beam  and  hoift 
him  up,  fo  that  he  may  lie  ^at  on  his  back,  with  his 
legs  upwards,  without  ftruggling  ;  then  bathe  his  ftones 
with  warm  water  and  butter  melted  together ;  and 
when  they  are  become  fomcthing  warm,  and  well  mol- 
lified, raife  them  up  from  the  body  with  both  your 
handf)  being  clofed  by  the  fingers,  clofc  together ; 
and  holding  the  Aones  in  your  hand,  work  down 
the  gut  into  the  body  of  the  horfe,  ftroking  it  down  • 
wards  continually  with  both  your  thumbs  till  you 
perceive  that  fide  of  the  ftone  to  be  as  fmall  as  the 
other.* 

Having  thus  returned  the  gut  to  the  right  place, 
taking  a  lift  6f  the  breadth  of  two  fingers,  and  having 
anointed  it  very  well  with  frefh  butter,  tic  his  ftones 
clofe  together  with  it,  as  nigh  the  Ji>ody  as  you  can  pof- 
flbly,  but  not  too  hard,  but  fo  that  you  can  put  your 
fingers  bctwt'en. 

Tiien  raife  the  horfe,  and  lead  bim  gently  into  the 
ftable,  fet  him  np  and  keep  him  warm>  and  let  him 
not  be  fiirred  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  one  days ; 
but  do  not  omit  the  next  day  to  unloofe  the  lift,  and 
to  take  it  away  and  to  throw  a  bowl  or  two  of  cold 
water  upon  the  cods  once  or  twice  for  that  day  ami 
,  every  day  after ;  this  will  make  him  fhrink  up  his 
flones,  and  by  that  means  hinder  the  gut  from  falling 
down. 

At  the  en  d  of  twentj'-onedays,  in  order  to  render 
the  cure  more  cffeftual,  take  away  the  ftone  on  the 
burften  fide,  and  fo  he  will  hardly  be  burft^n  again 
on  that  fide;  and  during  the  cure,  let  him  neither 
eat  nor  drink  much,  and  give  him  his  drink  always 
waroi. 

St  OP  'f  is  a  paufe  or  difcontinuation. 

To  form  a  ftop,  is  to  ftop  upon  the  haunches :  to 
form  a  ftop  of  a  bprk,  you  maft,  in  the  firft  piactj  place 
the  calves  of  your  legs  to  animate  him,  bead  your  body 
bM^Lwardsi  raife  iht  bridk^nmd  witi^uft  a}0»iiig,the 


elbow,  then  vigoroufly  extend  your  hacmr  and  r^ 
upon  your  ftirrups,  and  mak£  him  form  the  times  and 
motions  of  his  ftop,  in  falcading  his  haunches  three  or 
four  times. 

After  ftopping  your  horfe,  make  him  give  three  ^r 
four  curvets. 

The  oppofite  term  of  ftop  is  parting. 

In  former  times,  the  ftop  of  a  horic  was  called  pa- 
rade. 

Half  a  ftop,  is  a  ftop  not  finiftied,  but  a  pcfade  ;  fo* 
that  the  horfe,  afcer  falcaJing  three  or  four  times  upon, 
the  haunches,  refumcs  and  continues  his  gallop,  with- 
out making  pcfadcs  or  curvets.  ' 

STOPPAGE  o  Urin E  IN  Dogs,  a  diftempcr  which 
fometimes  befals  them  when  their  reins  have  been 
over  heated,  which  caufes  in  them  extreme  pain,  and 
often  endangers  their  lives,  if  a  prcftnt  remedy  be  not 
applied,  by  reafon  of  an  inflammation  which  is  caufed 
in  the  bladder,  in  which  a  gangrene  will  enfue ; 
which  will  then  render  the  diftempe r  incurable. 

For  the  cure  :  boil  a  handful  of  marih-malloivs,  as 
much  of  the  leaves  of  arch  angel,  fennel-roots,  and 
bramble,  whole  together,  in  Ibme  white  wine,  till 
one-third  is  confumed,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  to 
drink. 

■S TOTE.     A  kind  of  ftinking  ferret. 

S  1  RAlGHT;  to  part  or  go  ftraight,  or  right  on, 
is  to  go  upon  a  tread,  traced  in  a  ftraight  line. 

STRAIN.  1    A  misfortune  that  befals  a  hoife  when 

SPRAIN.  J  his  finews  are  ftretched  beyond  theii* 
due  tone,  by  reafon  of  fome  flip  or  wi;encb,  by  which 
means  their  fpringingnefs  or  elafticity  is  fo  far  deftroy- 
ed,  that  they  cannot  recover  their  proper  tone  for  fome* 
time. 

The  only  prafticablc  method  of  reducing  diflocaf 
tionsin  the  joints  of  cattle,  is  to  caft  the  animal  upon 
his  back  on  a  foft  bed,  and  draw  up  his  four  legs  with 
pullies;  the  difplaccd  joint  ought  then  lo  be  extended,, 
with  all  poflible  tendernefs  and  care,  duly  replaced, 
and  bound,   . 

The  general  caufc  of  thofe  frequent  ftrains  in  tlie 
back-finews>  to  which  horfes  in  England  are  peculiarly  ' 
liable,  is  our  cuftom  of  hard  riding  ,  but  the  extent  of" 
the  mifchief  may  be  confiderably  reduced,  by  the  im- 
proved method  of  fhoeing,  which  rtftores  to  ih^Jlexot' 
tendons,  or  main  finews,  the  intire  frog,  intended  by 
nature  as  their  cuftiion  and  fupport.  In  all  invifibleor 
uncertain  lamenefTes,  it  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  rule 
to  attempt  no  random  methods  of  cure,  but  to  turn  the 
horfe  to  grafs  a  iufficient  length  of  time,  during  which, 
he  will  probably  cither  obtain  a  cure,  or  discover  the 
feat  of  his  malady. 

In  turning  lame  horfes  abroad  for  recovery,  (pccial 
care  ought  to  be  taken  that  they  are  not  confined  in  a: 
narrow  place  with  found  ones,  which  may  drive  and 
harrafs  them  about.  When  the  back- finews  are  con- 
iidevably  let  downi  and  the  frog  will  jiot  touch  x\^ 
groundi  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  turn  the  horfe  off  in  a  light; 
bar-ihoe,  the  ^  refting  upon  the  ground,  and  fup* 
porting  the  frog  and  the  tendon. 

Various  F$rms  4f  Embr$catUn  fir  Strains.    Beft  vinq*- 
giMTy  one  pit»t  %  cavighor^^ed  f^iritsi  four  ounce»  %  white 
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Vitriol  dfflblvcd  in  a  little  water,  two  drachms;  mix. 
*Or^  vinegar,  Haifa  pint  j  camphorated  rpirits,  and  fpi- 
rit  of  vitriol,  two  ounces  each  ;  mix. 

Take  diftilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces ;  diflblve  therein 
6Tie  ounce  Caftile-foap ;  add  half  an  ounce  fal  ammo- 
niac. Or,  fugar  of  lead,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  one 
drachm  each  ;  powder  and  diflblve  them  in  four  ounces 
tinftureofrofcs,  and  two  of  japan  earth,  ^his  is  pow- 
erfully aftringent. 

Take  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat  them  to 
froth,  add  roch  alum,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce. 
Spirits  of  wine  camphorated,  and  of  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce  each,  mix. 

An  OpodeldjC^  difcutient  and  bracing.  Spirits  of  wrnc, 
two  pints ;  Spanifli  foap,  five  ounces  \  digeit  iti  a  gentle 
heat  until  the  foap  is  diffblvedj  then  add  camphor, 
one  ounce  5  oil  of  oHganum,  onfe  ounce.  The  quanti- 
ties of  camphor  and  origanum  may  be  increafed  upon 
occafion. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce ;  fph-it  of  wine  cam- 
phorated, two  ounces.  This  from  Bracken;  but  I 
find,  if  conftanily  nfed,  the  turpentine  fetches  oflFthe 
liair ;  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  little  Barbadoes  tar 
might  prevent  that  eftWt  j  wliich,  in  fa£t,  will  be 
-changing  the  turpentine  into  oil  of  fpike. 

For  enlarged^  vrflamed^  and  ^veakemd  Tendcffis, .  Fo- 
Tnent  twice  a-day  with  deco6tion  of  white  lily  roots, 
mallows,  elder  leaves  and  flowers,  bay-leaves,  &c. 
Make  a  poultice  for  the  parts  of  the  fomentation  thick- 
ened with  meal.  The  tcnfion  fubfided,  apply  twice  a 
day  the  fait  cataplafm ;  or,  common  fait,  whites  of 
leggs,  vinegar,  and  oatmeal,  ufing  alfo  aftringent  mix- 
tures. Or,  make  two  incifions  through  the  (kin  below 
^he  difeafcd  part,  being  careful  not  to  wound  the  fibres, 
-or  (heath  of  the  tendon^  apply  as  above,  and  keep  the 
•wound  running. 

Rnnedy  for  Sprains^ 

Take  pitch  and  tar,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  (hips  or  carts, 
a  pound ;  aqua  vitx,  a  pint;  boil  them  together  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  left  any  flame  (hould  touch  them,  ftir- 
Ting  them  often  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  add 
two  oubces  of  fine  bole,  in  poxt'der ;  and  thicken  the 
whole  with  flour  ;  put  this  warm  upon  tow,  ?nd  apply 
it  all  round  the  footlocfc,  binding  it  on  ;  renew  it  every 
two  days,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  fprain  that  will  not 
be  well  in  three  or  four  applications,  provided  you  drcfs 
the  part  firft  with  the  cflence  of  turpentine  ;  the  only 
inconvenience  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it  tarnilhes  and 
reddens  white  or  grey  hair,  and  the  ftain  appears  for 
fome  time  after;  however,  the  remedy  is  excelUnt, 
and  in  black  horfcs  has  no  ill  effe^.  It  is  admirable 
alfo  for  blows  and  fwellings  in  the  knees  and  hams^ 
Imt  in  thefe  cafes  you  muft  ufe  no  cfTence  of  turpentine. 
"What  makes  this  remedy  the  more  to  be  preferred 
is,  that,  though  equally  good  with  any,  it  cofts  but  a 
trifle. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  long  (landing,  (lice  three 
ounces  of  Caftile  foap  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  a  pint 
^f  fptrits  of  wine ;  let  it  fland  in  a  warm  place  till^it  is 
<4rfibWedj  and  then  put  in  an  ounce  <^ camphor*  When 


this  is  likewife  diflblved,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Wai-fri 
a  little  of  it,  and  rub  the  place  affWted  every  morning 
and  evening. 

Thefe  accidents  are  very  common,  and  aflfeft  various 
parts ;  fome  of  which  are  eafily  cured,  and  others  re- 
quire a  very  confiderable  time  and  catc. 

We  fhall  con-fider  the  federal  parts  that  are  moft  lia- 
ble to  thefe  accidents,  and  lay  down  the  moft  proper 
methods  of  treating  them. 

When  the  fhoulder  of  a  horfe  is  ftrained,  he  does 
not  put  out  the  leglike  the  other ;  but  to  eafc  himfeif, 
fets  the  found  foot  firmly  on  the  ground  to  fave  the 
other.  When  trotted  hi  hand,  he  forms  a  kind  of  cir- 
cle with  his  lame  leg,  inftead  of  putting  it  forwards; 
and  when  he  ftands  in  the  ftable,  that  leg  is  advanced 
before  the  other. 

The  ?it^  thing  is  to  bleed  him,  and  then  bathe  the 
fliouldcr  thrice  a-day  with  hot  verjuice  or  vinegar, 
with  a  piece  of  foap  diflblved  in  it.  But  if  there  be  no 
fwelling  nor  inflammation,  though  the  lamencfs  ftill 
continues,  let  him  reft  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
bathe  the  part  well  with  the  following  liniment,  or 
opodeldoc : 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  four  ounces ;  of  winter's 
bark,  carraway  feeds,  bay  and  juniper  berries,  bruifed, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  of  rofemary,  marjoram,  and  la  • 
vender  flowers,  of  each  one  ounce ;  of  rcftified  fpirits 
of  wine,  three  pints ;  let  them  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat 
ten  days  ;  ftrain  out  the  tinfture,  and  add  to  it  Venice 
foap  a  pound  and  a  half;  of  camphor,  three  ounces  ; 
Barbadoes-tar,  four  ounces;  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
fix  ounces ;  and  of  oil  of  amber,  two  ounces  ;  let 
thefe  digeft  in  the  tin^re  till  the  whole  becomes  a  li- 
niment. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  will  do  wonders 
in  ftrains,  provided  the  creature  have  proper  reft,  and  a 
proper  bandage  be  added  ;  for  thefe  will  prove  of  the 
utmoft  fervlce,  and  often  do  more  towards  a  cure,  than 
the  moft  powerful  medicines. 

When  the  (houlder  is  confiderably  fwellcd,  it 
fliould  be  fomented  with  woollen  cloths,  wrung  out  of 
hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  prove  of 
great  ufe,  and  remarkably  facilitate  the  cure. 

STRAINS  ot  THE  Knees  and  Pasterns.  This dif- 
eafe  frequently  happens  from  kkks  or  blows ;  accidents 
that  (hould  carefully  be  avoided.  If  the  part  aflfeded 
be  greatly  fwelled,  apply  tfie  poultice  above  recom- 
mended ;  and  when  the  fwelling  is  afliiaged,  bathe  the 
limb  with  the  medicines  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar* 
tide. 

The  French  farriers  ftrongly  recommend  the  follow- 
ing poultice  for  old  ilrains ;  and  I  know  from  experi* 
encc  that  it  is  a  very  efle^al  mcJicine,  and  has  per- 
formed cures  when  all  others  have  failed : 

Take  of  common  tar  one  pound  ;  ftir  it  together 
over  a  fire  tilt  it  incorporates,  then  add  two  ounces  of 
bole  ammoniac  finely  powdered,  and  a  fuflicient  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal,  to  bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  a  poul- 
tice, together  with  lard  enough  to  prevent  its  growing 
dry ;  kt  this  be  applied  to  the  part  zScEttd  fpread  on 
cloth,  and  renewed  twice  a-day. , ,    ^ 

STRAIN  IN  THE  iioc0'W>\ie^  be  wdl 
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bakod  !a  cOoIIng  and  r#f>dliag  tf^jodkiMt^^  but  if  the 
igaments  are  hurt  and  the  injury  attended  with  wtak^ 
itCs  and  paiO)  fodfient  chcm  with  the  ^lotht  wHing 
lut  of  iiot  vinegar^  or  the  detofiioii  above- menfiotttdy 
(rith  the  addition  of  crude  fal  amrtVoniaci  .and  a  handf- 
ul of  wood  afliea  boUed  in  it.  If  a  hwrdnefs  ihould 
emain  on  the  outfidej^  it  ihould  be  removed  bj  re» 
seated  blifterings)  for  which  purpose,  the  following 
ointment  ihould  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  n^rveand  marO^mallow  ointment,  of  etich 
wo  ounces }  of  quick-filver  one  ounce,  well  rubbed 
rfiih  Venice  turpentide  ;  of  SpaniCh  flics  pbwdered,  a 
irachm  aiid  a  half)  and  of  oil  of  origanum,  two 
IracboM :  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and  applj 
t  pretty  thick  to  the  part  afie£led,  after  the  hair  has 
>een  cut  as  clofe  as  poffiblc«, 

For  other  ftratns:  take  of  hog^s  lard,  nerve  ml, 
>ole«ammoniac,  and  Caftile  foap,  of  each  half  a 
>ound  ;  boil  them  well  together,  keeping  them  ftir* 
')Bg  till  the  compoihion  is  cold,  and  put  in  a  pipkin 
or  ufe  ;  and  w.:en  you  have  occafion,  anoint  the 
>art  affllAcd,  with  this  ointment,  warm,  rubbing  it 
rell  in. 

For  a  ftram  newly  done  take  white  wine  vinegar, 
>ole-ammoniac,  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  bean  flour; 
>eat  aA  tbcfc  into  a  falve,  and  lay  it  on  the  fore  very 
lot. 

For-a  ilrain  or  grief  proceeding  from  heat :  beat  the 
vhites  of  fix  eggs  with  a  pint  of  white-wine  vinegar ; 
9il  of  rofes  and  myrtles,  of  each  one  ounce ;  bole-am- 
moniac, four  ounces;  as  much  dragon's  bloody  and  as 
amth  bean  or  wheat  floor,  (the  6xfk  is  the  bQft,)as  will 
:hicken  them ;  make  it  into  a  falve,  and  having  fpread 
rt  upon  hurds,  lay  it  upon  the  part  affefted,  but  do  not 
renewlhe  application  till  the  firh  is  grown  dry. 

For  a  new  flnew^^flrain:  take  l>ole<immoniac  in 
powder  one  ounce,  of  common  foap  four  ounces,  the 
whites  of  new. laid  egg«^,:  half  a  jill  of  brandy,  a  gill  of 
white-wine  vinegar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new 
wort,  ntid  half  a  gill  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  incorporate 
rbefe  very  wdl  together  with  your  hands^  and  rub  and 
chafe  the  thinneft  of  it  upon  the  part  aggrieved,  a  hot 
Bre  fhovel  beins  held  before  it;,  then  daub  it  all  over 
with  the  tkickeft  in  the  natto'c  of  a  charge,  or  hurds, 
md  bind  h  up  with  a  linen  doth ;  and  if  you  fee  og« 
zaSon  you  may  renew  the  charge. 

The  baek'finews  are  commonly  ftrained,  a  misfer- 
MK  eafiiy.difcovrered  by  a  (wdHng,  which  fomctimes 
txtcnda  firom  the  backfide  oif  the  knee  down  to  the 
bed ;  and  at  the  iaa»  time,  she  horic  lets  that  leg  be- 
fore the  other. 

The  moft  effeftual  method  of  removing  this  com- 
plaiiltt  t»  to  bathe  the  tendon  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
with  hot  vinegacr;  and,  if  the  part  be  conflderably 
(Wdled,  toiappiy  a  reflringent  poultice,  made  with  bran 
or  oatmeal^  boiled  in  vinegar,  ftrongbeer,  or  red  wine 
teesv  and  a  fmflident  <pianrity  of  lard  added  to  prevent 
^s  growing  thkk.,  Whea  the  furelMng  ia  removed, 
Mthe  with  the  opodeldoc  abbt^menttoned,  or  whh  a 
CDcnpofirion  of  camphorated  fpirits  ol  win^  zai  oil  of 
wnbcr  f  nbbrvm^to  roii  apvcqper-bsmdka^ vomi  die 


pare*  Somd  t||ply  to  \ht  part  aflToftedi  edrrters'  iftrifK 
Sags,  wet  with  videgaf ;  iind  othtrsy  acompofition  of  ta^ 
and  fpirits  of  wine :  both  thefchaVe  bodn  found  of  great 
ufe«  But  an  io^tiry.  of  this  ktihi  muft  not  be  expelled 
to  be  removed  immediately  ;  t-eft  is  abfolotely  neceffii'- 
ry  ;  and  it  would  bt  of  great  fervice,  if  the  creature ' 
were  turned  to  gi'afs,  as  foon  as  the  fwelling  is  removed^ 
and  the  other  medicines  have  had  a  proper  tim^  to  ope*' 
rate }  or, 

Put  all  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  into  three fpoon- 
fuls  of  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine,  ,ftir  them  well  together,* 
and  rub  the  i^rained  part  well  with  it,  ^having  firft 
warmed  it  over  a  chaflng  difh  of  coals;  repeat  this 
once  a^ay,  for  three  or  four  days  fucceffively.  If  yon 
cannot  get  Venice  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine  will  do^  ' 

as  wdU 

If  the  horfeV  finews  are  fo  ftrained,  that  theliitlb- 
or    member    b   rendered    ufelefs,  take  cantharide^,- 
euphorbium,  mercury,  and  double  the  quantity  of  oil 
of  bays  to  aH  the  reft«  reduce  the  hard  drugs  to  a  pow- 
der, and  pound  them  together  with  the  oil  to  a  falvtfj 
and  apply  it'  to  the  part  aggrieved  r  and  though  k^ 
makes  it  fore,  it  will  give  ftrength  and  ftraightnefs  tO'' 
the  finews. 

The  fore  may  be  healed  with  the  ointment  of  popi»^ 
leom^  fire£h  butter,  or  deer's  greafe,  warm. 

jf  Shram  in  the  Cajjin. 

If  a  flrain  in  the  coffin  joint  is  not  dlfeotered  iti ' 
time,  the  part  will  grow  fo  (tiff  that  the  horfe  will  tdhch- 
the  ground  only  with  his  toe  ;  nor  can  the  joint  be ' 
moved  by  the  hand.  The  only  method  that  can  in  ^ 
this  cafe  be  purfaed  with  any  hopes  ^  fuccefs,  is  re- 
peated bift^iog)  and  then  firing  the  part  fuperficially; 
or, 

Take  hog's  lard^  Caflile  foap  and  bole-ammoniac 
powdered,  and  alfo  nerve  oU^of  each  equal  quantities;  • 
boil  them  together,  and  keep  them  f^irring  whilft  they^  ^ 
are  on  the  fire ;  then  put  the  mixture  in  a  gallipot  for 
ufe,  and  when  you  ufe  it,  rub  it  in  well   with  your ' 
band,  and  then  pafs  a  hot  iron  pver  it ;  repeat  this  " 
once  a-day  till  the  horfe  is  well. 

A  charge  for  the  fame.  Take  bkck  pitch.  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  and  common  turpentine,  of  each  fonr' 
ounces,  melt  them  together,  and  when  they  are  wdP 
mixed,  lay  the  charge  or  falve,  round  the  joint,  as  hot' 
as  the  horfe  can  well  bear  it,  cover  it  imm^iat>ely  with* 
flocks^  and  when  that  comes  off,  lay  on  another  charge 
if  there  be  occafion. 

STRANGLE  in  Horses^  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  a  < 
quinfey,  but  an  inflammation  in  a  horfe's  throat,  prd- 
ceeding  from  fonic  choleric  or  bloody  fluxion,  which- 
comes  out  of  the  branches  of  the  throat  vtm%  intathofe  * 
parts,  and  there  breed  fome  hot  inflammation,  excited' 
by  a  hard  cold  winter,  or  by  cold  catched  after  hard 
riding  or  labour. 

Colts,  and  young  horfes  mder  fix  years  of  age,  are 
generally  the  iubje^  of  this^  dtfeafe  ;  and  it  never  tt^ 
furms  a  fecoad  time  to  the  faoK  horfe. 

It  is^  sthivd  fvMUipg  betweon  the  hmde's  chapsy  upon^ 
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the  roots  of  his  tongue,  and  libout  his  throat;  which 
iWelUng,  if  not  prevented,  will  ftop  his  windpipe,  aad 
fo  ftrande  or  choak  him. 

The  fymptoms  attending  this  diforder,  are  great  heat 
and  feveriihnefsi  a.painfiil  cough,  with  great  inclina- 
tion to  drink  without  being  able.  Some  horfes  lofe 
their  appetite  entirely,  and  others  eat  but  very  little,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  pain  refulting  from  the  motion  of  the 
jaws  in  chewing  and  fwallowing.   < 

This  diieafe,  though  very  troublefome,  is  dangerous 
only  when  the  fwelling  turns  upward  againil  the  wind- 
pipe and.  gullet,  when  the  horfe  is  liable  to  fufibcation, 
unlefs  ^  breaks  foon ;  or  when  the  horfe  runs  at  the 
nofe,  a.|ijre  fign  that  the  difeafe  is  of  a  malignant  na* 
ture,  ^zid  has  afteAed  other  parts. 

The  iVrangles  b  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  difeafe  of 
itfelf,  but  a  criils  of  others  \  an  effort  of  nature,  which 
has  thrown  the  offending  humours  on  thofe  parts.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  we  muft  by  all  means  promote 
•z  fuppuration.  This  is  to  aflift  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
throw  off*  the  load  of  offending  matter,  which  clogs 
and  diihirbs  the  animal'  machine.  The  fwellings, 
^therefore,  ffiould  be  kept  conftantly  moiff  with  an  oint«> 
ment  of  marfhmallows,  and  the  head  and  neck  covered 
with  a  warm  hood.  The  following  poultice  will  alfo 
be  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  a  fuppuration,  and  there^ 
fore  a  very  proper  application  in  this  difeafe :  take  of 
the  leaves  of  marOimallows,  ten  handfuls  •,  of  the  roots 
of  white  Jily,  half  a  pound;  of  linfeed  and  fenugreek 
ieeds  bruifed,  of  each  four  ounces;  boil  them  in 
two  quarts  of  water,,  till  the  whole  becomes  of  a  pulpy 
confiftence ;  take  it  off^  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  two 
ounces  of  the  ointment  of  marfhmallows,  and  a  fuffir 
-cient  quantity  of  hog's  lard  to  prevent  its  growing  ftiS* 
and  dry. 

This  poultice  fbould  be  applied  hot  twice  a-day,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  maturity  of  the  fwelling  ;  for 
the  matter  will  be  formed  in  five  or  fix  days,  and  open 
hfelf  a  paffage  through  the  ikin.  If  the  opening  formed 
by  nature  be  capacious  enough  to  admit  a  free  difcharge 
of  the  morbid  mattdr,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  to  en- 
large ;  but  if  not,  you  muft  not  fail  to  do  it  with  a  knife 
or  lancet. 

When  the  fwelling  is  broke,  and  the  orifice  of  a 
proper  ifize  to  difcharge  the  matter,  drefs  it  with  the 
following  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  but  apply  over  the 
•dreffing  the  above  poultice,  in  order  to  promote  the 
digeftion,  and  remove  the  remains  of  hardnefs  occafi- 
oned  by  inflammation :  take  of  rofin  and  Burgundy 
pitch,  of  each  a  pound  ^nd  a  half;  of  honey  and  com- 
mon turpentine,  of  each  eight  Ounces ;  of  yellow  wax, 
four  ounces;  of  hog's  lard,  one  pound ;  and  of  verdU 
gris  finely  powdered,  one  ounce ;  melt  the  ingredients 
together,  but  do  not  put  in  the  verdigris  till  the  vefiTel 
is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  then  the  ointment  muft 
J^exontinued  ftirring  tiU  cold,  otberwife  the  verdigris 
will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sometimes  the  fever  and  inflamtnation  are, at  a  oon- 
fiderable  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  ftrangles ;  in 
this  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  away  a  moderate 
jquantity  of  Uoodf  and  io  dilute  the  ren^ainder  with 


plenty  of  water«gruel,  or  warm  water,  maflies,  and  die 
like. 

If  the  running  it  the  no(e,  which,  as  already  obi> 
ferved,  fometimes  attends  the  ftrangles,  flioitld  conti^ 
nue  after  the  fwellings  are  bi^ke,  there  will  be  dan- 
ger of  weakening  the  horfe.  An  ounce  of  jeAsit's  bark, 
ther^ore,  or  a  ftrong  decoAion  of  gudacum  fhaviog^ 
ihould  be  given  him  for  fome  time  every  day,  whick 
will  have  a  very  good  effect  in  ftopping  their  glan* 
duiar  difcharges,  and  drying  up  ulcers  of  all  kinds  la 
horfes. 

When  the  horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  purge  him ;  and  if  any  hardnefs  (houM  re- 
main after  the  wound  is  healed,  it  may  be  difperfed  by 
the  mercurial  ointment. 

The  fever  may  be  moderated  by  cooltngand  laxative, 
but  not  purging  clyfters  ;  or  by  the  faline  powder,  as 
diref^ed  in- the  article,  Fevers  ;  but  be  careful  to  avoid 
repellents  of  all  kinds. 

As  foon  as  the  fever  is  moderated,  if  there  is  any 
difcharge  at  the  nofe,  give  one  ounce  of  bark  every 
day,  and  continue  it  until  the  difcharge  is  abated  ;  and 
if  any  hardnefs  remain  about  the  part  where  the  tu- 
mour was,  rub  it  everyday  with  the  ftronger  blue  oint» 
ment. 

The  baftard-ftrangles  is  a  flight  degree  of  the  true 
fort,  in  which  the  horfe  is  reftlefa,  feveri(h,  and  wiU 
lay  down  very  often,  but  foon  and  fuddenly  ftart  up 
again.  Sometimes  this  name  is  given  to  fwellings  in 
old  horfes  about  the  lower,  and  fometimes  the  upper 
part,  betwixt  the  upper  jaw.  bones,  which  arifes  mm 
a  poor,  bad  habit  of  body,  frequent  colds,  and  hard 
ufage.  » 

But  if  it  jfhould  happen  to  break  inwardly,  then 
perfume  his  head  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  by  burning 
firankincenfe  or  raaftich  under  his  nofe,  orelfe  by  put- 
ting a  hot  coal  upon  wet  hay,  the  fmoak  of  which  let 
him  receive  up  his.  noftrils;.or  with  a  red  hot  iron 
thruft  a  hole  through  thcikin  on  both  fides  the  weafoo, 
and  after  it  has  begun  to  matter,  mix  butter,  tanners* 
water,  and  fait  together,  and  anoint  the  fore  (tvery  day 
till  it  is  whole ;  bleieding  in  the  mouth  is  alfo  very 
good  for  this  diftemper. 

Mr.  Lawrbnc&>  fays  the  ftrangles  is.a  well  known 
difeafe,  which  attacks  moiicoks;  and,  accordmg  to 
Gibson,  ufually-  upon  their  being  firft  put  to  labour, 
terminating  in  a  critical  abfcefs  under  the  jaws. 

The  old  Englifh  term  for. this  difeafe,  was  thcjlnm 
luUimi  and&UMDEvxL,  after  LauRBitTii^  Rossiua, 
and  the  Italian  writers,  compares  if  to  the  CytHmcbeat 
Angina  of  the  human  fpecies,  giving  of  it,  however,  a 
very  lame  and  imperfedl  account.  SoLLbTsEL  itiks  it 
a  northern  difeafe,  and  compares  it  with  the  fmali-pOK, 
as  thofe  before  him  had  compared  it  to  the  <]uiofey, 
and  it  no  doubt  bears  analogy,  in  many  rcfpeda,' with 
both  dtfeafes.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fpontaneous  efiToits  of 
nature,  to  difburdea  herieif  of  a  foperflux  of  humovfi, 
,  which  is  final,  and  does  rnot  recur  ^  as  to  the  vives,  to 
which  aged  horfes  are  fubje^^  they  either  bear  nordi^ 
tiontothe  ftrangles,  or  this  lattef  diforder^  in  age, 
msdECS  a  diflSurent  appeaiaace.  wTht  aaatter  of  Ae 
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ftrangles  b  eontagions  ia  a  certain  degree,  finoeTa  cooo^ 
trj  farrier  propagated  the  difeafc  by  inoculation,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recommend  fuch  unneceflary  prac- 
tice. 

The  authors  to  be  confulted  in  this  cafci  are  Gibsok 
and  Bracken  ;  all  our  other  writers,  without  referve, 
having  merely  copied  them )  thofe  who  may  find  it 
convenient  <<  to  iink  a  tedious  hour  in  the  ferious  taik 
of  criticifm,**  may  refer  to  Mr.  Taplin  on  the  ftran- 
gles I  where  that  moft  unfortunate  of  critics,  like  a  true 
Signior  Apondator,  or  Knight  of  the  Peftle,  has  fup* 
pofed  that  comminuted  muft  neceiTarily  and  exclufively 
mean  puburifed! 

Although  the  ftrangles  commonly  attack  young 
borfes  on  their  being  firft  brought  to  labour^  and  the 
oourifhing  diet  of  the'fiable,  at  Icaft  before  they  arrive 
at  five  years ;  yet  I  have  both  known  unbroke  colts 
feized  with  it  in  the  fields,  and  horfes  which  have 
efcaped  ic  during  their  lives.  Among  colts  at  grafs,  it 
has  probably  been  fometimes  contagious.  It  is  the 
cuftom  to  fufiTer  a  colt  to  run  it  oft'  at  grafs ;  but  I 
ihould  much  rather  prefer  the  taking  him  up  inftantly 
into  warm  keep>  and  proper  care,  led  the  dtfcharge 
fhould  be  checked  by  the  repulfive  property  of  the  cold 
air,  and  a  part  of  the  difeafe,  from  infufficient  folution, 
be  left  in  the  habit  to  re«appear  in  time,  under  the 
guife  and  denomination  of  vlves.  Bracken  feems 
andined,  under  fome  circumftances,  to  repel  the 
ftrangles  \  but  thofe  only  in  which  it  could  poffibly  be 
(afe  practice,  in  my  opinion,  are,  when  the  tumour 
or  tumours  are  fmall,  phlegmatic,  and  difinclined  to 
Suppuration.  They  piay  then  be  treated  with  repellents 
as  the  vivesy  alterative  or  purgative  medicines  being 
joined.  This  is  no  very  uncommon  cafe  even  with 
cpltsr 

The  fignsof  the  approach  pf  this  difeafe,  are  thruft- 
ing  out  of  the  nofe,  hoarfe  cough,  feveriOi  heat,  hot 
breath,  heavy  and  languid  eyes,  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion. A  fweiling  appears  between  the  jaw-bone,  in- 
creailng  daily  until  the  fifth  or  iixth  day,  when  the  iro- 
4M>fthuma6ion  breaks,  difcharging  a  large  quantity  of 
matter.  In  this  favourable  cafe,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
ceflary  than  tocloiht  the  head  well,  anoint  theabfcefs 
twice  a-day  with  an  emollient  ointment,  and  perhaps 
•jto  enlarge  the  orifice,  in  a  fmall  degree,  when  the 
matter  firft  appears,  and  to  heal  .afterwards  with  cam- 
phorated fphrits.  In  the  interim,  >the  horfe's  diet 
ihould  be  fof t  and  warm,  with  warm  water,  or  white 
water,  plenty  of  gruel,  and  the  f^ts  as  occafion  may 
demand* 

Should  the  diforder  arife  upward  among  the  glands, 
and  divide  itfelf  into  feveral  tumours,  which  maturate 
tt  dffi^rent  periods,  the  progrefs  and  cure  may  be  tedi- 
ous ;  4Kit  when  the.abfcefs  is  formed  above,  nearly 
aboi;^  the  head  of  the  windpipe,  there  is  a  degree  of 
dan^,  fince  it  may  prevent  a  horfe  froui  fwallowing 
for  federal  days  ;  and  if  fuppuration  be  long  delayed, 
,%  fiiftbcation  may  enfue.  In  this  fituation  the  eyes  will 
be  fixed^  and  the  noftrils  dilated,'  as  in  convulfion. 
rRunning  at  the  n9fe  is  looked  upon  as  an  uniavourable 
fymptom.  1 1  ^om^timcff  ti^,  fweUiog  ariles  on  the  infidc 


of  the  jaw-bone,  when  it  is  a  confiderable  time  in  com* 
ing  to  maturity}  and  the  difcharge  muft  be  evacuated 
by  the  mouth. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fuppuration  by  art, 
unguents  and  warm  fomentations,  ufed  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  are  preferable  to  poultices  in  thift  refpe£k» 
that  the  latter  are  apt  to  become  cold,  and  by  their  re^ 
pelling  effe£):  in  that  ftnte,  to  undo  all  the  good  they 
may  "have  previoufly  done;  a  difficufty  I  have  often 
experienced :  but  if  the  attendant  will  take  the  pains 
of  replacing  the  poultices  the  inftanc  they  lofe  the  ne« 
cefiary  degree  of  heat,  there  is  no  method  half  To  efii* 
cacious. 

Receipts  for  poultices,  embrocations,  unguents,  and 
preparation^;  of  various  kinds,  will  be  found  by  a  re* 
feienceto  th^  different  articles. 

Should  the  difcharge  proceed  by  the  mouth,  deanfe 
frequently  with  equal  parts  of  beft  vinegar  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  brandy,  diluted  a  little  with  water,  and 
fweetened  with  honey.  Wafti  the  noftrils  with  the 
fame,  paying  all  poffible  attention  to  cleanlinefs  Ufe 
no  premature  attempt  to  open  the  abfcefs;  but,  (hould 
nature  be  too  tardy,  a  depending  orifice  may  be  made,, 
not  too  deep,  with  a  lighted  candle,  or  preferably  with 
^  fmall  pointed  cautery.  If  the  fever  run  too  high^ 
bleed  once;  ftiould  it  become  hectic  and  malignant^, 
give  the  fever-drink  v  and  in  cafe  of  much  difcharge 
from  the  nofe,  that  the  horfe  appears  weakened,  the 
bark  with  red  wine  will  be  the  beft  reftorative ;  or 
ftrong  decoctions  of  guaiacum,  rendered  palatable  with 
raifins,  figs,  and  honey,  a  quart  a  day  for  a  week  or 
two.  Indurations  of  the  glands  remaining  after  the 
cure,  will  be  beft  difperfed  by  ftrong  mercurial  unc- 
tion, keeping  the  horfe  fafe  from  cold,  and  mild  mer«- 
curial  phyfic.  In  the  fame  manner  the  vives  are  to  be 
treated. 

In  this  diforder,  maflies  muft  be  the  conftant  food^ 
in  fmall  proportions,  to  prevent  wafte;  in, each  of 
which  Mr.  Taplih  d^refU  to  put  of  liquorice  and  anni- 
feed  powders,  half  ^  ounce,  and  about  two  ounces  of 
honey,  or,  in  lieu  of  this  laft,  a  quart  of  malt.  The 
drink,  confifting  of  warm  water  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  fcalded  bran  or  water-gruel,  fkould  be  given- 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often.  The  head  muft  be  kept 
.well  covered  with  flannel,  as  the  warmth  will  great* 
ly  tend  to  affift  in  promoting  the  necefiTary  difcharge  ^ 
though,  unlefs  circumftances  and  weather  forbid,  the 
horfe  need  not  be  confined,  but  fhould  have  the  ad* 
.vantage  of  air  and  gentle  ezercife.  Nor  ftiould  re*- 
gular  dreffing,  and  the  accuftomed  courie  of  ftable 
difcipline,  be  omitted,  but  only  ufcd  in  a  lefs  degree 
than  when  in  health.  This  diftemper  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous, unleis  from  negle^,  ignorant  treatment,  or 
jCruel  ufage.  It  generally  terminates  with  a  running  at 
the  nofe,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree ;.  which  fhould 
be  frequently  cleanfed  from  the  infide  of  the  noftrils^ 
by  means  of  a  fponge  fufficiently  moiftened  in  water^ 
to  prevent  its  acquiring  an  adhefion  to  thofe  parts,  or 
a  foulnefaand  fetor  that  would  fhortly  become  acrimo* 
nious. 

If  a  hardneis  remains  after  the  fores  are  healed  up^ 
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*tlMf  mvf  'be  anointed  with  tkt  feliewhig  mcrcurid 
eiatment : 

Take  of  crude  mercury  and  quick-filver,  one  ounce  \ 
Venice  turpentine^  ^alfan  ounce;  rub  together  in  a 
inortar  till  the  globules  of  the  quick*{iWer  are  no 
longer  vifible;  then  add,  by  little  and  little,  two 
ounces  of  hog's  lard,  juft  warm  and  liquified;  and 
tet  the  whole  be  clofe  covered  for  ufc.  When  the 
horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  purging  will  be  ne- 
ccflary. 

If  a  copious  and  offcnfive  difcharge  from  the  noftrils 
"fliould  continue  after  the  abfceft  is  healed  up,  there 
will  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  difeafe  called  the  glan- 
«ders,  treated  of  in  the  laft  article.  A  certain  author 
fays,  «f  if  a  large  tumour  foon  appears,  the  difeafe  will 
cafily  be  conquered,  and  a  lafting  cure  may  be  expeft- 
'^d  5  but  to  begin  the  cqre,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make 
a  cataplafm  or  poultice :  fpread  it  upon  fome  coarfe 
cloth,  and  few  it  tight  about  the  fwelling  with  a  pack- 
jngneedle  and  twine." 

Take  leaves  of  maUows  and  of  marfhmallows,  of 
^cach  fii^  or  eight  handfuls  ;  two  pounds  oP  white  Illy 
4'00ts>  linfeed  and  fenugreek,  in  powder,  of  each  one 
pound ;  and  half  a  quartern  of  bran  \  boil  them  all  to- 
gether in  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  water  till  they  are  foft, 
then  beat  them  up  together  and  boil  them  again  to  a 
^hick  poultice ;  apply  this  warm,  night  and  morning, 
«fter  ilirring  a  pound  of  hog's  lard  into  it.  When  the 
matter  comes  forward,  the  tumour  is  to  be  opened, 
and  the  matter  fqueezed  out  ^  but  the  fame  kind  of 
poultice  to  be  conftantly  and  regularly  applied  warm  \ 
^d  in  a  few  days  the  whole  will  be  run  off. 

Bleeding  and  purging  mud  be  omitted  till  the  matter 
4s  all  entirely  drawn  away  by  the  above  cataplafm ) 
4iftcr  which  give  him  the  following  cathartic  once, 
twice,  or  three  times. 

Take  jalap  and  aloes,  in  powder,  of  each  fixdrachms^ 
fal  polychreft,  two  ounces  ijfcl  diureticus,  half  an 
-ounce;  buckthorn  fyrup,  twVounces  and  a  half;  mix 
them  together  into  a  ball  for  one  dofe.  It  may  be  re- 
puted every  fourth  day,  for  three  times,  if  the  horfe 
lit  not  too  weak  to  bear  it. 

Warm  maflies^  from  the  time  the  animal  is  taken 
all  tUl  the  humour  is  difperfed,  ihould  not  be  negjeft- 
'Cd ;  and  warm  water  to  be  given  to  him  the  day  he 
takes  the  phyfic. 

Another  receipt.  Take  mar(hmallows,  groundfel, 
-chamomile,  and  hart'i-tonguc ;  bray  them  with  an 
«qual  quantity  of  fmallage,  and  fry  the  whole  with 
hog^  lard ;  U),  being  very  hot,  apply  it  to  the  place, 
which  ought  to  be  under  the  caul,  and  it  will  mollify 
the  fwelling,  and  by  degrees  remove  the  obftruftion 
of  the  padage.  Then  take  rochc-ahim,  honey,  and 
the  white  excrements  of  a  dog,  and  difiblve  them 
with  brown  fugar-candy  in  a  quart  of  milk~;  give  it 
him  hot,  and  fo  continue  doing  for  a  week,  morning 
and  evening ;  renewing  likewile  the  poultice  once  a 
>day, 

STRANGURY^        \  In  Houses,  a  diftemper  to 

STRANGULUON,  J  which  they  are  mddcnr, 
wUch  may  be  known  t^  the  horfif  s  haVini;  an  inclU 


Btfkm  to  ftalc  often,  nd  yet  t^okUng  ohiy  «  lew 
dhrops. 

This  may,  happen  to  a  horfe  various  ways ;  fome-- 
times  by  hard  riding,  or  jnuch  labour ;  fomctimcs  by 
hot  meats  and  drinks,  and  fometimes  by  an  ulceration 
of  the  bladder,  &c. 

The  €rft  application  neceflary  is  to  bleed  largely, 
and  after  the  operation  give  the  following  drink,  and 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times  every  two  hours : 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  well  rubbed  with  the 
yolk  of  anegg,  one  ounce;  of  nitre,  or  ftilt  prunella, 
fix  drachms ;  of  fweet  oil,  half  a  pint ;  and  a  pint  of 
white  wine. 

The  horfe  (hould  have  plenty  bf  marfhmallow  de- 
co£l:ion,  with  an  ounce  of  nitre,  the  fame  quantity  of 
gum  arable,  and  two  ounces  of  honey  diflolved  in  every 
quart  of  it ;  for  it  muft  be  remembered ,  that  the  more 
a  horfe  drinks  of  this  emollient  deco6Hon,  efpecially 
when  improved  with  nitre,  gum  arable,  and  honey^ 
the  foorier  he  will  recover  ;  as  k  will  greatly  tend  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  cenfequently  to 
lermihate  Its  eflefts. 

Some  bathe  the  horfe's  loins  with  warm  water,  and 
then  tempering  bread  and  bay-berries  with  butter,  give 
hlra  two  or  three  balls  of  it  for  three  days  fueceffively. 
Or, 

You  may  ufe  powder  of  fllnt«ftone  calcined,  mixc4 
with  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  parfley-feed,  and  as 
much  of  that  of  ivy^berries,  and  boil  them  a  little  in 
a' pint  of  claret,  and  give  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do» 
Or, 

A  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fugar  ;  brew  them  well  together,  and  give  it  to  the 
horfe  to  drink  in  the  morning  feftingi  and  keep  him 
warm*  Or,  boil  a  good  quantity  of  hog's  fennel  in 
the  water  you  give  him  to  drink,  and  it  will  cure 
him. 

The  following  poultice  applied  acroTs  the  loins, 
over  the  kidneys,  hath  been  followed  by  good  e& 
fefts:  ^ 

Take  a  handfol  of  garlic,  fire(h  gathered ;  of  mufr 
tard  feed  and  fre(h  horfe-radilh  root,  bruifed,  each 
half  a  pound ;  camphire,  two  ounces ;  green  foap, 
enough  to  give  the  whole  a  proper  confifteoce  ;  Ipread 
it  on  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  renew  it  every  twenty-four 
hours  until  the  horfe  ftales  eafily. 

STRAPS  OF  k  Saddle;  are  fmaH  leather  ftrapt^ 
nailed  to  the  bows  of  the  ftddle,  with  whkh  the  girths 
are  made  faft  to  the  faddle« 

STRIKE  A  Nail  ;  is  to  drive  it  throngh  the  horfe^ 
flioe,  and  the  horn  or  hoof  of  his  foot ;  and  to  rivet  k 
for  holding  on  the  (hoe. 

STRINGS,  OR  Lines,  devices  wherewhh  to  take 
birds,  both  great  and  fmall,  and  even  water-fowl; 
they  are  made  of  long  fmall  cords,  knotted  here  and 
there,  and  containing  in  length  as  many  £aithoms 
as  the  places  or  haunts  where  yoo  are  to  lay  them 
require ;  thefc  are  of  great  ufe  in  taking  of  all  forts 
of  large  wild-fowl,  asalfo  for  plovers  of  both  kinds. 

When  you  are  to  ufe  thefe  ftrings^  they  maft  be 
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ihetr  hauntii  if  it  be  before  ^  e¥fning*flight,  it  amd 
be  before  fun-fet;  if  for  tbe  morning- flight,  atleaft  two 
bours  before  day ;  and  having  a  bundel  of  fmall  fticks, 
about  two  feet  long,  fharpened  at  both  ends,  and  with 
a  little  fork  at  the  upper  end,  let  them  be  pricked  a 
little  flant-wife,  fo  that  they  may  bq  within  a  foot  and 
9  half  of  the  ground;  then  (ball  thefe  lime^twigs  be 
drawn  and  laid  upon  the  forks,  fome  rowa  higher  than 
others,  and  higher  in  one  place  than  another,  uke  water 
waves,  till  every  row  be  filled,  and  the  haunt  covered 
all  over;  then  faften  the  end  with  a  (lipping  loop,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  upon  any  violent  ftrain  the  whole 
ilring  laay  loofen  and  tep  about  any  thing  that  touches 
it)  and  by  this  invention  areat  numbers  of  fowl,'  efpedally 
plovers,  may  be  taken,  by  reafon  of  the  great  flocks  they 
come  in,  and  tbey  are  generally  taken  at  their  coming 
upon  the  ground,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  fweep  dofe,  and 
fo  falling- amOngft  the  firings,  are  takeii. 

There  is  no  need  you  ibouM  be  conftantiv  at  watch, 
for  being  entangled  they  cannot  loofen  them&lves;  when 
you  have  done  your  fport,  lay  them  up  for  another  time, 
only  you  mud  new  daub  them  with  fre(h  bird-lime: 
you  may  make  ufe  of  thefe  flbrines  and  lines  for  taking 
water-iowl,  and  then  ufe  the  beft  and  flrongefl  bird- 
lime ypu  can  get,  thefe  firings  being  laid  over  the  rivers, 
ponds,  or  plalnes  of  water  where  you  defign  to  take  any, 
which  muft  be  in  fuch  places  where  their  haunts  arc, 
wd  let  the  faid  firings  sumofl  touch  the  water,  and  be 
as  chick  laid  as  before  directed  for  land-fb^l ;  and  this 
^ution  mufl  be  <;arefully  d>ferved,  not  to  ufe  fuch 
firings  in  BiOQa-^biny  nights,  for  the  fliadow  of  the  light 
will  certainly  create  a  jealoufy  in  the  fowl,  and  fo  fpoil 
your  fport     S^  Springs* 

STRING-HALT,  ik  Horses;  an  imperfeaion,, 
which  b  a  fuddcn  twitching  or  fiiatching  up  his  bin* 
der-leg  much  higher  than  3)e  other ;  to  this  the  beft 
mettled  horfes  are,  for  the  mofl  part^  more  fub|eA  than 
otbersl 

It  feizes  them  after  a  fudden  taking  of  cold,  after  hard 
riding,,  or  fore  labour;  efpectally  by  wafhing  him  while 
he  is  hot,  which  chills  his  blood,  and  fo  benumbs  his 
finews,  that  it.  will  fbmetimes  take  away  the  fenfe  and 
Iceling  of  alimb* 

For  the  cuw :  take  up  the  hinder  Tein  upon  the  diigh, 
and  underneath  the  fame  there  lies  a  ftring^  which  you 
muft  cut  away,  and  then  anoint  him  with  butter  and 
fait,  and  he  wiU  go  well. 

Some  ufe  a  pUrtieuhur  ointment  for  this  purpofe,  pre« 
pared  as  follows: 

Take  oil  of  worm,  nerve  oil,  oil  of  petroleum,  of 
feike,  of  piece  or  patch  greafe,  of  each  twaounces ;  of 
London  treacle,  four  ounces;  of  hog's  greafe,  two 
pdiinds ;  fet  all  on  the  fire,  and  wbeoi  (hey  are  melted, 
take4hem  off,  and  keep  fltrring  it  till  it  is  coM,  and  with 
this  anoint  the  paf  t  affe^ed  every  day,  and  bind  him 
with  m  foft  thuDib^band,  fDom  the  paftern  to  the  top  of  the 
hoof  i  repeat  this  lor  ten  davs  together,  rubbina  and 
chafing  in  the  obtment  very  well  for  a  long  tinncy  nold- 
tnra rei^hot  fire^fbove]  agaiaft  it. 

To  keep  the  parts  warm,  litter  the  horfe  well,  and 
make  the  thumb*hands  left  and  iborter  everf  day,  till 
jPMi^pecoaivethehqift  toftandonbeth  kgsalike,  and 


be  recovf^ringr  but. he  muft  oot  yer)ie  fidd^A,  ff>^^ 
fweat  much)  for  a  month  after;  and  as  (pon  as  warm, 
weather  comes  ot^  put  him  to  grafsin  fom^  dry^pathire,. 
i«rhere  he  may  not  want  water,  but  let  him  be  j^ken  out 
again  before  cold  weather  comes,  and  while  he  is  in  the 
ftablejet  him  be  kept  warm,  and  (b  he  will  be  free  from 
the  firing  halt. 

STUB.  A  fpUntcr  of  frefh-cut  under-wood,  that 
gets  into  the  horfe's  foot  when  he  runs,  and  picrciae 
the  folc  through  the  quick,  becomes  more  or  Uif^ 
dangerous,  according  as  it  finks  more  or  lefs  into  thq 
foot. 

STUD.  A  place  where  ftallions  and  mares  are  fcep^  , 
to  propagate  the  kind,  or  etfe  the  word  frjgniiies  the  (Isd- 
lionsand  breeding  mares  themfelvcs ;  it  is  abfolutely  nen 
ceflary  there  fhoiud  be  a  ftud,  if  yoii  would  have  an  in* 
creafe  of  the  horfe  kind ;  the  gooidnefs  of  horfes  depend 
partly  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  ftud,  and  their  good  foed^ 
mg  when  tbey  are  but  young ;  fine  ftallions,  and  fin? 
breeding  marea,  generally  produce  fine  and  good  coltii 
which  will  always  continue  fo,  if  tbey  are  well  and  care<f 
fully  fed. 

Under  this  head  it  is  not  propofed  to  fpeak  of  any  fort 
of  breed  of  hories,  but  fuch  as  are  defigi;ted  for  labour 
and  draught,  and  therefore  without  mentiomngthofe  of  f 
areat  price,  and  fuch  as  arc  defigncd  for  the  ufe  of  per- 
Tons  of  die  firft  rank,  we  fay  that  a  ftallion  for  this  ea4 
ought  to  have  a  good  coat,  be  well  marked,  vigorous, 
gnd  very  courageous ;  care  mufl  be  had  that  he  have 
none  of  the  diften^pers  upon  him  that  are  hereditary, 
for  die  foals  will  certainly  be  fubje<^  to  the  fame  i  hjp 
ought  ^  be  of  a  docile  nature,  and  he  ought  not-  to 
be  made  ufe  of  for  covering  of  the  mare  befi>re  be  is 
fix  years  oM,  for  if  he  is  too  young  he  will  deceive 
thenu 

A  good  coat  is  as  efTential  to  the  mares  as  to  the  flaU 
lions;  they  fhould  be  well  made,  and  as  near  as  polSbte 
to  the  fame  mien  and  flature  as  the  ftallion ;  they  fbouid 
have  fprig^dveyes,  and  be  well  marked ;  they  ought  not 
to  be  covered  till  Ihey  are  three  years  old,  and  then  cnay 
continue  to  breed  till  ten;  they  mould  have  but  one  foal 
in  two  years,  that  tiiey  may  have  time  to  nouriih  and 
breed  them  up. 

About  a  month  or  two  before  the  ftallion  is  turned 
to  the  mares,  he  ought  to  be  fed  with  good  hay  and 
good  oats,  or  wheat-flraw ;  and  he  n^ft  not  be  put  to 
any  manner  of  labour,  only  be  walked  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  time  to  time,  for  two  hours  every  day; 
you  mufl  never  give  him  above  twenty  mares  tocoi^r, 
unlefs  you  would  deftroy  him  outright,  or  make  him 
broken  winded;  and  he  will  continue  to  propagate  his 
idnd  from  the  age  of  fix  to  fixteen  years. 

The  month  of  May  is  die  ufual  time  wherein  mares 
are  to  be  covered,  to  me  end  that  they  may  foal  in  April, 
for  they  go  eleven  months,  and  as.  many  df  ys  over  a; 
they  are  years>  old ;  and  the  reafon  why  this  month  i^ 
pitdied  upon,  is,  becaufe  when  they  foal  the  following 
year,  there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs  for  them,  and  con^ 
iequendy  they  will  have  milk  enough  t6  noutifh  their 
young. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at»  that  in  a  ftud  method!* 
cally  managed^  the  m»ret  SuIoqc  toprgdnce  foals,  ib 
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nrnA  as  (hofe  which  Ure  brought  to  die  flidlion,  wkh- 
out  ufing  thefe  precautions  wh^h  are  neceflary  for  fuch 
an  a&ioo ;  for  how  many  perfohs  are  there,  who  as  foon 
as  the  mares  come  from  their  labour,  take  and  lead 
them  to  be  covered,  by  which  means  they  are  very  often 
difappointcd :  if  you  wouM  have  your  mare  keep,  you 
muft  fuffer  her  to  run  for  about  ei^t  days  in  good 
pafture,  and  then  let  the  ftallion  cover  her  once  or 
twice  the  fame  day,  if  he  be  inclined  fo  to  do ;  and 
after  (he  is  coverea  let  her  be  conduced  to  her  pafture, 
and  there  continue  her  for  four  days,  after  which  you 
mav  work  her,   but   with   much    moderation  at   the 

It  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  obferved,  and  what  the 
countrytnen  ought  ppfitively  to  know,  whether  the  flaU 
lion  he  would  have  to  leap  his  mare,  is  fed  with  dry 
meat  in  the  ftable,  or  on  grafs  in  the  fields ;  if  he  is  at 
"^afs,  and  the  mares  are  fed  with  dry  meat,  or  if  he 
IS  fed  in  the  ftable,  and  that  the  mares  are  at  grafs, 
their  mares  will  run  a  great  hazard  of  cafting  their 
foals,  or  not  conceiving  at  all,  which  will  feldom  hap« 
pen,  if  ufed  to  the  (ame  manner  of  feeding  with  the  ftal- 
lion, ^ 

Before  you  fufFcr  your  mare  to  be  covered,  hold  her 
in  your  hand,  and  for  a  fliort  time  in  the  fight  of  the 
horfe,  fo  as  (he  may  alfo  look  upon  him  ;  this  will  ani« 
mate  her  very  much,  and  caufe  the  ftallion  to  cover  her 
with  the  more  vigour,  and  be  a  n>eans  to  make  her  keep 
the  better;  to  bring  about  this  generatioiv^orlt,  you 
ought  not  to  have  your  mare  covered  but  when  (he  is 
ripe  for  it;  and  in  order  to  which,  give  her  a  peek  of 
hemp-feed  for  eight  days  fucceflively,  morning  and 
evening ;  and  in  cafe  (he  will  not  eat  them  alone,  mix 
them  with  her  bran  and  oats,  or  elfe  keep  her  fafting, 
that  fo  hunger  may  bring  her  to  eat  them  without  any 
•  mixture.  ^  • 

A  mare  muft  never  be  carried  to  be  covered,  whilft 
ihe  |;ives  fuck  toher  colt;  and  chatihe  may  taft  fo  much 
th6  longer,  (he  muft  not  foal,  as  has  been  obferved, 
above  '<g^ce  in  two  years  :  but  for  as  much  as  thefe  rules 
are  unpbferved  by  many,  and  that  they  will  obftinately 
hav;r  their  mares  covered  almoft  as  foon  as  they  have  fedl- 
,c/l^  they  ought  not  to  do  it  till  eight  days  are  part,  and 
'even  then  tney  ought  to  ufe  all  manner  of  means  that  ihe 
may  have  an  inclination  thereto. 

Some  perfons,  in  treating  of  this  fubjeft,  have  ob- 
ferved, that  in  order  to  have  male  colts,  you  n^  do  no 
more  than  to  let  your  mares  be  covered  between  the  firft 
d<i^  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  full,  and  chat  tliey  cannot 
fail  III  their  expedations  herein,  provided  the  mare  has 
a  good  appetite  to  be  covered  ;  but  M.  Chombl  makes 
very  flight  of  this  notion,  and  gives  no  manner  of  credit 
to  it.  - 

When  your  mares  have  been  covered,  you  muft  fet 
down  the  day,  to  the  end  you -may  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ences that  may  happen  whert  they  come  to  foal ;  for  they 
ofteti  kill  their  foal,  either  out  of  inadvertency,  or  the 
difficulty  they  undergo  in  foaling;  and  therefore  when 
the  day  comes  wherein  they  are  to  foal,  yeu  (hould  nar- 
rowly watch  them,  and  fee  whether .  they  want  any 
TJelp  to  bring  forth,  either  by  flfopping  their  noftrils  or 
otberwife,  making  ufe  of  your  band  to  fectlitatie  tbcir 
foaHog* 


The  mare  fometimes  foals  a  dead  foal,  In  which  Ihe 
runs  a  great  hazard  of  her  life,  without'  prefent  reme« 
dy;  and  therefore  to  help  her  in  thjs  condition  you 
muft  bruife  fome  polypody  in  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  make  her  fwallow  It;  and  if  this  will  not  do, 
there  muft  be  a  fort  of  midwifery  pradifed,  and  the 
foal  pulled  from  her,  not  x>niy  upon  this  occafion, 
when  no  part  of  it  is  come  out,  but  even  when  the  feet 
appear. 

When  tho  mares  have  foaled,  they  muft  need  have 
fufFered  much,  and  thereby  muft  be  much  abated ;  aiid 
if  they  are  not  quite  gone*  you  muft  endeavour  to-  keep 
chemj  by  giving  them  prefently  a  fmall  maJh  of  tHree 
pints  of  w:irm  water,  wherem  you  muft  fteep  fome 
meal,  and  into  which  you  muft  throw  a  fmall  handfot 
of  fait,  and  this  you  are  to  continue  three  days^  morn* 
ing  and  evening,  and  then  turn  them  into  good  paf« 
ture. 

.  The  fame  author  exclaims  much  againft  thofe  jvho 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  mare  has  foaled,  put  her 
to  work,  as  iP  (he  was  then  in  a  condition  to  bear  any 
fatigue ;  let  them  urge  what  prcfting  reafons  they  pleafe^ 
he  accounts  the.n  murderers  of  both  mare  and  ftxAi 
of  the  mare,  by  putting  her  ftrehgth  to  fuch  a  trial  f 
and  of  the  foal,  who  finding  not  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  milk  for  his  nounfliment,  comes  on  but  very  ilowly; 
and  therefore  thofe  who  would  have  tlieir  mares  to  be  at* 
ways  in  a  good  condition,  after  foaling,  and  have  the  foal 
grow  up  to  their  entire  fatisfadion,  tnuft  make  ufe  of 
a  qui (e  contrary  method  :  or  elfe  they  fhould  never  have 
their  mares  covered,  unlets  they  allow  then^  a  month's 
reft  at  leaft  after  their  foaling. 

As  to  the  time  of  weaning  foals  or  colts,  authors  differ 
in  their  opinions ;  fome  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  cold  weather  begins 
to  come  on,  and.  about  Martinmas ;  others  maintain, 
that  they  fliould  be  fufFered  to  fuck  all  the  winter,  and 
that  they  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Thofe  who  are  the 
beft  flcilled  in  fluds,  embrace  the  htter  opinion  without 
any  hefitation,  who  iay,  that  to  wean  die  foab  (b  foon> 
is  the  way  to  make  them  unfenriceable  till  they  are  fix  or 
feven  years  old ;  whereas  if  you  fuffer  them  to  continue 
longer  with  their  dams,  it  will  harden  their  mouths,  and 
confequendy  inure  them  the  fooner  to  live  upon  dry  food, 
than  when  diey  are  too  tender ;  a  right  nKinagement  of 
them  in  this  refpcd,  will  make  them  fit  for  fervice  at 
three  or  four  years. 

There  are  thpfe  who  hold  it  proper  to  let  the  foals  fucic 
till  they  are  a  year  or  two  old,  but  this  is  abufe,'  for  yo« 
are  not  only  thereby  deprivol  of  the  fruit  of  the  mares, 
but  this  practice  will  alfo  make  the  colts  very  heavy  and 
iluggiih. 

As  to  the  method  of  managinj^  the  colts  after  they  ore 
weaned  from  their  dams,  as  before  direAed,  you  are  €• 
put  them  into  a  Aable,  which  fliouU  be  kept  dean,  and 
where  the  manger  and  rack  is  low;  you  muft  Dot  let 
them  want  litter,  and  contrary  to  the  method  pra6Ufe4 
in  reference  to  horfes^  tbey  muft  not  be  tied,  tfnd  let 
them  be  touched  as  little  as  may  be^  for  fan  of  hurtMjg 
them. 

Let  them  neither  want  good  hay  or-  bran,>  which  mH 
provoke  thepil  tO>  drink,'  and  cooftquemly  nake  ^tbofls 
belly,  and  let  them  hsiyt^^^^s^^^^^mzyhe 
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jMf  ftftrmed,  that  all  tbofe  peHbns  who  fay  that  oats 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  colts,  for  fear  it  (hould  make 
tfacmblindt  are  egregioufty  miftaken:  and -(hould  they 
happen  to  fall  un^  this  inconvenience,  when  they  are 
fed  therewith,  the  misfortune  does  riot  proceed  from  this 
food^  but  from  the  6ver*hardneis  oF  the  oats  whichthey 
w^ldebew  ;  and  not'being  able  to  do  it  without  fome 
difficulty,  they  fo  far  extend  the  fibres  which  pafs  front 
their  teerii  to  their  eyes,  that  coming  at  laft  to  break, 
the  fight  muft  necelTarily  be  damaged  thereby  ;  and  for 
the  truth  of  this,  you  need  only  grind  the  oats  a  little, 
and  giVe  it  them,  and  you  will  find  they  will  be  in  a 
good  condition,  and  have  as  good  eyes  as  any  in  the 
work). 

What  has  been  here  advanced,  will  appear  almoft  ex- 
traordinary to  fome  perfons  of  the  like  fentiments  with 
thofe  we  liave  met  with  in  the  World,  who,  when  they 
have  weaned  their  colts,  content  themfelves  to  keep 
them  day  and  night  at  grafs,  thinking  this  fort  of  nou- 
rifhoient  will  be  fufitcient  to  make  them  grow  finely, 
and  be  fit  for  fervice  in  due  time*  but  they  very 
much  impofe  upon  themfelves,  as  they  would  do-  upoh 
others;  for  fatal  experience  has  fbewn  them,  though 
they  have  not  owned  their  miftakes^  that  thefe  colts 
will  never  be  (b  ftrong  for  drausht,  or  otherwife,  and  will 
nor  do  as  good  fervice  as  thole  that  have  been  fed  with 
cornv 

It  is  true,  that  when  colts  feed  upon  srafs,  their  teeth 
are  uiiially  fet  on  ed^e,  and  for  that  reafon  they  eat  their 
oats  widi  difficulty,  but  this  is  no  reafon  they  fliould  be 
deprired of  it:  vou  need  do  no  more  dian  to  grind  them 
asaforefaid,  and  to  let  them  have  the  oats  fo  at  the  ufual 
bourr  again  this  work  will  be  of  no  longer  duration  than 
until  their  mouths  are  hardened,  which  will  not  be  above 
fo«r  months,  when,  by  degrees,  they  may  be  ufed  to  eat 
the  oats  whole. 

Let  fuch  perfons  who  have  hitherto  been  guilty  of 
ikdk  D)tflakes  amend  them,  as  being  quite  contrary  to 
the  good  of  their  colts;  it  is  true,  grafs  is  good  fcr 
them  all  the  fummer  long,  but  you  muft  not  omit  to 

five  them  corn;   and. when   winter  comes,  they  muft 
e  kept  warm  in  the  fbble,  and  obferve  the  diredions 
aforefaid. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bringing  up  colts  to  work,  you  are 
in  the  firft  place  to  confider,  that  fo  much  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  a  young  colt,  as  from  a  horfe  that  has  been 
ufied.to  labour:  the  firft  is  naturally  apt  torefufe  you 
that  which  he  does  not  know  you  require  of  him ;  whereas 
the  other  complies,  becaufe  he  underflands  your  mean- 
ing; ibme  with  as  little  underflanding  as  the  colts 
themfelves  which  they  manage,  ufc  them  very  roughly 
to  bring  them  to  obey  them ;  but  others  with  more  pru- 
dence, teach  them  gently  what  they  would  have  tl)em 
learn,  and  it  is  this  mild  way  that  will  do  to  bring  them 
to. 

The  firft  time  of  harneffing  them,  keep  them  in,  for 
fear  if  tbeylhouid  getloofe,  they  might  ufe  fome  effort  to 
.  drag  awav  the  lod,  which  muft  m  heavy ;  for  Ihould 
the  fame  oe  too  light,  you  ihay  have  reafon  to  be  appre- 
benifive,  left  tbty  fliould  draw  with  too  much  precipita^ 
tidn:  having  thus  hameffed  him  three  or  four  times,  he 
Hill  licgta^  MM  to» 


In  the  next  fizcc  make  the  colt  draw  a  fmafl  load 
but  a  little  way,  and  never  let  go  the  halter,  and  i\ui 
taming  him  a  ^little  one  day,  more  che  h  xc  and  liot 
on,  you  may  manage  him  (o^  that  he  fhall  be  entirely  ac* 
cuftomed  to  the  work. 

A  good  fervant  who  is  dexterous  at  his  bufinef  ,  whe- 
thcr  it  be  at  ploughing,  or  cart,  afier  he  has  raide  hi^ 
colts  feel  his  whip  feveral  times,  will  afterwards  fright 
them  more  with  his  voice,  than  with  blows,  a  id  wilt 
be  careful  never  to  over-burthen  them  and  make  theni 
draw  beyond  their  ftrengrh,  efpecialiy  at  the  firft,  for  it 
fpoils  them  at  once;  whereas  by  giving  them  breath, 
they  will  go  on  well,  and  perforn>  regularly  the  wjrk 
they  are  put  to ;  that  is,  iuch  works  or  draughts  as  are 
proportionable  to  the  age  and  ftrength'  of  the  colts. 

Laflly,  it  will  be  necciTary  in  the  breeding  of  your 
horfes,  to  confider  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  place,  and 
the  paftures  where  your  horfes,  &c.  are  to  run;  for 
thofe  that  breed  them  in  a  jJace  unfit  for  it,  lofe  theif 
money  and  their  pains,  and  neyer  will  have  goKjd  horfes : 
the  ground  muft  not  be  too  rank  of  grafs  nor  too  bare, 
but  a  firm  and  fweet  foil,  fituate  in  a  dear  and  whole- 
fomekir,  where  there  are  hills  and  running  watery  with 
quick- fets  and  fpreading  trees  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
wind,  rain,  and  fun;  nor  muft  they  be  continued  always 
in  the  fame  paftures,  but  often  removed  into  firefh,  ob^ 
ferving  ftiJI  to  put  them  into  the  fhorteft  feedings  in  fum- 
mer, and  the  richeft  in  winter ;  at  which  time  of  the  year 
they  muft  have  a  hovel,  or  hay-rick,  qr  Come  convenient 
place  to  fhelter  them  from  the  weather. 

Further  directions  in  relation  to  a  ftud  for  othe^ 
ftrains ;  the  place  appointed  for  this  purpofe  muft  by 
aU  means  be  dtfpofed  with  hills  and  vallies,  that  the 
colts  or  fillies  mav  be  the  better  ufed  to  the  diverfi* 
ties  of  ground  ana  feed;  alfo  an  efpe^ial  regard  oug^ht 
to  be  had  to  the  health  of  all  breeding  mares;  for 
fome  di (tempers  are  hereditary,  and  the  offspring  froAt 
fuch  will  necefia'rily  receive  it^  as  well  as  the  inipel-* 
fefitions  of  either  fire  or  dam,  in  their  colour,  fhape,  or 
merit. 

There  is  nodiing  deftroys  or  injures  a  race  cif  anyf 
kind,  fo  much  as  tl^  want  of  due  care,  in  providing  tl^e 
principles  firom  which*the  offspring  fhould  come.  ^ 

When  a  ftallion  is  to  be  chofen,  all  nfen  of  underftand* 
ing  inhorfe^flelh  recommend  beauty  of  limbs,  good  cou« 
rage,  and  the  age  to  be  about  five  years  for  die  horfe,  and 
the  fame  perfeSions  in  a  mare;  but  fhe  may  be  a  year 
]^unger  than  the  horfe. , 

Some  depend  much  upon  colours ;  as,  for  example, 
thofe  that  are  black,  they  fay,  are  of  a  hot  and  fiery  temper 
and  difpofition ;  thofe  of  a  forrel  colour  are  more  wanton, 
and  difpofed  ta  venery;  the  chefnutand  brown  bay,  are 
reckoned  to  have  ftrength  and  fpirit ;  the  white  are  al- 
ways reckoned  tender,  and  as  much  fubjed  to  venery  a$ 
the  forrel,  and  for  this  reafon  it  has  frequently  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  coupling  of  horfes  with  mares  of  thefii  . 
colours,  the  mares  have  flipped  or  failed  in  their  produc* 
tiotts. 

As  togrevs,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  which 
tend  the  moft  to  black,  are  ftronger  than  die  brighter 

grcy«* 
There  are,  befidetdief(^  other  colom  in  hdriisi,  as 
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ihfi  remit  wbich  fcemt  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  bay  and 
white,  or  the  bay  and  grey. 

The  forre]  and  white,  feem  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
dun  and  cream  colour }  and  as  for  thofe  horfes  which  are 
called  fiea-bitten>  or  ftrawberry,  th«y  probably  proceed 
from  a  coupling  between  a  bright  grey  and  a  bay,  and 
perhaps  have  fuffered  much  in  their  younger  time  by  ticksi 
efpecially  If  they  have  been  ncglcSed  upon  the  foreft, 
among  woods,  or  have-not  been  taken  up  till  they  were 
three  years  old. 

There  are  alfo  fome  horfes  mottled  or  red,  (commonly 
called  pye-bald,)  either  black  and  white  in  fpots,  or  chef* 
nut  and  while. 

How  this  accident  happens,  is  one  of  the  moft  curious 
queftions  among  philoiophers,  and  a  certain  ingenious 
naturalift  hath  attempted  to  refolve  this  nice  queftion » 
but  as  from  one  cafe  in  nature  nothing  can  be  determined, 
be  therefore  has  recourfe  to  other  fub]c£ts,  which  feem  to 
bim  to  be  nearer  allied,  and  inftances  in  the  ieveral  cafes 
following : 

A  variegated  or  ftriped  plant,  he  takes4o  be  fomethiog 
like  the  pying  or  (jpotting  of  a  horfe,  or  ^ny  other  cattle, 
and  that  it  may  (as  fonie  imagine)  very  probably^ pro* 
ceed  from  the  like  caufe^  or  the  white  in  the  feathers  of 
fowls. 

The  queftion  then  is,  whether  tihe  white  in  the  hairs  of 
beafls»  or  feathers  of  fowls,  is  not  a  fign  of  weaknefs, 
as  the  colour  certainly  is  when  it  appears  in  the  leaves  of 
plants  f       .'    I  :v 

If  it  be,  then  ^1  horfes  or  cows^,  that  happen  to  bff 
of  a  white  colour,  would  be  weak  in  their  joints^  or 
(e  fomewHat  diftempered  from  fome  indifpofition  in 
die  bodies  of  their  progenitors.  But  this  is.not  yet  do* 
texmijitd.   ,  , 

.  .It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  be  careful  in  examining  into 
a^  deicent  of  a  borfe  and  mar^i  from  which  you  oefigf^ 
tjO^h^ve  a  breed.  > 

.  One  thing,  which  he  thinks  oiight  come  near  towards 
z,  (olution  of  this  queftion,  would  be  to  inquire  into  thofe 
f4imilics  where  black  men  have  coupled  with  white  wo- 
ipep,  or  white  men  coupled  with  black  women,  in  order 
to  Know  if  the  father  was  black,  whether  the  child  was 
of  that  colour,  or  whether  the  child  was  blacky  if  the  ooo- 
tlyr  was  of  that  colour. 

And^.  moreover,  whether  the  crols  drain  will  not  pro- 
duce fometimes  wbite^  and  (bmetimes  black  children ;  or 
Xpmetimes  thofe  of  a  tawny  colour  or  mulattoes ;  as  alfo  it 
would  be  requifite  to  know,  whether  black  children  in 
x^fKXQt  three  generations,  do  not  produce  children  of  a 
tawny  or  olive  colour;  or  whether  th^  ofJTspring  of  the 
blacky  with  the  whites,  inftead  of  wool,  do  not  bring 
foiig  black  hairs  on  tueir  heads,  or  perhaps  white  hairs» 
ar^da  tawny  complexion. 

,  He  imagines  that  the  people  of  Barbary,  and  of  all 
tt\p  coafts  of  Africa  lying  oppofite  to  Europe,  are  of  the 
<^.ve  colour,  from  the  coupling  between  the  Mqors  and 
Euxopeans,  while  they  were  endeavouring^  to  make  their 
progrefs  into  Europe,  but  in  Spain  efpecially ;  for  there 
accl^nd^ugiORaU  the  African  fid^  of  the  NUditecfaoean, 
a  pCQfde  ofthe  mulatto  complexion,  some  of  them  with 
very  black  beards  and  hair,  and  others  very  white, 
^  lyKoft  P!eo{de.  ab^ut  Li^adoa  gbiuved  inftaAces  of 


in  the  ambafladors  and  their  retiaue,    in   the   yea# 
1728. 

One  renr.arkable  fubjed  relating  to  the;  cafe  is,  that 
fome  years  iince  a  perion  was  brvu^ht  over  from  tbt 
Weft  Indies,  who  was  pyed  in  his  ikin  white  and  blacky 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  ^is  man  was  the  offsprmg  of  pa-- 
rents  who  were  of  different  colours,  the  one  white  and* 
the  other  black. 

But  to  take  a  little  further  notice  of  the  various  coloyfs 
in  animals,  fuch  as' the  motliogs  and  fpottings  of  all  cr^ 
tures  in  their  hair,  feathers,  &c.  they  feem  to  be  occaa* 
oned  by  crofs  couplings.  For  (fays  this  author)  I  know 
a  gentleman  near  Farnham  in  Surry,  who  had  a  breed  df 
white  kuie  for  many  years,  without  any  crofs  colour  mix-^ 
ing  with  them,  and  thefe  to  this  day  produce  calyes  of 
the  iame  colour* 

And  another  gentleman  had  a  breed  of  white  fowls  for 
about  forty  years,  that  has  not  once  iheWii  the  leaft  di(^ 
col  >ured  feather. 

He  informs  us  likewife,  that  himfelf  had  a  breed  ef 
white'  pheafants,  Vhtch  till  they  came  to  be  mixed  with 
pheafants  of  the  common  colour,  ahvays  produced  poults 
of  a  white  feather  i  and  as  foon  as  they  brought  young 
ones  from  the  crofs  couplings,  the  breed  was  altered,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  youn|  fowls  did  partake  of  the  com^ 
mon  colour,  as  well  as  of  the  white  ;  i.  /.  they  were  ge« 
nerally  mottled  or  pyed,  unlefs  now  and  then  all  whtte^ 
according  (as  he  fuppofed)  as  the  white  pheasant  cock 
had  been  the  impregnator  of  an  egg,  which  he  (iippofes 
he  ffot  ac  with  fome  difficulty)  for  the  common  phealani 
cock  was  mafter  of  the  pheafent  pen,  and  viiedconsiBonly 
to  drive  the  others  from  the  pen^ 

Again,  thofe  who  breed  Canary  birds. knomr  very 
well,  that  when  they  begin  with  a  white  cock  and 
hen,  they  will  not  have  birds  of  any  other  colour,  yo* 
lefs  they  couple  thofe  with  others  of  the  commfla  con 
lour. 

In  like  manner  in  warrens  firft  ftpcked,  either  with  all 
white  or  all  black' rabbits,  ibe  breed  will  be  accordingly 
either  all  white  or  all  bltck,  unlefs  they  come  to  a  crott 
coupling. 

So  aUo  pigeons  iwhich  are  of  .a  white  £;ather,  wiQ 
produce  a  breed  of  the  fame  colour  conftantly,  unlefs 
they  couple  with  pkeons  of  other  colours,  and  then  they 
will  produce  a  motded  race,  or  fucha»areofaaiixedco« 
lour. 

The  lame  author  tells  as»  that  a  gentleman  of  great  cu^ 
tiofity  and  candour,  affuredhim,  that  f^r  more  than eigb^ 
ty  years,  there  had  not  been  any  other  than  whiu  horfes 
belonging  to  his  family,  pxcept  fuch  as  were  bought  ia 
from  other  breeds. 

That  the  originals  of  his  race  were  a  white  borfe  aada 
white  mare;  which  at  the  time  of  their  coming  into  his 
ftud,  were  accounted  great  beauti^. 

And  that  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  to  the  forqn>in|^ 
had  bis  ftud  furailhed  mai^  wurt.befeire,  wirhliorfes  and 
mares  of  a  black  colour,  and  that  keepii^  his  breed  cqih 
ftantlv  without  mixture  of  4ny  other  colour^  tbeo&pringi^ 
are  all  black  like  the  fire  an0  dam. 

The  bmt  autlioe  itiftances  in  the  tacie^pit^orftiiped 
^(Tamin  aoaong  plafits,  that  if.  the  white  is  m.tiie  dige 
of  the  leafy  that  colour  and  difp(^tion  will  «nmk»  Ipft 
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taany  tlut  ?re  ffi(p4  ^f^mMt-J^yi^^^y^  <m  wis  belUie 
the  original  plant. 

Agaija,  that  if  die  commoa  jeflfamin  happens  to  be 
plained  with  yelbw  <«  the  leaves^  or  pyed  or  fpottcd 
with' that  colour,  (which  is  wkat  the  gardeners  call  a 
blotch  or  bloch,)  all  the  dcTcendants  of  tfa^  plant  will  be 
the  fame. 

He  likewife  informs  us^  that  a  certain  curious  gemle* 
man  ftpck^  a  pond  with  tench,  partly  from  a  running 
w^tcr,  and  partly  from  a  fenny  water^  and  in  fome  courfe 
of  time,  he  bad  ^  mottled  breed>  between  the  black  and 
tTjcVgld  col9ur';  the  river  tench  bqins  generally  of  a 
bngnt  and  f^ipn  colour,  and  thqfe  of  the  lakes  of  a 
darker  coIqiv,'  and  tendi^e;  tchblackt 
*'.  An  author  bjF  good*  cr^sait,  treating  <ff  the' mixture  of 
"breeds  in  cattle,  and  especially  in  horfes,  advifes,  with  a 
good  <|eal  of.re^foa,^]^o^ice  care,  of-  the  gepd  qualities  of 
the  horfe  and  the  mace.  ".  ' 

He  fays,  that. an  fll-bVed  horfe  may  beget  a  colt  that 
may  have  a  fait 'colour  and  (hape,  appearing  beautiful; 
be  mayalfobe  ftrong  and  vigorous,  but  of  a  vicious  dif- 
pofici6d, '"which  may  render  him  incapable  of  ever  being 
bfoughttorujc, '^without  hair  dcftroying  him. 

Somethiies  the  fault  of  a  colour  is  corroded  b^  a  fort 
tjFdycirig  dr*llaining,  Which  art  fome  of  our  jockies  have 
■got,  efpeciaiJty  upon  greys,  whites,  and  dans ;  and  fome 
iwbtemen  who'have  employed  fome  country  people  to  buy 
th^m  horfes  of  a  certain  ftandard  in  body,  colour  and 
mark,  to  match  with  their  fets,  did  in  a  few  months, 
when  the  horfeshad  flied  their  coats,  find  greys  and  othei- 
colours  itiftead  of  blacks. '       ; 

•  It  is  true,  that  wecannot  fly  that  the  dyeing  the  hair  of 
horfes  will  A>the  horfes  themfdves  any  harm,  (for  that 
they  have  been  healthful  and  ftrong,  long  after  they  re- 
ceived their  original  colours,)  any  more  than  that  chymi- 
cal  water  ufed  by  peribns  to  change  the  natural  colour  of 
the  hair  from  red  to  black,  (which  is  frequently  praftifed,) 
does  injure-theh*  heads. 

As  to  tkd'dloice  of  a  ftallion,  a  perfbn  of  great  (kill 
fays,  that  the  dapple  bay,  the  bright  bay,  and  the  dapple 
grey,  af^e  to  be  preferred ;  but  does  allow  of  a  luirfe  of  a 
fure*  black,  provided  he  has  a  white  ftar,  and  a  white 
faot}  but  in  the,  judgment  of  others,  he  fhouldbe  all  of 
one  colour. 

>  We  find  iQ*m«0}ii  cafes,  that  horfes  of  a  bright  bay 
ccdour^  with  a  Uick  mane  and*  tail,  are  good  as  welt  as 
bettutifiil^  and  tkefe  have  commonly  the  tips  of  their  ears, 
and  the  extreme  parts »of  the  legs  black;  it  is  alfo  com- 
tnon  for  a  dapple  bay  to  have  a  white  mfane  and  tail,  with 
the  former  mentioned  extremes  white,  fuch  as  the  tips 
of  Ae  talis,  anddlercxteeme  part  of  the  legs;  but  for  other 
CGJouredL  horfes,  except  the  dun,  we  iekiom  find  then-' 
iBanesf  and  tails  of  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  body; 
but  ia  stdua  -horfe  theilong  hair. in  the  maae  and  taQ  is 
commonly  black,  and  for  the  moft  part  there  is  a  bbck 
lift  diiwft  Ae;baok»:whtdk.  i^noll  aiitth  i^markabie,  as 
if  if  tm  fMorvediuk4iiy  «tba^  oreatnre  except  toe  afs  at 
mule,  tlvKikHOTiot:     . 

,.  itkf^orf^iii^imkit  only.a pkin  Aratg^lift^  but  in 
^  4ftjbpife:iftf4w»y#a  croft  Arpkc  of  bkckoyer  the 
moulders,  fo  that  if  the  ikin  was  to  bpppemd  afiA  Spread, 
.%Ua9^wm)(l:P»(%7H^ftr«ftiVb  Aei^iireaf.ai^tofs, 
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M  it  is  rq^i^ftAie^ii^.  paintings  or  eatvilig  fsr  ^<lpfh 
otfx,  .  : 

Some  pretend  to  |el]  us,  as  to  the  crefe  upon  un^oJb's 
fkin,.  that  sifTes  were-  i^ot  thus  marked  before  (be 
Chriftian  aera,  and  that  none  are  with6ut  the  fign ; 
but  upon  what  gpod  authority  they  afiert  cfai%  I  know 
not. 

.  Some  are  9f<^nion. that  the  black  lift  down  the -back, 
is  a  tpken  of  flrength,  becaufe  the  afs  that  is  marked  with 
it,  is  accounted  the  ftrongeft  Creature  in  the  wdrld  among 
^im^ls,  according  to  bis  fis&e. 

'  And  for  this  reafon  afles  are  ufed  for  carrying  heavy 
burdens,'  ar\d  drawing  heavy  loads. 

If  this  lift  then  is  a  mark  of  ftrength  in  an  afs,  w^  may 
-well  fuppofe  it.  no  lefs  fojn  ^  horfe ;  and  likewife  v©may 
judge  it  i^  alfo  a  f^n  of  ftreogthi  in  mules ;  ?nd  as  they 
are  produced  by  couplings  between  the  horfe  and  the  afs, 
we  may  wdil  fuppofe  that  diis  lift,  generally  fpeaking* 
comes  from  the  als.      . 

In  the  choice  of  a  ftallion,  great  regard  (houTd  le  liad 
to  tii$  ^Cj  ,which  fome  fay  Oiould*  not  be  under  five,  nor 
above  fourteen  or  fifteen,  when  he  covers  a  mare^ for  dur- 
ing that  time  a  horfe  is  in  full  ftrength,  and  it  is  tliercfore 
reafonaMe  to  conclude,  that  colts  got  by  him  in  his  prime, 
will  likewife  (hare  his  vigour. 

Indeed  it  is  no  unufual  thing  in  feveral  parts  of  Sng- 
tand,  %o  let  a  horfe  cov6r  a  mare  at  two  or  thrte  years 
old,  but  fuch  couplings  feldoiti  fucceed  well ;  for  in  the 
firft  place,  they  are  apt  to  fail  oi*  mifcarry,  if  either  the 
horfe  or  mare  is  {o  very  young,  and  fometimes  the 
mare  is  entirely  fpoiled  for  breeding ;  or  if  flie  docs 
happen  to  bring  a  colt  or  filly  from  fuch  a  coupling, 
it  will  never  be  cither  of  large  ftature,  or  of  great 
ftrength. 

Nor  fhould  horfes  be  put  to  cover  mares  till  they  are 
fix  years  old,  left  the  colts  got  by  them  fhould  be  liable 
to  me  fame  imperfeilions  as  thofe  that  are  got  by  too 
young  horfes. 

Mares  indeed  will  breed  till  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  -        /  - 

An  horfe  that  is  kept  for.  a  ftallion,  will  be  fit  to  co- 
ver mares  the  longer,  the  lefs  fervice  of  that  fort  he  is 
put  to. 

A  certain  gentleman  afiirmed,  that  a  ftallion  of  an  ex- 
traordinary forr,  which  his  family  had  kept  above  thirty  • 
years  to  ferve  only  about  fourxir  five  of  his  own  mares, 
was  then  in  as  good  plight  as  ever,  whil^  other  ftalli6ns 
about  him,  which  had  been  let  out  to  any  body  that  want* 
ed  them,  were  incapable  of  this  fervice  ac  tweiity  yean 
with  certainty,  and  that  i f  the  leap  was  certain,  the  colts 
furely  failed  in  their  eyes. 

S  rUMBLlNQ  IN  A  Horse,  comes  either  naturaUy 
or  accid^tally,  and  is  known  by  the  fight  and  feeling,  by 
reafon  ibat  the  for&^legs. are  fomewhat  ftraight,  fo.  that 
ht '  is  not  able  to  ufe  his  legs  with  that  freedom  aqi 
niinUefieA  he  (bould.  The  way  t6  cure  him  is,  to 
^01  him:  the  cords  (  that  is,  to  make  a  flit  upoii  the  top 
ie^  bis.iiofe,  and.  with  your  coronet  r^tfe  up  the  great 
finevvs^  tfaeh  cut  them  afimder,  and  heal  them  up  again 
iwith  fooEie,  gcxxl.  falve^  whei^l^  he  m^y  have  the  u^ 
^  bis  kgs  fo  peifeaiy,  that  he  will  feldom  or  nei^r 
^fsfsiinqm    JSttch  as  com^lacAdcntaUy,  is  either  Jyr 
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fpknt  or  ivind*gall,  or  by  being  foundered^  pricked, 
fiubbed,  gravelled,  finew-ftramed,  hurt  in  the  ihoul- 
dery  or  withers,  or  by  caretePsly  fetting  him  when  hot, 
which  makes  him  go  very  ftiff,  which  ftiflFnefs  caufcs 
ihimbling. 

SUMPTER-HORSE,  A  horfc  that  carries  provi- 
fioAs  and  neceflaries  for  a  journey. 

SUPPLE,  to  fupple  a  norfe  in  the  manage,  is  to 
make  him  bend  his  neck,  ihoulders  and  fides^  and  to 
render  all  thcf  parts  of  his  body  more  pliable. 

SURBATING  IN  Dogs;  a  malady  with  which  they 
are  often  affedlcd,  being  furbated  in  their  feet,  by  run- 
ning long  in  hot  weather  upon  hard,  dry,  uneven 
ways,  apnong  rocky  and  /harp  gravels. 

For^prdventinc  this,  their  feet  arc  to  be  frequently 
examined,  and  If  their  feet  arc  become  fore,  they 
ihould  be  waihed  with  beer  and  frelh  butter  lukewarm, 
and  then  a  fort  of  falve  made  of  young  nettles  chopped 
fmall^  and  pounded  into  an  ointment,  ihould  be  bound^ 
to  the  foles  of  their  feet. 

Alfo  foot  finely  powdered,  and  incorporated  ^th 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  applied  to  their  feet,  is  very 
good,  or  the  j^ice  of  moufe-ear  is  alfo  very  good  for 
the  like  ufc. 

SURBATING  in  Horses  ;  an  impcrfeaion. 

An  horfc  is  faid  to  be  furbated,  when  his  fole  is 
worn,  bruifed  or  fpoiled,  by  travelling  without  ihoes, 
or  being  badly  (hod  ;  fometimes  it  comes  by  a  horie 
being  travelled  too  young,  before  his  feet  are  harden- 
ed, which  often  caufes  foundering;  fometimes  it  is 
caufed  by  the  faardnefs  of  the  ground,  or  the  horfe's 
lifting  up  his  feet  high ;  and  thofe  horfes  that  arc  flat 
hoofed,  have  their  coffins  fo  tender  and  weak,  that  they 
cannot  avoid  being  fubjed  to  this  diforder.    ,  , 

The  figns  of  this  imperfection  are,  that  the  horfe 
will  halt  on  both  his  fore-legs,  and  go  ftifly  and  creep- 
ing, as  though  he  were  half  foundered. 

As  for  the  cure:  take  a  couple  of  new  laid  eggs, 
prick  the  horfe's  fore-feet  well,  and  break  the  eggs 
jaw  into  his  folcs,  then  ftop  them  with  ox  or  cow  dung, 
»nd  he  will  be  well  the  next  morning. 

Or,  melt  fugar  candy  with  a  hot  iron,  between  the 
(hoe  and  the  foot,  and  when  it*  is  hardened,  take  net- 
tles and  bay  fait  ftamped,  and  lay  to  his  loles* 

Or,  you  may  firft  pare  his  feet  to  cool  them,  and 
ftop  them  with  bran  and  hog's  greafe  boiled  together, 
very  hot,  covering  the  coffin  round  with.the  fame ; 
or  elfe  ftop  them  every  night  with  cow  dung  and  vi- 
n^nr,  melted  together. 

Or,  firft  pare  the  hoof,  then  open  the  heels  wide, 
then  take  a  good  quantity  of  blood  from  the  horfe's 
toes,  and  having  tacked  on  a  ftioe  fomething  hollow, 
then  roll  a  little  fine  cotton  wool,  or  bombaft,  in  frank- 
iiKcnfe,  nvilt  it  into  the. foot,  betwebi  the  toe  and 
the  {hoe»  with  a  hot  iron,  till  you  have  filled  up  the 
ori£k:e  out  of  which  the  bipod  was  taken  ;  then  melt 
half  a  pound  of  hog's  greafe,  and  mix  it  with  wheat 
bran,  making  it  as  thkk  as  a  poultice,  and  ftop  up  his 
^fK>t  with  it,  IS  hot  as  he  can  endure  it,  and  then 
^ver  tt^with  a  piece  of  an  old  (hoe,  and  fplent  it, 
c^ifi^  ihe^tMrft  to  ftand  ftiU  for  three  or  four  days  1 


and  if  you  fee  occafion,  Tcnew  it  tfll  the  cure  is  per- 
fc<Sted. 

SURFEIT  IN  A  Horse.  A  furfeit  is  nothing  more 
than  the  cffc^  of  fome  new  difeafe  ill  cured ;  and 
therefore  what  isv  called  a  forfeit  in  horfes,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  hu- 
man body ;  the  latter  being  the  beginning  of  a  difeafe, 
and  the  former  the  rclift  or  remains  of  it. 

When  a  horfc  has  a  furfeit,  his  coat  will  ftarc,  look 
of  a  ru^  colour,  and  even  dirty,  though  the  greateft 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  him  dean.  His  fl^ia 
will  be  covered  with  fcales  and  dander,  appearing  like 
meal  am^ong  the  hair :  and  when  deaned  oflF  will  be 
followed  by  a  continual  fucceffion  of  the  fame  matter^ 
occafioned  ft'om  tlie  common  perfptration  bdng  ob- 
ftruaed* 

Some  horfes  will  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  dirty 
fcab,  others  with  a  mojft  fcab,  {Attended  with  heat  and 
inflammation,  and  t:he  humour  fo-  very  (harp,  and 
caufing  fo  violent  an  itching,  that  the  creature  is  in^ 
■cefl^tly  rubbing  himfelf,  and  by  that  means  makes 
himfetf  raw  infeveral  parts  of  his  body.  Some  hor£e» 
have  neither  fcales,  dander,  or  fcabs  i  but  look  duU^. 
fluggifli,  and  lazy ;  fome  arc  hide-bound,  and  others 
affli£led  with  flying  pains,  and  a  temporary  lamenefs. 
In  fliort,  the  fymptoms  are  variotis,.  and  almoft  as  nu^ 
merous  as  thofe  of  the  fcurvy  itfelf. 

As  the  fymptoms  are  various^  fo  are  alfo  the  caufes:. 
fome  are  furfeited  by  high  feeding,  and  a  want  t>f  pro- 
per excrciie;  by  which  a  bad  digeftion  is  produced, 
and  ill  humours  generated.  Soxne  are  furfeited  by  un* 
wholefome  food,  fome  I^  hard  ridings  fome  by  driak«- 
ing  cold  water  when  they  are  hot,  and  others  by  bad* 
and  improper  phyfic.  ~ 

The  firft  operation  in  curing  furfcits  is  bleeding* 
when  three  or  four  pibts  ftiould  be  taken  awayi  after 
which  the  following  purge  (hould  be  given  r 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes^  one  ouoce  %>  of '  gum 
guaiacum  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;,  of  powder  of 
myrrh,  and  diaphoretic  antimony,  of  each  t#o  drachm^:, 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuffideiu  quan^ 
tity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  ^d  liquorice  powder*. 
Or,  : 

Take  aloes,  fix  drachnis ;  gum  guajfiim,,  half  am. 
ounce;  honeyi  or  treacle,  cnougji  to  makes  baU.^ 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  once  a  week 
for  Tome  time ;  and  itf  the  iotervals^  an  ounce  of 
the  follo^ndng  powder  in  his  morning  and  evemng 
feeds: 

Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimonT  in  fine  powder,  half 
a  pound ;  of  crude  antimony  and  gum  guaia^ctwi  findf 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces  %  mix  the  whole  wdl 
together,  and  put  an  ounce  of  it  into  his  feed  as  before 
dircAed. 

If  the  horfe  be  of  fmaU  vahie.  iiiAead  of  tke  above 
powder,  common  antioftony  and  fislphur  marf  be  g^vca 
in  his  feeds,  and  will  have  a  very  good  effi^A. 
'  Sometimes  common  purges  are  fuffieiem  to  pcifcrus 
a  cure,  efpecially  if  the  fiubs  are  nibbed  off  mth  the 
following  ointment : 

Take  of  qoidtfilver,  half  an  owcei  and  pohk  ina 
Digitized  by  ^^^^^^^\,: 
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mortar,  with  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  till  the 
qukkfilver  entirely  difappears,  adding  by  degrees  one 
pottnd  of  hog*8  lard,  and  continuing  the  nibbing  UU 
the  whole  is  incorporated. 

But  if  the  horfe  be  of  ralue,  I  would  advife  the  prac- 
titioner to  purfue  the  firft  method  ;  though  it  will  be 
often  neceUarfi  even  then,  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
above  ointment,  which  will  cauCe  the  fcabs  to  peel  off, 
and  deanfe  hb  ikin. 

But  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  horfe  dry  whea 
It  is  ufed  I  pve  him  only  warm  water  while  the  oint-^ 
mem  is  applied,  which  fliould  be  once  in  three  days  ; 
and  when  the  horfe  is  entirely  free  from  fcabs,  a  dofe 
or  two.  of  phyfic  ihould  be  given  him. 

When  the  fcabs  are  moift,  and  a  (harp  humour  flows 
from  them,  it  is  properly  a  running  foirvy  :  and  the 
diieafe  muft  be  Cured  like  the  former,  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  and  then  ufing  external  medicines  of  a  re- 
pdlmg  quality,  particnlarly  vhri6lic  and  aluminous 
waters. 

But  I  wooldhave  every  praAitioner,  into  whofe  hands 
this  ufefiil  work  may  {all,  to  be  upon  his  guard  againft 
fuch  dangerous  methods  of  praAice  \  and  after  bleed, 
ing,  as  alnady  direAed,  to  give  the  following  purge : 

Take  of  lenitive  eleduanr,  and  of  Glauber^s  falts, 
dp  each  four  ounces  $  of  n-e(h  jalap  in  powder,  one 
drachm  ;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuflicient 
quantity  of  fyrup  of  marihnullows,  liquorice  powder, 
and  forty  drops  of  oil  of  amber,  and  give  it  the  horfe 
in  the  morning  fiifting,  after  his  body  has  been  well 
opened  with  Icalded  bran. 

When  you  have  given  the  horfe  three  or  four  of  the 
above  balls,  mix  two  ounces  of  liquorice  powder,  to 
make  it  into  a  ball ;  and  nitre,  with  a  fufRcient  quan- 
tity  of  honey,  and  give  him  one  every  morning  for  a 
fortnight }  which  in  all  probability  will  entirely  finifh 
the  cure,.   Or, 

Take  diapente  made  with  the  roots  of  aridolochiaof 
both  (brts,  line  myrrh,  bay-berries,  (havings  of  ivory 
or  hart's-hom,  and  the  roots  of  gentian,  of  each  two 
ounces;  dry  them  gently,  powder  them  finely,  and 
keep  them  in  a  slafs  bottle  in  a  dry  place. 

Take  of  this  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  give  i^ 
the  horfe  in  a  quart  of  (Irong  beer,  and  add  to  it  half 
an  ounce  of  London  treacle,  and  four  ounces  of  frefli 
batter  ;  let  it  be  milk-warm. 

SWAIN- MOTE  \  a  court  that  fits  about  matters 

SWANI-MOTE  i  of  the  foreft,  held  before  the 
verderors  as  judges ;  there  is  on!y  one  held  in  a  year . 
in  New  Foreft,  and  none  in  Windfor  ForeiV. 

SWAN.  A  known  royal  fowl,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  law,  that  whoever  (leals  their  eggs  out  of  the 
neft,  (ball  fuSer  imprifonment  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  be  fihed  according  to  the  king's  pleafure. 

Where  they  build  Uieir  neAs  they  muft  be  left  un- 
di(hirbed. 

Theft  birds  are  very  ufeful  for  keeping  ponds  and 
riters  dear  of  weeds,  noon  which,  and  grau,  they  only 
faed,  and  not  upon  fifli,  as  fome  imagine :  and  ate 
neither  chargeable  nor  troublefome  to  keep,  if  they 
ba^  but  room  enough. 

They  commonly  lay  fevtn  or  eight  eggs,  but  feldom 


take  pains  to  hatch  them  all,  four  or  five  being  their 
ufual  number. 

The  hen  fits  brooding  about  fix  weeks,  and  if  during 
that  time  oats  be  fet  once  a  day  in  a  trough  near  her, 
(in  cafe  (he  has  not  plenty  of  weeds  juft  at  hand)  it 
will  prevent  her  leaving  her  eggs ;  as  alfo  if  you  fet  up 
fome  boughs,  or  other  (helter,  to  fcreen  !ver  from  the 
beat  of  the  fun. 

SWAYING  OF  THE  Back  iH  Horses,  an  injury 
that  may  be  received  fcvcral  ways : 

1.  By  fome  great  ftrain,  flip,  or  heavy  burthen. 

2.  By  turning  him  too  baftily  round,  &c.. 

The  pain  uftially  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back;  below  his  (hort  ribs,  and  diredly  between  the 
fillets. 

The  malady  may  be  perceived  by  the  reding  and 
rolling  of  the  horfe's  hinder  parts  in  his  gomg,  he 
being  then  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  his  fwaying 
backwards  and  fidelong :  and  when  he  is  down,  be 
cannot  rife  but  with  great  difficulty. 

The  cure :  take  two  ounces  of  the  fat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  pine  tree ;  of  Olibanum,  four ;  of  rofin  and 
pitch  as  many  ;  one  of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  an 
oance  of  dragon's  blood,  which  muft  all  be  well  incor- 
porated together,  and  laid  plaiftcr-wife  all  over  the 
reins  of  hb  back,  where  you  are  to  let  it  remain  till  it 
falls  off. 

Another  cood  remedy  for  thefe  infirmities,  is  to 
adminifter  fome  ftrengthening  things  inwardly;  as 
common  turpentine  made  into  balls,  with  the  powder 
of  bole-ammoniac,  and  that  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
clary;  and  to  apply  outwardly,  all  over  the  reins  of 
his  back,  a  charge  of  9xicroceum  and  paractljus  melted 
together,  or  colewort  in  fallad  oil,  made  thick,  a 
poultice  with  the  powder  of  bole*ammoniac  and  bean 
flour. 

Or,  take  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the  veins,  then 
chafe  his  back  with  a  warm  hand,  and  apply  two  {cari« 
fying  cupping^glafles,  one  on  each  fide,  where  the  pain 
feems  chiefly  to  lie,  or  where  the  extravafated  Mood  is 
lodged. 

'nien  put  the  horie  into  a  fi^me  and  hang  hiiti  up, 
or  by  fome  other  way  enclofe  him  in  grateSf  that  he  may 
liot  be  able  to  move  his  body  \  and  thus  let  him  be 
kept  for  five  or  fix  weeks ;  then  mix  equal  qi^andties 
of  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of -turpentine  together,  by 
(baking  it  in  a  vial  till  it  looks  white  like  mi&  upon  his  ' 
back,  rubUng  it  in* 

In  the  next  place  apply  the  red  honey  charge,  add* 
ing  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  galls  at  every  application ; 
applying  a  fre(h  charge  every  time,  without  taking  '  ^ 
away  the  former.  ' 

C)r,  inftead  of  the  honey  charge,  you  may  ufe  the  ? 
ointment  of  Montpelier  for.  tivo  or  three  days,  and 
then  proceed  to  fomentations;  but  if  the  hone  voids 
blood  (tin  at  the  moudi  and  nofe,  sive  him  offal  poly« 
creftum  and  juniper-berries,  of  eaw  an  omiee»  pound, 
ed  to  powder,  in  a  pint  of  red  wine  every  day,  for  eight 
ds^  focceffivdy ;  aod  for  the  h&  four  days  givt  Kim 
an  anodyne  cly(fa»r,  after  his  fundament  hat  beavfirft 

raked.  rta.        r\.r^^\r> 

Or,  if  none  ofOe  foaer  methods  hM^  w^^ 
3<^  tf* 
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two  or  th»cc  incifions  with-  a  large  Won  flicc>  pnd  fc-. 
parate  the  (km  from  the  ilefli  on  the  reins,  aboiA  the 
^rec^dth  of  half  a  foot  .on  each  ixde^the  back-bone^  ^if 
you  come  to  the  hip-bone* 

.  Stop  the  holes  with  flices  of  bog*s  Iard>  about  the 
thicknefs  of  half  a  crown,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  /kin  from 
fticking  to  the  flefli.     . 

•  Then  rub  the  fepanitcd  fkin  with  an  ointment 
made  with  equal  parts  of  pepuleon,  and  ointment  of 
marlhmalloWs,  and  cover  all  the  part  with  a  bmbn 
fkin^  the  woolly  fide, inwards,  laying  a  faddle-cloth  oyer 
that. 

Then  hang  the  horfe  in  fuch  a  pofture  that  he  can- 
not (Ur,  zfxd  give  him  aclyfter  offal  polycreftum  every 
.  night,^  and  a  pint  of  wine  every  day  for  eight  days,  and 
after  forty-eight  days  you  may  uncover  the  fore^  and 
if  yoil  find  it  to  be  much  fwcUed,  it  is  in  a  fine  way  %o-. 
.wards  a  cure. 

Then  take  out  the  lard,  and  prefs  out  the  reddifb 
mattec,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  frefli  lard,  chafing  all  the 
part  with  the  ointment  above  mentioned  ;  then  cover 
the  fore  as  ijefore,  dreiEng  it  after  the  fame  manner 
for  twelve  days,  once  every  forty-eight  hours  :  and  in- 
ftcad  of  the  lard,  dreft  it  with  the  duke's  ointment  every, 
day,  till  the  fore  is  heded. 

You  may  take  away  the  lamb-fltin  twenty-two  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  and  ten  days  after  you 
may  allow  the  horfe  to  ftir  a  little, 

Inftead  of  Icpararing  the  (kin,  you  may  give  him  the 
fire,  (which is  an  ealicr  remedy,)  piercing  the  (kin  with 
a  red-hot  irpn,  and  making  holes  at  the  diftance  of  an 
inch  xm^  firom  another,  all  over  the  fame  ;  then  apply 
a  good  pkrifter,  and  two  (hects  of  paper  over  it :  hang 
the  horfe  up  for  a  month,  and  wheh  the  fcale&  are 
fallen  off,  drefs  the  fores  with  the  duke's  ointment, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Ta  SWEEP  (in  Falconry)  Js  ufed  of  a  hawk  who 
wipes  her  beak  after  feeding,,  and  therefore  they  fay 
ihe  Aveeps. 

SWEEP-STAKES;  a  race,  where  a  number  of 
gentlemen  fubfcribe  a  fumeach,  to  be  decided  by  one 
heat  -f  rfoniy  between  two,  it  is  called  a  match. 
^  SWEJUUCD  Legs  in  a  Horse  j  ad  infirmity  he  is 
fom^imes  fubje^ft  to,  by  hard  riding  or  much  labour, 
when  he  is  too  fat,  or  carele(sly  put  to  grafs,  or  fet  up 
lA-  the.ftable  too  hot,  whereby  he  takes  cold,  which 
caufes  the  blood,  greafe,  and  humours,  to  fall  down 
into  his  legs,  and  to  make  them  fwell. 

Sid^'n^times  it  comes  by  longfianding  in  the  ilable, 
wJvtn  tin;  pjanks  where  his  fore-feet  (land,  are  higher 
than  whwe  his  hinder  legs  are;  which  uncafy  pofturt 
makes  the  blood  fettle  in  the  hindei*  legs,  wherebjr  they 
avejuAhap^Uy  brought  to  fweii.  -  1 

Th^w  sare  fevcraLprcfceiptions  for.  the  cure  of  thi^ , 
xnabdy.  ,    t 

Somer nft  nemc  oil,,  black  oil,  (oap,  and. boar's  greafe 
mel^,  ap4,a«^)i^Ji  tile  pi^ce therewith  ,.  j|r  elfc  bathe 
hi«^kB5  wltlvbuuiif,a^4  bccr„  ^  wiih,bi^lerand,yincr  ^ 

Sfff94t  bttbi?'thai%m  w:ater^  in  ^icti^^e^  mallow^, 
and  rofe-cakes  have  been  boiled,  pur'tingSn  butter  and 
^'^HdMI^^^Qii^  SQ6fim6f9iiQim^f^,  and  &dh 


• 
greafe,  of  each  ^  like -fl^uantity,  dlciiiftfaMiit,  andufe 
ip  once  a.  day,  as !t]I>er^  is  occafion*  ,    .    .     ! 

,.Tpu.  |na){  alio  wa<h  ,^he  hoffe's  ic$$  in. col^^^imtaiil 
water,  or  the  hoVfe  may  be  left  every  day  to  ftand  up  to 
the  knees  in,  running  wptef,  till  the  fwefUng  is'  af- 
fiiaged,  . 

Others  bathe  the  horfe^s  legs  with  {heap's  foot  oU^ 
train  oil,  or  urine  and  fait  oetre  mingjed  together,  ani 
wetting  hay  ropes  in  the  fame  liquor,,  roll  them- fix)nx 
the  paftern  to  the  knee  y  but  care  mpft  be  taken  notitch 
bin  J  them  too  fiar  J, 

Others  boil  primrofes,  violet-leaves,  and  flrawberry- 
feaves,  of  each  a  handful^  in  new-milk^  adding,  nerve 
oil,  petroleun),  and  populeon,  of  each  an  ouQpe,  anci 
auQint  the  horfe  with  this  for  four  or  five  days  fucoej^ 
fivcly. 

Oihers  5oit  pifch,  vnrgin's  wax^  rofiii,  galbanum^ 
myrrh,  zedoary^  bdellium,  Arabian  ftorax,  and  the 
j[uice  of  hyiFop  and  when  it  is  cold,  they  add  bole  Am- 
moniac and  coftus  finely  powdered  y  thefe  being  well 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingi;e4ients,  tli^  boil.thcm. 
all  over  again,  and  when  they  afe  it,  they  fpread^  it  ort 
a  plaifter  and  wrap  it  about  the  fwelling^  letting  it  re-r 
main  there  till  it  drops  offof  itfelf. 

But  when  a  horfe's  leg?  are  mudji  fwelled,  bccaufeof 
the  fcratches,  boil  a  handful  of  bay  falt,«  a,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  foap,  with  a  good  quantity  of  foot,  and  a  good 
handful  of  mifletoe  chopped,  in  a  quart  of  urine  or 
more,  and  with  this  bathe  his  leg,i  very  warm,  twi.ce  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  wetting  a  cloth  with  it,,  wrap  itclofe 
about  his  legs,  and  it  will  afiuage^  the  fwoUin^^  Sc£ 
Ramoladb. 

S%V£LL£D  PizzLB  IN  Horses,  is  a  kind  of  hard>> 
nefs  which  proceeds  from  the  part  being,  bruifed  by  rid- 
ing«  and  is  cured  in  the  following  manner  &. 

Fake  holly-hock,, houfe-leek,.  and  a  litfje  plantane^ 
flamped  together  with  frefh  butter,  and  anoim  his  piz- 
zle  with  it  twice  a  day>  and  if  the  pizzle  be  fore,, 
you  mufl  caft  him,  and  wafh  his.  fheath  and  pizzle 
very  well  with  whiti^'Wine  vinegar  v  and  if  there  be  any 
cankers,  or  holes«tn  the  yard,  then  you  muft  put  Tome 
burnt  alum  to  the  vinegar,,  and  wa^h  it  very  welly* 
and  he  will  mend  without  fail  in  ths^e  times  dre& 
hig. 

SWELLED  Veins  ;  that  which  the  Frcoehcall  vf- 
rice^  is  a  crooked  vein,  fwelUng  witk  corrupt  blood  Uk' 
the  temples,  belly^  or  Legs  of  a  horfe..  . . 

The  cure:  open  the  ficin  of  the  hprfey  and- burn  it 
with  a  hot  iron;  then  rub,  aad  chafe  it  well  for* 
ten  days  with  piilk  and  oil,  and  if  the  difea^  is  not 
removed,  let  him  Uood,  and  this  will  ^SUk  the 
cure. 

A  PouhUe  to  dijfdy€  a  jSwelUflf^ip  i^^i^f 

Take  garden  orf  ice-roots,  and'  whlte^  lily-roQts,  of 
each  am  oiince;.  jn^rfhmaliowsp  .jj^l^itqry,.  t{lMini^yr(^faI^ 
orig^nua>^calarbint,and  rue,  of.pich  ^.Jtxw^uiii  chzr 
niomile,  o^ellilcrt.  and  elder  tfoS^i^  of ,  ejwJt  Jbalf^ 
h^nJftilv  ^een  anniieeds^  common  fi^^  an^cfH^i* 
ntin  feeds,  of  each  half  anouncq^  J^^'t^ 
tbcruftou^ in  water  m^  wbjXR^^^ ywVF^^Jl*^ 
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adding  tQ.  tHem  the  mei^l  el  lupine^  IHhI  l^a^i  tff 
each  an  ouiifc  and  a  half,|Qil  of  q^eUMiBtte  ta  /<mmm< 
and  a  half^  oil  of  orrica.lhe  fama  ^fooMtky  §  mix  ^en 
wellin  tl>eBiQrtar,iaDdt^i»keat  them  agate;  add  ap- 
ply this  CO  th«  part  afibfkd,  ia  groater  or  k%v  <]|BUtt-* 
lity.  according  to  the  hcsilof  tb«  part»  .   i  > 

This  is  a  medicine  extraordinary  oAful  in  all  Hh 
BK>0r$i'aiKl  k  thtf  nopf  nece^Iary^  fine^  tMioirM^  or 
fwalUngs  are  fo/fir^queint  ia  hories^  by  MoiJDte  06:  htirtif 
and  bruifes  thef  are  fo  often^  li^te  t^,  whkli  if  not 
frimelytafeeQ  careofy  and  that  judic)wi%«  do  degenerate 
into  incurable  fibulas,  and  eaaeeroas  iilctfrj^;  for  it  jt 
illowed  by  aU  Airgeonsv  that  the  Mtk  wmj  %tff:m^M 
fweliings  (to  which  they  givso  the  n^pue  of  tdmoii^s) 
except  l'06)ba»  arenEM%nan»,  is  by  difibWtog  tfa(cm>  if 
doffible^  wl^ieh  ia  the  moik  fuccefsful,  iind  whicb  ougbt 
:o  be  ttiled  ^  loon,-  aad  a»  much  as  poflible  $  but  if 
:hat  cannot  be  donei.  ^hed  you  ought  co  endeftvottr  to 
ripen  the«a  aa  (0011  a&  poffibly  can  be. 

Another  /*r  m$liifyhigf  fift^^g$  ripenings  and  iringing 
tafuppumtion^  a  Swelling. 

Takic  the  roots  of  marflimallews,  anddiofeof  wkite 
ilie^y  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  poutid  v  the  leaves  of 
jroundiely  common  mallows,  braofc^iriiny  and  violet 
plants,. of  each  a  handful  ^  the^  %,t\xt  of  linfe^d  and  fe<- 
iu|,reek  feeda,  oiT  of  liliee,  aind  goofe  lat,  of  each  tlu^ee 
:>unces  \  waOi  tne  roots  and  flice  thorn,  then  boil  them 
n  water,  and  after  fome  time  put  in  the  leaves^  and 
>oil  all  till  the  whole  mafs  becomes  perfectly  tender 
md  foft  \  then  ftraiaouf  the  deooJtioH^  and  pound  the 
ubdance  that  remains  in  a  ftone  mortar^  with  a  wooden 
»eft4ey  till  it  comes  io  be  a  pulp  y  then  pot  both  the  de- 
3o£llon  and-  pulp  into  a  &iiiet,  nhixlng  with  them  the 
lour  or  meal  of  fenna  feed,*  and  fenugreek  feed,  oil  of 
iiies  and  goofe  fat;  boil  all  together  over  a  moderac'^ 
ire,  (lirring  the  ingredients  from  time  to  time,  tiilthd 
naft  is  boiomeof  a  fiiftcient  cobfiftence. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  becaufe  dangeroos 
conferences  db  frei|heDtly  happen  to  fweliings,  or 
uoKmra  inhorfes,-'  that  will  not  be  diftuffird$  that 
(,  not  ^o  awa^  of  themfeWeS)  or  that  fuch  a  poultice 
ka$  been  warning  to  bring  them,  to  a  fpeedf  foppura* 
ion. 

i  or  if  a  fwelling  or  tumour  that  cannot  be  difcuffikt, 
boutd  remain  too  long  Before  it  foe  brought  to  a 
itppuration  or  ripening,  it  generall3^  putrefies  and 
urns  to  a  fifHilous  uker^  which  very  rarely  admits  of 
/  cure. 

gWID^PIPE.    A  bird  of  tkt thruiE kmd. 

SWINE.    Set  hAA^KOBMSHT. 


Sl  AIL;  oil  M  JHioRSEy  iliould  be  Atm^  the  docic  or 
kiiaip  (4! itihi^uld  be.big,  Rifi^>andplac^^rett^ high  ) 
bo^  «hieht  hatfo  k  fctrtooJ^Mr  have  feldom  goodrcim) 
i«ithf.o|Mc  hatodi  fo^ie-ofthemhaveit  tet^bMhigh) 
rhickr,.iDate  jbeitiih|dlltciBt.  Ajl^eM  po&Mik  wAvm 


',  A  gpoai  maof  ifflr«»y  that  the  dock  of  ftftt>pre<i  feail' 
ferves  to  point  out  hia  fixthor.feveiHh  y^r^wpl^ding 
Ibal  9t.the  t)mci(^tho  bbctl  fpeiik^tori^e  ofarMelm, 
foegj#i9  10  difappear^  and  the  nvlty  tio  h^  filted,  dn 
dock  of  the  hair  becomes  longer,  by  reafou'thait  irbe  iri» 
g0wr  of  1^  Toutog^eara  begiiiita'aiwtey  i«ei  mioriiihas 
not  ftr^ngt^  enough  to  ndurtOi  ^and  keop^ufrrth^jointt 
or  kabts  that  formthe  dbek^  So  ;thaif  wkcdtiiffihoiift  b 
fix  years  old|  one  of  ihefe J^i^tiaokona:  and  begins  td- 
b)l  d«f*»  aild>yeto.  after  anotbov  ddifebd»  lOi  like 
iMmMr. 

But  this  relaxation  or  down  falling,  happen^nxmitr 
I6^fbmt  thflMT  6thei^  aetordMg  h&  riiof  have  beeii  well 
or  ill  kept,  with  reference  to  feeding**  houfingit  and 
wOrkinig»  Accordtnglf  #e  find  fthcf  marksrof  a  hrbife's- 
agio,  tahei^ ftom the  tarl^  ^re ^ farrooeot^  that Kkf^fce 
a  great  many  joddes  maintain,  that  the  firft  joint  dv^ 
fbtnd» when  he  is  niaey  aod  the^litoad f«r^ fio is^'enn 
years  old. 

TALLTHOE.    The  word  uftd  tordenote^tfat  view 

Mr.GREAvBs,  in  his  spiritual  Quixote,  hasgiven^iO' 
iBnGtAil  etyniology  of  it,  ^qfi  Imtdm^  hmi  it  n  obvi- 
oudf  deriited  froni  ihte  Freadhi  fpbning  term^-97yj|ii|> 
which  is  the  proper  word  wSifa  i^-for.the  vie)i(:iof  a> 
deer,  though  Tallyhoe  is  generally  ufcd  now,  aritit^ 
alio  by  man^  hkre  hutaters,  for  tkut  tMw  of  a-iiarcuJ 

TaPASSANT  (Huiitiflg^tenii,)  dftdof  ahfare{wbo» 
flie  ia  Kirkittg  or  fauattiog*  /  r:      ?  ' .  - r , :  . 

To TAFP Y  (with Hunters,) h> Uediid>M ziti^taH^ 
do.  ■     *  _     ♦  '    .  •        V 

TEAL.  A  delicate  fowl  for  i)it  taUe^bot  Ihofii: 
that  buy  th^m  ought  to  be  very  cirofuil  iti  <ihufi«g^ 
thenYf  to  know  them,  obiervfc^  WF  the  birda  ML  tilML- 
and  hard  upon  the  belly,  if  fo  they  are  jRit|.  biir,3# 
thin  upon  the  belly,  leaa  y  if  they  are  dry  fbdcedy  duff' 
hav^  been  long  killed;  but  if  limber  footedi-netf' 
killed.  '  .  )    . 

TEDDER,  r  a  rope  wherHrith  the  lag  of  a  honfe 
.  I'ETHGR,  J  is  ti^d,  that  he  may^fase  wMihna 
certain  compafs, 

TEETH.  .A  horfe-has^ forty  tettb,  inokidingithe 
tu&es,  which  are  diftinlguilhed  as  follows ::. 

1  wenty-foup  of  them'  are  calted  grinders^  which  tM' 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  mouth,  beyond  ofac'barti 
twelve  on  each  fide  of  the  channol,  viz.  iix  abo^,  and^ 
fix  on  each  fide.  .  i.       '       : 

Thefe  teech  continue,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  pliioe' 
to  new  teeth  in  their  room,  fo  that  they  are  of  wrufo 
in  diftinguiihing  a  horfe's  age.        ^  . 

However,  they  are  fubjcdt  to  wolves  teeth* 

With  reference  to  the  other  fixtrcn^.  twehrt  of  tHetti 
are  calkd  in  their  infancy,,  milk  or  £:>abttsetfay^  an4tU 
remaining  four  go  by  the  name  of  tuihes.  \  >'* 

f  he  twelve  foalteerh  are  n>ort,  fnrail^  imAi  white 
teeth,  feated  on  the  £9re*part  o£the  mout)h,  firx  ahbhe,. 
wdimbelow.  .        f     ..  V^ .    :: 

Thefe  cbtHigoand  tail,,  to  giveip^ate  togthto:^^ 
whichf)  m  procefs  «f  timo,  become i<nig|'kitfg^«dmdMyiQlN 
Ipwiflh*  /  .     tii"      '  -..  I   1  N 

Theft  new  teeth,  are  dbftingasl^ed  hjl  tb€)4MR^ent-     t 
xumes  g^vcn  theo^.  a^ordin^.  to  their  pmting^krnh^.'^LC 

and'   ^ 
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:aad  It  is  tlie  manner  ot  their  coming  forth,  that  pve$ 
m$  to  knovr  the  firft  years  of  a  hor(b. 

Ifow  of  tkefe  twdvcy  four  ar^  called  nippers,  four 
are  called  middiing  te^,  and  four  go  by  the  nsnne  of 
^corner  teeth* 

The  fovir  nippers  are  feated  on  the  fororpart  of  the 
tnoutht  two  above,  and  two  below. 

When  a  horfe  has  put  forth  thefe,  we  conclude  that 
he  goes  sfrora  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 

The  middling  teeth  are  pbced  near  the  nippers,  or 
{gatherers, «ne  ^M>ve,  and  one  below,  on  each  fide -of 
thejatrs.  •     .   " 

1  liey  <ome  out  and  appear  between  three  and  a  half 
and  four  years. 

The  comer  teeth  are  placed  yet  more  forward  in  the 
mouth,  one  above  and  ohe  below,  on  each  fide  of  .the 
jaws* 

.   Thefe  begin  to  (hoot  betwaen  the  fourth  atlS  the 
£(th  year,  and  are  got  above  the  gum  at  five  years* 

When  formountol  the  gum  at  that  age,  they  be- 
come hotfasw,  and  mark  conunonly  till  feven  or  eight 
years.  "      '  . 

By  marking  we  mean,  tha|  in  the  hollow  or  cavity 
itf  the  corner  teeth,  a  little  black  fpeck  is  formed; 
which,  from  its  rcfemUance,  we  call  the  bud  or  eye  of 
aibean*  *' 

But  "when  the  horfe  pafles  fix,  the  cavity  begins  to  fill, 
and  <he  Uack  mark  4i(appears  by  degrees ;  yet  this  di^ 
minution  of  the  cavity  and  the  mark,  continues  from 
fix  till  feven  and  a  half. 

At  eight  years  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  the  black' 
marie  gone,  amdin  regard  that. the  tooth  is  then  full, 
^ven  as  if  it  had  been  (haved,  we  then  fay  that  the 
horiebas  razed;  which  happens  a  little  before  the 
•dj^ith  year,  and  after  that  the  horfe  does  not  mark ;  fo 
diat  the  fitreft  knowledge  of  his  age  is  then  took  from 
lus  tnfhes^ 

The  tufhes  are  placed  beyond  the  comer  teeth  upon 
-debars,  two  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws,  <.  /;  one  above, 
and  one  below,  without  being  preceded  by  any  foal 
Aeeth. 

The  two  under  tufliescut  fometimes  at  three  years, 
fomctimes  at  three  and  a  half,  fometimes  at  four  i  but 
the  two  uppor  tuihes  appear  fometioxes  at  four,  fome- 
times at  four  and  a  half;  fometimes  before,  and 
fometimes  '  after  the  comer  te^h,  without  any  cer** 
:tatn  rule  i  and  till  the  age  of  fix  they  are  chamfered 
aiithin. 

About  ten  years  of  age  the  two  upper  tufiies  appear 
mDQh  worn,  which  ferves  for  that  age. 

After  that  they  grow  out  in  length,  and  become  bare 
«f  fleih*  becaufe  the  gum  fiifinks  and  retires ;  and  at 
laftt  about  the  fifteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  the  horfe 
flieHs- 

A  faorfo  is  not  capable  of  any  great  fatigue  till  his 
lulhes  have  cut  the  fitin. 

Moft  of  the  Dutch  horfes  are  very  fick  when  their 
tuflies  come  forth ;  mares  have  them  but  feldom,  and 
^en  they  have  them  they  are  but  very  fmalL  Sft 
)6hbll-Tootb£D  and  Oiontsr-Markkd. 

TEGG  (Hunting  term,)  a  doc  in  the  fecond  year  of 
Mar  agit.    '       - 


TEIGMES  fK  HoasBs;  a  diftemper  in  the  foot,  when 
the  firuQi*  moulders  away  in  pieces,  and  it  goes  the 
length  of  the  quick,  (or  then  the  itchmg  pain  is  fo 
great,  tbit  it  will  often  make  the  horfe  halt. 

TENCH;  a  delicious  freOi  water  Mi,  that  lias  but 
fi^all  fcales,  yet  very  large  and  fmooth  fins  5  he  has  a 
red  cir<;le  about  the  eyes,  andm  little  barb  hanging  at 
each  corner  of  the  mouth. 

TMs  flfl\  delights  more  aiAong  weeds  In  ponds,  than 
iu'  clear  rivers,  and  covets  to  feed  in  very  foul  water, 
yet  his  flefii  is  nouriihing  and  pleafant. 

His  flime  is  faid  to  be  of  very  healing  quality  to 
wounded  fifh,'  and  upon  that  account  has  obtained  the 
tide  of  the  fifhes'  phyficiiin :  nay,  th^  devouring  pike  ia 
faid  to  bt  fo  fenfible  of  his  virtue,  that  he  vnll  not  hu^ 
a^tench^  though  he  will  feize  upon  any  fifli  of  his  fize 
that  comes  in  his  way  i  and  when  the  pike  is  fide  or 
hurt,  he  ap(Mies  to  the  tench,  and  finds  cure  or  relief, 
by  rubbing  himfolf  againft  his  body. 

TENCH  Fishing  }  the  proper  time  of  angling  for 
the  tench,  is  early  and  late,  both  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  or  all  aigbt 
in  the  ftill  parts  of  rivers. 

This  filb  is  obCcrved  to  be  a  great  lover  of  large  red 
worms,  and  will  Ute'moft  eageny  at  them,  if  you  have 
firft  dipped  them  in  tar ;  he  alfo  delights  in  all  forts  of 
paftes,  made  up  vrith  ftrong  fcented  oib,  or  with  tar^ 
orpafte  made  with  brown  bread  and  honey;  he  vrill 
alfo  bite  at  a  cad  worm,  lob  worm,  flag  worm,  green* 
gentle,  cad  bait,  marfli  worm,  or  foft  boiled  bread- 
gndn. 

To  t4iti  Tench  out  of  a  muddy  pond. 

Tou  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  a  very  eood  large 
cafting  net,  well  leaded,  and  let  not  the  m^es,  frcmi 
the  crown  to  a  foil  yard  and  a  half,  be  too  fmall,  for 
then,  if  the  pond  be  any  thing  of  a  depth,  the  fiOi  will 
ftrike  a  way  before  the  net  comes  to  the  ground. 

The  whole  net  ought  to  have  a  large  mefo*and  deep 
tucked. 

Make  the  place  dean  fi-om  ftakes.and  bnihes,  and  try 
the  net  before  you  go  upon  the  fport ;  for  if  it  happens 
to  hang,  all  your  pains  wcNild  prove  inefie^hial;  there* 
fore  you  muft  be  fure,  before  you  caft  in  your  net,  ^ 
to  clear  and  deanfe  the  place  twice  or  thrice  wit)i  a 
mke. 

Then  take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  bake  it 
well  in  an  oven,  putting  in  near  three  quarts  of  water; 
when  it  is  well  baked,  take  five  pints  of  blood  and  mix 
the  wheat  and  blood  well  together,  adding  to  it  as  much 
bran  as  is  fufficient  to  make  a  pafte  of  it,  and  that  it 
may  the  better  hold  together,  mix  it  up  with  fome  clay; 
knead  it  well  together,  with  a  quart  of  lob  worms 
chopped  in  pieces,  and  wrought  into  a  pafte,  as  has 
been  before  direAed :  make  it  up  into  balls  as  big  as  a 
goofe  egg,  and  throw  it  into  the  pond,  wifhSn  the  dr* 
cumforence  of  your  cafting  net,  and  betweM  tuM^ 
throw  in  fome  grains;  when  you  tluilk  the  fifli  Iwvo 
found  mit  the  iNuting  fdace,  come  in  the  dofe  df  the 
evening  (having  bal^  very  early  m  the  momiagj  and 
caft  your  net  over  the  baigf^t^g^byt^l^^g^^Jj^  p^ 
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with  a  large  fork  nude  for  tbait  purpofe,  Ind  ftir  all 
'about  the  net,  for  the  catp  or  tench  are.  ftmck  up^ 
above  their  eyes  in  mqd,  and  ftand  OBadQy  upcm  their 
heads;  but  let  the  net  lie  for  half  an  hour,  ftiU  ftirrinj^ 
with  the  pole,  if  the  pbce  be  not  too  deep^,  and  ?fte8 
having  covered  the  fi£b»  you  may  go-  inta  the  pond 
and  take  them  out  with^  your  hands,  but  if  the  water 
be  deep  when  you  find  them  begin  to  ftiv^  lift  the 
crown  of  the:  net  bolt  nprigjh^  with  a  long  ftai^  that 
fi>  the  fi(h  may  play  into  the  tuck  of  the  net. 

Obftarvcy  If  you  (hould  draw  up  your  net  fuddenly, 
after  you  have,  caft  it  in,  it  b  a  hundeed  to  one  odd» 
whether  you  take  one  of  them :  but  letting  the  net  lie^ 
die  mud  imlL  choke  them»  if  they  remove  not  out 
of  it^ 

Terms  fir  the  Lodging  tf  Beafts  ffCBrfe^  tsfh 


A  badger  earthetb. 
A  boar  coucheth. 
A  buck  ledg^h^ 
A  cpney  fittitKi 
A  fiix  kenndeth. 


A  hzTtfeat€tbf  or  fimuth. 
A  hart  harhureth. 
A  martern  ireeth. 
An  otter  nvatchethr. 
AxQcbedieth4 


For  ibo^  DiJUdgmg  tb€m*< 


A  badger, /*% 
A  boar,  ktrntr. 
A  buck,  /«  r0»*#4. 
A  coney,  to  holt. 
A.  fox,  totmbemteL 


A  hare,  tojlarti 
A  hart,  to  umbarboun 
A  martem,  touutrco. 
Aa  otter,, /iwn/. 


For  tbiir  Noifi  at  Ruttifig  Tfffu. 


A  hsAgtx  Jbriekitb. 
A  boar  btmmetb* 
A  hixdk.  groaneth^ 

troatetb. 
A  fox  barJ^b. 
A  g09t  rattJitb. 


A  hare  bealitb^  or  taf^ 
petk 
or  A  bart^/b/i&. 

An  otter  wbirntb*, 
A  roe  ie/lowftb*  • 
A  wolf,  bcfulotb^ 


Rptboir  CoftdMom* 


A  boar  goetb'toHrmi 
A  buck  goetkto  rtsi* 
A  coney  ffoth  tobuch 
A  fox  g^b  a  elidtettingi 
A  hare  goitb  to  buck. 


7trms  wbm  tboj  mrotin  Comfaty  oMt^wiiboitotber. 


A  hart  goeib'^  ruti 

An  otter  buntttb  fir  his 

Mtntti 
A  roe  gottb  to  toiorfo» 
A  wolf  goes  to  matfb  or 


A  bird  of  harts,  and  all 
'   manner  of  deer« 
Aiviydf  rotsv 
A  fiufiutr  of  fwinCif 
A  rmit  of  wolf  es» 


A  braif  of  buck^  foxes, 

or  hares.. 
A  coapk  of  rabbitsk^. 
A  coupk  of  coneys. 
A^ridkmuof  nuurtems. 


For  fbrir  Foot  and  TrhuEfjg, 

A  boar,-  the  trdcb. 

A  buck,  and  all  fallow  deer,  tbejbt. 

Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs^  and  fcarce  vifible,.then: 
it  is^oaUed^yar&9^. 

Of  a  fox,  the  print f  and  of  other  fuch  vermin  the 
footings 

of  a  hare  divcrfly;>fbr  when  (he  ss  in- open  fields 
file  is  faid  toy5rr,  when  (he  windsaboutto  decei-ve  the^ 
hounds^^ihe  doubles  ^  when  Ihe  beats  on  the  hard  high-^ 
way,  and  her  footing  can  be  perceired,  (he  priebetbp. 
and  in  the  fnow  her.  footing,  ts^  called  the  trace^ 

Of  the  hart  thejlot. 

Of  an  otter,,  the  tmrhs^ 

Terms  of  a  TmK 

A  boar,  the  wreath. 

Abuck,  the^/ij^/<f», 
■  Aconey^  they2*f/; 

A  fox,  the  hrujb  or  drag,  and  the  tip  at  the  etid  isv 
called' the  ^£^. 

A  hare,  the  fcia: 

A  hart,  the  jfojf/ft 

A  wolf,  the  Jerm 

For  their  Ordkrt- 

.    Of  a  boar,  the  Uffis. 

Of  a  deer,  fewmets^  or  fenmi/bing* 
Of  a  fox,  buttering  J  and  all  other  fuch  the  ,^«aiif#7 
4  Of  a  hare,  crotiles^  or  crotifing. 
.   Of  a  hart,  the  fiwmets^  ox  fufnijbingi 
Of  an-  otter,  the  firaints* 

Terms  in  Huntings  Isf^ 

When  a  hart  bracks  herd^and  dhiws  to  the  thicket^. 
or  coverts,-  they  ufually  fay  he  tabes  bis-holdi  or  goes  to- 
harbour. 

All  kmd  ofdcers  fat  is  cMedJketi  and  yet  you  may?  ^ 
fty  this  deer  was  a  high  deer^  of  greafe. 

The  fisitof  a  boar  is  called^r^.  Thefat  of^a  roe' 
only,  b  called  beavy  greafe. 

Of  a  deer  tKeyfay,^  u  broben  ttp,  of  s  fox  and^ 
hzrejk  is  cqfifd. 

Of  fox  cubs,  they  iay  a  litter i  of  rabbits,  a  ntfis  of' 
f<gairrels,  adray^ 

Terms  for  the  Attire  ofDeen 

GV  aftag,  if  perfect,  tbebur^  the/iftii*  (the  little 
knobs  on  it)  the  heami  the  guttereSi  tbeo^lfer,  theyiir^ 
atttler^  royalifur-rofol^  and  aUat  the  top  the  crocbes. 

Of  a  buck,  the  W,  the  heapii  the  brow-antler^  the 
ba^-^antler^  the  adfoancery  falm^  and  fielkrr^  ,         ^  ^ 

If  the  croches  grow  in  form  oi  a  man's  band,  it  is  ^ 
ihea  aSkd.  9^  pi£md^beadi  heads  bearing,  noc  abote- 

•  ^'    *    three: 
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tbree  or  four^  three  trmtke%  being  placed  aloft  of  one 
height,  are  called  crowned-beads.  Heads  having 
doubling  croches^  are  called  Jorked^ieadsi  becaufe 
the  croches  are  plaBied  on.  the  top  of  the  beam  Uke 
fcrki. 

If  you  are  afked  what  a  (lag  bears,  yoa  ^  bifly  t6 
teckon.the  croches  he  hears,  aod  a^ver  to  oatprefi  an 
odd  number :  for  if  he  has  four  croches  on  hi^  near 
bom,  an4  five  oh  his  farV  you  mud  ivf  hetioirr ieni  a 
felfe  rigbt  OD  his  near  horn-,  (for  a)i  that  a  beam  bears 
are  called  rights)^  M  but.  foisr.  on  the  near  horn  aa4 
iix  oB  C^ie  &r  horn,  you  must  fyf  hi  hears  iv^ve^  % 
double  falie  right  on  the  near  horn;  for  you  muft  not 
only  make  the  number  even^  but  alio  the  horHs  even 
with  that  diAin£tion.  .  i  '  - 


Terms  fir  flajing^  ft^t^^i*  ^^^  'cafing  all  manner  of 


Zhafes* 


Of  a  hart  and  all  manner  of  def  r»  they  fay  4,bfy  art 
Jloifh    Huntfmey  .ufi|aily  fay  ttjte  off  that  dpo^sjkin. 

Of  a  hare,'  they  fay  fiie"  is  Jiripped^  or  cafii^^  '^he  iiimc 
term  is  alfo  ufed  of  a  boar. 

A  foz»  badger,  and  all  manner  of  teroyn,  are  faid 
to  be  cafed^  beginning  at  the  fno^t,  er  liof^  of  the 
beaft,  his  ikin  being  turned  over  his  ears  down  to  the 
hody,  till  you  come  tp  t]fe  tap. 

Proper  Terms  fir  the  N^jfkf  fif  Hoimds^         / 
•  * '         '    *i  ■  ,'  . 

'WheiH  houn^  are  firft  caft  off,  and  find  feme  game, 
^r  chafe,  we  fay  they  dtallfnge. 

If  they  are  too  bufy  la^fore  they  fi^d  the  fcent  godd, 
it  is  said  thgr  hobble. 

If  they  run  it  end  ways  before  they  make  it  good, 
and  then  hold  it  together  mVTily^  they  are  faid  to  be 
in  fiill  aj, 

.^gt^p  fj^fls  ope^>.t}ie  ftring  .(or  a  gr<3rho«pd 
in  Xh  cwrfel  they  iiy.  ^^  lapft. 

When  hounds  hang  behind,  and  beat  too  muchupoQ 
tfec/qepi,  oi?  pUdfCythcy  fay,  tf^splod*. 
'  When  they  have  either  earthed  a  vermin,  or  broi^ght 
a4Mr,'J;><?i^T>  911  thq  lik;e«  to  turn.hqad  agjinft  them, 
they  are  faid  to  bay. 

Differ :ni.  Terms  fir  Hounds  and  Oreyhon}ids. 

Of  greyhounds  two  make  a  brace  i  of  "houndsf -4 
couple  I  and  of  g|:^y^ouo.dj5  thfee  make  a^  leq/b\  and  of 
hounds  a  couple  ^Hd  a  balf\  they  (ay  Tttiflip  ogrejhoundy 
and '^^  joff  a  bound.  .    .  ... 

Thqf  SlI;theVtnng,  whereina  greyhound  is  led]  a 
JS^s  iid  Jhalfof  a  hjtanr^,  a  kam^  Imm,  or  lyome.        < 

The  ercyhound  bath  hi?  collar^  and  the  hound  hb 

.^pUs:''     '     :.  ' 

Of  hpun^Js  they  ftj  *  *^^^i  of  beagles  a  pack. 
*  T^6&^ce5  are  cd!ed  entries  wheec'they  finda  deer 
fcTOa^>«W*^  liy  which  thty'gtieft  ^ 

A^&  largenefs,  and  then  put  the  hounds  or  beagles 
jChereto  lot  theur  view. 


:  A  iayir  k  a  jihce  lAe^  any  d#er  has  repo^  or 
liprbowcd.        «  :•.:•>•. 

-iJWiieii,tht  hovads  or^l>M||le0  hie  the  fcent  of  their 
<iiaA  coMnry,  at  to  hit  him  u^  the  wind,  whea  they 
&ouid  hit  it  down,  they  Ay  thej  dtuvm  a  mft. 

Whea  hounds  or  bea^los:  fake  frefli  feent,  hunting 
another  dhafe,  until  they  Aif:k  a»d  hk  it  again,  they 

When  the  hounds  or  bugles  hut  h  by  the  heel,- 
they  fay  thij  hunt  cntnUn 

When  the  chafe,  goes  off,  aadcoines.  on  again,  tra- 
¥erfing  the  fan^  ground  to  deceive  the  hoonds  or 
beagietf,  they  4^ /%  i^i^^  #^  ^'A 
•  When  they  fet  hounds  in  k-ea£ae<s,  where  they 
cxpeA  the  deer  will  come  by,  and  then  caft  them- off, 
when  the  other  hounds  are  paft  by,  they  call  that 
a  relqif.-. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  have  fini(hed  their  chafe, 
t^  t^e  death  of  wha,t  they  purfued,-  and  then  ii)  le* 
qukal,  are  fed  ^y  the  hai\ds  of  the  hnntfiyiao,  or  others 
it  is  calle4  a  x^^d^ 

When  bttntfmqip  go  4wwing  in  their  ijgrings  at  haft- 
hunting;  and  uft^ly  ^naj^e  dew.rounds,  they  v%  c^d 
ring  walks. 

When  deer  caft  their  borns^  they  are  faid '/S9  mew. 

When  a  deer  has  been  bard  huniedV  and  then  betakes 
himfelf  to  fwimming  in  any  river,  i^e.  they  fay  he  takes 


The  firft  head.of  a^£dtow  deer  is  calM  liM^raL 

Wbfin  huotfinen  endeavour  to  find  a  hart  by  the 

,  and  then  nipil  his  ftep»  to  know  whether  he  k 
great  and  long,  they  then  fay  they  kiMNr  him,  by  hia 
gait. 

When  decr^  after  ha;i(ii\g  been  hare}  ran,  turn  head 
againft  the  houhds;  they  are  (aid  to  bay. 

When  hounds  or  be^glps  run  alongj^  without  making 
iftiy  cryi  they  are  ^^d  to  'run  mute. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  at  firft  finding  the  fcent  of 
their  game,  prefently  op^n  and  cry,  they  arethen  laid 
i$  challenge. 

When  Hounds  run  a^  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  tfiey 
are  faid  to  run  riot* 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  fcent,.  and  draw  on  till 
they  rouze  or  put  uf^thc  ^afe^  they  fv  they  draw  on  the 
Jlot. 

Whei)  a  r^  crofl^s  aiy}  doubles^  it  is  csdled  Ur^mn^ 
i^  ' s.\ 

AVhen  a  hare,  as.ffwpetimcs,  (though  fcl^om)  talfes 
the  grqiiW»4»lilf^^,ii5i^^  they  t^faya^^^fiw  ta.the 

V^t^lft  '1 

When  they  beat  tl^  buOies  after  a  fox,  they  call  it 

drawing. 

When  a  bare  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in  a  foreft 
fometimts,  add  thcn.it  ftlcks  la  het  leet,  they  bf  fie 
carries. 

WlieU  a  fcoc  has  young  onea  kiihar,  that  % ^  « 
with  cub,  •:*        4  '     _      -  • 

.    When  beagka  barkaad  cry  at  theur  pnjn  noH^JlV 

they  yearth  •       .  '  .     \. . 

A  fA  male  hart  o«^  year  old,  is  cattaa-a  fyit$mt% 
A  rein  deer  is  a  beaft  like  a  hart^  but  hath  hit  head 
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fuller  of  antlers.  Thofe  engines  that  deer  are  taken 
with,  are  cr.lhd  wiles. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  are  fet  in  rcadinefs,  ex- 
pelling the  chafe  to  come  by,  and  then  caft  off  before 
the  reft  come  in,  it  is  called  a  vatintlay. 

When  they  ftart  a  hare,  they  cry  that  ikat^  or  there 
there.  ,  ' 

When  hounds  or  beaj^les  find  where  the  chafe  hath 
been,  and  make  a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  they 
call  it  a  b!eimjh. 

To  a  deer  they  fay  how. 

A  leffon  blown  on  the  horn  to  comfort  the  hounds, 
is  termed  a  colL 

A  reche^i  is  a  leffon  blown  on  the  horn. 

The  mort  or  death,  is  blown  at  the  death  of  any  deer. 

A  hind  in  the  firfl  ye  r  is  called  a  calf^  in  the  fccond 
jc^T  z  hear/ey  and  fometimes  we  fay  a  brocket^ s  fijUry 
&c.  and  the  third  year  a  <6/W. 

A  hare  is  the  firft  year  called  a  leveret^  the  fecond 
year  a  hare^  the  third  year  a  great  hare. 

The  fox  is  the  firft  year  called  a  cttb^  the  fecond  a 
fox^  the  third  year  an  c!d  fox. 

A  coney  is  called  the  fir  ft  year  a  rabbity  and  after- 
wards an  old  lOJicy, 

When  you  fee  about  twenty  deer,  of  what  fort  h- 
ever,  togtrher,  it  is  a  fnia  l  herd\  about  forty  is  a  middle 
herd\  fixty  or  eigluy  is  a  great  herd^  wheiher  they  be 
male  or  female 

Upon  view  of  a  hart,  if  he  be  a  goodly  deer,  do  not 
call  \i\mfaU\  but  great  \  and  fo  a  gieat  hi/id  znd  a  great 
buck  i  but  a  ///V  and  ccmely  doe 

When  a  deer  eateth  in  a  corn  or  grafs  field,  he  is 
faid  to  fecdy  othcrwifc  to  brcnvze ',  and  if  he  ftayeth  to 
look  on  any  tiling,  he  is  (aid  xo  JIarid  at  gaze  i  when 
he  forceih  by  upon  force,  he  trippeth  \  and  when  he  runs 
a  pace  he  flraincth. 

When  he  is  hunted  and  leaves  the  herd,  then  he 
ftngleth\  Tiud  when  he  foan'JS  at  the  mouth»  he  is  em- 
hcjfed\  when  he  fwcllcth  or  venreth  any  thing,  they  fay 
he  hath  th:s  or  that  in  the  *iv\ud\  when  he  ho  ds  out 
his  neck  at  the  full  length  inclining,  they  fay  he  is /pent  j 
6nd  being  dead,  fay  he  is  done. 

When  a  huntfman  beats  a  wood  to  find  a  chafe,  it 
is  called  drawh/g  tfthe  covert  \  and  when  he  fees  where 
any  deer  hath  been,  they  fay  here  he  breaketh.. 

When  fome  few  hounds  arc  fct  in  readinefs,  by  any 
place  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  chafe  will  pafs,  it  is 
termed  a  tw.'//////?y;  and  when  ihoy  tarry  until  the 
reft  of  the  hounds  come  in,  it  is  called  an  allay\ 
but  if  they  hold  till  the  kennel  be  pal>,  it  is  called 
a  9  clay. 

When  a  hart  enteret)\  a  river  or  pool,  wjiich  is  termed 
\ht  foil^  {vj  Jhe  d(fcend(th\  when  you  fee  h:m  ready  ro 
enter  water,  f  #y  ht proffer cih  \  and  if  he  doth  it  the  fecond 
time,  ihsn  fay  he  re-prrfferetk  \  and  after  he  h.ath  once 
dcfcendcd,  and  yoO  fee  where  he  hath  trod,  the  water 
fining  his  foorfteps,  then  fay  here  the  hart  defouIetk\  and 
the  flot  or  view  that  is  found  of  fuch  a  deer  on  the 
other  {\dc  of  the  water,  is  to  be  termed  as  a  deer  de- 
foulant  the  JoiL 

The  hart,  buck,  and  boar,  oftentimes  take  foil 
Jwiihout  being  forced,  arnd  all  other  beafts  are  only  faid 


to  take^water,  except  the  otrer^  and  he  is  faid  to  heat 
the  J! ream,  ^ 

When  they  caft  about  a  grove  or  wood  <vith  the 
blood-hound,  they  make  a  ring ;  when  they  find  where 
the  deer  hath  pafled,  and  plafti  any  bough  downwards 
for  a  mark,  then  they  fay  they  blemijh^  or  make  ble- 
mijbes,  /  .  v 

When  they  hang  up  any  paper,  clout,  or  mark,  it 
is  called  feiuellitig^  or  Jetting  of  feweh. 

When  a  hound  meets  a  chafe  and  goes  away  with  it 
far  before  the  reft,  they  i^nj  Jlje  forelcyneth. 

When  a  hound  hunts  backwards  the  fame  way  the 
chafe  is  come,  then  the/ fay  he  hunts  counter^  ^nd  if  he 
.hunt a  any  other  chafe  but  what  he  firft  undertook, 
then  he  is  faid  to  hunt  change. 

\\  hen  any  deer,  or  other  chafe,  ufeth  fubtilties  to 
deceive  the  hounds^  then  he  is  faid  to  cro/s  or  double* 

When  a  hart  or  ftag  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the 
covert,  they  fay  he  goes  to  harbour^  or  taketh  his  hold^  or 
he  cover eth  ^  and  when  he  cometh  out  again,  then  he 
difcovereth  himfclf 

'\  here  is  a  great  difference  between  the  frith  and 
X\\^  fell\  \\\z  fells  being  taken  for  xhc,  va Hies,  green 
ccmptf/iures,  and  mountains  \  and  ihc  friths  ior  Jprings 
and  coppices. 

There  is  alfo  a  difference  between  the/word  ways 
and  trenches:  for  by  the  firft  is  meant  the  high  and 
b'aten  ways  on  the  outfide  oi  a  fore  ft  or  wood ;  and 
by  the  word  trench^  a  very  fniall  way,  not  fo  com- 
monly ufed. 

There  is  likewifc  a  difference  bftwecn  a  trench  and  a 
path,  which  is  a  place  where  a  deer  has  only  left  Jlot 
or  view, 

Blemijhesj  are  the  marks  to  know  wlicre  a  deer  hath 
gone  in  or  out,  and  they  are  little  boughs  plalhed  or 
broken  to  hang  downwards  j  for  any  thing  that  is  hung 
up,  is  called  a  feweL 

Terms  in  HawkiKG,  fa'r. 

Arms  the  legs  from  the  feet  to  the  thigh. 

Bate^      }    is  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk,  when  fhe  flutters 

Baieth,  \  with  her  wings  from  the  ptrch  to  the  fift» 
endeavouring  to  fly  away. 

Bathings  is  wafliing  herfelf. 

Beaky  the  upper  crooked  part  of  her  bill. 

Beam  Fetthers^  the  long  feathers  in  the  wings. 

J?^<7V)'£/'^//^//7j,  a  brood  of  young  ones. 

BewitSy  the  leathers,  with  bells,  which  arc  buttoned 
about  the  hawk's  legs. 

Bowety    1   a  young  hawk  that  draws  any  thing  out 

Boivefsy  }  of  her  ncft,  and  endeavours  to  get  on  the 
boughs. 

Boii/mg,  is  a  hawk's  drinking  often,  and  yet  defir^s 
more. 

Brayle,  a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon  her  wing  to, 
tie  it  up. 

Branchery  a  young  hawk,  new  taken  out  of  the  neft, 
which  can  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 

CngCy  that  on  which  hawks  are  carried,  when  defigned 
for  lale.  ^^  ^ 

Canctllering  ^  or  cancellaring^  ^SftJl^S  |ft,o^ng>'^'^'  '^ 
3  R  Carrying  / 
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Carrying  :  a  hawk  is  faid  fo'  to  do,  when  flie  flies 
Jiwjy  with  her  quarry.  ^ 

A  Cc^ft  of  Hanvksy   are  two. 

Cajiing^  is  what  Is  given  her  to  purge  or  cleanfe  her 
gorge.     •  '       ^   ' 

CataraFty  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk's  eye. 
,     Cauterizing  irons^  are  ufed  in  fearinj. 
Caivking'titney  treading  or  coupling  time. 
Cherhf  is  when  (he  forfakes  her  proper  game,  and 
flies  at  crows,  pycs,   or  ,the  like,   that  crofs  her  in  her 
flight.  '  ♦ 

dap,  the  nether  part  .of  the  beak. 
Copings   \%  paring. 

Coping  v'GJis^  are  thofe  iifcd  for  coping  or  paring  her 
pounces^  or  talons^  whe;!  they  are  over-grown. 

Cowring^  is  quivering  or  fliaking,  in  teftimony  of 
.obedience  towards  th^  ohl  ones. 

Covey  of  Piirtiidges^  a  brood  that  always  accompany 
together  with  the  old  ones  till  pairing  time. 

Crabbings  is  when  hawks  that  ftand  near  one  another, 
%Ht.  '^  ' 

Qray^  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 

Crc^fjce^  a  Imall  long  line  of  fines  even  packthread, 
thnt  is  faftened  to  the  leafe  of  a  hawk,  when  flie  is 
iy-ft  lured, 

CrivetSy  1  the  fmall  black' hairs  about  the  lears  or  eye- 
CrinetSf  j  lids. 
Crock y  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 

Difciofed^  is  when  the  young  ones  jnft  peep  through 
the  Ihclls. 

Droppingy  is  when  (lie  mutcth  downwards  in  feveral 
drops,  and  not  yerking  it  ftraight  forward. 

To  Ende^vAxs   when   flie  digefleth   her  meat,  not 
To  Endue^  J  only  difcharging  her  gorge  of  it,    but 
alfo  cleanfing  her  pannel. 

Engouthy  when  the  feathers  have  black  fpots. 
To  Enfeanty  is  to  purge  her  of  her  glut  and  gleam. 
To  Enter y  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk,  when  ftie  begins 
firfttokill. 

Eyesy  a  young  hawk  juft  taken  out  of  the  nefl. 
kyrle^  the  place  where  they  build  and  hatch  their 
young. 

Fcukingy  is  wiping  her  beak  after  feeding, 
Filander^  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 
Flags y  the  (eatheis  next  the  principal  feathers  in  her 
Avings. 

Flying  on  he/ijy  is  when  flie  mifles  her  quarry,  and 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  as  crows,  pycs,  t5*f. 
Formale^  the  female  hawk. 
Formica^  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 
Frowncey  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Gleam^  a  term  ufed  after  a  hawk  hath  cad  and  gleam- 
jCth,  orthroweth  up  filth  from^  her  gorge. 

G////,  the  flimy  fubftance  that  lies  in  tlie  pnanel. 
GorgCy  tloe  crpp  or  craw  of  a  hawk,  or  other  fowl. 
Gurgiptingf  is  faid  of  a  hawk  when  <hc  is  ftiifled  up. 
Hacky  a  place  whereahawk's  meat  is  put. 
Hac  Hawky  that  is  a  tackkr. 
Hnggtird^Uaiui,    one  that   has  preyed  for  herfelf, 
andJs  taken  after  Lent. 
Jack^  a  male  hawk. 

Jijfc^^  the'fmall  ftraps  of  leather  that  arefaftened  to 
her  legs,  and  fo  to  the  Icalh,  by  the  varvels. 


To  Imp,  is  to  put  a  feather  into  a  hawk*s  wing,  in 
the  place  of  one  that  is  broken. 

^  Jnhy  the  neck  from   the  head  to  the  body,  of  any 
bird  a  hawk  preys  upon. 

Jnfertnewing,  is  from  the  firft  exchange  of  her  coat, 
till  flie  turns  white. 
To  J  oaky  is  to  fleep. 
To  Lenn^  is  hold  to  you. 

leufe,  \  the  fmall  long  leather  thong  faOened  to  tlie 
Zr/7/&,J  jeflcs,  by  which  llie  is  held  faiVonthe  fift,  it 
being  wrapt  about  the  fingd^s.  ' 

Lure,  that  which  is  caft  up  by  Falconers  to  brine  a 
hawk  down.  "•  ■ 

A  Make-Hawky      *)  an  old  flaunch  hawk  made  ufc 
A  ^mrry-Haivky  5  of  to  enter  young, 
Mailsy  the  breaft  feathers. of  a  hawk. 
Manning  a  hawk,  is  making  her  endure  company. 
To  Mantle^  is  fo  ftrctch  one  wing  after  one  leg,  and 
the  other  after  the  other. 

Mcwy  the  place  where  a  hawk  is  fet  down,  the  time 
flie  raifcth  her  feathers. 

Afewtingy  the  dung  of  long-winged  hawks^ 
Narcsy  the  little  holes  in  a  hawk's  beak, 
Pannely  the  pipe  next  her  fundanaent,  where  flie  dU 
gefleth  her  nieat  from  her  body. 

Perch ^  a  place  on  which  a  hawk  is  fet  to  refl*. 
Pelty   the  dead  body  of  any  fowl  flie  has  killed^ 
Pendant  feaihrs,  thofe  behind  the  thighs. 
Pitty  fif'glesy  a  hawk's  toe. 

/*///,  )that  which  a  ^lawk  leaves  of  her  prey  after 
Pelf\  J  ftie  is  relieved. 
The  Piny  a  difeafe  iii  hawks.    . 
Pliime,  the  general  mixture  of  colours  and  feathers, 
by  which  the  conflitution  of  a  hawk  is  knwvn. 

Plumage^  the  fmall  feathers  given  a  hawk  to  make 
her  caft. 

Pluming^  is  after  a  hawk  has  fcizcd  her  prey,  and. 
difmantles  it  of  it*s  feathers. 
Pounces  of  a  hawk,  her  claws. 
Psulty  th?it  is,  killing  poultry. 
Jfi  Pridey  is  to  be  in  good  flcfli  and  heart. 
To  Prunes,  is  to  pick  herfelf.      , 

Pz^/ <?i'/r,  a  term  ufed  when  fhc  removes  hermeat  froflt» 
her  gorge  into  Iier  bowels,  by  traverfing  with  her  body ; 
but  chiefly-  with  her  neck. 

^/arry,  tlie  fowl  a  hawk  flies  at^  cither  dead  or 
alive: 

^farry-Haivk^  an  old,  entered,  and  reclaimed 
hawk. 

To  Rake^  a  term  ufed  wh<m  flie  flies  out  too  far  from 
the  game. 

RamngCy  or  foar-ha'wk,  is  one  that  can  fly,  having 
preyed  for  herfelf. 

Ranglcy  is  when  flie  has  gravel  given  to  her  to  bring 
her  to  a  t\omach.  •      ' 

To.  Reclaim  a  Hawky  is  to  make  her  gcntic  and 
familiar. 

Retrievcy  is  when  partridges  having  been  fpr\mg,  are 
to  be  found  again. 

%o  Rouzcy  is  to  lift  up,  and  fliakc  herfelf. 
To  Ruffy  is  to  hit  the  prey,  and  not  to  tmfs  it. 
Rufter-hood,  a  large,  wide,  and  cafy  hood,  open  be- 
hind, being  the  firft  that  i>  made  u£e  of. 
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^^y  a  difeafe  la  hacvks. 

Sfil/s,   the  wings  of  ;<in  ho^^lc. 

Sear^  the  yellow  betwixt  her  beak  and  eyes. 
'  Seelifigy   is  when  bcin^  fii/1   taken  Ihe  is  blinded, 
\vith  a  thread  run  through  her  eyb-lids,  fb  that  flic  fees 
Kut  luile,  or  not  at  all,  that  flic  may  the  belter  endure 
the  hood. 

Seizings  is  when  fli?  gripes  the  prey  with  I\er  talons. 

Seftitijr  down,  is  when  fiie  is  put  into 'the  mew, 

SUce^  is  the  dung  of  a  ihorr-winged  hawk. 

S/ioft/}^  fignifi'es  ihe  mewtejch  a  good  diftance  from 
her. 

Slimcth^  that  is,  {he  mewteth  without  dropping. 

Siaufich  Hawhy  one  well  entered  for  the  game. 

Sioopifigy~\s  when  (h'e  is  aloft  upon  the  wing,  and  dc- 
fcends  to  ftrifce  the  game. 
^SufnmecJy  is  when  (lie  \s  in  all  her  plumes. 

Swivaly  that  which  keeps  a  hawk  from  twilling. 

Taffely  a  male  hawk.  • 

Ttrifjgy  is  when  you  give  her  the  leg  or  pinion  of  a 
jpigcon,  or  the  Jike,.  to  pluck  at, 

''loivercih^  is  when  flie  lifts  up  her  wings. 

Traijjy  the  tailof  a  hawk, 

Tyaln\  fi^mcib.irg  a';lvc  or  dead,  tied  to  the'liire  to 
entice  hex-  \\'\i\\  ir.  ,  " 

TVuJjing,  is  wlicn  flie  raifcs  a  fowl  aloft,  nnd  foarlhg 
Withit,  at  icngtlidercends  with  it  to  the  ground. 

Farvclsy  Kiile  filter  rings  at  the  end  of  /.//iS,  on 
Avhich  ihe  owner's  name  is  engratcn. 

Ufirccfoinicdy  is  faid  of  a  hawk  wh.llc  {lie  is  wild. 

To  U njlr tie  the  Hoed y  is  to  draw  the  llrings  that  it 
Jnay  be  in  reatiinefs  to  be  plllled  olF. 

XJnfun.mcdy  is  when  her  feathers  are  not  fully  grown. 

UriveSy  nets  to  catch  hawks  \vith. 
0   IP^eaikiT  a  Hawky    is  to  air    her.     We  have  ih- 
Terted  thefe  terms  as  a  matter  of  curioGty,  though  moft 
Tof  them  are  oblbl^te.     Se^  Hunting  Terms. 

TERRA- A-TERR  ^,  is  a  feries  of  low  leaps,  which 
a  horfe  makes  forwards,  bearing  fide-ways,  and  Work- 
ing upon  two  treads. 

In  this  motion,  a  horfe  lifts  both  his  fore-legs' at 
once  ;  and  when  thefe  arc  upon  tlie  p«int  of  defcend- 
ing  to  the  ground,  the  hinder  legs  accompany  them 
with  a  fliort  and  quick  cadence,  always  bearing  and 
ftaying  upon  the  haunches  ;  fo  that  the  motions  of  the 
hinder-quarters  are  {liott  and  quick  j  and  the  horfcf  be- 
ing always  well  prefled  and  coupled,  he  lifts  his  fore- 
legs pretty  high,  and  his  hinder-legs  keep  always  low,. 
and  near  the  ground. 

This  manage  is  called  tvrrna-tfrray  becaufe  in  this 
motion  the  horfe  does  not  lift  his  legs  fo  high  as  in 
corvets. 

TERRAIGNOL.  A  hcrfe.fo  called,  is  one  that 
tleaves  to  the  ground,  that  cannot  be  made  light  upon 
the  hand,  or  put  upon  his  haunches,  that  raifes  his 
fore- quarters  with  diiHcuhy,  that  is  charged  with 
fhoulder-,  and,  in  gaieral,  one  whofe  motions  arc  all 
lliort,  and  too  near  the  ground. 

TERRAIN,  is  the  managed  ground  upon  which 
the  horfe  marks. his  pifle  or  tread  ;  this  horfe  obfervcs 
his  .ground  well  5  he  keeps  his  ground  well  j  he  em- 


braces  iiis  ground  well ;  without  enlarging  or  narrow*- 
ing  more  to  one  hand  than  to  another. 

TERRIER.  [Hie  Leglflaturc  has  chofen  to  fpdl 
this,  Tarricr  in  the  dog  adl,  as  if  it  v\cre  rather  derived 
from  the  perfc^crancc  of  the  d6g  in  the  earth,  when  he 
i^j  in,  the  language  of  the  kennel,  Inyng  at  the  fox, 
than  his  being  always  employed, ulidcr  ground.  F6r 
T\n  etymology  foniething  cf  the  fame  kind,  fee 
Harrikr."]  A  kind  of.  mongrel  greyhoiirld,  ufed 
chiefly  for  hunting  the  fox  or  badger  ;  fo  called,  bc- 
canfe  he  creeps  into  the  ground,  as  the  ferrets  60  ii\io 
the  coney  burrows,  and  thcrtf  nips  and  bites  the  fox 
and  badger,  either  tearing  them  in  piecfcs  whh  hi? 
teeth,  or  clfe  hauling  and  pulling  them  by  foKe  otft  of 
their  lurking  holes;  or  at  leaf!  driving  them'^out  ti 
their  hollow  harbours,  to  be  taken  by  a  net,  or  other- 
wife. 

The  huntfmeh  have  commonly  a  couple  of  terflei^^ 
to  the  end  they  may  put  in  a  frefh  oiiCi  as  occaiioii 
fervcs,  to  relieve  the  other. 

The  time  proper  for  entering  thefe  terrlersis,  when 
they  are  near  a  year  old  ;  fbr  if  it  be  not  done  within 
that  time,  they  will  hardly  after  be  brought  to  take  the 
earth,  and  this  entefing  and  flc/liing  of  them  may  be 
pcrform'-'d  fcveral  ways. 

I.  ^¥hen  foxes  and  badfi^et-s  \iz<t  young  cubs,  take 
your  old  terriers,  and  enttr  them  in  the  ground  ;*  arid 
when  they  begin  to  bay,  hold  eVcr'y  one  of  your  youfig 
terriers  at  a  particular  hole  or  mouth  6f  the  earth,  that 
they  may  liften,  and  hear  the  old  ones  bay. 

After  you  have  taken  the  old  fox  6r  badger,  fo  that 
ngthing  remains  within  but  the  young  ctibs,  couple  all 
your  old  terriers,  and  put  the  young  ones  in  their 
Read  ;  encourage  them  by  crying,  to  Limy  to  him. 

And  if  they  take  ahy  young  cub  within  the  ground, 
let  them  alone  to  do  what  they  will  with  him  \  and  do 
not  forget  to  give  the  old  terriers  their  reward,  which 
is  blood  and  livers  fried  with  cheefe,  and  fgme  of 
their  greafe,  fliewing  the  heads  and  Ikins  to  encourage 
them.  • 

Another  way  is,  to  take  aft  old  fox  or  badger,  and  ' 
to  cut  his  nether  jaw  aWay,  leaving  the  tipper  to  (hew 
the  fury  of  the  bead,  though  he^an  do  no  harm  with 
h,  or  elfe  breakout  all  his  teeth;  then  dig  an  earth  in 
fome  convenient  place  in  the  ground^  making  it  wide 
enou£^h,  that  the  teri-iers  may  the  better  turn  therein, 
and  have  room  enough  for  two  to  enter. 

'Cover  the  whole  with  boards  and  turf,  firft  putting 
the  fox  or  badger  in,  and  then  your  terriers,  both  old 
and  young ;  which  \yhen  they  have  bayed  fufficiently, 
begin  to  dig  with  fpades  and  mattocks,  to  encourage 
them,  againfl  fuch  time  as  you  are  to  dig  over  them  : 
afterwards,  take  out  the  fox  and  badger,  with  the 
chumps  or  pincers,  killing  it  before  them  ;  or  let  a 
greyhound'  kill  it  in  their  fight.     See  Harriek. 

TETTER,  otherwife  called  flying-worm  or  ring- 
worm,, a  very  bad  forrance,  which  runs  up  and  dowii 
a  horfe's  body ;  from  whence  it  receives  its  name  ; 
fomerimes  proceeding  from  the  Leat  of  the  blood,  and 
engenders  a  hot  and  Iharp  humour,  and  fometimcs  from 
bad  and  foul  feeding,  and  is  moft  commonly  found  in 
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Jiis  rump,  which  runs  clown  the  joint  till  It  runs  into  the 
tail ;  and  if  it  continues  there  long,  will  turn  into  a 
canker  ;  but  yet  it  will  now  and  then  fjrtle  upon  fonie 
fiethy  part  of  the  body,  which  will  fo  trouble  him  with 
itching,  and  rubbing  againft  walls  and  pofts,  that  it 
will  bring  away  the  hair,  £kin  and  flefh;  he  will  tear 
with  his  teeth,  if  he  can  come  at  it,  the  itching  is  fo 
violent. 

This  diftemper  may  be  knowa  by  the  falling  away 
of  the  liar,  and  by  his  continu;d  rubbing  ;  but  if 
it  gels  into  the  joint,  between  the  top  of  his  rump 
and  the  tall,  then  it  is  known  by  a  fcab,  which 
you  may  feel  with  your  finger  ;  and  If  it  be  fcraped 
or  picked  away,  a  ihin  water  will  come  out  of  it 
by  degrees,  which  being  left  long  ta  run,  will,  in 
tircre,  get  into  his  tail,  and  become  a  canker^  as  aforc- 
fakl. 

Things  generally  ufed  in  the  cure  of  this  diforder, 
iire,  water  found  in  the  decayed  hollow  of  a  b.'ech- 
trec,  wherewhh  it  is  rubbed :  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  (linking  gladwin,  one  pint  of  plantain- 
water,  two  of  beef  brine,  boiled  together,  and  clarifi- 
ed^ is  good  to  kill  them  :  fo  are  many  more  things  ; 
but  particularly,  take  two  drachms  of  precipitate,  put 
into  a  fmall  ghls  vi^l,  with  fair  water,  much  more 
than  will  cover  the  powder,  and  kopt  dole  ftopped, 
with  which  wafli  it  thrice  a  day  ;  and  after  you  have 
^drcfled  the  forrance,  fhike  th:*  glai's,  and  let  it  fland 
till  next  dreffing  :  but  if  it  be  in  any  flelhy  part,  you 
may  kill  it  by  bathing  the  place  with  the  juice  of 
■fouthern  wood,  mandling,  and  rue,  of  each  a  like 
quantity,  and'  put  them  into  three  qtiarts  of  urine, 
with  two  handfuls  of  bay- fait  :  let  it  boil  till  one  qiart 
be  confumed  :  then  take  ic  off,  and  with  a  clout  iaf- 
tcncd  to  a  ftick,  wafh  tlit  forrance  very  hot,  four  or 
five  morning^s  together.     Or, 

Melt  arfenic  in  a  fire  pan  over  the  fire-;  and  when 
cold,  reduci  it  to  a  powder  j  taking  care  to  avoid  its 
fumes  whde  melting,  and  the  powder  when  pound'ngj 
fcratch  the  wart  or  tetter  till  it  bleeds,  and  apply  a 
flnall  quantity  of  powder,  which,  without  repeating  the 
application,  wilhgenemlly  remove  the  blemilh. 

THIGHS  OF  A  liORstMAN,  the  effect  of  the  rider's 
.  thigh  is  one  of  the  aiJs  that  fervcb  to  m  ikc   a   horfe 
work  vigor ?ufly  in  the  manage. 

As  Toon  as  the  horfcman  clofes  with  his  thii^hs,  you 
fee  the  horfe  is  enlivened  and  alarmed,  a;  preparing 
himfelf  for  doing  what  is  demanJed  of  him,  aud  dif- 
poling  himfelf  for  the  manage.  . 

T$  THROW  OFF,  to  b-g*n  trying  for  a  fox  or 
hare  when  the  hounds  come  to  the  prt-determined 
fpot. 

THRUSH,  formerly  called  TiTROsTrE  :of  this  bird 
there  are  five  forts  j  I.  The  millle-thrufh,  which  is 
mi^ch  biggrrand  larger  than  any  of  the  others ;  her 
food  far  dilferent,  and  very  few' of  them  to  be  fecn  ; 
and  though  flie  is  exceeding  beautiful,  yef  flie  fmgs 
but  little,  except  ihe  breeds  near  a  place  where  is  a 
quantity  of  miflitOJ»  am'.,  if  i:  be  poffible,  in  a  thicket 
or  \n  fome  pit  ;  for  fhe  is  a  very  melancholy  fort  of 
bird  :  (he  makes  as  large  a  nefl  as  tlie  j.iy,  and  lays  as 
big  an  egg.  building  the  outilte  commonly  with  rotten 
heaps,  and  the  infidc  wi:h  dead  gafs,  .hay,  or  ino<\ 


that  flic  peals  from  trees:  flic  fcldom  lays  above  five 
eggs,  but  mofl  commonly  four  :  breeds  but  twice  a 
year  i  has  three  young  ones,  never  more  thah  four^ 
feeds  all  her  youu,*  ones  with  the  berries  of  miflctoc, 
and  nothing  elfc,  as  can  be  perceived  \  for  which 
reafon,  fome  efteem  the  fle(h  of  the  thrulh  as  an  ex- 
cellent rem.dy  againft  convuliions  and  the  falling 
ficknefs.  The  young  birds  of  ihis  kind,  taken  about 
fourteen  days  old,  a  e  eafy  to  be  brought  up,  being 
very  hardy ;  they  are  fed  with  bread,  hemp  feed,  and 
a  little  (heep'.s-hcart  between  whiles.  But  their  fong 
is  confufcd  and  ramb.ing,  not  lavifli,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  worth  rearing,  -yet  they  will  breed  like 
pigeons,  if  rightly  managed. 

1  The  northern  thrulh  or  field-fare,  which  cotncs 
to  us  after  Michaelmas,  continues  all  winter,  and  de- 
parts the  firft  of  March  j  his  food  i$  hips  and  hawt  in 
hard  weather  :  and  in  open  weather,  worms  anJ  young 
grafs,  lying^  altogether  upon  meadow  and  paflurc- 
grounds :  they  come  in  very  great  numbers,  and  _lfc> 
go  away  in  flocks  :  their  breeding- place  is  afligned  k> 
be  near  i\\<*  fea  fiJe  in  Scotland,  where  they  arc  in 
abundance,  and  have  young  three  or  four  times  every 
year :  they  may  be  taken  by  bird-lime  ^  and  arc  better 
for  the  fpit  than  the  cage,  being  excellent  meat  when 
very  fat,  which  is  in  hard  weather;  but  in  open  wea- 
ther their  flefh  is  bitter,  and  not  worth  eating. 

3.  I  he  wind  thrulh,  which  co  nes  along  with  the 
laft  mentioned  bird,  but  fhe  is  much  fmaller,  with  a 
dark  reJ  under  wing  :  fhe  breeds  in  woods  and  fha^s,. 
as  the  iong-thrufh.  in  ScottarKi  "docs,  and  has  an  in- 
different long,  far  exceeding  the  two  former:  in  Janu- 
ary, in  fine  weather,  the  fuo-fhining,.  they  viil  get  a 
great  many  together  upon  a  tree,  and  fing  two  or  three 
hour.",  yet  ihcy  are  not  melodious,  and  f»>  not  worth 
the  pains  of  k'^eping,  efpeciJly  fmce  they  will  not  fihg 
above  three  mcmtlvj. 

4.  The  wood  fong  thrufh,  which  is  a  very  choirc 
fong-blfd,  for  the  great  v  iriciy  of  his  notes,  for  b- 
viihn^fs  in  his  fong,  ami  for  his  continuing  longer 
than  any  bird  in  fong,  it  being  at  Icail  nine  months 
in  the  year.  The  hen  builds  her  neft  the  beginning  of 
March,  upon  il»e  fbun^p  of  an  oid  tree  or  fide  of  the 
coppice  by  a  flitch,  according  as-  llie  finds  food,  and 
fluti'  moft  convenient  for  her  building,  as  alfo  meat 
for  her  young.  She  fafldons  her  n<:\\  round  and 
deep,  with  mufs,  or  dry  grafs  ;  and  when  /lie  !us 
completed  the  firll  part,  Ihe  woudcrftilly  and  after  a 
moii  exquifite  manner,  daubs  the  inliJc  with  a  f5rt 
of  earth  called  loam;  doing  it  fo  fnooth  and  even, 
and  all  with  her  bill,  that  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man 
to  perform  the  like  with  any  tooU  :  whereas  this  bfrJ 
commonly  leaves  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  her  ncfl  in 
the  middlej^  it  is  fuppofcd  to  be  to  this  end,  that  it 
may  not  be  drowned  upon  any  fudden  violent  Iho^v- 
ers,  or  long  continuance  of  rain  ;  they  generally,  breed 
three  times  a  year,  if  they  meet  with  no  diflurbancc 
OP  cafualties  by  the  way  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  fitic 
and  vifarm,  they  go  very  foon  to  nefl.  The  firrt  com- 
monly  is  hatched  in  April,  and  fometimes  the  lailcr 
end  of  March,  the  fccond  in  May,  and  the  third  in 
June  ;  biit  tlie  firft  birds  generally  prove  the  floutcil 
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and  bcfr :  they  may  be  taken  from  the  neft  at  fourteen 
(lays  old,  but  mull  be  kept  warm  and  neat,  not  let- 
ting them  (it  upon  their  dung,  if  it  fall  into  their  neft, 
but  to  order  it  fo,  they  may  dung  over  their  neft, 
while  they  are  young  and  faiall.  '1  hey  fliould  be  fed 
with  raw  meat,  and  fome  bread  chopped  and  mixed 
together  with  hempfecd  bruifed  j  which  bread  is  to  be 
Vet  and  mingled  with  tbc  meat.  When  they  begin  to 
be  well  feathered,  put  therti  into  a  large  cage,  with 
fome  dry  mofs  in  .the  boaom,  and  let  them  have  two 
or  three  perches,  that  they  may  fit  and  lie  atpleafure; 
for  if  not  kf  pt  clean,  they  arc  fnbjeft  to  the  cramp, 
and  will  never  fing,  nor  delight  in  themfelvcs :  you 
niay>  by  degree?,  leave  off  giving  the  fheep's  heart, 
for  bread  and  hempfeed  will  do  ;  but  be  fure  to  let 
them  hawe  frefh  water  twice  a  week,  that  they  may 
hatha  and  prune  then^felves. 

5.  The  heath- thru (li,  the  fmalleil:  of  the  three  forts 
we  ba^e  in  England,  anJ  is  known  by  his  dark  breaft  : 
in  fome  countries  they  are  called  Mavifcs  ;  for  they 
differ  in  their  colour,  ibng,  and  way  of  breedmg  : 
the  cock-heath  thrufli  hath  much  fwceteu  notes  than 
the  wood  fong  thruflt,  is  ncftter  in  his  plume,  and  fo 
to-be  preferred  befow  him.  The  hen* builds-  by  the 
heath-fide,  either  in  a  furze-bulh,  or  by  a  ditch  fide, 
in  the  fhimp  of  an  old  hawthorn^  and  fddom  haunts 
the  wooils  and  (haws,  as  the  other  doe«  ;  her  neft  is 
very- difficult  to  be  found,  which  fhc  builds  whh  long 
green  ground  mofs,  making  it  much  deeper,  and  lefs 
thati  the  former  5  fhe  begin;  not  to  hatch  till  the 
middle  of  April  ^  breeds  twice  a  year,  and  is  a  fine, 
fume,  neat  bird,  if  well  M^  and  kept  clean  from 
c!ung  and  vrrmin.  Her  young  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  every  rcfpeft  after  the  fame  manner  as  is^  here  or- 
dered for  the  otlKT  fort. 

There  are  fever^l  methods  laid  down  to  diftlnguifli 
the  tock  from  the  hen  :  but-  to  avoid  neeclefs  particu- 
lar;^ Br(k  view  his  gullet  whether  it  be  white,,  with 
black  ftreaks  on  each  fide;  then  if  he  bach  l^rge  and 
black  fpots  upon  his  breafl,  and  the  colour  of  his  head 
of  a  light  ihining  brown,  with  black  flrcaks  under  ihe 
rye,  and  upon  the  pinion  of  the  wing  ;  if  you  find 
thefe  marks,  you  are  right  in  your  clM>ice:  but  if  yow 
.would  not  fail,  bring  up  the  whole  brood,  and  as  you 
will  find  in  a-  fhort  time  after  they  feed  themfeives, 
that  they  all  record  to  themfelvcs;  yet  take  notice^ 
that  the  hcndv>esit  with  fhort  caiehesandjcrks,  and  con- 
tinues k  not  long  ;  whereas  the  cock  is  full,  and  5 on 
perceive  his  gullet  to  extend  much  more  than  the 
other.-,  and  to  ling  much  oftcner  than  the  hen.  Hiiv- 
ing  made  this  obfervation  two  or  three  times,  take 
l^m  out  of  the  cr.gc,  mtrk  him,  and  then  p.ut  kim  in 
again. 

TICK,  an  infirmity  in  a  horfc,  when  he  preflcs  the 
9dgc  of  t'  c  manger -with  his  upper  ttcih,  and  gives  a 
hind  orbelch.  through  the  throat,  by  which  means  lie 
l«fcs  part  of  his  oats, 

TICKLISH  i!^  THE  Manage,  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
Ucklifh,  that  is,  too  tender  upon  the  fpur,  and  too 
fcnfible,  that  docs  not  freely  fly  the  fpurs,  but  in  fome 
cneaiure  rcfii\s  them,  throwing  himfclf  np,  when  they 
come  n^ar  ^nd  prick  hi^  ikin,  ... 


TIRING.  If  this  befal  a  horfe  In  travelling,  or  a 
l;unt:ng-match,  or  the  likp,  the  befl  helps  you  can 
give  him,  is  warm  wine  to  drink,  and  bleed  him  in 
the  mou:h,  and  to  let  him  lick  up  and  fwallow  the 
fame;  and  if  there  are  nettles,  to  be  had  where  you 
are,  rub  his  mouth,  and  (heath  him  wciLwith  them, 
an«l  afterwards  ride  him  gently  to  his  ref^ing  place, 
and  fet  him  up  w;^rra,  and  before  you-  go  to  bed  give  . 
him  half  a  dozen  fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  with  as  much 
provender  as  he  will  eat :  the  next  morning  rub  his* 
leg«;  with  flieep's  foot  oil,  and  it  will  caufe  a  frelh 
agiiity  in  his  limbs. 

Some  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  necfc  vein,  and  the* 
next  day  give  him  a  clyfter,  with  an  oimcc  and  a  half 
offal  polycreflum,  and  afterwards  caufe  himtodrinlc 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  olive-oil,  and  keep  him  bridled: 
for  two  hours  after. 

Tl  !'•     A  little  horfc,  and  fome  call  a  horfc  of  a 
middle  fize  a  double  tir. 

Tir-LARK.    Tlmi>ird  is  fhort  in  his  fong,  and 
no  variety  in  it^  yet  iome  fancy  him  for  his  whiik'mg, . 
turning  and  chewing,   iingtng.mofl  like  the- canary- 
bird  of  any.  bird  whaifoeven     He  commonly  appears 
the  bcginnmg  of  April,  and  leaves  us  at  the  begmniug  . 
of  Septembers 

When  they  are  talcen,  they,  arc  fed  as  the  night- 
ingale is ;  they  mufl  be  crammed  at  firft,  for  they  wilt 
not  feed  then^clves,  by  reaion  they  alwa/i  feed  pn. 
live  meat  in  the  field  ;  foe  which  caufe  he  is  unae* 
quaimed  with, the  meat  we  offer  him  :  when  he  comes, 
to  feed  of  himfelf,  he  wilk  eat  what  the  wood-lark . 
eats,  or  almoil  any  other. 

'J'here  is  no  taking  the  old  ones  but  with,  a  net,  fuch 
as  all  other  birds  are  catched  with^ 

'J  his -bird  breeds  about  the  latter  end  of  ApHly  or 
beginning  of  May,  and  builds  her  nefl  on  the  ground 
by  fome  pond-iide,  or  ditch-fide,  or  in  a  garden  in* 
high  grafs, .  and  makes  her  nefl  of  dead  grafs  and  a 
few  fmall  roots  ; .  commonly  lays  fix  eggs,  or  five  at 
leaft,  and  has  her  young  by  the  middle  of  May,  which 
(he  feeds  with  caterpillars  and  flies* 

Thefe  birds. arc  very  eafiiy  bcought  up,  being  hardy, , 
and  not  fubjeftxo  cold  sand  crampis  as  otlier  birds  arc, 
but  live  long  d  prefer vc J  with  care^ 

TOE  BhFORE,  AND  Quarter  BEHIND,  (with  Far- 
>icrs,)  a  rule  which  they  obferve  in  (hoeing  horfes,  or, , 
as  it  is  commonly  exprcfl^d,  befort^.  hehindy  and  heb'md 
before. 

By  toe  before  is  meant,  that  you  may  give  the  naib  . 
-a  good  hold  upon  the  toe  of  thciorc  feet  ;  bccaufe 
there  the  horn  is  very  thick,  which  it  is  not  in  the  quar- 
ters of  t  before  feet,  for  theic-the  horn  is  thin, and  yoii^ 
would  hazard  the  pricking  the  horfe.       5«'^  Quarteh 

BEHIND  AND  OpENINO  A  HoRS£*S  HeELS.. 

TONGUE  OF  A  HoksE,  fhoald  be  fmidly  opdfc  ft 
wih  be  difiicult  to  keep  the  bit  from -prefling.it; 'which, 
caufing  the  tongue  to  extend  over  his  bars-and  to  cover 
them,  will  render  his  feeling  of  the  prcfTurc  of  the 
bit  dull,  by  hindering  its  operation  and. edid  upon  tbc 
bars. 

TONGUE- HURT,  is  what  brfals  a  horfc  by -acci- 
dent, or  by  a  bit,  halter,  prxhc  lUte»yLVjW\^\ 
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tor  tliecure ;  fome  boil  *vatcr  in  leaves  of  wootl-bine, 
puaiioDic,  blackberry  and  knot  graJs,  with  iomc  honey, 
i^ddmg  a  Uttk.  alum  j  with  this  ihry  wafh  the  horlc's 
lore  of  his  tongue  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  clout 
tied  tp  a  piece  of  ftick,  the  liquor  being  Ickcwnnii. 

Or  anoint  with  met  rofatum  ;  but  whenever  you 
cjrcfs  cither  tongue  or  mouthy  do  not  fail  to  tie  the 
horfe  up  to  the  rmrk  for  an  hour  after  it. 

Some  take  red  honey,  the  marrow  of  pork  powdered, 
quick  lin^e  and  pepper,  made  into  line  powder,  of  each 
a  like  quantity,  and  boil  them  together  till  they 
come  to  an  ointment,,  and  rub  the  part  witii  it  twice  ar- 
day 

TQP-ANGLING,  \vith  a  worm,  requires  a  line 
vithout  float  or  lead.  'I  he  bait  luuit  be  drawn  up  and 
down  thcfiJreqmon  the  lop  of  the  water.  This  method, 
fhould  only  be  ufed  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the 
water  clear  i  it  ts  fomctiiues  fuccefsful  in'  filhing  for  a 
trout  and  falmon-rmelts. 

TORCHENiSS,  is  a  long  Aick  with  a  hole  at  tlie 
end  of  it,  through  wliich  we  run  a  ilrap  of  leather  ;  the 
two  ends  of  whicli  Wng  tied  together,  ferve  ta 
'ftraigbten  clofely  and  tie  up  a  horfc*s  nofe,  as  long  as 
fhc  ilickisilavjcd-u^Hjn  the  halter  or  fnaffle. 

This  is  done  to  keep  the  horfe  from  being  unruly 
■'^hen  theyj  ga  to  drds  him,  or  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion. 

TOWRUS  (wHth  Hunters),  a  roebuck,  eager  for  co- 
'|>ulation,  b.faid  to  go  to  his  towriis., 

T^ACE  OF  A  Hare,  is  her  footing  in  thefnow, 
dlftinit  from  her  other  treadings,  called  doubling, 
foring,  and  pricking. 

TK:ACES>  arc  alfo  the  treads  of  rnvenolis  beafls, 
or  wolves,  wild  bears.  Sec. 

TRACK  [with  Huntfmen]  the  footing  of  a  wild. 
hour. 

'  TRAILING.  For  trailing  no  rules  can  J>c  laid 
down  with  certainty,  it  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
tLunifman,'  and  his  juft  knowledge  oi  the  fcveral  good 
and  bad  properties  of  his  dogs.  A  kennel  of  the  beft 
hounds  in  Great-Britain  are  not  all  aUke :  fome  zrt 
good  for  trailing  and  fiarting  ;  others  excellent  when 
th£  hare  is  on  foot  ;  others  again,  for  hitfing  off  de- 
faults, running  the  double,  or  hot  foil,  or  making 
good,  the  bard  ways. 

Some  huntfmen,  the  inftant  they  find  where  a  hare 
has  relicvecj,  troid)le  thenvfelves  not  at  all  about  trailing 
to  her,  but  proceed  with  the  company  to  threfhing  the 
hedges  for  a  wide  compafs,  many  of  whom,'  being  fo 
fparipg  of  their  pains,  a$  often  beat  over,  as  beat  a 
hare  up.  But  tratling  fairly  and  (larting,  is  the  bicefjb 
part  of  the  trhole  pafUme,  provided  wind  ajid  weather 
permit. 

It  is  an  undetermined  point  at  trail  or  cold  hunting, 
whether  Lbc  dogs  challeiige  from  any  particular  effluvia 
.  that' tranfpircd  from  the  feet  of  a  hare,  or  remains  of 
breath,  that  in  her  feeding  and  excrcife  intermixed 
with  and  foiled  the  p^fture  and  herbage.  Was  it  from 
the  foot  alone,'  the  moifl  path  would  be  eafier  to  chaU 
lenge  upon  than  the  verdant  fward. 

If  the  hounds  challenge  on  the  relief.  It  is  a  point  of 
iudgment  not  to.  kt  them,  puzzle  andilick^  but  to  rate 


them  together,  and  to  inake  it  good  round  tixi  fences 
the  fooner  the  .Ixtrer.  Now  the  huntfman  mufl  de- 
pend abColutely  on  \\\s  dog>  j  the  tender-nofcd  hound 
generally  hits  at  lirlV,  and  is  vtry  often  unjuilly  deemed 
a  bah'v)!er,  beoapfc  a  tougher  dog  does  not  nj/ke 
gootl  what  he  opens  upon  5  whereas  the  diftcrcnce 
too  often  13,  that  one  hound's  nofe  is  fo  cxqui- 
fitcly  delieaic,  as  to  enjoy  a  fcent  twice  as  flalc  as 
another. 

Ojilrve  fome  one  or  two  open  cheerily,  the  whole, 
pack  runs  in,,  not  one,  for  want  of  equal  talents,  ap- 
proves. But  astl  cy  proceed  to  warmer  fcent,  if  others 
gravely  undertake  to  peru(c  the  cafe,  and,  oh  due  con- 
iiJeration,  challenge  but  in  fingle  notes,  the.  whole 
kennel  from  every  quarter  hurry,  and  with  general 
yelp  confirm  the  report  5  whilft  the  afEduous  huntf- 
man, glad  at  heart,  in  or^itory-of  his  own,  proclaims  it 
good. 

It  is  furprifing  what  a  notable  confidence  prcHdes 
among  hound*-.  In  proportion  to.  the  reality  of  each 
other's  aflurances.  "J  he  moil  rigid  fincere  perfon 
upon  the  earth,  cannot  detefl  or  lefs  credit  the  no- 
torious cheat  or  liar,  than  a  flauiich  hound  one  that 
opens  falfe^  or  fpends  his  toiigue  free  to  little  pur- 
p  fe. 

The  notes  of  tjie  liotmds  are  certain  languag<S 
in  the  ears  of  the  huntfman,  and  what  he  depends 
upon  more  than  the  judgiiieiit  of  all  his  friend?  in  the 
field. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  a  hare  ha^  becri 
gone  to  form,  do  they  more  or  lefs  aflure  him  of  their 
likelihood  to  flart.  At  the  mofl  diflant  part  of  her 
morning's  excrcife,  \vhen  the  tendered  nofcd  dog  can 
but  touch  of  the  fcent,  the  true  mufical  hound  opens 
finglc :  perhaps  a  long  holding  note,  or  (according  to 
the  dog)  only  what  fome  people  call  a  chop.  As  th^y 
gather  on  towards  her,  e  ich  old  fophifler  confirms 
his  opinion  by  an  additional  note,  and  doubles  his  ton-* 
guc.  When  near  her  form,  and  the  fcent  lies  warm 
and  flrong,  all  double  and  treble  their  notes. 

Beware  of  the  counter  trailing,  which  may  happen 
when  dogs  are  cafl  off,  fo  as  to  challenge  about  the 
middle  of  her  works,  or  nearer  the  form  than  the 
feed  ;  there  the  fcent  lies  fo  equal,  that  the  dogs,  over 
eager  and  bnfy,  often  liit  the  hcelway,  or  draw  amifs  ; 
this  the  huntfman  miifl  judge  of  by  the  notes  his  dogs 
firll  challenge  in.  If  they  double  and  carry  it  on 
counter,  they  will  foon  fignify  their  error,  by  opening 
only  fingle  ;  for  inflead  of  the  fcent  lying  hotter,  and 
increafing  upon  their  nofcs,  it  is  the  contrary,  and 
dwindles  to  no  fcent  at  all. 

Young  hares  tread  more  deep  and  heavy  tliaa  old 
ones,  becaufe  the  younger  they  are  the  weaker  the 
joints.  At  full  moon  they  make  moft  work,  and  go  a 
great  diflance,  relieving  upon  any  fort  of  feed  j  c\'pt^ 
cially  that  which  grows  within  fhade  of  the  hcdge-rows 
and  trees.  At  this  time  the  buck  and  do6  often  aflb- 
ciate  together. 

About  this  time  the  huntfman,  if  he  is  clever  an.d 
lucky  in  this  particular,  it  not  only  proceeds  from  jtf- 
teem,  but  that  defirable  token  of  it,  field  money,  which 
makes  many  a  man  negk&  his  dogs  too  much)  Ia  good 
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traij,  to  myope  about  in  tlie  hedges  and  brakes,  in  ex- 
pe<ftation  of  a  fo-ho  !  To  cfpy  a"  hare  no  rnles  can  be 
laiJ  down,  (he  g(merally  forms  unccrrani ;  wliofoever 
looks  for  her,  niuft  have  the  idea  of  a  hare  fcatcd 
ftrongly  p'Oured  in  his  mind. 

They  very  fehlom  chuft  to  form  in  high  woods  in 
autumn,  becaufc  the' leaves,  acorns,  and  beech -maft, 
Ttrc  continually  falling  v  and  in  wet  weather  di'ops  from 
the  trees  difturb  them.  They  rather  in-efer  the  dry 
brake,  hedge,  or  ftubble. 

In  January,  February,  and  March,  gentlemen  hunt 
in  fome  parts  till  the  twenty  fifth,  the  feat  moft  un- 
certain, and  wander  fuch  a  vail  circuit,  an  indifierent 
buptfirvan  may  trail  all  day  longj  and  not  lUrt.  What 
adds  to  their  uncert;iin  forn.ing.  befidc:s  the  feafon  of 
bHckmg,  is,  they  arc  fo  liable  under  warm  dry  hedges 
and  brambles  to  be  peftered  with  pifmires,  or  molefted 
with  vipers,  and  fuch  vermin,  that  they  prefer  the 
open  ficlJs  and  plowed  lands. 

The  huntfiuan  (houtd  now  lay  in  his  dogs  well  ;  ra* 
ther  whifpcr  than  bdlow  to  them,  till  they  undertake 
k,  and  go  on  full  cry.  Follow  at  a  duediftance,  and, 
as  occafion  require?,  rccheat  them  :  if  you  have  not  a 
horn,  call  them  two  or  three  times  together,  foftly  ! 
foftly  !  for  nought  but  general  emulation  reigns ;  fire 
with  fon,  and  fon  with  lire  contend  ;  impetuous  drive 
the  dogs.  Beware  the  inexperienced  ff^ortfrnan,  whe- 
ther on  foot  or  horfcback,  be^ure  check  his  forward- 
nefs  J  many  people  think  a  chief  part  of  huntinrj  con- 
fifts  in  hallooing  loud,  and  running,  or  riding  hard, 
but  they  are  miftaken  ;  and  fuch  perfons,  gentle  or 
fimplc,  muft  not  be  offended  if  the  huntfman  fvvcars 
at  them  ;  he  has  a  right  to  do  fo.  No  tongue  can  be 
allowed  but  his,  nor,  at  this  time,  no  foot  more  for- 
ward than  his  own. 

A  clofencft  on  the  dogs,  it  is  well  known,  hurries 
them  too  much,  being  apt  of  themfelvcs,  in  their  firft 
heat  of  mettle,  to  ovcrlhoot  the  game.  Many  hours 
fad  fport  has  happened  from  driving  the  hounds  too 
faO,  and  confounding  them  with  the  hallooing  of  the 
company,  or  a  noify  blockhead  of  a  huntfman  or 
^yhipper-in. 

As  pufs  takes  her  circuit,  judgment  is  often  made  of 
her  gender.  A  buck  gives  fufcipion  by  beating  the 
hard  paths,  ftony  highways,  and  taking  a  ring  of  a 
large  extent  in  proportion  to  the  compafs  of  his  feed 
and  exereife,  which  may  be  gucfTcd  at,  from  the  c^an- 
tity  of  ground  the  dog  trailed  over..  It  being  worthy 
of  notice,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  the  chafe,  a  hare  will 
go  over  great  part  ot  the  trailed  land, and  ▼ifit  her  works 
of  the  prtcetiing  night  and  morning,  unlefs  flie  takes 
f  ndway^,  which  after  a  ring  or  fo,  a  buck  is  apt  to  do  •, 
and  loiter  a  vail  way  onfrelh  ground,  without  oft'ering 
to  return.. 

The  doe  now  and  then  doubles  in  a  fbort  fpace,  and 
fddom  holds  an  end,  unlefs  knit ;  or  at  the  end  erf  the 
icafon  has  kindled.  At  fuch  times  fhe  often  runs  for- 
ward \  and  fcarcc  ever  returns  to  her  young,  or  cf- 
capes  with  life  5  being  naturally  weak  and  unfit  for  fa- 
tigue* 


Yet,  notwhhftaniling  all  that  can  be  advanced;  both 
fexrs  regulate  their  conducSt,  much  according  to  the  fea-» 
fon  and  weather.  After  a 'rainy  night,  -m  a,  woody 
country,  neither  buck  nor  doe  cares  to  keep  the  covtrt, 
the  wet  and  drops  that  bang  on  the  fprays  offend  tlieni : 
therefore  they  hold  the  higliways  or  (tony  lanes  ;  for  as 
the  fcent  naturally  lies  ftrong,  they  beat  the  roads  that 
take  the  leaft :  not  that  a  hare  judges  upon  what  foil 
the  fcent  lies  wcakeft,  it  is  her  ears  that  chiefly  .dircft . 
her  ;  for  the  hounds  being  oftener  at  default  op  the 
hard  paths  than  the  turf,  ihe  finds  herfelf  not  fo  clofely 
purfued,  by  being  not  much  alarmed  with  the  con- 
tinued cry  of  the  dogs  at  her  heels.  The  hrgcrthe 
cry,  the  more  (he  is  terrified,  and  fafler  ilic  fpeedst 
the  certain  effe(Sl  of  which  is  a  heart  broken  fooocr 
than  with  a  kennel,  in  number  and  goodnefs  equals 
that  fpent  their  tongiies  Icfs  (ree. 

The  fame  principle  dircifts  her  to  feek  the  covert  in 
autumn,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  wind  bleak  and 
cold  at  north  or  eaft  5  then  pufs  runs  the  paths  that  are 
covered  with  leaves,  which  arc  fo  continually  falling 
and  blowing  about,  the  beft  hound  can  make  but  little 
of  her ;  therefore  her  alarms  being  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, but  feJdom  and  fliort,  Ihe  rcfts  contented 
where  (lie  is  lead  difturbed. 

If  a  hare  is  trailing  to  form,  on  that  depends  great, 
part  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  hunt  if  fhe  is  beat  up  ;  the" 
firll  ring  is  a  foundation  for  the  fucceeding  paftime, 
all  the  tucks  and  doubles  fhe  afterwards  makes,  being, 
in  a  great  meafure,  like  the  firfV, 

According  to  the  ground  fhe  runs,  the  fieldmen*  arc 
to  flation  thcmfelves  •,  no  two  are  to  fland  prating  toge- 
ther 5. let  each  purfue  the  method  he  thinks  beft  for 
aflifting  the  dogs,  and  his  o^vn  diverfion.  'Hiis  is  the 
time  to  give  proof  cf  good  judgment. 

If  any  pcrfons  arc  lying  back,  or  guarding  the  foil, 
it  is  reconuiiended  to -fland  alone,  as  quiet  and  private 
as  pofHble.  Above  all,  obferve  the  wind.  Whoever 
fits  in  the  wind,  a  hundred  to  one  he  does  not  foe  tlte 
hare,  unlefs,  at  a  great  diilance,  flie  drops  back,  Or. 
leaps  afide,  for  the  reafons  before  ofeierved. 

On  fight  of  the  hare,  and  (lie  happens  to  quat,  filenee 
will  be  an  argument  of  great  prudence  :  if  the  dogs  are 
at  default,  let  them  remain  fb,  but  if  flje  goes  for- 
ward and  will  fpeed,  the-  fingle  view-halloo,  if  the 
huntfman  is  within  hearing,  is  allowable,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  give  him  information  what  part  the 
bears  for. 

Beware,  above  all  things,  tl>e  vile  pra<5!?cc  of  halloo- 
ing off  the  hounds,  to  lay  them  in  after  a  view  ;  leav- 
ing unhunted  ground  is  the  word  thing  that  can  poflibly 
happen.  Befides,  it  not  only  fpoils  the  dogs,  and  ac- 
cujlcais  them  at  every  fault  to  liflen  for  the  halloo^ , 
but  i;  is  foul  fport  and  condemnable. 

By  this  means,  if  fhe  doubles,  he  will  certainly  prick 
her  upon  fome  of  thofe  places  again  and  again >  and  be 
of  Cngular  ufe  to  tl\e  hounds,  in  drawing  the  hot  foiU 
As  he  pricks  bcr^  let  hiin  bruHi  it  out,  aad  re*ilnoorb 
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tlic  pluccs;  this  is  the  bcft  method  of  treating  a  foil, 
31  nd  if  done  with  judgment,  no  hare  thnt  holds  hrr 
foifing  can  efcape,  if  the  huntfman  is  allowed  to  put  it 
in  pr?6Vice. 

It  is  a  rule  among  fpoftfrnen,  when  a  hare  runs  the 
double,  to  fet  people  to  it  baclcw;\rds,  in  order  to  meet 
Jind  oblige  her  to  take  frefh  ground,  the  confequence 
of  which  often' has  been,  that  having  m^t  and  hooped 
her,  (he  has  redoubled  back  a  .few  rods,  and  leaped 
oflFinto  fome  hedge  or  brake,  and  there  quat,  till  the 
dogs  (confounded  in  the  midft  of  two  equal  burning 
heats)  pafs  her,  and  come  to  the  dead  default. 

TRAIN  SCENTS  [wiih  Hunters]  a  dead  hare  or 
cat  dragged  along  the  ground  for  the  training  of 
liounds.  A  piece  of  rufly  bacon,  or  red  herring,  will 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  A  nobleman,  well  known  at 
the  beginning  of  the  4aft  century  as  a  patron  of  genius, 
had  engaged  all  the  gentlemeti  in  the  field  to  dine 
with  him  after  hare  hunting  ;  but  the  hare,  contrary 
to  her  ufual  cuftom,  having  taken  an  end,  was  killed 
fo  far  from  home,  that  moft  of  the  company  began  to 
•excuic  thcmfelves,  when  his  lordlhip  ordered  one  of 
his  iervants  to  lie  the  dead  hare  to  his  whip,  and  going 
behind  a  hedge  to  fet  otF  homewards,  dragging  it  all 
the  way,  and  when  he  had  gotten  a  lutncicnt  diftance 
-the  view-halloo  \vas  given,  and  1  he  hounds  drew  i  he 
-whole  party  to  the  nobleman's  hall  door  without  any 
reluctance. 

TRA  MEL,  a  machine  for  teaching  a  horfe  to 
amble,  which  is  formed  after  the  following  man- 
-ner^ 

The  fide  ropes  nfnift  l-^e  made  of  the  bed,  fineft,  and 
^Arongeft  packthread,  fuch  as  Turkey  thread,  and 
twilled  by  the  rope- maker  into  a  dedicate  ftrong  cord, 
yet  muft  not  be  above  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  jack 
line,  with  a  noofe  or  loop  at  each  end,  as  ftrong  as 
pofliblc  can  be  made  5  neither  fhould  they  be  t willed 
too  hard,  but  gentry  and  wkh  a  yielding  quality, 
which  will  bring  the  motion  more  eafily  on,  and  pre- 
vent the  tramel  from  breaking. 

The  fide  ropes  muft  be  in  length  thirty-fix   inches 
ft  r  a  horfe  of  an  ordinary  ftature,  and  cither  longer 
or  (liorter,  according  to  his  fizc,  and  fo  equal  one 
whh    another,    that    you   cannot   difcern    any    dif-, 
ference, 

I.  The  hofe,  which  muft  be  placed  in  the  fmall 
of  the  fore-leg,  and  the  fmall  of  the  hinder-Ug 
above  the  pa^ern  joint,  muft  be  made  of  fine  girth- 
web,  that  is  foft  and  pliant,  and  joined  with  double 
cotton. 

Over  the  eirth-web  muft  be  faftened  ftrong  tabbs 
of  white  neat  s-leather  well  tallowed,  fuited  to  an  even 
length,  and  ftamped  with  holes  at  equal  diftances, 
"which  may  pafs  through  the  noofes  of  the  fide-r».\>es, 
and  be  made  longer  or  Oiorter  at  plcafure,  with  very 
ftrong  buckles. 

Thefe  hofe  are  alfo  to  be  made  faft  about  the  horfc*s 
legs,  with  imall  buckles,  and   the  hofe  of  the  girth 
ihould  be  four  inches   in  length,  and  the  long  tabbs 
•-^ith  the. large  buckles  ten  inches. 

^.  The  back-band  I  which  is  fit  for  no  other  ufe  but 


to  bfar  up  the  fide  r^pes,  fliould,  If  yoti  tramel  all 
four  lej»s,  be  made  of  fine  girth-web,  and  lined  with 
cotton  ;  but  if  you  tramel  but  one  fide,  then  a  com- 
mon tr.pe  will  ftrvct  taking^care  that  it  carries  the  fide 
ropes  in  an  even  line,  without  either  rifing  or  falling: 
for  if  it  rifes  ir  fiiortens  the  fide- rope,  and' if  it  falis 
there  is  danger  of  irs  entangling. 

y^s  to  the  Ufe  "ftke  TRAMliJL;  bring  the  horfe  into 
an  even  fniooth  path,  and  he  being  made  faft  about  his 
legs,  untie  the  long  tabbs  of  his  near  fore-leg  and  near 
hinder-leg  j  then  put  to  them  the  fide-rope,  and  take 
care  that  the  horfe  ftand  at  that  juft  proportion,  which 
nature  hcrfclf  has  formed  him  in,  without  either  ftrain- 
ing  or  enlarging  his  limbs,  and  in  that  even  and  juft 
length,  ftay  the  fide-rope  by  the  (mall  tape  faftened  up 
to  the  faddle  ;  then  with  yocr  hand  on  the  bridle, 
ftraightening  his  htad,  put  him  gently  forward,  and 
(if  there  be  occafion)  let  another  perfon  put  him  for. 
ward  alio,  and  fo  forc^him  to  amble  up  and  down  the 
road  with  all  the  gentlenefs  that  may  be,  fuficring  him 
to  take  his  own  time,  that  he  may  thereby  come  to 
underftand  his  Teftraint,  and  what  motion  you  would 
have  him  perform. 

And  although  he  fliould  fnapper  or  ftumble,  or  per- 
haps fall  now  and  then,  yet  it  matters  not ;  do  you 
only  fta^  his  head,  give  him  leave  to  rife,  and  put  hhn 
forwards  again  with  all  gentlenefs,  till  the  ho:  fc 'finding 
his  own  fault,  and  miderftanding  the  motion,  he  wi.l 
become  perfe^,  and  amble  in  your  hand  to  your  faiis- 
fai^iion. 

For  the  doing  this  whh  the  more  eafe  and  lefs  amaze- 
ment to  the  horfe,  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  you  give  the 
fide- ropes  more  length  than  ordinary  at  his  lirli  trame!- 
ling,  both  that  the  twitches  may  be  lefs  fuddeH,  and 
the  motion  coming  n.ore  gently,  the  horfe  may  fooncr 
apprehend  it. 

But  as^foon  as  he  is  arrived  at  any  perfejTlion  in  the 
pace,  put  the  fides  to  their  true  length,  for  an  inch 
too  long  is  a  foot  too  flow  in  the  pace  \  and  an  inch 
too  fliort,  will  caufe  rolling,  a  twitching  up  of 
the   legs,  and,   indeed,  a  kind  of  downright  halting. 

When  the  horfe  will  thus  amble  in  your  hand,  per- 
fedlly  with  the  tramel  on  one  ddc,  you  may  then  change 
it  to  the  other  fiJe,  and  make  him  amble  in  your  baud 
as  before ;  and  thus  you  muft  do,  changing  from  one 
fide  to  another,  till  with  this  half  tramel  he  will  run 
and  amble  in  your  hand  without  fnapper ing  or  ftunib* 
ling,  both  readily  and  fwiftly. 

Flaving  attained  to  this,  which  may  be  effefted  in 
two  or  three  hours'  labour,  if  there  be  any  tra<Siable- 
nefs,  you  may  put  on  the  whole  tramel,  with  the 
broad,  fiat  back- band,  tramelling  both- fides  equally, 
and  fo  run  him  in  your  hand  at  the  utmoft  length  of 
the  bridle  along  the  road  fevcr^  times  5  then  paufe,, 
cherifh  him,  and  to  it  again  :  and  ply  him  thus,  till 
you  have  brought  him  to  amble  fwiltly,  truly,  end 
readily,  when,  v/hcre,  and  how  you  pleafe. 

I  hen  put  him  upon  uneven  and  uncertain  ways, 
as  up  hill  and  down  hill,  where  there  are  clots  and 
roughnefs,  and.  where  there  is  hollo wnefs  and  faUe 
treading. 
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W!^(?n  tbc  horfe  is  become  pcrfeft.  m  your  hand 
upon  n  I  ilVtJe  motions,  you  may  fet  a  boy  or  groom 
upo;)  his  back, .  roabing  him  aml?le,  while  you  fray 
his  head  to  prevent  Japgrr,  or  to  o^)ferYe  how  he 
ftrikcs. 

AU^rwards  mount  yourfclf,  and  with  all  gentlencfs 
increafe  his  pace  more  and  more,  till  he  becomes  pcr- 
fcfti  apd  as  you.did  before  with  your  hand,  (o  do  now 

»pn  bis  b^ck,  firft  with. the  half  tratnel,  then  with  the 

,whole^ichanging  the  tramel  often  from  the  one  fide  to 

^th^  OaKcV,  apd  nlfo  change  the  ground,  which  fliould 

jbe  done  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Vv'hen  you  have  brought  the  horfe  to  perfeftion,  you 

^m^y  by  aiidethe  tramel  and  ride  him  without  it  5  but 
do  this  in  a  highway,  and  not  in  a  private  fmooth  road, 

..which  afibrds  but  a  deceitful  pace,  and  will  l?e  left  upon 
every  fmall  wearinei^s ;  therefore  pace  h'un  on  the  high- 
way three  or  tcmv  miUfS  in  a  morning  ;  and  in  cafe  you 

iliud  hUn  forfake  his  gait,  either  tl^rough  wearinefs, 
pecviflmcfs,  or  ignorance,   always  carrymg  the  half 

^^ajoael  in  your  pocket,  alight  and  put  it  on  \  and  thi^s 
coqpnue  to  cxercife  bim,  giving  him  eafe  now 
and  then^  and  at  lad  bring  hiox  hojcne  in  his  true 
pace. 

TRAMEL*     An  inftrument^  or  device^  fometimcs 
of  leather,  more  ufually  of  rope,  fitted  to  a  horfe's 
legs,  to  regulate  his  motions,  and  fo;-m  him  to  am- 
ble. 
TRAMELLED.     A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  tramellcd 

.that  hf^s  blazes  or  white  marks  upo^  thq  fore  and 
hi^d^feet  on  one  fide,  as  the  far  foot  before  and  be- 
hind* 

He  is  fo  called  from  refemblance  of  the  white  foot 
to  the  hofcs  of  a  half  tramel. 

Cfioss-TRAMELLED  Horse,  is  one  that  has  white 
marks  on  two  of  his  feet  that  (land  crofs-wife,  like  bt. 
Andrew's  crofs;  as  in  the  fax  forefoot,  and  the  near 
hind  foot  i  or  in  the  near  fpot  before,  and  the  far  ioqt 
behind. 

TR  AMEL-NET,  is  a  Ipng  net  for  the  taking  great 
and  (maU  fowl  by  night,  in  champaign  countries  ;  much 
like  the  het  ufcd  for  the  low- bell,  both  in  ihape,  big- 
nefs,  and  meChes. 

It  is  to  be  fpread  on  the  ground,  fo  that  the  nether 
or  farther  end  of  it,  plumbed  with  fmall  plummets  of 
lead,  may  lie  loofe  thereon  ^  then  bearing  up  the  other 
part,  by  the  ftrength  of  men  at  the  foremoft  ends,  only 
trail  it  alpng  the  ground,  not  fufiering  that  end 
which  is  borne  up  to  come  near  the  ground  by  at  lead 

>  a  yard  ;  when  this  is  done,  at  each  fide  of  the  net  muft 
be  carried  great  blazing  lights  of  fire,  by  which  men 
ihould  go  to  raife  the  birds,  and  as  they  rife  under  the 
net,  fo  take  them  ;  after  which  manner  you  inay  pafs 
over  the  whole  corn-field,  or  rather  champaign  ground. 
Sa  Low-Bell  and  Hand  Net, 

TR  aNCHEFILE,  is  the  crofs-chain  of  a  bridle  that 
runs  along  the  bit-mouth  from  one  branch  to  the 
other. 

TRAVEI^UNGwHORSE.  In  the  cant  language 
of  the  dealer,  now  generally  called  a  roadster.  A  horfe 
fit  for  journeying,,  jpt  choice  of  which.confi/ls  chiefly 
ill  ^  (bxigtb  >.  yw  are  i,o  obfisxWtH^t  hi?  joints  Ije 


ftrong,  his  pafterns  lltort  and  ftraight,  without  bend^ 
ing  in  his  going,  his  hoofs  tough  and  hollow  ;  let  his 
nature  be  tcn^rate,  neither  too  furious  nor  too  dull ; 
and  being  thus  qualified^  let  him  be  fed  with  good  hay 
in  the  winter,  and  good  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  let  his 
provender  be  good  dry  oats,  peas,  beans,  or  bread, 
according  to  his  ftomach,  whereof  in  time  of  reft. 
half  a  peck  at  a  watering  is  fufiicient,  but  in  time  of 
labour,  as  much  as  bccao  eat  with  ah  appetite. 

When  you  travel  him,  let  him  be  watered  two  hours 
before  you  ride ;  then  rub,  drefs,  and  lulUly  feed  him, 
after  which  bridle  and  let  him  fland  half  an  hoar  be- 
fore you  bsfck  him  ;  and  on  your  journey  let  him  be  fed 
betimes  for  all  night,  that  he  may  the  fooner  take  his 
reft  I  and  in  the  morning  travel  him  moderately,  tiH 
his  wind  be  racked,  and  his  limbs  be  warmed,  and  then 
proceed  as  your  affairs  require  ;  but  at  night  be  fure  to 
water  him  two  miles  before  you  come  to  your  journey's 
end,  then  the  warmer  you  bring  him  to  his  Jnn  the 
better;  neither  walk  nor  waOi  him,  the  one  begets 
cold,  and  the  other  foundering  in  the  feet  or  body,^ 
but  fet  him  up  warm,  well  (lopped  and  well  rubbed 
with  clean  litter;  and  give  him  no  meat  ^hile  his  out- 
ward parts  are  hot,  or  moift  with  fweat,  as  the  car- 
roots^  the  flapks^  the  neck,  or  under  his  chaps ;  but^ 
being  dry,  rub  him,  and  feed  him  according  to  the. 
goodnefs  of  his  appetite,  which  to  get  in  him,  change 
his  food,  or  wafh  his  tongue  or  noftrils  with  vinegar, 
wine,  fait,  or  warm  urine  :  again,  ftop  not  his  feet 
with  cow'dung,  till  he  be  fufficiently  cold,  and  that 
the  blood  and  humours  which  were  difperfed  be  fettled 
in  their  proper  places. 

Look  well  to  his  back  that  the  faddle  hurt  him  notj 
the  girths  that  they  do  not  gall,  and  his  ihoes  that  they 
are  large,  faft  on,  and  eafy  :  let  him  nehher  eat  or 
drink  when  hot,  nor  prefemly  after  travel ;  as  to  la. 
bouring  of  him,  let  it  be  moderate,  when  the  weather 
is  neither  extreme  hot  or  cold,  that  fo  you  may  avoid  . 
extreme  heats,  and  fudden  colds,  and  travel  him  not 
too  late,  that  you  may  fee  him  well  dried  and  fed,  be- 
fore you  take  your  own  reft  ;  nehher  take  the  faddlo 
fuddenly  off*  his  back. 

He  may  be  fed  with  horfe  bread,  made  of  clean  beans^ 
peafe,  and  vetches,  which  are  very  good,  and  all  his 
meat  and  drink  (hould  be  exceeding  clean  and  fweet ; 
(landing  water  is  better  for  him  than  river  water, 
which  is  too  piercing  :  he  fhould  be  tied  in  the  ftable 
with  two  reins,  and  often  rode  on  ftony  ways,  in 
order  to  his  better  feeliqg  his  feet,  and  hardening  bis 
hoofs. 

The  beft  litter  is  a  bed  of  wheat -ftraw,  above  his 
knees,  though  barley-ftraw  is  the  foftefl,  but  a  horfe 
will  covet  to  eat  that  which  is  not  wholefome  for  him ; 
whereas  wheat  flraw,  though  it  be  not  fo  foft  to  lie 
upon,  yet  it  is  wholefome  for  him  to  eat  j  and  as  for 
oat-ftraw,  it  is  the  beft  to  lie  upon. 

As  for  the  drefllng  part,  let  him  be  curried  twice  ^ 
day,  and  be  rubbed  well  with  the  hands  with  a  rub- 
ber ;  his  head  fliould  be  rubbed  with  a  \ve\  cloth,  and 
his  cods  rubbed  with  a  dry  one,  to  prevent  his  being 
fcabby  between  his  legs  ;  and  his  foretop,  mane,  and 
tail^  ihould  be  combed  with  sgitwed  tmane-comli,  oB- 
3  S  ferving 
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ftrving  where  the  horfe^s  hair  is  thinneft,  to  curry  the 
gcntlcft. 

He  fhould  be  clelp  and  dry  in  the  ftable,  no  fwine 
lying  near  it,  nor  any  poultry  fuffered  to  come  within 
it  J  and  for  the  ftable  it  fhould  always  be  light,  to- 
wards the  fouth  and  north,  yet  fo  that  the  north  win- 
dows in  winter  may  be  fliut  clofc  at  pleafure  ;  the 
planchers  fliould  lie  even  a^d  level,  that  the  horfe  niay 
{land  at  cafe,  and  not  prove  lame  by  too  much  oppofing 
his  hinder-feet ;  there  fhould  be  no  mud-wall  within 
his  reach,  for  he  will  naturally  covet  to  cat  it,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  unwholefome. 

In  feeding,  give  him  chopt  wheat-flraw  amongft  his 
provender,  it  being  a  great  cleanfer  of  the  body,  and 
let  the  hay-bottles  be  fmall,  but  tied  very  hard ;  for  fo 
your  horfe  will  eat  with  a  better  floihach,  and  make 
leaft  wafle  ;  and  as  it  will  prove  to  be  very  wholefome 
to  fprinkie  water  upbn  his  hay,  fo  fenugreek  is  fove- 
reign  upon  his  provender,  the  firfl  being  good  for 
wind,  and  the  other  for  worms.  Let  him  be  excrcifed 
daily,  which  will  beget  him  a  good  appetite  to  hi^ 
meat. 

Ybu  may  once  a  year  purge  him  with  grafs  or  green 
.  blades  of  corn,  called  forrage,  for  fifteen  days  together  ; 
but  before  yoii  purge  him  in  any  cafe,  let  him  blood, 
and  while  he  is  purging,  let  him  have  no  provender: 
and  as  a  horfe  after  trsfvel  has  always  more  mood  than 
any  other  beafl  whatever,  it  is  therefore  good  to  take 
blood  from  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  yellows  or  other 
diftempers  which  may  enfue. 

In  cafe  you  fhould  come  late  to  your  inn,  fo  that  the 
journey  be  great  and  preffing,  and  that  the  horfe  refufes 
10  eat  till  he  has  drank,  though  he  be  hot,  then  let  his 
drink  be  milk  given  him  in  the  dark,  lefl  the  white- 
ncfs  make  him  refufe  it,  this  being  both  cordial  and 
pleafant ;  but  if -you  cannot  get  milk  enough,  then 
mix  it  with  water  lukewarm  5  and  if  the  horfe  by  labour 
or  any  furfeit  be  brought  low,  lean,  and  weak,  give 
him  to  drink  mariTs  milk  for  many  days  together, 
which  will  ftrcngthen  him  very  much. 

When  he  is  at  refl  ih  the  winter,  water  him  be- 
tween fix  and  {c\ei\  in  the  morning,  and  four  and  five 
in  the  evening,  but  it  is  not  good  to  wafh  him  when 
he  is  hot ;  yet  he  may  be  wafhed  above  his  knees,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  wafli  his  belly,  and  that  you  ride 
him  afterwards,  and  fo  fct  him  up  and  drcfs  him ;  and 
th^  purer  the  water  wherein  he  is  wafhed  is,  the 
liirholcfoiper  it  is,  fo  that  it  be  not  extreme  cold  ;  if 
the  horfe  be  fick,  he  mufl  have  his  water  at  four  times, 
;^nd  not  as  much  as  he  will  drink  at  once  ;  let  him 
ftand  two  or  three  hours  without  meal ;  and  always 
obferve  that  rubbing  much,  hard,  and  well,  doth  pre- 
serve and  keep  both  legs  and  body  in  flrcngth,  and  he 
delights  much  therein,  and  it  does  much  better  than 
a  great  deal  of  meat. 

In  travelling,  alight  at  every  flcep  hill,  both  to  re- 
'frefh  the  horfe  and  yourfelf,  look  often  to  the  Saddle, 
and  his  (hoes  *,  and  after  his  journey,  pick  and  cleanfe 
thefoles  of  his  ftet,  fluffing  them  well  with  ox-dung, 
as  before  direfted,  and  anoint  his  legs  whh  greafe,.tar, 
and  turpentine.     5^/JouiiKEy. 


TR AVES,  a  kbd  of Ifhackles  for  a  horfe,  that  is  in 
teaching  to  amble  or  pace. 

TRAVERSE;  a  horfe  is  faid  totraverfe  when  he 
cuts  his  tread  crofswife,  throwing  hi^  croup  to^onefidej 
and  his  head  to  another. 

TR  AVE,     I  A  place  inclofcd  with  rails  for  ihoeing 

TRAVISE,  fan  unruly  horfe. 

TRAVICE,  is  a  fmall  inclofure  or  oblong  quadran- 
gle, pliced  before  a  farrier"*s  {hop,  and  confifting  of  i 
four  pillars  or  pofls  kept  together  by  crofs  poles ;  th? 
incloiure  being  defigned  for  holding  and  keeping  fai  a 
horfe  that  is  apt  to  be  unruly  or  dilbrderly  in  time  of 
(hoeing,  or  of  any  operation. 

TREES.  A  compofition' having  been  invented  by 
Mr.  WiLtiAM  FoRSTTH,  for  the  prefervation  of  firuit 
and  foreft  trees,'  and  an  examination  having  tzkcn 
place,  which  proved  its  efftcacy,  on  May  if,  1791,  hk 
Majefly  was  gracioufly  pkafed  to  grant  a  reward  to  Mr. 
Forsyth,  for  dffclofin^  the  method  of  making  and 
ufing  that  compofition  ;  and  the  following  are  his  di- 
reftions  for  that  purpofe  :  Take  one  bufhel  of  firefli 
cow-dung,  half  a  biifhel  of  Hme-rubbish  of  old  build* 
ings,  (that  from  the  cidingsofrooms  is  preferable,)  half 
a  bulhel  of  wood-afhes,  and  a  fixteenth  part  of  a  bufhrl 
of  pit  or  river  fand.  The  three  lafl  articles  arc  to  be 
fifted  fine  before  they  are  mixed ;  then  work  them 
well  together  with  a  fpade,  and  afterwards  with  a 
wooden  beater,  until  the  ftuff  js  very  fmooth,  like  finp 
plaifter  ufed  for  the  ciclings  of  rooms. 

The  compo^tion  being  thus  made,  care  muftbe  taken 
to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for  its  application,  by  cut- 
ting away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and  injured  part,  till 
you  come  tothe  frefh  fbund  woo<J ;  leaving  the  ftirface 
of  the  wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  off  the  edges  6f 
the  bark  with  a  draw  knife,  or  other  inftrument,  pcr- 
fcftly  fmooth,  which  mufl  be  particularly  attended  to ; 
then  lay  on  the  plaifler,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has 
been  fo  cut  away,  finifhing  off  the  edges  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible.    Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood- 
afhes,  mixed  with  a  fixth  part  of  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  afhes  of  burnt  bones  ;  put  it  into  a  tin-box,  with 
holes  in  the  top,  and  fhake  the  powder  on  the  furface 
of  the  plaifter,  till  the  Whole  is  covered  over  with  it, 
letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  abforb  the  moif* 
ture;  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently 
with  the  hand,  and  repeating  the  application  9f  the  ' 
powder,  till,  the  whole  plaifter  becomes  a  dry  fmooth 
furface. 

All  the  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  (hould  have 
the  furface  made  quite  fmooth,  rounding  it  off.  in  a 
fmall  degree,  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  dry  pow- 
der, dircfted  to  be  ufed  afterwards,  (liouid  have  an 
equal  quantity  of  alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  order 
the  better  to  refifl  the  dripping  of  trees,*  and  heavy 
rains. 

If  any  of  the  compofition  be  left  for  a  fotiitie  occa- 
(ion,  it  fhould,  be  kept  in  a  tub,^  or  othc:r  vefTel,  and 
urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  thc'fur- 
face,  othcrwifc  the  atmofphere  will  greatly  hifrt  the 
efficacy  of  the  application.  Where  lfmc-rubKfli*of 
old  buildings  ta&noi  be  eafily  got,   take  potridemi 
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cbalk,  or  common  limci  after  having  been  flaked  a 
month  at  Icaft, 

As  the  growth  of  the'lree  will  gradually  affcft  the 
plaiftcr,  by  raifingiip  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care 
ftould  be  taken,  wliere  that  happens,  to  rub  it  over 
with  your  finger  when  occafion  may  require  (which  is 
bcft  done  when  moiftened  by  rain),  that  the  plaifter 
niay  be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet  from 
penetrating  into  the  wood. 

A  Way  to  prevent  Hares^  Rabbits^  (s^c.^fr$m  puling  off 
the  Bark  of  young  Trees. 

Provide  a  quantity  of  greafe^  put  it  over  the  fire, 
and  boil  it  with  tar,  ftirring  in  the  latter  till  they  are 
well  mixed  ;  then  take  a  brufli,  and  rub  the  mixture 
over  the  body  of  your  tree,  higher  than  the  reach  of 
the  animals. '  This  fhoulcl  be  done  in  the  month  of 
November^  as  it  is  in  the  winter-time  only  that  ani- 
mals are  obliged,  through  hunger,  to  feed  on  the  bark 
of  trees.  '1  here  is  no  animal  more  destructive  to 
young  plantations  than  the  Hare  j  if  they  get  into  a 
garden  in  the  winter,  they  will  certainly  bark  all  the 
fruit  trees;  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  laburnum. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Hare,  Amebeth,  exprcffes 
this  quality,  fignifying  to  crop  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

TREAD  OF  A  HoRsB  is  good,  if  it  be  firm  and 
without  refling  upon  one  fide  of  the  foot  more  than 
upon  the  other,  or  fetting  down  the  toe  or  heel  one 
before  the  other :  if  he  fets  his  heel  firft  to  the  ground, 
then  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  but 
if  he  fets  his  toes  firft  to  the  ground,  it  Acws  that  he 
has  been  a  draft  horfe :  therefore  the  whole  foot  i^ould 
b;  fet  down  equally  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  and 
turned  neither  out  nor  in. 

TREPINGER  ;  is  the  adtion  of  a  horfe  who  beats 
the  duft  with  his  fore-feet  in  managing,  without  em- 
bracing the  volt ;  and  who  makes  his  motions  and  times 
Ihort,  and  near  the  ground,  without  being  put  upon 
his  haunches. 

This  is  generally  the  fault  o\  fuch  horfes  as  haj/e  not 
their  fliouTders  fupple,  and  at  liberty,  and  withal  have 
fcarce  any  motion  with  them. 

A  horfe  may  trcpinger  in  going  upon  a  (Iraight 
light. 

TRIDE,  a  word  fignifying  fliort  and  fwift. 

A  tride  pace,  is  a  going  of  fho»c  and  fwift  motions, 
though  united  and  eafy, 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  work  iride  upon  volts,  when  the 
times  he  makes  with  his  haunches  are  fhon  and  ready. 
Some  apply  the  word  only  to  the  motion  of  the 
haunches, 

TRIP,  OR  Stumble;  a  horfe  is, faid  to  trip  when 
he  makes  a  falfe  ftep. 

TRIP  (with  Hunters.)  A  hcrd^  or  company  of 
goats. 

TRIP.    A  Aort  journey. 

TRISTA,  \  A  privilege  by  which  a  perfon  is  freed 

TRISriS  J  from  his  attendance  on  the  lord  of  a 
forcft,  when  he  goes-  a  hunting  ;  fo  as  not  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  hbld'm  4og,  follow  the  chafe,  or  fiand  at  a  place 
appointed. 


TRIMMER- ANGLING  is  very  ufcfulJn  a  mere, 
canal,  or  pond,  and  even  in  the  ftill  part  of  a  river. 
This  requires  a  round  cork,  fix  inches  in  diameter^ 
with  a  groove  on  which  to  wind  up  your  line,  excq}t 
fo  much  of  it  near  the  hook  as  will  allow  the  bait  to 
hang  about  mid-water,  and  likewife  fo  much  of  the 
other  end  as  will  reach  to  the  bank,  or  a  bu(h,  where 
it  is  to  be  fattened.  In  this  pofition  you  may  leave  it 
to  take  its  chance,  whilft  you  are  angling  elfewherc. 
As  foon  as  the  pike  takes  the  bait,  and  runs  away 
with  it,  the  line  unwinds  itfelf  oflfthc  trimmer,  with- 
out giving  him  the  Icaft  check.  However,  when  you 
come  to  take  up  your  line,  give  it  a  jerk,  as  in  other 
fifliing,  and  then  your  prey  will  be  more  fecure.  This 
is  a  good  method  of  fifhing  in  the  night.    See  Ang« 

LING. 

To  TROAT,  (with  Sportfmen)  fignifies  to  cry  as  a 
buck  does  at  rutting  time. 

TROACHINGS,  (with  Hunters)  the  fmall  branches 
on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head. 

TROLL.  A  certain  way  of  fifhing  for  pikes  with  a 
rod,  the  line  of  which  runs  out  in  a  reel.  See  fifhing 
for?  IKE. 

TROT ;  is  one  of  the  natural  paces  of  a  horfe,  whicH 
is  two  legs  up  in  the  air,  and  two  upon  the  ground, 
at  the  fame  time  crofs-wifc,  or  in  the  form  of  a  St. 
AndrevJs  Crofs. 

As  in  the  amble,  the  horfe  is  to  be  ftayed  upon  the 
hand,  and  prefled  forward  with  the  calves  of  the  legs 
of  the  rider,  one  after  the  other ;  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  horfe  be  walking,  and  you  v/ould  have  him  trot, 
you  muft  flack  your  bridle-hand,  and  prcfs  him  on  with 
both  your  calves,  at  one  and  the  fame  time  5  which 
will  oblige  him  to  advance  the  hind  leg  of  the  fide  witli 
which  he  did  not  leady  fooner  than  Oiherwife  he  would 
do,  and  fo  move  at  the  very  fame  inftant  with  the 
fore- leg  of  that  fide  with  which  tjc  began  to  Icad^ 
which  is  the  true  aftion  of  the  trot ;  that  is,  the  hind 
leg  of  one  tide  and  fore-leg  of  the  other,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time. 

The  TROT  of  a  Horse  is  good  if  it  be  firm,  with- 
out refting  upon  one  fide  of  the  foot  before  the  other, 
or  fetting  down  one  toe  or  heel  before  the  other :  fome 
horfes,  notwithftanding  they  raife,  ftay,  and  tread 
well,  have  a  bad  walk,  and  therefore  you  are  to  take 
notice  whether  he  walks  quickly,  and  alfo  lightly  on  the 
hand,  not  prefling  or  refting  too  much  on  the  bitt,  hut 
always  changing  a  point,  keeping  his  head  high,  with  a 
quick  motion  of  his  fhoiilders. 

He  walks  eaSly  when  his  fore  and  hind  feet  make 
but  as  it  were  one  motion  ;  and  furely,  when  he  treads 
firm  and  fure,  and  lifts  up  his  legs  indifterently  high  1 " 
but  if  he  does  not  bend  them  enough,  he  will  be  cola 
in  his  walk  (as  they  qall  it)  and  apt  to  ftrike  upon  the. 
ftones  and  clods. 

TROUSSEQUIN,  is  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  arch- 
wife,  raifed  above  the  hinder  bow  of  a  great  faddle^' 
which  fcrves  to  keep  the  bolfters  firm. 

There  are  fome  Dutch  faddks,  called  fdks  raxes, 
which  have  a  low  trouflVquin. 

TROUT.  A  delicious  frefli  watet  fifli,  which  |s 
obfcived  to  come  in,  and  go  ipfe^  tff atbf  ju^^tjxfll^ 
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ffag  at)d^bocfc,aiid  irpa>wm  about  Oftober  ^nd  Novaii- 
bcr,  which  is  the  mote  admirable,  bccauft  moft  other 
fifli  fpawn  in  Warm  weather,  when  the  fun  by  its  heat 
has  cheHflied  the  earth  and  water,  making  them  fit  for 
generation.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  filh  hijfhly 
Valuable ;  fuch  as  the  ford  age -trout,  the  armerly  trout, 
the  bull-trout,  in  Northumberland,  &c.^  but  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  the  red  ahd  yeilow  trouts  are  the  beft ; 
and  as  to  their  fex,  the  female  has  the  preference, 
having  a  lefs  head  and  deeper  body  than  the  male  :  by 
their  large  back  you  may  know  that  they  are  in  feafon, 
^ith  the  like  note  for  all  other  fifh.  The  trout  is  of  a 
rtiore  fuddcn  growth  than  other  fifh:  he  lives  hot  Co 
long  as  the  pearch  and  dtvers  other  fiflie^  do,  as  Sir 
TfeAKcis  Bacon  hath  obfervcd  in  his  hiftory  of  life  and 
death. 

They  are  all  the  winter  lick,  lean,  ahd  un'^holefbme, 
and  often  found  to  be  loufy:  thefe  trout  lice  are  fmall 
worms,  with  big  heads,  ftickiftg  clofe  to  the  fi(h*5  fides, 
and  fucking  moifture  from  him  that  gat^c  them  being; 
i^ieithcr  is  he  freed  from  them 'till  the  fpring,  or  be- 
ginning of  fummer,  at  which  time  his  ftrength  in- 
creafes ;  then  he  deferts  the  deep  ftill  waters,  and  be- 
takes himfelf  tp  gravelly  ground,  againft  which  he 
teafes  not  rubbing  himfelf  till  he  is  cieanfed  from  that 
loufinefs :  from  that  inftant  he  delights  to  be  in  (harp 
ftreams,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift,  where  he  will  lie  in 
wait  for  minnows  and  May, flies;  at  the  latter  end 
of  which  month  he  is  in  his  prime,  being  fatted  and 
beft.      . 

They  are  ufually  caught  With  a  w6rm,  minnow,  or 
Hy,  cither  natural  or  artificial.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  worms  which  are  baits  proper  for  the  attgler ;  as  the 
earthworm,  dung- worm,  the  maggot  Or  gentle ;  but 
for  the  trout,  the  lob-worm  and  brandling  arc  ac- 
counted the  beft,  or  fquirrei-tail,  having  a  red  head, 
Areaked  down  the  back,  and  a  broad  tail.  Take 
notice,  that  with  whatever  fort  of  worms  you  fifli,  they 
are  better  for  keeping,  which  may  be  in  an  earthen  pot 
with  mofs,  which  muft  be  changed  once  in  three  or 
four  days  in  the  fummer,  and  in  twice  as  long  time 
in  the  winter. 

To  avoid  confufion,  it  may  be  lieceffary  to  remark, 
that  the  fame  kind  of  worm  is,  in  different  places, 
known  by  diflerent  ilames:  ihus  the  marfli  and  the 
meadow- worm,  arc  the  fame ;  and  the  lob-worm,  or 
twachel,  is  alfo  called  the  dew.worm  and  the  garden- 
worm;  and  the  dock-worm  i<,  in  fomc  places,  called 
the  flag-worm. 

The  tag-tail  fs  found  in  March  and  April,  in  marled 
}ands  or  meadows,  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  in  a 
toorning,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  and  not  cold. 

To  find  the  oak-worm,  beat  on  an  oak-tree,  that 
ATows  over  a  highway  or  bare  place,  and  they  will  fall 
lor  you  to  gather. 

To  find  the  dock-worm,  go  to  an  old  pond  or  pit, 
^d  pull  up  fomc  of  the  flags ;  fhake  the  roots  in  the 
Water,  and  amongft  the  fibres  that  grow  from  ^he  roots 
you  will  find  little  huiks,  or  cafes,  of  a  rcddifti  or  yel- 
iewifli  colour ;  open  thefe  carefully  with  a  pin,  and 
take  from  tbence  a  little  worm,  pale  and  yellow,  or 


\fhtte,  Kke  a  Rcntle,  but  logger  and  fl^ndcrer,  with 
rows  o{  feet  down  his  belly,  and  a  red  head:  this^  is 
the  dock  or  flag  worm.  An  excellent  bait  for  gray- 
ling, tench,  bream,  carp,  roach,  and  dace. 

Yoa  are  to  take  notice,  that  of  tlie  winds  the  feuth 
Wind  is  faid  to  be  beft.  Next  to  that,  the  weft  wind 
is  believed  to  be  the  beft.  The  fifh  lies  or  fwrms 
nearer  the  bottom,  and  in  deeper  water,  in  winter  than 
in  fummer;  and  alfo  nearer  the  bottom  in  any  cold 
day,  and  then  gets  neareft  the  Ice-fidc  of  the  water. 

Fifh  for  him  wfth  a  long  hoe,  and  not  •  little  hook, 
and  let  him  have  time  W  -gorge  yotir  hook,  for  he  does 
not  ufually  forfake  it,  as  he  oft  will  in  the  day-fifti- 
ing!  and  if  the  night  be  Mt  dai^,  then  gfti  fo  with 
an  artificial  fiy  of  a  light  toldtir,  and  at  the  fnap  :  he 
will  fometimed  Hfe  at  a  dead  riloufe,  dr  a  piece  of  cloth, 
ot*  any  thitig  that  feems  to  (With  acrofs  the  water,  or  to 
be  in  motion. 

The  trout  delights  fci  fmall  purling  rivers  and  brooks, 
with  gravelly  bottoms  and  a  fwift  ftrcam ;  his  haunts 
are  an  eddy,  behind  a  ftone,  aiog,  or  a  bank  that  pro- 
jcds  forward  Into  the  fiver,  and  againft  which  the 
ftream  drives  ;  a  (hallow  bJitweeh  two  ftreams,  or,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  a  mill  tail.  His  ^ 
hold  is  ufually  in  the  d^p,  under  the  hollow  of  a  bank, 
or  the  root  of  a  tree.  There  are  no  trotJit  fuperior  in 
qualityi  fiase,  and  color,  to  thofe  caught  in  the  Ifis  al>ove 
Oxford ;  but  they  are  fo  fcarte,  that  though  they  are 
of  advantage  to  the  proprietor  of  the  water,  they  are 
hardly  worth  the  attention  of  the  Angler. 

The  trout  fpawns  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  does  not  recover  till  the  beginning  of  March. 

Walton  has  been  fo  particular  on  the  fubjeft  of 
trout  fiftiing,  that  he  has  left  very  little  room  to  fay 
any  thing  -by  way  of  annotation  with  refpeft  to  baits, 
or  the  n^hod  of  taking  this  fifli ;  yet  there  are  fome 
directions  ftnd  obfervatiotis  pertinent  to  this  fubjeft. 
Which  it  would  not  be  confifi«nt  with  the  intended  co- 
pioufnefs  and  accuracy  of  this  work  to  omit. 

When  you  fifli  for  large  trout  or  falmon,  a  winch 
will  be  very  ufeful :  upon  the  rod  with  which  you  ufc 
the  winch)  whip  a  number  of  fmall  rings  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  at  firft  about  two  feet 
diftaiit  from  eaeh  other ;  but  afterwards  diminifliing 
gradually  in  their  diftances,  till  you  come  to  the  end : 
the  winch  muft  be  fcrewcd  on  to  the  butt  of  your  rod, 
and  round  the  barrfrl  let  there  be  wound  eight  or  ten 
yards  of  wove  hair  or  filk  line :  when  you  have  ftruck 
a  fifli  that  may  endanger  your  tackle,  let  the  line  run, 
and  wind  him  up  as  he  tires. 

You  will  find  great  convenience  in  a  fplke  made  of 
a  piece  of  the  greater  end  of  a  fword-bbde,  fc  cwed 
into  the  hither  end  of  the  butt  of  your  rod  ;  when  you 
haveftrucka  fifli,  retire  backwards  fromtheTrrver,  and,* 
by  means  of  the  fpike,  ftick  the  rod  perpendicular  in 
the  ground;  you  may  then  hold  on  the  line,  and  draw 
the  fifli  to  you,  as  you  fee  proper. 

When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  whether  witti  a  fly  or 
at  the  ground,  you  need  make  but  three  or  four  trials 
in  a  place  ;  which,  if  unfucceftfbl,  ft>\x  may  cooclude 

there  are  none  there     ^.  . ;     , ,    '^    .  •  ,*.. , .  ,^ 
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In  the  night  tht  beft  trout s  come  out  of  tTiefr.holes ; 
and  the  manner  of  taking  thtin  is  on  the  top  of  the 
water  with'a  great  lob  or  g^rclcn-worm,  or  rather  two, 
which  you  are  to  fifh  with  in  a  place  where  the  waters 
run  (omewhat  quietly,  for  in  a  (Vrcam  the  bait  will  not 
be  fo  wsU  dtfcerned.  In  a  quiet  or  dead  place  near  to 
fome  fwift,  there  draw  your  bait  over  the  top  of  the 
water  to  and  fro,  and  if  there  be  a  good  trout  in  the 
hole,  he  will  take  it,  efi>ec4ally  if  the  night  be  dark : 
for  then  he  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the  water, 
watching  the  motion  of  any  frog  or  water-rat,  or 
riioufe,  that  fwims  betwixt  him  and  the  fky  ;  thefe  he 
hunts  after,  if  he  fees  the  water  but  wrinkle,  or  move 
ih  one  of  thefe  dead  holes,  where  thefe  great  old  tr6nts 
lifually  lie,  near  to  their  holds ;  for  you  are  to  n6te> 
tha«^  the  great  old  trout  is  both  fubtil  and  fearful,  and 
lies  clofe  all  day,  and  does  not  ufually  ftir  out  of 
his  hold,  but  lies  in  it  as  clofe  in  the  day,  as  the 
timorous  hare  does  in  her  form :  for  the  chief 
feeding  of  either  is  fcldom  in  the  day,  but  ufually 
in  the  night,  and  then  the  great  trout  feeds  very 
boldly. 

Further  Dlre£Itons  for  taking  a  Trout. 

If  you  would  do  this  with  ground -bctit,  in  the  firft 
place  you  muft  have  a  neat  taper  rod,  light  before,  with, 
a  tender  hazle  top.  You  may  angle  with  a  finale  hair 
of  five  lengths,  the  one  tied  to  the  other,  for  the  bot- 
tom of  the  line,  and  a  line  of  three  haired  links  for  the 
upper  part ;  and  fo,  if  he  have  room  enough,  you  may 
take  the  largeft  trout  in  the  river. 

He  who  angles  with  a  line  made  of  three  haired  links 
tit  the  bottom,  and  more  at  top,  may  take  trouts  \  but 
he  who  angles  with  a  fingle  hair,  ifa^ll  take  five  to  hi 
one ;  for  thi$  fifh  is  very  quick-fighted,  therefore  the 
angler  muft  keep  out  of  fight,  whether  it  be  day  or 
night,  and  he  mufl  angle  with  the  point  of  his  rod  down 
the  ftrcam. 

He  muft  begin  to  angle  in  March,  with  ground  baits 
all  day  long ;  but  if  it  prove  clear  and  bright,  he  muft 
take  the  morning  and  evening,  or  elfe  his  labour  will 
be  in  vain. 

He  that  angled  with  ground-bait,  muft  fit  his  tackle 
to  his  rod,  and  begin  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ftream, 
carrying  his  line  with  an  upright  hand,  feeling  his  plum* 
met  hmning  on  the  ground  Tome  ten  inches  from  the 
book,  plumbing  his-  line  according  to  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  ftream  that  he  angles  in  \  for  one  plummet  will  not 
fervc  for. all  ftrcams. 

For  his  bait  \  let  him  take  the  red  knotted  worm, 
which  is  very  good  where  brandlings  are  not  to 
be  had. 

The  minnow  (or  as  fome  call  it,  the  penk)  is  a  fin- 
^lar  bait  for  a  trout,  for  he  will  come  as  boldly  at  it 
as  a  mafti^  dog  at  a  bear.  It  will  be  advanmgeous  to 
him  to  ufe  a  line  of  three  fitks  and  three  hairs  twifted 
for  the  uppern^oft  part  of-  the  line,  and  two  filks  and 
two  hairs  twifted  for  the  bottom,  next  the  hook,  with 
a  fwivel  nigh  to  the  middle  of  his  line,  with  an  indif- 
ferent large  hook. 


The  Aihhbw  Js  not  cafily  'found  and  caHght  ju(, 
Marcli,  or  in  April,  for  then  he  appears  fivR  ijn  "the 
river,  nature  haviiig  tajigfit  Him  to  (helter  andliivic 
himfelf  in  the  winter  in  the  ditches  that  are  near  ^o  ihu 
river,  arid  there  both  to  hide  and  keep  ti^tr^lVlf  warm  in 
the  niud  dr  in  the  weed's,  which  rot  not  fo  foon  as  in  a., 
runnmg  river:  in  which  place  if  he  were  in  winter,  llie 
diftempered  floods  that  arc  nfuaiiy  in  that  fi^fon,  would 
fuSer  him  to  take  no  reft,   biU  carry  hini  headlong- to 
mills  and  \?eirs  to  bis  confuiioii. ,    A^id  Qi  thefe  min-i  . 
nows,  firft  you  are  to  know,  that  the  biggeft  fize  is 
not  the  beft  \  and  next,   that  the  middle  fize  and  the  * 
whiteft  are  the  beft  :  and  then  you  pre  to  ki^owj  tha? 
your  minpow  muft  be  (o  put  on  yOHf  hook,  that  it. 
muft  turn  round  when  it  is  drawn  agair^  the  ftream : 
and  that  it  may  turnninprblj,  you  ipuft  put  it  on  a  bjg- 
fized  hook,  w4iich  is  thus:  put. your  hook  \n  at  his 
mouth  and  out  of  his  gill,  then  .having  drawa  ypur. 
hook  two  or  three  inches  beyondt  or  through  his'^g|ll>. 
put  it  again  into  his  mouth,  and  the  po(nc  'ami-  bear4 
out  at  his  tail,  and  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  taihpbout 
very  neaftly  with  a  white  thready  which  will  n^ake it  %he 
apter  to  turn  quick  in  the  water :  that  Uont;,  pull  b^^* 
that  part  of  your  line  which  was  fiack  when  y^}$.  pi^ 
your  hook  iiUo  the  minnow  a  fecond  tim^es  ^fo  tb^lt 
ihall  faften  the  bead,  and  the  body  of  the  minnow  ^fbalt- 
be  almoft  ftraight  on  y6ur  hook  ^  thii  done^  try  h6yf  it 
will  turn  by  drawing  it  acrofs  the.wa^r^  or  agaiuft'  ^a* 
ftream,  and  if  it  do  not  turn  aimbly,  theti  tilrn.t]|ke  4ail. 
a  little  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try  it  again  tiU.it 
turn  quick}  for  if  not,  you  are  (n  dagger  of  not  cat^h^ 
ing  any  thing ;  for  it  is  impOtifiUe  that  it  fhould  tatOc 
too  quick;  and  in  cafe  you.  want  a  mionciwi  then  a 
fmall  loach  or  a  ftickle*back,  or  any  other  fmall  fiAk^ 
that  will  turn  quick,  will  ferve  as  wtll. 

If  you  fifh  for  a  trout  by  haml  On  the  ground,  take 
a  lob  or  garden-worm,  and  put  your  hoek  intp-  it  a 
little  above  the  middle,  and  Out  again  ^  liftk  below  the 
fame ;  then  draw  your  worm  above  the  arming  ol  yoyr 
hook,  making  your,  firft  entrsance  at  the  tail,  that  the 
point  of  the  hook  may  <ibmc  out  at  the  head.  ,   :     / 

When  you  iifti  with  the  minnow,  chufe  the  whiteft 
and  middle-fized,  thofe  being  the  bed,  and  fo  place  him 
on  your  hook,  that  he  may  turnroimd  when  be  i9:drawa 
againft  the  ftream. 

Tke  beft  way  of -baiting  with  the  minnow  is  tliusf:  put 
your  hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill,  drawing 
it  through  above  three  inches  5  then  put  the  hook  again 
into  his  mouth,  and  let  the  pomt  and  beard  come  out 
at  his  tail;  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about  with  a' 
fine  white  thread,  and  let  the  body  of  the  minnow  be 
almoft  ftraight  upon  the  hook  :  this  done,  try  .dg^inft: 
the  ftream  whether  it  will  turn;  which  it  cannot  do 
too  faft:  for  want  of  a  minnow,  a  fnaall  loach,  or 
flickle-back,  will  ferve. 

The  angler  muft  angle  with  the  point  of  his  rpd 

down  the  ftream,  drawing  the  minnow  up  the  f}ream  by 

little  and  little,  n^ar  the  top  of  the  water ;  the  trout  - 

feeing  the  bait,  will  come  more  fiercely  at  it ;  but  the 

angler  muft  not  tbcnprefently  ftrikej  this  is  a  truo 

way  without  lead,  for  many  times  they  will  fwfake.  thp 
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lead,  and  come  to  the  minnow.  Whrn  yiou  fifli  for.  a 
trout  with  a  worm,  let  your  line  havc.fo  muchy  and 
riot  more  lead  than  will  fit  the  -ftrcam  in  which  you 
ijfli  5  that  is  to  fay^  more  in  a  grcit  troublefome  ftrcam 
than  in  a,  fmaller  that  is  quieter;  as  near  as  may  be, 
fo  much  as  will  fink  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  not 
aiors, 

Hno  U  mngie  with  a  Fly  for  a  Trout. 

-  In  the  firft  place  let  the  angler  fit  himfclf  with  a 
h^le  of  o»e  piece,  or  two  fet  conveniently  together, 
ligln  and  pliable. 

The  lower  p^rt  of  his  line,  next  the  fly,  muft  be  of 
three  ©r  four  haired  links ;  but  if  he  can  attain,  as  afore- 
faid,to  angle  with  a  fingle  hair,  he  will  meet  with  more 
profit  and  pleafore. 

Before  l>e  begins  to  angle,  having  the  wind  on  his 
t»ack|  4et  hint  try  how  hv  he  can  caft  his  line,  or  at 
what  length  his  fly,  and  let  him  take  care  that  the  fly 
faM  firft  on  the  water ;  for  if  any  of  the  line  light  on 
the  water,  he  had  better  to  have  ftood  ftill,  than  to 
have  thrown  at  all. 

He  muft  always  caft  down  the  ftream,  f^ith  the  wind 
behind,  and  the  fun  before  him ;  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  either  fun  or  moon  before  him. 

March  is  the  month'for  beginnitie  to  angle  with  the 
1Lj\  but  if  the  weather  prove  winoy  or  cloudy,  there 
are  fcveral  forts  of  palmers  that  are  good  at  .that  time : 
the  firft  is  the  black  palmer,  ribbed  with  filver :  the 
iecond  a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body : 
thirdly,  a  palmer  whofc  body  is  all  black:  laftly,  there 
b  a  red  palmer  ribbed  with  gold,  and  a  red  hackle, 
m\xtA  with  orange  crewel. 

Thi^fe  flies  ferve  all  the  year  long,  morning  and 
evening,  whether  windy  or  cloudy  weather ;  but  if  the 
air  proves  ferene,  he  may  then  imitate  the  hawthorn 
fly ;  "which  Is  all  black  and  very  fmallj  the  fmaller  the 
better. 

He  may  alfo  ufe  other,  flies,  as  the  May  fly,  &c.  as 
his  fancy  lead§4iim.     See  the  Article  Flt. 

TROU  r-COLOURED  Horse,  it  a  white,  fpeckled 
with  fpots  of  black,  bay,  or  forrel,  particularly  about 
the  head  and  neck. 

TRUSSED.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  well  trufled, 
when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  proportioned  to  the 
round nefs  of  the  croup. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  ill  trufled,  when  his  thighs  are 
thin.»and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  croup. 

TUEL.     The  fundament  of  a  horfe. 

TUEL  fwith  Hunter  ].  The  fundament  of  any  wild 
;beaft.         ^ 

The  TUMBLER  The  name  of  this  dog  is  derived 
from  the  Fremh^  Tumbler^  which  ftgnifies  to  tumble  5 
and  is  called  vertagus  in  Latifiy  from  vertere^  to  turn  or 
tumble,  and  fo  they  do  \  for  in  hunting  they  turn  and 
tumble,  winding  their  bodies  about  circularly,  and  then 
fiercely  and  violently  venturing  on  the  bcaft,  do  fud- 
denly  gripe  it  at  the  very  entrance  or  mouth  of  their 
holes  and  receptacles,  before  they  can  make  any  re- 
covery of  felf-fecurity. 

This  dog  ufcth  alfo  another  craft  and  fubtilty; 
namely,  when  he  runneth  into  a  warren,  or  fetches  a 


courfe  alfout  a  coney-burrow,  he  hunts  not  after  them,  : 
nor  does  any  way  affright  them;  he  (hews  no  fpite  a- 
gainft  them,  but  diffemWing  friendfliip,  and  pretending 
favour,  pafles  by  whh  quietnefs  and  iilcnce,  marking 
their  holes  diligently,  where  he  is  feldom  deceived. 

When  he  cpmes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  certainty 
of  conies,  he  couches  down  clofe  with  his  belly  to  the 
ground,  provided  always  I  hat  by  his  fldll  and  policy, 
the  wind  be  againft  him  in  that  cnterprizc,  and  that 
the  conies  difcover  him  not  where  he  lurketh,  by  which 
means  he  gets  the  fccnt  of  the  cOnies,  which  is  carried 
to  him  by  the  wind  and  air,  either  going  to  their  holes» 
or  coming  out;  either  pafling  this  way,  or  nmning  that 
way,  and  by  this  circumfpcdion  fo  orders  his  matters, 
that  the  filly  coney  is  debarred  quite  from  his  hoie, 
(which  is  the  haven  of  his  hope,  and  harbour  of  his 
fafety,)and  fraudulently  circumvented  and  taken,  before 
he  can  reach  his  hole 

Thus  having  caught  his  prey,  he  immediately  carries 
it  fo  his  mafter,  who  waits  for  the  return  of  his  dog  in 
fome  convenient  lurking  place. 

Thefe  dogs  are  fomewhat  leflcr  than  the  hounds, ' 
being  lanker,  leaner,  and  fomewhat  prick-eared. 

By  the  form  ?nd  faihion  of  their  bodies,  they  mieht 
be  called  mongrel  greyhounds,  if  they  were  fomewhat 
bigger. 

But  though  they  do  not  equal  the  greyhound  in.fize, 
yet  they  will,  in  the  compafs  of  one  day,  kill  as  many 
conies  as  fl^iall  be  a  fufficient  load  for  a  horfe-,  for  craft 
and  fubtilty  are  the  inftruments  whereby  they  make  this 
fpoil.  It  may  be  a  doubt  if  there  is  not  fome'  confulion 
between  the  Tumbler  (a  dog  by  the  way  now  ne^cr 
heard  oU\  and  the  Greyhound,  ^vhich  fee.  The  Latirf 
name  of  Vertagus,  which  Ainfworth  and  others  tranflate 
Tumblery  and  fuppofe  it  derived  from  verlo  to  turn,  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  Gallic  name  for  the  Grey- 
hound, which  was  called  by  the  Romans  Cauu  Galltau  : 
for  Arrian  in  his  trtratife  on  Courling  fays,  <*  I  he  (Mh^ 
eft  dogs  of  the  Gauls  are  called  in  the  Gallic  Language 
Vertrayi  (''Ov^T^«yoi)  j"  and  Fetro  is  now  a  GrevhounJ 
in  Italian,  which  retains  fome  of  the  language  ot  Cilal- 
pine  Gauli 

TUMOURS,  or  Hard  Swellings  ih  rnr 
Legs.  When  the  tumours  are  hard,  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance, take  a  pint  of  the  horfc's  own  uiii>e,  or  that 
of  a  cow ;  half  an  ounce  of  floUr  of  brimilone,  and  a 
dram  of  alum,  boil  it  away  to  the  confumption  of  one 
half;  with  this  chafe  the  tumour  every  morning  and' 
'  evening,  then  dip  a  rag  into  it,  and  wrap  it  about.     Or^ 

If  there  are  hard  tumours  in  the  leg  or  thigh,  eiihcr 
in  the  fpring,  autumn,  or  before  Chriftmas,  cake  five 
pounds  of  green  mallow-root,  (at  other  times  tiiree 
pounds  of  the  dried  roots,)  pound  them  to  mafti,  boil 
them  gently  with  five  quarts  of  water  in  a  kettle  for  tWi>. 
hours,  then  pour  in  as  much  hot  water  as  was  b^iied 
away,  adding  a  handful  and  a  half  of  fage  leaves,  and 
contmue  to  boU  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours 
longer;  then  takinjj  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  inqor- 
porate  the  whole  with  a  pound  of  hoatty,  and  lulf  a 
pound  of  black  foap. 

Let  it  cool  till  you  can  bear  to  thruft  your  finger 
into  it,  and  then  add  to  it  a  pint  of  ftrong  brandy. 
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Foment  die  fuelling  daily  with  this  bath,  and  chafe 
it  with  a  handful  of  the  dregs  of  it,  and  walk  the  horfe 
for  half  an  hottr  after  rt. 

If  you  perceive  it  tends  to  a  fuppuration,  omit  both» 
and  apply  bafilicon. 

TUNNtL-NET.  A  net  for  taking  partridges, 
which  would  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length,  nor  be 
lefs  than  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  or  open  for  the 
entrance',/'^  the  annexed  cut,  which  (hows  a  tunnel 
ipread,  its  length  is  from  the  letter  A  to  G,  it  rouft  be 
made  narrow  towards  the  end  A,  fo  as  to  have  no  more 
than  five  or  fix  inches  in  height. 

This  net  muft  be  made  with  a  three^wifted  thread, 
that  muft  not  be  too  thick,  dye  it  of  a  green,  yellow, 
or.  rufiet  colour ;  the  mefhcs  (hould  be  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  Indies  broad,  the  lower  fliould  be  three, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  m^(hes* 
5^^  Plate  XV. 

To  carry  on  your  works,,  inftead  of  melh  G  to  pro- 
ceed with,  uke  that  on  the  other  fide  at  H,  and  continue 
working  round,  and'fo  to  the  fixth  or  feventh  row, 
where  you  are  to  t^ke  two  meihes  at  once  in  one  place 
only,  in  order  to  diminifli  the  net;  you  arc  to  do  the 
fame  thing  every  fourth  row^  that  the  net  may  become 
narrow  by  degrees  ;  and  when  itxomes  to  the  point  or 
end,  have  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  mcfhes  round. 

When  the  net  is  finifbea,  you  muft  put  into  the  hind 
meflies  at  the  larger  end,  a  pretty  fmooth  wooden  rod, 
about  the  bigncis  of  a  fuzee  or  mufket- rammer,  of 
which  you  muft  make  as  it  were  a  hoop,  and  tic  both 
ends  together  on  one  another,  to  keep  it  tight ;  you  muft 
.  add  other  fmaller  ones  by  degrees,  at  the  place  marked 
with  the  letters  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  which  muft  be  fet  at 
fuc))  diftances  from  one  another,  as  fuits  the  proportion 
of  the  length  of  tunnel ;  they  choofe  to  make  ufe  of 
thefe  circles  rather  than  any  other  form,  becaufe  they 
may  eafily  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  between  two  ridges 
of  corn  or  fallow  ground :  now  in  order  to  join  or  fallen 
the  circles  to  the  net,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  into 
the  row  of  mefties  round,  and  with  that  fome  thread  to 
tie  both  ends  of  the  hoop  together,  that  they  may  alwajrs 
be  in  a  good  pofture;  you  muft  faOen  to  Doth  fides  of 
the  circle  of  entrance,  two  ftakcs  or  pegs,  to  keep  the 
extended  net  flraight  enough  ;  you  muft  place  another 
at  A,  of  a  foot  long,  at  the  end  of  the  net,  to  keep  it 
ftraight  and  ft  iff  enough*,  you  muft  make  two  plain 
halliers  to  accompany  the  tunnel  net,  whofe  mefties  muft 
be  lozengewife,  or  four  fquare;  each  hallier  muft  be 
feven  or  eight  fathoms  long,  and  when  they  are  made, 
faften  to  them,  at  two  feet  diftance,the  pegs  M,  N,  O,  P, 
H,  I,  K,  L,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  little  finger,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  that  fo  they  may  be  fet  on  both  fides 
of  the  tunnel,  when  you  intena  to  ufe  it. 

In  order  to  apply  this  net  for  the  ufe  intended,  of 
taking  partridges,  when  you  have  found  out  a  covey, 
take  a  com  pals,  and  fo  pitch  the  net  at  a  good  diftance 
from  them,  but  fometimes  farther,  aad  at  other  times 
nearer,  according  as  the  ground  happens  to  be ;  and  then 
furround  them  with  your  ftalking^horfe,  or  ox,  and  gently 
drive  them  towards  the  net,  not  coming  on  them  in  a 
dired  line,  but  )>y  windings  and  turnings,  and  fometimes 
Sanding  ftill,  as  if  the  horfe  grazed  i  if  the  partridges 


make  a  fUnd  and  look  up,  it  is  a  fign  thev  are  afraid,  and 
intend  to  take  wing,  therefore  make  a  ftand,  or  a  little 
retreat,  and  when  after  a  little  refpite  you  find  0iem 
quiet,  and  that  they  arc  bufy  in  feeking  for  food,  which 
is  a  fign  they  are  not  afraid,  you  may  move  nearer  to 
them  I  and  if  any  fmgle  partridge  lies  remote  from  the 
reft,  he  muft  be  fetched  in  by  uking  a  circumf<;rence 
about, him,  and  thus  they  may  be  driven  as  it  were  like 
a  flock  of  fheep  into  a  pen;  but  a  live  horfe  fitted' 
for  the  fport,  far  exceeds  the  artificial  fUlking  horfe, 
or  ox. 

The  wines  of  the  tunml  muft  not  be  pitched  on  a 
dired  line,  but  inclining  to  a  femi-ctrcle;  when  the 
partridges  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  old  ones 
will  ftand  a  while  as  if  to  confider,-  but  preffing  gently 
on,  fome  of  the  young  ones  will  venture  in,,  and  theO' 
all  the  reft  will  follow;  upon  which  make  hafle  tO" 
fecure  thetii  from  returning  back,  and  making  their 
efcape. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  letters 
Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  ^prefent  the  partridges  in  the  cut ;  and 
as  to  the  ftalking*horfe,  or  ox,  pr  cow,  reprefented-  by 
the  fecond  figure,  it  ought  to  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
canvass,  or  linen  cloth;  X,  R,  G,  H,  denote  the  four 
ficet ;  they  few  fmall  pieces  of  the  fame  cloth  at  the  four 
corners  X,  Y-,  H,  E,  F,  the  pieces  muft  be  two  inches 
broad  and  fquace  to  put  into  them,  and  to  hold  the  two 
fticks  O,  P,  that  crofs  one  another,  and  the  top  of  the 
fork :  the  fticks  muft  be  long  enough  to  keep  the  doth' 
well  ftf etched,  and  are  to  be  tied  together  when  they 
crofs. 

The  fork  ought  to  be  four  feet  and  a  half  lon^  at  the 
leaft,  havif^  a  (harp  pointed  end  at  I,  that  goes  into  the 
fmall  bit  of  cloth  K,  the  fork  and  the  two  fticks  are 
tied  in  the  middle  at  L,  a  piece  of  cloth  G,  Y,  if  fewed 
to  the  fide  like  a  cow's  head,  and  of  the  fame  o^lour 
with  the  reft  of  the  cloth*  having  an  eye  and  two  horns, 
if  it  reprefents  an  ox,  or  cow,  made  of  (bme  pieces  of 
hat ;  the  tail  is  made  of  fome  fmall  twine,  thread,  or  any 
fuch  thing  ;  at  the  other  end  X,  there  (hould  be  a  fticic 
above  at  a  and  Y  to  keep  up  the  head  and  tail,  which 
laft  (hould  be  at  fome  diffaince  from  the  body,  that  it  may 
wag  in  moving.  M  and  N  are  two  holes  to  iee*the  par- 
•yrtc^es  through.  Sit  Parthidcb  and  Stalking- 
Horse.     See  Plate  XV. 

TURKEYS.     5^^  Poultry.  .  ' 

TURN.  A  word  commonly  ufed  by  the  Riding- 
Mafiers,  when  they  d\r:St  their  (cholars  to  change  hands. 
&r  Chance  and  Entire. 

TURNING  Straight  [in'the  Manage];  an arti- 
ficial  motion  of  a  horfe:  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  fort?,, 
but  1  (hail  here  only  fpcak  of  two  of  them,,  from  which 
all  turnings  are  derived* 

I  Is  when  a  horfe  keeps  his  hinder  parts  inward,  and 
clofcto  the  poft  or  centre,,  and  fo  coming  about  makes 
his  circumference  with  his  fore-parts,  oppofing  his  enemy 
face  to  face :  in  order  to  which  you  muft,  to  the  ring  of 
the  hind-part  of  the  caveflbn,  fix  a  long  rein  of  two 
fathoms  or  more,  and  ro  the  two  other  reins  two  ftiorter 
reins ;  then  having  faddled  the  horfe,  and  put  on  his 
bitt,  bring  him  to  the  poft :  put  the  reins  of  his  bitt 
over  the  fore-part  of  the  faddle,  bolfters,  and  all,  and 
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ifix  SntA  at, a  cbnftpnt  flraightnefo  dj-i  the  top  of  the 
pommdv  fo  a^  the  horl'e  ouy  iiave  the  feeling  ci  the  biit 
fand*c<wb.  . 

r     If  ybu  iwov^d  have,  him  turn  txDthe  litjht  hand,  tn!<e 
the  fhjort  rcia  an  die  Itft  fide  of  the  cavcdon,  and  bung- 
ing it   under  1  the  forc-bolftcr   of  the  Caddie  up  to  the 
'r  pommel^  fix  it  at  fuch  a  dire«5^ion,  that  ihc  h^rk  may 
',rather  kwic  from  than  to  the  pofb  on  the  right  fide  :   this 
bdhg-  dorte>   fbrtic   ffcilful   groom,  or  atttndant,  (houU 
.hoid   the  light,  fide  rein  of  the  cavtflbn,  at   the  po(t 
governing  the  fore-part  of  his  body,  to  come  about  at 
Jaffg6.  '  •  • 

•  .  Aften  that,  taking  the  long  rcLn  in  your  hand,  and 
,  keeping  iiis  hinder  parts  inwards  with  your  rod  on  his 
vouifideiflioalder^  and  fometimes  oii  His  outfide  thigh; 
!.0)dlac  him  move  about  the  poft,  keeping  the  h.iideF  piiris 
<«sar  centre,  aiid  making  his  forc^paris  move  in  a  cir- 
ouaiferencc. 

Thus  you  may  exercife  him  for  fomc  time  on  one 
haiKti  till  he  attains  to  fome  perfcftion,  aird 'then  chang- 
ing the  rein  of  the  cavcflon,  make  him  <3o  th/»  like  to 
the  other  hatid ;  ply  him   in  this  manner  feveral  moro- 
-ings>  and  cheriih  him  in  his  exercife  according  ta  his 
defert,  ri-!!    ^ou.  baye  brought  him  to  fuck    readinefe, 
ttut  he  will,    upoii  the  removing  of  the  rod,    couch 
.  his,bi/ider  parts  in  towards  the  paft,  and  lapping  the 
<  outward  fi)rc-lcg  over  the  inward,  trot  about  the  poft 
moft  fwifdy,   dittinftly,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  compafs 
as  yon  can  defire,  or  is  convenient  for  the  motion  of 
.tb9  boffv. 

From  trotting  he  may  be  brought  to  flying  and  wheel- 
ing about  fo  fwiftly,  that  hoih  tiie  fore  legs  rifing  and 
moving  together,  the  binder  parte  may  follow  in  one  and 
the  fan>e  inftant. 

When  you  have  made  him  thus  perfedl  in  your  hand, 
mount  bis  back,  appointing  fome  fkilful  groom  to  govern 
the  long,  rein,  and  another  the  Ihort:  by  die  motion  of 
youF  band  upon  the  bitt,  and  foft  rein  of  the  caveffon, 
Keep  the  horfe's  head  from  the  poft :  and  l^  means  of 
the  Qalf  of  the  leg  hid  on  his  fide,  and  yaiu  rod  turmd 
toyvards  his  outward  thigh,  to  ktep  bis  hinder-parts  to 
the  poll  J  labour  and  exercife  him  -till  be  be  brought  to 
the  perfection  dcficed. 

Then  take  away  the  long  rein,  and  only  exercife  hrm 
with  the  help  of  the  (hort  rein  of  the  caveffon,  and  no 
other ;  afterwards  take  both  reins  of  the  caveflbn  into 
your  har>ds,  and  exercife  him  from  the  poft,  making 
him  as  ready  in  any  place  where  you  would  ride  him,  as 
at  the  poft. 

2.  'Ihc  other  ftraight- flying-turn,  is  to  keep  the 
horfe's  face  fixed  on  the  pi  ft  as  on  his  cncmv,  and  fo 
move  about  only  with  his  hinder-parts,  for  which  you 
are  to  take  the  fjme  help  of  the  long  rein,  and  the 
fhort  rein  of  ihc  caveffon,  and  to  govern  them  as  be- 
fore  fliown  ;  only  j^ou  arc  to  give  the  ftiort  rein  to  the 
poft-vvard  a$  much  liberty  as  before,  but  to  keep  his 
head  clofer  to  the  poft,  and  following  his  hinder  parts 
with  the  long  rein,  by  means  of  your  rod,  make  him 
bung  his  hind-rr-parts  round  about  the  poft ;  and  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  he  did  before  lap  one  fore  foot  over 
another,  fo  now  he  muft  lap  the  hinder  legs  ortc  over 
aiipthcr.  ^ 


.  Continue  to  excrclft  him  till  he  be  p^rfeft,  as  betore^ 
then  mount  and  labour  hrm  in  like  manner. 

Laftly,  leaving  the  poft,  and  all  other  helps,  ply 
him  only  in  fucb  open  and  free  places,  as  you  ihali  fee 
co.nvcnienf. 

TURNIN^G.OFP.  Much  mifchicf  and  even  K- 
tigation,  has  arifen  lately  from  errors  in  this  particular. 
Be  it  rerpembered,  that  tall  orlarge  horfes  cannot  fub- 
fill:  upon  a  Ibort  bite,  for  the  phincft  reafons ;  nor  h 
poor  winter  grafs  fufiiciently  fnbO-nntial  for  ihem.  In 
thcfe  circnmftances,  it  is  neceffliry  tliat  fiich  horfes  be 
well  filled  twice  a  day  from  the  crib. 

Hay.  SaU  ftrewcd  upon  the  mow,  when  makings 
about  a  quarter  of  a  t>ound  to  three  hirndred  weight 
of  hay,  will  cofrci^i  the  damp,  prevent  mould,  and 
render  the  hay  more  nutntious  and  reliihincr. 

In  anointing  the  hides  of  cattle,  cover  the  hand  with 
a  bladder. 

'  TURN  OUT.  Tlie  term  nfed  for  the  putting  the 
ftag  or  hind  out  of  the  cart  in  which  it  is  brought  to 
the  field.     See  the  cbnclufion  of  the  Article  Stag. 

TUSHES;  are  the  fore-teeth  of  a  horft,  feated 
beyond  the  corner  teeth^  upon  the  bars,  where  they 
(lioot  forth  on  each  ude  of  the  jaws,  two  above^  and 
two  below,  ibout  the  age  of  three,  and  three  and  a 
half,  and  fometimes  four  :  and  no  milk  or  foal  tcetK  . 
ever  come  forth  in  the  place  where  they  grow.  See 
Tf.eth. 

TWIST  ;  the  infide,  or  flat  part  of  a  man*s  thigh,; 
upon  which  a  true  horieaian  refts  upon  faorfe- 
back. 

TWISTED.  A  horfc  rednced  to  the  fame  ftate  pf 
impotency  with  a  gelding,  by  the  violent  wringing  or 
twifting  of  his  tefticles  twice  about,  which  drives  thci)i 
up,  and  deprives  them  of  ncuriftiment. 

VARISSE,  IN  Horses.  An  impcrfeftion  upon  tJxc 
infide  of  the  ham»  a  little  diftaot  from  the  cur^» 
but  about  the  fame  height  :  there  is  a  bone|  fono^wh^t 
high  and  raifed  ;  that  part  of  the  ham  which  is  below 
the  faid  bone  fovneiimes  fwcUs  by  adifcharge  froni  tl^c 
great  vein,  and  is  termed  varijfe ;  this  does  not  make 
the  horfe  halt,  but  fpoils  his  falc  by  growing  exceflive 
large.  Reft  and  eafe  (cfjiecially  if  the  part  be  bathed 
with  fpirit  of  wine)  will  fo  bind  and  rdftrain  i(  as  not 
to  he  perceived  for  the  time. 

VARVELS.  Small  filvei^  rings  about  a  hawk's 
legs,  haying  the  owner's  naine  engraven  on  them. 

To  VAULT  A  Shor,  is  to  forge  it  hollow,  for  horfes 
.that  have  high  and  round  foles,  to  the  end. that  the 
ftioe,  thus  hollow,  may  not  bear  upon  the  ible  that  is 
then  higher  than  the  hoof. 

But,  after  alh  this  fort  of  flioe  fpoils  the  fcet  ;  for 
the  fole  being  tenderer  than  the  ihoe,  affomes  the  form 
of  the  fhoe,  and  becomes  every  day  rounder. 

V  AUNl  LA  Y,  (with  Hunters  )  A  letting  of  hotinds 
or  beagles  in  a  readinefs,  where  the  chafe  Is  to  pafk, 
and  cafting  them  off  before  the  reft  of  the  kconel  come 
in. 

VENOMOUS  BITES.  Much  hath  Ixmi  faid  on 
this  fubjcA,  and  great  ftrets  ba^  been  laid  Qp  partU 
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f  nlaf  medicines  ;  but»  to  what  Dr.  Me  a  d  bath  pro- 
|H)fed)  no  valuable  addition  hath  been  made.  Ihe 
JDofbor's  metbod  of  treating  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  as 
follows : 

Bleed  immediately,  and  that  freely ;  then  give  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  following  powder,  twcry 
Bight  and  morning,  for  ten  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
{dunge  the  horfe  into  cold  water;  every  morning  for  ^ 
month,  t)r  longer. 

Take  afh  coloured  ground ^livcrw^ort,  two  parts  ) 
black  pepper,  one  part ;  powder  and  mix  them  well 
together. 

It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  figns  of  madneft 
in  moft  animals,  is  a  trembling  :  but,  as  to  a  dog,  his 
being  mad  is  thus  known.  In  the  6rft  ftage  of  the 
difteniper  he  hath  great  hunger  and  thirft;  his  eyes 
become  nAore  and  more  fierce  and  fiaming,  he  hangs 
down  his  ears,  thrufts  out  his  tongue,  froths  at  his 
mouth,  barks  at  his  fhadow,  runs  along  with  feeming 
fadnefs  and  anxiety,  often  breathes  as  if  tired  with 
running,  draws  his  tail  between  his  legs,  runs  againft 
all  that  is  in  his  way,  bithig  whatever  he  meets  with, 
and  feems  to  be  iti  hafte,  but  his  courfe  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Evefy  healthy  dog  is  fb  fagadous  as  to  difcern  when 
another  is  mad,  whether  they  fee  him,  or  hear  his 
barking,  and  carefully  fhun  him. 

A  falivation,  by  means  of  the  turbith  mineral,  hath 
been  faid  to  have  the  beft  ciffcdV,  even  when  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  hydrophobia  are  become  very  confiderable. 
The  turbith  may  be  thus  given  to  dogs : 

On  the  firft  night  give  twelve  grains  of  turbith ;  it 
probably  may  pais  off  by  vomiting,  purging,  or  both  ; 
the  next  night,  give  twenty-four  grains  j  and,  on  the 
third,  forty-eight ;  and  fo  on,  until  it  falivates.  A  co- 
pious falivation  is  what  is  depended  on,  therefore  give 
more  or  lefs  of  the  turbith  as  it  may  be  neceUary 
thereto. 

To  a  horfej  the  turbith  muft  be  given  in  larger  quan- 
tities ;  fuch  as  from  twenty  to  forty  grains,  and  re- 
peated as  required,  obTerving  the  direflions  given 
for  hs  ufe,  and  in  falivations,  under  the  article 
Farct. 

VENERT.  The  art  or  exercife  of  hunting  wild 
beads,  which  are  called  beafts  of  venery ;  as  alfo  beads 
pf  fbreft  ;  and  they  are  the  hart,  hare,  hind,  boar,  and 
wolf. 

VENISON,  properlv  all  hearts  of  Vekery.  Sec  the 
preceding  article ;  and  it  is  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Verdersr,  (fee  the^next  article,)  to  preferv?  Vert 
and  VENison  in  his  foreif,  but  it  is  now  only  uf<d  for 
the  flefli  of  deer  of  all  forts. 

VERDERER..  An  officer  of  a  foreft,  feV.  wbofe 
principal  concern  is  to  look  after  the  vert,  or  greenhue, 
aod  to  fee  that  it  be  maintained :  he  is  further  deicribed 
tiK  be  a  judicial  officer  of  the  king's  foreft,  cbofen  by 
the  king's  writ  in  the  fpll  county  court  of  the  (hire 
where  the  foreft  is,  an<l  fworn  before  the  (herifF  to 
mamtaui  and  ktep  the  aiHzes  ami  laws  of  the  foreft, 
and  alfo.. to  review,  receive,  and  enrol. all  the  attach. 
nents  aqd  preicmments.  <f[  all  manner  of  trefpaflbf 
of  tht  foreft  relating  to  vert  and  venifon. 


The  office  t)f  a  verdefer  much  refcmbfes  that  *6f  a 
coroner,  efpeclally  in  this  refpeft  ;  that,  as  a  corbn^V, 
upon  notice  of  a  perfon  flain,  is  to  go  ^nd  view  the 
dead  bwly,  an<l  to  make  inquiry,  by  the  okth  of  twelve 
men,  how,  and  by  what  means  the  perfon  came  by  his. 
death,  and  who,  and  what,  was  the  occafion  thereof; 
fo  it  is  the  duty  of  the  verderer,  by  his  office,  to  look 
afrer  and  view  the  wild  beafts  of  tht  foreft  ;  for  if  any 
of  them  be  found  flain,  wounded,  or  hurt,  upon  notice 
being  given  to  the  verderer,  he  is  to  go  and  view  the 
fame,  and  to  caufe  an  inquifition  to^ be  made  byajiiiy 
of  twelve  men  out  of  four  of  the  next  towDS,  to  know 
how,  and  by  whom,  the  ikid  beaft  was  kille  i,  wounded, 
or  hurt.  He  is  alfo,  like  coroner,  chofen  1 1  the  county 
court  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county  in  which  the 
foreft  is  fituated. 

Alfoif  an  oak,  being  an  overt- vert  within  the  foreft, 
be  felled  or  cut  dovm  out  of  the  king's  demefiie  woods, 
the  fame  is  to  be  appraifed  by  view  of  the  verderer. 

The  office  of  the  verderer  at  the  court  of  attachments, 
is  to  fit  there  to  fee  the  attachments  of  the  foreft,  as  well 
of  vert  as  venifon,  and  receive  the  fame  of  the  forcfters, 
and  others  that  prefeot  them  there,  and  then  to  enter 
them  into  their  own  rolls.  It  is  alfo  the  verderei's  duty 
to  inquire  of  all  encroachments  on  the  foreft,  and  the 
verderer s  fit  as  judges  in  the  Forty- days  and  Swanntmoce 
courts. 

VERT,  in  general,  is  every  plant  growing  within  a 
foreft,  bearing  a  green  leaf,  which  may  hide  or  cover  a 
deer  under  it  i  but  thpn  this  word  plant  muft  bo  under* 
ftood  to  mean  fuch  plants  as  are  either  trees,  woodst^ 
bufties,  or  fuch  like,  which  are  of  the  nature  either  of 
wood  or  underwood,  and  not  of  thofe  kinds  of  plants- 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  as  thiftles»  and  fuch 
like,  which  may  alfo  be  comprehended  within  the  wcnrd 
plant,  but  not  in  this  fenfe* 

And  when  after  making  the  charta  di  firefta^  fome 
queftioned,  what  was  to  be  accounted  vert.  King  Ed* 
WARD  I.  to  make  the  certainty  known  to  all  men,  made 
a  law  to  this  purpofe  : 

«'  Know  ye,  (faidi  he)  that  all  trees  that  fliall  be 
growing  within  the  foreft,  as  well  thofe  that  bear  no  fruit 
at  all,  as  thofe  that  do  bear  fruit  at  any  time  in  the  whole 
year  5  and  an  old  afti  being  in  the  arable  land  within  the 
foreft,  thefe  fliall  be  accounted  vert,  bccaufe  the  king  is 
in  pofleffipn  of  them.'* 

And  it  IS  obferved,  that  by  vert  all  trees  muft  be 
nnderftood,  as  well  under-woods  as  great  woods  ;  and 
overt-vert  is  all  manner  of  high  trees,  as  nether-vert 
is  all  forts  of  under •  wood';  and  brufli«wood  is  called 
cablifli. 

Some  diftinguifli  vert  after  this  manner,  viz.   vert 
is  derived  firom  veridiiate^  in  Latin,  and  fienifics  anything 
that  beareth  a  green  leaf,  but  efpecially  of  great  and' 
thick  coverts. 

Alfo  it  is  of  divers  kinds  j  fome  of  which  bear  fruit, 
that  may  forve  for  food  both  for  man  and  beaft  ;  as  (er* 
vice-trtes,  nu^trees,  crab-trees,  f^c»  and  for  the  belter 
and  defence  of  the  famci 

Ovcrt-vcrt,   by  fome  called    haut-Ms^    from    Ac 

French,  which  fisnifies  high  trees,  fervins  for  food  in< 

brovdcj  of  and  for  the  game,  ^4zl3V^^ji'^^"^  ®^ 

3   *  them. 
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t)M$^  M   «AS|  be«cbe$>    ^^*    Some    baut-bois   for 
Ihaher^   bcowfei   atul  (kfcnce  only,  as  aOies,  poplavs^ 

N^ther-vert>  called  2\b^  fub^hois^  or  under-wood,  ape 
for-browfe  and  food  of  the  game,  and  for  (belter  and  de«> 
fcncc>  as  maple,  isfc.  borne  for  browfc  and  defenoe« 
as  birch,  fallow,  willow,  t^c.  Some  for  flieker  aiid 
defence,  as  eW^r,  alder,  ttfr. 

Of  bulhes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  forae  for  food 
and  fhHter,  as  the  hawthorn,  blackthorn,  ^c  Sonua 
for  hiding  and  {belter,  as  brakes,  gorth  or  gorz  heath, 

VESSIGNON.  A  wind-gall,  or  foft-fweUing  on 
the  in  and  out  fide  of  a  horfe's  boof  j  t|iat  is,  b  nb  on  the 
right  and  the  left  ,of  it. 

VESSiON.  An  infirmity  in  horfes,  which  is  a  fort 
of  wind  p;ail^  or  fwelling,  alK)ut  the  bigaefs  of  half  an 
'  apple,  bigger  or  IcfTer,  compofed  of  a  foft  and  fpongy 
filth,  growing  between  the  flefh  and  the  (kin,  in  thebu* 
low  next  the  hock,  and  beneath  the  big  fmew,  a  little 
above  the  capckt  and  bending  of  the  ham. 

This  fwelling  appears  but  very  littlj,  except  when 
the  horfe  re(ls  equally  upon  both  the  hind  legs,  becaufe 
'  when  he  bends  his  hams,  it  is  not  vifible  at  alii  neiiih^r 
does  it  often  make  a  horfe  halt ;  it  rifes  on  both  fides  the 
bap;i,  and  fom^times  only  upon  one:  ihofe  that  com9 
lower  are  not  dangerous,  and  in  young  horfes  may  be  dife 
pei fed  b}' ri:  derate  «-xercife.  / 

,  VETERINARY  Tt^EATMENT.  Mr.  Lawrencb 
in  his  ftxctUeot  Treat! fe.o:)  Hoifes,  giv^s  the, following 
iaftru3i  »us. 

*'  Aijxongft  the  improvements  of  thefe  letter  times, 
the  extenfion  of  a  regulariy  cultivated  fyftemof  vete-ri- 
pary  practice,  and  ih^  attempts  to  relcue  the  fupprioj? 
clafies  of  domeftic  animals  from  the  torturing^  hi^nd  of 
prcfumptuous  ignorance,  arc  not  the  leaft  gonfulerj^bl  *, 
cither  in  the  vipv-  ofhumanity  or  ufe :  it  is  true,  that 
tlurlng  the  various  ages  which  have  *  paflid  fincc  tha 
dajs of  Columella,  the  number  of  writers  trca^ingon 
the  veterinary  Icicnce,  according  to  the  b^ft  medicai 
light  which  their  times  afforded,  has  bwcn  con(iJeia- 
hie;  but  th^ir  works  had  never  any  very  cxt<?n(i«'e  cir- 
culatioo,  ccmpjt^nt  prailitioncrs  w.re  wa  ited  to  put 
their  prccep:v  i  i  force,  and  d;feakd  animals  were.tM* 
ther  totally  neglected,  or  conlidcd  to  the  unmeaning 
an  i  c.t'pi  iciiHis  cffns  of  the  ill  iterate  vul:ar:  entirely 
to  'wipe  away  this  opprobria;n  of  humanity  and  com- 
iw^n  fcnfc,  would  infinitely  redomJ  to  the  credit  ot 
the  preient  tiines  ;  ani  ic  iS  confohng  to  be  aUk  to  an«v 
»Di»f>ce,  that  attempts  arc  daily  making  towards  that 
b-'iicficen  e  d,  by  coufid.rate  and  philanthropic  cha- 
raiters»  u)  various»  parts  oi  oiv  o  vn,  arul  a  neighbouring 
COUJilry. 

*'  rhe  endeavour  to  promote  veterinary  pra£tic9 
-^mongf^  enliehtencd  men,  muft  neceflfarily  be  a  fif(t  ob^ 
}«ft  in  a  tr. ^ifv:  profeiRng  the  prii.ciples  of  In^mantty : 
k.  4S  our  hiUiiie^  then  to  inquiry  what  caui^»'  hav^ 
hitherto  operated,  or  now  fubfift,.  lo  prevent  oK^retard 
its  pro^r;.fsi  to  demonftia*e  how  little  they  c^ifiA  Witb 
ril^t  r^a(5»n,  a;id  io  propofe.  fuj;;b.  prafSticab)Ie  «n^&ire$, 
%^,  mfiy  ^%ii%,  bjj  cafy  au4.  gradual  ftc|)$>  .iW  iJeGaei.rc* ' 


^  A^dnt  prefcription  and  a  falie  pride  amongft  \^ 
fecuky,  connpofe  the  two -fold  caufe  which  has  hitherto 
generally  deprived  our  domefitc  aninuls  of  the  b^eAts 
and  comforts  of  regular  medictl   and  furgical  affiifrance; 
Cattle  have^aFways  been  doftorcd  in  every  country,  ei- 
ther by  their  attt^ndants,  or  by  men  pretty  neafty  upon 
a  level  wii1i  thof;:  in  point  of  education,  who  on  the 
ftrength  of  having  learned  to  perform  the  moft  fimpk 
and  common  operations,  and  from  the  want  of  abler  pro* 
ficients,  have  undertaken  the  ar$)uous  tafk  of  prefcribing 
medicine.     We  wil  not  wonder,  that  in  fbriner  times^ 
fuch  profe(rors  were  held  diily  qualified,  fmce  men  hof. 
partially  conamitted  their  awn  perfuns  to  the  hands  of 
ignorajit  bar^er-furgeons>  and  (iiice  f^  maoy  o^r  ab- 
furdities  of  equal  magnitude  fubfiiled,-^hich  like  (psSres 
and  ghofts  ,nave  vani0)ed  at  thevappr^cb  of  modem 
light  -,  but  it  miy  well  be  thought  ii^rprifing,  in  this  dif- 
cerning  age^  when  a  liberal  educitioii  is  univcrfall/  ac« 
knbwiedged  to  be  abiiilutely  neceflary  to  the  acquiikioq 
of  medical  fcience,  that  an  illiterate  farrier  (hould  bj  en-, 
irufted  in  the  cure  of  difeafcs.    Precifcly  the  fame  Iludics 
phyfiological.  anatomical,  and  medic4»  J^re  rcqjiiate  for 
the  veterinarian,  as  the  human  pr.j£ti!i(jn<;/-.     The  aiu* 
mal  occ  momy  in  its  manifold  relations  is  generally  anJ 
fundamentally  »ht  fame,  in  men  and  bcafts,  a*id  go- 
verned by  the  fame  laws  of  nature  and  natural  mechanics:  ^ 
the  fame  Materia  ntedlca  is  univer(ally  applicable  to  boih^ 
but  the  greate(4  (kill  is  rgquifite  to  form  a  judgmeiu  on 
the  dlfc-afes  of  brutes,  from,  their  inability  to  defer ibc 
their  feelings,  and  the  conlequent  >mcertaiiity  of  their 
pathology.     Can  th^re  bs  a  greater  buJcflque,  than  the 
fupp9firion  of  a  man's  ability  to  p^efcribe  phjt/ic  for  a 
horfe,  merely  becaufe  he  knov\*s  how  to  groom  or  (hric 
him  ?  or  might  we  not  alfo,  with  equal  reafcn,  employ 
our  o  vn  (hoemakcrs  to  take  meafure  of  our  health  ?     I  hcv 
plea  of  experience  is  futile,    from  the  utter  inability,, 
fnmi  /rictey  of  illiterate  and  uninfoimed  men  to  inv.-fti- 
gate  the  principles  of  fcience,  and   their  total  want  of 
opportunity  to  acquire,  even  by  rote,  a  rj^ionai  fyftem 
(k  praftice.     The  whole  ftock  of  medical  knowledge 
of  ihtffe  praftitioncrs,  ufually  confi(!s  in  a  certain  num- 
,b:;r  of  receipts  derived   from   their   maftfrs  or   fathers, 
and  with  wliich  they  continually  ruig  the  changes  in  all 
cafes,  right  or  v/rong,  hit  or  mifs  \  aod  fo  fiercely  are 
they  bigotted  to  their  particular  no(lrums,  that  they  ar^ 
totally  incapable  of  all  advice  or  improvement ;  the  Com* 
mon  and  unavoidable  fate  of  confirmed  ignorance,  iinCe 
it  is  the  higheft  point  of  knowledge,  to  know  that   wc 
ftdl  need  information.^    They  fometimes  cure  by  luck, 
firWom  Sy  wit,  but  often  kill  by  regularly  adapted  pro* 
eefs.     How  oftc:i  has  the  TnH^rabl-*  patient**  fhoirfJer 
been  pegged,  and  bbwn,  and  bored,  by  way  of  pujiifli* 
ment,  for    the  folly  of  getting  himfejf  (harned  m   the 
back  finews  of  the  leg,  6r  coffin  jorne  \    How  nnany 
pkuritic  h;irfes  have  bech  killeJ  outright-,  *  by  ardenr-iMid 
^icy  drenches,  which  mi2:Ht  probably  Wave  ctwetl  the 
cholic,  bad  they  been  afBi^ed  whir  ir  ^    How  many 
have  bccA  rendered  incurably  UtMs^  fram- the  jraten-  QM 
being  affiixed  to  the  wrong foo: :  the  d^t^  not  being  UW9V6 
pf  the  fiifferenoe  between  coniVri^i^  mii"  reiaaii^tcm  t 
Let  not  the  reader  fuppofe  thefe  co  b?-*  m«r«  'llowilMe 
i|^Iie4^  tfat  generahtyjof  fatrierft  wwjriW  wf  ijywwk^ 
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1*  avervtficm>  on'dit  c«pfrienc«  of  many  yeirs,  tob« 
Ifteral  r^aths;  and  by  the  tenor  of  them)  heitujr  jtHigc  ^ 
ef  the  m^ijotity  of  th«  faculty  iferoughout  Euwpe.     Into 
fiich  hands  do  we  commit  diftempered  animals,  which 
have  it  Jiot  tn  their  power  to  reproach  as  with  their  ac- 
cumulafted  fufterfngs;  m^nkiiiid  •  fro  n  prejudice,  indo- 
ler.c^  and  want  ot  feelings    negle^ing  throfc  creatures 
yhicH  they  can  purchafe  witb  tbeir  money.  ' 
J  **  Dr.  Hackbt^  in  h«  late  travels  through  Dacia 
and   Sarmatia*    relates  the  following  wonder ful  feat  of 
a  farrier  at  Roman^  in  Moldavia.     *lt  was  a  hot.davi 
and  we  having  trareljed  far,  one  of  our  bell  Jwrlies  fell, 
and  we  gave  him  up  for  K»ft.      The  farrier,  who  in 
Moldavia  is  always  a  gypfey,  comforted  us  by  undcr- 
takiAg  to  kt  the  horfeupon  his  legs,  and  recover  bim 
perfedlly  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  engagement  he 
really  pcrforned.    He  tlid  nothing  but  fcoop  dUt  from* 
each  upper  -eye4id  of  the  beuft,  a  gland  the  fize  of  a 
hazle- nut,,  without  bleeding   him,  er  udng  any  other 
means  whatever,  which  might  occafion  a  doubt  as  to  the 
e£cacy  oH  the  operation.'     Who  can  be  fo' fceptical  as 
to  doubt  of  the  dofe  affinity  between  caufe  and  cfft£t  in 
this  cure. 

'  *•  But  ihe  pride  of  medical  gentlemen  will  not  fuffer 
thepi  to  incur  tl\e  fancied  degradation  of  becoming  horfe 
and  cow  doi£lors;  thence  the  major  part  of  the  public  is 
aicceflStated  to  cpmmit  the  care  of  their  beads  to  unlearned 
and  cmpyrical  Viands  ;  neverthelefs,  were  jihcre  a  cordial 
and  general  encouragement,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
would  be  no  want  of  able  veterinary  pk'adtitioners.  What 
poifible  (hame  can  or  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine,  fince  it  is  an  a£l  of  humanity, 
of  important  public  fervicc,  -fince  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  and  the  labours  of  fome  of  the  molt  eminent 
men  of  both  ancient  and  modern  ;imes,  and  fince  the 
uncontroulable  nature  of  tilings  has  placed  the  juft  ad« 
miniftration  of  it  out  of  the  power  of  all  but  the  enligh- 
tened ?  It  muft  then  be  pronouiiced  an . honourable 
officci    and  altogether  dt    and  becoming  the  gentli« 


man. 


**  It  hath  been  related,  that  veterinary  writers  have 
not  been  wanting ;  which  has  been  more  particularly  the 
cafe  during  the  prefent  century,  and  fubfecuent  to  the 
^reat  modern  improvements  in  medicine.  Various  able 
pradlitioncrs  have  alfo  occafionally  arif^^n  jmiong  us,  and 
in  a  neichbouring  country  ;  but  the  number  of  fuch  has 
been  fo  (maH,  that  the  benefits  derived  from  their  efforts 
have  been  of  courfe  confined  to  a  very  narrow  iphere. 
It  Was  many  years  ago  difcovered  in  France,  that  the 
1)eft  remedy  for  this  deleft,  and  the  only  adequate  me- 
thod Ibr  the  general  propagation  of  veterinary  knowledge, 
and  the  rearing  of  a  fufficient  nuntbcr  of  perfons  properly 
quaUfi«d  in  that  line,  would  be  to  ereA  public  ieminaries 
evpreftiy  dedicated  to  the  purpofe.  We  of  this  country 
came  (fomewhac  late  indeed)  int'>thc  ^emefalutafymeafure, 
vand  a  Veterinary  College,  or  Hofpital  for  Cattle,  has 
been  efbbliibed  at  London,  another  near  Birmingham, 
■•ad  1  bdieve  one  or  two  more  are  under  cohfideration, 
^  i«  tKrtctent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  propriety  of  thefe 
flspH  and  the  benefits  deriv^  therefrom,  are  matter  of 
|M^,  in  Uieobvfoas  exteifion  of  veterinary  knowledge, 
And  ^  4f!Citiiie  of  praAiiigners  witbiw  tbefe  few  years. 


PnUic  tniHtationa»  iftroMdoS  d»ey  ore  n*.  tindttif  %i* 
roured  with  exchtfire  privileges,  or  armed  with  -coT. 
crcive  and  refb*ia»Tc  powers,  arc  cvyr  iwoft  eiScacioiii 
and  comribntory  to.  the  adtancemmit  of  (cicnee^.'a 
prominent  inftance  of  the  truth  of  whiclr  we  are  at 
this  moment  witneffing,  in  the  late  cfiaUilhment  of  a 
board  of  agriculture,  whidi  in  its  infancy  has  atreaiif 
conferred  beneBts  of  the  mcvft  important  nature  on  the 
country,  and  in  a  imach  hif ger  firoportion  than  conld 
poilibiy  have  been  experienced  ftom  mere  private  ck*- 
crtions,  or  thofe  of  focictra,  however  favourably  con- 
flituted,  during  a  great  length  «f  time.  I'o  mak^  trfe 
of  a  honiely  proverbi  that  which  is  every  body's  iwG' 
nefs  is  ufually  held  to  be  no  man's  buiinefs,  and  there- 
fore demands  the  fofleringrihand  of  the  commnntry«: 
the  fcattered  rays  of  knowkJjje  are  by  joint  and  public 
means  beft  coUeAed  inta  a  common  focus  or  centre, 
whence  they  are  with  more  cafe  and  expedition  difixifed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  body  of  thecont- 
monwealth. 

<«  For  the  fatisfa£Ht>n  of  fuch  of  my  readers  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  metropolis,'  who  may  yet  be  n1iin6>rmed, 
and  Out  of  refpefl  to  a  public  inftitution,  the  principle 
of  which  has  my  tnofk  cordial  approbation,  I  ihall  give 
a  (hort  account  of  the  veterinary  college,  firft  eftablilhted 
in  the  year  1 792,  at  St.  Pancrjs,  Lovd.n,  The  public 
are  indebted  for  this  truly  national  foundation,  to  the  . 
difccrnment  and  patriotic  principles  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Odilam  in  Hampjbire^  and  for  the  firft  very 
celebrated  profefibr,  the  late  Chahles  Vial  de Saint 
BiTL,  to  the  judicious  recommendation  of  the  ti^arb 
Orosvbkoii  and  Moutok,  the  former  of  which  noble 
lords  is  the  greateft  breeder  of  horfes,  t  believe,  which 
has  ever  been  in  Britain. .  Sm NT  Bel  had  previoufly 
fignalized  himfetf  in  this  country,  as  a  veterinary  ana« 
tomift,  by  his  memorable  difleftion  of  the  fiunoos  (ace* 
horfe  Edipfe. 

<<  The  veterinary  college  it  fupported  by  annoal,  or 
perpetual  fubfcriptton,  T  he  annual  fubicription  is  two 
guineas ;  but  the  prompt  payment  of  twenty  guineas, 
conftitntes  a  fuMcriber  for  life  \  and  in  one  inftance^ 
the  inftitution  has  {hared  the  bounty  of  parliament. 

^*  1  cannot  fo  well  defcribe  tl>e  views  and  objefts  of 
this  inftitution,  as  from  the  ihort  ftatement  printed  by 
the  authority  of  the  governors,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abilra£t : 

*  The  grand  ohjeft  is  the  improvement  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  in  order  to  remedy  the  ignorance  and  in«- 
competency  of  farriers,  fo  long  and  univerfally  cova^ 
plained  of)  for  this  end  a  large  piece  of  ground  haa 
been  provided,  and  a  range  of  ftables,  a  forge,  a  theatre 
for  difle^ions  and  leftures,  with  other  boildings,  have 
been  erected  %  a  medical  gentleman^  of  fupcrior  abilr^- 
ties,  l)as  been  apppintad  profefibr^  with  other  requifite 
officers,  at  an  expei^e,  large  in  the  aggregatei  but  at 
falariea  not  individuidly  greater  than  were  ^nfonaac 
to  the  ftri^ft  niles  of  economy, 
s  <  The  anatomical  ftruSliire  of  quadrupeds^  faoriesy 
cattle,  flieep,  dogs»  &c«  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are 
fafajeft^  and  the  remedies  properto  be  applied,  ore  ii^ 
v«ft^ed and rcg ularLf  taughq;  by ^^ichmeails,  eoli^ 
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lightened  pradh ioner$  of  liberal  cdtrcation,  whofe  whole 
ftudy  has  been  deroted  to  the  veterinary  art,  in  M  its 
branches,  may  be  gradually  difpcrfcd  over  the  kingdom, 
on  whofe  flcilt  aad  experience  confidence  may  be  fe- 
curcly  placed/ 

<<  Pupils  to  the  college;  in  addition  to  the  leftures 
and  inft'ruftions  of  the  profeflbr,  and  the  praftlcc  of 
the  ftables,  at  prefcnt  enjoy  (from  the  liberality  of 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  faculty)  the  advan- 
tage of  free  admiffion  to  their  medical  and  anatomical 
leftures.  Thefe  pupils,  previous  to  leaving  the  col* 
lege,  are  ftriftly  examined  by  a  medical  committee, 
from  whom  they  receive  a  proper  certificate  ;  and  fe- 
veral,  examined  and  approved,  have  already  left  the 
college,  and  are  at  this  Hn^e-praftifing  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  greet  fuccefs. 

*  Subfcribers  have  the  privilege  of  fending  their  dif- 
cafed  animals  to  the  ^coUege,  without  farther  expencc 
than  that  of  their  daily  food,  and  thefe  in  general  form 
a  fufiicient  number  of  patients  for  the  pra(5tice  of  the 
profeflbr  and  pupils.  On  fixed  days,  the  profeflbr  pre- 
fcribes  for  animals  belonging  to  fubfcribers,  who  find 
it  inconvenient  to  fparc  them  from  home,  provided  the 
jieceflary  medicines  be  furniftied  and  compounded  at 
the  college  t  fubfcribers'  horlcs  are  alfo  there  (hod  at 
the  ordinary  prices. 

*  His  royal  hif^hnefs  the  commander  in  chief  having 
"been  pleafed  to  appoint  ^  board  of  general  officers,  to 
take  intP  confideration  the  objedls  of  this  inftitution, 
they  have  reported  the  continual  lofs  of  cavalry  to  have 
been  very  heavy,  from  the  total  ignorance  of  thofj;  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  veterinary  department  in  the 
army  •,  this  rtpori  his  majefty  has  approved,  and  hencc- 
for\vard,  to  qiialif;^  for  rthe  military  fervice,  a  farrier 
muft  be  proviJcd  with  a  regular  crrtificate  from  the 
v^crinary  college.  To  this  1  may  add,  from  a  late 
advertifement  in  the  ncwfpapers,  that  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  fiiblVribcrs'tof  the  mOftution,  attend  dnce 
a  fortnight  at  5/.  Pancras^  for  the  purpofc  of  infpeft^ 
ing  the  difcipline  of  the  liable?.' 

**  It  would  be  entirely  fuperfluous  in  me^  to  make  ufe 
of  any  arguments  in  favour  of  an  eftablifhment,  the-ne- 
ccflity  and  public  advantages  of  which  arc  fo  flrlkingly 
obvious  ;  I  ihall  only  obfcrve,  how  fully  fenfible  I  feel 
of  the  liberality  and  patriotifm  ot  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  flood  forth  as  patrons  and  fubfcribers,  and  how 
much  I  regret,  that  there  flmulJ  yet  be  fo  many  pcrfons 
of  property,  having  the  highcft  intercft  in  the  ferviccs 
of  horl'es,  and  yet  grudging  or  negleAing  to  beftcw 
a  fmall  pittance  towards  the  promotion  of  veterinary 
improvements,  whilft  they  are  often  fo  ready  to 
•hvifli  immcnfe  fums  in  trifling  or  flupid  gratifi- 
cation<?. 

<•  Were  I  thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  veterinary  college,  it  would  not  be  in  my 
power  to  defcribc  it,  having  no  connexion  there,  or 
means  of  information  on  that  fubjeft;  but  the  ^uWic 
.may  be  well  fatisfied  thereupon,  from  the  confideration 
ifaatthe  profeflbr  muft  be  a  regular  meJical  man,  that 
bis  laiiy  experience  muft  be  greats  befides  the  matiifefl 
adv  iitage  of  a  recourfe  to  the  eftablilhedmode  of  ^rac- 
ttce,  and  various  courfa  of  kd>ures  of  that  very  able. 


veterinarian,  the  firft  profeflbr.     From. late  i1fi<|aii4es^ 

however,  I  have  learned,  that  the  college  pradico-has 
in  general  been  very  fucccfsful,  and  much  to  the  fjti«- 
fa£tion  of  the  fubfcribers,  forae  few  iaftances  of  ftiilurc 
exceped,  in  which  the  prejudice  of  the  reporters  (who 
feemed  to  demand  infallibility  in  a  collegfe^  formed  the 
mofl  confpicuous  feature  of  the  report.  Of  their  form 
of  flioes,  and  method  of  ft)oeing,  I  can  fpeak  from  my 
own  obfervation  ;  to  the  befl  of  my  knowledge,  they 
are  highly  judicious,  and  i  hear  of  no  complaints 
from  the  owners  of  the  horfes.  OsMfiR's  flioe  is  at 
length  adapted  at  the  college ;  the  n.»tural  con- 
fequence  of  a  trifling  variation  from  Uiat  of  SainT 
Bel. 

"  The  veterinary  college  has  lately  adopted  a  very  ju- 
dicious  method  of  difleminating  the  true  principles  of 
flioeing,  by  cre^ing  forges  in  different  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  v'here  all  perfons  may  at  any  time  have 
their  horfes  fliod,  at  the  common  price  charged  to  fub- 
fcribers. Prejudice,  I  know,  'on  more  important  fub- 
jc(fts,  has  often  been  trumpeted  forth,  as  not  only  harm- 
lefs,  but  beneficial  amongft  men  ;  which  indeed  would 
be  juft,  were  there  any  general  utility  in  the  continuance 
of  ancient  abufcs.  It  is  the  grand  bufinefs  of  philofophy 
to  provide  a  counterblafl  for  thefe  interefled  or  ignorant 
trumpeters.  It  has  already  been  nflceJ  of  the  advocates 
for  our  fhoeing  and  fow-gclding  doftors,  how  they 
came  to  fuppofe,  that  lefs  medical  knowledge  would 
fufl^ce  to  prefcribe  for  the  brure,  than  for  the  human 
animal,  whirh  can  oraVly  depid^  his  fjelings,  a  id  ver- 
bally aflift  the  phyfician  in  forming  a  corre^V  judgment 
of  his  difeafe.  They  feem  to  acfl  upon  the  flrange  fup- 
pofition,  that  it  is  much  eafier  for  an  illiterate  nvVn  to 
penetrate  at  onte,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  into  the  ?-r- 
cana  of  the  fciences,  than  for  a  learned,  or  well  in- 
formed, to  render  himfelf  flcilful  in  the  nature  and 
management  of  horfjs.  Can  a  man  be  the  worfc  far- 
rier for  having  learned  the  neceflity  of  making  couflant 
obferVations  of  his  own,  infleaJ  of  afling  by  rote,  and 
being  guided  by  a  few  arbitrary  receipts  i  for  knowing 
the  nature  of.the  medicines  he  prefcribes,  the  ans^to-i^y 
and  animal  funftions  of  the  horfe,  ,and  for  the  making 
all  fuch  knowledge  his  pccu  lar  fludy?  Kow  that 
wirches,  and  ghofts  of  all  kinds,  are  flitting  apace  olF 
the  fccne,  it  is  full  time  for  n^en  to  lay  afide  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  other  uncaufed  efl>:<Sls 

"  It  ought  never  to  be  fargotien,  that  all  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  beaft?  have  been  made  by 
gentkmen  and  nten  of  fciencej  and  to  the  leflbns  of 
i'uch,  received  at  i]ri\  with  averfion,  and  inculcated  by 
flow  degrees,  the  prefent  race  of  grooms  and  farriers  owe 
their  (uperiority  over  their  predecellors.  Precifely  the 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  farmers ;  and,  if  we  except 
Lllis  of  GadJefdeny  who  was  a  nvm  of  genius  and  of  an 
inquifitive  mind,  it  would  bediflicult  tq  find  one  who 
has  ever  been  emulous  of  difengaging  himfelf  JBro.n  the 
trammels  of  cuflom.  Yet  far  be  from  me  the  arr<^ance 
of  pifling  fentence  of  condemoatipn  upon  tlie  whole 
body  of  farriers,  in  the  aggregate*  ok  of  aflei?tiog  their 
total  inutility.  There  muft  ncccflarily  ^xt^,  in  ftKh  a 
numerous  body,  men  of  talents,  and  of  rerj  extcnfive 
praftice-,  but  would  not'Stti^K' Wen  be  rendered  ftdl 
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mure  capable  in  their  pt^dfion  by  the  aids  of  educa- 
tioD  ?  The  force  of  authority  and  prefcription  is  gene* 
raUy  ah  over-* match  for  the  reafonuig- faculty.  Your 
horfe  is  fick-*-you  apply  in  coorfeto  a  regular  farrier — 
it  is  a  common  cafe,  the  dotf^or  hits  it,  and  fucceeds  ^  or 
Bature^reft,  and  the  untaxed  bill  of  cof^>\  do  the.buH- 
nefs.  If  a  complicated  and  dangerous  cafe,  I  fay  it  is 
fimply  in^poflible,  even  for  a  man  of  genius  Upon  the 
ftrength  jof  liis  own  finglc  experience,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  regular  medical  knowledge,  (which  is  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,)  to  judge  oiherwife  than  at  random. 
Well,  our  empirical  methodic  now  commences  with 
fonie  one  favourite  noftrum,  whidi  failing,  he  proceeds 
tlirough  his  whole  r/r/z/^r  rmttine — and  Ihould  the  ani- 
mal pofftfc  ftamlna  julficienrly  ftrong  to  enable  him  to 
furvivc  the  rude  (hojk  of  this  double  dafc^fe,  of  nature 
and  medicine,  he  mulf  needs  make  a  brave  nag  all  his 
life  after,  for  fare  a  trifle  cannot  hurt  him.  "^hould 
he  chance  to  die  (which  fooictimfs  may  happen),  it  rs 
plainly  Iws  ovvrn  fault,  not  the  farrier's,  who  has  doubt- 
lefs  done  his  beft  for  the  patient.  As  to  the  owner,  no 
one  can  blame  him,  fince,  like  a  good  fubjccft,  he  has 
been  guide  J  by  the  cuftom  of  his  anccftors,  refpefting 
•*  the  wifdom  of  pa  ft  ages" — nothing  remains  but  ior 
him  to  pay  his  bill,  and  to  fend  for  the  farrier  again 
whenever  heMway  want  him»  Bat  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  (hould  a  horfe  fail  at  the  college,  or  \n  the  hands 
of  a  veterinary  furgcop ;  the  owner  ihakcs  his  head, 
with  a  kind  offerious  look  of  fclf -approbation,  which 
alrho.'l  makes  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  horfe  | 
the  tale  goes  round  the  circle  of  his  -  fricniU— 
"  Ah  !  no,  no,  it  will  never  do."—  It  is  precifcly  thus 
at  prefcnt. 

*«  On  this  topic  I  am  imluced  to  dwell  the  more 
particularly,  from  a  motive  of  juftice;  on  account  of  the 
irrational  prejudice  of  too  many  per  Ions  concerned  In 
lM>rfes,  againft  the  veterinary  college. 

<<  Enjoying  a  public  inftitution  in  t1>e  metropolis, 
where  veterinary/fcience  in  all  its  branches  is  regularly 
taught  and  pra£lifed  ;  it  r  mains  for  thofo  who  intcreft 
.fhcmfelvcs  in. the  fefety  and  well-being  of  our  domeif  ic 
animals,  to  dcvife  and  recommend  the  moft  proper  and 
expeditious  methods  of  a  general  diffufiou  of  the  benefit 
througliout  the  country.  Farriers  in  London  ought  to 
-be  advifed  by  perfons  of  influence,  to  allow  their  Tons 
and  apprentices  the  advantage  of  attending  the  college 
le^res,  which  are  given,  and  which  is  indeed  already 
pra^iied  by  feveral  of  good  repute.  Thofe  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profeflion,  attending;  the  London^  huf- 
pitals,  whofe  deftination  is  for  country  practice,  will 
furely  perceive  great  probable  advantage  in  the  acqui- 
£tion  of  veterinary  knowledge,  even  if  they  have  no 
prefirnt  intention  to  profefs  that  branch*  of  medicine. 
Bufinefs,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  with  young  pradi- 
tiooers,  may  run  Ibort  at  the  outfet,  and  the  leifure 
lime  might  be  both  honourably  and  profitably  employed 
i.Q  itetennary  practice.  Such  meritpfioos  and  humane 
occupauon  could  not  poflibly  injure  the  fnedical  cha- 
•  va^bur  of  a  gentleman  in  thcfe  enlightened  (iipes;  on 
4he  contrary,  it  would  be  mort  probable  to  procure 
him  coDne^iQt)s  of  the  mo(k  valuable  fort ;  and  might 
be  his  pafl^ort  andifllroUu^ioD  to  the  famUiei  of 


fporf fmen.  Let  me  not  be  here  cenfurcJ  as  too  af-  ^ 
fuming,  fince  I  liave  frequently  heard  furgeous  cxprefs 
themfelves  at  a  lofs  wlrat  method  to  take,  in  order  to 
qualify  themfelves  for  veterinary  praftice,  and  eve» 
deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  having  r;^courfe  to  fart 
riers  for  that  endj  othcrx,  1  have  known,  commencing 
their  veterinary  career  with  fcarc<ly  having  ever  turntxU 
over  afinglepnge  of  the  veterinary  dailies,  or  even  icnow^ 
ing  their  uame^ ;  and  wlien,  in  fomc  diiricult  cale, 
which  furpaffed  their  fl^rnder  cxperiuice,  tiicyrhave 
b^en  advifed  to  refer  to  proper  authority,  -t':ey  have, 
in  my  hearing,  expreff^d  their  wondtr,  "  chit  4neu, 
who  lived  fa  long  ago,  flMXuld  know.fo  muc.i,"  That 
thefe  authors  have  b^en  too  generally  neglc^ed  of 
late>  ami  their  deferts  ungratefully  forgo: i en. 

**  The  inquirer  wiL  not  only  find  the  analogy  between 
brute  and  human  bodies  ruiiici::'ntly  clofei  the  variations 
of  material  confequencc  tew,  and  callly  dillinguithahle, 
and,  indeed,  already  diAini;uiihed  to  his  Ivaad,  but  aliv> 
the  powers  and  fpeciuc  efil-fts  of  medicine  upcxn  brute 
bodies  (horfes  are  chiefly  to  be  underftoad)  very  accu- 
rately afccriained. 

*^  Purgative  medicines  lie  an  unufual  length  of  time 
in  the  boJy  of  a  horfe,  from  the  great  Icngtii  and  con- 
fivltrable  volume  of  his  intcftincs:  DRAcKtN  found  the 
alimentary  canal  from  theoefophajus,  or  gullet,  to  the 
fundament,  tobe  thirty-five  yards  in  a  horfe  of  middling 
ivitt  Salivation  is  fai^i,  by  the  bft  mentioned  author, 
and  by  St.  Bel,  not  to  fuccecd  with  the  horfe,  for 
wliich  they  afljgn  their  reafons. 

<*  On  the  head  of  anatomy,  the  praftitioner  need 
not. want  ample  inftruclions.  OurSNAPE,  as  has  been 
obferved,  made  a  fair  chart  of  the  body  of  the  horfe, 
from  the  defigui  of  the  ///i//>//  Rujni,  upon  whom  he 
impiovcd.  RaiM  was  cote,  oorary  with  that  grani 
conftell^tion  of  anatomifts,  fiom  Vts  alls  and  Fal- 
LOPius,  to  William  HAKVct,  who  in  the  fixteenth 
and  levent'jeiuli  centuries,  revived  that  wonderful  au(i 
ufeful  fcience^  and  brough:  it  n.ariy  to  the  fame  ilate 
of  perfection  in  which  it  is  at  prefjiit  found,  it  was 
at  this  perioJ,  the  immorul  HAKVtv  dilcovored  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  unlwla  the  honour  of  the 
difcovery  be  more  juTily  attributable,  as  the  Itjlians 
aflert,  to  their  countryman  Ik  a.  Paolo,  however 
that  be,  we  know  that  Harv-T  was  a  mod  fedulous 
and  laborious  experim.:nter,  and  that  the  tender- 
hearted and  humane  Charles,  his  feelings  fliflju  by 
cuftom,  a  far  more  mighty  tyrant  than  himfclf,  iwr^' 
niihed  the  operator  win  deer,  in  different  iiwgi^  of 
pregnancy,  to  bj  cut  open  alive,  for  the  purpofes  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

<'  Gibson  copied  Shape's  anatomical  plates,  making 
certain  improvements,  which  will  appear  on  coUatioajj 
our  latter  horfe-anatomifts  have  generally  taken  for 
their  guides  the  two  former.  Several  pcrfons,  during 
the  prefent  reign  have  publiflied  the  anatomy  of  the 
horfe,  amongft  whom  Stubbs,  the  juftly  celebrated 
horfe  pointer,  and  Blaine,  a  gentleman  of  the  French 
fchooU  are  rhe  moft  eminent :  the  plates  of  the  latter 
are  beautifully  and  fltilfully  coloured. 

"  f  h^Te  are  many  cafes  in  whi<jh  it  mi^ht  be  ad- 
vantagejus  to  4II  parties,  for  a  farrier  to  aft  under  ilje 
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aSpcAkWisot  a  riiediciil gcnjtem^n ;  ferthfer,  a  medical 
mani  cithet  of  town  or  cotintty,  dcfirous,  but  unable 
ftom  various  caufcs  to  pay  a  ftrift  perfonal  attention 
t6  veterinary  praftkc,  might,  with  advantage,  retain 
a  faftrier  of  experience  for  that  purpofe.  I  have  often 
^ougkt  tW  a  horfc  ftirgcon,  fituated  within  ten  or 
'twdvc  miles  of  London ^  where  good  paftures  and 
convenient  *raw-yards  were  to  be  had,  and  whither^ 
jrcafed,  worn  down,  and  fouV  draft  horfcs,  might  be 
Wit  at  a  moderate  c^pence,  for  cure  and  recovery, 
would  render  great  and  much  required  fervices  to  the 
metropolis. 

«  A  praflitioner  fettled  in  the  country,  and  ambi* 
trees  of  extending.the  knowledge  of  hippiatric  phyfi- 
ology,  befides  the  theoretfc  aids  above  dcfcribcd,  nedd 
•hot  be  at  a  lofs  for  fuhjefts  for  diflVaion  j  liis  habits  of 
life  alfo,  will  neceflfarily  bring  him  pra6lically  acquainted 
with  the  hoifti,  in  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  fome  of 
6ur  vetermarians  arc  very  defeftive  5  and  herein  it  is, 
that  Mr.  Tallin,  who  is  an  experienced  horfeman, 
Und  -a  firft  rate  juilge  of  the  ftatiftic^  of  the  ftable,  has 
an  indubitable  adviintage  over  mod  of  his  brethrctu 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  veterinary  praftice 
t>f  fo  material  import,  «s  that  which  relates  to  indif- 
pofitions  in  the  feet,  tendons,  ai>d  ligaments  of  horfes; 
and,  in  that  refpeft,  mere  theory,  or  even  mere  fur- 
gical  ipratftice,  will  always  be,  to  a  certaiti  degree,  de- 
feftive.  To  have  thorough  /kill  in  this  matter,  to 
JiCidgc  cOrreflly  of  the  feat  of  defers,  and  to  deleft 
incipient  lahienefs  in  horfes,  requires,  I  had  almoft 
faid  a  fellow  feeling,  with  an  experimental  knbwlcdge 
of  the  motions  and  habitu Jes  oi  thofe  animals :  it  is, 
in  truth,  necefflary,  that  a  confideraWe  fpice  of  the 
Jockey  be  blended  with  the  veterinarian. 
-  <*  To  thofe  proprietors  whofe  inclinations  lead  them 
to  doftor  their  own  horfes,  my  advice  is;  that  they  pre- 
▼ioufly  lay  in  a  ftock  of  good  found  theory,  from  the 
t)rigtnal  authors  whom  I  have  already  particularized ; 
and  that  they  confult,  as  often  as  poflible,  and  always 
in  difficult  cafes,  with  the  medical  men  of  their  ac- 
<}uaintance :  in  truth,  they  may  at  lead  aflure  them- 
ielves,  that  they  arc  not  incurring  a  greater  rifk,  than 
trufting  their  cattle  in  the  hands  of  common  farriers, 
,which,  ill  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  is  but  to  rival  the 
prafticc  of  the  ancient  BabylontanSy  who.  having  no 
medical  men,  expofed  their  Tick  on  the  highways,  to 
the  inercy,  good  fortune,  or  the  flcill,  of  the  firft 
itinerant  prefcriber.  In  cafe  of  the  incorrigible  ftupi-. 
dity,  or  bigottcd  obftinacy  of  a  bldckfmith  (which  laft 
-fe  by  no  means  uncommon),  it  may  well  anfwer  the 
f  urpofe  of  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  horfes,  and  has,  on  other  accounts,  much  iron 
•^work  to  do  upon  his  preinifes,  to  fet  up  a  forge.  'T  he 
^ft  cxpcncc  is  trifling,  and  one  regular  fmith,  aflifted 
oy  a  common  labourer,  would  be  fufllcient.  This  plan 
.  is  fucccfrfully  praftifcd  by  fcveral  gentlemen. 

<<  Many  fportfmcn,  liberally  dHregardtng  the  ek- 
Vraordmaiy  cxpenct,  pufchafe  all  their  drugs  at  apo- 
^ecarics*  nail,  that  they  may  be  at  a  certainty  refpcA- 
ing  the  qjuality^  yet  furcly,  there  arc  dmggifti  of  rc- 
^^tion  m  LintkHi  on  whom  aniple  depenaenee  might 
^  placed^    It  mniV  immediately  and  fnxrihl^  ftrike 


etery  man*s  appfehcnfiony  ^6w  nwich  depai^ds,  both? 
upon  the  genumenei^  and  good  prefervation  of  cho 
medicines  made  ofe  of;  and  of  the  little  efiieA,  md 
probable  danger  of  the  moft  judictoiis  prelertptions, 
where  the  Ingredients  arc  defe£live,  or  not  to  be  de^ 
pended  upon.  There  arb  various  medical  articles  tm 
which  impofitions  are  commonly  praftifed,  and  for 
which,  iniignificant  or  hilrTful  fuccedanea  are  in  ufc : 
of  theic,  I  hope  L  Ihall  not  forget  to  caution  the  reader 
as  they  occur; 

^  The  advantages,  of  ready-made  medicines  are  ob* 
vions  enoiUgh,  in  regard  to  immediate  convenience,  and 
the  faving  of  trouble  %  it  were  to  be  wiflied  tlicre  were 
lefs  to  counterbalance  thefe ;  but,  it  muft  be  acknow^ 
ledged,  the  temptation  of  putting  offbad  andunmarket* 
^ble  drugs  in  thefe  compoihions  is  great,  the  hazard  of 
their  being  Hale,  confiderable^  and  the  uncertainty  met 
a  little,  in  point  of  accuracy,  where  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  fuppofed  Fuch  large  maifesare  compounded.  In« 
fiances  enough  are  not  wanting,  where  the  diftribution 
of  the  cathartic  bafcs  has  been  fo  irregular^  that  one 
ball  has  aAed  as  a  mere  alterant,  and  another  has 
nearly  purged  a  horfe  to  death.  Nor  would  I  enco«» 
rage  any  man  to  expcft  fuccotrina  aloes,  or  Turkey 
rhubarb,  in  thefe  ready*madc  medicines.  I  hope  the 
reader  will  not  fo-far  miftake  me,  as  to  fuppofe  thefe 
remarks  levelled  at  any  particular  vender,  leaft  of  aH  at 
Mr.  Taplin;  of  whofe  Ikill  as  a  furgcon,  or  of  the  good* 
nefs  of  whofe  prepared  medicines,  I  have  never  heard 
the  fmalleft  complaint. 

<^  As  to  quack -medicines,  never-failing  noftrums, 
drinks,  and  cordiab,  that  always  fucceed  where  every 
thing  elfe  fails,  and  fpecifics  for  incurable  difeaies-r- . 
<<  Ooubtiefs  the  pleafure  is  as  great,  ^ 
•«  In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat/' 
elfe  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  never  filling  cutti- 
bility  of  man  ?  Does  it  never  occur  |o  tlie  percfaiufefB  of 
thefe  articles,  that  a  regular  medical  man  mutl  furely 
have  as  extenfive  an  acquaintance  with  t^he  family  q( 
drugs,  chemical  or  galenical,  and  that  he  is,  at  leaft*  aa 
likely  to  make  a  fortunate  conjunction  betweo)  theoH 
as  the  conjurer  who  advertifes  hit  nolbum?  Do  they 
confiuer  the  blunders  they  themfelvcs  are  likely  to  moke 
in  the  application  ?  But  the  quack  does  his  bufinefs  hy 
the  average,  or  rather  bywholefale;  he  fires  at  a  flock, 
and  the  buyer,  or  his  horfe,  may  chance  to  be  of  ihe 
number.  The  philoibphy  of  quack  nriedicifkes  lies  upon 
the  furface^  any  man  may  onderlUnd  it,  and  any  mafi 
may  make  them ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  moneyto 
advertife  them.  As  to  the  pha'rmaceutic4  part  of  th^ 
bufinefs,  chufe  your  difeafe,  thcM  fix  upon  the  moft 
powerful  acknowledged  fpecific,  clap  in  an  auxiliary  of 
two,  tfi//r^i^;;r,difguilb  them  adroitly^and  befufe  mate 
the  compofirion  elegant,  p^ob,  ifi.  The  devil  is  in  it,  if 
fpecifics  wont  hit  fometimcs;  and  remember,  there  ia«o 
charge  for  attendance.  •  t 

«« Notwithftanding  all  firhkb  has  been  i^ppeaCedly  faU 
upon  the  fnbjeA,  and  by  men  much  better  <[uali6edfer 
the  taik  than  myfelf,  it  is  (Ultnecefiary  to  contimiegiv- 
i^g  cautkjtts  againfl  the  goieral  foodnefs  Ust  memml 
receipts.  Many  of  thefe  fbMatdat  (paiticnkyly  thofe  ^ 
mneient  -^e)  arecoinpefed'  #Mi  fe4inle  |i99«f  i«f  a*- 
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Aiai  kJK>wledgey  or  rationalitjr,  tfcat  they  appear  to  be 
the  mere  refult  of  koaverj  or  ctprtce}  but  granting 
tbsm  ever  fi>  well  adapted  to  the  curative  intcntibn, 
tbcy  mud  be  of  extreme  uncertain  ufe  at  bcR,  in  in- 
exp^ienced  hands^  on  account  of  the  profeffional  ikill 
required  to  form  ajtroe  judgment  of  the  difeafei  and. 
the  anomalies  in  the  animal  fyftem. 

«  In  a  ntile  book,  puUiihed  under  the  aufpiccs  of 
that  duke  of  Dru^nfiire  who  was  the  proprietor  of  fly • 
ing  Childersy  there  are  certain  cautions  applicable  to 
our  prefcnt  purpofc,  which  appear  fo  rational  and  ne- 
•ceflary,  that  I  ftull  copy  them  in  the  author^  own 
words,  with  very  little  alteration  or  aildir ion.  I  muft 
premife,  th-^t  tfafts  author  complains  much  of  th^  bad- 
ntfs  of  the  drug  purchafed  by  the  country  apothecaries 
in  his  days,  which  he  ailcrts  were  the  worthkfs  refufe 
of  the  London- Qio^s  \  and  that  he  iiad  a  horfe  killed 
by  a  farrier's  dn^nch ;  the  doftor,  it  fecms,  had  pre- 
pared and  br>iled  anorker  of  the  fame  kind,  but  Buding 
^  his  patient  dead,  he  took  home  the  iptcific  for  the 
next  occafion. 

•*  Firft.  Chemic;^  preparations  flvoiild  be  had  from 
the  moft  eiTuncnt  dealers  in  Londo»^  which,  if  kept 
well  (lopped  in  white  ffint  glaflTcs,  will  prelerve  dieir 
good ne Is  many  years. 

••-  Wootls  and  gums.  Woods  ihould  ever  be  pur- 
chafed  in  the  piece :  in  chips  they  will  not  Jaft  good 
above  a  year  *,  in  powder  only  a  few  months.  Pre« 
ferve  thefe  in  boxes  of  tin  or  aik,  in  a  dry  place. 

«*  Seeds  ought  to  be  frefli  every  ^ear.  Roots  and 
herbs,  if  native,  it  b  highly  convenient  to  cultivate 
at  home.  Herbs  mufl  be  dried  annually,  roots  pre- 
ferved  as  woods  and  gums. 

^  Beer,  prefcnbed  in  horfe  medicine,  ought  to  be 
clear;  if  not,  prepare  bjr  ietting  It  upon  «he  tire  and 
difpuming  it,  or  taking  off  the  Icum  as  it  riies: 

•*  Wine  prcfcribcd,  muft  not  be  {harp,  or  pricked,  or 
adulterated  \  if  pure,  but  only  pricketl,  boil  ti  a  while. 
The  admixture  of  cyoer,  honey,  and  fpirhs,  is  a  bad 
fabflitQtA,  and  quite  cbnmry  to  the  intention  of  a  cor* 
dia^  or  refttfrativev  the  home-made* wines  of  this  coun- 
<  fry  are  nuich  in  the  fame  predicament.  Good  ibund 
beer  is  always  to  be  prefernkU" 

VICES  IM  Horses.  Id  order  for  the  prevention, 
.esrre^tiog,  or  curing  them,  you.  may  ufc  the  following 
^irodions : 

'  li  -^  horfe  carries  fais  head  oc  neck  awry,  ffrike  him 
twice  or  thrice  .with  the  contrary  fpur:  but  i^  be  be 
^  very  ftiff-necked  on  the  right  {\^c^  aiid  plying  or  bend, 
log  oa  the  left,  hold  the  right  rein  Aiorter  than  the 
other,  ami  when  he  Inclines  that. way  give  him  fod- 
den  chocks,  haYing  a  iharp  wice  faftcned  in  the 
ffiiiift,  that  flriking  in  his  neck,  he  may  be  oompvlled 
to  hold  iti.ftraighi,  taking  care  to  check  liim  upwards, 
teft  he  fbould  get  a  habit  of  ducking'  down  his  head. 

-  If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  fliake  his  bead  and  tars  ttpen  the 
kaft  octalmi,  or  more  his  ears,  when^hebegsasto  kick, 
or  hise,  or  cafl  you,  Arike  liim  en  the  bead  with  y^ran 
.waod,  amtat  thdan.ctisie  give  him  a  check  with  your 
teidle,.and  a  ftrofae  wiMi  the  cositrsQf  fpur,  putting 
hiblEi  foiUknly  «ut.  of  Itir  pace ;  then  make  htm  ftop^ 
tint  hr  mvf.  havo  hifiiao  to  mwlirftsnii  youriMaiisiig'; 
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tod  do  th^  like  when  he  flsrrts,  or  whish  hisi  wfafftnl 
whkh  is  a  fign  of  fats  deligning  eo  bite  or  ftrikr  vasH 
his  heels. 

If  a  horfe  ducks  down  his  head>  chock  him  fuddfOlf 
with  the  bridlcv  and  ftrike  with  the  fpiirt,  that  h«  «(M(f 
be  fcnfxble  of  his  f^ult :  if  he  be  itanthng,  imadte  bita 
bring  his  head  inio  its  right  place,  as  he  (lands  \  MMJi 
when  he  obeys,  be  fure  to  cheriih  him,  anH  he  witt 
foon  underfland  the  meanlug. 

It  a  horfe  is  fkittilh  and  apt  t^ftart,  fo  that  youfar* 
never  free  from  danger,  while  you  are  on  his  back'v 
in  cafe  it  proceeds  from  a  weak  f^ht.  whereby  obJeAs 
may  be  reprefented  to  him  otherwife  than  they  really 
are,  give  him  tim^  to  view  rhcm  well,  and  then  ride 
him  up  gently  to  ihem  ;  but  it  he  be  natural y.fearfuly 
and  ready  to  iVart  at  the  hearing  ftrange  founds,-  yoa 
muft  inuri  him  to  the  noifc  of  guns,  drums,  trumpets^ 
&c    and  in  time  he  will  take  delight  therein. 

If  a  horfe  is  reftivc,and  refufes  to  go  forwards,  pulf 
him  backwards,  and  perhaps  he  will  then  gO"  forwards  j; 
and  though  he  rebel  a  long  lime^  the  whip  and  fpurs 
will  prevail  with  him  at  laft,  if  they  be  given  fmartly, 
foundly,  and  in  time :  when  once  you  begin,  you  muft 
continue  them  till  he  fubrnits,  provided  it  proceeds- 
from  ftubbomncis,  and  not  firom  (Wintnef*  and  iicku 
nefi. 

If  a  horfe  rears  an  end  that  is,  raifes  fo  high  before* 
as  to  endangc-r  his  coining  over  upon  the  rider,  yoip , 
muft  give  hiin  the  bridle,  and  leaning  forwards  wil<V 
your  whole  w<  ight,  giving  him  both  your  fpufs  as  he  is 
falling  down,  but  lorbear  to  fpur  him  as  he  is  riilng,  for 
that  may  c^ufe  him  to  come  over  upon  you. 

If  he  is  fubjeA  to  fall  down  upon  the  gr<)ijnd,  or  h^ 
the  water,  nothing  is  better  than  a  pair  of  good  fpurt 
applied  when  you  tirft  perceive  he  is  goir^  aboar  to  da 
fo,  which  will  divert  him  from  thinking  any  more  of 
it  5  but  if  he  d(  fifts,  do  not  correA  him  again  at  thai; 
inftant,  for  bad  horfemen  occafion  moft  of  tliefic  viWs> 
by  corre£ling  unduly,  or  out  of  time  5  by  doing  whkh, 
they  arc  fo  far  from  making  a  horfe  fcnGblo  o(  his  fault, 
that  they  fright  him,  and  put  him  into  confufion,  and- 
caufc  him  at  kift  tobtco.'ne  reftive. 

If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  run  away,  you  muft  be  gentle 
,b©th  wkh  a  flack  curb  and  keeping  an  cafy  bridle-hand  \ 
firft  walk  him  without  flopping,  but  only  (laying  him 
by  the  head  by  little  and  little;  then  trot  him  a  while,, 
and  piit  him  again  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  ftaying  him 
by  degrees,  and  always  cheriih  as  foon  as  he  obeys"; 
and  when  yo«i  find  him  thus  far  peaceable,  put  him  oS/ 
from  his  trot  to  a  gentle  gallop  \  from  thirt  to  a  trot ; 
and  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  ftaying  him  by  degrees  with 
a  fteady  hand  :  by  ufing  t  is  method  for  fome  rime  with 
judgment  smd  patience,  it  is  vevy  likely  you*  may  cure 
him  of  running  away. 

If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  fly  out  vrokntly,  it  k  ccrtakr, 
that  the  more  you  pull  the  bridle  rein,  anJ  hvrthknby 
ftraightening  the  curb,  the  more  he  wHl  tug,  wA  nm 
the  fafter:  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  if  yoo  have  leld 
room  enough,  whenever  you  find  him  bogki  to  m^ 
let  him  go,  by  flackeninc  the  bridto,  and  gWhig  him 
the  fpai<  oootimiatlyandftiarolyUUiit  kegiatofli^kcti' 
of  hU  own  accord.  ^i^zed  by, vAjio^V  ItC 
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.  By  treating  him  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  ycm  will  cure  him  at  laft,  .there  being  no  remedy 
like  this  for  a  runaway  horfe. 

•  Some  ixorfes  will  not  endure  the  fpurs  when  they  are 
given  them,  nor  go  forwards,  but  as  it  were  deaving 
and  faftening  to  them,  ftrike  out  and  go  back;  if  you 
preCs  them  hard  they  will  fall  to  ftaling,  and  not  ftir  out 
of  the  place. 

If  he  be  a  gelding,  it  is  difficult  to  break  him  of  his 
humour;  but  a  ftone^horfe  perhaps  may  forget  it  for 
a  time  under  the  conduS  of  a  good  horfeman  :  yet  if 
he  bnce  get  the  maftery  of  his  riders,  he  will  be  very 
apt  to  bcg'n  anew  again. 

To  conclude  every  j;clding,  ftone-horfc  or  mare,  that 
does  not  fly  with  the  fpurs,  but  obQinatcly  cleaves  to 
and  kicks  agnii^d  them,  ihould  be  looked  upon  as  of  a 
crofs  and  dogged  nature,  and  is  therefore  to  be  ab- 
folutcly  rtrjecled. 

VIGOUR  OF  A  Horse.  In  order  to  judge  of  this 
quality,  the  following  rules  and  remarks  arc  of  good  ufe  : 

When  a  horfc  is  (landing  (till,  keeping  him  faft  with 
the  bridlc*hand,  apply  your  fpurs  to  the  hair  of  his 
fides,  which  by  horfemcn  is  termed  pinching^  and  if 
you  find  him  impatient  under  you,  gathering  himfelf 
up,  and  endeavouring  to  go  forwards,  champing  upon 
the  biit  without  thrufling  out  his  nofe,  it  is  a  lign  of 
s*iieart  and  vigour. 
, .  There  are  fomc  horfes  that  (hew  a  great  deal  ot"  met- 
tle when  pinched,  but  immediately  lofe  the  appreben- 
fiott  of  it ;  fo  that  though  they  have  a  very  fendble 
feeling,  which  prx>cecds  from  the  thinnefs  of  their 
fkin,  yet  they  arc  of  a  dull  difpofition  :  of  fuch  horfc* 
it  may  be  faid,  that  they  are  rather  ticklt(h  than  fen« 
fiblc  of  the  fpur, 

.,  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  mettled  horfe 
and  a  fiery  one;  the  former  deserves  to  be  highly 
valued,  but  the  latter  is  good  for  nothing.  A  horfe 
that  is  tculy  .vigorous  (houkl  bje  calm^  and  cool, 
.move  on  patiently,  and  dii cover  bis.mettic  but  wlicn 
required. 

Then  the  fureft  method  is  to  chufe  fuch  horfes 
as  are  very  apprehenfive  of  ftrokes,  and  are  afraid 
at.  the  leaft  appearance  of  them ;  which,  at  the  only 
clofing  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  fcem  to  be  feized  with  fear, 
and  alarmed,  and  that  without  fretting  or  fierccnefs. 

A  horfe  that  walks  deliberately  and  fecurrly,  without 
.requiring  the  whip  too  often,  and  without  fretting  goes 
irom  the  walk  to  the  gaUop,  and  from  the  gallop  to  the 
jfiep  again^  without  being  difquieted  ;  but  cotubuaily 
champing  upon  his  bitt,  he  trots  with  glibntfs  upon 
his  Aoulders  eafily,  fnorting  a  little  through  his 
moftriU : 

If  a  h«rfe  is  well  upon  his  haunches,  has  a  light  and 
eafy  ilep,hjs  head  firm  and  well  placed,  and  the  feeling 
of  thebttc^cqual^nd  juft ;  I  fay^  if  he  has  all  thefe  qua- 
Jhies^  yon  wUiifelUom  have  caufc  to  complain  upon  ac- 
xoont  of  his  price. 

I  (baU  only  add  beriC,  by  way  of  advice,  that  whatever 
good  qualities  a  boric  ciay  havc>  that  you  never  give  a 
^igh  price  for  htmytvnleft  he  be  endued  with  thefc 
.twOi  .of.  having  a  good  mooth,  and  being  fcnfible  of 
an  obedience  to  the  fpur. 
%  -iVIVARY.    A  place  cttber  on  land  or  water  where 


living  creatures  are  kept ;  but  in  a  law  fenfe  it  is  taken 
for  a  park,  warren,  or  fiih-pond. 

VIVES,     ^    Though  this  diftemper  goes  by  \hteb 

AVIVES,  I   names,  yet  it  is  but  one  and  the  fame 

FIVES.  J  dittemper,and  are.certajn  flat  kernclsj 
.  much  like  bunches  of  grapes,  growing  in  a  dufter,  clofc 
knitted  together  in  the  part  aficAed. 

They  centre  from  the  ears,  and  crcep^  downwards 
between  the  chap  and  the  neck  of  the  hor^  toward) 
the  throat,  and  when  inflamed  they  fwell,  and  not 
only  are  painful  to  the  horfc,  but  prove  mortal  by 
flopping  his  wind,  unlefs  a  fpecdy  courfe  hi  taken  foi^ 
the  ciu*e. 

They  caufc  fuch  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  unea- 
fin?fs,  that  he  will  oftentimes  lie  down  and  ftart  up 
again,  and  tumble  '4K>ut  after  a  ftrange  manner. 

This  diftemper  is  occafioiicd  by  drinking  cold  water, 
after  a.vio.ent  heat;  whicii  caufing  the  humours  to 
melt  down,  they. fall  too  pleutifuily  upon  the  natural 
glands  or  kernels :  alfo.by  catitig  too  much  barley,  oats, 
rye^  rankncfs  of  blood,  &c. 

The  cure.  i.  If  the  vives  arc  not  grdwn  fo  large 
^s  that  the  horfj  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  ftifled, 
do  not  open  the  tumours,  but  rather  endeavour  to  rot 
them  by  taking  hold  of  the  kernel  with  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers or  plyers,  and  beating  the  fwellings  gently  with 
the  handle  of  a  (hx>cing  hammer,  or  bruiiing  them 
with  your  hand,  till  they  becooK  foft  enough;  and 
they  will  afterwaads  difappesrr;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
done  till  the  fwellings  are  pretty  ripe,  which  niay  be 
known  by  the  eafy  leparation  of  the  hair  firom  the  fltin 
if  you  pluck  it  with  your  fingers. 

Having  rotted,  or  (in  cafe  of  peccflity)  opened  the 
vives,  le^  the  horfc  be  let  blood  under  the  tongue,  and 
afterwards  in  th^  flanks^  wa(h  his  mouth  with  fait  and 
vinegar;  and  blow  fomc  of  the  vinegar  into  his  cars, 
rubbing  and  fqucezing  them  hard  to  make  it  penetrate  ; 
for  this  will  confidcrably,afluagc  the  pain  which  it  com- 
uHsnicates  to  the  jaws.  ...    . 

Then  ffive  the  horfe  to  drink  a  quart  of  wine  Mth 
two  hanufuls  of  hemp-feed  pounded,  two  mrtmcgs 
grated^  and  the  yolks  of  half  a  dozen  eggs,  and^wafli 
him  gently  after  for  an  hour*  ' 

About  an  hour  after  giving  him  that  draught  injeft 
the  following^  clyfter  t  boil  an  ounce  and  half  of  M 
polychrellum,  finely  powdered,  in  five  pints  of  becit^ 
when  you  have  taken  it  ofi^  the  firct  put  it  into  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  bays,  and  fquirt  alt  in  bkxid  warm*   - 

As  to  our  pra^ice  in  Englaadi  in  the  cure  of  this 
diftemper;  fomc  cut -holes  where  the  kemds  arc,  and 
pick  them  out  with  a  wii^,  then  fill  the  hole  with  fal«^ 
and  at  three  days  end  it  will  run  ^  and  afterwards  wafli 
it  with  fagc  juice,  and  heal  it  with  aa  ointQMnt  ouuic 
of  honey,  butter,  and  tar,  or  with  green  ointment,  aad 
alfo  ufe  other  means  with  it  ^i  but  the  efficacious  ro» 
•ccipts  aye  tbde  following: 

Take  tar,  tried  hog's  greafe,  bay«>fak  ami  frankin* 
ccnfc  powdered,  of  each  as  iniuch  as  will  fuAce) 
melt  them  together^  and  with. a  clout  faftvncd  <o  % 
ftick,  fcrub  the  place  four  or  five  nionut>gs,f  undl  the 
inflamed  part  become  fait  and  ripe ;  .xhen^  fite*the  ficki 
with  yaur  incHion4cnife^  Jetibetb  thecohiopiias^  «dd 
heal  it  with  tried, hog*s  greafe,  and  v^rdigrcafe,  made 
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up  into  fine  powder :  melt  them  upon  a  fire,  and  let 
not  the  ftuff  bolt  more  than  a  walni  or  two ;  then  put 
in  fome  ordinary  turpentine,  and  fo  ftlr  altogether  till 
it  be  cold^  and  then  carefully  anoint  the  forrance  till 
it  is  healed. 

Another  excellent  way  is,  to  take  a  pennyworth  of 
pepper  beaten  into  fine  powder,  a  fpoonful  of  fwine's 
greafe,  mix  them  very  well  together,  and  convey  the 
ftuff  equally  into  both  the  ears  of  the  horfe,  fo  tie  or 
ftitch  them  up,  then  (hake  them  that  the  medicine 
may  fink  downwards  5  and  this  being  done,  let  him 
blood  in  the  neck-vein  and  temple-vein. 

But  the  moft  common  way  of  cure,  and  fuch  as  our 
farriers  ufe,  is  to  let  him  blood  on  both  fides  the  neck- 
veins,  then  to  fear  the  fwelling  with  a  fmall  hot  iron, 
from  the  root  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  till  the 
flcin  looks'  yellow  j  the  fame  iron  being  in  fhape  fome- 
what  like  an  arrow's  head,  with  three  or  four  fmall 
lines  drawn  from  the  body  of  it;  and  after  fearihg,  in 
order  to  take  out  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  to  make  it 
found  again,  anoint  it  with  frefli  butter,  or  writh  hog  s- 
greafe,  and  he  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  the  fame  application 
to  be  made  in  this  difeafe,  as  he  propofes  for  the 
ftrangles.     S^^  Strangles. 

VIXEN.  A  female  fox.  How  this  word  is  figuratively 
applied  is  well  known  :  formerly,  when  the  deftruftion 
of  foxes  was  the  avowed  purpofe  of  fox- hunters,  the 
killhig  a  vixen  was  looked  on  as  a  great  exploit:  now, 
when  their  prefervation  is  their  aim,  it  is  looked  on  in 
the  fame  light  with  killing  a  hen  pheafant. 

ULCER.  An  ulcer  is  diftinguilhed  from  a  wound 
by  its  dry,  hard  edges,  by  its  difpofition  to  heal,  and 
by  the  fliarp,  thin  humour  that  is  difcharged  from  its 
furface.  It  is  a  too  common  prafticc  to  drefs  wounds 
with  (harp,  fpirituous  drefilngs,  inftead  of  lint  and 
the  common  digeftive  ointment ;  and  thus  wounds 
tlut  would  readily  heal,  are  converted  into  trouble- 
fomc  and  tedious  ulcers. 

Generally,  a  bad  habit  of  body  is  the  caufe  of  ulcers, 
as  well  as  of  their  continuance,  in  which  cafe  no  cure 
can  be  performed  before  the  conftitution  is  mended. 
But  if  it  is  not  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  humours,  you 
muft  endeavour  to  change  it  into  a  wound,  by  foften- 
ing  the  edges,  and  promoting  the  digeftion  of  the  acrid 
matter  into  pus  :  this  laft  is  done  by  drefling  it  with 
the  mercurial  digeftive,  or  by  rubbing  the  furface 
gently  with  the  milder  Wue  ointment,  each  time  of 
drefling,  and  then  applying  a  pledget  of  the  digeftive 
ointment;  the  edges  are  generally  foftened  by  the  fame 
means  with  which  digeftion  is  promoted  5  but  if  that 
proves  irifufiicient,  touch  them  at  each  drefling  wuh 
the  lunar  cauftic. 

If  great  pain  and  inflammation  attend  ulcers,  foment 
them  with  a  decoftion  made  from  wormwood,  chamo- 
mile flowerf,  bay  leaves,  &c.',  and  if  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  a  mortification,  add  a  pint  of  reftified  fpirit 
6f  wirte  to  e%ch  gallon  of  the  fomentation  :  twice  a 
day  may  be  a  general  rule"  for  fomenting^ and  drefling 
ulcers,  where  there  is  much  difcharge,  but  once  a  day 
is* enough  where  that  is  fmall. 

Sometimes  ulwrs"arc^ccafioned'by  a  foul  bone  which 


lies  immediately  underneath  them,  and  which  never 
can  be  healed  until  the  faulty  part  of  the  bone  is  re- 
moved ;  thift  is  known  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  flefli  ap- 
pears foft  and  like  a  quagmire,  and  when  there  is 
difcharge  of  ft  inking,  greafy  water,  and,  by  palling  a 
probe  through  the  flefti,  for  then  you  perceive  that  thtf 
bone  is  rough,  which  in  a  healthy  ftate  is  fmooth.  In 
this  cafe,  much  patience  is  fometimres  required ; 
fometimes  the  cafe  is  trifling,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
faulty  part  fcparates ;  at  other  times  a  year  will 
hardly  fuflSce  for  this  end  j  however,  if  the  ulcer  is 
very  tpongy,  a  caullic  may  be  applied  upon  it  as  large 
as  the  faulty  fcale ;  and  when  the  bone  is  quite  bare, 
drefs  it  with  dry  lint  every  day  •,  and  if  there  is  much 
difcharge,  let  it  be  drefled  twice  a-day ;  the  dry  lint 
will  generally  fufljce.  If  the  carious  bone  be  very 
foul  and  ftink,  the  Hat  that  lays  next  the  bone  may  be 
dipped  in  tinfture  of  myrrh  ;  if  the  nicer  is  deep,  lint 
may  lay  next  the  bone,  and  fine  tow,  made  into  foft 
dpflils,  may  do  to  fill  up  the  hollow  fpace,  and  pre- 
vent the  flefli  from  filling  up  before  the  piece  of  bon^ 
is  feparated,  which  mull  not  be  hurrifed  by  any  forcible 
method,  but  left  entirely  to  this  gentle  one,  by  which, 
if  the  conftitution  is,  good,  the  end  will  be  obtained; 
and,  if  it  is  bid,  it  muft,  by  proper  medicine^  and 
diet,  be  recruited. 

Ulcers  mny  happen  on  any  part  of  the  body :  fome- 
times they  are  feared  on  the  eje,  and  their  chief  dif- 
tindlions  are,  that  they  are  more  fuperficial,  or  more 
deep;  more  mild,  or  more  untoward  and  difficult  to  ' 
cure.  For  the  more  fuperlicial  and  mild  fort,  the 
following  may  be  ufcd  every  three  or  four  hours  : 

Take  pure  water,  four  ounces ;  fugar  candy,  half  a 
drachm  ;  fugar  of  lead,  ten  grains ;  mixed. 

If  with  this  the  ulcer  begins  to  dry,  but  becomes  hot 
and  painful,  it  may  have  more  water  added  to  the 
fame  quantity  of  ingredients. 

For  the  deeper,  fouler,  and  more  obftinate  kind, 
the  f'^Ilowing  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day  : 

Take  four  ounces  of  water;  fugar-candy,  half  a 
drachm ;  white  vitriol,  two  fcruples ;  camphor,  ted 
grains ;  mixed. 

If  with  this  the  ulcer  is  moift,  or  becomes  foul, 
make  it  a  little  ftronger  by  adding  more  of  the  ingre- 
dients. 

Ulcers  in  the  eyes,  that  are  attended  with  great 
pain,  are  relieved  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  milk, 
tinged  with  faffron  (and  in  which  a  little  gum  arabic  is 
diflblved,  (two  or  three  times  a  day.) 

If  a  foul  blackifh  water  diftils  from  the  ulcer, 
drefs  it  twice  a  day  with  the  following  : 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  water,  add  to  it  fifteen 
grains  of  verdigris,  ten  grains  of  camphor,  twenty 
grains  of  myrrh,  and  half  a  drachm  of  fitgar-candy. 

A  fiftulous  ulcer  frequently  happens  on  the  withefs 

from  pinching  there  with  the  faddle,  and  negleftiiig, 

or  improperly  treating  them :  if  the  bruifc  is  difco- 

vercd  at  the  firft,  rub  it  well  two  or  three  times  a  day 

'with  the  following  lotion  : 

Tab*  white  vitriol,  two  drachms  ;  fugar^  of  lead, 
twenty  grains;  water,  four  ounces;  niixed.'^^^^^^J^ 

Care  fliould  be  had  to  diftinguifli  thcfe  (wellings 
3  U  that 
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tliat  happen  from  the  faddle  bruifing  this  part,  from 
thofe  that  follow,  and  are  the  effe<Sl  of  a  fever,  ^c. 
This  latter  fort  ihould  not  be  treated  with  any  thing 
but  fuppurativcs  5  a  warm  ponltice  of  fcalded  bran 
ihould  be  laid  on,  and  renewed  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  until  the  abfcefs  is' ripe  and  burftsv  for  if  an 
opening  is  made  before  the  matter  Is  completely  di- 
gefted,  whether  the  caufe  of  the  abfcefs  was  from  a 
bruife,  or  from  fome  other  difeafe  fettling  there,  it  will 
equally  endanger  the  part  becoming  a  fpongy  foul 
ulcer  5  which  accident,  if  it  bcfal  you,  will  require  a 
pretty  large  opening,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  li- 
gament of  th(;  neck,  which  terminates  near  the  wi- 
thers:  if  the  fungus  and  the  difcharge  from  it  be  dif- 
agrceable  and  troublefome,  drefs  it  twice  a-day  with 
pledgets  dipped  in  the  following  : 

Take  of  blue  vhriol,  half  an  ounce;  diiTolve  it  in 
a  pint  of  water  5  add  to  it  oil  of  turpentine  and  re^S^i- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  of  each  four  ounces  \  fharp  vinegar, 
fix  ounces  i  oil  of  vitriol,  two  ounces;  m^xed» 

Fiilulous  ulcers  lliould  be  laid  open  to  the  very 
bottom,  or  they  will  never  heal  iirmly. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  obferVe,  that  we  may  often 
in  vain  purfue  the  beft  methods  of  cure  by  external 
applications,  unlefs  we  have  recovirfe  to  proper  inter- 
nal  remedies;  for,  as  all  i^lcers,  dilhcult  to  heal, 
proceed  from  a  particular  indifpofition  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  before  the  former  can  be  brought  into  any 
'  order,  the  latter  muft  be  corrected  by  alteratives  and 
fweetening  ^  medicines  :  therefore  1  advife  the  foU 
lowing  method  of  cure  : 

The  firft  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  bringing 
them  to  digefl,  or  difcharge  a  thick  matter;  which 
wiU,  in  general,  be  effefted  by  the  green  ointment,  or 
that  with  precipitate  ;  but  fhould  the  fore  not  digeft 
Jcindly  by  thefe  means,  but  difcharge  a  gleety  diin 
matter,  and  look  pale,  you  muft  thtn  have  recourfe  to 
warmer  dreffings,  fuch  as  balfam,  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
melted  down  with  your  common  digef^ive,  and  the 
llrong-beer  poultice  over  them;  it  is  proper  alfo  in 
this  Idnd  of  fores,  where  the  circulation  is  languid, 
and  the  natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  the  part,  and 
quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  fomenting  it  well 
at  the  time  of  dreffing ;  which  metliod  will  thicken 
the  matter,  and  roufe  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and 
then  the  former  drefSngs  may  be  re-applied.  If  .the 
Ji()s  of  the  ulctr  grow  hard  or  callous,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary to  foment  ftrongly  with  a  decoftion  of  chamo- 
mile and  mallows,  as  hot  as  can  be  couvtniently  ap- 
plied ;  then  fcarify  fuperficially  the  whole  part,  both 
longitudinally  and  tranfverfely,  with  a  fleam  or  abfcefs 
lancet,  fo  as  to  entirely  penetrate  the  callous  fubftance 
upon  the  lurface ;  after  which  it  muft  be  drefled  with 
ciigcftive  ointment  twice  every  day  ;  the  fomentations 
and  fc;>rifications  to  be  repeated  occafionally,  if  ne- 
ceflTary,  till  the  callofity  is  quite  floughed  off,  and 
comes  avvay  with  the  dreflings.  A  proper  ointment  for 
the  above  purpofe,  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Take 
of  yellow  bafilicon,  two  ounces ;  and  black  bafilicon, 
one  ounce;  and  melt  them  together  over  the  firc^ 
When  taken  off,  ftir  in  one  ounce  of  turpentine; 
and,  whca  cool,  add  half  an   ounce  of  red  prccipr- 


tate,  finely  powdered  ;  the  whole  to  be  nunutcly  in,, 
corporated  upon  a  ftone  or  marble  flab,  Asjbonat 
the  ciillofity  is  removed,  and  the  difcharge  comes  to 
its  proper  conCftence,  drefs  in  general  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  lint,  thinly  covered  with  either  of  the  ba- 
filicon?, placed  und'ir  a  pledget  of  tow  fpread  with 
the  following  digeftive :  Yellow  wax  and  black  rofin, 
each  four  ounces  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  two  ounces:  melt 
thefe  in  a  pint  of  oil  over  a  flow  fire ;  and,  when  taken 
off,  ftir  in  two  ounces  of  tuq>entine.  For  large  wounds, 
where  a  plentiful  difcharge  is  required,  ftir  into  this 
quantity  about  three  ounces  of  the  fpirits  of  turpeiu 
tine,  that  it  may  incorporate  in  getting  cool. 

Should  the  wound  incarnate  too  faft,  and  fill  with 
fungous  flefh,  flightly  touch  fuch  partsVith  a  piece  of 
unflacked  lime,  regulating  the  mode  and  application 
by  the  neccifity,  and  repeating  it  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. When  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure 
may  be  completed  by  hardening  the  furface  with  a  little 
tinfture  of  myrrh. 

All  finufes,  or  cavities,  if  no  tendinous  parts  inter- 
vene, fhould  be  inftantly  laid  open,  with  a  biftory,  to 
their  utmoft  extent,  and  properly  filled  with- a  pledget 
of  lint  well  impregnated  with  warm  digeftive,  and 
plentifully  covered  with  tow  fpread  with  the  fame. 
After  a  fecond  or  third  dreffing,  fhould  the  infide  of 
fuch  cavity  prove  callous,  or  hard  in  fubftance,  ic  muft- 
be  taken  away  by  the  knife,  or  deftroyed  by  the  means 
before  defcribed.  If  it  be  fo  fituated  that  the  parts 
forbid  an  entire  feparation,  found  vnth  the  probe,  and 
at  its  extremity  make  a  counter  incifion  through  the 
integuments  to  meet  the  probe,  till,  by  paffing  through, 
it  removes  any  lodgement  that  may  have  been  left  for 
the  matter  to  corrode,  which  it  will  very  foon  do,  fo  as 
in  many  cafes  to  affeft  the  bone  itfelf.  Where  the  ca*- 
vity  penetrates  deep  into  the  mufcles,  and  a  coun- 
ter opening  is  im practicable  or  hazardous ;  where, 
by  continuance,  the  integuments  of  the  mufcles  arc 
conftantly  dripping  and  melting  down;  in  thefe  cafes 
wafties  may  be  injected,  and  will  frequently  be  attended 
with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  particularly  reirgra-^ 
mended  by  Mr.  Taplin  ; 

1  ake  honey  and  vinegar,  each  two  ounces ;  liquefy 
over  the  fire ;  and  when  cool  add  tinfture  of  myrrh 
and,tinfture  of  cantharides,  each  one  ounce:  mix.—  , 
When  the  ulcer  is  by  thefe  means  diverted  of  its  viru- 
lence and  bad  fmell,  the  callofity  floughed  off  or  cx- 
trafted,  and  a  favourable  appearance  of  incarnation 
comes  on,  the  dreffings  may  be  changed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate digeftive  before  defcribed  to  pledgets  fpread  with 
LocATKLLUi's  balfam,  or  the  following  compound  : 
'J  ake  white  diachylon,  two  ounces ;  Locate llus's 
balfam,  one  ounce ;  and  melt  them  over  the  fire  in  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil.  'i'ake  off";  and,  when  nearly  cool, 
ftir  in  an  ounce  of  balfam  of  capivi,  a  Jiule  ac  a  time, 
till  it  is  all  incorporated. 

Thefe  finufes  or  cavities  frequently  degenerate 
into  fiftulx,  that  is,  grow  pipey,  having  the  infide 
thickened,  and  lined,  as  it  were,  with  horny  callous 
fubftancc. 

In  order  to  their  curcy  they  mufl  be  laid  open,  and 
the  bard  fubftancc  all  cut  away;  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable. 
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ticablc,  fcarify  them  wcll^  and  truft  to  the  precipitate 
medicine  made  ftrong,  rubbing  now  and  then  with 
cauftic,  butter  of  antimony,  or  equal  parts  of  quick- 
filler  and  aquafortis. 

When  a  rotten  or  foulbone  is  an  attendant  on  an 
ulcer,  the  fleOi  is  generally  loofe  and  flabby  ;  the  dif- 
eharge  oily,  thin,  and  ftinking;  and  the  bone  dif- 
covered  to  be  carious,  by  its  feeling  rough  to  the 
probe  pafled  through  the  flefh  for  that  purpofe. 

Iri  order  to  a  cure,  the  bone  muft  be  laid  bare,  that 
the  rotten  part  of  it  may  be  removed  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe, dcftroy  the  loofe  flefh,  and  drefs  with  dry  lint; 
or  the  doffils  may  be  prefled  out  of  tinfture  of 
myrrh  or  euphorbium.  The  throwing  off  the  fcalc  is 
generally  a  work  of  nature,  wliich  is  effected  in  more 
or  lefs  time,  and  in  proportion  to  the  depth  the  bone  is 
affcftcd  5  though  burning  the  foul  bone  is  thought  by 
feme  to  haften  its  reparation. 

Where  the  cure  does  not  properly  fucceed,  mercurial 
phylic  (hould  be  given,  and  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
\als ;  and,  to  corre<5t  and  mend  the  blood  and  juices, 
the  aminionial  and  alterative  powders  with  a  deco(Slion 
of  guaiacum  and  lime-water,  are  proper  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

ULCERS,  OR  Fistulas  in  Hawks.  Sometunes 
hawks  have  ulcers  and  fiflulas  in  ftveral  parts  of  their 
bodies^  which  will  always  run  and  fend  forth  a  filthy, 
frct^ng,  thin  and  faltiih  humour  at  their  nares. 

For  their  cure :  fyringe  it  often  to  the  bottom  with 
Arong  alum  water,  and  if  you  can  conveniently  put  a 
tent  wetted  in  vinegar  and  alum  in  the  holes,  that  will 
haften  the  cure ;  but  do  not  let  the  tent  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fore. 

UMBER.  A  fifli  which  fomc  will  have  to  be  the 
'lame  as  the  grayling,  and  only  different  in  name ;  it 
is  of  the  tench  kind,  but  feldom  grows  fo  big ;  very 
few,  or  any,  exceeding  the  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
He  frequents  fuch  rivers  as  trout  do,  is  taken  with  the 
*4Amc  baits,  efpecially  the  fly,  and  being  a  fimple  fifli,  is 
bolder  than  the  trout:  he  hides  himfelf  in  winter} 
but  after  April,  appearing  abroad,  is  gamefome  and 
pleafant,  yet  very  tender  mouthed,  and  therefore 
quickly  loft  after  he  is  ftruck.     See  Grayling. 

UMBLES^  OR  HUMBLES,  part  of  the  entrails  •{ 
a  deer. 

UNCERTAIN.  We  call  a  liorfe  uncertain  tliat  is 
naturally  rcftlefs  and  turbulent,  and  is  not  confirmed 
in  the  manage  he  is  put  to,  fo  that  he  works  with 
trouble  and  uncertainty. 

UNDOING  OF  a  Boar  [with  Hunters,]  fignifies 
the  drelfing  of  it. 

UNTFE.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  unite,  or  walk  in 
'Union,  when  in  galloping  the  hind-quarters  follow  and 
keep  time  with  the  fore. 

VOLARY.  A  great  bird-cage,  fo  large,  that  birds 
have  room  to  fly  up  and  down  in  it, 

VOLT.  This  word  fignifies  a  round,  or  a  circular 
tread;  and,  in  general,  where  ve  fay  in  the  Acade- 
mies to  make  voitF,  to  manage  upon  volts,  we  under- 
ftatid  a  gait  of  two  treads,  made  by  a  horfe  going  fide- 
ways  round  a  ecr^tre,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thefc  two 
tr^s  make  parallel  tra£ls^  one  larger  made  by  the 


fore- feet,  the  croup  approaching  towards  the  centre* 
'  and  the  ftioulders  bearing  outwards.  Sometimes  the 
volt  is  of  one  tread  ;  as  when  a  horfe  makes  volts  in 
corvets,  and  in  caprioles,  fo  that  the  haunches  follow 
the  flioulders,  and  move  forwards  on  the  fame  tread. 
In  general,  the  way  and  tra6t  of  a  volt  is  made  fomc- 
times  round,  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  fquare, 
of  four  ftraight  lines ;  fo  that  thcfe  treads,  whether 
*  round  or  fquare,  inclofe  a  terrain,  or  manage  ground, 
the  middle  of  which  is  fometimes  diftinguiftied  by  a 
pillar,  or  elfe  by  an  imaginary  centre,  which  is  there 
fuppofed  in  order  to  regulate  the  diftances  and  the  juft- 
nefs  of  the  volt. 

Renversed  volt.  .  A  traft  of  two  treads,  made 
by  the  horfe,  with  his  head  to  the  centre,  and  his 
croup  out  fo  that  he  goes  fide- ways  upon  a  walk,  trot, 
or  gallop,  and  traces  out  a  fmall  circumference  with  his 
Ihoulders,  and  a  large  one  with  his  croup. 

This  different  fituation  of  the  flioulders  and  thfe. 
croup,  with  refpedl  to  the  centre,  gives  this  volt  the 
nime  of  renverfcd,  as  being  oppofite  in  fituation  to  the 
former. 

Renverfcd  volts  upon  a  walk,  appeafe  and  quiet  un- 
ruly horfes  if  they  are  made  methodically. 

The  fi\  volts  are  made  terra-a-terray  two  to  the  right, 
two  to  the  left,  two  to  the  right  again*,  all  with  one 
breadth,  obferving  the  ground  with  the  fame  cadency 
working  (tridc)  ihort  and  quidc,  and  ready,  the  fore- 
hand in  the  air,  the  breech  upon  the  ground,  the  head 
and  tail  firm  and  fteady. 

To  do  the  fix  volts,  you  fhould  have  an  excellent 
horfe  that  is  knowing  and  obedient,  and  has  ftrengtbi 
to  anfwer  them. 

To  make  a  horfe  work  upon  the  four  corners  of  the 
volt,  is  to  manage  him  with  that  juftnefs,  that  froni 
quarter  to  quarter,  or  at  each  of  the  corners  or  angles 
of  the  volt,  he  makes  a  narrow  volt  that  does  not  take 
above  the  quarter  of  the  great  volt,  the  head  and  tail 
firm,  and  thus  purfues  all  the  qunrters,  with  the  fame 
cadence,  without  lofing  one  time  or  motion,  and  with 
one  reprize  or  with  one  breath. 

In  fpeaking  of  volts,  we  fay,  to  put  a  horfe  upon 
vohs,  to  make  him  work  upon  the  volts,  to  make 
good  volts,  to  embrace  tl)e  whole  volt :  that  is,  to  ma- 
nage fo  that  the  horfe  working  upon  volts,  takes  in  all 
the  ground,  and  the  flioulders  go  before  the  haunches. 

1  o  paflage  upon  volt,  or  ride  a  horfe  head  and 
haunches  in,  is  to  ride  him  upon  two  treads,  upon  a 
walk  or  a  trot. 

DfiMt-VOLT.  A  derai  round  of  one  tread  or  two, 
made  by  the  horfe  at  one  of  the  comers  or  angles  of 
the  volt,  or  elfe  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  paflTade^ 
fo  that  being  near  the  end  of  the  line,  or  elfe  one  of 
tiie  corners  of  the  voir,  \\t  changes  hands,  to  return  by 
a  femi- circle,  to  regain  the  fame  line. 

When  he  docs  not  rettrrn  upon  this  line,  we  fay  te 
haA  not  clofcd  his  dcmi-volt. 

Demi-volt^  of  the  length  of  a  horfe,  arc femi^ circles 
of  two  treads,  which  a  horfe  traces  in  working  fide- 
ways,  the  haunches  low,  and  the  head  high,  turning 
very  narrow  5  fo  that  having  formed  round,  he  changes 
the  hand  to  make  another,  which  is  again  followed  by 
3  U  a  another 
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another  clwngc  of  hanJ^and  another  demi-volt,  which 
croflks  the  firft.  This  demivolt'of  a  horfe's  length  is 
a  very  pretty  manage,  but  very  difficult ;  we  may  com- 
pire  it  to  a  figure  of  eight. 

VOMITING.  Horfes  are  often  extremely  fick, 
But  never  vomit,  cither  naturally  or  by  art :  the  rcA- 
Ton  is,  a  peculiar  contrafVion  of  the  gullet,  and  its  fpi- 
ral  direftion,  before  it  enters  into  the  ffomach. 

However,  though  the  more  immediate  cffefts  of  this 
evacuation  arc  not  to  be  obtained,  art  hath  ifs  fubfti- 
tutcs,  by  which  the  remoter  advantages  thereof  arc 
Iiappily  effcfted,  viz,  fuch  as  excite  coughing,  fneez- 
ing,  and  draining  to  vomit. 

,  Afla-foetida,  favin,  horfc-radiih,  green  juniper 
wood,  and  other  ftimulating  and  ungrateful  things, 
either  fingly  or  mixed  in  any  proportion,  wrapped  in  a 
thin  rag,  and  faftened  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  excite  a 
naufea  and  coughing. 

If  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  afla-rabacca 
is  blown  up  the  noftrils  once  or  twice  a -day,  it  will 
yery  eflFeftually  provoke  a  fneezing. 

URINE.  A  ferous  or  wateri(h  excrement  derived 
from  the  blood,  which  pafles  from  the  reins,  and  is 
difchargcd  through  the  bladder. 

Sometimes  a  horfe  is  feized  with  an  exceffive  flux  of 
crude  and  undigefted  urinci  refembling  water,  by 
which  his  ftrength  is  drained  by  degrees ;  it  proceeds 
from  heat  and  fliarpnefs  of  the  blood,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  kidnies,  which,  like  a  cupping  glafs,  fuck  in 
the  concoftcd  fcrum  from  the  veins. 

The  remote  caufes,  are  the  immoderate  and  irregu- 
br  working  of  young  horfes,  cjld  rains  in  the  begin- 
niiTg  of  winter,  eating  of  oats  brought  over  by  fca, 
whiehj  being  fpongy,  draw  in  the  fpirits  of  the  fait 
water. 

As  for  the  cure,  t;he  horfe  is  to  be  fed  with  bran 
infteaj  of  oats  \  giving  him  a  cooling  clyfter,  next  day 
let  him  blood,  the  day  following  injeft  another  clyf- 
ter, the  next  day  after  that  bleed  him  again^  not  tak- 
ing away  above  the  quantity  of  two  pounds  of  blood  at 
a  time:  this  done,  boil  two  quarts  of  water,  arid  put 
it  into  a  pailful  of  common  water,  with  a  large  hand* 
fulof  oriental  bole  beat  to  powder:  mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  let  the  horfe  take  it  lukewarm  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  morning  and  evening,  giving  him  full  li« 
berty  to  quench  his  thirft,  which,  in  this  difeafe,  is 
exceffive  j  for  the  more  he  drinks,  he  will  be  the  fooner 
cured. 

As  for  remedies  to  provoke  urine  in  horfes,  which 
are  often  nccelfary. 

Take  about  four  ounces  of  dried  pigeon's  dung  in 
powder,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  white-wine;  after 
two  or  three  walms  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  give  it  the 
horfe  blood  warm,  then  walk  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  he  will  ftale  if  it  be  poffiblc. 

Another  good  remedy  for  a  horfe  that  cannot  ftale, 
13  to  lead  him  into  a  fheep-cote,  and  there  unbridle 
him,  fuflfering  him  to  fmell'  the  dung,  ?nd  roll  and 
wallow  in  it ;  for  he  will  infallibly  ftale  before  he 
comes  forth,  if  he-  be  not  paft  cure. 

This  quick  cffcft  proceeds  from  a  fubtile  and  diure- 
tic fait,  that  ftrcams  out  from  the  flieep's  dung,  and 


ftrikcs  the  brarn  ;.  finc^  by  reafon  of  the  correfponJefice 
of  that  with  the  lower  parts,  it  obliges  tb^  expuUive 
faculty  to  void  the  urine. 

The  urinary  pafiages  are  frequently  ftopt  by  tbkk 
phlegm,  which  will  /barce  give  way  to  the  above-men- 
tioned medicines,  an  I  therefore  recourfc  may  be  had 
to  the  following  receipt  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  falTifras-wood  with  the  bark,  cut 
it  fmall,  and  infufe  it  in  a  quart  of  white  wine,  in  a  . 
large  glafs  bottle  well  ftopped,  {o  as  two-thirds  of  d\c 
bottle  may  remain  empty  :  let  it  ftand  on  hot  aflies  for 
about  fl<  hours,  then  ftrain  out  the  wine,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  in  a  horn. 

This  remedy  will  certainly  afford  relief,  either  by 
urine  or  lA'C^it,  the  matter  of 'which  is  known  to  be  the 
fame. 

I'o  caufe  a  horfe  to  ftale  for  his  benefit  in  feme  cho- 
lics  p'jt  two  ounces  of  fugar  of  dialthaei  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  Caflilc-foap,  beat  theifi  well  together, 
make  pretty  big  bills,  and  diflblve  one  of  them  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  ftrong  beer  fcalding  hot;  when  it  is  luke- 
warm give  it  him  in  a  horn,  and  let  him  faft  an  hour 
after. 

For  a  Steppage  of  Urine,  nvhen  a  Horfe  cannot  flnle. 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  annifeeds,  and  a  handful  oP 
parfley  roots  \  or,  if  you  have  not  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  parfley-fecds,  pound  them,'and  boil  them  in  a  quart" 
of  ftrong  white-wine;  or,  for  want  of  that,  as  much  old 
ftrong  beer;  th?n  ftrain  it  off,  and  add  a  drachn  of 
oyfter-fiiells  finely  powdered,  give  it  the  horfe  milk- 
warn. 

Mr.  Lawrenxe,  in  treating  of  the  difprders  in  the 
kidneyN  of  horlies,  ix'j''^^  ftrains  ni  the  kidaL-ys  proceed 
from  violent  exeriion  aiid  overbading.  1  he  fymptfwis, 
difBciJty  of  ftaling,  ai>d  frequent  attwmpts^  thick,  fjul, 
or  bloody  urine;  faintnefs,  lofs  of  ftomach,  and  dead- 
nefe  of  the  eyes;  inability  to  back.  Thefe  injuries 
being*  negle^ficd,  it  is  f  .iJ  the  horfe  will  \\\  time  become 
furfwited  from  the  imperfcil  fecreiioa  of  urine,  the  kid- 
neys b.ing  difeaied ;  and  that  the  affair  may  end  in 
gIande^^'and  confumption.  Bleed  according  to  the 
argree  of  fever,  and  the  condition  of  the  horfe.  A 
rowel  in  the  belly.  Diuretic  clyfters.  Gum-arabic  in 
the  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in 
it,  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days.  Gentle  walking  ex- 
ercife,  led.  Tne  fallowing  ball,  twice  a  day:  Luca* 
ttllus  balfam,  one  ounce;  fpcrmaccli,  fix  drachms j  fal 
prunel,  half  an  ounce ;  mix  with  fyrup  of  marfhmaliows, 
or  honey,  and  an ni feed  powder.  Should  that  not  fuc- 
cced,  make  trial  of  balfam  of  Capivi,  or  Strafburgh- 
turpentine,  one  ounce;  Venice  or  Caftile-foap,  one 
ounce;  nitre,  fix  drachms;  myrrh  powdered,  X^ko 
drachms;  ball  as  beforj,  and  wafh*  it  down  with  a  horn 
or  two  of  marlhmall  )w  decoilion  fweetcned,  or  warm 
gruel.  DecD^lions  of  juniper  berries,  marfh^nallows, 
parfley,  and  liquorice'  roots,  in  which  gum  is  difiblved, 
and  fw^etencd  with  honey;  dofe  a  pint  or  two,  with  a 
gill  of  fine  old  Holland  Geneva;  in  cafe  of  muchiever 
the  fpirit  to  be  omitted.  The  quantity,  freedom,  and 
colour  of  the  urine,  will  determine  the  ftate  of  body, 
or  the  horfe's  amendment.-   Sometimes  a  Cure  is  very 
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ted'dirt  aft*'jirotra<9ed^  but  it  i*  infinitely  fafer  to  attend 
pitiemly  nature's  good  time,  and  the  operation  of  mild 
li1edicinef^  than  to  attempt  any  hafty  and  forcible  inea- 
fores.  The  horfe  being  ft rong  may  have  gentle  phyfic 
after  the  cure,  othervrife  ihould  be  fent  to  grafs.  Chro- 
nic, or  neglefted  cafes  of  this  kind,  are  aSfoIutely  in- 
curable in  the  ftable;  «hc  fame  may  be  faid  of  ftrains 
in  the  loins,  which,  if  very  bad,  will  require  at  leaft 
a  twelve-month's  run,  to  be  thoroughly  recovered. 

For  bloody  urine,  from  falls  or  bruifes,  from  over 
ft  raining  at  a  hard  leap,  or  a  hard  ran  heat  in  racing,  or 
any  other  caufe;  bleed,  and  give  two  q-.nrts  of  milk,  or 
whey,  warm,  with  a  gill  of  peppermint-water,  and  a 
ftrong  decoction  of  two  ounces  of  juniper  berries ; 
Iriih-flate, two  drachms;  fweeten  with  honey,  or  fyrup 
of  quinces.  If  the  drink  be  defired  more  efficacious, 
repeat  and  continue  it  once  a  day,  with  the  addition  of 
one  ounce  to  two  of  Armenian  bole  in  powder;  and  two 
^racbms,  to  half  an  ounce,  Japan -earth.  Or,  The 
following  teftringent  ball  twice  a  day ;  Peruvian  bark^ 
half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce,  LucatcUus-balfam,  or 
balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  ;  Iri(h-flate  two  drachms  j 
elixir  vitriol," one  drachm;  ball  with  conferve  of  red 
rofes>  and  fyrup  of  poppies.  Or,  A  dedo^on  of 
logwood  and  oak  bark,  fweetened  with  honey,  dofe 
pne  pint. 

Id  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  inflammation,  paralyds 
cr  numbnefs,  or  other 'defe£t  in  the  kidneys,  whence  ob- 
ftruiSion,  and  inabilitv  to  perform  the  office  of  fecirning 
the  urine  from  the  blood,  the  body  of  the  horfc  will 
appear  difiended,  although  his  bladder  be  empty,  and  he 
make  no  motion  toftale;  at  lead  very  lirth  water  will 
pafs:  in  a  few  days,  the  legs  will  be  fwelled,  and  the 
tumefaftion  of  the  body  increafed  to  a  great  degree, 
vvith  perhaps  eruptions  and  blotches,  from  the  retention 
of  the  urinous  falts  in  the  blood;  this  cafe  demands 
infiant  relief,  and  carries  with  it  an  apology  for  vigorous 
meafures,  fince  the  mofV  powerful  ftimulants  have  to 
my  knowledge  proved  for  a  confiderable  time  ineffec- 
tual. A  horfe  remaining  in  this  flate,  the  fecretion 
of  urine  being  reprefTed  two  dayf,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  loft. 

If  the  ftrengih  of  the  horfe  will  bear  it,  open  feveral 
veins  in  different  parts,  drawing  to  the  quantity  of  from 
one  to  two  quarts  of  blood,  immediately  give  a  dyfler, 
and  follow  it  up  with  a  ball,  the  ball  to  be  repeated 
three  times  in  the  day,  if  needed;  and  the  clyfter  at 
difcretitn :  fliould  there  be  a  partial  and  gradual  amend- 
ment, they  may  be  repeated  in  a  milder  form,  or  fub-* 
ftitutes  chofen  from  amongft  thofc  forms  before  pre- 
fcrlbcd. 

The  clyfter.  Succotrinc  aloes  from  one  to  two  ounces, 
in  exceeding  fine  powder;  jalap,  two  drachms  to  half  an 
ounce.  Nitre  well  beaten,  two  to  four  ounces.  Juniper 
and  bay-berries  bruifed,  one  handful  each  ;  Venice- 
turpentine,  two  ounces;  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Infafe  in  one  to  two  quarts  of  ma'.fhmallow  de- 
coaion,  or  thin  gruel,  adding  one  pint  linfced  oil.  1  he 
balT:  Juniper  lorries  pounded,  one  ounce;  fuccorine 
aloes,  and  id  prune),  fix  drachms  each  ;  ethereal  oil  of 
turpentine,  from  two  to  foar  drachms;  camphor  one 
drachm ;  ball  with  liquorice  powder,  oil  of  amber,  or 
preferably  with  chemical  oil  of  juniper,  and  honey : 


make  it  into  two  or  three  balh,  for  on?  do'c.  Or :  lu 
a  defperate  cafi,  caniharides  from  one  fcruple  to  half  a 
drachm ;  camphor  dillolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  one  drachm 
to  two;  nitre  and  Venice  foap,  each  an  ounce;  mix 
with  fyrup  of  marfhmallows.  Warm  gum  arable  water, 
and  fcalded  pollard,  if  the  horfe  hive  any  tppnite.  Lead 
oat  well  clothed,  and  walk  gent]y  half  an  ho'jr,  the' 
weather  permittin  5.  When  the  kidneys  are  f  mnd,  mcrr* 
curial  phyfic  will  fomctimcs  f  jcceed.  After  the  cure,, 
ftrengthen  the  kidneys  with  bark  an  J  fteel,  if  there  re- 
main (ympt  )ms  of  debilitjr.  If  an  external  applicatioi 
(hoild  be  thought  neceflary,  lay  the  following:  cataplafm, 
forbad  on  a  double  coarfe  flannel,  upon  the  loins  of  the 
horu,  and  hi  id  i:  on  with  a  w  ^rm  covering,  previojfly 
rubbing  well  into  the  parts  two  portions  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  one  of  oil  of  amb^T.  Garlic  pounded, 
a'ld  horfj-radiOi,  q.s.  Miiftard-feed,  one  pint;  cam- 
phor,  two  ounces  ;  as  much  green  foap  as  will  make  a 
plaifter  of  due  confiftence:  it  may  be  renewed  every 
two  days. 

Tt)e  ifchury  (for  which  the  ftrangury,  although  in 
common  ufe,  is  an  improper  term)  often  afflicts  aged 
hoffes,  or  fuch  as  are  hard  worked,  and  hardly  ufed. 
It  is  an  obftruftion  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  prevent- 
ing tne  cburfe  of  the  urine,  or  fuffering  it  to  pafs  only 
in  drops  ;  aiKl  arifes  either  from  an  inordinate  diftenfion, 
and  confequent  lofs  of  elafticity  and  force,  in  the  de- 
trufores  urinae,  with  a  p^ralyfis  of  the  fphinfter  mufcle» 
from  the  horfe  being  driven  on,  and  forced  to  retain  his 
water  too  long,  and  other  caufes  of  debility  :  or  a  col- 
lection of  matter  derived  from  difeafed  kidneys,  or  the 
determination  of  catarrh  or  fever^  The  fymptoms  are 
obvious,  diftended  flanks,  ftraddling,  with  frequent  i:i- 
effedlu.J  motions  to  ftale  ;  but  the  horfe  will  fometimes 
lie  down  on  his  back  and  roll,  as  in  a  cholic. 

In  the  cure  of  this  malady,  it  is  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  is  no  exception,  that  all  draftic  diuretics 
-(at  leaft  in  any  confiderable  dofes)  (houlJ  be  rcligioufly 
avoided:  firice  they  do  but  excite  a  mr>re  copious  fecre- 
tion of  urine  from  the  ki  Jneys,  and  of  c  >urre  increafe 
the  diftention  of  the  bladder,  its  inflammation,  or  the 
numbnefs  and  debility  of  its  mufcles.  In  a  cafe  or  def- 
perate neceffity,  no  meafure  could  be  fo  effedual,  or  Co 
fafe,  as  an  evacuation  of  the  urine  by  the  pro,>er  furgicaf 
operation,  which  by  emptying  the  bladder,  would  give 
opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  its  tone;  otherwifc, 
bleeding,  tender  care,  and  the  milder  diiiretics,  with 
opiates  continued.  To  eftablifti  a  cure,  two  months 
grafs,  or  ftraw-yard. 

The  diabetes  in  a  horfe,  is  either  the  fatal  termination 
of  fomc  chronic  difeafe,  or  the  fign  of  a  cjnftitution  too 
far  gone  to  be  worth  the  attempt  at  a  recovery;  bat  if 
fuch  an  attempt  be  meditated,  it  muft  be  eflkyed  by 
the  lon^continued  ufe  of  reftringcnts-,  agglutinants 
and  baliamics,  barks,  gums,  balfams,  b'>les,  chalk,  log- 
wood, and  limewater.  Dry  nonrifliing  diet,  with  beans 
and  rice. 

URIVES.    Nets  to  catch  hawks  with. 


TXTALK,  is  the  floweft,  and  leaft  r«fed  of  »liorfe's 

^^    goings.    The  Duke  of  Ni'WcaJiU  tn^it  this  mo* 

tioa  to  be  two  legs  diametri(^l}FSppolite  ia  the  air>  and 
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•two- upon  the  ground,  at  the  faaie  time  in  the  form  of  a 
St.  jifjdrew*s  crofs,  whJch,  in  effeft,  is  the  motion  of 

-  a  tot. 

But  later  authors  agree,  that  fo  ^reat  a  matter  was 
miftaken  in  this  point:  for  in  a  walk  (as  any  one  may 
ob(erve)  a  horfp  lifts  two  legs  of  a  fide,  one  after  the 
other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg  firft:  as  if  he  lead 

:with  the.  legs  of  the  right  fide,  then  the  firft  foot  he 
lifteth  is  his  far  hind  foot;  and  in  the  time  he  is  fetcing 

'  it  down  (whi^h  in  a  ftep  is  always  fliort  of  the  tread  of 
his  fore  foot -upon  the  fame  fide)  he  lifteth  his  far  fore 
foot,  and  fetteth  it  down  before  his  near  fore  foot. 

Again,  juft  as  he  is  fctting  down  his  far  fore  foot,  he 
lifts  up  his  near  hind  foot,  and  fets  it  down  again,  juft 
ihort  of  his  near  fore  foct,  and  juft  as  he  is  fetting  it 

■^own,  he  lifts  his  near  fore  foot,  and  fcts  it  down  beiore 

liis  far  fore  foot* 

And  this  is  the  true  motion  of  a  horfe's  legs  upon  a 

<walk. 

'Begin  this  lefTon  in  a  Walk,  and  end  it  with  a  walk. 
When  you  teach  your  horfc  to  turn  to  the  right  and 

'left,  or  from  one  end  to  another,  make  him  walk  at 
firft,  then  teach  him  upon  the  trot,  and  then  upon  the 

^gallop. 

WALKERS.  A  fort  of  foreft  officers  appointed  by 
the  king  to  walk  about  a  certain  fpace  of  ground  ap- 

.pointed  to  their-care. 

WAR-HORSE.  In  order  to^  the  chufing  fuch  a 
fcorfe,  take  the  following  direfiions : 

Chufe  one  tall -in  ftature,  with  a  comely  head,  and  an 

♦out-fwelling  forehead  ;  a  large  fparkling  eye,  the  white 

-of  which  is  coyered  with  the  eye-brows;  a  fmall  thin 
ear,  fhort  and  pricking ;  if  long,  well  carried,  and  n^ov- 
ing;  a  deep  neck,  a  large  creft,  broad  breafi,  bending 

»ribs  ;  broad  and  ftraight  chine,  round  and  full  buttocks; 
a  tail  high  and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ;  a 

-full  fwelling  thigh;  a  broad,  flat,  and  lean  leg:  fliort 
pafterncd  and  fliort  jointed. 

As  for  ordering  him  during  the  time  of  his  teaching, 
he  muft  be  kept  high,  his  food  good  hay  and^clean  oats, 
or^wo  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or  peas,  well 
dried  and  hardened  ;  half  a  peck  in  a  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  is  enough. 

On  his  refting  days  let  him  be  drefled  between  five 

•  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  water  him  between  feven 
and  eight  in  the  evening. 

Drefs  him  between  three  and  four,  and  water  him 
about  four  or  five,  and  always  give  him  provender  after 
•watering;  litter  him  at  eight,  and  give  him  food  for  all 
oiight. 

1  he  night  before  he  is  ridden,  about  nine  take  away. 

his  bay,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  give  him  a  handful 

or  two  of  oats;. and  when  be  has  eaten  them  turn  him 

vUi>on  the  fnafflej^nd  rub  him  all  over  with  dry  cloths, 

then  faddle  Jiim,  and  make  him  fie  for  his  exercife ;  when 

he.  has  performed  it,  bring  him  into  the  ftakle  all  fweaty 

as  he  is,  and  rub  him  ail  over  with  dry  wifps ;  when 

this   has  been   done,   take  oft'  his  faddfe,  and   having 

rubbed  him  .through  with  dry  cloths,  and  put  on  his 

'houfing  cloth,  then  lay  the  faddle  on  again  with  the 

drth,  and  walk  him  about  gently  till  he  is  cool;  when 

^tbim  upi  let  him  faftiortwo  oi  .three  hour$,  and  put 


him  to  his  meat:  iii  the  afternoon  curb,  rub  and  dre(s 
him  ;  aJfo  water  and  order  him  as  before. 

WARBLE.  To  chirp,  fing,  and  chatter  as  a  Wrd 
does ;  to  fing  in  a  trilling  or  quavering  ^yay.  This 
word  however  is  more  familiar  to  the  Vauxhall  (bng 
writer  than  the  Sport fman. 

WARBLES  ANP  Set-fasts,  (in  Farriery,)  the 
fmall  hard  tumours  frequently  formed  on  the  (addle  part 
of  a  horfe'b  back,  and  occafioned  by  the  heat  or  uneafy 
pofition  of  the  faddle,  are  ft  lied  warbles;  and  if  the(e 
are  fuftercd  to  remain  till  they  turn  horny,  they  are  then 
called  fet  fafts. 

The  former  may  be  eafily  difperfed  by  bathing  them 
with  a  mixture  confifting  of  two  parts  of  camphorated 
ipirits  of  wine,  and  one  part  of  fpirit  of  fa!  anunoniac. 
But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  rub  the  latter  with  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  till  they  are  loftened,  and  at  laft  difiblved. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  will  not  yield  to  this  treatment, 
in  which  cafe  they'  mutt  be  ta^en  out  with  the  knife» 
and  the  parts  treated  as  a  frefli  wound. 

Warbles  may  alfo  arife  from  an  internal  caufe;  namely, 
from  the  heat  and  richnefs  of  the  blood. 

WARRANT  A  Horse.  The  bargain  for  a  hoffe, 
is  either  attended  with  the  warranty  of  **  found,  free 
from  vice  or  blemifti,  and  quiet  to  ride  or  .draw,"  or 
he  is  fol  I  without  warrant,  to  be  taken  with  all  faults^ 
ill  which  latter  ca^e,  ^he  buyer  can  have  no  right  or  pre-  , 
tence  to  return  him,  except  he  prove  glandered,  which 
exception  I  fuppofe  arifes  from  the  Illegality  of  felling 
any  horfe  in  that  ftate. 

.Difficulties  having  arifen,  and  various  opinions  pre- 
vailed, as  to  the  precife  definition  of  the  term  found, 
.we  fliall  point  out  what  has  been  hitherto  the  relative 
praftice,  and  how  far  it  confifts  with  equity.  .  The  late 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Mansfield  laid  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  any  horie  fold  for  more  than  ten  pounds,  ought  in 
law  to  be  found,  of  courfe  returnable  if  otherwife ;  a 
determination  inconfiftent  eitheir  with  trutl>-or  equity  in 
the  firft  inftance,  which  ought  to' be  the  ground  of  all 
law,  and  manifeftly  aftbrding  the  purchafcr  an  undue  ad- 
vantage. An  unlbund  hone  may  be  worth  a  thoufand 
pounds. 

We  fliall  define  foundnefs  to  imply,  **  not  difeafcd, 
lame,  blind,  or  broken-winded;  nor  having,  at  the  time 
of  fale,  any  impending  caufe  thereof."  By  cuftom, 
three  days'  trial  are  allowed  the .purchafer,  within  which 
period  the  horfe  ovight  to  be  returned  for  unfoundnefr: 
but  if  the  defe£l  lie  hid,  and  the  horfe  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  unfound  at  the  time  6f  fale,  a  much  longer 
detention  does  not  bar  the  return  of  the  horfe;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  idler  can  prove  the  foundnefs,  it  is 
prefumed  the  horfe  has  been  damaged  whilft  in  the  cuf- 
tody  ofthe  .purchafer,  who  in  fuch  cafe  muft  fuftain 
the  lofs.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  ail  others,  « 
•juftice  muft  depervd  on  iheJaft  refort,  upon  the  judgment 
and  integrity  of  the  evidence. 

The  impending  caufes  of  unfoundnefs  are  various.; 
fuch  as,  rottennefs,  defeds  in  the  eyes,  and  wind ;  fplents, 
and  fp;'vins.  For  example,  a  rotten  horfe  may  be  bought 
and  fold  as  a  found  one :  his  gaunt,  hide-bound,  and  ill- 
favoured  appearance,  being  attributed  to  bad  ufage,  and 
want  of  condition ;  .but  death  ina  few  -days  may  con- 
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vmce  tlic  buyer  of  his  error.  The  horfc  may  chance 
to  be  fdd  in  the  inftant  that  a  cloud  in  the  eye  is  be- 
ginning to  occafion  partial. blindncfs,  or  juft  before  he 
becomes  lame,  from  an  initient  fplent,  or  fpaviii ;  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  defect  mirft  have  exiftcd  at  the  time  of 
fale,  the  warranty  was  falfe,  and  the  bargain  is  void* 
In  cafe  of  waBraniing  a  one- eyed  horfe,  it  is  ufiwl  to 
fjy^  found,  *'  barring  the  eye  j^  but  ihould*fuch  an  one 
be  fold  "as  found,  without  that  lemark,  he  would  doubt- 
lefs  be  returnable. 

A  diftin<ffion  always  exifts  in  praft4c;c,  between  un- 
foundnefs  and  blemifhes,  which  in  fa£l  aocon.ls  both 
.with  truth  and  convenience  :  the  latter  may  exifl  with- 
out impediment  to  the  former. 

BJemifhes  confift  of  broken  knees,  lofs  of  hair  in 
the  cutting  places,  mallenders  and  fallenders,  cracked 
heels,  falfe  quarters,  fplents,  or  cxcrefcences  which 
GO  not  occafion  lamenefs ;  and  windgalls  and  bog- 
fpavins,  if  they  prevail  to  any  great  degree ;  thefe 
luft  may  have  been  reprefled,  immediately  previous  to 
fale,  and  may  re-appear  in  a  few  miles  riding.  Nei- 
ther windgalls  nor  bog  fpavins  impede  a  found  warrant, 
provided  the  horfe  does  not  gp  Fame  j^ it  may  be  the 
fame,  probably,  in  refpeft  to  a  falfe  quarter. 

The  term  quiet,  or  free  from  vice,  implies,  accord- 
ing to  efiablifhed  ufage,  that  the  horie  is  nehher  reftive, 
nor  a  notorious  runaway,  kicker  or  biter ;  and  that  he 
will  quietly  and  obediently  permit  himfelf  to  be  fad- 
died,  or  accoutred,  in  the  ufuaL  way;  this  laft,  how- 
ever, fome  dealers  have  ventured  to  difpute. 

The  trial  of  a  horfe's  foundnefs  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  horfes.  Our  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  gpodnefs  of  the  wind,  is  now  univer- 
fally  guided  by  the  foundnefs  of  the  cough;  but  inde- 
pend6n^  of  that  criterion,  the  preternatural  heaving  of 
the  flanks  in  a  broken-winded  horfe,  will  always  be 
fq fficiently  apparent,  if  he  be  put  upon  a  fwift  pace* 
It  is  ncceflary  to  try  the  new  purchase  in  all  paces,  and 
even  to  ride  him  fairly  a  confiderable  number  of  miles, 
in  order  to  difcover  any  latent  defc^H:,  or  lamenefs  of 
the  finews,  which  may  have  been  patched  up  with 
bandage  and  aftring^nts,  for  the  exprcfs  purpofe  of 
fale. .  This  method  is  very  common,  and  frequently 
praftifcd  upon  fpeculation.  A  man  fays  to  himfelf, 
the  foundnefs  of  this  horfe  is  indeed  very  doubtful, 
I  will  warrant  him  however,  and  give  him  a  chance, 
if  he  come  back  I  fhall  be  but  where  I  was^  It  is  a 
frequent  practice  at  the  repofitory,  for  the  auftioneer 
to  Jay,  "  this  horfe  is  founds  >ut  the  owner  does  not 
chufe  to  warrant  him/' 

It  is  by  no  means  proper  to  have  a  newly  purchafed 
horfe  fliod  or  trimmed,  previous  to  a  determination 
to  keep  him. 

On  this  cflcntial  branch  of  the  praftice  ofrhorfc- 
dcaling,.  few  will  be  inclined,>o  agree  with  Mr.  Tap-i 
UN,  .who,  in  his  laft  publication,  recommends^  "  that 
no  horfe  ihould  be  deepaed  found,  and  fold  with  fuch 
warrant,  but  a  horfe  in  a  ftatc  of  perfcflion,  entirely 
free  from  lamenefs,  blemifhj^and  defeflt,  not  only  at 
the  time  of  transfer,  but  never  known  to  have  been 
othcrwife:'*    Had  Mr,  Tapj-in  niade-^  perfcft  cure  of 


an  unfound  horfe,  he  would',  no  doubt,  warrant  hTm" 
found,  notwithftanding  he  had  once  been  otherwife. 
•    Having  already   been  made  acclaimed   with   the    ^ 
terms,  and  that  the  nag  is  qyiet  to  approach,   giving 
him  fome  gentle  warning  with  your  voice,  you  go  up- 
to 'him  in  his  ftall  on  the  near  fide,  and  laying  your* 
hand  on  his  fore-hand,  you  proceed  from  thence  to 
examine  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  countenance;  ftill  hold- 
ing his  head,  and  turning  your  own  to  the  right  about, 
you  have  a  view  of  the  curve  of  his  neck,  the  height 
of  his  fore- hand,. and  the  pofition  of  his  flioulder  and 
fore-arm.     Returning  to  his  fore-hand,  you  defcend 
to  his  legs  and  feet,  minirtely  examining  with  your 
fingers  every  part  from,  above,  below,  within -fide,  and 
without.     You  will  not  forget  the  virgin  integrity  of 
the  knees,  fo  much  and  fo  j-uflly  in  requefl:  fo  diffi- 
cult is  this  to  repair,  either  by -nature  or  art,  wheiv' 
once  violated,  tha^I  am  almoft -lemp^d  tOvadd  it  as  a  * 
fifth,  to  the  four  irrevocable  things.*- 

Being  fatisficd  refpefting  his  fore-train,  your  eye ' 
and  hand   will   glance  over  his  back,  girting. place, 
carcafe   and  loin;  thence  proceeding, to  his  hinder 
quarter,  and  the  fetiing  on  of  his  tail.     You  will  judge, 
how  far  he  agrees  in  each,  and  every  refpeft,  with  the 
rules  of  proportion  laid  down.     The  hinder  legs  and  > 
feet  will  demand  a  ihare  of  attention  full  as  minute  as  - 
the  fore  ones,  and  that  the  infide,  or  hollow  of  the 
hock,  be  not  pafled  without  due  notice,  fince.  it  often  - 
happens  that  the  injuries  of  hard  labour  arc  mod  ap-^ 
parent  in  thofe  parts;     A  furvey  of  the  other  fide  of 
the  horfe  concludes  the  fl:ab1e  examination.  . 

Suffer  no  pecfon  belonghig  to  the  feller  to  be  with . 
you  in  the  ftall  during,  your  infpeftion,  that  the  horfe 
may  not  be  rendered  unquiet,  either  defigi^edly,  or  at 
the  mere  prefence  of  an  habitual  tormentor. 

To  any  reader  who  may  fuppofe  too  great. a  ftrefs  - 
lain  upon  a  fiable  examination,  we  fhail  affign  what 
is  a  very  forcible  reafon  ;  the  examinant  will  by  no 
means  find  fo  good  an  opportunity  abroad,  when  the^ 
horfe,  according  to  commendable  cuftom,  fhall  have 
been  fired,  and  fet  upon  his  mettle,  and  when  his 
own  attention  mufl' inevitably  be  divided.  The  ftall  is 
alfo  a  good  firuation  in  which  to  judge. of  the  temper 
of  a  horfb,  bis^  condition,  found  or  infirm  method  of 
{landing* 

Your  intended  purchafe  is  now  led  out  in  all  his  - 
glory,    and  fo  much  care   has  been  probably  ufedy 
during  the  ceremony  of   bridling  and   combing,  to 
aroufc  his  natural,  and  fupply  him  wiifh  an  addition  of  - 
artificial  fire,  that  <'  ware-horfc"  is  by  no  means  an-* 
unneceflary  caution  to  the  by-ftander..    He  is  taken  to 
a.  fpot  of  ground  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  fhowing  , 
his  fore  quarters  to  advantage^     Here  you  have  an  . 
oppprtunity  of  making  another  general  furvey,  in  a 
good  light.     It  is  in  this  fituation  you  muil  make  a  ^ 
final  judgment  refpefting  that  moft  material  objeft, 
his  eyds,  taking  care  to  have  his  head  placed  favour- - 
ably  for  your  infpeftion.     The  next  confideration  is, 
the  condition  of  his  legs,  that  he  fland  ftraight,.and  ^ 
do  not  knuckle  with  his  knees,  that  his  joints  dor  not  - 
tremble,  (the  fure  indication  of  weaknefs,}  amLtha^ 
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his  feet  arc  even  and  a  juft  diftance  apart.  Order 
him  next  to  be  walked  forward  in  hand,  placing  your- 
felf  immediately  behind  him,  that  you  may  fee  how 
.  he  divides  his  legs,  whether  he  be  ftraight  in  his  hams, 
and  go  fuificiently  wide  behind,  and  clofc  before, 
Keep  your  pofition,  and  let  him. trot  back,  (Hill  in 
hand,)  and  you  will  perceive  whether  he  bends  his 
knees,  arid  go  free  from  cutting  or  knocking,  whether 
his  feet  be  found,  and  his  joints  free  from  ftiflnefs,  or 
kijury  from  hard  labour. 

After  thefe  preliminaries,  you  may  permit  the  jockey 
in  waiting  to  mount,  who  ought  to  exhibit  a  fair  fpe- 
cimcn  of  every  pace,  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop, 
you  having  placed  'ycurfelf  in  the  interim,  about  mid« 
way  of  his  intended  courfe,  forward  and  back  again; 
in  which  advantageous  fituation,  ycu  may  command  a 
-view  of  the  horle,  his  figure  and  a£^ion,  in  all  direc- 
tions.. In  this  part  of  the  ftitw,  the  particulars  to  be 
-noted  chiefly,  are  how  the  horfe  carries  his  head^  the 
degree  of  freedom  he  poflieflcs  in  his  fhoulders,  whether 
he  goes  well  above  his  ground,  and  fafe,  whether  his 
haunches  follow  well,  and  without  over-reaching,  and 
whether  he  fubmits  to  the  touch  of  the  fpur  without 
fucking  in  his  wind,  and  fwelling,  which  is  a  fure  in- 
dication of  a  rebellious  difpofition,  and  that  he  obeys 
with  reluctance.  As  the  concluding  fcene,  the  nag  is 
brought  back  to  that  elevated  fpot  jufl  mentioned,  when 
you  take  another  curfory  view  pf  him,  and  he  returns 
to  his  ftable, 

Dnt  let  no  pcrfon,  however  accuftomed  to  horfes, 
purchaft  one  for  his  own  ufe,  without  previoufly  riding 
him  a  trial  himfclf  j  .a  privilege  which  no  dealer  of 
credit  refufcs  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  miles  upon 
the  road,  in  company  with  himfelf  or  fervant.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  way  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  of 
an  animal,  in  fo  ihort  an  acquaintance,  firft  to  fee  him 
.ridden,  and  then  to  ride  him  yourfelf.  You  will  be 
enabled  to  determine,  how  far  his  merit  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Ikill  or  fpurs  of  the  jockey,  how  far  his 
condition  and  wind  arc  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
whether  he  has  been  merely  pampered  for  fale  ;  whe- 
ther his  carriage  be  adroit,  careful,  and  fafe,  over  rough 
ways  j  whether  he  be  naturally  (liy  and  fkittilh,  or  has 
taken  averfion  to  particular  obje<5ls ;  a'nd  whether  he 
trot,  down  hill  ip  a  firm  and  compaft  way,  naturally 
throwing  his  weight  upon  his  haunches,  and  bearing 
light  on  the  hand,  or  whether  he  lean  forward,  as  if 
delirous  of  ufing  his  nofe  as  a  fifth  leg.  This  hl\  is  a 
confideration  never  to  be  overlooked.  A  hack  that 
will  not  go  well  down  hill,  may  fairly  be  pronounced 

f;ood  for  nothing,  were  it  only  becaufe  fuch  good  qua- 
iticaiion  is  generally  the  confequence  of  being  well- 
fliaped,  the  backward  pofition  of  the  ihoulder,  and 
the  inclination  forward  of  the  haunches,  favouring  the 
attitude  mofl  proper  for  dcfcent.  Lall:  of  all,  there 
may  be  fomething  highly  difagreeable  in  the  motions 
or  carriage  of  a  horfe,  which  a  perfnn  can  by  no  other 
in*eans  difcover,  than  by  a^ually  riding  him. 

Mifch  obloquy  has,  in  all  periods,  fallen  upon  deal- 
ers^ in  horfes,  who  have  been  generally  fuppoTed  more 
:pronc  to  tfiek  and  <Jcccption  than  any  other  clafs  of 


tradefmen ;  but  this  arifes  perhaps  (fhkfly  from  tW 
precarious  nature  of  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal, 
and  amongft  a  number  of  Ihabby  and  tricking  fellowSf 
(which  indeed  are  to  be  found  in  all  trades,)  there  arc 
no  doubt  many  fair  and  honourable  men  in  this. 
Their  method  of  preparing  and  decking  oat  their  goods 
for  fale,  has  ahvays  been  vehemently  decried,  as  di- 
reflly  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  deception  :  this  is 
only  in  part  true,  as  far  as  the  manoeuvres  are  intended 
to  conceal  unfoundnefs  5  as  no  reafonable  objeftion  can 
poilibly  lie  againft  their  endeavours  to  fet  their  horfes 
ofi^  to  the  bell  advantage.  The  grand  complaint  is  on 
the  behalf  of  humanity,  the  laws  of  which,  upon  thofe 
occafions.  are  always  outraged,  wherefore  a  change  of 
meafures  would  be  a  defirable  event,  and  this  is  evi- 
dently in  the  power  of  the  buyers. 

We  allude  principally  to  the  well-known  ftable  dif- 
cipline  among  dealers,  of  figging  and  firing.  The  firft 
is,  to  thruft  acorn  (as  it  is  phrafed)  of  ginger  into  the 
fundament  of  a  horfe,  or  burden  of  a  mare,  the  inftant 
of  being  led  out  to  (how,  for  the  purpofe  of  irritation, 
and  of  elevating  the  tail,  which  is  thereby  ufually 
cGcked  up  in  a  monftrous  and  ludicrous  manner.  Fir- 
ing is  the  difcipline  of  the  whip,  which  is  ufed  to 
aroufe  every  fpark  of  mettle  in  the  horfe.  This  latter 
is  an  everlafling  fource  of  cruelty,  perpetrated  by  a 
race  of  brutal  and  infenfible  mifcreants,  who  would  be 
as  little  fcrupulous  to  derive  gain  from  the  torture  of 
their  own  fpecies.  Horfes,  whilil  in  fuch  hands,  live 
in  a  conftant  ftate  of  apprehenfion  and  mifery.  Almoft 
every  hour  of  the  day,  the  tormentor  goes  into  the 
ftable,  like  a  Weft- Indian  Negro  •  driver,  whip  in 
hand,  and  infii£ts  the  cruelty  of  the  lafti  upon  each 
horfe,  in  order  to  make  him  lively  and  apt  to  fly,  even 
at  the  found  of  a  man's  foot  j  and  this  correftion  from 
habit,  from  adefire  of  reaping  all  its  imaginary  benefit, 
and  from  fuppofed  caufes  of  offence,  is  often  performed 
with  the  utmo^  force.  But  the  barbarity  is  never  fo 
monftrous,  or  rather  hellifli,  as  when  Ihfiifted  upon 
the  debilita*'ed  and  crippled  objefts  of  exccfiive  labour. 
Too  much  of  this  is  praftifcd  at  the  fales  of  worn-out 
poft- hacks  and  machiners.  All  barbarity  is  totally  un- 
neceflary,  for  the  intent  of  it  is  fo  ^nerally  known, 
that  it  can  deceive  nobody  j  nay,  it  ofren  has  the  eflTcft 
of  producing  fudden  cramps  in  a  horfe,  and  always  of 
fpoiling  his  trot  upon  a  {how.  All  horfes  are  fliowu 
to  the  beft  advantage  by  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  whip; 
There  is  alfo  a  cruel  folly  prevalent  among  cow- 
jobbers,  namely,  that  of  ftocking  the  cows,  as  it  is 
called  y  they  oblige  thefe  creatures  to  fuffer  the  pains 
of  retention,  twenty  four,  or  perhaps  forty  eight  hours^ 
previous  to  fale,  that  they  may  have  a  great  fhow  of 
milk  ;  as  if  all  buyers  of  cows  were  not  aware  of  the 
cuftom,  and  of  confequence  deception  muft  be  out  of 
qiieftion.  The  plea  that  any  knowledge  of  the  animal 
can  be  thence  obtained,  is  ridiculous,  for  there  arc 
other  rules  of  judging  infinhely  more  certain,  familiar 
to  every  experienced  man.  Many  cows  get  inflamed, 
and  even  indurated  udders  from  this  praAice,  frotn 
which  they  never  perfeftly  recover. 

To  return  to  figging  ^nd^^]^^^  bT't^Ja^ft' 
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cr3,  with,  fomc  few  exceptions,  permit  no  fervant  to 
/how  a  horfe,  without  having  previoufly  figged  him, 
under  a  certain  forfeit.  1  hey  aflert,  t!icy  are  obliged 
to  pur  chafe  horLs  in  the  country  fliovvn  in  that  man- 
ner, and  that  they  can  do  nolcfs,  in  juflicc  to  them- 
felvcs^  than  to  fliow  them  under  fimilar  advantages  in 
town  ;  the  truth  is,  the  cuftom  is  inveterate  among 
them,  arid  tl^ey  can  fee  no  beauty  or  merit  in  a  horfe, 
unlefs  he  is  transformed  into  a  Merry-Andrew,  and 
jumps  about  from  Cidt  to  lide  as  if  diftracteJ,  knocking 
his  huckle-bones  again  ft  every  wall  he  goes  near  But 
all  this  is  but  a  poor  recommendation  to  a  man  of  tafte 
and  judgment  in  horfes,  and  the  dea'cr  thereby  often 
niifles  liis  mark.  As  to  the  praflice,  as  intended  to 
favour  deception,  or  cover  unfoundnefs,  the  remedy  is 
always  in  tiie  purchafer's  own  hands. 

There  is  a  prejudice  fomewhat  general,  but  wldch 
holds  much  the  fame  relation  with  truth  that  prejudices 
generally  do  •,  namely,  that  good  horfes  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  dealers  ;  and  we  frequently  fee 
it  infertcd  in  an  aJvcrtifement,  by  way  of  additional 
recommendaiioii  of  a  horfe,  that  he  does  not  belong  to 
a  dealer,  or  that  he  has  never  been  in  a  dealer's  hands. 
It  is  yet  ftrange,  that  a  man  whofe  living  is  to  deal  in 
them,  who  has  fo  many  through  his  hands,  who  goes 
tb  the  fountain-head  to  have  them  frefh  and  young, 
and  whofe  intercft  it  is  to  fell  good  horfes,  (hould  have 
none  of  that  kind  to  fell :  and  fomewhat  more  fo,  that 
a  private  perfon  flioul4  be  defirous  of  parting  with  fo 
fcarce  and  valuable  a  commodity.  I  \v\\\  agree,  that 
a  fecond  band  goad  horfe  is  far  preferable  to  a  freflx 
bad  one.  But  upon  the  average,  young  and  frefli  horfes 
tn\i(k  neceflarily  bear  the  premium  ;  and  if  a  dealer  be 
Careful  to  furnifh  his  ftables  with  fuch,  no  blam^  ought 
K)  attach  to  him  j  for  were  he  to  journey  into  the 
country,  with  the  refolution  to  buy  none  but  good 
horfes,  his  journeys  would  be  many,  and  his  purchafcs 
few  indeed. 

Horfes  go  through  the  hands  of  feveral  defcriptions 
of  perfons  before  they  reach  the  metropolis.  The  con- 
fiderable  breeders  fell  their  colts  to  another  clafs,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  keep  thrm  until  they  are  fit  for  market 
and  general  ufe.  Thclc  laft  difpofe  of  their  horfes  ei- 
ther at  their  country  fairs,  or  through  the  medium  of 
particular  connc<Stions  in  town. 

WARREN.  A  franchife,  or  place  privileged,  either 
by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  king,  to  keep  beafts 
and  fowls  of  warren  in. 

The  word  now  is  generally  applied  to  a  quantity  of 
ground  fet  afide  for  rabbirs,  £5*^*. 

A  warren,  as  well  as  other  things,  requires  a  proper 
place  and  particular  fituation  y  it  fhould  be  upon  a  fmall 
afcent,  expofcd  to  the  caft  or  fouth  j  the  ioil  that  is 
mofl  fuitable  to  it,  is  that  which  is  Tandy ;  for  to  make 
a  warren  in  a  ftrong  clayey  ground,  would  be  the  way 
to  hinder  the  rabbits  from  making  themfelves  burrows 
with  eafe ;  if  the  warren  (hould  be  moorifli  ground, 
you  would  reap  but  little  benefit  from  them,  wet  being 
injurious  to  thefe  animals. 

A  warren,  properly  f peaking,  is  a  coppice  which  is 
cut  every  ten,  twelve^  or  fifteen  years,  according  as  the 


owner  thereof  thinks  fit ;  otherwifc  he  muft  be  content 
to  have  it  according  as  the  fituation  of  the  grou^id  \%'ill 
allow. 

He  ought. to  take  all  the  due  precautions,  that  his 
warren  be  fo  contrived,  that  t!ie  rabbit  may  eallly  ha- 
bituate themic!ves  to  it :  but  how  to  fucceed  therein, 
men's  fentiments  difi^er  :^  ancient  author-i,  who  have 
wrote  upon  this  fubje^,  fay,  that  it  mufl  bo  furrounded 
with  wails*,  but  others  think  this  txiravagar.cy,  and 
that  the  cxpence  will  by  much  exceed  the  profit  j  and 
indeed  we  find  not  manytiiat  are  fo  cnclofed,  bui. every 
one  is  at  his  own  liberty  as  to  tiiat, 

Mr.  QioMM.'s  opinion  is,  that  a  warren  ought  to  be 
encompaflcd  by  a  good  ditch  ;  and  though  fuch  an  en- 
clofure  cannot  hinder  the  rabbits  fronj  going  out,  at 
leaft  if  it  be  not  filled  with  water,  yet  it  may,  be  hoped 
no  damage  may  accrue  therefrom,  when  once  they  are 
accuftomed  to  the  place,  to  which  they  will  keep,  though 
there  be  neither  walls  nor  ditches  to  hem  iheiri  in.  lie 
that  makes  a  warren,  is  at  liberty  to  make  it  as  large  as 
he  pleafes,  the  extent  is  not  to  be  limited  (  only  this 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  more  fpacious  it  is,  the  more 
it  will  be  to  the  owner's  profit. 

I  do  not  know,  fays  the  fame  author,  how  thofc 
who  have  wrote  before  me  upon  the  fubjeft  of  warrens, 
have  given  their  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  furrounded 
with  ditches  full  of  watery  they  muft  either  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  rabbits,  or  they  muft  not : 
if  ^ley  were,  why,  fince  they  know  moifture  to  be  in- 
jurious to  thefe  animals,  fliould  ihey  advife  a  thing 
that  moft  contributes  to  it,  by  bringing  water  about  by 
the  means  of  ditches  ?  Is  not  this  ailing  againft  the 
courfe  of  nature  ?  and  if  they  were  not  fenfible  of  the 
matter,  they  could  have  no  reafon  to  prcfcribe  what 
muft  naturally  tend  to  the  detriment  of  a  warren ;  and 
therefore  without  troubling  themfelves  about  what  will 
become  of  the  rabbits  that  are  put  fnto  a  warren,  let 
them  make  one  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  before  defcribed, 
and  furrounded  with  good  dry  ditches,  and  it  will  be 
Sufficient. 

If  you  have  but  few  rabbits  to  flock  your  warren 
with,  you  muft  exercife  the  more  patience,  to  wait  for 
the  pleafure  and  piofit  you  niay  expeft  from  it  ;  fuch 
things  there  are  in  this  world,  time  is  required  before 
men  can  make  their  advantages  of  them,  therefore  you 
muft  wait :  a  warren  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  cannot 
too  foon  abound  with  fubjefts  that  are  proper  for  it,  fo 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  yield  good  profit  to  the  owner : 
thofe  who  defire  to  have  a  warren  foon,  ought  to  fur- 
nifli  themfelves  with  a  certain  number  of  doc^  big  with 
young  i  thefe  animals,  by  their  young  ones,  will  mul- 
tiply in  time ;  but  they  muft  not  for  the  firft  two  years 
be  hunted,  and  but  a  little  the  third  ;  but  thofe  who 
have  moft  knowledge  in  this  kind  of  management,  take 
care  to  ftock  their  warren,  by  the  means  of  a  great 
number  of  conies,  and  it  is  kept  up^  the  better  when 
this  is  done. 

WARREN.  The  next  irMchlfe  in  degree  to  a 
park,  is  the  liberty  and  franchife  of  a  free  warren  : 

The  beafts  and  fowls  whereof  are  fald  to  be  four, 
VIZ,  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  par- 
i  Xoigitizedby  VJ^Vjwdg^ 
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tridge,  and  no  other,  (bdng  fncb  fts  may  be  taken  by 
long'wioged  hawks)  that,  for  the  moft  partf  there  are 
no  officers  in  a  warren,  but  the  jnafter  of  the  game,  or 
the  keeper,  and  that  there  is  no  neceffity  of  enclofing 
the  fame,  as  there  is  of  a  park. 

And  that  becaufe  a  forcft,  in  dignity,  is  both  the 
higheft,  and  the  greateft  franchife  \  lo  it  doth  compre- 
hend in  it  a  chafe,  a  park,  and  a  free  warren  i  for 
which  reafon  the  beafts  of  the  chafe,  and  beafts  and 
fowls  of  the  warren,  are  as  much  privileged  within  a 
^reft,  as  the  beafts  of  the  foreft  are,  every  foreft  being 
in  itfelf  a  chafe,  though  a  chafe  be  not  a  foreft,  but 
a  part  of  it ;  and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  park  or 
warren. 

For  which  reafon,  the  hunting,  hurling,  or  killing 
any  of  the  beafts  or  fowls  of  chafe,  park,  or  vrarren, 
withm  the  limits  of  the  foreft,  is  a  trcfpafs  of  the  foreft, 
and  to  be  puniflicd  only  by  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  and 
not  otherwife. 

Akhotigh  it  is  faid  before,  that  the  beafts  and  fowls 
of  the  warren  are  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant, 
and  the  partridge,  yet  my  Lord  Coke  accountcth  all 
{fxmh  fira  natura.  There  be  both  beafts  and  fowls  of 
the  warren,  faith  he  \  beafts,  as  hares,  conies,  and 
rocs  J  fowls  rf  two  forts,  viz.  tirreftrtSy  and  aquatiUs  \ 
{i.  i.  llmd  fowl,  and  water  fowl);  that  the  ttrriflrts  are 
of  two  forUyfiheftrHy  i.  e.  of  the  woods,  zndcam- 
•fefirtsy  u  e.  of  the  plain  fidds  ;  the  firft  are  the  phea* 
ftnt,  wood  eock,  CfTr.  the  fecond,  partridge,  quail, 
t^c.  the  aquatiles^  or  water  fowl,   as  mallard,  hern, 

WART.  An  excrcfcence,  or  fuperfluity  of  fpongy 
ffHh  that  rlfes  in  the  hinder  paftems  of  coacb-horfcs, 
almoft  as  bfg  as  a  walnnt. 

A  wart  fuppurates  and  voitis  red  ftinking  matter,  and 
Is  not  cured  but  for  a  time,  for  it  returns  again. 

Watt  f  or  fdongj  Extrefcence  mar  the  Eje  of  a  Hcrfe. 

This  imperfeftion  proceeds  from  congealed  phlegm 
lodged  there,  which  in  time  caufes  the  eye  to  waftSc,  or 
togtow  little^  if  it  be  not  remedied.  . 

Fbrtfte  cure :  put  three. ounces  of  the  powder  of  cop- 
peras ihto  a  crucible^  on  a  charcoal  fire,  keeping  the 
matter  iWtritig  from  time  to  time  j  but  take  care  to 
avoid  the  iteams ;  continue  a  pretty  fmart  heat  till  the 
matter  grows  fbmewhat  reddifli;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire^  and  when  it  is  cooled,  break  it,  and  beat  <he 
matter  to  ^  very  fib-:  powder }  tlicn  incorporate  four 
ounces- of  this  powder  with  five  ounces  of  album  rhafis, 
and"  make  an  ointment,  to  be  applied  cold  to  the  warts ; 
anoint  them  lightly  every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off 
like  kernels  of  nuts,  withont  caufing  any  fwelling  in  the 
gart. 

But  you  mofl  take  care  to  anoint  nothing  but  the 
warts,  nor  muft  yon  work  or  ride  the  horfe  doringthe 
application  of  the  ointment. 

A^9  ft)oii  as  the  wartxare  fallen  off,  which  will  be  in 
a  mottth*8  time>,  drcfr  the  fores  with  the  Countefs^s 
ointment,  and  it  will  compleat  the  euro  in  a  month 
monc }  fbr  thie  fi^es^  aro  uiiaily  very  deep  where  the 
warts  arc  very  large. 


WASPS  may  be  deftroyed  by  fmoaking  the  batch  or 
hollow  tree  with  any  ftinking  combuftible  article,  or 
by  Icaldin^  them  with  boiling  water.  By  putting  cy- 
der,  verjuice,  wine,  or  any  four  or  fweet  liquor,  in  a 
fhort^necked  phial;  you  may  alfo  lay  fweet  apples, 
the  entrails  of  beafts  or  fifli,  other  fle(h,  or  treacle,  in 
an  earthen  di(h,  with  a  little  water,  or  any  liquid  i  and 
by  thefe  means  you  may  deftroy  jureat  numbers  of  them. 
Thrufting  pieces  of  lighted  brimftone-rags  into  the  nefts 
of  wafps,  and  immediately  covering  their  holes  with 
earth,  will  deftroy  them.  A  copper  coin  of  any  kind 
held  for  a  ftiort  time  to  the  part  wounded  by  a  wafp,  is 
an  excellent  remedy. 

WATERS  FOR  Fish.  If  you  have  a  pond  that  is 
fupplied  by  a  white  fat  water,  upon  great  rains  you 
may  put  in  at  firft  three  hundred  carps  ptr  acre,  if 
there  be  three  or  four  acres  of  pond  \  but  otherwife, 
you  muft  not  put  in  fo  many :  and  it  wilt  be  proper 
to  put  in  alfo  forty  or  fifty  tenches  for  a  trial ;  becaufe 
this  fort  of  water  is  very  properfor  carp,  but  being  laid 
dry  fometime  may  do  well  for  tenches  alfo. 

Perthes  may  be  added  to  what  number  you  pleafe, 
as  fuppofe  fix  hundred,  for  they  are  jgreat  breeders ) 
and  being  alfo  fifties  of  pacyj  they  devour  their  own 
fpecies  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  fifli. 
And  thefe  are  accounted  one  of  the  heft  forts  of  fi(b. 

Take  care  how  you  put  bream  into  thefe  waters,  for 
they  grow  up  very  flowly,  though  they  will  at  length 
become  very  large,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  breed  fb 
prodigioufly,  and  have  fuch  a  flimy,  nafty  fry,  as  both 
robs  and  fouls  the  water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
other  fifti ;  but  when  a  water  is  ten  or  twelve  acres  in 
extent,  and  fed  with  fome  brook,  winter  and  fummer, 
they  will  do  well  j  otherwife  not  to  be  made  ufc  of. 

As  for  pike,  they  are  dangerous  guefts  in  fuch  ponds, 
for  if  they  are  grown  big,  they  will  devour  the  bcft  fiih, 
and  depopulate  thr  water  \  but  if  you  can  get  one  hon* 
dred  jacks  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  nine  inches, 
you  may  put  them  together  with  the  carps,  into  great 
w*aters,  fo  that  your  scarps  be  not  leffer  than  nine  or 
ten  inches ;  but  you  muft  not  let  them  continue  there 
more  than  two  years ;  after  which  time  put  them  into 
their  peculiar  ponds,  where  being  duly  fed,  they  will 
grow  to  be  very  large  and  fine  fifli. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  ftock  great  ftanding  waters 
with  eel<,  for  they  are  but  of  flow  growth  ;vand  being 
alfo  but  of  an  indifferent  fiae,  they  will  be- lean  and 
dry;  but  fuch  moats  into  which  thb  finks  of  houf% 
drain,  are  places  in  which  they  will  thrive  welL 

Thefe  direftions  relate  particularly  to.the  firft  ftock* 
ing  of  new-made  ponds ;  but  after  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  (fox^  they  muft  not  continue  longer  full,)  when 
you  come  to  re-ftock,  and  fo,  on  all  occafions^  you 
may  put  three  or  four  hundred  carps,  and  eight  hQn« 
dred  tench  (if  the  water  feeds  them)  into  an  acre,  befides 
perches. 

You  muft  likewife  take  no«ice>  that  if  the  fifh  with 
which  you  ftock  your  ponds,  be  taken  out  of  ovtr- 
ftocked  ponds,  which  renders  them  lean  and  poor,  you 
n-Hift  at  the  fiime  time  double  your  ftock,  or  elie  the 
too  fUdden  plenty  of  food  at  the  firft  will  ilirfat  tbem^ 
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Ind  they  will  die  of  over-srach  Uoodi  as  has  been 
found  by  experience. 

WATER  PROPER  FOR  Horses.  The  prcfcrvation 
«f  hoffes  depends  confiderably  on  the  water  they  drink 
wlrile  they  sre  craTclling:  that  which  is  lead  qoicic 
and  penetrating  is  beft ;  a  river  being  preferable  to  a 
fpring,  and  a  fountain  to  a  draw  well. 

Howerer,  if  a  man  is  obliged  to  let  his  hbrfe  drink 
focb  penetrating  water^  h  ought  to  be  fet  in  the  fun^ 
t>r  (bme  of  it  warmed  to  corred  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
reft  ;  or  it  may  be  a  little  amended  by  ftirring  it  about 
with  the  hand,  or.  throwing  hay  among  it;  but  if  the 
water  be  extreme  quick  "and  pierdngy  mingle  warm 
water  or  wheat  bran  with  it|  and  that  will  fufficiently 
tantSt  the  fault. 

WATERING  ov  Horses.    The  dm  performance^ 
«f  thb  requires  the  obfia^ance  of  the  fbUowing  rules  : 

All  the  whik  you  are  upon  a  joumeyt  let  your  horfe 
drink  of  the  firft  good  water  yon  come  to^  after  feven 
o'clock  in  the  mbrning»  if  it  be  in  fummer  timCy  aad 
after  nine  or  ten  in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water,  which  is  neither  top 
quick  and  piercingt  nor  too  muddy  and  ftinking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  anlcfs  yon  would  have  him  gaU 
lop  a  IBbg  time  after  drinking  \  for  if  fo,  you  muft 
forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  of  England  to  run  and  gal* 
lop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  call  watering- 
courfes,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind,  yet  fays 
M*  DB  SoLLETSiL,  it  is  the  moft  pernicioui  praAice 
that  can  be  nnagincd  for  horfes,  by  whkh  many  are 
tendered  purfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drmking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
fix  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
draught;  and  notwithftanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat 
very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
jou  have  faur  or  five 'miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  better 
after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none  at 
all :  It  b  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  borfi:  it  very  warm, 
you  ihouldt  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble  your 
pace,  to  make  htm  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  the 
water  in  his  beUy. 

Yon  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  dnr- 
ing  the  wbole  time  -of  your  journey  ;  becaitfe  if  when 
you  happen  to  bait,  he  be  hot,  or  (weaty,  yon  muft  not 
let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  would^ndanger 
his  life  ;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  off,  his  excefiive 
thirft  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he  will  not 
offer  to  touch  his  meat  ftnr  an  hour  or  two ;  which, 
perhaps,  your  occafions  will  not  allow  you  for  a  baiting 
time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  him  unfit 
for  travel. 

If  yon  meet  with  any  ford"  before  you  come  to  your 
inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  hb  belly ;  thk  will  cieanfe  his  legs  ;  and  the 
coldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  humours,  and 
prevent  them  from  deicending. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  yon  have  not 
bad  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the  road,  he 
win»  when  tmbridted,  eat  but  very  little,  therefore  he 
Ihoold  hate  his  oats  gken  him  warned  in  ale  or  beer,  or 


onlyfome  oftliem,  if  you  intend  to  Ltd  him  ligain  ^htt 
he  has  drank* 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  hoHes  aire  often  ffoHcd 
by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water ;  becauie  they 
fay,  the  water  makes  the  oats  pais  too  foon,  and  ont  of 
the  flomacb  undigefted.  But  M.  intSoLLETSBLaffiftns^ 
that  though  it  be  the  common  cuftom  not  to  do  it  till 
after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both  before  and 
after,  efpccially  if  the  horie  be  warm,  and  has  been 
hard  rid,  for*  they  tvill  be  a  great  deal  the  better  for  it, 
and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  fide 

r 

Grem  Wafer  fir  ntafty  Scrronces. 

Take  an  ouikc  and  a  half  of  Roman  vitriol,  and  as 
much  roche  ahim,  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  and  two 
ounces  of  copperas,  reduce  them  all  to  a  very  fine  pow« 
der,  asid  put  them  into  a  two-quart  bottle,  into  which 
pour  a  quart  of  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  white  wine  viae** 
gar  ;  then  having  tied  fome  pieces  of  lead  or  iron  about 
the  aeck  of  it,  that  fo  it  may  fiok,  put  a  hard  roll  of 
hay  in  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  may  not  touch  the  kettle  ;  then  cutting  three 
notches  in  the  fides  of  the  cork,  left  the  bottle  ihould 
break,  ftop  up  the  bottle,  fet  it  in  the  kettle  upon  the 
hay,  fo  that  it  may  ftand  upright ;  then  pot  fo  much 
cold  water  into  the  kettle,  that  about  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  may  remain  above  the 
water;  then  hang  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  make  it 
boil  fio^  half  an  iiour,  or  fo  long  till  the  vinegar  hat 
diffolved  the  powder  \  taking  the  bottle  out  now  and 
then,  and  (baking  the  vinegar  and  powders  together  j 
aiid  when  you  find  that  they  are  well  mixed,  take  them 
off  the  fire^  and  keep  it  dofe  ftopped  with  a  cork, 
for  ufe* 

The  Mitbod  rf  ufing  it  is  as  fillovu  : 

Take  an  earthen  pan  which  will  hold  about  twelve 
quarts,  fill  tifis  with  chamber-lye,  that  has  been  made 
by  healthy,  ftmnd,  and  young  perfons  i  and  the  ftaler 
the  chamber. lye  Is,  the  b^ter  it  will  be  for  nfe*  It 
ought  to  ftand  in  the  pan  at  leaft  three  weeks  before 
you  ufe  it. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  pailful  of  it  alwayt  ready : 
and  when  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  tliis  medirine  ftir  a 
moderate  grief,  half  a  pint»  or  better,  of  the  above 
defcribed  vinegar,  with  a  quart  of  the  ftale  chamberw 
lye,  or  If  you  would  have  it  linger,  more  of  the 
vinegary  then  they  being  mixed  together  cold,  for  if 
in  wmter,  hot)  bathe  the  kgs,  heeU,  pr  parts  c»  cbt 
horfe  affeAed  with  it,  twice  a^ay. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  this  water,  it  is  ^p  beft  remedy 
yet  known  in  the  world,  either  %  tl^^freventioQ  or 
core  of  many  great  and  dangerous  fimiices,  to  whitk 
horfes  are  liable  %  as  malendcrs,  wbjeK  H  eures  at  \ 
or  twice  dreffing.  "^ 

The  manse,  either  dry  or  Vet,  a^tfila, 
gomtled  or  iwelled  legs  and  hoda^  i|  alib  prevents  aad 
aires  the  grcafe  foUen  into  the  Um  and  ki^ 

And  it  ^  dfo  c«  *J,g^,l!^3W^Jg 
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laft-nsmed  difeafes  you  purge  the  horfe  before, 
and  once,  twice,  or  three  times  during  the  time  of  cure. 

It  is  a  noble  cleanfer  atid  healer  of  all  ftubborn  and 
foul  ulcere  and  wounds  in  a  horfe ;  preventing  the 
breeding  of  worms,  and  all  proud  flefh  hi  wounds,  as 
well  asa  repeller  or  dnver  away  of  any  flux  of  l^mours 
,  from  any  part ;  alfo  clifts  and  cracks  in  the  heels,  pains, 
&c.  preventing  wind  galis^  by  its  repellent  and  ilreng- 
thening  quality. 

The  green  water  alone,  without  the  chamber-lye,  is 
the  heft  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  all  fiftulas,  cankers, 
and  galled  backs,  not  difpofing  fuch  forrances  to  rot, 
feftcr,  and  grow  worfe,  as  all  grtafy  and  oily  medicines 
do, 

jfn  excellent  Eye  Water. 

Reduce  lapis  calamlnaris  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  alfo 
take  powder  of  the  befl  bole  ammoniac,,  called  Venetian 
bole,*  and  the  bed  white  vitriol,  of  each  an  ounce  :  put 
them  into  a  new  earthen  pipkin,  which  will  hold  four 
quarts,  and  boil  them  till  the  liquor  is  confumed  to 
three  quarters  of  a  pint ;  then  let  it  fettle,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  from  the  fceces  5  to  which  clear  liquor,  add 
two  drachms  of  facchariim  fiturni,  commonly  called 
fugaroflead;  fait  of  vitriol,  two  drachms  5  camphor 
diirolved  inTpirit  of  wine,  better  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  ;  tindlure  of  aloes,  better  than  half,  but  not  quite 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ;  red  rofe  water,  three  quar* 
ters  of  a  pint  5  prepared  turty,  near,  but  not  quite,  half 
an  ounce:  mix  all  thefe together,  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle 
for  ufe. 

It  is  one  of  the  beft  eye-waters  for  horfes  extant,  for 
all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  as  pin  and  web,  pearls,  clouds, 
blood-ihotten,  fore  and  running  eyes,  fait,  hot,  and 
iharp  rheums,  ulcers,  fibulas,  bruiles,  ftripe^*  (and  \k  it 
be  mixed  with  a  fmnll  quantity  of  honey)  alio  moon- 
blind,  ftrengthening  the  figin  to  a  ruJiracle,  by  pnly 
fyrinoing  into  the  eyes  a  fyringe  full  two  or  three 
times  a  thiy.  '      -  *     - 

■  As  to  its  extraordinary  virtues,  a  certairr author  gives 
the  foHowing  inftAnce : 

'  "  A  young  unruly  liorfe  being  put  into  a  cart,  in  order 
tolearn-^m  rb  draw,  was  fo  revive,  that  two  or  three 
men  could  Icarce  govern  him,  fo  that  one  of  the  m^n, 
-violbntly  whipping  him  over  the  face,  he  h\pnenf*d  to 
rec..'i\'e"  a  molb  dartgerous  ftrokc  by  a  knotted  whip- 
conl,  iri  the  eye,  fo  that  the  cord  had  q'iite  cut  through 
the  ^HT  cont  of  the  eye,  {o  deep,  thu   the  dent   cr 

.tvOund  would  morethnn  bury  the  whip  cotJ  ;  and  that 
^'Onnd  was  all  along  the  middle  of  the  fight  of  the  eye, 
Vhich  triflamed  the  eye  and  eye-lids  to  that  degree, 
that  the, eye  grew  as  big  as  one's  fift  ;  and  all  the  bcft 
Yarriers  jn'lg-d  it  impoflible  to  recover  the  fjght  5  but 
the  eye  lid  being  bathed  with  a  rag  dipped  in  a  little 
i\6i  beer,  in  whfch  a  little  butter  had  been  bailed,  and 
a  handful  of  fage  leavee,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  could  en- 
dure  it,  .the  fwelling  was  thereby  fooft  bronght  down  ; 
and  fhen  *fwQ  or'thrce  fytingesfidl  of  the  abovefaid 

.Svater  at  a*'trme  being  inje^d  into  the  eye,  and  that 
tworor  thf^e  titries  a  day,  made  a  peVfeft  cure  of  the  eye 
'tn^eftWafri  ^eek,  5ttd  rcttorcd  tke  horfe  to  his  Aght 
ji(^  before. 


Red  JVater. 

This  is  a  filthy  humour  ifTuing  from  any  wound,  forc^ 
or  ulcer,  in  a  horfe,  which  fo  long  as  it  remains  in,  does 
fo  polfon  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  cured  till  it  is 
brought  out. 

To  efie^St  this,  take  the  root  of  the  herb  called  Oood 
King  Henry,  or  All  Good,  and  boil  it  in  water,  and  give 
h  him ;  or  give  him  a  good  handful  of  muftard  feed 
beaten  fmall,  in  white  wine  vinegar,  two  or.thrcc  times 
together,  one  after  another ;  bat  you  muft  be  furc  ta 
keep  his  belly  rubbed  wirh  a  good  long  ftick  by  two 
men,  one  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other. 

WATERS  OR  Humours  in  Horses*  Tiicir  hind 
legs  are  fubieft  to  certain  wiiite,  fliarp,  and  toirupt 
humours  or  waters,  which  happen  .very  rarely  in  th« 
fore-legs,  and  are  difcovercd  by  i'earching  the  paflerns, 
if  a  inoiftneffi  be  found  betwaih  the  hair,  which  is  ex- 
tremely (linking,  and  will  grow  all  round  the  paflern 
and  paftern  joint,  and  fometimes  almbft  up  to  the  very 
bam. 

Thefe  waters  do  frequently,  caufe  the  paflerns  to 
fwcll,  keep  the  legs  ftiff,  niake  the  horfe  lean,  and 
feparatc  the  fleih  from  the  coronet,  jiear  the  heeb. 

They  may  be  eafiiy  put  a  (lop  to  in  .their  beginning* 
bat  after  they  have  been  of  fome  continuancfe,  it  is  an 
error  of  thofe  who  intend,  to  difperfc  them  ;  for  althougii 
they  may  dry  them  up  for  a  time,  yet  they  will  return  and 
break  out  again. 

As  for  the  cure ;  if  it  be  begun  in  winter  time,  they 
will  occafion  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  but  in  the  fumuKr 
time,  the  white  honey  cliarge  will  produce  fuch  cSids 
as  are  beyond  expedation. 

For  Watery  Eyes.  -   ' 

This  infirmity  proceeds  either  from  rheumatic  and 
mo'xil  humours*  qv  from  O^iie  ftroke  or  1>194V  y  cither 
with  a  whip,  ftitk,  or  fuch  li^e,  ^nd  tke  c^re  is, 

Fjrft  bleed  hini  m  the  ey,e->^-iu,  tl>€^meit  pitch,  roaf- 
tich.  ^Ui]  rofin,  of  each  equal  quantifies  togetl>^r,  an4 
Spread  it  with  a  fliek  over  h«  temples  j  then  lay  Jome 
wool  over  it,  fo  as  xo  lie  flat  to  his  head. 

Then  having  diiiojved  forpealum  ii^ .white -wine,  \vaflx 
his  eyes  with  it  ;  or  blow  fome  ^K>wder  of  tutty  into 
them  ;  or  you  may  mix  a  little  tutty  with  fine  honey, 
and  touch  thecorner  of  tl>e  eye  with  it,  and  you  will 
find  the  plailler  will  loofeu  and  lall  oS',  as  the  humour 
dccreafcJ?. 

WA  TERY  Sores  in  Horses.  There  is  a  certain 
(linking  or  fretting  matter,  which  iflues  out  of  thc^ 
pores,  and  deadens  the  (Icia  of  the  paftern,  fetlock,  and 
ibmeiimes  of  the  whole  leg  of  a  horfe,  and  is  fo  corro- 
fivc,  that  it  loofens  the  hoof  from  the  coron-it  at  the 
heel,  appearing  on  the  Ikin  in  form  of  a  very  white  and 
malignant  matter,  which'fUcws  the  greatnels  of  the 
corruption. 

The  breaking  out  of  this  matter  is  always  ulhercd 
in  by  a  fwelling,. and  accompanied  with  pain,  and  at 
laft  acquiring  a  venonK>us  >quaruy,  it  is.fucceedcd  by 
warts,  clefts,    and  nodes^  which  in   procefs  of  time^ 
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OTOt^nmthe  whole  party  and  render  the  cure  very  dif* 
ficult. 

It  commonly  appearsat  firft  on  the  fide  of  the  paflem^ 
and  afterwards  rifes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  peeling 
off  fome  part  of  the  hair. 

As  for  the  cure  \  as  foon  as  you  perceive  a  horie  to  be 
leized  with  this  diftemper,  let  him  blood  fparingly,  two 
pounds  of  blood  will  be  enough }  then  give  him  every 
morning  for  eight  days  together,  a  decoction  of  guaiacumi 
or  of  box- wood,  and  afterwards  purge  him,  obferving 
the  fame  method  as  is  prefcribed  for  the  Fakciu  tiuhichj}e. 

In  the  mean  time  you  aiuft  fliave  away  the  hair,  and 
if  the  kg  be  not  gourded,  rub  the  fore  places  very  hard 
with  a  wifp,  in  order  to  apply  the  following  ointment 
ior  drawing  up  water  fo^cs  : 

Take  a  pound  of  black  foap,  an  ordinary  glafs  full  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  common  fait  beaten  fmall, 
and  three  ounces 'of  burnt  ali:tn,  with  afyfficicnt  quan- 
tity of  mealt  make  an  ointment  of  thefc,'  to  be  laid  on 
the  part  without  any  covering  or  ban  J  age..  The  next 
(lay  wafh  the  place  clean  with  netv-maJe.  urine,  and 
apply  the  ointment  feveral  times,  waQuh^  it  as  before. 

>y  ATERrSPANIEL  v  htno  tc  train  and  •rdn  him  for  tkt 
Game  in  Fow/it^^ 

The  water-dog  is  of  fuch  general  ufe,  and  fo  com- 
mpu/amongll  us,  that  there  needs  no  s^rezt  defcripcioQ 
^^f.hi|D ;  but  there  are  great  differences  amongil  them, 
as  well  in..proportion,  as  ot;herwi(e. 

As  to  colour,  the  curious  will  make  a  dii^erence,  as 
the  black  to  be  the  bcftand  hardieft:  i  the  fpotted  or  pied, 
c^uic^cA  offcent,  §nd  the  Uver-hued.ciuickeft  in- fw im- 
ping:  but,  in  truth,  colour  is  not  material,  for  without 
doubt  there  arc  good  and  bad  qf  all  colours,  and  t^at 
by  experience  is  found  :  but  his  breeding,  training  up, 
and  coming  of  a  good  kind,  are  t)ie  chief  things;  yet 
it  mull  be  confefled,  tliat  as  to  handfipmencfsi  the  colour 
is  to  be  regarded,  fo  is  the  proportion  as  to  the  fhape; 
and^hcij'his  head  (houJd  be  round,  with  curled  hair, 
bis, ears  i^oad.  asd  bsK^ging^  h^f  eyes  full  and  lively, 
l^Ls  nofe.  fliqrt^.  his  lips  iike.ui>tq,an  hound's,  his  neck 
tliick  and  (hort,  his  Ihoukkrs  broad,  his  legs  ftraight, 
bis  chine  Xquane,  his  ri^  wivh  a  compafs,  his  buttocks 
roundj  his  thighs  brawny,  his  belly  gaunt,  his  paftcrns 
ilrong  and  dew-clawed,  and  his  fote-fect  long  and 
rpuod,  wi(;a  his  Ivair  in  general  loiig  and  curled,  iiot 
loofe,rand  flugged  j  for  the  £rft  (heweth  l.ardineis  and 
llrength  to  endure  the  water,  and  the  other  much  .ten- 
dcrncfs  and  weaknef-. 

Now  for  the  traiamg  and  bringing  Uim  up  you  cannot 
begin  too  early,  I  mean  to  teach  him  obedience,  when 
he  can  buc  lip,  for  that  is  the  principal  thing  to  be 
learned ;  for  being  made  to  obey^  he  is  then  ready  to  do 
your  commaruis  ;  therefore  fo  foon  as  he  can  lap,  teach 
him  to  couch  and  lie  clofe,  not  daring  to  (lir  from  that 
pofture  without- your  commands ;  and  the  better  to  ef- 
fect ibis,  always  cherilh  him  when  he  does  your  will, 
and  corve^  him  when  he  difot>eys  :  and  be  furc  ta  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  iiril  teaching  him  you  never  let  him 
f a;  any;  thiogj  but  wh^i  he  4ktc$  fomethlng  to  deferye  it^, 


that  he  may  therefore  know  that  food  is  a  thing  that 
cometh  not  by  chance,  or  by  a  liberal  hand,,  but  onlf 
for  a  reward  for  well-doing  ;  and  this  will  make  him 
not  only  willing  to  learn,  but  apt  to  remember  wliat 
he  15  taught  without  blows  ;  apd  to  that  end,,  have  no- 
more  teachers  than  one,  for  variety  breeds  confufion^.' 
as  teaching  divers  way^,  fo  that  he  can*  learn  no.waf 
wtll. 

Another  thing  is,  you  muft  be  very  conftant  to  the 
words  of  diref^ion  by  which  you  teach  hkn,^  chufing 
fuch  as  are  mod  pertinent  to  that  purpofe,  and  thoie 
words  that  you  firft  uftf,  do  not  alter,  for  dogs  take  now 
tice  of  the  founds  not  of  the  £ngli(h,  fo  that  the  leaft 
alteration  puts  them  to  a  \\and  :  for  example,  if  you 
teach  him  to  couch  at  xhe  word  down^  this  will  be  »^ 
known  command  unto  him  ^  and  I  am  of  opinion,  l^^hat 
to  ufe  more  words  than  what  is  necedary  for  one  and 
the  fame  tMng,  is  to  overload  hi$  memorji^  and  caufe- 
forgetfulncfs  in  him. 

And  this  method  Hiould  be obferved,  as  tcHhe  ietfrng— 
dog. 

You  mud  ^ach  him  alfo  to  know  the  word  of  cor- 
rection, and  rcprehenfion,  for  no  leflon  can  be  taught 
without  a  fat^lt  ^*and  no  fault  (hould  cilrape  without  re- 
prehenlion,  or  at  kail  of  chiding,  and  in  this  be  as  coq- 
;ftant  to  a  word  ;  a«.  Go  U,  firrah^  ^(\f£^^  or  the  like^; 
wiiich  at  firfl  fhould  be  ufed  with  a  lafli  or  jerk,  to 
make  bim  know,  .tl>at  it  is  a  word  of  wrath  or  anger; 
neither  muft  fuch  words  proceed  from  yoa lovinglyor 
gently,  but. with  pafiion  and  roughnefs  of  voice^- togck 
ther  Nv-ith  fierceneis  oi  looks,  that  the  whelp  may  tneH^ 
hie  when  ho  hears  you  fpeak  thus,*  You  muft  l^avc 
4;ertain  words  of  cheri/hing  when  he  bath, done. weU, 
tlial  he  itKiy  be  thereby  encouraged,  a^,  1  hat's  a  -go^ 
A?)',  nxtell  done^  or  the  like,  ullng  therewith  chearfulnep* 
of  fpeech,  nor  wiiliout  actions  of  favour,  as  ipitang-in* 
J^is  mouth,  clapt^ing  him  oi>  the  back,  and  the  like  ;. 
you  muft  alfo  ufe  fome  words  o^  advice,  that  when  lie 
is  at  his  iport,  he  may  the  bert^r  perform  the  fame, 
and  ihey  may  fervc  to  fpur  or  j^i^hiqi  foryrar^^  with 
mpre  chearfulnefs  of  fpiric,  as^  'Take  be^d,  hcm^  or  ibic 
lik.'.  »       «    ':. 

When  your  whelp  is  brou^^hL  t9  nnderftand  thefc 
feveral  words,  viz.  of  irjtr^tioa*  ^oiijsilion,  cheri/h- 
ing,  and  advice,  and  that  he  VB{ili,copch  an^  lie  down 
at  yaur  fe^t,  how,  when,  an4as  k5$^  as^you  pieafc,  and 
that  with  a  word,  or  look  only,  tii«i:^t4;a9h  l>im  to  lead* 
in  a  line  or  collar,  and  to  follow  u^  your  hceU,  without 
coming  too  clofe  or  hanging  ba^  r.thc  i\naning  of  this 
is,  to  teach  him  to  be  more  familial;  ai>d  Qhcdi(;n£  i\ntp 
you.  #3  I  <•  • .,  .  "  -^ 

Having  brought  him  to  pcrfeitioj^edi^nc^  to  foUofr 
you  in  a  line,  the  next  thing  muft  hc,-t^«9)ke  hiip, fol- 
low you  in  like  manner  loofe,  without  aJi^^  aivi,  al- 
ways to  be  at  your  heels,  arid  to  lie  downTby  you,  with* 
out  your  leave  to  the  contrary:  this  is  as  neqs(&fy,|i 
leiTon  as  can  be  taught  him,  for  he  muft  be  fp  but  ypQp 
fpccial  occafions,  as  to  raife  up  fowl  frpm  their  h^^ts, . 
and  find  out,  and  hring  what  you  have  (hot  or  kiUe4> 
unto  you.  j 

The  next  leflba  to  karnjii^n  is,  Jo^fetdi  andca^ 


J  ujHi  «•  ^  to_fet 
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miij  iMmg  ^hfitToa  (heft  cemmMd  kim  ;  amd  this  yon 
inivr  %rgin  te  teach  hkn  by  the  way  of  fpert,  ts  hy 
'^tAAng  your  glove^  and  (baking  hh  head,'  making  hkn 
4o  catch  at  k,  and  to  play  with  it ;  aikl  foffietimes  let 
liimlxAd  it  hi  hk  mouth,  »nd  ftrive  to  puti  it  from  you  ; 
tlhen'cafti^  a4iKle  way  from  you,  and  let  him  muzzle  k 
fm  the  ground  \  then  take  it  from  him  gently,  giving 
him  cherifhitigi  as,  Tbafs  et  good  boy ^  well  don^^  or  the 
like. 

After  you  have  fpcnt  fomc  time  in  this,  and  that  yon 
^nd  him  to.take  it  from  the  ground,  and  to  hohl  it  in 
Ms  mouth,  as  it  were,  from  you,  then  hegin  to  caft  it 
further  and  further,  giving  your  command,  faying. 
Fetch  or  bring  itijirrohi  and  if  he  brings  it,  then 
'  •cheirtA  and  reward  him  with  meat,  or  a  cnift  of  breads 
and  let  him  hav.e  no  food,  but  what  he  deferves  t^ 
*d6Jng  his  leflon^  and  by  your  continual  praAice  he 
^rill  mch  yonr  glove,  or  any  thing  die  you  tbroir 
out  for  him. 

If  ftt  any  time  he  oflfers  to  nm  away  with  your  glove, 
or  to  tofs  it  up  and  down  wantonly,  not  bringing  it 
ytni  orderly,  then  firft  give  him  yoiir  word  of  in- 
ilnidioB : 

And  if  that  will  not  do,  your  word  of  corre£lion ; 
and  if  neither  avail,  then  proceed  to  blows,  and  give 
him  nothing  to  eat  as  a  reivard*  until  he  does  as  yoii 
xx^mmand  htm. 

When  by  this  means  you  have  made  him  perfe^, 
and  that  he  will  fetch  a  glove  readily  wherever  yon 
throw  it,  bringing  it  to  you^  although  in  company^ 
«M  alt  call  hiip  to  come  to  themi  yon  muft  then  mahe 
much  of  him,  and  reward  khn  very  well :  and  hav- 
ing trained  him  to  fetch  your  glove,  then  proceed  t« 
^each  him  to  fetch  whatfoever  yoo  throw  from  you, 
ts  ballsj  fticks,  fiones,  moncyt  or  any  thing  that  is 
portable. 

As  alfo  teach  him  to  carry  live  or  dead  fbwt| 
and  with  a  tender  mouth,  that  when  you  have  oc* 
cafion  to  ufe  him  £br  the  fport,  he  may  bring  them 
to  you  without  tearing,  or  fo  much  as  bruiitng  a 
feather* 

As  you  walk  with  h«  in  the  fields,  drop  fomething 
behind  you  unknown  to  him;  and  being  gone  "a  littk 
way  frnd  him  back  to  feek  it,  by  faying,  Bmck^  Jirrah^ 
I  hone  loflt  aad  if  at  firft  be  ftand  amazed,  urge  him 
ftill,  and  ceafe  not  by  pointing  to  him  the  way  you 
would  have  him  gp,  until  by  fecking  out,  he  finds  that 
which  yoo  dropped  i  which  make  him  take  up,  by 
fayhsg,  Hmti  il,  and  lo  bring  it  after  you ;  then  drop 
'  k  again,  going  twice  as  fiur  as.  formerly,  caufidg  him  to 
go  back  to  feck  it,  uot  leaving  him  till  you  have  made 
>im  find  it,  and  bring  it  to  you,  for  which  cherifli 
.and  reward  htmi  and  where  he  fails,  there  chaftife  or 
chide  him,  fometimes  with  angry  words,  other  times 
with  blows,  and  ibmetimes  keep  him  fading,  according 
to  hit  ^fence  ;  and  thus"  do  unt>l  he  will  hunt  the  ws^ 
%«ck  whkh  jou  went,  were  it  above  a  mile.' 

But  if  your  dog  happen  to  bring  you  a  wrong  thing, 
yon  mufl  receive  it  from  hhn,  and  chert fh  him ;  but 
frnd  him  back  prcfently  again,  faying.  Away  agiiin^  or 
Ihtn}€'h/t  mortf  and  be  not  fati^fied  vmii  hehath  brought 
you  the  right  things  and  if  he  return  withoui  any 


thing,  ^en  be  ft^e  be^  to  chide  an^titfat  ^him  ^r  hts 
floth  and  negligence. 

When  he  wtfl  f bus  fetch,  carry,  and  find  «ut  things 
thus  loft,  then  tram  him  to  hunting,  beginning  firft 
with  tame  fowl,  which  by  your  help  (whsn  <hey  dive 
or  other  wife)  you  may  with  little  labour  make  him 
take,  which  wiH  hearten  and  encourage  htm  to  the 
fport. 

After  this,  make  him  u(e  all  his  ctmning  without 
your  affiftiknce,  whether  he  gets  or  lofes  the  gamCy 
and  according  to  his  defert,  reward  -or  correA  him  : 
by  this  pradHce  he  will  become  mafter  of  his  game,  and 
be  iTure  always  that  he  bring  his  game  (when  taken)  to 
the  (hore  unto  you  without  hurtingrit* 

Your  next  bufinefs  ihould  be,  to  train  him  unto  yonf 
fowling*piece^  cauiing  him  to  follow,  as  it  were,  ftep 
by  ftep  behind  you,  and  under  the  covert  of  your 
ihadow,  until  you  have  (hot,  or  elfe'  to  couch,  pr  lie 
clofe,  where'  you  appoint  him,  by  faying,  tit  ehfe^ 
umil  you  have  fhot  $  and  then  upon  the  leaft  notice, 
or  beckoning,  fpeedily  to  come  and  do  what  you  com- 
mand. 

Some  dogs  are  (o  expert,  as  to  have  theiir  eye  upon 
the  game,  and  upon  a  gun's  going  off  immediately 
run  to  fetch  it ;  but  it  is  adjudged  not  fo  good,  for 
the  piece  (hould  not  be  a  warning  to  him,  but  your 
command;  and  if  you  give  hnn  this  IH^erty  at  your 
Ihooting,  .when  you  come  among  your  nets  or  lime« 
twigs,  and  as  foon  as  he  feeth  the  fowl  entangled  an4 
flutter  their  wmgs,  he  wOl  prefently  rufli  in  amongft 
them,  and  wiH  occafion  the  fpoiling  your  lime-rod, 
and  the  tearing  or  entangling  your  nets.  . 

The  fpaniel  is  of  great  ufe  in  moulting  time,  that  isy 
when  the  wild-fowl  caft  their  featlM»,  amd  cannot  fly« 
but  lie  lurking  about  in  fecret  places)  which  feafbn  is 
between  fummer  and  autumn :  at  which  time  take  yo«tr 
dog  nto  fuch  J^aces  where  they  refbrt,  caufing  him  to 
hunt  about}  and  when  he  .finds  them,  they  arc  eafily 
taken,  becaufe  they  cannot  fly. 

In  fenny  countries,  where  fowl  do  much  refert,  great 
quantities  may  be  fo  tidcen,  driviug  them  into  pnces 
where  you  muft  have  nets  ready  fixed^  at  in  narrow 
creeks,  or  thie  like. 

Thefe  fowl,  if  taken  and  kept  taaae,  and  fed  with 
beafts'  liversf  whey,  curds,  barley,  pafte,  fcaldsed  bran, 
and  the  like,  are  excellent  food,  far  fnrpaffing  thofe 
abfohitely  wild,  both  for  plompnefs,  fatnefs  of  body, 
and  alfo  for  fweetnefs  of  tafte.  The  uie  of  the  vater 
Is  now  almoft  fuperfeded  by  the  Newfoundland  dog, 
who  poflcfles  naturally  aU  the'qualhies  it  requires  fe 
much  time  and  trouble  to  teach  the  othen    ' 

WA1TL£S ;  the  gills  of  a  cock,  or  the  naked  fed 
flefh  that  hangs  under  a  turkey's  neck. 

WEAK ;  eafy  branch.     See  Banket  and  BatN» 

<lUET*LlNB. 

WEANING /a  CiA. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  wean  a  foal,  tdee  it  from , 
its  diim  the  over  nigl^  pnd  put  it  in  fbme  eacipty 
place  Inhere  it  may  reftt  and  out  of  the  hqnriaa  .of  the 
marc.    -  I  Digitized  by  V^CTO^ltC 
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The  next  iiM)rhmg  give  the  foal  failing,  a.  (prig^  or 
two  o£  fa'vin,  rolled  in  butter,  and  keep  him  £ifting 
for  two  boun  after;  then  give  him  a  little  meat,  at 
flraffy  ba7»  or  chafiv  with  fome  clean  water ;  manage 
him  thus  for  three  days  one  after  another,  by  whkk 
time  he  will  have  forgot  the  dam ;  and  if  you  intend 
to  make  a  gekiing  of  him\  ^dd  him;  and  after  the 
fwelling  is  suGTuaged,  put  him  mto  a  pafture,  with  other 
colt  fosils  by  themfelvcs,  and  the  fillies  into  a  paihire 
by  thcmfclvcs. 

Let  thefc  paftwres  be  fpacious  pieces  of  ground,  where 
they  may  run  till  they  are  fit  for  the  faddle. 

WE  A  R  }  a  tank  or  great  dam  ia  a  river,,  contrived 

WARE  >  for  the  taking  of  fifli,  or  for  conveying 
the  ilream  to  a  mill* 
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Take  fal  ammoniac,  pound  it,  and  with  wheat -flouf 
and  honey  make  it  into  z  pafte,  with  the  white  of  an 
egg'}  bgr  it  in  pellets  where  they  cbme,  and  it  will  kUt 
them. 

WHEAT  EAR;  a  fmall  bird  that  frequents  thd 
downs  of  Sufix  and  JCm/,  in  the  vidnity  of  Tunhridge, 
It  is  looked  on  as  very  delicious  food,  and  is  potted 
and  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

WHEEZING,  OR  Blowing  in  Horses,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  purfivmeis ;  for  this  wheezing  does  not 
proceed,  from  any  defe£t  in  the  lungs,  but  from  the 
narrowhefr  of  the*  paflages  between  the  bonei  and 
griftles  of  the  noifa. 

And  farther,  thefe  horfes  do  not  want  wind :  for, 
Botwithftanding  they  blow  fo  exccflivcly  when*  exer* 
cifbd,  yet  their  flunks  will  be  but  littk  moved,  and  in 
their  natural  condition* 

a.  There  are  fome  horfes  th^t  are  thick  winded,  that 
is,  have  their  breathing  a  little  more  free  than  the  for* 
mer  \  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  agreeable^ 
or  for  any  great  iervice. 

Tet  a  perfon  may  be  liable  to  be  rbiftaken  in  this 
cife,  for  when  a*  hoFpc  has.  been  kept  a  long  time  in 
the  ftable  without  exercife,  he  vrill,  at  the  fipft  riding, 
be  out  of  breath,  ahhough  he  be  neither  a  blower, 
nor  thick  winded. 

3.  There  are  fome  whceaers  or  Mowers,  that  rattle 
and  make  a  noife  through  the  nofe  \  but  this  impedi- 
ment goes  and  comes,  and  is  only  occafioned  by  abun« 
dance  of  phlegmatic  {luff;  for  their  flanks  will  not 
redouUe,  neither  will  they  have  a -cough  with  it,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  purfy. 

WHELPS  i  thofe  who  have  fair   hounds,  fliould 
chufe  fair  bitches,  and  iuch  as  are  ftrong  aiKl  well  pro- 
•  portionedin  every  part,  with  large  ribs  and  Hanks. 

The  beft  feafon  for  coupling  bounds,  is  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  for  then  th«y  will  litter  in  a  good 
time  of  the  year  (that  is,  in  the  fpring,)  fo  that  they  will 
be  fit  to  enter  in  due  courfe  without  loTs  of  time,  or 
of  the  feafon ;  for  if  bitches  liuer  in  the  winter,  it  is 
Very  trouUWbmcr  to  bring  up  their  whelps,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  keep  them  alive;  cold  bcitfg  very  inju* 
ri«us  to  all-  yOtmg  creatures^ 

The  dojgs  that  line  the  bitched  mtifli  not  be  abovt 
five  year»okl,  for  if  tkey  af«  older  (iv  is  the  of^oiwi 


a  many)  me  whefps*  irti^  *tif^  ^i^pMWMf 
and  hebvy*. 

Tou  ought  alfo  to  be  fure  to  get  good  dogs  for  IK<( 
bitcbes  at  their  flrflf  growing*  piml,  fof  AoM  {Kdiff^ns 
have  made  tf^is  obfervarieoy  fHit*  if  k  Iki*  a  iti^lfM^ 
grey-hotmd,  or  hotifld,  thd0fl)<it  KM^  a^bbth,  \&  stt 
the  Utters  that  fhe  will  h<ure  scflMWartfs)  dtie  of  he# 
vrhelps  wUl  re^mble'  the  dog  %\im  M^  lined  her. 

And  although  the*  firfl  litter  of  whelps  is  not  a^^ 
counted  fo  good  asthe  feeond*  6f  third)  Becaufo  t6ey 
are  fuppofed  to  be  both  weaker  and  fm^ier^,  yet  jfhi 
ihould  not  f^l  to  have  herltoed  afT  irft  witH  tf  goiotf 
lair  hoiind. 

When  i  bitch  ba^  grofW»  prcmd,  it  is  riot  gddd^tw 
cool  her  Ml  the  wiit«r  %  for  that  eotfgeris-  fbe  blMd 
within  her  veins  and  arteries,  ttd  e^ifts  tbfi  bcMy- 
gripes,  manginefs,  and  other  difeafes. 

When  a  bftch  tfegins  to  gro^  pretty  bJjprith  whelps,, 
fuffer  her  not  to^  hunt,  or  ufc  any  vibhmte«ei«c9fei  fcnc* 
that  may  caufe  her  to  ca#  ber  wMps  %  tafea  c«c  V9 
feed  her  well,  and  provide  her  a  etean  aiid  private 
place  to  litter  in,  and  keep  thete  thare  foraftw*d«ys^ 
that  they  may  be  familiarized  with  it. 

When  yoiir  bitch  has  littered,  chuft  thfoft  yoairifli 
to  fceepv  drowning^the  rtOtx  t|iere  will  indeed^ be  fom0 
difficulty  in  chufing  the  beft>  for  aceordhig  to  the  opi- 
nion of  fome,  thofe  will  be  the  fwiftefl  and  befV,  that 
are  the  lighteft  while  they  fiickj  btit  vHll  not  be -the 
ftitmg^ft  :  others  tetl  usj  that  that  whetp  that  fees  the 
kft  is  befr;  mA  others  sdvife  to  remove  the  whelps, 
and  lay  them  in  feveral  places,  watching  the  bitch,  and 
that  whelp  which  Ihe  carries  firft  to  the  kennel,  will 
prove  the  beft. 

Let  the  whelps  have  good  frefh  ftraw  to^lie  on,  an* 
let  it  be  often  changed  ;  do  not  let  thrill  be  expofed 
to  futt-fhihe  or  rain ;  and  it  vHll  be  of  advantage  to 
them  to  anoint  their  ficins  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
nut-cnl,  mixed  with  f^^on  pounded,  which  will  keep 
them  not  only  from  beiAg  annoyed  with  flics,  but  wilfc 
kill  worms  pf  all  kinds. 

When  the  whelps  are  fifteen  days  old,  let  them  be 
wormed,  and  a  week  after,  cut  or  twift  oflF  one  joint 
of  their  flems ;  when  they  can  fee,  give  them  milk  to 
lap;  and  when  they  are  two  months  old  wean  them, 
keeping  them  from  their  dams;  they  then  ougtt  to 
be  well  fed,  but  not  too  high  kept?  ant!  now  and  then 
put  fome  cummin  .feeds  in  their  bread,  to  expel  or 
keep  wind  ou:  of  their  bellies. 

Some  indeed  advife  to  let  tfce  whelps  fuck  three 
months,  and  afterwards  to  wean' them,  tnd  then  to 
put  them  to  be  kept  in  villages,  till  they  are  tentoontha 
old :  giving  a  ftrift  charge  to  thofe  who^  keep  then! 
not  to  fuffer  them  to  eat  carrion,  and  not  to  per- 
mit them  to  frequent  warrens,  which  will  be  injurious  - 
to  them.      . 

Let  them  be  fe^  with  bread  made  of  wheat,  for  rye* 
bread  will  pafs  too  foon  through  Jthem>  and  is  fo  Cghl 
that  they  will  be  narrow-backed;  whereas  houndi 
ought  to  have  broad  ones. 

They  having  been  kept  in  this  manned  tHl  ttnjnonths 
rfd,  tike*  tlicm  iip  and  pot-them  into  tfce  fields  atiiongft 
<^ers,  that  they  may  be  inured  to  live  aftct  the-faiwi 

manner; 
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nanner  i  about  which  time  begin  by  degrees  to  couple 
them  with  others,  that  they  may  learn  to  go  a  hunt> 
ing. 

Five  or  fix  days^  praAice  of  this  may  do ;  and  in 
-order  to  make  them  tradable,  in  caie  they  (hould  go 
aftray  or  open  unfeafonabiyi  let  them  now  and  then 
feel  the  fmart  of  your  whip. 

WHINE.  An  hunting  term,  nfed  for  the  cry  of  an 
otter. 

WHIPPER-IN}  a  kind  of  inferior  huntfman,  whofe 
Ijufinefs  is  to  fee  the  hounds  keep  togethert  and  to 
whip  up  the  laggers  \  and  to  whip  thofe  hounds  whc^ 
battle  or  run  after  a  wrong  fcent,  as  rabbits,  birds, 
and  (wkh  fox  or  deer  hounds)  hares.  There  fhail  be 
two  at  leafl  with  every  pack  of  fox  hounds,  one  to  get 
the  lagging  hoimds  out  of  cover,  the  other  to  keep  up 
with  the  pack. 

WHIPPING,  IN  Angling*  The  fattening  a  line 
to  the  hook  or  to  the  rod  j  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  caft- 
kig  of  the  lK)ok,  and  drawing  ir  gently  on  the  water* 

WHI.i  E  Fack  or  Blaze  ;  is  a  white  mark  upon 
faorfes'defcending  from  the  forehead,  almoft  to  the 
nofe.     See  Chanfrin. 

WHITE  FOOT.  A  white  mark  thai  happens  in  the 
feet  of  a  gieat  many  horfes,  both  before  and  beliind, 
from  the  fetlock  to  the  cofHn. 

The  horfes  thus  marked,  are  either  tramelled,  crofs- 
^amelled,  -or  white  of  all  four. 

S<Kne  horfemen  place  an  unlucky  fatality  in  thoTe 
white  of  the  far  foot  behind.  See  Chausse-Trop, 
Haut,  and  Trammelled. 

WHITE  footed  (in  Farriery,)  a  quality  of  which  it 
is  faid  there  are  four  good  marks  belonging  thereto, 
and  feven  bad  ones. 

The  firft  good  mark  is  when  the  horfe  ha^  only  his 
fore-feet,  and  the  fecond  is  when  he  has  his  near  hind- 
^ot  white. 

The  far  hind  foot  white  is  accounted  a  bad  mark. 

The  two  fore-feet  white  is  accounted  a  bad  mark, 
but  not  very  common. 

The  two  hind -feet  white  is  a  good  mark,  efpecialjy 
if  he  has  a  good  ftar  or  blaze  in  his  forehead. 

The  two  fore-feet,  and  one  hind-foot  white,  is  fomc- 
what  better  than  the  two  fore-feet  alone. 

Fonr  white  feet  are  an  indication  of  good  nature:  but 
fuch  horfts  for  the  mod  part  are  not  very  ftrong;  and^ 
their  fore-feet  will  incline  to  be  brittle,  by  rcafon  of  the 
whitenefs  of  the  horn. 

Two  feet  on  a  fide  white  is  a  bad  mark,  and  fo  like- 
wife  when  a  horfe  is  crofs  white-footed ;  though  this 
by  fome  is  accounted  a  good  mark,  to  have  the  far  fore- 
foot and  near  hind-foot  white,  elpeciaily  if  he  have  a 
ftar  with  it. 

V  ERMrNED  WHITE  Feet,  are  fuch  as  arc  freckled 
with  little  black  fpots  round  the  coronets;  an  excellent 
mark, 

Laftly ;  the  higher  the  white  afcends  upon  a  horli's 
legs,  he  is  fo  much  the  worfe. 

But  after  all,  the  judgment  drawn  from  marks  and 
colours,  is  aecordiDg  to  men's  fancies;  there  being 
good  and  bad  of  ^  marks^  as  well  as  of,  all  cor 
lours.  .  ' 


WHITE.HOXJND;  thofe  hounds  wliich  arc  all  of 
(me  colotir  are  accounted  the  befl:  hounds  i  in  like  man*- 
ner,  thofe  which  are  fpotted  with  red  j  but  thofe  that 
are  fpotted  with  a  dun  colour  are  efteemed  of  little 
value,  being  faint  hearted,  and  cannot  endure  much 
labour. 

But  if  they  happen  to  be  whelped  coal  black  which 
feldom  happens,  they  commonly  prove  incomparable 
hounds. 

But  if  white  hounds  are  fpotted  with  black,  expe- 
rience tells  us  they  are  ri^ver  the  bed  hare  hunters. 
White  and  black  and  white  and  grey,  ftrcaked  with 
white,  are  alfo  the  raoft  beautiful- 

A  WILD  BOAR,  is  called  the  firft  year  a  pig  of 
the  founder,  the  fecond  year  a  hog,  the  third  a  hog- 
fteer,  the  fourth  a  boar;  at  which  age,  if  not  before, 
he  leaves  the  founder,  and  then  he  is  called  a  fingler, 
or  fangler. 

The  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  Britain^  as 
appears  from  the. laws  of  Hoel  Dda,  Leges  Walh- 
CJB,  41.  William  the  Conqueror  puniflied,  with 
the  lofs  of  their  eyes,  any  that  were  conviftcd  of 
killing  him :  Charles  I.  turned  out  wild  boars  in 
the  New  Foreft,  but  they  were  deftroyed  in  the  civil 
wars. 

7*  taie  Wild' Fowl  with  Line  Springs^  isfc. 

Having  found  out  any  place  where  wild-fowl  refort, 
either  great  or  fmall,  make  ufe  of  this  device : 

Procure  a  bundle  of  fticks  about  a  foot  in  lengthy 
fliarpen  them  at  one  end,  and  let  them  be  fuch  as  arc 
forked  at  the  other  5  ftick  thefe  into  the  ground  flight- 
ly,  only  fo  as  to  bear  up  the  lines  or  cords  hereafter 
mentioned,  placing  thefe  fticks  in  ftraight  lines,  and 
at  equal  diftances,  all  over  the  whole  place  where  they 
refort. 

,  Provide  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  packthread  or 
fmall  cord,  and  daub  it  all  over  with  ftrong  bird-lime, 
if  you  defign  it  for  ftrong  fowl,  or  to  be  ufed  in  the 
water ;  or  otberwifc  ordinary  bird-lime  will  fcrve  well 
enough. 

Set  the  fticks  not  above  fix  feet  diftant  one  from  the 
other,  and  let  the  fticks  be  of  fuch  proportions  as  will  be 
able  to  bear  up  the  lines,  which  are  to  be  laid  all  along 
over  the  forks,  faftening  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  the 
laft  fticks  with  flipping  knots,  that  when  any  fowl 
comes  to  touch  on  any  part  of  the  line,  the  whole  line 
may  give  way  to  enfnarc  it^  fo  that  the  more  it  ftrives 
to  get  away,  the  fafter  it  will  be  held. 

If  you  fet  againft  the  morning,  fix  the  rods  or  fticks 
over  night ;  and  lay  the  lines  on  at  leaft  an  hour  before 
day ;  for  if  they  are  not  laid  fo  foon,  it  will  be  great 
odds  but  the  fowls  will  be  there  before  you; 

But  if  you  fet  for  the  evening,  you  muft  fet  up  fticks 
and  lines  befoi'e  fun-fet,  left.ihe  fowls  reforting  thither, 
and  finding  you  there,  be  frighted  and  avoid  the  place; 
and  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  ftrew  baits  for  them  to  entice 
them  thither. 

If  you  place  thefe  rods  in  the  water,  then  you  muft 
fet  them  fo,  that  the  Vmes  be  not  above  five  w  fix  inches 
above  the  water,  th&t  the  fowl  mpy  tosch  on  them  as 
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thcj  fv^im  tP  and  fro,  nnd  ypu  may  then  fix  one  end 
of  the  line,  ^hd  only  l^t  the  other  end  be  whh  a  run- 
ning knoj,  and  fk  you  may  be  affured  of  finding  what 
Rr^  caught. 

If  you  fee  pver  any  water,  the  ftlckG  muft  be  cither 
longer  or  Ihorter,  according  to  the  depth  of  th^, 
water.  .^ 

Tlvis  device  will  not  be  fo  good  in  light  nights  ;  but 
in  thick  and  dark  fogs  it  is  very  good,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  watch  them,  but  only  to  go  to  tlie  place  every 
morning  and  evening;  and  when  you  have  made  trial 
of  one  place,  you  may  remove  to  another  haunt,  and 
ftill  preferve  and  fupply  the  fticks,  lines,  and  lime,  as 
you  fee  occafion. 

If  you  fct  for  water-fowis,  it  will  not  bfi  amifs  that 
fome  of  the  lines  be  about  two  feet  high  above  th^ 
water,  that  they  may  crifnarc  the  fowls  as  they  make 
their  flights,  before  they  defccnd  into  the  water,  it 
having  been  obferved  that  they  are  ufed  to  fly  at  about 
that  dlOance  at  fuch  tunes. 

WILD-GOATk  -An  animal  as  big  as  ^,  hart,  though 
not  fo  long-legged,  but  flefliy :  they  have  wreaths  and 
wrinkles  on  their  horns,  by  which  you  may  Jcnovv  what 
age  they  are,  for  according  to  the  number  of  them,  fo 
fnany  years  old  they  arc. 

Thefe  wreaths  this  animal  moves  but  not  his  beam, 
.which,  if  it  be  an  old  goat,  it  may  be  as  1%  as  a  man's 
leg :  they  have  alfo  a  large  long  beard  j  are  of  a  brown- 
ifli  grey  colour,  very  fliaggy,  having  a  l^lack  lift  down 
the  ridge  of  their  back,  and  their  track  is  larger  than 
the  flot  of  a  hart. 

They  fawn  in  Mayas  a  hind  or  doe  does;  they  bring 
forth  but  one,  which  they  fucklc  and  bring  up  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  tame  goat  does  her  kid;  buc 
about  fawning  time,  the  females  feparate  from  the 
males  till  rutting-timc ;  in  the  mean  while  they  will 
run  at  man  or  beafl:>  and  fight  as  harts  do  one  againft 
another. 

They  go  to  rut  about  jf/lhalUw^tiJe^  and  continue 
iherein  a  month  or  five  weeks ;  when  that  feafon  is 
/oyer  they  defcend  from  the  mountains  and  ^ocks, 
which  arc  their  conftant  abode  for  their  fummer  fea- 
fon, and  herd  themfelves  not  only  to  avoid  the  fnow, 
hut  becaufe  they  can  find  no  food  any  longer ;  yet 
they  do  not  come  very  low,  but  keep  at  the  foot  of 
Xhe  hills  till  about  Ea/ier  /  when  they  return  again, 
every  one  chufing  fome  ftrong  bold  in  the  rocks,  as^ 
.the  harts  do  in  the  thickets. 

The  male  when  he  goes  to  rut,  has  his  throat  and 
njeck  much  bigger  than  ufual ;  he  has  a  very  ftrong 
•back,  and,  what  is  moft  ftrange,  though  he  fliould  fall 
from  on  high  ten  poles  length,  he  will  receive  no 
harm,  but  will  walk  as  fecurely  on  the  fliarp  tops  of 
xocks,  as  an  hare  on  the  highway. 

In  the  laft  place,  this  beaft  feeds  like  a  deer,  only 
.befides  ivy  be  will  eat  mofs,  and  the  like  ftuSF;  in  the 
fpring  they  make  their  fewmets  round,  and  afterwards 
.broad  and  flat,  as  the  hart  does  when  he  comes  to 
(feed  well. 

WILD- GOAT  HuHTiNO.  The  chief  feafon  for 
«lhis  /port  1^  at  AHballow  tide;  but  before  you  begin 
;(o  bunt,  you  &ould  take  great  notice  of  the  advantage 
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lie;  then  fet  nets  and  toils  to.va'ivlVi:.!  -<  /rsi33d**S6t- 
toms,  for  it  cannot  be  expefjed'^iat  tT^*c  [.v.-) -i .(1*11^0? :M 
follow  a  goat  down  every  flcep  placfc  VhJ^ffitf'^.'6^^^^^ 
tains.  '    ;     '  '^''*'    ■'  '"  '■ 

It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  for  fome  bod^  to  r  »■*?  oi 
the  rock  and  throw  down  ftones  as  occafif^  J^-t^  ^'^i? 
and  where  the  goat  goes  do\vh  the  ifniaU  Siook^  or 
waters  in  the  bottom,  there  you  Ihpuld  placi'  jUtt  t% 
lays;  but  let  them  never  flay  till  the  hounds  tome  to 
it  that  are  c'aft  off*;  this  is  the  be  ft  help,  ftr  a  man 
can  follow  neither  on  foot  noir  on  hoff^ktck.  '   * 

WILD-GOQSE  CHA3E.  A  methQj  of  racing 
that  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  liighl  of 
wild-geefe,  which  is  generally  qnc  after  anothef ;  fit 
that  two  horfes,  after  the  running  of  twelve'  ftoffe 
yards,  had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  tlit 
leading,  td  ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hitldmoft: 
horfe  bping  boun^  fo  follow  him,  within  a  certain  dil- 
tancc  agreed  on  by 'articles,  or  etfe  to  be  whjpt  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  who  rode  by  ;  and  which  iw- 
horfc  could  diftance  the  other,  won  the  match,  ' 

But  this  chafe  was  found  by  experience  fo  inhuman, 
and  fp  deftruftiv^  to  good  horfes,  cfpccially  when  jii'o 
good  horfes  were  matched ;  for  neither  being  able  tp 
diftance  the  other,  till  botli  ready  to  fink  under  their 
riders  through  weakncfs^  oftentimes  the  match  was 
obliged  to  be  drawn,  and  leTt  undetUcd,  though  bot^ 
the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

Tins  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train-fcents,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
cotfrfe  i  and  tkat  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  "en- 
couraged to  keep  good  ones,  places  have  been  erefted 
in  many  grounds  in  England. 

WIND.  A  horfe  that  carries  in  the  wind,  is  one 
that  tofles  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  does  not 
carry  handfomely. 

The  difference  between  carrying  in  the  wind  and 
beating  upon  the  hand,  is  that  a  horfe  who  beats 
upon  the  hand,  fhakes  his  head  and  refills  the 
bridle ;  but  he  who  carries  in  the  wind,  puts  up  his 
head  without  (baking,  and  fometimes  bears  upon  the 
hand. 

The  oppofite  to  carrying  in  the  wind,  is  arming  and 
carrying  low  j  and  even  between  thefe  two,  thc^ci  is  a 
difference  in  wind.     See  Breath. 

WIND  BROKEN.  Difterent  authors  have  been  of 
various  opinions,  with  regard  to  its  caufes,  and  why 
fome  horfes  (hould  be  more  fubjeft  to  it  than  others ; 
but  among  all  the  opinions  hitherto  delivered,  that  of 
the  Ingenious  Mr.  Gibson  feems  the  beft  founded.  He 
thinks  that  its  fource  is  frequently  owing  to  injudicious 
or  hafty  feeding  of  young  horfes  for  (ale,  by  which 
means  the  growth  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  contents 
within  the  cheft,  are  fo  increafed,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
fo  prctematurally  enlarged,  that  the  cavity  is  not  ca- 
pacious eRough  for  them  to  expand  themfelves,  and 
perform  their  proper  funflions.  Nor  is  this  opinion  ' 
founded  on  bare  conjefture ;  horfes  that  have  dieii 
broken-winded  have  been  opened,  and  the  lungs,  and 
other  parts,  found  too  large  for  the  cheft.  >  J 

But  though  hafty  feeding  isig^fj^^^auf^^fthl^ 
3  Y  difordcr, 
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,d,ilbrdcr,  yet  it  is  not  always  lb.  A  narrow  chcft  may 
naturally  produce  it  5  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
horfes  rifiog, eight  years  old,  are  remarkably  fubjeft  to 
this  diforder.* 

The  reafon  why  this  difordcr  becomes  more  appa- . 
rent  at  the  above-mentioned  age,  than  at  iany  other, 
may  bebecaufe  a  horfe  then  arrives  at  his  full  ftrength 
and  maturity  :  at  fix  he  commonly  finifhes  his  growth 
^n  height,  wh«n  he  lets  down  his  belly  and  fpreads, 
^nd  ^11  his  parts  are  grown  to  their  full  extent; 
fo  that  the  prefllire  on  the  lungs  and  midriff  is 
.n,ow  increafed. 

DiflT^ftions  of  horfes  that  have  died  broken.winded 
have  fufiiciently  proved  what  we  have  obferved  above, 
namely  J  that  not  only  their  lungs,  together  with  the 
heAt't  and  its  b:ig,  were  preternaturally  large,  but  alfo 
the  .membrine,  which  divides  the  cheft,  and  the 
diaphragm  cr  midriff  was  remarkably  thin.  In  fome 
the  dii]iraportion'has  been  found  fo  large,  that  the 
heart  and  lungs  have  been  almoft  twice  their  na- 
tural fi?e,  perfectly  found,  and  without  any  ulcera- 
tion whatever,  or  the  leaft  defeft  in  the  wind-pipe, 
^atid  its  glands. 

Prom  thefe  ohfervations  it  abundantly  appears,  that 
the  enormous  fize  of  the  lungs,  and  the  great  fpace  they 
occupy,  by  hindering  the  free  adlion  ofl  the  midriff,  is 
the  principal  caufo  of  this  diforder;  and  as  the  lungs 
themfelves  are  found  much  more  flefhy  than  ufual, 
t,hey  muft  confequently  have  loft  a  great  part  of  their 
fpring  and  tone. 

As  therefore  the  caufe  of  this  diflemper  proceeds 
from  the  largenefs  of  the  lungs,  we  may  coh'clude  that 
is  one  of  thofe  difcafcs  to  which  a  horfe  is  fubjedl,  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  art,  and  that  the  boaflings  of  thofe 
who  pretend  to  cure  it,  are  built  on  a  fandy  founda- 
tion, and  will  prove  in  the  end  vain  and  frivolcus 
They  may,  indeed,  mitigate  the  fymptonis,  and  giVe 
Xome  relief  to  the  creature,  but  an  abfolute  cure  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  human  being.  All  therefore  that 
we  fhall  pretend  to  do,  is,  to  lay  down  fome  rules, 
which  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  this  dif- 
order,  -if  purfued  in  time.  But  if  they  Ihould  not 
be  iuflkient,  we  llvall  give  the  form  of  fome  remedies 
'that  will  mitigate  its  force,  and  render  tlie  horfe  ca- 
pable of  performing  good  fervicc,  notwithllanding  his 
misfortune. 

The  firft  fymptom  preceding  a  broken  wind,  is  an 
obftinate  dry  cough,  attended  with  neitlier  fickncfs  nor 
lofs  of  appetite  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  difpolition  to 
foul  feeding,  eating  his  litter,  and  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  water. 

When  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  this  obftinate  dry 
cough,  and  eats  his  litter,  &c.  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bleed  him,  and  give  him  the  mercurial  phyfic,  already 
prefcribcd,  and  repeat  it  two  or  three  times.  Affcr 
which  give  the  following  balls  for  fome  time,  which  by 
experience  have  been  found  of  the  greateft  cfiicacy  in 
removing  obftinate  coughs  : 

Take  of  arum  mofaicum  finely  powdered,  eight 
ounces-;  of  myrrh  and  -eltcampane,  pounded,  each 
four  ounces  •,  of  annifeeds  and  bay-berrits,  each  an 


ounce ;  of  faffron,  half  an  ounce:  make  the  whole  iqto 
balls  with  oxymel  of  fquills. 

Orj  as  the  arum  mofaicum  is  not  eafily  procured, 
give  the  following : 

Take  of  gum  ammpniacum,  galbanum,  and  affafocr 
tida,  of  each  two  ounces;  of  fquills,  four  ounces  5 
of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fix  ounces ;  of  faffron,  half 
an  ounce  :  make  the  whole  into  balls  with  honey. 

One  of  thefe  balls,  about  the  fizc  of  a  pullet's  egg, 
fhould  be  given  every  morning. 

But  it  is  not-  enough  to  give  proper  medicine  :  the 
diet  of  the  horfe  muft  be  carefully  attended  to,  if  we 
would. hope  for  fuccefs;  in  order  to  this,  the  hor(e 
fhould  eat  very  fparingly  of  hay,  which  as  well  as  their 
corn,  may  be  wetted  with  chamber  lye,  or  fair  water, 
and  this  will  make  them  lefs  craving  after  water^^  which 
(hould  by  all  means  be  prevented. 

The  chamber  lye  is  beft  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe 
the  volatile  falts  it  contains,  will  be  a  means  rf  re- 
moving their  rhirft.  For  the  fame  reafon  garlick  is 
found  very  efficacious  in  this  diforder ;  tw6  or  three 
cloves  being  given  in  each  feed;  ot^  three  ounces  of 
garlick  bruifed  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water, 
and  given  every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  have 
been  found  very  ferviceable ;  and  theref9re  fo"  eafy  a 
remedy  fh^ld  never  be  negledted ;  for  by  warming 
and  ftimulat.ng  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
folving  the  tenacious  juices,  which  c'noak  up  the: 
veffelb  of  the  lungs,  it  greatly  relieves  thefe  com* 
plaints. 

Moderate  exercife  (hould  never  be  omhted  in  broken- 
winded  horfes,  and  though  for  the  lirft  fummer  after 
they  have  not  been  able  to  endure  nf:uch  labour,  yet 
niany  have  been  found  lefs  oppreffed  the  fecond,  and 
fome  fcarce  perceptibly  affcdled' the' third  ;  and  even 
able  to  perform  a  long  journey,  or  endure  great  fa- 
tigue. And  were  it  poflible  to  kee^a  horfe  conftr.ntly 
in  the  field,  and  taken  up  only. when  ufed,  he  would 
be  able  to  do  good  fervice  for  many  years. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  thoft 
who  hope  to  cure  a  broken-winded  horfe,  or  even  on^ 
that  h  troubled  with  an  obftinate  cough,  by  putting 
him  to  grafs,  will  find  themfelves  wretchedly  mil- 
taken  ;  for  on  h's  being  taken  into  the  ftable,  and  fed 
with  dry  meat,  he  will  be  much  worfe  than  before, 
for  want  of  that  open  and  moift  food  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to ;  and  fome  which  were  only  troubled 
,with  a  dry  cough  when  they  were  put  ta^grafs,  have 
returned  broken-winded.  It  fhould  therefore  always 
be  remembered,  that  if  you  have  not  the  conveniency 
of  keeping  your  horfe  for  a  conftancy  abroad,  not  to 
put  him  to  grafs  at  all,  as  inftead  of  curing,  it  will 
tend  to  augment  the  diforder. 

In  ihort,  the  grand  fecret  of  man'ging  horfes  of  this 
kind,  confifts  in  having  a  particular  regard  to  their 
diet  and  exercife:  a  moderate  quantity  only  of  hay, 
corn,  or  water,  Ihould  be  giVen  at  onetime,  and  the 
former  conftantly  moiiloned,  to  prevent  their  r^iquirihg 
too  great  a  quantity,  of  the  lat-Qr:  ar;d  giving-  rh^ifi 
moderate  exercife,  but  never  any  that  is  violeiM:*  By 
this  method,  and  giving  the  foil o\vmg  bail  onceaforf- 
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night  or  three  weeks^  the  horfc  will  be  able  to  do  good 
fcrvicc  -for  many  yearly  provided  his  labour  be  never 
toe  violent.  • 

Take  pf  fuccotrine  aloes, 'fix  drachms;  of  myrrh, 
galbanum  and  ammoniacum,  of  each  two  drachms ; 
of  bay-berries,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  the  whole  in: o  a 
ball  with  a  fpoonful  of  oil  of  amber,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  bu(;kthoni. 

1  his  ball  operates  fo  gently  <hat  there  is  no  need  for 
confinement,  except  on  the  very  djiy  it  is  taken,  when 
the  horfi:  mufi:  have  warm  me^-and  warm  water. 

Or,  take  mullet-leaves,  dry  them  and  reduce  them 
toa  fine  powder,  mix  them  with  common  honey,  mak< 
them  up  into  balls,  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg ; 
give  the  horfe  three  at  a  time  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  together,  and  let  him  not  drink  any  cold  water ' 
during  the  time;  let  his  exercife  be  moderate,  his  hay 
rprinkled  with  water,  and  wet  his  oats  with  good  ale 
or  beer. 

Or,  peel  twenty  cloves  of  garlic,  and  bruife  them  in 
a  wooden  bowl,  nnd  roll  tho  garlic  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  better,  into  four  or  Hve  balls,  about  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  and  give  them  the  horfe, 

Thi-  medicine  may  be  given  to  any  horfe  of  what 
ilate  focver,  if  he  be  afFefled  cither  with  a  cold,  or  pofe 
in  the  head,  for  it  purges  the  head  and  Iiuigs. 

This  is  to  be  given  in  a  morning  fafting,  and  he  muft 
be  rid  moderately  for  half  an  hour  after;  and  if  you 
plcafi;  you  may  repeat  this  dofe  for  three  mornings 
lucceflively. 

WINDGALLS  in  Horses.  A  difeafe,  being blad- 
ders  full  of  a  corrupt  jelly,  which  being  let  out,  is  thick, 
and  of  the  colour  of  ihe  yolk  of  an  egg ;  they  are  fome- 
rinies  large,  an  J  fometinKrs  fmali,  and  grow  on  each 
fide  of  the  fetlock-joints  u\x)n  all  four  legs,  and  arc 
often  fo  painiul,efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafou,  when 
the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  ways  hard,  that  they  caufe 
him  not  only  to  halt,  but  even  to  fall. 

'1  hey  are  found  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
where  there  are  membranous  or  tendinous  expan- 
(ions,  but  generally  their  feat  is  about  the  back-finews, 
DH  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  mofl  frequently  oxi  the 
atter. 

When  feated  near  the  joints,  or  upon  the  tendons, 
heir  caufe  is,  for  the  moft  part,  a  bruife  or  firain,  and 
heir  contents  are  both  air  and  a,  fort  of  a  jel'y  :  but 
vhcn  the  interftic<B  betv/eeu  the  mufcles  are  the  fi:at, 
heir  contents  are  only  air.  ^ 

Befide  their  unfightlinefs,  in  hot  weather,  and  on 
lard  roads,  they  make  the  horfe  go  lame;  yet  weakly 
roung  horfes,  as  they  get  ftrcngtb,  generally  out-grow 
hem,  though  nothing  hath  been  applied  to  deilroy 
hem. 

They. arc  caufetj>.for  the  moft  part,  by  extreme 
abour  and  heat,,  whereby  the  humours,  being  dif. 
blved,  flow  to  the  hollow  places  about  the  nether 
oints,  and  there  fettle>  which  is  the  caufe  of  this 
aal^y* 

Thofe  that  conuin  only  air,   may  be  opened  and 
reated  as  a  comm^on  wound  :  th|[>fe  that  contain  a  quan<  * 
ity  of*  je|ly„  an^  Jbav^  t^ir  fea^  oij  a  tendon,  may  be 
r^d  jvith  afiringcnt  af^plication  and  brandage,  Tuch  as 


a  decofHon  of  oak-bark,  with  alum  in  Tcrjuigp,  wU|jl 
which  the  wind-gall  may  be  frequently  wafhed,  and  a 
flannel  rag>  dipped  in  it,  may  be  fecured  on  the  part 
with  a  proper  bandage;  but  the  beft:  method  is  the  apr 
plication  of  blifters  to  the  part.  Apply  a  little  of  the 
following  ointment  every  other  day  for.  a  week,  and  a 
difcharge  will  be  brought  on,  but  cannot  eafily  be  con- 
iifmed  :  when  it  ceafcs,  the  horfe  may  return  to  his  la- 
bour a  little  while,  after  which  repeat  this  application 
once  in  a  month,  until  the  cure  is  effcfted,  which  wilt 
fometimcs  be  a  year  or  more.  Thus  you  prevent  fears,  . 
which  are  a  necefiary  confequence,  and  indeed,  fomc- 
times  a  fulncfs  or  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  joint,  when  firing  ia 
ufcd. 

Biijieritig  Ointment. 

Take  of  cantharides,  two  drachms :  euphorbium, 
one  drachm ;  Flanders-oil  of  bays,  one  ounce ,  mix 
them  well  together. 

The  ufual  method  is,  to  open  them  the  length  of  a 
bean,  and  (o  prefs  out  the  jelly ;  and  then  to  apply  the 
white  of  an  egg^  and  oil  of  bay,  with  hards  plaiftcr- 
wife  thereto ;  or,  after  the  jelly  is  out,  wrap  a  wet 
woollen  cloth  about  it,  and  with  a  taylor's  hot  prcf^ 
fing-u-on  rub  upon  the  cloth  till  jfll  the  moifturc  is 
dried  up ;  then  daub  it  all  over  with  pitch,  maftich, 
and  rofin  boiled  together,  and  lay  hards  over  all, 
but  you  muft  firft  fliave  away  the  hair,  and  open  the 
forrance.  ' 

At  the  firft  appearance  of  a  wind-gall  the  tumour 
fliould  be  bathed  twice  a-day  with  vinegar  or  ver» 
juice,  and  a  proper  bandage  applied  to  the  part« 
Or  you  may  foment  the  fwelling  with  a  decoftion 
of  oak  bark,  the  rind  of  pomegranate  and  alum  boile<f 
in  verjuice ;  and  after  the  fomentation  apply  a  proper 
bandage. 

Sometimes  neither  of  the  above  methods  will  anfwef 
the  intention,  and  confequently  there  will  be  a  necef- 
fity  to  have  recourfe  to  others,  arid  accordingly  fevera} 
have  been  given  by  different  authors ;  but  the  beft  is 
mild  bliftcrs,  which  will  never  fail  of  drawing  off  by 
degrees  both  the  air  and  the  fluid  matter  contained  iii 
the  tumour,  and  confequently  of  curing  the  difeafe. 
In  order  to  this,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  bliftering  oint- 
ment fhould  be  laid  on  every  other  day  for  a  weeki 
during  which  a  plentiful  difcharge  will  be'  produced, 
and  the  fwelling  difperfed.  This  method  will  not  only 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  alfo  cure  it  without  leaving  a  iczuri 
or  ftiflening  the  joint;  both  which  are  tl;ie  commola 
confequences  of  firing.  But  you  fhould  ufe  the  milde^. 
bliftering  ointment;  I  mean  that  without  the  corrofivei 
fublimate. 

A  wind  gall  upon  the  finew,  that  grows  hard,  makes 
a  horfe  halt,  and,  in  the  end,  makes  him  lame. 

Your  long-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  wind-galfedi, 
though  they  work  never  (o  little.  .^       . 

The  wind-galls  that  we  call  finewy,  happen  com* 
monly  in  the  hinder-legs,  and  nothing  but  fire  cart 
cure  them  ;  nay,  fiametimes  firie  itfelf  will  not  do.  See 
Vessicnon.  .r^      '       T 

WITHERS  OF  A  Horse,  begin  where  the  manOQle 
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4il3s,  Bfefiig  ]Midi  to,  atid  ctiXtig  at  the  tip  of  th% 
feiMdcV-blades.     ^ 

Thcfe  parts  fhoiiW  be  Well  raife^  ^hd  pretty  ftrong, 
Tieciiure  It  is  a  figta  of  ftrength  and  goodil^fs;  they 
Icefep  We  ft^ddle  from  coming  forWard  upon  the  horfe's 
Shoulders  aAd  rfcck,  wMcfi  ymfti'edlately  galls  and  fpoHs 
Wm,  and  a  hort  in  that  place  is  very  difficult  to  cure  ;- 
ihey  (houTd  alfo  be  le^an  and  iiot  too  flifliy,  for  then 
ihej  will  be  m^ore  fubjeft  to  be  galled. 

As  td  fofes  In  the  withers :  the  origin  of  thefe  dif- 
tfafes  Indicate  the  cure.  If  they  are  caufed  by  acci- 
dents', ^hd  rendered  formidable  by  neglcft,  care  (houM 
Ibe  tafefen  not  tb  let  it  increafe  by  time;  but  as  ifoon  ^4 
they  are  difcovered  attempt  the  cure,  which  may  in 
general  be  performed  by  bathing  the  part  with  hot 
vinegar  three  pr  f6iir  times  a  dajr.  If  this  (boiild  not 
be  uifficient  to  difperfe  the  tumour,  let  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  ihc 
part  tt?ell  bathed  with  it.  You  may'diflolve  an  Ounce 
of  white  vitriol  in  a  Utile  water,  and  add  the  folutioil 
of  the  mixUKc  of  oil  of  vi^tdol  and  Vinegar,  Which 
Viil  augment  the  repellent  quality  of  the  medicine. 
If  the  iwdling  be  attended  with  feea't,  fmartin'g,  and 
littk  hot  watery  pimples,  it  Ihould  he  bathed  with  thfc 
following  mixture,  Inftc^d  of  thit  given  above  : 

Tate  of  crude  f\l  ?\nimoniac  tWo  ounces  •:  boil  it  ill 
a  quart  of  lime  water,  or  wheii  lime  ivatdr  tanriot  be 
had,  in  the  fame  quintltj-  of 'com'mOn  water,  adding 
kh  handful  of  pearl  kdhvs  i  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  fettled  pour  off  the  clear  part  of  the  deco^Ioh, 
arid  add  to  it  half  its  quantity  of  fpirih  of  Wi^e. 
Bathe  the  part  well  with  this  mixture,  and  afterwards 
anoint  it  with  linfced  oil,  or  ointment  of  elder,  which 
will  foften  and  fmooth  the  fkin. 

But  when  the  fwellings  arc  critical,  the  confequencc 
of 'a  fever  fettled  oh  this  pirt,  you  ftiuft  a^ioid  the  re- 
pelling method,  and  aflift  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to 
matter,  by  mcaiis  of  fuppurating  poultices:  experienced 
farriers  advife,  never  to  open  thefe  tumors  till  they 
break  of  thi:nifc:U  C5 :  for,  if  they  iarc  opened  before 
they  arc  ripe,  the  whole  fore  will  be  fpongy,  and  dif- 
charge  a  bloody  ichor,  which  foon  degenerates  into  a 
fordid  ulcer.  Eur  take  care  to  enlarge  the  openings, 
and  pare  away  tlie  lips,  that  your  dreffingsmay  be  ap- 
plied eafity  \  atid  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  aloh|; 
the  neck  to  the  withers:  if  a  gathering  forms  on  the 
cppifite  lldc,  open  it  in  the  latiie  manner;  but  take 
<art  they  incline  downwards,  for  the  fake  of  depend- 
ing orifices,  and  letting  the  matter  flow  off  cafily.  If 
the  bones  fhould  be  found  foul,  they  muft  he  dreSed 
with  nocture  of  myrrh  till  they  fcale  off.  If  the  fun- 
gus IS  very  troublefomc,  and  the  difcharge  oily,  yel- 
low, and  vifcid,  pledgets  foaked  in  the  following, 
(made  hot,)  have  been  found  effeduai,^athh)g  7t/otind 
^ith  fpirUt  of  wine  and  vinegar : 

Ta(kc  haff  ah  ounce  of  1>lue  Vitriol  diilblVed  fn  a 
l^itf-jOf  wajcr ; ,  oU  of  turpcm^  reftified  ipiriti 

ol'^mej'cflf  caVh  foiir  ounces,  white- wine-yincgai',  fix 
^j^ces;  oH  of  vitriol  and  JEgyptiacum,  df  ^<iiiifti 'tW6 
ounces. 

When  the  cavities  are  truly  fiflulousj  tbb  iCaU(i(it!<^s 


mud  be  cut  out,  when  it  cati  be  don^,  with. a  \Lwk\ 
and  the  remainder  dcflroyed  by  cotrofives. 

When  the  drugs  mentioned  in  the  laft  article  cannot 
conveniently  be  had,  take  brandy,  atld  dilute  in  it  a 
bit  of  foap,  and  then  rub  the  fwelling  with  it  till  yon 
rnake  t  lather ;  repeat  this  every  three  Or  four  hours 
Hll  the  tumor  diffipates.  When  yoti  cannot  get  brandy^ 
ufe  urine,  brine,  o^  water  well  falted,  with  the  foap^ 
but  thefe  muft  be  nfcd  ten  or  twelve,  inftead  of  three 
or  fobr,  t^es  a -day. 

If  ^11  other  means  arc  wanting,  as  foon  as  you  peri 
ceive  this  diforder,  take  a  green  turf  out  of  foAie  ntea- 
dow,  with  the  earth  fticking  to  the  roots,  and  appiy  it 
to  the  fuelling  on  the  g;rafly  fide ;  renew  this  every 
three  or  four  hours  till  the  tumor  difappears,  or  till  you 
have  furnHhed  yoiufclf  with  one  of  the  remedies  before 
mentioned. 

ImpoJIhumations  in  J  he  Withers^ 

SiiScring  matter  to  gather  in  the  fwellings  on  the 
wTthers,  rs  the  occafion  of  this,  and  a  moft  terrible  dif- 
order it  is  in  the  arn*y^  efpecially  in  hot  countries^ 
where  the  flies  are  very  troublefome.  As  the  horfe 
moves,  the  matter  trickles  down  eibntinually  betweA 
\As  body  axyl  his  (houlder,  and  as  it  can  have  no  paf« 
fage  outward,  becaufe  you  cannot  force  one  through 
the  blade -bone,  thofe  who  know  not  how  to  make  the 
following  operation,  are  obliged  ta  give  aH  fiich  horArs 
over: 

Yon  mtift  firft  blind  yoar  horfe  and  throw  him  down 
on  the  ground ;  then  take  a  ftafci?  about  ^s  thick  as  your' 
leg,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  (harp  at  one  ted,  drive 
it  into  the  ground  with  a  beetle,  and  place  the  horfe 
that  it  may  ftai^d  juft  between  his  (hocilder  and  hi$ 
body,  fo  that  be  cannot  ftir  while  you  perform  the 
operation,  which  is  thus  done.  Tic  a  Cord  to  the 
horfe's  foot,  sfnd  abotrt  two  yards  diftant  dVive  anotheir 
ftake  into  the  ground,  to  fervie  as  an  axie-tree  to  a 
coach  or  cart  \vheel,  that  you  muft  pOt  thereon  ;  fs&cn 
the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  this  wheel)  and  then  twrn 
it  about,  till,  by  winding  up  the  cord,  you  extenjd  the 
horfe's  leg  as  much  as  it  will  bear;  you  may  then 
make  an  inciCon  between  the  body  and  th^  fhdiitder, 
^o  the  very  top,  to  come  ^l  the  matter  behind  the 
blade-bopj?,  by  an  opening  to  be  aftei*\irards  made. 
The  inciiion  13  made  with  a  flat-irOn,  foitoewhat 
crooked;,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  as  thick  as  .two 
crown  pieces;  the  corvity  of  this  inftrtiment  b  i^ 
proportion  to  the  ribs, between  which  and  the  (houlder 
it  mui^  pafs,  in  order  to  let  out  the  matter  that  is  lodged 
above.  And  for  this  pnrpofe  you  muft  introduce  % 
fmall  rowel,  flrom  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  bottom, 
between  the  fhoblder  and  the  truA\E',  ^hich  may  be 
cafily  done  if  your  farrier  fcas  clfer  fo  little  addrefs. 
This  rowel  muft  be  left  in  only  24  h6iM,  andtheh 
let^tbe  dreflid  like  anycoirimon  w6und,  Which  method 
will  foon  put  your  horle  out  of  all  danger,  as  theihar- 
^er  betweeh  the  trhnk  anrd  the  flidutddr  will  be  dif- 
charged.  You  nftily  ihsilLt  ^Hc  r6#a  'eWher  With  How- 
^S^TfAkiXYiit^  tk  iiVSi  tow  "^d  IMIrft^luit^WjIled  td- 
Bigitized  by  VJ^^S/j*lKt, 
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gcther,  dipt>ing  h  into  ^arin  fxifilfem*     If  at  the  ^iti 

of  three  full  days  the  matter  does  not  run  plentiAiHy 
bek)Wy  I  lilroold  Tccomim^d  the  ufe  of  the  fowel  ift  dky 
or  two  longer. ' 

Never  forget^  durioff  the  ^hole  procefs  of  tht^urtt 
that  your  horfe  is  to  have  no  oats,  but  tbnly  fcafeled 
bran ;  beiides  that,  it  is  abfolutely  necei&ry  to  make 
him  eat  root  of  kaflard  rhnbafb^  or  the  herb  patience, 
which  grows  almoft  in  all  countries  -and  is  a  kittd  •f 
wiid  forrel  v  it  ihoots  up  in  Tneado\i^%  and  by  the  fides 
of  ditches,  and  fometimes  is  very  large;  the  root 4s 
ydlow>  like  that  cf  forrclj  but  both  ftalk  and  leaves  aVe 
mnchkirger^  tjiobgh  of  the  fatlie  colour,  at  tlictimc  of 
feeding.  That  whkh  grows  la  water  is^  beft  \  and  next, 
that  which  grows  19  £at  hnd  ;  but  for  vtrant  of  one  fort 
the  otlper  may  be  ufcd  v  knd  the  more  a  horie  ^'<ite  of 
either,  cut  very  fmall,  xht  fooner  will  he  be  w«H.  Tm 
root  is  alfo  good  for  all  other  forts  of  wotmds  whsttrfo- 
ever;  and  it  iC>tertaFn,  thUt  in  a  temperate  climate, 
when  the  flic4  give  -tio  diftoi-bance,  a  horfe  may  lie 
cured  by  meaOi^Bf-  this  root  ^nly^  without  any  great 
operation. 

W  IT HERSi-  of  the  bm  of  a  faddlc.    See  Bow*. 

WITUER-BAND.  A^ahd  or  piece  of  ht)n  laid 
tmderneath  a  A^dki  about  four  fingers  above  the  wi- 
thers of  the  horib»«rieedp'tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
that  form  the  bow^ 

WI THER-WRUNG.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  wiiher* 
wrung  when  he  haiirgot  a  hurt  in  the  withers  -,  dsd  that 
fort  of  hurt  is  vci^  hard  to  Care. 

WOLF.  .  A  kind  of  wild  maftiff,  that  preys  upon  all 
kind  of  things,  and  witl  feed  on  carrion,  vermin,  Sic, 
They  will  kill  a  oow  or  a  bullock }  and  ns  for  a  fiieep, 
goat,  or  good  porker,  they  will  eafily- carry  him  ofiFiti. 
their  mouths,  without  its  touching  the  ground  ;  and 
will,  notwithftanding  tlie  k)«d|  fun  away  fo  faft,  that 
they  are  hardly  to  be  flopped  but  by  maftifFs  or  Iforfe- 
men.  There  is  no  be«ft  that  itkntieth  fafter  than  ihe 
wolf,  and  koldeth  (o  l6ftg  in  ijpieed.  A  dog- wolf  may 
be  known  from  a  bitch  by  the  tracks  of  his  feet :  for  the 
dog-WQJf 'has  a  gretter  heiel,  toe,  and  nails,  and  a  big- 
ger foot ;  befides  the  bhcli  commonly  Cafis  her  fiants  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway  i  whereas  the  <k>gs  caft  them 
either  oh  one  fide  or  ofeherof  the  path. 

When  any  one  would  iMtiit  ttils  creature,  he 'mud 
train  hito  by  thefe  means :  fird  let  him  find  out  (bme 
open  place,  a  mile  or  more  from  the.>great  Woods, 
where  there  is  fome  clofe  ftandiqg,  to  place  a  brace  of 
good  greyhounds  in,  if  oecafion  be,  which  (houid  be 
clofely  environed,  and  fome  pond  of  water  by  it ;  there 
he  mud  kill  a  horfe  that  Is  Worth  Uttte^  and  lading  the 
four  leg^  thereof,  carry  thttii  into  the  adjoining^  woods 
and  forefts;  then  let  foUr  'men  take  each  o§  tVkm  a  leg 
of  the^hoffe,  and  drag  it^  h\%  horfe's  tail  all  ak>ng  the 
pathis  ai:Ml  nvays  in  the  Woods,  Until  they  cottie  badk 
again  to  <the  place  where  the  carieafe  <Sf  tMe  faid  bead 
Hes  •,  tUeVe  let  them  lay-down  their  trains.  Kow  when 
the  'wOlVfeS'go  out  infhe  Digfht  )to  -prey,  they  will  fol- 
low the  fiirent  of  the  trails,  t4)t%)V^  eosde  to  ^^<pHice 
where  the  Carcafc  lies-:  then  -let  '^hofe  who  1ck?e  ^thfc 
^rt,  come  With  ihdir  4iuiit(men  early  -and  ^»p#ivately 
near  the  place }  and  if  they  are  difcernible  as  tb^  a^ 


feedings  ftrft  Mt  them  Mifider  whkh  way  iviU  be  tlig* 
fair^ft  courfe  for  tl^eif  greyhounds,  a<id  pluds  them  ae^ 
cordingly,  and  as  near  as  ihey^  can  let  them  fore-fttiU 
with  their  bounls,  tht  hxrit  way  that  the  wolve;5  fled 
or  are  flying  eithet  then  or  the  night  before ;  but  If  the 
wolves  be  in  the  coverts  near  the  carrion  that  was  laid 
for  them  to  feed  on,  in  fuch  cafe,  let  there  be  hcwei's 
fet  round  the  covcru,  to  make  a  noile  on  every  fide, 
but  not  that  where  tbe  greyhounds  are  placed,  and  let 
tben\  dand  thick  together,  making  what  noife  they  can 
to  force  them  to  the  hounds  \  then  let  the  huhtftnan  go 
with  hisieafii  hound,  and  draw  from  the  carrion  to  the 
thicket's  fide,  where  the  wolves*  have  ^one  in ;  and 
thefe  the  hantfman  is  to  cad  pft'  the  third  part  of  his 
bed  hounds,  for  a  wdf  will  (bmetimcs  hold  u  covert  a 
long  time  before  he  comes  out ;  the  huutfmeri  fliouki 
kee|>- near  the  hounds,  and  encourage  them  with  their 
v^^y  for  xnany  hounds  will  Ttrain  courtefy  at  this 
chafe,  although  they  are  fit  {or  all  mher  chalet.  This 
creature  will  dand  up  a  ^Jiole  day  before  a  good 
kennel  of  hounds,  unlefs  greyhounds  or  wolf  dogk 
courfe  hrm.  If  he  dand  at  a  bay,  have  acaretyfiieing 
bit  by  him,  for  being  then  mad,  the  wound  is  bard  t<^ 
be  cured,  . 

It  is  bed  entering^  of  hounds  at  young  wolves  which 
are  not  above  half  a  year  old,  for  a  homid  wiH  hunt 
fuch  more  willingly,  and  wfth  lefii  feKr  than  an  oU 
wolf;  or  tbey  may  be  taken  alive  witk , engines,  and 
breaking  their  teeth,  you  may  then  enter  the  hounds  at 
them. 

When  the  wolf  comes  to  the  greyhounds,  they  wha 
hold  them  ought  to  fuffer  the  wolf  to  pafs  by  the  firft 
rank,  until  he  advance  further,  and  then  let  the  fird 
raftkfietioofe  their  greyboimds  fall  in  the  face  of  the 
wolf;  and  at  the  fame  indant  let  all.the  other  ranks  let 
flip  alfo ;  fo  that  the  fird  daying  him  but  ever  fo  little  he 
stiay  be  afiault^d  oh  all  fides  at  once,  by  iK^bich  means 
tbty  fhall  the  more ^afily  t^ke  him. 

WOLF-NET,  a  kind  of  net  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
is  a  great  dcdroyer  of  fiih,  as  well  in  fivers  as  ponds^ 
Mid  may  not  utifitly  be  called  The  Little  Rafile,  aa 
being  exaAly  the  fame,  except  the  four  wings.  &r 
Plate  XVL  v 

The  fird  figure  rcprefents  it  only  with  the 'traces  or 
lines,  that  the  form  and  proportion  thereof  may  be  better 
apprehonded* 

You  mud  begin  to  work  it  iqpon  fixteen  meflies  of 
lever,  and  to  caft  the  accrues  from  four,  to  fonrmcihes 
to  the  fird  row  made,  near  the  Idvcr,  and  cdntifiuc  the 
Other  rpws  in  the  fame  mohncrj^  making  the  accrues 
over-againd  thofe  found  at  the  ranged  of  preceding 
medics,  until  thenet  comes  to  be  a  foot  and  a  half  long> 
^h]<:h  will  be  toe  Of  the  gullets. 

When  you  tire  coirte  to  this  fength,  you  mud  give 

'  over  making  any  more  accrues^  and  work  without  in- 

ftrerfe  «r  dteinuftion  ;  and^hen  ydb  hwvebi^ught  it 

to  be  three  feet  more  in  length,  leave  an  opening.  Stt 

Plate  XVI. 

fcdead  of  working^  that  you  have  hitherto  do»e 
fo  yoiflr  net  round  ways,  return  upoti  your  work,  and 
when  yoti  come  'to  t!ie  end,  do  tltt  dime  agaii»^  and 
#Dtfllmie^lkis  way  of  ^tt^li^  the  ttaelhes  -tiiiTouhwve 
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itpvaght  a  foot  in  lengthy  and  thenr^woifk!  i^vft^^a^^i  * 
si  at  firft,  till  yoQ  have  brought -it  to  be  tht'cd  feet  in©re  *. 
in  length.  .  -    - 

This  trunk  or  coffer  will  con fift  of  feven  feet  withV 
*oiit  the  two  gullets :   then  make  the  fecond  gullet,  by 
taking  two  meihes  at  a  time  at-reach  quarter  .of  the 
round  of  the  net,  in  order  to  .dixninifh  it  to  fixteen* 
niefhes,  as  you  had  begun  at  the  other  end 

When  this  is  done,  faften  it  to-the.hoop^  by  putting^ 
the  firft  A,  E>  ^>  S,  exafliy  upon  the  range  of  mcflhes, ' 
near  the  firft,  where -you  lia?e  caft  your  accrues-;  and 
the  other  D,  K,  V,  F,  on  the  other  end  of  the  co^er ,  - 
that  ib  the  other  two  hoops  between  both  ends,  denoted 
by  the  letters    D,  H,  C,  I,  may  be  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  ;  then  adjufl:  the  gullets  like  thofe  of  the  cotFer 
cf  ti^e  raffle,  cloiing  the   regard  M  ;  the  four  hoops, 
which  yon  ufe  to  the  wolf,  will  be^  as  big  as  thofe 
of  a  tun,  which  may  be  made  ufe  of  upou  thi^  oc* 
cafion.  ,        . 

This  net  muft  be  carried  to  the  watcr-flde,  near  the- 
place  where  you  intend  to  pitch,  which  to  d6  well, 
ftould  be fome  ground  full  of  rulhcs,  fedgcs,  and  fttth  . 
like  water-grafe.;  then,  .with  a  paring-knife,  quarter 
.oiit  a  place  for  the  nets  by  cleanling  away  all  the 
tnifla'  and  weeds  near  it,  the  larger-  rhe  better,  df- 
pcciaRy  if  you  cut  two  alleys  in  a  dircdt  line,  a  pretty 
length,  one  on  each  fide  the  next,  by  which  the  iilh 
livjght  be  invited,  and,  as  it  were,  guided  to  the 
act. 

Then  you  having  ready  four  fticks  or  poles  D,  E, 
K,  tly  iboiit  the  thickncfs  of  a  man's  arm,  and  in 
length  five  feet  and  a  half,  with  holes  and  notches  near 
their  ends,  tic  them  with  cords  round  the  hoops  to 
keepithc  net  tight,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  letters  A, 
B,C;D. 

Let  alfo  four  little  cords  hang  to  the  ftick  O,  H,  I, 
IL,  m  order  to  tie  ftones  to  them,  to  fink  the  net  to  the 
bottom  of  th^  water  ;  and  alfofaften  a  cord  L,  R,  three 
ftthom  in  lerigth,  to  the  pole  L,  for  drawing  the  net 
to  (bore,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  go  into  the 
water  for  it,  though  perhaps  you  were  forced  fo  to  do, 
when  you  laid  it  there  ;  thi^  do,  cfpecially  if  you  place 
thc'net  in  the  middle  of  any  wide  river  \  but  if  you  place 
it  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  bank,  you  may  then 
caftan  the  net,  and  fettle  it  afterwards,  according  to 
your  mind,  by  the  help  of  a  long  pole,  or  the  like, 
thotfgh  the  former  is  a  better  way,  but  indeed  mote 
troublefome. 

WOLVES-TEETH.  An  inconvenience  that  hap- 
pens  to  a  horfe,  being  two  fmall  teeth  which  grow 
in  his  upper  jaws,  next  the  great  grinding  teeth, 
which  are  fo  painful  to  him  that  he  cannot  endure 
to  chew  his  meat,  but  is  forced  either  to  let  it 
fall  out  X)f  his  mouth,  or  to  keep  it  ftill  half 
Viewed. 

For  the  cure  :  Tie  up  the  horfe's  head  to  fome  poft 
or  rafter  j  open  his  mouth  with  a  cord  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  having  an  iron  infirument  made  like  a  car- 
j>cnter*s  gouge,  with  the  left  hand  fet  the  edge  of  the 
tool  to  the  foot  of  the  wolPs  tooth  on  the  outfide  df 
the  jaw>  turning  the  hollow  fide  of  the  tool  down<« 
urards,  and  knock  it  out  as  fteadily  as  voi^  can  with  A 
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vNowi.  if'thc  upper  jaw^teothihangfDir^cjthe.  under: 
jaw-teeth,  and  fo  cut  the  infide  of  the.TDOucfiy  then 
take  your   gouge    and    mallet,*  .ahd    pare  the.  teeth 
(horter  by  little  and  little,  turning  the  hollow  fide: of' 
the   tool  downwards  towards  the  teeth  j    for,  by  fo 
doing,,  you.  fliaU  not  cut  the  •  ihfide^  ^fOf .  hit.  cheeks  ; . 
th€n  file  theih  all  fmooth,  not  leaving. aBy  r^ggedN.- 
nefs,  and  wa(h  the  horfe's  mouth  with  fait  ;and  vine-' 
gar. 

WOODCOCK.     A  travelling  bird,,  having  a  very; 
long  bill,  and  fpotted    with  grey.    They  commonly, 
c^me  into  our  an4  the  neighbouring  countries  , about, 
the  middle  of  October,  and  go  away  again  in  -March. 
They  do  not  ftay  above  eight  or  ten  days  in  ^  place  5 
orifthey  tarry  longer,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  hurt,  and 
fo  ftay  there  till  they  arC  cured. 

They  feldfom,    if  ever,  fly  in  the  day-tinie,  uulefs . 
fo  ced  to  it  by  man  or  beaft,  and  when  they  retire  idto 
thick  vvoocfs,  where  there  are. void  fpaccfi  covered  on, 
all  fides,  there  they  abiJe  for  the  whole  day,  fcarchiii^, 
for  earth- worms  tinder  th'te  leaves,  &e.    ,  When   night, 
comes  on,  they  go  out  of  the  woods  in  queft  of  water 
and   meadows,  where  they  may  drink  and  wafli   their- 
bills,  which  they  haye  fouled  by  tlirii (ling  into  the 
earth ;  and  having  paiTed  the  night,  as  foon  as  the  day 
begins  to  appear,  they  take  their  flight  to  the  woods. 
Inthdir  flight  they  ufe  fliady  places,  and  cqaft  it  along 
a  great  way  in   fearch  of  the  talleft  woods,  fo  that, 
they  may  be  the  more  concealed,  and  be  more  under 
covert  from  the  wind.     They  fly  always  low,  till  they: 
fin^  fome  glade  to  go  acrofs,  and  love  oot  to  fly  high, 
nor  dare  to  fly  among  trees,  becaufe,  like  hares,  they- 
cannot  fee  well  before  them-,  and  for  whicii  reafbn  are 
eafily  taken  with  nets  fpread  along  the  foreft,  or  in 
£^ladcs. 

Your  draw-nets  are  very  profitable  in  fuch  countries 
as  are  very  woody,  for  you  fometimes  take  a  dozen  of 
woodcocks  in  them*  , 

Supnofing  then  that  your  range  of  wood  be  about 
threjg' nundred  paces  long,  more  or  lefs,  in  fome  place 
to;<^ards  the  middle  cut  a  walk  through  it,  fo  that  there 
niay  be  a  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  fathoms  between  the  tree. 
A,  and  the  trccBt  the  place  muft  be  well  cleared,  and 
without  trees,  bu(hes,  under-wood,  or  ftcines,  and  fix* 
fathom  fquare ;  then  prune,  or  cut  off  all  the  front* 
boughs  of  the  two  trees.  A,  li,  to  make,  way  for*  the 
net  to  hang  and  play  without  being  entangled^  See 
PhteXVLfig.i. 

The  next  thing  is,  to  provide  two  ftrong  logs  of 
wood,  which  open  or  cleave  at  the  biggcft  ends,  as 
marked  C,  and  D :  tie  the  middle  parts  faft  to  fome 
boughs  of  the  tree,  as  the  letter  E,  ar^d  F,  dircft,  and 
let  the  tops  hang  over  as  G,  and  H,  ,reprefeat|.to.the 
end  that  the  net  may  be  a  little  diftance  from  the  trees  : 
you  ihould  have  always  in  readin<;fs  good  ftore  of  pullies 
or  buckles  ^ade  of  gj^fs,rtbox,  br^fs,  or.  the  Jikey 
which  flliould  be  abQiu  t|ie  bifncfs  of  a  man'$  finger^ 
according  to  the  form  defigned  by  the  fecond.  figurCf 
^and  fallen  one  at  each  end  of  the  pet(:he9  or.  iagf  G, 
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leaving  tied  on  your  pullies  about  two  bran'ihe^; 
marked  3,  a  certain  cord  of  the  thicknefs  of  one^s 
little  finger,  then  tie  another  knot  in  the  faid  cord, 
about  the  diftance  of  a  h^nd^s  breadth,  from  the  knot 
marked  4i  and  folet  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  5  and  6, 
hang  do\W  about  a  foot  long  eitch,  that  therewithal 
yoi4  may  fallen  them  to  the  pullies,  which  are  at  the 
end  of  the  perches  or  logs,  as  reprefented  by  the  letters 
I,  and  Lj  clofe  to  the  notches  of  the  perches  G, 
and  M. 

•  Thefe  notches  ferve  to  hinder  the  pullies  from  de- 
fcending  lowier  than  the  place  where  you  would  Jiave  it 
remain. 

Then  clap  into  eaclv  pulley  a  fmall  packthread,  the 
end  of  each  of  which  fliould  reach  to  the  fpot  of  the 
trees,  that  by  the  help  of  them  you  rtiay  draw  up  two 
ftronger  cords  into  the  fame  pullies  where  you  hang  the 
net,  and  not  always  be  forced  to  climb  up  into  the  tree  : 
thefe  latter  youVnay  let  always  hahg,,  provided  you  live 
by  boneft  neighbours. 

The  laft  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  fland,  to  lie  con- 
cealed, and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  woodcock  :  it 
matters  not  on  what  fide  it  be,  provided  it  be  over 
adroit,  fix  or  eight'  toiles  from  the  middle  if[  the  net, 
as  at  the  place  marked  R. 

About  half  a  dozen  bought  of  about  the  height  of  a 
man,  pitched  up  together,  and  interwoven,  may  ferve 
for  2i  ftand  5  you  may  fit  upon  a  lutle  hawn  or  fcrn^  ?.nd 
at  three  or  four  feet  diltance'from  thence  towards  the 
net,  force' ^  ftrong  (lake  into'tbe  ground,  at  the  place 
marked  Q^  whereon  faften  the  lines  of  the  net  when  it 
IS  drawn  up. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  make,  ufe  of  twb  pullies,  one 
only  b  enough  on  a  fide,  as  at  N,  and  the  other  at  I ; 
then  tie  a  long  pole  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  the  other  is 
faflened  to  a  tree  a  little  above  C,  by  the  means  of  'a 
cprd,  which  gives  the  pole  liberty  to  be  raifed  up  or 
lowered^  as  you  would  raife  up *or  lower  the  net  5  the 
fportfman  fliould  have  one  cord  to  hold,  and  place 
himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  tree  B,  where  he  may  not 
be  difcerned. 

When  3  woodcock  is  taken,^the  net  muft  be  let 
-down  as  readily  as  poflible,  for  he  may  by  firugglii'g 
make  his  efcape,  and  then  you  muft  break  a  wing  and 
crufh  his  head  :  the  net  muft  be  immediately  fet  up 
again,  for  it  may  happen  the  other  wo(jd.cocks  wili 
come  to  be  taken^  which  you  mifs,  if  tedious  at  your 
work.  '  ' 

If  any  beaft  comes  athwart  you,  you  muft  let  him 
pafs  under  your  net  about  five  or  fix  feet;  then  niiike 
a  noife  with  a  ihout,  and  {o  let  go  -,  the  beaft,  at  the 
firlt  noIfc,  will  retire  back,  and  fo  become  enfnarcd  : 
to  be  furej  if  you  let  go  while  he  is  juft  under  the  net, 
he  will  either  fpring  forwards  or  backwards,  and  not  he 
taken,  but  will  nioft  likely  retke  back. 

It  often  happen?,  that  a  man  perceives  a  great 
thorougi)fnre  of  birds  between  fome  coppice  timbcr- 
wood?  over  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  where  he  wants 
the  cohvcnienty  of  a  good  tree,  to  oppofe  fome  other 
which  pcflibly  ftand*  according  to  his  mind  ;  -but  whe- 
ther he  wants  one  or  two,  if  he  finds  the  place  likely, 
and  thjt,  in  probability,  h  will  qi^it  his  coft ;  let  him^ 
then  tuke  one  or  two  ireeis'fit  for  tli^'jmrpofe,-ahd  plant* 


them  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  may  (land  all  wea- 
thers. 

If  you  would  take  v/oodcock  by  nets  in  high  woods, 
by  driving  them  therein,  yt)iir  net  muft  be  like  the 
1*abbit  hays,  but  not  fo  firong,  and  about  twenty  fa* 
thoms  long,  and  you  fliould  have  two  or  three  of 
them  ,  ' 

Being  provid.'^J  wiih  nets,  and  having  the  alfiftance 
of  five  or  CiK.  perfons  to  ;>o  into  the  wood  with  you, 
which  fliould  be  at  ievcn  or  eight  years  growtli,  for 
the  older  the  better,  go  into  fome  part  thereof,  aboiit 
the  middle,  if  it  be  not  too  large*  and  pitch  your  net's 
along  as  you  do  for  rabbits,  but  one  joining  to  the 
other,  flope  wife,  hangini*  over  that  wny  which  you 
defign  to  drive  the  cocks:  your  nets  being  thus  fixed,, 
iet  your  company  go  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  at  about 
ten  rods  afunder,  and  having  fticks  in  their  handf, 
make  a  noife  therewith,  and  their  voices,  as  if  they  were 
driving  cattle  along,  and  fo  go  forward,  till  you  comte 
to  the  place  where  the  nets  are  fet,  and  you  will  not 
fail  to  catch  thofe  in  that  part  of  the  wood  :  then, 
when  that  part  of  the  wood  is  thus  drove,  turn  your 
net  flopewife  on  the  other  fide,  and  going  to  the  other 
end,  obferve  the  aforefaid  diredlions  :  you  may,  by  this 
way,  take  them  at  any  time  of  the  day  with  great  eafe 
and  pleafure. 

To  catch  Woodcocks  in  Woods  by  Gins^  Springs^  or  Noofes. 

'  Such  a?  are  wont  to  follow  thrs  work,  after  they  have 
fet  them,  need  not  lofe  their  time;  but  go  out  at  four 
in  the  after  neon,  and  the  effect  will  be  much  the  fame  : 
rhey  muft  be  provided   with   feveral  dozens  of  t-hcfis 

•fnarcs,  more  or  k Is,  according  to  the  place  in  the 
wood  where  the  woodcocks  arej  thefe  n.»ofesare  made 
of  good  long  hor^e-hair  twifted  together  with  a  run- 
ning buckle  at  one  end,  and  a  great  knot  at  the  other, 
which  they  pafs  through  the  middle  of  a  flick  cleft  , 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  ;  and  then  open  it,  and  put 
in  the  end  of  the  horfe-hair  noofe,  and  tlien.  mahe 
knots  to  ki,rp  it  tight,  to  hinder  it  from  pafimg  through 
the  cleft :  this  ftick  is  about  the  bigncfs  of  one's  litde 
finger,  nnd  about  a  foot  lonis  bting  fliarp-pointcd  at 
one  endv  t'.c  better  to  f\x  it  in  the  ground^  to  each  of 
which  they  faften  a  noofe  or  fpring.  See  Plate  XVL 
Fig.  2.  ^  -       . 

Having  bundled  'them  up,  you  go  mto  a  coppice 
that  has  mofb  leaves,  in  order  to  find  if  there  are  any 
woodcocks  there  ;  and  this  may  be  perceived  by  the 
lesv^-s  on  the  ground,  which  are  ranged  both  on  one  fide 
and  the  other  by  the  woodcocks,  in  fearching  for 
worms  V'der  them,  arid  by  their  dung,  which  is  of  a 
dark  grey  colour ,  whtn  you  firul  there  are  woodcocks 
in  that  place,  then  take  a  great  round  of  about  forty  or 
fifty  p;rccs  off,  which  is  reprefented  by  the  following 
figure  :■ 

.  "The  moft  proper  places  for  this  purpofe  arc,  amongft 
h^.flits  and  Ittiall  coppkes,  and  the  manner  is  thus  ;— 
fupi^fe  the  branches  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  were 
fo  many  flumps  j  make  a  hedgc»row  of  half  a  foot  high, 
of  broom,  furze,  bram;>ies,  &c.  frbm  one  ftump  to«no-» 
ther,  leaving  a  gap  in  the.  middle  for  the  woodcocks  to 

Ipalsj  «S'F,  G,  H,  1 5  fo  ttat  the  woodcock  walking,  in 
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tTie  wood  10  fe^rcb  of  food^  and  fmdirtg  th5«  hedge-row, 
he  will  fallow  it  till  he  comes  at  the  gap,  for  iie  will  never 
fly;  and  therefore  you  fhould  Bx  the  firing  thercj 
opened  in  a  round  form,  and  laid  upon  the  flat  ground^ 
fupportcd  only  by  Ibme  leaves  ;  and  the  woodcock  eo^ 
tering  the  gap,  can  fcarce  avoid  beuig  t.'iken  by  the 
legs  ;  the  form  of  the  extended  fnares  are  reprcfcnted 
in  Plate  XVI.  fig.  3. 

If  in  walking  in  the  woods,  you  fhould  find  noofcs, 
and  the  like,  that  arc  let  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
ground,  fuch  as  are  denoted  by  the  letters  F  and  G,  it 
is  a  fign  partridges  frc<|uent  th«'\t  place,  and  that  the  pea- 
fants  come  to  take  them  ;  we  often  find  partridges  taken 
in  the  fame  manner :  there  are  thofe  who  make  little 
hedgerows  of  different  lengths,  and  in  different  jjum- 
\Krs^  as  they  think  Au  according  to  the  game  they  fup- 
ppfc  the  place  may  afford. 

It  has  been  obferved,  thflit  woodcocks,  in  the  night- 
time, fir*<oqucntiprings,  and  ihe  like  places,  becaufe  they 
do  not  frctz^i  and  thoTe  perfons  who  make  it  tl^eir 
buiincfs  to  catch  tb^m,  will  not  forget  in  the  morning 
to  walk  along  the  fides  pf  riv«>leU,  fprings,  inarfhcs,  and 
ditcfaeSf  that  are  under  ihe  covert  of  woods,  in  order 
to  find  out  wiietber  any  woodcocks  had  be^  there  the 
*  Bight  before*  for  th«y  will  not  fail  to  return  thither, 
if  they  have  been  once  there  before,  and  therefore  they 
muft^ay  fnares  for  them,  according  to  the  following 
figure  :v 

Suppofe  the  oblong  fquare,  5^^  fig«  2,  ihould  be  a 
dkch  full  of  watser,  frequented  by  wo^cocks^  wd  that 
i$$bmk  fliould  he  (h«t  fide  reprefented  by  the  figures  ^, 
3,  4,  ftop  alt  other  pUci^,  by  ^hich  tljie  woodcock  can 
come  at  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  from  2X  as  far  as  AZ, 
with  broom  and  ihe  like  things,  and  on  the  faireft 
^  l)ank  n>ake  a  fmall  hedge,  2,  ^9  Pf  3,  M,  N,  abput  five 
or  iix  inches,  and  sd^ut  half  a  £&qt  diftant  from  the 
water ;  but  in  this  hedge  leavp  gaps  at  the  difiance  of 
about  five  or  fix  feet  from  one  another,  more  or  leis, 
according  to  the  octent  of  the  plaoe :  thefe  pafifes  are 
denoted  by  the  letters  P,  3,  M,  where  the  fnares  or 
springs  are  laid ;  thofe  who  follow  this  fport,  fix  at  the 
<dge  of  the  gap  five  inches  high,  and  not  fo  thick  ^  a 
oMiti's  little  finger,  and  within  half  a  foot  pf  the  other 
fide  of  the  pafs,  a  fmall  bow,  two  or  three  fingers  high, 
Which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  round  gatCtOr  door,  facing  the  ' 
ftick  A. 

Then  they  have  a  fmall  wooden  flat  crotchet,  feven 
or  eight  inches  long^  with  a  notch  in  it,  near  the  end 
8 ,  ivhich  is  put  into  the  ftick  A,  and  the  other  end 
pafi!es  under  the  bow;  they  Mfo.take  a  fwitch  of  ha* 
zel,  or  fome  wood,  which  being  folded  wiU  grow 
ftraight  of  itfelf  ^  this  rod,  which  is  a  finggr  thick,  and 
about  three  feet  long,  is  fixed  in  the  fmall  hedge  3  they 
tie  to  the  end  V  a  packthread  half  a  foot  long,  to  the 
end  of  which  packthread  they  faftcn  a  horfe-hair  fnare 
or  fjpring,  with  a  fmall  flick  cut  at  both  ends,  and  made 
tike  a  vreigc  to  cleave  wood  with.;  the  rejoft  mufl  be 
^ded  and  paik  the  letter  P  underneath  the  bow,  and« 
xloing  the  fame  alfo  by  the  end  of  the  fmall  flick,  faften 
it  vnder  the  edge  S  of  the  bow,  and  raifing  the  bird- 
trap  or  fiaare,  fix  ike  other  «nd  of  the  fttck  in  the  notch 
R,  -by  which  moans  the  machine  will  be  kept  l^ght ; 
*<ben  .e3fitead  the  fliare  F  an  «  round  or  jovqt  ^ic  tn^ ; 


but  it  mufl  be  fo  pliant,  t^t  ^/foon  a^  tl}e  wppdcocb 
wou)d  pafs  through  and  put  jiis  foot  upon  the  trap, 
the  rcjciJl  will  Immediately  unbend,  and  catch  him  by 
the  leg. 

Others  faften  a  fmall  circle  to  the  trap,  that  fo  the 
woodcock  may  have  more  room  for  his  fi^tt,  and  fg 
make  the  rcjcft  of  ufc  to  you,  and  catch  him  ;  for  it 
may  happen,  that  as  he  crofTes  the  gap,  he  does  not 
pafs  over  it. 

This  fecond  device  with  the  circle,  is  reprefented  by 
the  letter  IC ;  others  make  ^fc  of  fnares.  which  they  ad- 
juft,  as  has  been  fliewnin  the  preceding  article,  and  whidi 
are  fet  forth  in  the  cut,  by  the  letters  M,  N;  S<^e  Draw- 
Net,  Plate  V, 

To  tiik(  Woodii'ocis  with  Bird-Lime^  &c. 

Woodcocks  and  fnipes  are  difiicult  to  difcover,  they 
lying  clgfe,  and  not  reforting  much  tqgether,  efpecially 
in  the  day-time. 

The  cuftom  of  the  woodcock  }s  ufually  to  lie  on 
banks  by  hedges  and  ditches  acainft  the  fun  ;  you  inay 
jtal^e  notice,  that  o;i  ;i  day  after  ^  moon-fliiny  nighf, 
th^y  will  luffer  one  to  come  better  to  find  them 
than  after  a  dark  night,  and  for  ,this  reafon,  becaufe 
tbey  can  fee  to  feed  in  moon-ibiny  nights,  and  will 
not  be  fo  ftill  and  v^tchful  as  ^hen  taking  their 
refl,  ■ 

Xhe  fnipes  naturally  lie  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  when 
all  plaflies  are  frozen,  an^  .ahvays  with  their  heads  up  or 
down  the  ftrcam,  and  po^  athwart  it ;  and  in  order  to 
find  them  out  a  perfon  muft  be  expert  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  colours. 

Now^  in  order  to  take  woodcocks,  ^c.  with  bird- 
lime, you  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  fixty  or  Icventy 
twigs,  which  you  muft  daub  with  bird-lime  neatly  ai^d 
jjosoothly ;  and  having  fp^nd  their  haunts,  whic^  you 
may  difcover  by  their  dupg,  ^hich  is  generally  in  low 
plalhy  places,  and  fuch  as  have  plenty  of  weeds,  and 
j^t  frozen  in  frofty  weather ;  and  at  fuch  places  are 
the  twigs  to  be  fet,  more  or  lefs,  as  you  think  ^, 
at  about  a  yard  diflance  one  from  the  other,  feuing 
them  fo  as  to  fland  floping,  fome  one  way*,  and  fome 
another. 

And  if  you  defign  to  fee  (port,  you  i^uft  be  con- 
cealed. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  open  place  near  to  diat 
where  you  have  fet  your  twigs,  beat  them  up,  or  dfc 
fet  twigs  there  too. 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  hirds  put  their  bills  into  the 
moift  places  of  the  earth  where  they  fretiuent,  and  fo 
jogging  and  moving  them  about,  difturb  the  worms 
and  caufe  them  to  coqae  o.^t^  and  fo  they  become  their 
prey. 

WOOD-LARK.  A  fine  bird,  not  much  inferior  to 
the  nightingale  in  fong ;  but  of  this  kind,  as  well  ^  all 
the  reft,  there  are  fome  that  ifar  excel  others  in  length 
wd  fweetnefs  of  fong. 

Though  this  is  a  very  tender  bird,  yet  it  breeds  the 
fooneft  of  any  that  vc.have  in  England  ;  it  is  alfo  a  hot 
and  mettlefome  creature,  fo  that  If  the  wood-larjc  bcnot 
taken  in  January,  Or  the  beginning  of  February,  they 
grow  extraordinary  rank^  and  pine  away  in  a  fliort  ti;w, 
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by  reafon  of  the  ranknefs  i)f  their  ftone?,  which  are 

found  very  much  fwelled  in  them  when  they  are  found 

dead. 

'    They  delight  much  in  gravelly  grounds,  "and  hills 

that  lie  againft  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  flubs 

of  oaks. 

The  females  couple  with  the  males  the  beginniag  of 
February,  at  which  time  they  part  with  all  their  laft 
year's  brood,  and  immediately  go  to  neft. 

They  build  moft  commonly  in  layer  grounds,  where 
the  grafs  is  pretty  rank,  and  grown  rullcr  5  uHng  bcn- 
net-gfafs,  or  fome  of  the  dead  grafs  of  the  field;  and 
always  mak^  it  under  a  large  tuft,  lo  fhcltcr  themfclves 
from  the  wind  and  weather,  which  at  that  time  of  the 
year  is  commonly  very  cold. 

As  for  their  young,   they  feed  them  with  a  fmall 
ka^d  of  worm  ;  but  they  catmot  be  brought  up  to  any  . 
kind  of  pcriectioa  from  the  ucft,  as  ever  yet  could  be 
found. 

The  young  ibranchers  arc  firft  taken  in  three  months 
of  the  year,  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  Tlie  next  feafoii 
of  their  taking  is  their  general  flight  ihne,  which  is  the 
latter  end  x)i  September,  for  then  they  rove  from  one 
couiftry  to  another  5  ind,  laftly,  from  the  beginning  of 
Januiiry  to  the  latter  end  of  February,  at  which  time 
they  are  all  coupled,  and  return  to  their  layers,  or  breed- 
ing peaces. 

Tliofe  that  are  taken  in  June,  Julyt  or  the  beginning 
of  AuguA,  are  for  the  moft  part  catchcd  with  a  hobby, 
after  th^  followiDg  manner  :  ' 

Go  out  in  a  dewy  morning  on  the  fide  of  fome  hills, 
which  lie  oppofitc  to  the  rifing  i'un,  where  they  moft 
xifualiy  frequent ;  then  furround  them  two  or  three 
timei  with  the  hawk  upon  the  fift,  and  make  him 
hover  when  you  come  indiflrerent  near :  whereupon 
they  will  lie  till  you  clap  a  little  net  o^er  them,  which 
you  arc  to  carry  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick. 
■  Or  elfe  if  three  or  four  perfons  go  out  together,  and 
take  a  net  made  in  the  form  of  thofe  ufed  for  par- 
tridges, when  you  go  with  a  fetting-dog,  only  the 
mefties  muft  be  fmaller ;  and  then  your  hawk  to  the 
lark  wHl  be  like  a  fetting-dog  to  partridges,  fo  that 
with  fuch  a  ntt  you  may  take  the  whole  flock  at  the 
draught :  for  thefe  larks  keep  company  with  their 
young  ones  till  flight  time,  and  then  they  piirt. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
iltig  frtfemly,  yet  laft.  but  a  little  time  in  fong,  for  they 
iittmWiiat«!y  fall  to  moulting,  which  if  they  wirhfland, 
they  Cdmnionly  prove  very  fweet  fong  birds,  but  not  fo 
hvilh  as  tliofe  that  are  taken  in  the  fpring  ;  they  are 
alfo* commonly  very  familiar. 

Such  as  arc  taken  at  flight,  arc  brave,  ftrong, 
f])r%l3*]y,  flraight  birds,  but  do  not  ufually  fing  till  after 
Chriftmas.  *    . 

*  Thofe  taken  in  January  and  February,  fing  within 
two  of  three  d;iy«,  or  a  week  at  the  fartheft,  if  good 
conditioned  j  and  thefe  laft  commonly  prove  the  beft, 
as  being  taken  m  full  flomach. 

As  for  the  ordering  of  wood-larks,,  you  muft  have 
a.  cage  with  two  pans,  one  for  mixed  meat,  and  ano- 
ther for  oatifieaV'and  hcmpfced  :  boil  an  egg  hard,  and 
•^hc  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  white  loaf,   and  as  much 


hempfeed   a^  bread  ;  chop  the  egg  vcrjP;  f/nall,.  and 
crumble  the  brea'd  and  it  together,  aii^  thon  pouml 
the  hempfeed  likewife  very  fliarp  in  a  inortai\  or  brutfe 
)c  with' a  rolling-pin,  and  mingle  all  together^  and  ke«i>- 
it  for  ufe. 

Strew  fine  red  gravel  at  the  bottpfn  of  tht  pige,  and 
renew  it  every  week  at  fartheft  ;  othcrwife  thQ  lark  willj- 
clog  his  feet, with  his  dung,  ^nd  will  jtiot,take  half  that 
delight  in  bimfclf  5,  for  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pleafure^ 
in  baflcing  himfelf  in  faud,  which  if  he  has  not  pretty  - 
often,  he  will  grow  loufy,  and  if  he  does  fo,  ieldo^i,  i£) 
ever,  comes  to  good. 

The  perch  alto,  in  the  cage  muft  be  lined  with  grecnt*. 
bays,4inler9  you  make  a  percli  of  o^at,  which  thefe  larks 
do  take  great  delight  fn. 

But  if  he  be  wild  when  fir  ft  taken,  keep  him  three 
or  four  days  without  company  till  he.  begins  to  cat  hi$j 
meat ;  and  becaufe  fometimes  they  do  not  find  the  pan 
till  near  famiihed,  ftrcw  hempfeed  and  oatmeal  upon  the 
fand.  ,  "   . 

How  tc  know  a  Cock  Wo9i*lark  ftoni  a  Hen.  ■* 

1 .  This  may  be  done  byithe  loudncfs  and  length  of 
his  call. 

2.  By  the  tallncfs  of-h is  walking  about  the  cage. 

3.  The  doubling  of- his  notes  in  the  evening,  which  is 
called  cuddling,  as  if  he  was  going  to  rooft  ;  but  if  you 
hear  him  fing  ftrong  you  cannot  be  deceived,  for^cns* 
will  fing  hut  Jittle.  '  ^^^''    '^'^  . 

The  Difehfes  incident  to  ffoid-farts,  *    ^ 

They  arc  tender  birds  if  they  are  not  rightly  ordered* 
b^utwhen  well  managed  have  been  kept  fix  or  fevcn  yeirs 
with  much  pleafure,  finging  better  and  better  every 
year,  and  at  laft 'have  fung  real  variety  of  notes,  even  to 
admiration. 

The  particular  diftempcrs  wood-Jarks  are  fubjeft  to,, 
are,  the  cramp,  giddinefs  in  the  head,  and  to^be  verf 
louiy  5  for  though  they  are  not  fubjcft  to  it  when  they 
are  abroad,  in  cold  weather,  yet  they  have  a  variety  of 
motion,  as  flyiog  and  running,  which  they  have  not  in 
a  cage. 

And  befides,  if  the  gravel  in  their  cagd  bcrnot  often 
renewed,  their  dung  wiil  clog  their  feet,  bcni|n)ixthetn, 
and  caufc  the  cramp. 

To  WORK  A  Horse  J  is  to  eocercife  him  at  pace, 
trot,  or  gallop,,  and  ride  him  at  the  rrtanage.  « 

To  work  a  horfe  upon  volts,  or  head  and  haunchfei' 
in,  or  between  two  heels,  is  to  pafi'age  him,  or  i^ake' 
him  go  fideways  upon  two  parallel  lines* 

\VORMS  IN  Dogs,  /t  11  fpaniels  have  certain  ftringsf 
under  their  tongues,  by  moft  called  a  worm  •,  this  muft 
be  taken  out  when  they  are  about  two  months  old,  with 
the  help  of  a  ftiarp  knife  to  flit  it,  and  a  ihoeniaker's 
awl  to  faife  it  up ;  yoi»  muft  be  careful  to  take  all  0ur^ 
or  clfe  your  labour  is  to  little  purpofe;  for  till  thi^; 
he  will  be  hardly  ever  fat  and  riffht,  »  the  yiormtxt 
flring  will  grow  foul  and  troubiefeme,  find  hinder  his 
reft  and  eating.  ^      jgitized  by  VJ^^V  IV^ 

WORMS  IN  Spaniels  are-  foraetimcs  bredOh  a 
3  Z.  wound. 
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wouni,  after  a  dog  has  T}ecn  hurt ;  efpecially  if  it  be 
in  a  place  where  the  dog  cannot  come  at  the  place  to 
lick  it;  fdr  if  he  can,  it  will  need  no  other  cure. 

For  the  Cure:  Take  powder  of  matre-filva  dried  in 
ah  Qi^en»  or  m  the  fun,  and  ftrew  it  on  the  affe£led 
part,  when  little  worms  have  been  bred  in  the  wound, 
becaufe  thtf  will  not  only  much  retard  the  healing  of 
it^  but  alfo  make  it  grow  worfe. 

To  remedy  whkh,  put  a  little  ivy  into  the  wound, 
and  let  it  remain  in  it  a  whole  day,  then  wafh  the  part 
with  white  wine,  and  anoint  it  with  an  ointment  made 
<^  ba£on-greafe|  oil  of  earth-worms,  and  rud. 

If  a  fpaniel  be  troubled  with  worms  within  his  body, 
^ve  him  the  yolk  oif  an  egg,  with  two  fcruples  of  faff- 
ron  in  a  morning  fafting,  and  keep  him  failing  till  the 
next  thorning. 

Of  Wwrms  breeding  in  tht  Hurts  and  mangy  Parts  of 
Spaniels* 

Thefe  worms  obftruft  the  cure,  either  of  wounds  or 
mange,  and  caufe  them  either  to  continue  at  a  ftay,  or 
to  grow  ^\)th  and  worfe. 

To  remove  this  ob{lru£Uon^  put  the  gum  of  ivy  into 
the  woun4>  and  let  it  remain  there  a  day  or  two,  wa(h« 
ing  the  wound  with  wine^  and  afterwards  anoint  it  with 
bacon-greafe,  oil  of  earth-worms,  and  rue. 
,  The  powder  of  wild  cucumbers  is  alfo  very  good  to 
Ifiil  thefe  worms,  and  will  prove  a  great  corrofivc  in 
eating  .away  the  dead  flefh^^  and  increasing  the  good. 

If  the  worms  be  within  the  body,  you  vAu^  deflioy 
them  in  the  following  manner  : 

Cauftf  the  fpaniel,  fafting,  either  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  to  eat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  two  fcruples  of 
faffiron  pulverized,  and  make  a  confeflion  with 
the  fame  egg,  and  keep  him  fafting  afterwards  till 
Bight, 

Af  A  fpaniel  be  hurt  in  a  place  where  he  can  come  to 
lick  his  wound  with  his  tongue,  he  will  need  no  other 
ipnedy*,  and  that  will  be  his  beft  furgeon  :  but  when 
he  cannot  do  that,  then  fuch  wounds  as  are  not  venom- 
ous, may  be  cured  with  the  powder  of  matrefilva,  dried 
either  in  an  avea,  or  in  rhe  fun. 

If  the  wound  be  the  bite  of  a  fox,  anoint  it  with  oil, 
wherein  earth-worms  and  rue  have  been  boiled  together. 

If  by  a  mad^dog,  let  him  lap  twice  or  thrice  of  the 
broth  of  germander,  and  eat  the  germander  boiled. 

Others  pierce  the  fkin  of  his  neck  with  a  hot  iron 
j)ift  betwixt  his  ears,  fo  that  the  fire  may  touch  both 
lides  of  the  hole  made:  and  afterwards  plucking  up 
the  fkin  of  the  dog's  fhouldeis  and  danks,  backwards,' 
^(uii  it  through  witli  a  hot  iron  in  like  manner,  and 
b  V  giving  the  venom  this  vent  is  a  ready  way  to  cure 

WORMS  IN  HoR5E^ :  are  produced  from  raw  and 
J^ijigeft^d  humours.     To  cure  : 

1  ak^  antimony  iii  fifie  powder  a  quarter  of  a  pound^ 
of  qufckfdver  announce;  boil  tbem  in  two  pailfuls  of 
^watcr  qill  it,cpmcito  orkt  and  a  half>  of  which  mix  half  a 
];)^U^LJyich  a^  fQ^cli  water,  as  the  horfe  will  drink,  hav- 
ing ^rft  ftrained  it„  af4  fo  coatinue  till  he  drinks  tlie 
whole.     See  BoTTS,  {^c. 

Mr;LAV^MNG8,  ioi  bis  Trcatife^  fays,  «^Thc  only 


peculiar  fy.nptom  of  worms,  is  the  horfe't  rubbing  hit 
tail  often,  without  any  apparent  humour,  or  eruption: 
the  general  fi^ns  are  Umilar  to  thofe  which  denote  grip- 
ing  pains.  \  arther,  a  horfe  troubled  with  worms  will 
eat  heartily,  and  yet  be  always  lean,  ahdout  of  condition, 
his  coat  ftaring  as  if  furfeited ;  a  fickly  palenefs  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  and  cadaverous  fmell ;  he  will  be 
tucked  up  in  his  flanks,  and  occafionally  heave  much, 
turning  his  head  now  and  then  towards  them,  and  ftrik- 
ing  his  belly  with  his  hinder  feet.  The  dung  wilt  be  often 
mixed  with  a  yellowiih  matter,  like  melted  fulphur,  or 
be  otherwife  difcoloured,  foul,  and  fetid.  Worms,  and 
the  flimy  fpawn  of  them,  will  be  fomctimes  eje£led,  but 
not  always. 

«  The  remote  caufe  of  worms  is  a  coHuvies  of  indl- 
gefted  matter.which,  for  want  of  timely  evacuants,  putre^ 
nes  \  or  a  natural  predifpofition  in  the  animal  fluids  to 
putrefaiStron. 

**  In  the  cure  mercurials  alone  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  as  ih  proper  hands  they  are  perfectly  fafe,  even  for 
human  infants,  it  is  truly  unprofitable  trouble  to  ufe  a  ly 
other  means.  Riverius  £iys,  that  oil  will  fuflxKrate  all 
kinds  of  worms ;  if  fo,  it  farely  deferves  notice  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

"  Oil  dyfter.   Prepare  a  ftrong  decodlion,  or  infuflon, 
in  boiling  water,  of  tobacco,  (avin,  wormwood,  rue, 
garlic,  ami  coralline,  if  the  latter  can  be  procured ;  to 
one  pint  of  this  add  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  injed  the 
mixture,  blood  warm,  the  laft  thing  at  night.     Repeat 
it  or  not,  at  difcretion,  at  two  o'clock  next  day  ;  and  at 
night  give  the  horfe  two  drachms  of  calomel,  in  very  fine 
powder,  made  up  with  cordial  ballj  or,  for  want  of  that, 
with  powdered  aimifeeds,  and  a  little  ginger  and  oil  \ 
or  with  diapente*    In  the  morning  give  him   a  purge 
with  fine  aloes,  jalap,  and  myrrh,  balled  up  with  hard 
foap  and  red^ified  oil  of  amber,  mild  or  ftrong  accord* 
in^  to  circumftances,  particularly  with  relation  to  the 
efftSs  of  the  clyftcrs  ai^l  the  mercury.     This  phyfic 
being  repeated  every  ten  days,  with  the  clyfters  inter- 
mediately at  pleafure ;  the  courfe  will  eradicate  and  (weep 
away  the  whole  generation  of  worms,  together  with  that 
collection  of  foul  materials  of  which  they  are  made.    If 
the  calomel  fhould  be  found  too  mild,  the  more  powerful 
preparations  of  mercury  may  be  fuhftituted,asdiagridium 
or  turbith ;  fcammony  alfo  is  very  efficacious.     Clothe 
well,  and  beware  of  cold.     Should   the  fubje<£l  be  too 
much  reduced,  and  the  powers  of  the  ftomach  debilitated 
by  the  neceflary  force  of  thofe  powerful  fpecifics,  recruit 
with  bark,  bitters,  and  fleel ;  or  two  drachms  to  half  an 
ounce   fteel  filings,  in  the  corn,  for  fome  weeks ;  or 
grafs.     Where  the  time  and  aneudance  cannot  be?  fpared 
for  the  above  regular  courfe,  it  has  always  been  ufiial  to 
give  worm- powders,  or  other  alteratives,  in  the  jiorfc's 
feeds  \  and  aethiops  has  been  the  common  verau£Mge 
bafis  from  the  earlieft  daj'S  of  Gibson;"    Mr.  I»AW* 
RENCE  recommends^  trial  of  alkalized  or  calcined  mer- 
cury, half  a  drachm,  to  a  draclim  of  which,  fiqdy  pow- 
dered, may  be  given  every  other  day,  mi;ced  up  with  a, 
large  fpoonful  of  powdered  guaiacum,  tqirmeric,-  and 
anni feeds,  and  continued  a   fortnight  t<;^,a  ai6nth,  the 
ufual  care  being  taken  of  cold,  and  wari^i  water  given  if 
poflxbfe;,  the  clyfters  alfo  may  be  iifi^d.'    'i*bit  omAsA 
is  very  fuitablc  tor  draught  horfesu'        ^  r^r^n       ■    • 
•Digitized  by  VjiJ-iJviccord* 
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^According  to  the  old  ferriers,  there  are  four  difFerent 
fpecies  of  worm  generated  in  the  body  of  a  horfe. 
•*  Little  (hort  worms,  with  great  red  heads,  and  long 
fmall  white  tails,  called  botts.  Short  thick  worms 
with  black  hard  heads,  all  of  a  bignefs,  like  a  man's 
finger,  called  truncheons.  Worms  from  fix  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  which 
are— therotundi,  or  earth-worms;  and  red  maw -worms, 
refembling  wood  lice,  but  with  fewer  feet,  having 
thick,  fhort,  (harp  heads,  velveted  on  the  back  like  a 
bat,  and  made  up  of  feveral  folds."  Thefe  laft,  it  is 
aiTerted,  will  perforate  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe,  and  kill 
him :  but  it  is  not  vet  determined,  whether  worms  can 
really  exift  in  the  ftomach  of  a  living  animal ;  that  they 
are  found  there  after  death  every  one  knows ;  but 
Br  acken  thinks  it  probable  they  make  their  way  diither 
from  the  duodenum^  after  the  vital  fun£Hons  have 
ceafed. 

WORMING ;  or  the  taking  away  the  nerve  from 
under  the  tongue  of  a  dog,  has  been  vulgarly  fuppofed 
to  prevent  him  from  ever  biting,  if  he  (hould  grow  mad. 
Worming  is  often  done  to  br^  young  puppies  from 
gnawing  every  thing  that  fells  in  their  way,  and  it  is 
often  fuccefsful,  not  from  any  occult  quality  in  the 
nerve  taken  away,  but  from  the  operation  making  the 
mouth  fore. 

VVORM-CHOLIC.  Adiftemper  in  horfes,  occa- 
fioncd  by  broad,  thick,  and  (hort  worms,  or  truncheons, 
like  little  beans,  of  a  reddifh  ailour,  which  fometimes 
bring  violent  cholic  pains  upon  the  poT  beaft:  they 
gnaw  the  guts,  and  fometimes  eat  h<  les  through  the 
maw,  which  kills  the  horfe.  The  voiding  red  worms 
along  with  the  excrements,  is  a  fign  of  this  diftemper, 
for  long  white  ones  feldom  gripe  a  horfe:  fo  are  his 
biting  his  flanks,  or  his  belly,  in  the  extremity  of  the 
pain,  or  tearing  of  his  ikin,  and  then  turning  his  head 
;nd  looking  upon  his  belly;  you  alfo  find  him  fweat  all 
over,  frequently  throwing  himfelf  down,  and  ftart  up 
again,  with  other  uncommon  poftures :  feveral  remedies 
are  fet  down  for  this  diftemper,  but  that  which  follows 
being  juftly  reputed  a  fpecific  for  Ais  and  ether  horle 
cholics,  it  is  neceflary  it  (hould  be  inferted. 

Take  I'oots  of  ma(rcrwort,  leaves  and  roots  of  radi(hes, 

Sreat  centaury  and  tanfy,  of  each  half  a  pound,  all 
ricd  in  the  fummer  fun,  or  moder<»te  heat  of  an  oven 
in  winter  i  half  as  much  of  each  oi  thefe^  viz.  ger- 
mander roots,  angelica  and  elecampane,  all  dried  in 
the  (hade,  fea  mofs,  and  liver  of  aloes,  of  each  two 
ounces  i  of  galangal,  nutmeg,  and  fal  prunella,  one 
ounce  each;  they  muft  all  be  pounded  apart,  then 
mi)^ed  and  kept  in  a  leather  bag,  or  glafs  bottle  ftopped 
up  clofe :  the  dofe,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  horfe, 
muft  be  from  one  ounce  to  two  ounces  and  a  half,  to  be 
mixed  with  three  or  four  drachms  of  old  treacle,  or  an 
ounce  of  diateflerort  or  mithridate,  and  civen  in  a  pint 
of  white  wine;  after  which  the  hoifc  muft  be  walked  in 
his  clothes. 

If  you  fufpe£t  worms,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this 
fpecific  powder,^  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  mercurius 
iulcisy  will  infallibly  kill  them;  aiid  therefore  an  ounce 
of  fpecific  powder  may  be  niixed  with  as  much  aloes, 
three  drachnns  of  c9/^ii//f//Vi',  as  much  agaric,  and  half 
m  ounce  of  turbitb,  giving  him  the  whole  in  a  quart  of 


white  wine,  with  a  qu.jrtcr  of  a  pint  of  the  gall  of  M  * 
ox,  covering  him  after  it,  and  walking  him  for  a  quar-  • 
terof  an  hour;  'tfs  trile,  this  will  at  once  both  purge 
and   kill   the   worms,  though  it  is   only  fit  for   great 
eaters,  and  that  about  two  or  three  days  after  the  choIi« 
fit  is  over. 

[f  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  worms  or  breaking  out^ 
take  a  handful  of  box -leaves,  and  having  dried  them, 
]>ound  them  to   powder,  and  mix  them  with  the  fame 
quantity,  of  fulphur   in   powder;    and  after   the  horfe  . 
comes  in  from  hunting,  or  any   hard  labour,  rub  bim  , 
well  and  dre<"s  him,  and  let  him  ftand   a   good  while 
upon  the  bridle,  and  let  the  firft  meat  you  give  him  be.r 
a  handful  or  two  of  well  fifted  oats,  and  a  good  quaniiify 
of  this  powder  fprink led  among  them. 

But  you  muft  do  this  with  that  cautioufnefs,  that  the 
horfe  may  not  take  a  diftafte  ta  his  meat  on  that 
account.  .  - 

Or  take  hepatic  abes  about  five  drachms,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  make  it  up  into  pills  virith  fre(h  butter, 
and  give  the  horfe  in  ale-wort,  a  horn  full  of  VMtft  to 
every  pill:  let  him  have  three  of  them.   Or 

Take  leaves  of  favin,  and  mix  them  well  with  hoiiey 
and  fre(h  butter,  and  making  this  mafs  into  two  or 
three  balls  or  pilh,  give  them  the  horfe  with  a  horn  of 
ftrong  beer  after  each  ball. 

WORMS  FOR  Akolikg;  iretheafli-grub^amilk- 
whke  worm  with  a  red  head,  an  i  may  be  had  at  any 
time  from  AJichaelmas  till  June:.  It  is  to  be  found  * 
under  the  b.irk  of  an  oak,  a(h,  alder,  or  birch,  if  tlidy 
lie  a  year  after  they  have  been  cut  down.  You  may 
like  wife  find  it  in  the  body  of  a  rotten  alder,  if  you 
break  it  with  an  axe;  as  alfo  under  the  hark  of  v. 
decayed  ftump  of  a  tree.  It  is  alfo  a  giK)d  biit  iac  i- 
grayling,  chub,  roach,  and  dace.  ^t        '^^' 

The  brandling,  gilt-tail,*  and  red  wornv,  ^arc  cjdlHho 
be  found  in  eld  dunghills,  or  the  rotten  earth  near 
them,  but  the  beft  are  found  in  tanners'  yards  under  the 
heaps  of  bark  which  they  throw  out  after  they  have 
done  with  it:  the  brandling  is  moft  readily  met  Vvith  in. 
hog's  dung.  Thefe  are  good  bate  for  trout,  gtayliAg^ 
falmon-fmelts,  gudgeons,  perch,  tench,  and  brtaoi,,  or 
any  fifti  that  takes  a  worm. 

The  clap-bait,  or  bott,  is  found  under  cow-dung, 
and  is  like  a  gentle,  but  bigger.  You  muft  feek  for  it 
only  on  land  that  is  light  and  fandy,  for  it  is  much 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  earth-bob,  and  may  be 
kept  in  wet  mofs  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  an  excel* 
lent  bait  for  a  trout,  but  almoft  every  other  fi(h  will 
take  it. 

The  cad-bait,  caddis-worm,  and  ftraw-worm,  are 
only  different  names  for  the  fame  bait.  They  are  found 
in  pits,  ponds,  brooks,  and  ditches,  and  are  covered  with 
hufks  of  fticks,  ftraws,  or  ruflies,  and  ftones.  Tbofe 
with  ilones  or  gravel  hufks  are  peculiar  to  brooks,  and 
thofe  with  ftraw  and  ru(hes  to  ponds,  and  all  the  three 
forts  may  be  found  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  They 
are  very  good  baits  for  trouts,  grayling,  carp,  tench, 
bream,  chub,  roach,  dace,  falmoR  fmelts^  and  bleak. 
The  green  fort  are  found  in  March^  the  )rellorw  in  May^ 
and  a  third  fort  mJiuguft.  Thofe  covered  with  ruflies 
are  always  green,  and  thofe  with  ftone  huiiks  ufually 
ycUow  all  the  feafon.  .^.      . ,    _  ^.  _.  __ 

■  3Z  2''9'^^^^^y^^^^^bout 
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'  Ab<)utaw3ak  or  nine  d^ys  in  M.jy  c.iJ-baife  fiihing 
coniefi  in  feafon;  which  is  the  firft  biit  t.j  be  tifed  in  a 
itiorning,  and  may  be  continu:rd  to  the  middle  of  the 
day.  .  ► 

It  isanexcw-Ucnt  b:iit  till  the  middle  of  7*/^r,  and  is 
to  be  ufed  with  a  hook  leaded  on  the  (ha.ik,  and  th^ 
cad  bait  drawn  on  to  the  top  of  it.  J  t  will  take  in  deep 
waters  as  w.ll  as  in  ft  reams,  by  moving  it  up  and 
down  about  nine  inches  or  a  fojt  from  the  bottom; 
this  is  .commonly  called  fink  and  davy.  There  is  an- 
other method  of  fithing  with  caJ  bait,  at  n^id-\vat^.*r^ 
but. then  you  muft  put  a  cannon-fly  at  ihe  point  of  your 
hook.- 

This  bait  is  a  good  bottom -bait»^' if  the  w-iter  be 
clear:  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  v/.>rin  at  leait  three 
degrees  to  one,  becaUe  all  forts  pf  pojl  fiOi,  an  J  even 
the  eel,  'are  great  J.^vers  of  it. 

The  earrh-bob,  or  white- grub,  h  a  worm  with  a  red 
ha*d,  as  big  as  twf»  maggots,  an  J  .is  fo't  -and  full  of 
whitifli'  gub&;  itjJs  found  i'n  a  fandy  light-foil,  and  may 
bc^gatibafrednafterithe  plough,  when  the  Und  is  fid}  bro!j:e 
vp  from  grazing.  You  may  kn'»w  in  wh'4t  grouiid  to 
find. them  by  thi  crows,  for  they  will  follow  ttvj  plough 
very  dofe  where  thcfe  worms  are  to  be  met  with.  This 
is  chiefly  a  wintei;-bait,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
10  the  middle  of  April,  and  is  proper  for  chub,  roach, 
dice,  bream,  tench,  carp,  trout,  and  falmon-fmelts. 
They  are  to  be  kept  in  a  vcfiel  clofe  flrpped  with  a  fvf- 
ficrejit  quantity  of  thj  earth  they  were  bred  in,  and  they 
will  i>e  ready  for  ufc  all  the  winter.  From  this  bait 
3rifc8  the  M/iy  fly.  » 

iThe  flag-worm,  or  dock -worm,  are  found  in  the 
lioots, of  flags  that- grow' on  the  brink  of  an  old  pond. 
Wheil  you  teive^ pulled' up  the  root,  you  will  find  among, 
the  fibres  pf  it  roddjfh  or  yellowifti  cafes;  thefe  yoa 
nuHKopeniSkvUh  a  pin,  and  you/will  find  a  fmall  worm 
longer  .and  (IcBderer  tlian  a  genib,  with  a  red'h;rad,  a. 
palifti  body,  and  rows  of  feet  all  down  the  belly.  Ttiis  is 
aq  exceeding  good  bait  for  grayling,  tench,  bream>  carp, 
reach  and  dace, ' 

^fThe  bb  worm,  dew- worm,  gird?n-worm,  or  twat-' 
cbftl^.as.  differeiuly  called,  is  a  proper  bait  for  falnion, 
trout,  chub,  barbel,  and  eels  of  tae  largcil  fize.  It  is  to 
hft  found  m  gardens,  or  ch*irch^-yarc6,  by  the  };clp  of  a 
lanthcrnv  late  in  a  fumm;?r's  evening.  In  great, 
tiaxights,  when  they  do  rvot  appear,  p^ur  :he  juice  of 
walnvt  tree  leaves*,  ^ix(d  with  a.  litUe  .water  and  fait, 
i»tQ-  their  holes,  and  it  will  drive  them  out  of  the 
gi30Qnd^ 

The  marfli-worm  is  got  out  of  marfh-ground  on  the 
boufcy  of  rivers,  and.isof.a  bluilh  colour:  U  is-  a  likely 
bait  for  Cilmon-fmelts,  gudgeon,  grayling,  trout,  p.rch,. 
bream,  and  ikninders,  in  March,.  April,  and  September, 
though  they  ufe  it  from  Ctfndkmas  ^iiil  Michaelmas  [^ refer - 
ably  to  any  other. 

^'fhe  tag- tad  is  of  a  pale  flefti. colour,  with  a  yellow 
tag  on  his  tail  almott  half  an  inch  long;,  tliey  are 
found  in  marled  land,  or.  meadows,,  after  a  mower 
of  ratn,  and  are  a  good  bait  for  a  trout,  if  yovi 
aHgle  for  thera  after  the  water,  is^  difcoloured  with 
rain. 
,And  here  you  muft  obfervc,  that  all  worms  ihoi^d  be 


well  fcourcd  in^  mDfs  that  has  been  well  wafhed  and 
cleanfed  from  all  dirt  and  filth  ;  after  it  is  wrung  very, 
dry,  both  the  mofs  anJ  the  worms  fliould  be  put  into  an, 
earthen  pot  clofe  flopped,  that  they  may  not  crawl  out. 
This  pot  fhould  ftand  cod  In  fummer,  and  the  mofs  be 
changed  every  fourth  day;  but  in  winter  it  fliould  ftaid. 
warm,  and  if  you  change  die  mpfs  once  a  we^k  it  will  be 
fufficien\ 

HefiJes  thefe  .worms  thit  are  jto  be  found  in  the  earth,, 
there  are  others  which  breed  upon  different  herbs  and. 
trees,  which  afterwards  become  flies.  The  principal  of 
thefe  arc,  the  pJmer-worm,  the  crabcree-worra,. 
aiid  t'lc  caterpillar.  Thefe  are  to  be  kept  in  lirtlej 
bcixes,  wich  holes  to  bt  in  the  air,  and  they  miift  Be  iz\. 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  on  which  they  were  found.. 
Tliey  are  good  baits  for  trout,  chub,  grayii»)g,  roacli,  audj 

Ail  forts  of  v/orms  are  better  for  being  kept,  except. 
•earth -hobs;  and  in  cafe  you  have  npt  been  ^o  providcnr, 
then  the  way  to  cleanfe  and  fcour  them  quickly.,  is  to  lay. 
them  all  pight  in  water^  if  they  are  Ipb- worms,  and  th^.^iu 
put  them  into  your  bag  with  fennel:  but' you  muil  not 
put  your  brandlings  above  an  hour  in  water,  and  then 
put  them  into  /ennel,  for  fudden  ufc;  but  if  you  have 
time,  and  propofe  to  keep  them  long,  then  they  are  b-ft 
preferved  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  good  ftore  of  mofs,. 
which  is  to  be  freOi  (bifted  ev©ry  three  or  four  days 
in  fummer,  and  every  week  or  eight  days^  in  winter,  or 
at  I.aft  the  m©ss  taken  from  them,  cledn  wofhed,  and 
wrung  between  your  hands  till  dry,  and  then  put  it  to. 
them  again  ;  and  when  your  worm,  cfpeclally  the  brand- 
ling, begins  to  be  fick#  drop  about  a  Ipponful  of  milk 
or  crcanx  upon  the  mofs ;  and  note,  that  when .  the  knot, , 
which- is  neac  the  middle  of  the  brandling,   begins  i*>. 
fwell,  he  is  fick,  and^  if  care  is  not  taken,  will  die*  ,  If 
you   want  to  fcour  worms  in,  a  littje  tjme,  put  them, 
about  an  hour  in. grains  and  blood i  then  put* them  into, 
clean  mofs»     Gilt- tails -are  fooner  fcoUred  by  putting 
them  in  a  ^woollen,  bag,  and  keeping  them  in  your  waift- 
^oac  pocket.     5rc  Fishing. 

WORMS.      If  you   fprinklc.  on   the    ejirth    water 
wherein  the  feeds  and  leaves  of  hemp  have  been  fodden^. 
it  will  bring  them  out.     The  roots  bpth  of  crafs  an'd^ 
corn   arc  cjgerly  devoured  by.worm.s,  efpsc'taily  \vhe;i 
the  com  firfl  b:'gins  tg  fhoor..'  They.may,be  kilTed  with* 
fea- water   fprinkkd  on  the  ground,  or  with    fJt   ^x\^ . 
water  made  into  brine.     Some  affirm  that  foot  ft  re  wed, 
on  the  ground  will  kill  thcnx;  while  othprs  give  -the  pr;j-" 
fercncc  to  lime  ajid  chalk  for  that  purpofe.     Green  w^l- 
nut-hufKs  rubbed  on  a  brick,  or  tiU,  and  held  4t  the  bo> 
torn  or  a  pail  of  water  till  it  is  become  bjcter;  this  \v,^-. 
ter,  being  fprinkied  on  the  ground;  brings  the  worms. 
QUt  in    a  very  fliort  time,     if  your  garden^  is  infefted; 
with  worms,  water  your  bed?  with  ibe  brine  of  f.rlr 
meat,  or  with  a  ftrong  lixivium  made  ofaQiep.*     Some 
people  lay  lime  or  a(hvs  about  the  pUnt,  ajid  neither- 
worms  nor  fnails   will  come   near   it.     Others  fmoke 
their  holes  with  cow  dung;  .or  ki.ll  them  by  fprinkJing 
mother  of  oil  on  their  holes.      The  moft  proper  time  to 
pick  them  up  is  in  the  evening,  or  after  confiderable  • 
raii).     To  get  them  out^  ujcc  a  fork  with  hvo  pfoagst 
flick  it. in  the  ground,  an3Aake  it  W.ell^  npjqrniijjg  and! 
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^w^mng  are  the  hz&  times  for  doing  this.  T6  prefcf  ve 
apple  trees  from  worms,  lay  fea-oiiioa  about  the  rp^tSt 
If  they  come  iwrturally,  bull's  gall,  or  horfodung^  min- 
gkd  with  urine,  and  poured  to  the  roots,  deftroys  them: 
but  if  they  arc  hard  to  dillroy,  dig  in^o  the  b.\rk  with  a 
brafs  pin,  or  fuch  kind  of.  tool,  till  the  point  takes  upon 
the  worms,  and  drives  them  away.;  b#tt  where  there  is  a 
place  ulcerated,  ftop  it  with  cow  duog.  If  you  rub 
your  diefts.  of  drawers  aod  oth?r.  wooden  furniture, 
with  linfeed  oil,  or  with  wormwood,  rue,  and  other  bit- 
ter heibs,  it  will  preferve  them  from  the  wprm ;  and 
all  wooden  houfehold  furniture  that  is  rubbed  with  the 
lees  of.linf^cd  oil,. and  paliihsd,  wiU  mafce  theb^ticpap, 
p.arajjcp*  ■  . 

WOUNDS*  Dogs  as  well  as  uth«r  animaUiDay  be 
wounded  feveral  ways,  and  for  a  general  cure,  take  the 
JAiice  of  redcoltfwort,  fqueeze  it  \ntjo  the  wounJ,  and  it 
will  cure  the  animal  Jn  a  few  d^'s^^  thdfe  dpgs  that  hunt 
the  wild  boar  are  very  uibjeft^to  be  wouaded,  and  there*> 
fore  it  is  very  neceflary  they  fliouid  hi.  readily  dr«?ffed; 
they  are  commonly  wounded. in  the  bef^y,;  but  piovided 
the  fam*i  be  only  ripped,  though  the,  guts  come  out,  if 
imhurtr  thtfy.are  eafily. cured  by  a  dextrous^  manj  who  is 
gently  \o  pMt  the  guts  in  with  his  hand,  which  ought  to 
be  clean  waftied  before,  and  anointed  with  oil  of  olLv^Sii 
or  fomc- good teiwkr. fat  :.t you  ihould  put  a  fmall  flice  of 
bacon  in  the  wound^  and  few  it  up  with  a  furgeon's 
ncedle,.and  fine  white  thread,  twifted  and  knotted  at  the 
ends,  that  it  may-not  flip,  and  to  prevent  its  foon  rotting; 
th^e  fame  may  alfo  bedone  by-othenplacesy^nd  the.  wound 
muft  alv^ay$  be  kept  moiQ,  that  the  dog  may  lickJt, 
which  is  the  heft  and  moft  fovcrcign  oincinent  of 
aJl :  the  .point  of  the  needle .  ought  to  he  fquare, 
and  the  r^ft  ro^ind;  Jog  kctp.rs  ought  always  to 
be  furniiU^d   with  them,  as  well,  as  good  thtead  and 

It  often  happens  that  dogs-are.  hupt*  by  wild  boars,  .in 
tunning  over  their  bodies,  though  they  have  not  injured 
ihem  with  their  tuibes; .  thi^  animal,  which  is  heavy, 
.fcxnptimes.br^l^^  pneoAibcir  rib$,  or  at  lea  It:  pule  them 
ojut ;  in  this  cafe  take  Q^re  to  fsrt  them  :  but  if  there  be 
a.bruifc  or  hun,  take  hm^^hiten  root,  the  pUifter  of  mcl- 
lijot,  pitch,  or  gum,  oil  o(  roles,  an  -equal  quajitity  of 
.each,  n>ix .all  together',  fprcad  it  on  a  Jiaen  cloth,  and 
vj)\csi  you  have  cut. oil'  the.  havt  oa  the  place  afteftcd, 
apply  the  pUiUer  to  it  as  hot  as  he  can  endurtJ  it: 
but  i\\  S/3wy  and  PieumGnt  the y^ prepare  a  fovereign  re- 
^nedy,':calkd  Bt:npui^  uhkh  th-y  take  frtnti  Lie,  a  plaif- 
ter  made  of*  which,  will  not  rail,  oft  liH  the  cure  is 
perfei^cd. 

WOUNDS..  Hurts,  mcntiooed  her*  as  they,  relate 
to  horfes?  which  are  fuch  fcrviceable  creaturjes  to  man- 
kkind.  Horfes  receive  burts^f^veral  ways,  ami  in  feveral 
parfs.pflhe  body,  and  it  is  neceflary.  the  methods  > of 
curing  thtm  ftiould  be  here  fee  down.  If  a  horfe  re,- 
>3^ves  a  wound  with  the  fhot  of  giu^powder,  the  farrier, 
in  order  Ijo^^^^rc  it,  m^{tiirft  ie^rch  if  the  bullet  be. in 
ibc  wound  1  iC  (b,  l^thifi.tafe^  if^pH^  with  an  inftcument 
made.for  that  purpolei'  bwt  irfj  cafe  it  cannot  be  got  out, 
patience  muft  be  b^,  ^r  nature  ic/elf  will,  wear  it  out  of 
it&.own.a(;cord  jwfithout  any  impedjji^ent,  1«^  being  of 
that  nature,  it  wW  iiot  canker :  but  to  kill  .the.  fire,  to 


hini  <kop  fomo'  varniilr  with  a'^featlier  to  the  b:)ttom,  and 
ftop  up  ihc  mouth  of  the  woand  with  fims  fort  of  fla>c 
dipped  Ukewife  in  the  fam^,  then  charge  all  ths  fwollen 
piac^  with  the  following  charge: 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bole  ammoniac,  half  a 
poimd  of  linfeed  oil,  beaten  into  pjwder,  as  m  jch  of 
bqaii  fljw^rs^  andrthrte  on  fjur  e^gs,  (hells  and  all ;  a 
quantity  of  turpentine,  a  quart  of  vi*negar,  which  mingls 
well  together  upon  the  fire,  and  bein|  fomewhat  warmy 
charge  all  the  fore  place  with  part  thereof,  and  clap  a 
cloth  u^oh  it 'to-  keep  the  wound  warm ;  and  fo  continue 
every  diy  for  four  or  five  days  together  •,  but  oi  tha 
fifth,,  fcitv*  off  anointfng  it,  arid  tent  it  at  the  bottorh» 
.with  aijtent. dipped  m. hog's  greafe  and  turpentine  malted 
tog^thei?,  rcnewrng  it  on:e  or  twice  ^wcry  d-xy  till  the 
fire  is  .killed,  which  may  be  perc>iived  by  the  matter  in 
the  wound,  and  falling  down  of  the  fwelling,  for  a» 
long  as  the  fire  has  the  upper  hand,  no^ thick  mitter  wiil 
iffue  out,  but  only  a  thin  yelbwifli  w.ucr,  n'itier  will 
the  fwellin;^  afluage ;  then  take  half  a  pjund  of  turpen- 
tine walbed  in  nine  fjveral  waters,  and  put  three  yolks 
of  eggs,  and^a  little  faiJron  to  it,  tent.it  with  tWs 
ointment,  renewi'jg.  it.  every,  day  .till  the  wound  bi 
whole. 

But  if  the  (hot  be  qylte  through  the. wound,  then  take 
a-  few  weavers  linen  thrumbs  made  very  knotty,  and 
dipping :  them  firft  in  varnith,  draw  them  through  the 
wound,  ruiining  them  up  in  the  wound  at  leaft  iwtce  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  charging*  it  on  either  fide' upon  the 
fiVoUeji  places  with  the  .charge  af^rofud,  till  y.^u.  per- 
ceive the  fire  is  kilLd ;  t'.ien  clap  a  co-Tifortable  pJaifter 
upon  one  of  the  holes,  and  tent  thu  other  avith  a  tent  in 
,the  falve  of  waflisd  tutpcntine,  eggs,  and  fa'fron,  as 
afoFcfaid  • 

But  there  are  fome  farriers  who  are  ufed  to  kill  tho 
fire  with  the  oil  of  cream >  and  to  heal  up  the  wound  . 
with   turpentine,   wax,,  and .  hog's  greafe,   mdtedto-* 
gc^er. 

Or  they   kill   it  with  fnow  water,  and  charge  the 
fwelled   place  with  cream   and    balm   mixed   to^jether, , 
healing  up  the  wound  by  dipping  a  tent  in   the  yolk, 
of   an   egg,    honey,    and    faffron,    well    beaten   toge- 
ther. * 

Others,  in  cafe  of  a  wounded  horfc,  have  rccouffe  to  the  • 
following  pills,  that  carry  in  them  a  wonderful  and  almoft. 
incredible  efficacy  : 

'lake  the  finest  and  clearest  afla-fcetida^  bay-berries  of 
Provence  or  Itijly,  and  cinnibar,  all  in  fins  powder,  of 
each  a  pound,  inco'{x>rate  them  in  a  brafs  mortar^  with  a  . 
fufficieht  qiianiity'of  aqua  vita?,  and  make  up  the  mafs 
into' pills,  each  weighing  fourteen  drachms,  which  muft 
be  laid  in  a  convenient  place  to  dry;  give  two  of  thefe 
piils  to  the  wounded  horfe,  once  in  two  days,  or  once 
every  .day,  it;uil  he  has  taken  eight  or  ten,  according  to  ' 
th?  grtatnefs  of  the  wound,  and  let  him  ftand  bridled  cwo 
hours  before,  and  as  many  after, 

Thefe  pills  pon^ote  the  cure  of  a  wound  by  pu- 
rifyijig  ihc  blood,  refifting  corruption,  and  may  bo 
kept  twenty  years,  without'  any  diminution  of  their 
virtue. 

When  the  wound  feems  to  be  at  a  ftand,  and  yet  docf 
not  appear  foul,  it  requires  medicines  that  are  endued: 
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wiA^  -power  to  make  the  fleflj  grow ;  aiiJ  the  followin|^ 
'powder  is  recommended,  as  ^M?in^  of  extraordinary  utc 
in  this  Cafe:  Take  true  dragon^^blood  and  fine  bole 
ammoiijacy  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  maftich,  olibanum, 
and  farcocdla,  three  drachms  of  each;  aloes,  round 
birtbwort,  and  roots  of  flower .  de  lis,  of  each  a 
drachm  and  ah  hal-',  mixed  and  made  into  powder  \ 
but  the  effed  of  it  will  be  more  powerful  if  mixed 
with  fyrup  of  rofes,  turpentine  or  juice  of  worm- 
wood. 

This  indeed  you  will  find  will  make  the  fle(h  grow 
beyond  expeflation. 

.If  a  detergent  or  cleanfer  be  required,  let  the  follow- 
ing  water  be  ufed^  whidi  may  eafily  be  prepared  thus» 
and  it  is  called  by  farriers,  who  love  to  keep  people  in 
ignorarce,  the  pLigedenk^l  water :  take  two  or  three 
pounds  of  unflacked  lime  newly  mede ;  put  it  into  a  large 
bafbn,of  fine  tin,  and  by  degrees  pour  in  five  quarts  of 
rain  water,  then  fetiing  the  bafon  in  a  convenient  place 
for  two  days,  ftic  the  water  often  ;  after  which  fuffer  the 
lime  to  £all  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  water  by  way  of 
inclination,  ftrain  it  through  brown  paper,  and  to  two 
pints  of  it  add  half  a  pint  of  good  fpirit  of  wine,  an  ounce 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  as  much  corrofive  fublimate 
in  fine  powder;  mix  and  preferve  it  for  ufe  in  a  glafs 
vial. 

If  you  perceive  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in  the 
wound,  or  any  appearance  of  a  gangrene,  add  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  water  an  ounce  of  arfenic,  dimi- 
niihing  the  dofe  proportionably,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Now  having  laid  down  feveral  ufeful  medicines  for 
the  cure  of  wounds,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  propofe 
fome  certain  maxims,  on  which  the  true  way  of  p'-o- 
^eedlng  in  the  cure  is  grounded; 

Firfl,  then,  a  horlc's  wound  muft  be  probed  very 
gently,  and  as  feldom  as  poffible,  by  reafon  his  fle{h  is 
extremely  fubje£l  to  corruption,  and  to  grow  foul  on  the 
leaft  contufton  that  happens. 

Secondly,  the  wound  mud  be  kept  clean,  and  free 
fh>m'  corrupt  fleth,  which  mull  be  confumed  with  pow- 
ders. 

Thirdly,  a  revulfion  muft  be  made  in  the  beginning; 
that  is,  you  mutt  divert  the  courfe  of  the  humours, 
and  prevent  their  falling  upon  the  wound :  bleed- 
ing is  the  bett  revulfion,  for  it  allays  the  heat  of  the 
humours,  and  leflVns  the  redundant  quantity  of 
them. 

Fourthly,  a  horfe's  tongue  being  as  prejudicial  to  a 
wound  as  poifon  itfelf,  he  mutt  not  be  iufiered  to  lick 
bis  woundr 

^  Fifthly,  never  proceed  to  fuppuration  if  the  humours 
can  neither  be  difTolved  nor  repelled;  efpecially  in 
parts  that  are  full  of  ligaments  and  finews,  or  near 
the  bonei. 

Sixthly,     if    a.   wound     he     accompanied     with     a 
great   contufion,     or    is   round   or  circular,     in   fuch 
cafes   incifions   and  the  application  of  cauftics  are  ro^^ 
quired. 

Seventhly,  the  wound  muft  be  carefully  covered,  fiw 
the  air  retards  the  cure. 


EightWy,  the  callous  lips  of  a  wound  muft  be  cut  to 
the  quick^  before  they  can  be  re^united. 

Bcfides  thi*  general  account  of  the  wounds  and  the 
method  of  curing  th<?m,  fooiething  may  be  proper  to  be 
faid  concerning  thofc  hurts  or  wounds  received  in 
fome  particular  parts  of  a  h<.»rfc'8  body :  and  when  he 
has  received  any  Aich  in  his  back,  you  mtitjk  apply  oyfter 
(hells  reduced  into  a  fine  powder  thereto,  and  let  him 
cat  fome  golden  comfrey,  cut  into  fmall  pfcces,  amongft 
his  oats.    ' 

The  Svounds  of  the  breaft,  according  to  (bmc  modern 
authors,  are  cured  with  tents  and  foft  folds  of  linen  put 
ovier  them,  fteeped  in  a  compofition  made  of  verdigris, 
vitriol,  and  alum,  of  each  an  ounce,  eight  ounces  of 
vinegar,  and  a  pound  of  honey,  boiled  together  till  they 
become  red. 

Wounds  in  the  belly  are  cured  in  the  fame  manner 
as  men's  wounds  are  in  t;hat  part,  by  fowing  up  the 
whole  peritonaeum  with*  a  very  ftrong  woollen  thread, 
leaving  the  extremities  without,  and  the  fkin  with  a 
ftrong  hempen  thread  waxed,  joining  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together  in  the  form  of  a  bticKl^,  and  2i|iplying 
thereunto  the  common  ointment  proper  for  wounds ; 
and  in  cafe  any  inflammation  happens,  you  muft  apply 
fome  chalk  diflolved  in  vinegar  to  it« 

When  the  guts  of  a  horfecome  out,  you  muft  not  touch 
them,  but  put  them  in  with  a  fponge  fteeped  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  fqueezed,  to  the  end  that  it  may  only  retain 
the  heat. 

Some,  in  putting  ni  the  gots,  endeavour  to  make  a 
horfe~  vomit,  by  putting  a  feather  into  his  throat,  which 
has  been  fteeped  in  oil. 

If  the  wound  is  not  quite  large  enough  to  put  them  in 
through,  you  muft  make  it  wider ;  if  the  pannicles  come 
out,  yon  muft  cut  it:  when  the  guts  are  wounded  or 
fwelled,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  cure ;  no  more 
than  there  is  when  a  horfe  evacuates  blood  at  his 
fundament. 

Thofe  that  are  wounded  near  the  groin,  eafily  fall  in- 
to convtilfions ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  you  muft  keep  the 
horfe  firom  drinking,  as  'much  as  poffible;  cover  him 
well,  and  fufier  him  not  to  walk,  but  give  him  green 
things  to  eat. 

Wounds  in  the  knees,  according  as  Apasiltes  in- 
forms us,  are  difficult  to  be  cured,  becaufe  there  is  but 
little  ilefli  and  (kin  on  that  part  as  well  as  on  the 
legs ;  and  therefore  tKbfe  medicines  arc  to  be  iifcfd  that 
are  of  a  very  drying  nature :  whereas,  where  there  is 
ftore  of  flefli,  you  muft  ufe  thofe  that  are  moderately 
drying. 

When  horfes  are  wounded  with  thorns,  and  other 
things,  but  lightly  in  fome  parts  of  their  bodies,  yoti 
muii  a ppl^  thereto  honey  and  taHow  boiled  together; 
and  when  the  wound  is  confiderable,  turpentine  and  oil, 
both  hot. 

Some,  in  order  to  take  out  that  which  has  run  into 
the  foot,  and  for  pricks,  put  nothing  upon  it  but  boiled 
elder;  and  if  any  thing  ftouM  penetrate  between  the 
foot  and  the  hoof,  it  itiuft  be  pCiiled^'out,  and  afterwards 
an  ointment  applied  to  it,  made  of  verdigris,  and  the 
like ;  and  care  muft  be  taken  d»t  the  wound  be  well 
cleanfcd.  " /^^  T 
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Or  elfe  you  may  melt  fame  tarpcntinc,  tallow  and 
wax,  mixed  together :  it  is  neceflary  the  medicines 
{houJd  penetrate  the  bottom  of  the  wound ;  -and  there  * 
fore  if  it  be  narrow,  it  muft  be  enlarged:  and  this 
muft  beobfervcd  concerning  all  woands. 

To  fay  nothing  here  of  feveral  ointments  that  arc  pro- 
per for  wound?,  and  well  known  generally  to  thofc  who 
have  occafion  to  ufe  them :  if  a  nerve  happens  to  be  cut, 
3rou  muft  clofe  it,  and  ufe  a  defenfive,  to  prevent  a  con- 
courfe  of  humours;  fometake  the  back  of  the  root  of  an 
elm,  with  the  dregs' of  oil  of  olives,  and  boil  them  till  a 
third  pnrt  be  wafted,  fo  that  there  be  but  ortc 
pound  left,  which  you  muft  mix  with  two  ounces 
of  the  powder  of  long  ariftolochy,  and  foUr  of  an  he- 
goat's  greafe,  or  fat ;  you  muft  boil  it  fo  much,  that 
when  you  drop  fome  of  it  upon  a  (lone  it  will  grow 
hard. 

Some  there  are  who  make  a  mixture  of  laurel,  an- 
nife,  maftich,  and  tartar,  and  incorporate  them  With 
cheefe  and  hog's  greafe,  to  make  an  ointment  of 
them. 

If  a  nerve  has  received  a  hurt,  you  muft  foment  it  with 
fome  oil,  wine,  and  honey;  then  apply  thereunto  a  plaif- 
ter  made  of  the  root  of  elder  and  honey,  and  the  root  of 
althea. 

If  the  nerve  is  bruifed,  you  muft  apply  feme  fine 
flour,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  mixed  with  the  flelh  of  a  tor- 
toife,  to  it;  and  if  it  be  a  little  torn,  make  a  circle  round 
it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  draw  a  dozen  lines  acrofs  in  form 
of»  little  wbeel. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  happens  to  be  wounded  with  a  bone, 
bit  of  wood,  or  (bord,  and  that  the  fanie  ftick  in  the 
fltfli  or  hoo^,  you  muft  forthwith  take  it  out ;  and  after 
you  have  cleanfcd  it,  apply  to  it  a  medicine  made  of  ver- 
iigris,  or  fume  other  plaifter  proper  for  wounds;  put  a 
tent  into  if,  and  the  next  day  wafh  it  with  fweet  wine, 
and  anoint  with  things  proper  to  heal,  and  put  ibme 
barley-flour  and  alum  upon  it. 

Fresh  WOUND  in  a  Horse*  As  foon  as  a  horfe 
has  received  a  wound,  apply  oil  of  turpentine,  and  it 
will  prevent  all  ill  confequences ;  or  if  you  cannot  ea- 
fily  procure  oil  nf  turpentine,  wafti  the  part  with  warm 
water  and  brandy,  or  with  Common  fpiiits  and  warm 
water. 

All  our  bcft  writers,  from  the  days  o^  Gibson  to  the 
prefent  time,  have  concurred  in  making  heavy  com- 
p  aints  againft  the  farriers,  for  ohftinately  adncring  to 
the  ancient  method!  of  treating  wounds  It  is  ftilltoo 
much  their  praftice  to  make  ufe  cf  oils  and  grca,fy  ap- 
plications, to  cram  the  parts  with  long  hard  tents, 
tothnift  a  whole  candle  into  a  wound  and  there  1  ave 
ir,  (which  has  prepared  many  a  horfe  for  his  laft  jour- 
ney), and  to  begin  too  foon,  or  necdlefsly,  with  efcha« 
rotics. 

In  a  healthy  fubje6l,  flsfli- wounds  are  fufficiently  dif- 
pofed  to  unite  and  heal,  nature  herfelf  furnilbing  an 
agglutinatmg  balfam ;  the  chief  care  neceflary,,.  is  to 
prcfervc  them  from  the  iiir,  and  keep  them  clean.  .  Tha, 
proper  medicaments,  whether  of  the  healing,  detergent^ 
or  difcuticnt  clafs,  are  compofed  of  turpentines,  guips, 
and  fpirits,  with  as  little  oil  as  is  confiftent  jwith  ren- 
dering the  compofition  fufficiently  emollient.    Inflam- 


milten  renders  poultices  and  fomentation '  rTccef?arj^. 
Bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  by  bandage  or 
fewing;  indeed  the  latter  is  not  often  neceflary.  A 
fingie  ft  itch  is  fufHcient  for  a  wound  two  inches  long  ; 
in  large  wounds,  <et  the  ftitches  full  an  inch  diftant; 
in  ihofe  fcated  upon  prominent  parts,  fuch  as  thfe  hips, 
or  the  large  muCcles,  the  ftitches  generally  burft  in 
funder  upon  the  horfc's  lying  down  or  rifmg,  on  which 
account  the  lips  muft  not  be  drawn  too  clofe :  the  woun  J 
being  d-tep,  the  nredle  muft  be  pafTd  deep  in  p'^opor- 
tion.  Should  inflammation  and  great  tJifcharge  cnlu« 
from  the  tightnef^  of  the  future,  relief  will  be  obtained 
by  cutting  the  ftitches.  In  cafe  of  hemorrhjge,  froirt 
an  artery  divided,  pafs  a  crooked  needle  underneath 
and  fecure  it  with  a  waxed  thread  in  preference  to 
filk  ;  ftiould  that  be  impraif^icable,  cUp  a  button  of  lint 
or  tow,  dipped  in  fome  proper  ftypttc,  faft  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  bleeding  veflVl,  carefully  keeping  it  there 
with  a  oroper  comprefs,  until  the  efchar  be  formtd  Co- 
ver wim  rags  dipped  in  brandy,  tow  fpread  with  wound-i. 
ointment,  Gfc,  obferving  it  as  a  general  rule,  to  keep  aH 
divided  parts  as  much  at  reft  as  poflible,  to  promote  union. 
In  two  days  the  fir  ft  drefling  may  come  off,  the  part^ntay 
be  fomented  and  poulticed,  and  a  proper  digeftive  ap- 
plied; continue  this  until  the  fle(h  (hall  appear  florid, 
and  the  difcharge  healthy,  and  of  good  confiftence, 
when  the  fomentations  may  be  difcontinued,  and  tfrd 
wound  healed  with  proper  attention  to  the  foppreflSort 
(when  needful)  of  the  fungous  flelh;  but  cfpecial  carci.  ' 
ought  to  be  had,  not  to  Afy  the  wound  too  much,  and* 
render  it  horny  by  the  abufe  of  efcharptics.  The  tents, 
or  dcftlls  made  ufe  of,  ought  to  be  foft  and  fhorf,  and 
put  in  as  looie  as  poilible. 

Wounds  upon  the  joints  or  tendons,  and  ftofe  occa- 
fioned  by  ftakcs  or  goring  of  oxen,  are  cured  by  the 
fame  method;  in  thefc  latter,  the  orifice  muft  ht  en- 
larged, and  inflead  of  the  old  farriers'  method  of  thruft- 
ing  up  a  candle,  and  flitching  it  faft,  to  confine  the 
matter  and  impede  digeftion,  make  an  incifiori  in  fornt 
of  a  crofs,  wide  enough  for  the  difcharge,  and  proceed, 
as  before. 

In  gun- (hot  wounds,  and  in  cafe  of  the  intrufion  ancf 
lodgement  of  any  foreign  body,  fuch  (houlJ  be  extra<Sked 
when  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  pain  and  difturb* 
ance;  otherwife  by  emollient  and  drawing  poultices  j 
the  orifice  muft  generally  be  enlarged,  and  a  depending 
one  procured.  ^ 

,In  fcaldsor  burns,  the  fkin  being  entire,  bathe  well 
three  times  a  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  i(\  which 
foap  has  been  dilfolved,  and  keep  the  parts  drefle4 
with  linen  dipped  in  the  fame,  or  with  a  plaifter  of  fait 
and  foap;  or  ufe  an  embrocation  of  foap,  fait,  and  caifn- 
phoratcd  fpirits.  When  the  (kin  is  broken,  anoint  witb 
falad  or  linfeed  oil.  Linfeed  oil,  red  lead,  and  bees 
Wax,  half  a  pound  each,  boil  and  mix  over  a  flow  fire. 
Or,  in  cafe  of  great  inflammation,  bread  and  milk  poul- 
tice with  elder  fl^^wcrs.  Yellow  bafilicon  with  precipl. 
tate.  Or,  diefs  the  burnt  parts  with  two  ounces  of  ^ 
crude  (aj  ammoniac,  boiled  a  few  minutes  in  one  quart>^ 
of  water,  mix  gradually  with  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart. 

Ulcers  muft  be  brought  to  the  ftate  of  a  wHolcfomer 
wound,  and  to  difcharge  a  good  t!}^|Q4)yV4jite  n^attei^lC 
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previous  to  any  attempt  at  healing.  Thoy  tf\\iS{  e  pare* 
fully  probed)  and  every  cavity  and  ftnus  deteiSleJ,  and 
thoroughly  cleanfcd  to  the  very  bottom.  Drefs,  anJ 
fill  with  dry  lint  to  the.  furface.  Bandage  light-  In 
ulcers  of  the  human  body,  the  application  of  col i  water 
from  a  tea-pot  has  been  recommended  by  auJiors  of 
•good  repute;  for  inftance,  Rigby,  and  lately  by  Mr. 
BayntoN;  adhefive  plaifler  being  applied  for  bandage. 
In  feme  (Jafes  oak  bark,  beat  very  fine,  fevcn  parts, 
withcerufe  powder,  one  part,  may  have  a  good  effe£}. 

•  Alum  water,  or  powdered  charcoal,  arc  of  great  ufc  to 
counteraSthe  fetid  ftench  in  putrid  ulcers.  All  callous 
or  horny  fubftances  mull  be  extirpated  with  the  knife 
or  cauftic.  In  hollow  finuous'  ulcers,  v/herc  no  coun- 
ter-opening can  be  made,  injedlions  mud  be  nkd. 
\\^hen  the  bones  are  foul,  which  is  generally  difcovered 
by  a  loofe,  flabby  flefli,  a  thin,  oleous,  fetid  difchargc, 
and  by  the  rough  feel  of  the  bone  againft  the  probe,  it 
is  neccflary  to  extirpate  the  loofe  flefli,  to  come  at  the 
bone,  in  order  to  remove  the  carious  part,  whicif  is  heft 
efFefled  by  the  cautery.     In  gangren-,  bark   internally, 

^  andthc  mortified  parts  timely  fcarificd,  to  eliminate  the 
putrid  ferum«  In  the  fymptomatic  fever  fometiraes  at- 
tendant upon  wounds,  cooling  laxatives,  clyftefs,  vene  - 
fedlion ;  in  a  depraved  (late  of  the  blood,  alteratives. 
Heel,  45*^.  It  is  recommended  to  farriers  to  provide 
themfelves  with  proper  leaden  probes,  -needles,  ^<:» 
from  the  furgeons-inftrument  makcfs, 

Parlous  Firms. 

The  Ccinmon  Poultice.  Mix  half  a  .pint;  fjtlad  oil; 
three  large  (poonfuls-,  grated  bread  enough  for  due 
^onfiftencc.  Add  the  bread  to  the  milk  when  boiling, 
afterwards  beat  inthe  oil  thoroughly. 

Suppurative  or  RipenitigPouitice  in  ike  Strangles,  L  e<l  vc  s 
of  mallows  and  marftimallows,  ^reen  or  dry,  twenty 
handfCiIs;  white  iily  root,  waflied  and  ppunded,  half  a 
pound;  linfeeds  and  fenugreek  feeds,  bruifed,  four 
ounces  each^  boil  very  foft  and  pulpy,  and  add  elder 
ointment,  four  ounces;  and  lard  as  much  as  needful. 
Mix,  and  k^ep  for  ufe. 

i2omt7ion  Digejjive  P^Hke^  In  greafe,  ?5*r.  Boil  ground 
datmeal,  and  ftrong  beer  grounas,  add  lard  enough  to 
fupple  it»  Turpentine,  two  ounces,  may  be  avMed,  or 
four  ounces  to  the  foregoing.  Or,  'lily-roots,  linleed, 
and  rye  Hour. 

Refolvettt.  Ohions  and  chamomile  flowers,  properly 
boiled  ahd  mixed,  add  goofe-gpeafe,  or,  for  Wrut  of  it, 
neat's  foot  oil.  1  his  is  very  efficacious  to  difperfe 
TwelJings.  Or,  with  oatmeal,  cummin- feeds  powder* 
ed,  two  ounces;  and  powdered  camphor,  half  an  ounce; 
or  faj  ammoniac  diflolved  in  Brili/h  fpirit.  Proper  in 
bruifes,  and  todifperfe  coagulated  blood. 

Anodyne,  Boil  chamomile,  elder  leaves  or  floWers, 
poppy,  bay  leaves,  and  rofcmary,  with  oatmeal,  mix 
with  elder  ointment,  and  a  little  (Camphorated  brandy. 

RepeNenfdndRejMtigefit,  DifTolve  alum  in  vinegar, 
or  verjuice,  and  half  the  quantity  of  v  il.  \\\t\\  red  wine 
lees,^or  ftalc  beer  grounds^  and  bean  meal.  Or,^  ol4^ 
ver/uice,  or  dift'Hed  v^'^iJ^^J"!  ^0^  CjUart;  alum, '&fe^ 
ounce;  curriers*  ihavings,  or 'oak"-bark>  boil  to  a  poul- 


tiftet  with  or  without  faturnins    ointment,  antt  apply 
•  warm  twiccadajfc 

Unguents ,  EwMUent  4nd  Suppurative,  Elder  ointment. 
Or,  ncat'^-foot  oil,  tlinee  pints ;  yellow  wax,-  nine 
ouncc3 ;  yellow  rofin>  4ialf  a  pound ;  turpentine,  tv/o 
ounces;  ground  ginger,  tv/o  oanzt^,^  Melt  xhe  rofin 
and  v/ax  in  the  oil,  take  off  the  fire,  arid  add  the  tur*- 
pciit-ine ;  ftrain  hot,  and  mix  in  the  ginger. 

Stimulnjit  and  Drfiutient,  Flat.d^rs  oU  of  tays,  half  a 
pound;  goofe  greafc,  foiir  oiuKes;  quickfdvcr,  ottx 
ounce;  turpentine^  p^e  ounce.  Mix  the  quickfiiver 
and  turpentine  thoroughly,  then,  addhigthe  reft,  wo'rk 
well  together.  A  quantity  oL  digitalis,  or  fox-gbvc 
flowers,  fufncient  to  impregnate  the  whole  mafs,  may 
be  beat  up  vv^th  it,  the  ointment  being  kept  two  or 
three  weeks  previous.to  ufe»  To  diflblve  .tuuK)urs  on 
the  glands,  or  kernels,  eicher  in  the  brute  or  human 
fpecies*   »  .  .     1 

Blijlerifig,  Nerve,  and  ointment  of  i^tarlhrnfllowsi 
each  two  ounces;  quickfiiver,  one  ounce,  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  turpentine,  tid  of 
a  lead  colour ;  mix  thof^i  well,  and  add  eanthandes,  in 
fine  powder,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  fublimate,  one 
drachm  ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms.  Off  Common 
ointment,  or  oil,  two  ounces;  cantharides,  three 
drachms.  Obferve.  that  the  flics  are  frefli  and  good. 
Cut  the  hair  clofe  as  pollible,  rub  in  well,  and  patiently* 
Tie  the  horfe  up  without  litter  till  tlie  blifter  work* 
Cover  with  pitch  plaifter.  VVhen  a  rowel  will  not  dif- 
charge,  apply  now  and  then  a  fniall  quantity  of  bliftqr 
with  ti  feather.     .  '  .    .  ' 

Digejlive  for  Wounds.  Venice  turpentine  and  beei 
wax,  one  pound  each ;  olive  oil,  one  pound  and  a  half; 
rofin,  twelve  ounces;  when  melted,  ftir  in  two  or  thre« 
ounces  of  verdigris,  findy  spowdered ;  ilir  on  till  cold*. 
This  may  be  ufed  with  red  precipitate,  initead  of  ver- 
digris, half  an  ounce  to  tour  ounces.  Burgundy  pitch,  - 
one  pound,  may  be  added  to  the  digeftive.  For  wounds 
near  tlie  joints^  ^V.  ^<r/ttVf  turpentine,  one  ounce  ;  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  honey,  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  one,  ounce 
each.  Balfam  equal  to  Frjar's.  Gum  Benjamin, 
three  ounces ;  ftorax>  two  ounces ;  balfam  of  Peru  and 
Tolu^  halfun  ounce  each^  fuccoirine  aloes,  fix  drachms  \ 
myrrh,  two  ounces;  reti^ified  fpirir,  two  pints;  \\\i\x{^ 
\i\  a  warm  place  feveral  days,  till  the  gums  are  difiblved, 
then  decant. 

lobacco  OifitmtftL  Leaf  tobacco,  half  a  pound  ;  boil 
in  a  quart  of  red  port  to  a  pint,  (or  elder  wine  and  dif^ 
tilled  vinegar,  equal  parts,)  drain,  and  add  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco  in  fine  powder  ^  lard  or  oil,  one  pound  j 
rofin  and  bees-wax,  four  ounces  each  ;  roots  of  round 
birthworr,  powdered,  two  ounces.  Detergent,  drying, 
and  appeaies  pain. 

^Styptics  ogainji  Bleeding,  PufF- balls,  dried  and  pow^ 
dered.  Sponge  moderately  dried  by  the  fire,  fo  as  not 
to  dcftroy  its  fpring,  and  kept  dry.  Or,: troche-alum 
and  blue  vitriol,  three  dunces  each  ;  fpring  water,  one 
^^rt;  boiltill  diflblvcd,  niter,  arid  add  oil  of  vhriol, 
hMf  an  ounce.  Apply  with  dollils  of  lint^  Coli> 
Bli^ca'a  ftyptie  may^be  had, <i*  the  dr^igg'.fts,-.". 
*<?r/^/?g''is  fafe  at^ytige  in  a  heali^y  iutej«ft^/'  Hav- 
^    .    /       Digitized  by .V5fO'0^tH|; 
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ing  opened  the  fcrotum,  jic  the, cords.  wltB  a  ftrong 
-waxed  thread,  and  then  cut  off  the  .tefticlc. '  Procecii 
as  in  other  wotrnds.  The  old  mode  was  the  cautery, 
and  no  ligature  j  very  unfafc.  Moderate  ex^rcife.  Se- 
veral botrfc-conjurors  have  gone  iaboivt  at  different  pe- 
riods, pretending  to  make  a  fecret  of  gelding  horfes, 
and  working  them  in  a  few  days;  and,  Inmentahtk 
di6luy  the  fecret  has  died  with  one  of  them,  not  with* 
flan  Jing  a  cectain  wife-acre  employed  himfelf  two  hours, 
endeavonring  to  bring  the  dying  man  tp  a  confcffion. 
The  itch  for  miracles  feems  innate.  Si  Populus  vult 
humhu^fri^  humhugglaiur, 

Sivelied  j\^eck  from  Bleeding,  Warm  fomentations, 
cc>)  Inr,  faturnine  ointment,  bread  and  milk  poultice. 
CliCck  proud  flefh  with  red  precipftate  and  burnt  alum, 
fme  powder.  If  fwelling  or  indurations  remain,  fpirits 
doubly  camphorated,  four  ounces;  bole,  one  drachm; 
-  aqiiaCt^rtis,  twenty  drops.  Apply  lint  or  tow,  dipped 
in  iht  mixture;  bind  with  warm  thick  flannel.  Proper 
in  bniilcs  of  the  back  and  withers.  Or,  rowel  in  the 
breafls,  and  blow  the  fkin  up  to  the  part  affecled. 

SweJwg  or  Brtnfejrom  the  Saddle,  Boil  hay  in  equal 
l^arts  of  ft  Ic  urine,  iron  quenched  in  it,  and  verjuice  ; 
fpirits  may  be  added  after,  or  not..  Bathe  with  the 
hquor,  and  charge  with  the  hay  as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 
jRencw.  A  iit-taft  mud  be;  exfefted  with  the  knife,  of 
txtrafled  with  pincers;  in  the  latter  cafe,  place  a  wifp 
pi  hay,  and  upon  it  a  board,  as  a  fulcrum,  or  reft"  for 
the  pincers.  As  to  cliafiiig  wi*th  collar' or  harnefs,  the 
moft  nvifchief  happens  fi:om  w^t,  pr  the  harnefs  being 
i-ough  dry  ;  prevention,  or  inftant  remedy*  Salt  and 
water.     Vinegar.     Spirits  to  the  raw  places. 

Poff'Evify  and  Ft/}ula  in  the  iVithers.  Thofc  gene* 
rally  arifc  from  grofs  and  brutal  negkft»  and  would 
fubmit  in  their  early  ftage  to  the  ufual  repellents,  hot 
vinegar,  ^c,  with  bleeding  and  cooling  internals. 
When  the  inflammation  increafcs,  and  it  is  obvious 
matter  is  forming,  forward  with  poultices,  if  neceflary, 
and  wait  until  the  abfcefs  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  fluc- 
tuating under  the  finger .  then  intro Jucing  one  or  more 
felons,  fi  om  the  upper  to  the  very  lowefl:  extremity  of 
the  tumcur.  This  will  fucceed,  and  indeed  make  the 
beft  cure  in  a  mild  cafe ;  but  in  dauger<^us  and  invete- 
rate ones,  fuch  as  I  have  feen,  wouki  be  a  very  feeble 
and  deceptious  method,  as  ITiave  akeady  hinted;  and, 
-on  a  reference,  \  find  Dr.  Bracken  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. When  the  abfcefs  on  the  poll  is  opened,  if  there 
be  matter  on  bpth  fides,  a  depending  orifice  muft  be 
piade  in  each.  In  the  neceffary  operations  with,  tlie 
knife,  great  ci^re  muft  be  taken  that  the  roufcles  be  not 
cut  acrofs,  and  particularly  that  the  white  line,  cervi- 
cal ligament,  or,  as  the  farriers  call  it,  the  fix-fax  of 
the  neck,  be  not  woundfed;  an<l  that  the  parts  be  pre- 
fer vcd  as  much  as  poflible  from  the  air.  Tie  the  horfe's 
head  high,.  Ijy  which  the  ligameat  of  the  neck  will  be 
ilackened^  and  IcTs  expofed  to  danger,  as  the  finger 
fliay  be  introduced  under  it.  It  is.  probable,  that  fome 
operators  in  thefe  cafes,  may  have  been  too  free  with 
the  knic,  buf  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  foul  and  fiftu- 
loqs  ulcers^  in  horfcs,  no  cure  can  be  expefted  until 
tfee  corij^ptjQr  callous^ fl(h  ihaJl  be  extirpated  either 
with  the  kmfe  ot  fire*;  and  that  at  hft.  there.  wiH.  be; 
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freouciUly  fuch  an  averflow  of  greafy  and  gluey  matter^ 
as  will  blunt  and  render  ufelcfs  the  moft  potent  corro- 
fives,  unlefs  applied  fcalding  hoU 

The  Common  Di^eflivK  Ointment  for  Ulcers.  Add  to 
the  general  wound  64ntment  fpirits  of  turpentine,  or  a 
few  drachms  of  maftich  and  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  or 
tinfture  of  myrrh.  Or  ufe  the"  following;  common 
tar,  Jwo  pounds  -,  turpentine  and  honey,  half  a  pound' 
each;  a  dozen  yolks  of  eggs;  melt,  and  wHen  ihey 
are  oply  milk  warm,  ftir  in  one  ounce  of  the  beft 
verdigris  in  fine  powder,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of  icd* 
precipitate,  mix  fuiTicicnitly  long,  tliat  thcfc  laft  do 
not  fink.  '  ' 

Pbngedcfiic  Water  to  fupprcfs  fungous  FIiJIj,  Strong 
lime  water,  one  quart/,  Itir  frequently  leveral  days, 
pour  off  clear,  and  add  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces^ 
Or,  a  ftrong  fohuion  of  ^^w^v  vitriol  and  jIiuti,,  in. 
water. 

Cleanfutg  Mixture  in  Poll  Evif,  <:r  Fijiula.  Beft  vi* 
negar  and  re<^ified  fpirit,  half  a  pint  each  ;  white  vi- 
triol, diliolved  in  a  little  water,  half  an  ounce;  ti;!C- 
ture  of  myrrh,  four  ounces  ;  Ihake  when  u(ed.  To 
be  heated  in  a  ladle,  and  the  abfcefs  waited  with  tow 
foaked  in  it.  Fill  with  tow,  moiftened  in  the  mixture,, 
or  foaked  in  rcgyptiacum,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  hot  5 
and  cover  with  tow  foaked  in  vinegar  and  whites  of 
eggs  beat  together ;  warm  woollen  over  all. 

Scalding  Mixtures.  When  all  meafures  have  failed 
to  bring  the  ulcer  to  good  condition,  from  its  coldnefs^- 
and  the  fuperfiux  of  matter,  fcalding  has  generally  been 
reforted  to  with  fucccfs;  but  I  think  it  ought  not  tio 
be  adopted  in  cafes  of  much  inflammation.  Corrofiv^ 
fublimate,  verdigris  in  fine  powdcn,  and  Roman  vitriol, 
pounded,  twp  drachms  each  :  green  copperas,  half  aar 
ounce ;  scgyptiacum,  two  ounces  ;  oils  of  turpenttnc,- 
and  train,  or  linfeed  oil,  eight  ounces  each ;  redified 
fpirit,  four  ounces;  mix  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  Or,  ver- 
digris, half  an  ounce;  oil,  half  a  pint;  oil  of  tiu-pen*- 
tine,  four  ounces ;  of  vitriol,  twoounces.  Firft  cleanfe 
the  abfcefs  with  fponge  and  vinegar,  tlicn  pour  in  the 
mixture  fcalding  hot,  from  a  ladle  with  a  fpout ;;  clofc 
the  lips  with  ftitches,  and  cover  to  remain  feveral  daysj: 
if  then  the  matter  appear  tl.ick  and  good,  nothing  far- 
ther will  be  needed  than  fpirituous  applications ;  i£ 
otherwife,  the  operation  muft  oe  repeated.  In  a  con. 
firmed  cafe  of  this  kind,  what  would  be  ilie  event  ofc 
covering  the  abfcefs  with  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaifter;. 
making  one  or  more  fetons,  and  turning  the  horfe  upon- 
a  fait  marfli  ?- 

To  promote  the  Growth  of  Fle/b :   Dragon's  blood,*  bolc^ 
maftich,  olib^uui,  and  round  birthwort,  half  an  ounce 
each ;  fuccotrine  sdoes,  one  draclun  and  a  half ;  make 
an  ointment  with  turpentine. 

AppJications  in  Gangrene:  After  the  neccflary  Icarifi- 
catiox2s,  wafix  tlie  parts  with  ftrong  fait  and  water,  and 
old  verjuice,  equal  parts;  or,  the  nitrousacid.  Or,  boil, 
the  following  in  one  gallon  of  ftrong  vinegar  to  two 
quarts  ;  alum,  one  pound ;  copperas,  half  a  pound  j 
verdigris,  fine  powder,  three  oui^ces..  Shake  as  yen 
ufe  it :  i£  not  fufficiently  ftrong,,  add, to  each  quart, 

Jiuickfihrer,  one  ounce.,  difiolved  in  two  oimcesi  of  aqua^^ 
ortis.  f omexU  and  gauUiQe^  Brefs^ with  bafiUcon,  four 
4  A  t>unces  ^ . 
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•ounces;  oil  of  tui^entine  and  xgyptiacum^lwo  ounces 
•each,  melted  together. 

Varicous  Ulcers^  or  thofc  among  the  blood- veflHs 
tnuft  be  bathed  onec  or  twicea  daf,  withmrai-m  fomen- 
tations of  oak  bark,  pomegranate  flowers,  red  rofe- 
"buds.  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  boiled  in  vincgat*. 

Fomentations^  Difcutimt  atid  Repellent.  Wormwood, 
Southernwood,  and  chamomile,  two  handfoh  each  ; 
bay  and  juniper  berries,  bruifed,  one  ounce  each  ;  crude 
fal  ammoniac  and  pot-afh»  two  ounces  each ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  fpring  water  to  two ;  to  every  quart, 
Avhen  ui'ed,  add  one  pmt  of  fph-tts  of  wine  camphor 
.rated. 

€>rawing  Applications,  A  rl  mart  and  brooHime,  equal 
quantities.  Juft  cover  them  with  ftale  urine,  ftopclofe 
Tome  days.  Boil  for  ufe,  and  apply  hot.  This  is  faid, 
to  be  particularly  efficacious  in. a  fu;idcn  ftrain  of  t4ie 
ilioulJer,  with  much  tenfion  and  inflammation,  and 
may  be  applied  in  a  kind  of  boot,  wide  at  top,  and 
iallened  over  the  withers. 

CatapUfms  jor  Sttnlfings  are  made  of  black  foap, 
yeaft,  and  honey,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  each  5  goofe- 
greafe.  a  fmall  quantity  of  ginger,,  in  fine  powder. 

WRIS  r.  I  he  bridle  wrift,  is  the  wrift  of  the 
horfeman's  left  hand 

A  horfeman's  wrift  and  his  elbow  fliould  be  equally 
raifed,  and  the  wrift  (hould  be  two  or  three  fingers 
above  the  fommel  of  the  fiiddle, 

VT'ARD  F  ALLENs  a  malady  in  a  horfe,  which  pro* 
^  ceeds  from  want  of  ilrength  to  draw  it  up  within 
te  (h<ath,  fo  that  it  hangs  down  between  his  legs. 

This  is  caufed  either  by  the  weaknefs  Of  that  mem* 
1>er,  or  by  means  of  fome  refolution  in  the  mufdes 
and  i2new<  of  it,  caufed  by  a  violent  flip,  ftrain,  or 
itroke  on  the  back,  or  clfe  by  fome  great  wearinefs  or 
tiring. 

For  the  cure :  fir  ft  wafh  the  yard  with  white  wine 
warmed,  and  then  anoint  it  with  oil  of  rofes  and  honey 
mixed  ;  then  put  his  (heath  in  a  little  canvas  bolfter, 
to  keep  it  from  falling  down,  and  drefs  him  thus  once 
in  twenty- tour  hours,  till  he  is  recovered. 

Keep  his  back  as  warm  as  you  can,  both  with  a 
cloth  and  a  charge  of  ptaifter,  made  of  bole  ammoniac, 
eggs,  wheat  flour,  dragon's  blood,  turpentine,  and 
vinegar;  or  elfe  lay  wet  bay,  or  a  wet  flack  next 
his  back,  and  over  that  a  dry  cloth,  which  will  do 
very  well. 

YARD  FotJL ;  if  a  horfe's  yard  is  fo  fouled  or  furred 
without,  that  he  ftales  in  his  flieath,  melt  frefh  butter, 
with  white  wine  vinegar,  and  having  pulled  out  his 
yard,  and  taken  off  ail  the  filth,  wafh  it  with  the 
liquor,  and  alfo  injeft  fome  of  it  into  the  yard. 

YARD  Mattering  in  a  Horsb,  is  moft  commonly 
occaiioned  by  his  ovcr-freenefsin  fpending  upon  maires 
in  covering  time ;  and  when  the  horfe  apd  mare  are 
both  too  hot,  it  bums  them,  caufing  the  running  of  the 
reins. 

The  figniof  it  are  the  ifliiing  of  a  yellow  matter 
irom  hb  yard,  and  a  fwelling  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
vhen  he  nales,  he  does  k  with  a  great  deal  of  pain^ 
and  cannot  eafily  draw  op  hb  yard  again. 


For  the  ctxrt*.  Boil  an  ounce  of  reche-alum,  and  t 
pmt  of  white  wine,  till  the  alum  be  diflblved.  Injeft 
the  liquor  Mood -warm  with  a  fyringe,  throwing  it  up 
his  prd  als  far  as  you  can,  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
This  will  perfe£l!y  cure  hire. 

YEARN,  (in  Hunting,)  fignlfics  to  bark  as  bcaglci 
properly  do  at  their  prey. 

Th€  YELLOWS  IN  A  Horse.  A  difeafe,  the  fame 
that  is  ufually  <caUed  the  jaundice  in  human  bodies,  oF 
which  there  are  two  forts   the  yellow  and  the  black. 

The  yellow  proceeds  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
gall,  caufed  by  choler;  and  the  other  from  the  over- 
flowing of  the  fpleen,  caufed  by  melancholy,  and  arc 
both  dangerous  infirmities,  but  the  black  is  the  moft 
mortal. 

If  the  horfe  be  youngs  it  is  cafily  cured  ;  but  in  old 
ones,  wliere  the  liver  has  been  long  d»fcafed,  it  becomes 
impraflicable. 

This  diftemper  is  known  by  the  horfe's  changing  his 
natural  colour  of  white,  in  the  ball  of  his  eyes,  to^  yel- 
low; his  tongue,  the  infide  of  his  lips,  and  the  outward 
parts  of  his  nortrils,  are  alfo  coloured  yellow.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  kinds  of  food ;  a  flow  fever 
is  perceived,  but  it  increafes  together  with  the  yellow- 
nefs.  The  dung  is  often  hard  and  dry,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, or  light  pale  green.  His  urine  is  commonly  of  a 
dark,  dirty,  brown  colour,  and  when  it  has  fettled, 
fometlme^  looks  like  bIood«  He  ftales  with  pain  and 
difficulty. 

The  black  is  known  by  quite  contrary  fymptoms ; 
for  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  lips,  will  bq 
of  a  dufkiOi  colour,  and  not  fo  dear  and  fanguine  as 
before. 

For  the  cure:  diflfolve  an  ounce  of  mithridate  in  a 
quart  of  ale  or  beer,  and  give  it  the  horfe  lukewarm*, 
or  inftead  of  mithridate,  two  ounces  of  Venict  treacle  \ 
or  if  that  cannot  be  bad,  three  fpoonfuts  of  common 
treacle. 

Bleed  him  plentifully;  and  as  coftivenefs  is  a  general 
concomitant  of  this  diforder,  a  clyfter  fliould  be  given, 
and  the  next  day  the  following  purge : 

Take  of  Indian  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  of  faffron,  two  drachms  ;  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix 
drachms ;  and  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufiicient  quan- 
tity  to  make  the  whole  into  a  ball. 

If  the  rhubarb  ftu>uld  be  thought  too  expenfive,  it 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  CafliU  foap,  whh  four 
drachms  more  of  aloes  added.  This  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  following  balls  and  drink 
given  inunediately  after: 

Take  of  ?ethiops  mineral  and  millepedes,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  and  of  Cajiile  foap,  one  ounce ;  make 
the  whole  into  a  ball,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  days 
fuccefllvely,  wafliing  it  down  with  a  pint  of  the  fol- 
lowing dccoftion  : 

Take  of  madder-rdot  and  turmeric,  of  each  four 
ounces;  of  burdock  root,  fliced,  half  a  pound;  of 
monks  rhubarb,  (bur  ounces ;  boil  the  whole  in  a  gal* 
Ion  of  forge  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  three  quarts : 
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If  this  metliQcl  be  purfucd,  the  diftcmpi^r  will,  in  all 
probability,  abate  in  a  week  :  but  if  it  ihould  prove  too 
t)bAinate  for  this  treatment,  mercurial  purges  ihould  be 
given,  and  afterwards  the  following  medicine ; 

Take  of  faft  of  tartar,  two  ounces ;  live  millepedes 
and  filings  of  ftcel,  of  each  three  ounces ;  of  faffron, 
half  an  ounce  j  of  CafiVe  or  Venue  foap,  half  a  pound  ; 
make  the  mrfs  into  balls  about  the  ^\7,^  of  a  pullet's  egg 
with  honey,  and  give  one  of  them  night  and  morning, 
wafhing  it  down  with  the  above  drink     ^ 

Mr.  Lawrence  fpcaks  of  the  yeliowsas  follows,  viz. 
That  the  fymptofns  are  fluggiflinefs,  want  of  appetite, 
rough  coat,  lofs  of  flefli,  and  hollownefs  of  flank,  low 
fever,  yellownefs  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  pale  or  browTi 
urine,  crude,  loofc,  and  pale  excrement,  or  very  dark 
coloured,  and  in  fmall  balls. 

Mr.  Bracken  fays,  fhould  the  difcafc  have.arifen 
from  high  keep  and  indigeftion,  for  want  of  air  and  cx- 
crcife,  or  timely  purgation,  and  the  horfe  be  in  tolera- 
ble ftrcpgth,  begin  the  cure  by  once  xnoderatc  bleed- 
ing, and  the  next  day  give  the  mild  aloetic  purge,  with 
rhubarb,  tunneric,  and  faffron.  After  the  fetting  of 
this  dofc,  proceed  regularly  with  the  following  infufion, 
until  the  diieafe  ihall  fubniit,  which  in  a  favourable  and 
recent  cafe  may  very  well  happen  in  a  week.  The 
infufion  :  Salt  of  tartar,  two  ounces ;  turmeric,  three 
ounces;  faffron  and  foap  of  tartar,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
filings  of  iron,  three  ounces;  mix  in  a  gallon  of  beer, 
(porter  is  preferable,)  and  infufc  in  a  flone  t)ottIe, 
corked  up  two  or  three  days,  fhaking  frequently. 
Strain  off  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  dofcj 
milk  warm,  every  morning  falling. 

Or  Indian  rhnharbj  turmeric,  madder,  liquorice  root, 
fal  polychrcfl,  in  powder,  equal  quantities  \  make  balls 
with  Cajtile  foap  and  honey.  A  common  fized  ball 
twice  a  day.  This  felJom  fails.  Clyfter  once  or  twice, 
if  n«cdfbl.    RoweL    Water- grtieU    Clothing.    Air. 


Walking  cxcrcife.  Perhaps  another  mild  purge,  or 
flight  courfc  of  faits,  may  be  iicceflary  to  bring  the 
horfe  into  good  working  condition. 

Should  the  difeafe  proceed  from  fevcrity  of  labour, 
and  chronic  obflruAions,  and  the  liver  be  affeAed,  the 
moft  powerful  chemical  deobftruents  will  be  required. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  horfe  will  fhow  ihe  cafe 
but  too  plainly  Preparations  of  fleel.  xthiops  mi-* 
nerai,  oc  the  antimonial  powder,  mud  be  trit  d;  but 
the  adm^il^ration  of  thtfe  ought  to  br  in-profeflional 
hand^.  Gibson  recommends  bleedings,  from  the  in* 
flammatory  flate  in  which  he  has  found  the  livers,  on 
difTeftion  of  jaundiced  horfes. 

Frequently  there  will  be  but  little  occafion  for  me- 
dicine, for  the  horfe  will  be  dead  in  two  or  three  days 
aft^r  being  taken  from  work,  when  the  liver  will  be 
found  totally  decayed  ;  or  a  dark  fanious  difcharge  will 
iflue  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  which  the  farriers  fay 
is  the  difeafe  changed  to  the  black  jaundice,  and  which 
is  incurable^ 

The  inveterate  jaundice  may  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety take  the  denomination  of  confumption  in  horfes; 
a  cafe  in  which  the  fuccefs  of  a  long  courfe^^f  medicine 
would  by  no  means  be  fo  certain  as  the  expence  and 
trouble.  A  fhort  courfe  well  advifed.  Salt  marfliei. 
Straw-yard,  with  carrots  and  lucern  hay. 

To  YERK  OR  Strikb  in  the  Manage,  is  fald  of  a 
horfe,  when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  his  whole  hind 
quarters,  flriking  out  the  two  hinder  legs  near  together, 
and  even  to  their  full  extent.    . 

YIELD  OR  Slack  the  Hanp,  ( with  Horfemen,)  is 
to  flack  the  bridle*  and  give  the  horfe  head. 

ry  AIN,  IS  a  horfe  of  a  dark  colour,  neither  grey  nor 
^  whitej  and  without  any  white  fpot  or  mairkvgon 
him. 


THE    ENt). 
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